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RUNNING DOWN A “BOOMER.” 

Kangaroo-hunting on horseback, with dogs, ia a great sport in Australia. The animals cover the ground in great leaps 
and. when brought to bay, usually put up a good fight against the dogs. 


(Drawn by Ernest Prater.) 
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(New Serial Story.) 

Caught Out! 

A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of "The Shaping of Jephson's," " Brought to Heel," "The Boy Bondsman," etc* 

CHAPTER I. 


THE BEGINNING OF THB VENDETTA. 


JERTAINLY it was a lovely 
night, that night in June. 
But Brownlow of the Fifth, 
otherwise known as “ the 
Dumpling,” sat on the edge of 
St'. Maur’s bed and wriggled 
his fat little body up and 
down in sheer blue funk. 
St. Maur’s bed was close to 
the window, through which a 
most entrancing vision was 
to be observed. The grey, 
gabled structure of the old 
school, the ancient elms and 
velvety lawns, bathed in 
moonlight, might well have 
delighted the heart of a 
painter or poet. Brownlow, 
being neither, did not fix his 
eye on any of these beauties 
of nature, but rather on a 
length of lead piping which 
led down the wall past St. 
Maur’* window, and from which St. Maur himself had 
presumably made his recent sporting descent. Most 
fellows would have found such an adventure unhealthy, 
for more reasons than one, and would have given it a wide 
berth. But St. Maur could' climb like a monkey and 
von. xli. part i. 


loved danger for its own sake. The first-class row, which 
would follow detection as naturally as night follows day, 
was not the sort of thing to deter him either. 

Being long past midnight, the whole house. Venning’s 
by name, should have been sound asleep. But the 
Dumpling had been rudely awakened by what sounded like 
the feet of authority outside his study. Jumping up and 
opening th8 door softly, he had observed the manly form 
of Salbourne, the Head of the house, armed with a candle, 
enter the door of Dormitory A. A few minutes afterwards 
he had seen him make a stately exit from that stronghold 
of innocence and descend on Dormitory B. 

" Sally playing hunt the slipper all on his little lone ! ” 
said the Dumpling to himself. “ Well, he seems to have 
drawn Dormitory A blank, anyway. Who’s the blighter 
after now, I wonder ? ” 

But he said it lazily and as though, even if Salbourne 
should succeed in bagging a victim, it wouldn’t upset him 
much. The Dumpling was not the sort of person likely 
to die from over exertion, mental or otherwise, or so it 
seemed at this stage of his career. And then, suddenly, 
a thought had come to the little fat fellow that had chased 
his indifference clean away, and made him as alert as a 
weasel. Suppose, by any chance, Salboume’s prey should 
be St. Maur ? Suppose he came to beard that gentleman 
in his lair and found—in his agitation the Dumpling’s 
metaphors were getting a bit mixed—and found the bird 
flown ? Up till now, he himself was the only person who 
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knew about these midnight excursions of St. Maur’s. 
He had no mind to share his knowledge with so unsym¬ 
pathetic a being as the Head of the house. 

With a wary eye on Dormitory B, the Dumpling slipped 
out of his study, , just as he was, and padded down the 
corridor on bare and noiseless feet. Arrived at St. Maur’s 
study, he found that he had not scented trouble for that 
graceless youth in vain. The bed had been occupied, 
certainly, to judge by its tossed and rumpled condition, 
but of St. Maur himself there was not a trace. The 
Dumpling cast a vicious glance at the lead piping that an 
unkind Providence had placed in that particular place for 
his friend's undoing, and dismally waited for developments. 

Salboume was one of the few people who can walk with 
dignity, even in bedroom slippers. There was no mistaking 
the sound of that cocksure tread as he made his pilgrimage 
from study to study. As he heard 
him nearing the danger zone, the 
Dumpling, with more agility than 
anyone could have ex¬ 
pected from him, drop¬ 
ped softly into bed, 
draped the bed-clothes 
picturesquely around 
him, and emitted a 
more which in point of 
artistry left nothing to 
be desired. 

The door was opened 
none too gently. But 
then St. Maur, though 
he did happen to be 
house captain of cricket, 
was only in the Fifth 
and consequently not 
at all the sort of person 
Salboume would put 
himself out to be civil to, or who6e 
slumbers it would give him the slight¬ 
est pain unnecessarily to curtail. 

" St. Maur ! ’’ observed the Head 
of the house curtly. 

He stood outlined in the moonlight 
—a tall, straight, commanding figure. ("Prize prig ! ’’ was 
the way he struck the snorer.) His pyjamas had 'been 
chosen with care, and were embellished with chaste stripes 
of lavender and grey. The shopman who sold them had 
been quite lyrical in their praise, even going to the extent 
of describing them as " gentlemanly ’’ 1 He would probably 
have applied the same word to Salboume, with his firm, 
tidy mouth and correct, well-cut face. In the moonlight it 
seemed chiselled out of marble. It looked of that colour 
and of that cold, uncomfortable consistency. 

The occupant- of the bed tossed fretfully on the pillow 
at being thus inconsiderately disturbed, and burrowed still 
farther in the bed-clothes. m 

“ Well ? ” he demanded ungraciously. 

" Oh,‘ all right," answered Salboume, with some curious 
quality in his voice that the Dumpling uncharitably put 
down to disappointment. " Only Randall fancies that 
some idiot is skylarking out of the house to-night, and I 
came to make sure." 

" What rot ! ” came in a sleepy grunt from St. Maur’s 
bed, while the owner of the voice apparently lapsed again 
into slumber. 

Salboume was about to withdraw. He did not take 
the trouble to apologise to St. Maur for the unworthiness 
of his suspicions.' Still less did it occur to him to express 
regret for having interrupted his dreams. But, even by 
the light of the moon, an unusual rotundity in the outlines 
of the figure under the bed-clothes caught his eye. It 
did not suggest St. Maur at all. Not on such fines was 
the prince of cricketers built. 

The Head of the house strode up to the bed and stuck 
his candle close to the pretended sleeper’s face. 

" Brownlow 1 ” he exclaimed in astonishment. " Here, 
get up. What on earth are you doing in St. Maur’s bed ? ” 


“ Thinking that your manners don’t match your pyjamas, 
Sally," retorted the Dumpling. But he rose, nevertheless, 
and sat on the edge of the bed. He looked a comical 
little figure as broad as he was long almost, and with a 
face as fat and expressionless as Humpty-Dumpty’s. 

" Shut up rotting I ” said Salboume in chilly tones. 

" Where’s St. Maur ? " 

“ Ask me another I ” murmured the Dumpling. He 
was badly frightened all the same, though not for himself. 
Salboume was the last person whom a gentleman re- 
turhing from a midnight junketing would desire to be 
met by. 

" If you don’t hand it out, and sharp, too, where he is, 
I’ll fetch Mr. Venning,” Salboume threatened 

The Dumpling’s face, as usual, betrayed nothing. But 
little beads of perspiration began to stand out on his 
forehead. On the whole, at this 
juncture, he had less use for 
Mr. Venning, the house master, 
than for Salboume him¬ 
self. He must head 
the latter off from this 
line of country at any 
cost. 

" Can’t you run your 
own show, for once, 
without roping in old 
Venus to help you, 
Sally ? " he inquired 
pleasantly. " It makes 
you look like nothing 
at all, you know, the 
way you’re always 
hanging on to him. 
Rummy go, the Head 
of the house taking up 
the house-master. I 
can’t quite see Bradley letting old 
Bill butt in at the Schoolhouse, can 
you ? ” 

This was the best the Dumpling 
could do on the spur of the moment. 
As a matter of fact, so far from 
Mr. Venning and his head boy being on the pally terms 
the Dumpling suggested, Salboume, in his superior way. 
looked down on the house master and would have made 
himself singularly unpleasant had the latter started doing 
his job for him. As for " old Bill" the Doctor—whose 
real name was Wynne-Williams—it required a certain 
effort of the imagination to picture him as anything but 
top dog in any situation .whatever. 

The Head of the house did not deign to answer the 
Dumpling’s gibe. Still, it was noticeable that the bright 
idea of bringing Mr. Venning into the business no longer 
seemed to appeal to him. 

" Spoofed I " said the Dumpling to himself, and bfegan 
to consider a further plan of campaign. 

“ Where’s St. Maur ? " said Salboume again, as though 
he had not put the question before, and in precisely the 
same words. 

" Perhaps the poor old chap has got the toothache 
and is walking it off," suggested the Dumpling hope¬ 
fully.* " These little accidents will occur, you know.” 

“ Where’s St. Maur ? ’’ answered Salboume, unmoved by 
these remarks. * 

“ Where’s your grandmother ? ” retaliated the Dumpling, 
with a malevolent glance at the other’s cast-iron face. 
Further necessity to prevaricate was rendered unnecessary 
at this point by the fact that St. Maur himself, unnoticed 
by either of the occupants of his room, had begun to climb 
up the window. The Dumpling let off a warning whistle 
as his head hove in sight. But it was too late. 

Seeing himself observed, St. Maur did not take the trouble 
to evade his fate. He continued his dangerous ascent 
and, apparently clinging on to the bit of lead piping by 
his eye-lashes, put his hands on to the window-ledge and 
swung himself into the room. 
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" So it’s you, is it, Sally ?” he remarked, without turning 
a hair. “ Oddish time to make a call—what ? ” 

“ You can come to the Senior Common Room at one 
o’clock to-morrow,” said Salbourne briefly. 

“ Not really ? ” chafled St. Maur. “ What’s the 
idea ? ’’ 

" If you've no sound excuse for being out at night we 
shall report you to the Doctor,” answered Salbourne, his 
voice giving his hearers about as much comfort as a chilly 
wind would have done, 

” But that means the boot for me, old tiling,” 
objected St. Maur. “ I don’t want to be sacked as 
badly as all that! ” Suddenly he ceased to laugh. 

He had queer eyes that sometimes looked grey and 
sometimes green, that you noticed the first thing 
in his face. He gave Salbourne a difficult 
smile that for a minute made his face full 
of feeling. ” You’re not the sort of chap, 

Sally, that a fellow yearns to ask favours of,” 
he said, with an unexpected wistfulness, 

but—but—I give you my word, I wasn’t 
doing any harm to-night. Don’t report me 
to Billy, there's a good chap, and, short of 
the sack, 1 swear I’ll take any gruelling you 
fancy without grousing.” 

St. Maur must have found that a bitter 
pill to swallow. But for all the impression 
he made on the Head of the house, he might 
have been talking to a stone. 

"Senior Common Room, one o’clock,” 

Salbourne repeated. 

"Right—O 1 I’ll jot down our little 
appointment on my cuff, Sally,” returned 
St.Maur, the feeling vanishing from his face. 

Sorry to break up the party, and just as 
you’re getting chatty, too. But 
what do you say to bed ? Venus 
might think it on the late side— 
what ? ” » 

But the word " sack ” had been 
beating a little tattoo of horror on 
the Dumpling’s brain ever since 
St. Maur had made use of it. He 
lolloped between the Head of the 
house and the door. He looked like 
a feather bed stopping the advance 
of a ramrod. „ 

"Oh, hang it all, Salbourne, even 
you couldn’t be such a mouldy 
beast as that 1 ” he protested. 

Salbourne shrugged his shoulders 
with an air of detachment that 
would have irritated anyone, and 
that simply maddened the Dump¬ 
ling. who thought the world, and 
a bit over, of St. Maur. 

" Don’t wave your back at me, 
you cad,” the little man spluttered 
furiously. " You know as well as I 
do that you only want to get St. 

Maur sacked so that you can be 

house captain of cricket instead of him, and get his place 
in the Eleven.” 

" Manners, Dumpling 1 manners ! ” put in St. Maur 
reprovingly. 

You will do me five hundred lines, Brownlow, for 
being out of your study after Lights Out,” answered 
Salbourne unmoved. 

He shoved the Dumpling on one side without exerting 
himself much, and left the room. 

■' Here, off with you to bed, old son,” said St. Maur 
cheerily to the discomfited one. "Between Sally and you 
it doesn’t look as though I’m going to get much beauty 
sleep to-night.” 

” The sweep I The swollen-headed sweep 1 ” foamed the 

Dumpling. ” If he does get you sacked, I-” he stopped 

abruptly. 


“ You silly ass 1 ” said St. Maur, but with a l?>ok he would 
have given to no one else. “ And now march.” 

The Dumpling perforce obeyed, but he lay awake all 
night all the same. Nor did St. Maur himself get much 
of the beauty sleep of which he had spoken so glibly. 
He was horribly hipped, really. Sacked ! And from the 
most topping school in the world, at the beginnifig of the 
summer term, with all the house matches in front of him. 
and with Bradley, captain of the Eleven, counting on him 
to give the school the game in the match with Wimborne I 
And it wasn’t only the cricket, either. There were his 
chums, and the great time generally he had always had at 


He put his hands on to the window-ledge and swung himself into the room.” (See p. 2.) 


St. Edmund’s. He had fought his reckless way upwards 
from the Lower School, tumbling into one wild scrape 
after another, but enjoying every minute of his days. 
He hadn’t done much for the old school in the way of exams, 
and things like that, perhaps, but he had sweated like a 
nigger nt cricket. He was popular and jolly, and with all 
his capacity for going the pa'cc, had always kept a straight 
course. 

Still, it wasn’t the memory of the rattling good time he 
had had that had made him" humble himself to Salbourne 
just now. It was the thought of his father and mother. 
There were just the three of them, and they had always 
been such good pals. For all his courage, a lunny little 
lump came into St. Maur’s throat just then, and he lay 
staring out of the window with miserable unseeing eyes 
until First Bell sounded. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SALBOURNE'S BAR OF JUSTICE. 



I Prefects of Venning’s 
^ were sitting in solemn 
conclave when St.Maur 
presented himself the 
next day. He strolled in, ten 
minutes late, and surveyed 
them affably. Salbourne, with 
a solemn wave of his hand, 
motioned for him to stand in 
front of them. St. Maur, so 
far from doing anything of 
the kind, took a chair and, 
seating himself astride it, with 
his arms comfortably resting 
along the back, opened the ball. 

‘' So, here we are again, 
Sally,” he observed-pleasantly. 

The Prefects of Venning’s, 
taken as a body, had lots 
oi excellent prefectural qualities, but no one had ever 
compared them to the modest violet. They were, in fact, 
" lifty ” to the point of oifensiveness. This was partly 
due to the fact that they unconsciously modelled them¬ 
selves on Salbourne. Not that they came within a mile 
of the calm, even “swank” with which he had appa¬ 
rently been born. 

There were five of them, including Salbourne himself. 
Smallest of all of them in point of size was Alexander, 
who wasn’t much taller, really, than his own fag. But 
what he lacked in inches he made up in self-importance. 
Even his peers found him hard to bear at times, while the 
Juniors frankly loathed him. Then there was Stopford, 
a solemn youth in spectacles, who, having discovered the 
obvious, used to voice it with an air of sententious gravity 
that made people tired. Even as a fag he had been 
known as the " Owl.” Randall—” Rat Randall,” as 
St. Maur had christened him, may have had his good 
points. Still, anyone would have been excused for think¬ 
ing he kept them carefully tucked out of sight. Leigh- 
Smith, the last of the five, had less individuality than 
the rest. As a rule, he contented himself with copying 
Salbourne’s mannerisms and repeating his opinions at 
second-hand. The five were fairly good friends and stuck 
together, as did all the Sixth, more or less. 

All except Sloppy, that is. Sloppy was not his real 
name, of course. But he was never called anything else, 
though at Roll-Call he answered to Cobham. Sloppy was 
one of those exceptional boys who, mercifully for them¬ 
selves, are not often to be found in a public school. When 
they do find themselves there their unlikeness to then- 
fellows makes it the loneliest place on earth for them. 
Sloppy was a socialist, and his hatred of all that the gilded 
youth of St. Edmund's held most sacred was of an almost 
passionate kind. The mere thought of rank and wealth 
revolted him, and his grouse against form and fashion was 
such that he carefully refrained from doing his hair, which 
hung in untidy wisps round his face. As a further protest, 
he wore atrocious ties and sported linen as soiled as that 
of a Russian anarchist. He was a very silent person, 
and no one took the trouble to talk to him particularly, 
cranks of his kind being badly barred at St. Edmund’s. 
But whenever he heard of any injustice being done to the 
poor and weak, Sloppy’s tongue would be unloosed, and 
he would let himself go in a fierce, sudden way that 
astonished his hearers not a little. In these moods of 
his everybody edged away from him as quickly as pos¬ 
sible from an uneasy fear that he would end up by crying 
like an hysterical school-girl. 

With a set of prefects as competent as those w r e have 
described to run the house, it might be supposed that 
Mr. Venning himself had a soft job. But this was far 
from being the case. Any ultra signs of grace among the 
Sixth were more than made up by a tearaway Fifth and a 


set of as lively Juniors as ever made a house-master lose 
weight. And in spite of the immeasurable distance betw een 
them, both the Fifth and the fags had thrs in common, 
that both alike considered it not only a pleasure but a 
duty to score off the Sixth. It was an agreeable example 
of the touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 
It w as quite a sporting thing to do, too, since the Sixth 
had a way of making their tormentors very sorry for 
themselves if they were unwise enough to get caught 
out. 

To say that Mr. Venning himself was not popular is 
to put the case mildly. He was a plain-featured, insig¬ 
nificant little man, and the commonness of his appearance 
rendered his nickname of “Venus” peculiarly pleasing 
to the young gentlemen of his house. Moreover, there 
was the suggestion of a cockney accent in his speech 
which in moments of excitement became pronounced. 
St. Maur could mimic him to the life. Salbourne did not 
descend to such juvenile pleasantries, of course. Still, 
his nose, though built on classical lines, would curl up at 
some of the unhappy house-master’s worst lapses. Mr. 
Venning was too thick-skinned to notice these delicate 
manifestations. But some of St. Maur’s witticisms at 
his expense had, unfortunately, come to his ears. The 
house-master had a small, mean nature, and he treasured 
them up in his mind. No wonder the Dumpling had not 
wanted him on the scene the night before. 

The Head of the house made a weighty pause before 
commencing business. St. Maur kindly helped him along. 

“ You were going to say-” he said politely. 

But Salboume’s self-possession was proof against this. 
" I was going to say,” he said coldly, " that we want to 
know what you were doing monkeying about outside after 
midnight last night.” 

"Should you swallow it if I said I was doing the sleep¬ 
walking stunt, Sally ? ” asked St. Maur, looking at his 
questioner with his head cocked a little on one side. 
One of the few things that had the power to annoy Salbourne 
was being called “ Sally.” Needless to say, St. Maur, 
who sensed this little weakness, made the most of his 
opportunities. 

The Owl spoke dp at this in his solemn way. " If you 
were really addicted to sleep-walking, St. Maur,” he said 
severely, “we should have had some proof of it before 
now.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t the first time I’ve made a bolt of it,” St. 
Maur informed him obligingly. 

" And what were you doing when you did get out, I 
should like to know ? ” inquired Randall suspiciously. 

“Well, the pubs, close early, so I couldn't have been 
there, my dear chap, could I ? ” answered St. Maur, with 
unabated cheerfulness. 

“ We don’t think this a joke, if you do, St. Maur,” 
said Salbourne sharply. 

“Anything butl” added Alexander, in his pompous 
way. 

“That’s a pity,” said St. Maur. "I’m getting quite a 
lot of fun out of it myself." 

“Well, if you won’t say where you were and what you 
were doing, we shall have to report you,” said Salbourne, 
his voice hard as granite. 

St. Maur flashed a searching glance at him from his 
grey-green eyes. “ You’d report me anyway, Sally,” he 
said. “ I was the worst sort of fool to ask you not to 
last night. I ought to have known that you’d jump at 
the chance. I’m not taken in by you. You'll be as 
pleased as Punch to get me kicked out.” 

" If you mean what Brownlow hinted last night- ” 

Salbourne was beginning, his breathing a little quickened. 

"Hinted! I like -thatl” jeered St. Maur. "If that’s 
what you call a hint I wonder what you’d call the whole 
shoot. The poor old Dumpling hinted that it suited your 
game to get me the sack so that you could walk into my 
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shoes as house captain of cricket. You got it straight 
enough from him./' 

“ If you really believe that-” jerked out Salbourne. 

with unexpected heat. 

St. Maur laughed in a sudden, bitter way. " I don’t,” 
he said. "Make your mind easy, Sally. I'd like to, but 
I don’t. One must be just, my good Sally, even to a 
poisonous prig like you. All the same, I think you’re the 
porcine limit. It wouldn’t have done you any harm, you 
smug fool, to let me off last night. I’d have told you where 
I was right enough if you’d been decent about it. It’ll 
be the chuck for me all right. But you can bank on my 
getting a bit of my own back on you and your precious 
crowd, all the same.” 

You’d better go,” said Salbourne, keeping his temper 
with difficulty. 

*’ That's all right. I’m just off,” St. Maur told him. 
" So long, Sally.” This last with a jaunty swing of his 
shoulders as he took himself off. 

St. Maur, with his head well up, strolled back with 
apparent nonchalance to his study. As he expected 
he found it full of sympathising and sorrowing friends. 
He could hardly edge his way in through the press of 
visitors. They sat four deep on his bed. They made the 
bureau crack under their weight. They sat in clumps 
on the floor. They lined the walls. As for the things 
they said, Salboume’s ears ought to have burned. 

St. Maur destroyed any faint hopes they might have 
entertained at the start. 

“ Had my little interview 1 ” he told them. " Not 
half bad. They were awfully nice 
about it, really. Would I kindly tell 
them where I was browsing last 
night, but not to bother to oblige if 
I didn’t feel like it, as they meant to 
report me to Billy anyway. Cheery 
chaps ! ” 

" I’d like to choke ’em 1 ” said the 
Dumpling in a muffled voice, and the 
Fifth thereupon became voluble. 

St. Maur’s friends, seen thus en 
masse, were as pleasing a lot of 
fellows as one could ever hope to 
meet. With their clean-cut, well- 
bred young faces, their jolly laughter 
and easy self-assurance, they more 
or less answered to the 
ordinary type of English 
public-school boy. But 
that was entirely in their 
favour, since it is the best 
type in the world. Not 
being in the Sixth, they 
were not weighted by the 
responsibilities of office, 
while they did not allow 
the necessity of keeping 
rules to lie very heavily 
on their shoulders 'either. 

Except for St. Maur, with 
his striking face and queer 
eyes, and the little fat 
Dumpling, you might not 
have singled them out 
individually in a crowd. 

But there wasn't one orf 
them whom you wouldn’t 
have been glad to have 
for a friend. There was 
Edwards, for instance, with 
his plain, kind looks, who 
wascalled the "Confessor,” 
because he was the sort of 
fellow whom everybody 
who was in for a row, 
or had had bad news 


instinctively, and Lewis—"Carrots”—with his flaming 
head and cheery, larky ways, and Blackwood, who 
was quite a decent fellow, really, if it hadn’t been for 
his idiotic trick of coming out with fooling quotations.- 
St. Maur could count his friends by the dozen, but these 
three, with, of course, the Dumpling, were amongst his 
special intimates. 

After that fust outburst of his the Dumpling was silent. 
He sat on the window-scat playing with the tassel of the 
blind, his feelings too deep for words. And the others 
quieted down after a bit, too. There didn’t seem anything 
to say, really, that met the case. There wasn’t a fellow 
there who wasn’t feeling frightfully sick about it all. If 
you can imagine a- summer day with the sunshine suddenly 
wiped out of it, you will realise what the absence of 
their pal was going to mean to them. 

” Shall I go and see the beggars for you ?” asked the 
old Confessor, breaking the silence rather shyly. 

“ No,” said St. Maur, with a tone in his voice they knew 
better than to disregard. ." As a matter of fact,” he added 
honestly, "I did tell Sally he might flay me alive, or any 
little thing of that kind, if he’d only keep his mouth shut 
to Billy. The brute snuffed at the mere idea.” 

“Too late I stayed—forgive the crime— 

Unheeded flew the hours : 

How noiseless-,” 

quoted Blackwood mournfully. Half a dozen fellows 
promptly fell upon him and the rest of the quotation 
was squashed. 

"Bradley’s crossing the Quad!” an¬ 
nounced the Dumpling suddenly from the 
window. “ It looks as though he’s heading 
for here, too.” 

"Don’t talk rot,” exclaimed St. Maur, 
his voice slightly strained, nevertheless. 
Bradley wasn’t the sort of fellow one 
cared to face after making such a fool of' 
himself as St. Maur, in his heart of hearts, 
knew he had done last night. Bradley 
was captain of the school as well as 


from home, sought out 


St. Maur . . . took a chair and, seating himself astride it, with his arms comfortably resting 
along the back, opened the ball.” (See page 4.) 
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cricket captain, and in both capacities was the salt of the 
earth. St. Maur looked up to and admired him immensely. 
As house captain of cricket he had come a good deal in 
contact with him, and, as far as such a thing was possible 
considering their relative positions in the school, was a 
friend of the great man’s. It was a friendship of which 
St. Maur was quite honestly and un¬ 
affectedly proud. 

" He’s coming here, right enough,” 
said the Dumpling after a minute, 
giving St. Maur a queer look. “ Like 
to clear out while there’s time, old 
man ? " 

” I’m blest if I will I ” said St. Maur, 
and sat where he was, though with 
rather a heightened colour. 

Bradley thumped at the door and 
stormed in. He looked at St. Maur 
with a face like a thundercloud. 

” You everlasting lunatic ! ” was 
his pleasant greeting. “ What in the 
world made you play such a monkey 
trick as this for ? ’’ 

Everyone present would have liked 
to have heard the answer to that 
question. But no explanation was 
forthcoming from the culprit himself. 

” Is it a fact that you were fooling 
about outside last night ? ” the Cap¬ 
tain demanded irately. 

“Yes,” said St. Maur, meeting 
Bradley’s angry eyes more steadily 
than might have been expected. He 
dislodged a couple of fellows from 
the nearest chair, but Bradley was 
in far too towering a rage to sit down. 

“ I suppose it didn’t happen to occur to you that you’re 
in the Eleven ? ” he asked, with sarcasm. “ And, perhaps, 
you think the Wimborne match nothing to worry about 
either ? ” 

St. Maur tried to laugh. " Oh, you’ll be able to get along 
all right without me,” he said. 

“Easily,” Bradley assured him. “The loss of a 
silly goat like you’s not going to upset me much. I 
shouldn’t care a rap if I never set eyes on you again.” 
This was quite untrue, as Bradley liked St. Maur ex¬ 
tremely and hated the thought of his going. “ It's the 
cricket I’m thinking of, you idiot, not you,” he snapped. 
‘‘ As you’ve so precious little else to be pleased with your¬ 
self about, I don’t mind telling you that your batting isn’t 
half bad. And I’m hanged if I know who to put in your 
place, either, Oh, you rotten ass ! ” 

‘ ‘ Can’t you persuade Salboume 
to let you fix up the business 
instead of the Doctor ? ” asked 
Edwards, in his sensible way. As 
a rule, the old Confessor had a 
knack of smoothing people down, 
but this only made the Captain 
explode worse than ever. 

"I’ve been to Salboume,” he 
snapped. "That bright idea did 
occur to me, Edwards, I’m ashamed 
to say. The minute I heard that 
St. Maur had gone this silly mucker, 

I bucketed off here. I .told Sal- 
bourne I’d find lots of ways of 
making St. Maur wish he’d never 
been born, without the Doctor 
being brought into the thing at 
all. He ”—the Captain made a 
wry face—" as good as told me 
that I was trying to make it a 
let-off for St. Maur because I 
thought he’d be a useful man in the 
match. And as it was about true, 

I had to shut up.” 


St. Maur looked at him with a gratitude in his eyes 
which the Captain saw right enough, although he dis¬ 
regarded it. 

"Anyway, it’s all up, St. Maur,” he saidgruflly. “ You’re 
in the cart and you’ll have to face it. Salboume was just 
going to tell Mr. Venning when I left. Serve you right, 
too 1 ” he added morosely. 

The flush on St. Maur’s face looked 
as though it were being burnt in. But 
he took his dose in silence. 

"Salboume isn’t losing any time 1 ” 
piped up the Dumpling from the 
window. " The beast’s making it all 
right for himself. He’s getting St. 
Maur shoved out of the way so he 
can be house captain of cricket. And 
a place in the Eleven would suit him 
down to the ground, too I ” 

The Captain lifted a rather startled 
face to St. Maur. “Do you think 
that, St. Maur ? ” he asked doubt¬ 
fully. 

“No,” St. Maur told him. He 
spoke reluctantly, and rather as 
though he was biting a sour apple, 
but there was no mistaking his 
sincerity. “ I loathe the man. He’s 
been confoundedly ill-natured over 
this business, and I’ve a lot to pay 
him back for. My Aunt 1 If I saw 
him roasting over a slow fire wouldn't 
I grab a poker and stir it to a good 
old blaze I He’s the limit in brutes, 
but all the same, he’s all right— 
straight, an’ that.” 

" Perhaps the Doctor won’t sack 
St. Maur, after all,” suggested Carrots, with a hopefulness 
he was far from feeling. 

The Captain jumped on him at once. “ Don’t drivel! ” 
he said contemptuously. "Of course, he’ll be sacked. 
Sure thing. As it’s the Doctor’s show' and not mine, St. 
Maur, I’m not asking you why you were racketing about 
last night-” 

He might not be asking exactly, perhaps, but he 
paused on a rather eager note of interrogation. 

St. Maur deliberately looked aw'ay, and the Cap¬ 
tain, who saw his last chance of saving him gone, grew 
positively green with fury. 

" Well, you’ve only yourself to blame,” he bristled. 
" And if you do get it in the neck from the Doctor, it 
won’t hurt me or anybody else.” 

“ ’ Methinks the lady doth pro¬ 
test too much,’ ’’murmured Black¬ 
wood, seeing his opportunity. 

“ Eh ? ” said the Captain, turn¬ 
ing an astonished face upon 
him. 

Blackwood obligingly repeated 
the quotation. 

"Meaning me?” demanded the 
Captain grimly. 

Blackwood hesitated. He 
gathered that his little contribu¬ 
tion to the conversation hadn’t 
been altogether successful. " Well, 
Bradley—V—,” he began deli¬ 
cately. ^ 

“ Yes, or no ? ” said the Cap¬ 
tain. 

• “ Ye-s, Bradley,” the other 
admitted slowly. 

“Then you can do me a hundred 
lines for impudence,” the Captain 
told him. 

Blackwood turned an amazed 
and injured face to his fellows. 
But he didn’t dare to protest 



BIT of grit to face defeat. 

And leave it slain before your 
fee: 1 

A bit of pluck to meet the gloom. 
And set faith’s starshine in its 
room I 

A bit of hope to pierce the night 
Of failure with a dauntless sight I 
A bit of song to drown the moan 
Of doubts and sighs—when you’re 
alone I 

A bit of will to shoulder load, 

And take the steep but duty-road I 
A bit of laughter—just to kill 
The fears which shroud some mist- 
capped hill I 

A bit of faith to “play the man,” 
In just your place in God’s life- 
plan 1 

LILLIAN SARD. 



TELL THAT TO THE MARINES I 

The Concer : — “ What are you doing to that bather ? ” 

The Sword-fish: —“ Giving him something to boast about. 
He'll go ashore and brag that he was attacked by a German 
submarine crew with cutlasses." 
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I audibly. The Captain did not have that nasty look in his 
eye ior nothing. , 

Bradley turned to St. Maur again. "As for that 
piffle about not having to leave, don’t you believe it, 
l St. Maur,” he warned him, trying to keep the pity out of 
his voice. ‘' What else can you expect when you go prowling 
about, heaven knows where, in the middle of the night ? 
The Doctor’s bound to sack you. He can’t help himself. 
It’s the rule. Well, you’ve been spoiling for something of 


this kind to happen for years, you silly chump, and now 
you’ve got it. And a jolly good thing, too." 

With this parting shot the Captain of St. Edmund’s 
flung himself out, and his hearers were able to gather that, 
for all his righteous wrath, he was as hard hit at the thought 
of St. Maur's departure as they were themselves. 

” Well-1 ” Carrots was beginning. 

" Shut up 1 ” said St. Maur, with a warning note in his 
voice, and Carrots left his reflections on their late visitor 
and his methods unuttered. 

Edwards might have volunteered a suggestion, but he 
decided to keep his mouth shut. Blackwood, luckily for 
himself, had the good sense to realise that no quotation 
from his store was suitable to the occasion. 

St. Maur had taken the Captain’s slanging lying down 
because he knew he deserved every word of it, and because 
old Bradley, who'd given him his colours, and been so 
decent to him all along, had a right to talk to him like a 
Dutch uncle if anybody had. All the same, he had had 


about as much as he could stand, and the effect of having 
been steadily pitched into for ten minutes on end had 
left him in no mood to observe the softer amenities of 
life. Unfortunately, Bibby chose this precise moment to 
present himself. 

Bibby was tire youngest boy in the school. He was 
very small, very good, and very new. He had arrived at 
the beginning of the term, and after having been more or 
less wrapped up in cotton-wool all his life by his people, 
was finding St. Edmund’s anything but the 
home from home he had fondly pictured it. 
He had a prim, baby' face, and a pibcise way of 
talking that rendered him an object of interest 
to the rest of the fags. As a result of the pains 
they were taking with his education, it seemed 
probable that all such little defects of speech 
would be cured in time. 

" Mr. Venning wants to see you, if you please, 
St. Maur," he announced now, his voice full of 
awe. To him the house-master was a very big 
person indeed. But then, too, so was the house 
captain of cricket. 

St. Maur received the glad news with surprising 
calm. 

” I don’t please," he Said bewilderingly. 

Bibby’s eyes grew round. "No, St. Maur?” 
he queried in astonishment. 

‘ * Certainly' not! ” St. Maur assured him. 
Bibby began to find the situation a little 
difficult. " I beg your pardon, St. Maur, but, 
please, what am I to say to Mr. Venning ? " he 
inquired at last. 

‘‘Tell him that a previous engagement pre¬ 
vents me from accepting his kind invitation/* 
St. Maur told him blandly. 

Bibby seemed to be learning the sentence 
by heart. You could see his lips moving as he 
repeated it to himself, in apparent anxiety lest 
any of its beauties should be lost in trans¬ 
mission. 

" If you’re not careful, old man, the kid’ll 
yank it out to Venning, word for word,” said 
somebody warningly. - 

" I mean him to,” answered St. Maur. “ I’m 
due at cricket, antf, with any luck, shall get in 
an hour or so before the order of the boot comes 
along. Spend my last afternoon chatting with 
Venus? Not much 1" 

" Oh, go and get it over, old sport, advised 
the Confessor, though with a certain diffidence. "You 
might as well.” 

There was a lingering hope in his mind that his friend 
would be reasonable, even at this late hour. 

St. Maur laughed at him. " Got my message pat ?" 
he inquired of Bibby. 

’’ Yes, St. Maur,” Bibby told him reassuringly. 

" Well, then, off it 1 ” said St. Maur, and Bibby 
went off with the air of one who has received a sacred 
trust. 

St. Maur caught up his bat, and with a " Come along, 
you chaps,” made his way to the door, thus preventing 
all further conversation. Nobody ventured to say a word 
to deter him, though they looked at each other rather 
ruefully' as they followed him out. But with their pal in 
his present mood expostulation was useless. One might 
just as well have tried to coax a mule. Besides, St. Maur 
was a bad man to meet when his back was up. Certainly, 
the fat was in the fire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TWO INTERVIEWS. 


EVER before in his life 
had St. Maur played so 
well as he did that after¬ 
noon. A little crowd 
collected to watch him. 
The news of his mis¬ 
fortune had got noised 
abroad during the course 
of the morning. It was 
a knock-down blow to a 
good many people. St. 
Maur would bo badly 
missed, both for his own 
sake and for the sake of 
UjlJ his batting. 

“St. Maur’s at the top of his 
form to day 1 ” said a School-house 
prefect who was walking along, arm- 
in-arm with Bradley. " He’s standing up to Jackson’s 
bowling in great style. Oh, well played, St. Maur ! ” he 
cried in a burst of irrepressible enthusiasm. 

But the Captain turned savagely away. " St. Maur’s 
shaping into the best cricketer the School’s ever had,” 
he cried bitterly. ” And to think a chap who can hit like 
that should go and monkey with his chances in the 
crazy way he has. A kid would have had more sense. 
And with that brute Salbourne taking himself so seriously, 
tool Oh, come along, for goodness’ sake, and don’t go 
shooting yourself hoarse over him. Well run, St. Maur ! 
Well run 1 ” he sang out in spite of himself. 

St. Maur heard him across the pitch, and his reflections 
may have been as bitter as the Captain’s. As he made 
his way back across the playing-fields, with the Dumpling 
on one side and Carrots on the other, while the Confessor 
and Blackwood brought up the rear, he experienced 
something of the feeling of the condemned criminal who 
knows himself to be treading kindly mother earth for the 
last time. He came of a cricketing stock. The lo-fe 
of the game was bred in with him. St. Maur had always 
beena great cricketing name at St. Edmund’s. St. Maurpdi-e 
had been one of the greatest of its cricket captains, and 
though he had pretended to mind that his son wasn’t 
higher up in the school, St. Maur couldn’t help knowing 
that he would have minded a good deal more, really, if 
he hadn’t been able to play a sound game. As for his 
mother, how bucked she had been when he got his 
colours 1 

This was gliding on thin ice. St. Maur knew very well 
that if he was to make the game exit from St. Edmund's 
that was now the only decent thing left for him to do, he 
must switch off this line of thought. He pulled himself 
together, but the effort left him more sore and wretched 
than ever. 

As ill-luck would have it, as he turned the corner, past 
the pavilion, the lugubrious back-view of Sloppy appeared 
within his line of vision. 

“ Mopish owl! ” said St. Maur gratuitously, and for 
no reason except that he was in a bad temper. “ Here, 
hand over that cricket ball, Carrots. I’m going to take 
a pot shot at the beggar. Bet you I get him ? ” 

Thinking St. Maur was safe to miss at that distance, 
Carrots obediently handed over the ball. But it was never 
safe to bank on St. Maur missing anything. He took 
careful aim, and the ball, leaving his practised hand, 
landed neatly in the small of Sloppy’s back. 

That budding socialist jumped at least three feet in the 
air. It was before tire days of bombs, or he might have 
suspected that the gentle Hun was at his games again. 
As it was, seeing the ball at his feet, and St. Maur and his 
friends within possible throwing distance, he was unreason¬ 
able enough to assume some connection between them. 
At any rate, he stqpped and waited for the trio to 
approach. 


Now Sloppy was not a prefect. But he was in the Sixth. 
Consequently he could make it uncommonly unpleasant 
for anyone who had had the temerity to commit an assault 
upon his sacred person. But in his present mood, short 
of the Doctor himself, St. Maur didn’t much mind facing 
anybody. Thus his negligent saunter up to the waiting 
magnate could scarcely have been bettered by Salbourne 
himself. 

But Sloppy’s remarks, when they came were, to say the 
least of it. outside the usual formula. 

” Why does a fellow want to go and hurt another fellow’ 
who has done him no harm, St. Maur ?” was his surprising 
query. 

“Is it a riddle ?” asked St. Maur, though he had the 
grace to look slightly ashamed of himself, too. He hadn’t 
wanted to hurt Sloppy particularly, of course. He had 
just felt like hitting somebody and Sloppy’s back view. 
for some reason or other, had annoyed him. It was 
difficult to explain this, however, to the person chiefly 
concerned, and to hide a momentary embarrassment, he 
gave a jaunty swing to his bat. 

Sloppy’s melancholy eyes focussed themselves upon it. 

“ That bat ! ” he said abruptly. 

" Well, what about it ? ” demanded St. Maur, slightly 
taken aback. 

“ I shouldn’t wender if it cost you ten shillings,” hazarded 
Sloppy. 

Since 'the day when he had no longer been obliged to 
play compulsory cricket, Sloppy had never entered the 
playing-fields. Even then he had not possessed a bat 
of his own and had always had to borrow someone else’s. 
Consequently his ideas on the subject were a little hazy. 

St. Maur surveyed the first-class article in question 
with the sort of look on his face that a mother’s would 
have worn whose baby was being disparaged. “ All of that! ” 
he replied with some sarcasm. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know that many a farm labourer 
gets less than that a w r eek,” announced Sloppy. " Why, 

I know a man—a respectable working man—whose health 
has given way, who has to keep a consumptive wife and 
six children on less than that! ’’ 

“Crocky family—what ? ” drawled St. Maur. “ Butwhat 
on earth has the respectable one and his wife and kids 
got to do with me ? ” 

" Nothing 1 ’’ said the socialist bitterly. " Less than 
nothing. It’s that that makes me so sick. Here you are, 
living on velvet and stuffing yourself with rich food-” 

“ What ? At Venning's ? ” chorused the othersderisively. 

" And spending your money on senseless playthings,” 
continued Sloppy, eyeing the bat reproachfully, "while 
your fellow creatures are starving 1 ” 

“ S6unds bad ! ” agreed St. Maur. On any other day 
he would have found Sloppy amusing. To-day, what 
with the bad ten minutes he had had with the Captain, 
the formidable interview in prospect with the Doctor, 
and the tragic homecoming to anticipate, he merely 
irritated him. “ It’s frightfully easy to talk,” he observed 
ill-naturedly. " But, if it comes to that, how much would 
you go through for the sake of, your precious working¬ 
man pal ? " 

“Try me!” breathed Sloppy, the light of the fanatic 
in his eye. 

“ Jollv good idea 1 ” rapped out St. Maur. evidently 
finding Sloppy a safety-valve. “ I got in a straight shot 
with the cricket-ball, didn’t I ? Well, here’s this bat 
you're making such a song about. If you like to stand 
off twenty paces and let me chuck it at you as hard as 
I can go, it’s yours. You can hawk it round for the benefit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tyke and all the little Tykes. And the 
shop I got it from touched me for a good deal more than 
ten bob, I can tell you. Is it a deal ? ” 

“ Rather 1 ” answered Sloppy. He looked quite pleased. 
" Where do you want me to stand ? ” 
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St. Maur gave him a queer look. "Here, take the bat, 
you idiot^” he exclaimed, "and do what you jolly well 
like with it. You can blue it in cod-liver oil and give vour 
seedy crowd drinks all round, for all I care. X shan’t 
want it again myself.” 

He put the bat quite gently into Sloppy’s hand and 
continued his walk back. With unusual tact, his com¬ 
panions made no comment upon the incident. But if he 
had been the corpse and they the mourners, they could 
scarcely have followed him into his study more dismally 
than they did. 

" Like to give me a hand.with my packing ? ” asked 
St. Maur grimly. 

" Don’t I ” said the Dumpling in a gruff voice. He got 
no further, since, for a second time that day, St. Maur 
received an unexpected visitor. All unattended and 
unannounced there bounded in no less a person than Mr. 
Venning himself. 

St. Maur rose languidly. “ Sorry I didn’t say ' Come 
in, sir,”’ he drawled. "You see, I 
didn’t hear you knock.” 

As the house-master had omitted 
this trifling detail, St. Maur’s insolence 
was studied. Mr. Venning understood 
as much and snorted angrily. Sunny , 
day though it was, he was wearing a 
woollen comforter, his horror of catch- I 
ing cold being almost a mania with 
him. He carried an umbrella per¬ 
manently about with him, and would 
have had every window sealed up if he 
could. ' | 

" I sent for you, St. Maur,” he an¬ 
nounced. 

" Yes, sir,” St. Maur agreed 
courteously. 

Mr. Venning began to lose his 
temper. " You didn’t come 1 ” he 
stormed. 

“ No, sir,” St. Maur acquiesced readily. 

" Why not ? " demanded the house¬ 
master. 

St. Maur leaned forward in a confi¬ 
dential manner and delivered himself of his 
reasons. " It was this way, sir,” he explained. 

“ I heard that Salbourne was on his way to sqe 
you—about a little matter connected with my¬ 
self, by the way—and I feared that if you were 
engaged with me you might keep him waiting.” 

"How dare you be so impertinent, sir ? ” 
exclaimed the house-master, but you could 
see from his face that St. Maur’s shaft had 
gone home. For though he deferred to his 
head boy in a way that was exceedingly bad 
for the latter, he wasn’t at all pleased to 
have had the trait observed. 

St. Maur looked at him more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

" You’d better look out, sir ! ” Mr. Venning warned him ; 
his speech, as usual in moments of stress, taking on a 
cockney tinge. There was more than a suspicion of 
"aht ” about the word "out." 

" Look aht of what, sir ? ” asked St. Maur in polite 
bewilderment. Needless to say, this exact reproduction 
of the house-master’s idiosyncrasies of speech was entirely 
appreciated by his audience. 

Mr. Venning reddened and turned the attack into 
another channel. " What were you doing out last night, 
St. Maur ? ” he demanded. 

“Curiously enough, that’s the very question Salbourne 
asked me, sir,” St. Maur informed him with an air of 
nonchalance. “ I didn’t see my way to enlightening 
him,” he explained sweetly. “ If I remember lightly, 
I based my refusal on the grounds that he hadn’t asked 
me nicely.” 

Mr. Venning loosened his comforter. He seemed about 
to choke. " I shall see the Doctor immediately,” he said. 


" and if any representations of mine can add to his certain 
decision to expel you, they shall be made.” 

“ I will remember that you did what you could, sir— 
in case the Doctor takes a different view,” St. Maur told 
him coolly. He couldn’t have told himself why he said 
that. Not because he expected it, certainly. He walked 
to the door and held it out with the most exaggerated 
air of politeness for the master. As Mr. Venning had made 
no movement to go, the insolence was again studied. The 
house-master went out fuming. 

" If I’d thought, I’d have asked him to lend me his 
‘ Bradshaw,’ ” laughed St. Maur. Then, happening to 


“ Never 

before in his life had 
St. Maur played so 
well as he did that afternoon.” 
(See page 9 .) 


catch sight of the Dumpling’s harrowed face, he desisted 
abruptly. 

There came a knock at the door—a decorous, solemn 
knock—that in itself suggested the bearer of bad news. 

"Marshall, to a cert.,” said St. Maur. "Old Bill’s got 
on the job already. Come in ! ” he cried abruptly. 

Marshall entered—soft-footed, punctilious, deferential— 
the very paragon of butlers. 

"The Doctor wishes to see you, sir,” he announced, 
his voice a judicious blend of respect and sympathy. 

" Well, as he’s sent no less a person than yourself to 
break the bad news, Marshall, you can bet your boots that 
it means the whole hog,” said St. Maur philosophically. 
" Bet you a bob that you’re 'phoning for ataxi for me within 
the next half-hour." 

" I never bet, sir,” answered Marshall. “ But if I may 
be allowed to say so, I 'ope things are not as bad as you 
think. Your cricket, sir, if I may venture the remark, is 
a fair treat 1 ” 
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" Good old Marsh! ” said St. Maur. “ Well, here goes 1 ” 
And witlrout a look at anyone he swung himself out. 

He crossed the Quad jauntily enough. But there was 
very little of the jauntiness left when he finally arrived at 
the Doctor’s study. His knock didn’t sound the buoyant 
sort of knock you would have expected from St. Maur 
either. But the Doctor’s firm, crisp “ Come in ! " was just 
what you might have expected from him. 

Doctor Wynne-Williams was the youngest head-master 
in England. Indeed, so young was he that his appointment 
had been objected to by several of the Trustees as a grave 
mistake. They pointed out that his lack of years might 
incline the youth under his charge to take advantage of 
him. But, however much it may have inclined the young 
gentlemen in question, they had long since discovered that 
in yielding to such inclinations they were merely looking 
for trouble. 

The Doctor, besides being very young, was very dis¬ 
tinguished-looking. He had a strong, clever face and a 
kind mouth. He was 
the sort of person to 
whom other people 
listened. He was the 
sort of person, too, 
to whom it would 
have been difficult to 
tell a lie. not only be¬ 
cause he would have 
despised you for telling 
it, but also because he 
would have found you 
out. 

St. Maur walked the 
length of the * long 
study and stood in 
front of him. He lifted 
his eyes and found 
the Doctor’s dark eyes 
regarding him very 
steadily. 

“ Will you tell me 
why you were out of 
your room last night, 

St. Maur ? ” he heard 
himself asked. 

St. Maur started a 
little at his tone. The 
way the question was 
put surprised him, 
too. Twice that day 
he had been asked 
the same thing. But 

not in that way at all. Nor had he, this time, to complain 
of any lack of politeness. 

” I wasn’t doing anything not straight, sir,’’ he stam¬ 
mered. 

“ I know that, St. Maur," the Doctor told him. 

St. Maur looked up quickly, and the trust he met in 
the Doctor’s regard made him his slave, surprised though 
he would have been had you told him so. 

A sudden rush of colour stained his face now. He 
looked at the Doctor helplessly, bewildered. “ I don’t 
know how to—explain—sir,’’ he let fall at length. 

“Try,” said the Doctor encouragingly. "What made 
you want to get outside ? ” 

St. Maur gave a little gasp of relief as though he had 
found the w’ord he wanted. " That was it, sir,” he 
said, his breath coming quickly, " it was because it was 
outside.” 

The Doctor nodded. " I have had that feeling, too, 
St. Maur,” he said unexpectedly. 

” You. sir ! ” exclaimed St. Maur. immensely surprised. 

We have said that the Doctor was the youngest head¬ 
master in England. But you would only have had 
to hear St. Maur's amazed tone to realise how im¬ 
measurably mature he seemed to sixteen. Impossible to 
imagine the Doctor, of all people, being prone to the law¬ 


11 All unattended and unannounced there bounded in no less a person 
than Mr. Venning himself.” (See page 10.) 


less instincts St. Maur was finding so difficult to describe 
in words. 

“Why yes, St. Maur,” answered the Doctor, smiling at 
him half whimsically, halt sadly. “ Sometimes it comes 
over me at astonishing times, too: when I'm correcting 
Latin verses, lor instance ; or listening to construes ; or 
sometimes even, on occasions like the present, when I’m 
interviewing rebels.” 

St. Maur received the information with such half wonder 
that the Doctor was obliged to laugh. “As a matter of 
fact, St. Maur,” he said, ” you’re perhaps the only boy here 
to whom I should have dared to confide the damaging 
secret with the least hope of being understood. But it 
helps me to get at your motives last night. You felt that 
the four walls of your study were too confining, didn’t you ? 

You wanted the touch 
of the wind on your 
face and the feel of 
the open about you. 
Adventures seemed 
calling, eh ? ” 

St. Maur’s queer 
eyes were as green 
as a cat’s with ex¬ 
citement. ” That was 
it, sir,” he said again. 
” I got stifled inside. 
And they say there’s 
a short cut to the 
bathing pond, through 
Oakley Woods, that 
nobody seems to have 
spotted. I’m trying 
to find it—and—and 
—the pipe was there, 
and I just shinned 
down it—not for the 
first time, either ! ” 
“That wasn’t at 
all a bad desire in 
itself, St. Maur,” said 
the Doctor, with a 
kind look. “ But,” 
his voice didn’t lose 
its kindness but it 
took on a more in¬ 
flexible quality that 
the boy involuntarily 
braced himself to meet 
—“ the trouble was 
that you yielded to 
it at a wrong time. 
If every budding explorer gave way to his vagrant im¬ 
pulses in that weak way, he wouldn’t have much to show 
for it in the end. Instead of doing his bit of the world’s 
work, and discovering new lands for the race, he would 
probably degenerate into a mere tramp and waster. You 
want to do better than that, St. Maur ? ” 

” Rather, sir! ” exclaimed St. Maur. “ I’d give my 
head to discover new' lands. Besides, I don’t like tramps, 
sir,” he confided, and the Doctor suddenly realised how 
young he w r as. “ Low-down, filthy creatures I ” 

” Quite so,” agreed the Doctor. ” But they weren’t 
that to start with, you know. The odds are that every 
tramp has some spark of genius inside him that training 
and discipline might have developed into something 
splendid and useful. Be thankful that, however disagree¬ 
able you may have found it, you yourself ran up against 
retribution last night, my boy.” 

“ It was like my luck, sir, to find Salbourne waiting 
for me,” agreed St. Maur innocently. 

The Doctor laughed. Then he grew’ deadly serious again. 
"If I don’t expel you for being out of school last night, 
St. Maur, I shall be creating a precedent,” he said abruptly. 

Something hopeful jumped to St. Maur’s eyes. “ You 
could, sir,” he said eagerly, and the unconscious emphasis 
on the “ you ” made it flattering enough. 
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St. Maur gazed at the Doctor in helpless be¬ 
wilderment. “ What am I to say, sir ? ” he asked 
stupidly. 

“ It is in your hands entirely. St. Maur.” the Doctor 
told him. 

St. Maur was in the most dreadful embarrassment. 
" A flogging, sir ? ” he hazarded doubtfully, after a 
bit. 

“Should you particularly mind a flogging, St. Maur ?” 
inquired the Doctor. 

“No, sir—not awfully,” St. Maur admitted. He had 
been flogged before and had not found the experience any 
worse than uncomfortable. 

“What part of your school life do you like best, St. Maur ? ’' 
asked the Doctor, while he hesitated. 

“Cricket, sir,” St. Maur answered promptly. Then 
he met the Doctor’s eye and went cold. It couldn’t be 
that. It could never be that, surely 1 He looked at the 
Doctor’s face in wild appeal but found no help there. 
Instead— 

“ You are on your honour, St. Maur,” the Doctor re¬ 
minded him. 

“ You don’t mean you want me to give up cricket, 
sir—not cricket ? ” St. Maur’s voice might have melted 
a stone. 

" If that’s the severest penalty you can think of, I 
most certainly do,” answered the Doctor. 

St. Maur searched wildly and feverishly for any gruelling 

he could honestly substitute. 

" About the flogging, sir—if you were to lay on harder 
than you’ve ever done before ? ” he suggested desperately. 
“ Would the best I could do in that line be as painful to 
you as giving up cricket ? ’’ inquired the Doctor. 

“ No, sir,” answered St. Maifr at once. 

“ Well then-” said the Doctor. 

St. Maur looked drearily out of the window. 
The sunshine was flicking the shaven lawns 
in the most entrancing way.. He 
could just see the top of, the pavilion 
in the distance. Then he swallowed 
hard. 

“The thing I’d mind most, sir, 
would be not to play cricket this 
term,” he said quietly. 

“Then, of course, it will have 
to be that,” agreed the Doctor. 
“ I’m sorry for the sake of the 
school, St. Maur. The matches 
will suffer badly, I’m afraid. I 
don’t think my own labours will 
be lightened by your remaining 
here. But, personally, I am 
glad to have you. And now 
go” 

Dismissed thus abruptly, St. 
Maur left the room with mixed 
feelings. Doep down in his 
heart there was a wordless 
gratitude to the Doctor. But 
at the present moment the only 
word that could adequately de¬ 
scribe him was Beast. 

“ Well, if I’m not able to play 
cricket, I’ll have lots of time on ' 
my hands,” he said bitterly to 
himself. " And won’t I make 
Sally and the old Cockney Venus 
wish they hadn't 1 ” 

From this last remark the in¬ 
telligent reader will, perhaps, be 
able to gather that Venning’s 
was in for a lively time. 

” ‘ You are on your honour, St. 

Maur,’ the Doctor reminded him.” (To be continued.) 


"Thank you, St. Maur,” said the Doctor gravely. 
“ Well, as a matter of fact, I’m not going to expel you. 
I’m going to punish you all the same, though. But you 
expect that ? ” 

"Of course, sir," answered St. Maur. His eyes were 
dancing pools of joy, and there was something unsteady 
about his undei lip of which he would have been frightfully 
ashamed had he seen it for himself. So the life of St. 
Edmund’s was still to be his again. There was to be no 
shameful homecoming. No breaking the bad news to 
his father. No having to face his mother’s kindness— 
there would have been nothing worse to fear there, St. Maur 
knew that, and that was just what made a fellow feel such 
a beast about it all. 

He didn’t know, of course, how he looked, or about the 
light in his eyes or the tremble of his under lip. But 
the man who could make precedents saw and understood. 

" I’m going to let you choose your own punishment, 
St. Maur,” he said unexpectedly. 

“ Me, sir ? " St. Maur could hardly believe his ears. 

" Yes,” returned the Doctor. “ Because I don’t happen 
to think your fault disgraceful enough to merit expulsion, 
that isn’t to say that I don’t consider it a very serious 
one. And in this case I shall expect you to choose the 

hardest possible punish¬ 
ment you can set your¬ 
self. I make that a 
matter of honour.” 
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The True Road to Success. 

A Business Talk to Boys. 

By LORD LEVERHULME. 


M Y earliest recollection of Bolton, in Lancashire, 
my native town, goes back sixty-four years. I 
remember quite well being hoisted on someone’s 
shoulders at the end of Wood Street, where I 
was born, to see them carry past a figure of "Old Nick " 
—the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, whose effigy, stuffed 
with straw and squibs, was being burned, and all the people 
were "booing "as it went down the main streets of the 
town. I got a peep at it. We were then at war with 
Russia, in the Crimea. Instead of being our enemy, Russia 
has lately been our ally; and I trust that great country 
will remain our friend, and help us in the great work of 
reconstruction and universal peace¬ 
making and peace-keeping to 
which we are all looking forward. 

My father, who was born in 
Bolton, and who, when out of his 
apprenticeship, had gone to Man¬ 
chester, came back to Bolton as 
a young married man and settled 
there. But, although Bolton is 
my mother-town, and holds all 
the sacred memories of childhood 
and youth, the colliery town of 
Wigan, only a few miles from 
Bolton,was a "second mother" to 
me. I went to Wigan as a young 
man full of enthusiasm, and I 
have always attributed to the ex¬ 
perience I gained in that friendly 
town, as a grocer, my equipment 
for the work that fell to me after¬ 
wards. There is much talk about 
environment. I do not despise it, 
as the existence of Port Sunlight 
proves. But I think a 'boy may 
be master of his environment, and 
that it depends more upon the 
sort of boy that dwells in the 
house, than the sort of house in 
which a boy dwells, as to what he 
will make of his future. 

I have no doubt the boys who read The Boy’s Own 
Paper go to boys’ schools, and that the girls who read it— 
and I am told there are many who do—go to girls’ schools ; 
but I attended a girls’ school myself until I was nine years 
of age, and I would like to see girls and boys educated 
together up to a much higher age than-is now customary. 

You may be quite sure that it is perfectly natural, and 
sane, and healthy, for the two to meet together in this way. 
Boys and girls played games together in my boyhood. 
One of the girls, who afterwards became the wife of my 
oldest friend, was the best runner of any of us. I met my 
own wife in that way. If it had ever been intended that 
boys and girls should be kept apart, surely families would 
have consisted solely of boys, or entirely of girls. In 
America, girls and boys are generally educated together, 
and I hope this country will copy that good example. 

I was never asked if I would go into the grocery trade: 
Perhaps it is a good thing 1 w'as not. At the age of fifteen, 
my father told me one day I had better get ready to 
come into the family grocery business. The school holidays 
were nearly, over, so I thought I might as well begin next 
morning; I did. There is nothing like a prompt start. 

What do you think was my first job ? Cutting and 
wrapping soap 1 And later I also cut and wrapped lump 
•sugar. I do not know whether it wap this early association 


with soap which caused the subject of soap to get into 
my mind. But it did get there, and the year I was married 
I turned my attention to soap, and that was when I was 
twenty-two years of age. 

Some years after that event I went, as a young man 
of twenty-five years of age, to Wigan to open a branch 
there of my firm, the Lever Wholesale Grocery Company. I 
used to go round travelling and getting orders, and I found 
them happy days. Although I went on business, I made 
many friends. I tried to know all there was to know 
about the articles I dealt in, and to do thoroughly the 
thing I was doing. I meant business, and I got business. 

I had many little adventures 
as I rode about the country dis¬ 
tricts of Lancashire in my gig ; 
but I must only find space for 
one, and that a humorous one. 
I pulled up at a customer’s, as 
usual, one morning, about eleven 
o’clock, and jumped out of the 
gig. The lady who was usually 
in the shop, and whose husband, 
being a collier, was nearly always 
at work, was not behind the 
counter. A strange lady was 
there, whom I had never seen 
before. 

" Will you come this way ? ” 
she said, and led the way into 
the little parlour behind the 
shop, where it was not unusual 
in those days for the shopkeeper 
to settle an order or pav an 
account. So I thought nothing 
about it. but followed her. 

When I got through the shop 
the lady began leading the way 
upstairs, and I said: " I think 
you are mistaken, madam.” 

" You are the doctor, aren’t 
you ? ” she replied. 

" No,” I said; " I am the 
grocery traveller, and I have called for the grocery order." 

She was the sister of the collier’s wife; and the wife 
was ill. and had just sent for the-doctor and was expect¬ 
ing him anxiously. I had a narrow escape. I might have 
taken a medical degree and never have got into soap at 
all, but been a doctor instead ! 

When I was a very young man of twenty-two years of 
age—in fact, in the very year in which I was married—I 
brought out a tablet of soap called " Lever’s Pure Honey." 
I was always a believer in the efficacy of a good title. I am 
not sure whether it is in existence now or not. That was 
in 1874—forty-four years ago 1 Always remember that 
there is a beginning to everything and one can never tell 
how important certain things are going to be in life. 

For instance, the first Trades Mark Act of the United 
Kingdom became law in 1875 ; and in passing that Act, 
Parliament decided that those who had used their name 
as a trade mark prior to the passing of the Act, could 
within a certain number of years—I think twenty—register 
that name as a trade mark. 

If 1 had not brought out that tablet in 1874, and put 
my name on it, I could not have registered the name of 
Lever as a trade mark, and you can see that that would have 
made a great difference to me. But,still, the prior claim would 
have been with my old firm, the grocery company—the Lever 
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Wholesale Grocery Company. So some years later, I went 
to the directors of that grocery company (with whom I 
have always been on good terms) and I offered them some 
money for the name of Lever—my own name—and so 
purchased for Lever Brothers, Port Sunlight, exclusive rights 
for sbap, etc., in the name Lever. 

So that was really how I began. People say to me, 
" When you began, did you see the good thing soap was 
going to be ? " and I reply, " Not a bit of it 1 I frankly 
tell you I didn’t. ” 

One man told me he had heard that my brother and I 
had got a few thousands of pounds, and that I had said to 
my brother, " James, we will double or lose it. ’’ 

It was not true. We simply kept doing the work of the 
day, day by day—that’s all. If we saw a chance of selling 
more soap, we tried to sell it; and the business grew and 
grew and grew. And, believe me, all sound and healthy 
businesses are built up in the same way. It is only a 
question of growth. There' is nothing miraculous about it. 
It is not a gamble. It is just steady growth, the result 
of hard work and perseverance day by day. That’s the 
whole secret. 

I know there is a general impression that in making 
money you have to do something wonderful; but, believe 
me, there is much more money made in doing something 
better than ever it was done before, than in doing 
something new—far more. % 

But, though I firmly believe in the efficacy of doing 
to-day’s wofk to-day, I believe just as firmly in the long 
view. One has to take a .step at a time, but it is with 
the ultimate intention of arriving'. Let me give you an 
illustration of what I mean. 

You very often find in a fishing village the backs of the 
houses run down to the beach, and the fronts are on the 
main road. There was a certain fisherman whose house 
was of this sort, and in the backyard was a litter of nets 
and broken spars, sails and lobster-pots. All the litter 
of a fisherman’s calling was piled up betwixt the house 
and the sea. 

Persons coming in at the front would say, " What a 
bad look-out you have from the room you live in; yOu 
only look at this yard, with all the litter in it.” 

Oh no!” the fisherman would reply, *' I look beyond 
that. I look at the beautiful sea and the distant mountains. 
That is what I look at, though these are the things I work 
with.” 

That fisherman was right. When the litter and impedi¬ 
menta of business depress 
you, forget it all and look 
beyond. I firmly believe that 
if a boy fixes his mind in¬ 
tently upon an object, and 
is prepared to pay the price, 
in devotiop to duty and in 
self-sacrifice, there is nothing 
to hinder him coming out a 
winner. 

The fact is that " For¬ 
ward I ” is “The Only Way,” 
unless we would go backward. 

There is a story of a preacher 
who took his text from the 
passage where Joshua com¬ 
manded the sun to stand 
still. He got a little mixed, 
and said : 

“ The sun has three motions 
—first, the forward motion; 
next, the backward motion ; 
but the text about which I 
wish to preach my sermon is 
the standing motion 1 ” 

In business there is no 
standing still. We are either 
going forward or going back¬ 
ward. 

To use an Americanism, 


the employer does not cut any ice in this proposition. 
Everything depends upon yourself. If a youtn is deter¬ 
mined to make himself indispensable, efficient, thoroughly 
capable—whether at tire lathe, in the office, or wherever else 
he may be—the employer does not matter a bit. 

That youth is fitting himself for a higher service, and 
the employer who docs not recognise it is going to be beaten 
in competition with some other employer who does, and 
who will take that efficient young man, recognise him, and 
give him some advance in position. 

There is not so much difference between us as some 
people seem to imagine. There is a great deal of nonsense 
talked about super-men. If there are such men, they are 
so rare we need not reckon them, any more than one need 
reckon a white blackbird. 

The main difference between one boy and another is 
that one takes an opportunity and another does not. We 
are all very much alike. Someone has said, " There is 
much more perspiration about success than inspiration,” 
and I am certain success is entirely a question of whether 
you are willing to sacrifice a present pleasure, a little ease, 
to exchange a jog-trot loafing existence for a strenuous 
one, in order that you may be prepared for your opportunity 
when it happens along, as it surely will happen along. 

There is not a boy, even if he is starting life, like Carnegie, 
sweeping out an office, or, like Edison, selling papers— 
every rich man in America started at the very foot of the 
ladder—and apparently not having more to look forward 
to than the next day’s work, but has opportunities passing' 
his way, and an opportunity comes, as a rule, in the form 
of service to others. It does not come in the form of 
helping ourselves to another spoonful from the dish of 
success, but in the form of helping someone else. 

Hard work and self-sacrifice must be practised so as 
to become habits. Many a youth will train most rigorously 
for a boat-race who will not train for business. Yet the 
basis of all business success is hard work combined with 
service, and the important thing is never to give up, but 
to keep on with our ideal aim persistently and perseveringly. 

I remember a young fellow saying to me, when I began 
business: "I wouldn’t work as hard as you work for 
. £500 a year. ’ ’ Five hundred pounds a year looked a fortune 
to both of us in those days. It did to me, I know. But 
when some thirty years had passed over both our heads, 
that same young man was working much harder than I 
thought I was, and his work was not only hard but 
monotonous, for he was at the same job he had been doing 

almost from. the first. And, 
believe me’, although he 
worked hard, he was not 
getting £500 a year. The 
work I had put in early, 
he had tried to put in 
late. 

Others profess to be quite 
willing to work, and to work 
hard, for success; but mourn 
the fact that they have no 
capital. Most of the young 
men who have done anything 
in this life started without 
capital, or with very little. 
Mr, Ford, who is said to have 
made fifty millions sterling 
out of cars, had no capital to 
start with. You find that 
young men who start with 
capital often lose it. Young 
men think it is capital they 
want. I know it isn’t. Capital 
is shorter of young men of 
the right stamp than young 
men are short of capital. 
The best chance a young man 
has in life is to start without 
capital, for he is forced to 
depend upon himself. 



SUPERFLUOUS TACKLE. 

Amateur Angler (in Big Fish Belt):—“I’m—ah—wather afwaid those 
howwid natives must have been wotting when they advised me to bwing 
a landing-net / ” 
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I would say to the boys : Don’t look for too much 
encouragement, and then you will not be disappointed 
and discouraged when it is not forthcoming. The boy 
who gets no pocket-money sets about earning it. The 
boy who gets little or no encouragement encourages him¬ 
self, and that is the best fo.m of encouragement. 

Lack of encouragement is the greatest stimulus a young 
man can experience. You remember the story of Lord 
Bcaconsfield. When he first addressed the House of 
Commons, it would not listen. Yet this snubbing did not 
discourage him. He encouraged himself. He said, “The 
day will come- when you will hear me.” And that day 
did come, as you all know.. 

Let us learn to despise those who would belittle us. 
The boy may be only a boy, but upon him depends the 
future of the empire; he is still father of the man. So, 
boys. learn to hate pity and sympathy and coddling. 
jJon't always be on the look-out for praise. It often 
enervates, making us too well satisfied with meagre results, 
too teady to sit down self-satisfied by the roadside of 
progress instead of pressing on to the distant hills of 
achievement. We are not a parcel of blind puppies, 
wanting warm blankets to keep us from perishing, but 
manly British schoolboys. 

A failure, rightly taken, may be the stepping-stone to 
success. The failure we allow to remain a failure makes 
our lives a failure indeed. There are some failures which 
are real successes. What a seeming failure Captain Scott 
and his comrades made of their Antarctic expedition—yet 
how we honour them l It is the honour always given to 
pluck and grit. 

Readers of The Boy’s Own Paper know that the 
ancients gave less honour to the ship tliat returned with 
sails set, everything trim and ship-shape, with cargo of 
great value on board—the ship that came snugly into port 
and moored safely alongside the jetty—than they gave 
to the storm-tossed barque that came back with rent 
canvas, battered bulwarks, broken masts, and, probably, 
damaged cargo. 

Failure may overtake any of us. But if we combat 
the failure, if we rise superior to it. that failure counts for 
nothing ; in fact, it would be more correct to say that 
failures, equally with successes, count for everything. For 
the man who stands the rebuffs of life—what Shakespeare 
calls the " slings and arrows of outrageous fortune "—is 
better and stronger than the one who never experiences 
anything but smooth sailing. 

Remember that none of us could walk if the ground did 
not resist the tread of our feet; you boys could not ride 
your bicycles if there were no resistance to the muscles 
of your legs as you press the pedals; no airman could fly 
but for the resistance of the atmosphere; we can only 


row a boat because the oars feel and overcome the resistance 
of the water and so urge the racing boat onward. 

In nature the same principle holds good. If the leaves 
of trees and plants did not resist the rays of the sun, there 
would be neither flower nor fruit; if the ear-drum did not 
resist and check the sound-waves, the sweetest music and 
the voices of our friends would not exist for us; if the 
retina did not resist the tremulous ether, there could be 
no such thing as light for us. 

There is no growth, no life, no sensation, no progress 
without resistance. There is merely stagnation. It is 
the struggle with resistance Which makes a boy strong, 
virile, manly, and eventually successful. A life without 
resistance is a life of ignoble ease, leading to no great or 
useful achievement—a life of no service to mankind and of 
little service even to oneself. 

I know there is an impression in many shallow minds 
that business and religion are antagonistic, that they can’t 
live together without quarrelling, that business spoils 
religion and religion ruins business. Believe me, that is 
entirely wrong. Business is founded upon the truths 
contained in the Bible—that is, successful business can 
only be founded on those truths. 

After all, a successful life is the one that brings most 
happiness That happiness can only spring from the 
opportunities wo have taken for doing good, of rendering 
service, of being kind and helpful. I remember that people 
who came into my father’s shop would often wait a long 
time, if he happened to, be busy, that they might have 
the pleasure of being served by him. He never thought 
of kindness being an asset in business; but it was, and 
it is. 

The customer knew that my father took an interest in 
things outside his shop-door, the arrival of a long-absent 
son, the death of a neighbour, the sickness of a child—all 
that concerned his customers concerned him. Does not the 
Bible tell us to bear one another’s burdens ? Does it 
not also say that it is more blessed to give than to receive ? 
and that he that scatters increases ? That it is the com that 
is sown that grows ? 

We should get into the habit of taking mental stock every 
evening, before we go to bed, as to how we have used our 
opportunities—of considering whether we have let any 
opportunity pass us by unused, of rendering service to 
others. For business is not a selfish thing, but a helpful 
one—not a vice but a virtue, not a menace but a blessing, 
not taking but giving, not grasping but distributing, not 
cornering but releasing—and when the world grasps these 
great truths, the antagonism between what is called labour 
and what is called capital will come to an end; for both 
will see that on joint service to the consumer the success of 
both depends. 


Last Man In ! 


OU’RE last man ini ’’ The boy turned 
Y red. 

1 He felt his cheeks with crimson burn. 

" I never get a chance,” he said. 

“ You’ve always won before my turn.” 
The Captain smiled and gently said, 

" Yes, but we may not always win. 

And when we’re up against it, lad, 

You’ll show your grit, though last man in. 

” You’re last man in ; there’s ten to make. 

The pitch is anything but nice. 

Their bowling’s keen ; the game’s at stake; ■ 

Keep up your end at any price 1 ” 

He gripped his bat and hurried in. 

Kept up his end ; the match was won. 

Above the noisy cheering’s din 

He heard his Captain's " Boy, well done 1 ’’ 


" You're last man in,” the Captain said. 

Far were the cricket-fields of yore. 

Gone the beflannelled boys. Instead 
Was all the panoply of war. 

"We’re up against it, boy I I’m out, 

And all our staff is gone before— 

You’re last man in to carry on; 

Hold on for just a little more ! ” 

“ You're last man in I ” ’Tis honour’s post; 

'Tis yours to seize and take your chance. 

Whilst you are there we’ve never lost, 

On England’s fields—or there in France. 

And when you’ve shown what you can do 
To keep us in, when things look worst, 

Recall how He, the Captain true, 

Promised " The last shall be the first." 

Robert Wills. 




“The Abodes of the Gods.” 


Head Masters’ Homes at the Public Schools. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


T HE two Harrovians were walking along the chief 
street of the Hill. They were bosom friends 
and were arm-in-arm; moreover, it was nearing 
the end of their time at the school. 

“ If only the gods were favourable, old chap," said one, 
“ I’d be all right. They, like us. dwelt on a hill, you know, 

and, after all, when the gods lived on Olympus-” 

His companion cut him short with a note of doubt. 

“ Ah," said he, " but, though the ancient gods dwelt on 
Olympus, the modern gods are quite of a different kind ! 
Moreover, their abodes are—there ! ” 

And, as they were just passing it, he pointed to the big, 
square, prominent house facing the high road which is 
so well known to every Harrovian as the Head Master’s 
residence. 

So that we are not far wrong, perhaps, in entitling this 
article " The Abodes of the Gods.” For it is intended to 
say something about those houses wherein live the men 
who exercise such a marvellously powerful and controlling 
influence on the destinies of the kingdom in ways that 
few folk really recognise. But those who have the deeper 
sense to see and know what a wondrous power is exercised 
by the great public schools on all the highest and best 
in the realm, what a surprising control they wield, and 
what an enormous influence they exert in every con¬ 
ceivable way on all sorts and conditions of boys, will not be 
disposed to cavil at our statement that the heads of these 
institutions are indeed “ gods ” among men, gods of no 
mean kind or order. 

We set out by referring to that great, square, solid 
residence of the Rev. Lionel Ford, D.D., at Harrow ; so it 
is, perhaps, only fair to say a few more words about this 
house first. You cannot mistake it as you stroll on the 
Hill. It stands just past the chapel and library as you go 
from the station, and it looks almost strong enough to 


stand a siege, whilst its general appearance is something 
like that of a great hospital. 

Its interior is commodious and roomy, and affords space 
for several boarders as well as for the family of the Head. 
From the back there is a capital view of the beautiful 
country lying between the Hill and London, and the hazy 
cloud overhanging the Metropolis is clearly visible. The 
general idea you get of this solid, substantial house, is that 
it seems as firm and safe as the Hill itself, and, if it is not 
half so pretty and attractive on the outside as are some 
of its rivals at other schools, your feeling about Harrow’s 
greatness is certainly not lessened when you notice how 
this residence stands “ four-square to all winds that blow ” 
and defies them all so successfully. There is a sort of omen 
in this, if only you can see it. 

Another famous " abode of the gods ” which has a 
Gothic aspect, so far as its exterior is concerned, is the 
residence of the Head of Eton College, the Rev. Cyril 
A. Alington. But its situation and outlook are alto¬ 
gether different from that of its rival at Harrow. The 
Eton Master’s house overlooks the fine old cloisters on ont 
side and the lovely College garden on the other. Moreover 
beyond this garden is the silver Thames, and as you sail 
up the river you get an excellent view of the fine red brick 
residence which all Etonians know well from intimate 
acquaintance with it, and you are reminded by the exterior 
of some parts of Hampton Court or Sheen Palace. 

Here the gods have not chosen such grim solidity for 
their dwelling, as at Harrow. They have not selected the 
smooth modern cement-like exterior as theirs, but rather 
the old toned-down red brick of the Tudor and Stuart 
days, the red brick which the wistaria loves and the climb¬ 
ing roses favour. The Eton Head’s residence has abundance 
of room in it, though he does not usually take boarder? 
into the house. But the old place contains many pictures 
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and valuable curiosities belonging to the college, which House ” is at the start the air 
are handed down from one Head to another, and not least the school of Arnold, and it i 
amongst these treasures are the series of painted portraits get his boy’s name entered 1 
of the various men who have for centuries ruled the him to go to Rugby if he dts 
destinies of the greatest school the world has ever known, the Head’s house. 

The warden’s rooms at Winchester were originally over You see, “ School House ” at 
the Middle Gate, and what is now his house was in Wyke- all the traditions of the p 
ham's time the college granary. This granary was, how- Winchester, and a few other c 
ever, turned into “ the abode of the gods ” at Winchester not had boarders in the Hea 
as far £>ack as 1597, and the garden-front was added a for a very long time, if at all. 
hundred years after- without them. And man 

wards. It was not until . -“1 of whom you have .heart 

1832. however, that the located there in their da 

present front facing nowadays amongst the nt 

Outer Court was built. T ... “ School House." 

This contains the college i !’ You cannot mistake “ 

picture-gallery, 'and there —- — JM p t stan( j s w j th its towe[ 

is a very large and . ..r Y.a *"? Street, with a small patcl 

beautiful garden attached j the big gates that stand ( 

to the warden's house, buildings across the roac 

from which a fine view striking, and certainly a 

of the east window of H House ” as you gaze at it 

the chapel is obtained. ’ 4 abodes of the gods at oth 

You' might do worse, dawns on you by degree 

too, than note the stables residence differs from most 

belonging to this house, And these differences v 

on its west side. They H bSB < j (he inside as much as' to 

are most imposing, when C rp iT- ' K k| £. rfjfjmjtt 

regarded merely as _ 

-Cables, and it is doubt- SSB JM 

they 

are surveying the house here, is the JjB 

clump of limes in the Outer Court, H & , -. ^ j ^ 

which all Wykehamists know w< II .is |H — a ' 

Paradise." This word was ultra 
used in the Middle Ages 1u signify 

mean anything great to the ordinary . 1> *£ 

person, but if you ask any West- 
minster boy what it signifies, you can 

be sure he knows all about it I For this house is the used as .» , 

extremely ancient dwelling long consecrated to the use of studies " V I 

the Head Master of the school behind the Abbey, and it of the SjJ/ 

can certainly boast of an age extending back beyond I400. boarders 

It is plain and unpretentious, except for its dark old are very 

stone appearance, so far as you regard the outside of it. small, the 

But the interior is quite another matter. Dr. Gow’s corridors 

present home was once most probably the home of the very nar- 

Abbey cellarer, and its two storeys include some very row, the 

interesting corners and rooms. The present doors and bedrooms or dormitories, eacl 
windows have rather detracted from the very antique look look strangely cramped after 
that once dominated the exterior, and the modern improve- schools. Yet the true Rugbi 

ments inside have much changed, too, the look of this house otherwise for the world, sine 

from what it was when last century dawned. mean a serious alteration a 

But the magnificent vaulted ceilings ; the splendid House ’’ interior arrangement 

collection of paintings of the long list of Head Masters, those great lights of Rugby- 

right from the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the charming, Arnold. Arthur H. Clough, T01 

if somewhat dark, library, with its reminiscences of Busby, Archibald Tait, and a host o 

Liddell, Scott, Rutherford, and other famous scholars, are day household words, 
well worth examining to-day, and they will make you feel Now, when it comes to an 
that this is, without doubt, a veritable abode of the gods really splendid appearance e: 

who govern the classical world in our own times. antiquity or modernity, you w 

The very name of " School House ” is enough to cause to beat Charterhouse. Mr. F 

a feeling of pride in the breast of every Rugbeian, facing Founder’s Court, on the 

whether old or young. To be a boarder in “ School buildings. Its high towers ai 
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The Head Master's House, Repton. 

striking erection, and inside it has every modern con¬ 
venience and arrangement for the use and comfort of its 
occupants. 

These occupants consist not only of the Head Master and 
his family, but of some sixty-five boarders who are known 
throughout Carthusian ranks as " Saunderites.” They get 
this name owing to the fact that the Head of Charter- 
house, from 1832 to 1853, was Dr. Saunders, and the boarders 
in his old residence at the school in London were thus 
called to distinguish them from the collegers or '* Gown- 
boys.” Curiously enough, the ending " ites ” became tacked 
on in due course to all the boarding-house boys when 
Charterhouse moved to Godaiming, the " ite ” following the 
name of the house-master, so that you get to-day Verites 
(i.e., Oliverites), Girdlestoneites, Lockites, Weekites, &c., 
whereby boys at the school are known and located. 

Perhaps the least imposing residence for the Head at 
any of our biggest schools, is that of Dr. Upcott, at Christ’s 
Hospital. It has always seemed to the writer that this 
is the one mistake the architects and builders of this great 
school made when it was transferred to West Horsham. 
Every other building is worthy of King Edward VI.’s 
magnificent foundation ; every other building is the wonder 
and admiration of the visitor. 

But the Head Master’s house, standing next 
to the glorious chapel, and connected with 
it by a covered way, looks really 
poor and mean in comparison with 
other abodes of the gods we have seen 
or shall shortly mention. Indeed, not 
only does there appear to be no room 
for any boarders in it, but it hardly 
seems as if enough space would be 
afforded for a fair-sized family itself. 

The house is also low and unimposing, 
both as regards the outside and the 
interior,- and it ought to be given 
over to some assistant in the near 
future, whilst a really worthy residence 
for the Master of such a grand school 
should be erected on the abundance 
of surplus land that surrounds the 
“ village ” which this fine Hospital has 
now really become. 

For sheer beauty of situation and 
charm of appearance it is doubtful 
whether any Head Master’s house can surpass that 
at Repton. It is a very large house, for it can 
accommodate no fewer than eighty-five boarders as 


well as the Head’s family, and its arrange¬ 
ments and fittings are quite modern. The 
gardens belonging to it are delightful, the 
magnificent views from its 
windows are unsurpassed by 
those from any of its rivals. , 
Even the glorious picture of 
the Thames Valley as seen 
from Eton, or the view from 
the Hill at Harrow, cannot 
excel this perfect scene from 
the Head Master’s residence 
at Repton. If there were 
nothing else that the cele¬ 
brated Derbyshire school 
could claim as her particular 
premiership amongst the big 
schools, she might boast of 
this without much fear. 

Should you any time stroll 
by accident or design into the 
precincts of Mr. Selwyn's 
private house at Radley, you may well be 
forgiven for imagining in your ignorance that 
you've fallen across one of the “ stately 
homes of England ” about which Mrs. 
Hemans sang so sweetly and truly many 
long years ago. For the house of Radley’s 
Head is exactly like the great mansion of some old 
aristocratic family. 

Its appearance is extremely noble and imposing, from 
whichever side you view it. Its windows are long and 
many ; its porch is large and attractive ; its fa9ade is 
absolutely unsurpassed by that of any similar competitor 
at our chief schools. 

Naturally, in such a house, there is space and accommoda¬ 
tion for a large number of boarders, and so it comes that 
this residence is indeed in every sense a very suitable 
candidate for being termed an abode of the gods. It 
looks neither too old nor too modern, this fine and imposing 
house at Radley. But its stateliness grows the more on 
you the longer you gaze at it, and you will feel after seeing 
it that Radley has cause to congratulate herself on possess¬ 
ing such a notable house. 

Now, it isn’t every Head Master of a fine public school 
who can boast that he fives in a chapel, Is it ? Yet this 
might truly be the boast of Jhe Head of Sherborne School, 
that picturesque ancient seat of learning in Dorsetshire, 
which could tell, an’ it cared to do so, of abbot and abbey, 
of monk and monastery, of old-world story and old-world 
education, a fascinating tale indeed. 
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There was a time, some generations back, when the 
authorities of the old Abbey church decided that the Lady 
Chapel attached, to it was unnecessary and superfluous. 
Moreover, they were just then wanting a new home for the 
Master of the school close by. So they thoughtfully and 
smartly resolved to kill two birds with one stone, and 
they turned the Lady Chapel into the residence of the 
Head Master of the school I Such it has since remained, 
and such it is to-day. But Sherborne is certainly the only 
school of its kind which has done such a thing, and the only 
place that can boast of its church having had a vicar who 
was actually born in its own chapel, as was the late vicar 
of Sherborne, who was the son of a former Head of the 
school 1 

The Head’s residence at St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, 
stands close by the high road, just inside the entrance 
gates, and looks very pretty and cool from the outside on 


a hot summer day, with its fine red brick and its covering 
greenery. It is, perhaps, the only abode of the gods which 
stands so close to the territory of the " Volsci," and so 
open to the vulgar gaze, if we except that square-set 
solid stone building which adorns the famous Hill. But 
the traffic surging day after day through Hammersmith 
is much greater than that which finds its way up Harrow’s 
beautiful hill, hence the St.' Paul’s abode is better known 
to thousands of Londoners. They, like the boys who pass it 
day by day as they go into the school grounds, regard it 
with a certain amount of awe. For the High Master of 
the Kensington foundation is a great man in the world, in 
more ways than one, and mighty London adown the west 
end recognises this. If this red*brick house is not so large , 
as some, if it is not so stately as others, yet its Head is not 
least of the mighty ones who dwell in the abodes of the 
gods in this prosaic England of our own times. 


A Scribbled Name. 


J UST a name upon a Wall- 
Writ in pencil—that is all I 
Just a schoolboy's scribbled name— 
What has that to do with fame ? 
He who wrote it, long ago. 

Passed into man’s ranks, we know: 

Bore himself full bravely : spent 
Yonth and strength in calm content 
For his country’s cause: he fell. 

Just a soldier—fighting well I 


No great meed of praise he won : 

He just did what men have done I 
Did what thousands yet will do — 

Unsung heroes—simple—true 1 
• * • 

Yet, as other laddies see. 

That short name writ boyishly— 

Unashamed, their eyes grow dim— 

For “ The School" was proud of him 1 

* Lillian Gard. 


A Talk to Boys, j 
-i 

» 

Keeping Your End Uj 

3. 

| By an Old One. 


I REMEMBER watching a great test match in those 
prehistoric days before the War, and seeing two 
men win a game which seemed lost. They literally 
pulled it out of the fire of failure. Yet one of those 
men made no runs, or only one or two at most. His 
contribution to the great victory was “ keeping his end 
up." 

Have you ever met people who, because they could not 
be secretary wouldn’t join the club, or because they couldn’t 
keep goal wouldn't play right wing, or because they couldn't 
dust the vases wouldn’t wash up ? Of course you have. 
They are people who refuse to co-operate, who decline the 
task of keeping an end up for the common weal. 

Such people—and they are common—are bad citizens. 
They pay their taxes and their rates, but they are bad 
citizens nevertheless, because they are not willing to do the 
duty which lies nearest to their hand so long as it keeps 
the car of state moving. If they can’t be in the shafts, 
they won’t put a shoulder to the wheel. If they can’t 
drive the team, they won’t push up behind. 

Every schoolboy knows the value of the chap who can 
keep his end up. And he knows another thing—that the 
time will come when that chap will make runs. The watch¬ 
fulness and care and patience necessary for keeping the 
end up against all sorts of bowling—fast, medium, slow, 
googly. donkey-drops, yorkers, oil-breaks, leg-breaks, full- 
pitchers—develop capacity, and when the man who has 
kept his end up begins to let out he makes the fur 
fly. 

There was a man detailed to keep a corner of a trench 
intact, and when the enemy approached he threw bombs, 
and when a Hun or two tried to take his flank he bayoneted 
one and pistolled another, and gave a third a craric over 
the head with the butt, and another a knock-out blow 
with his fist. 

He couldn’t see any other man of his side about, but he 
was determined to keep his end up. He had that little 
section of trench to defend and he was just trying to do it. 
Night came on and he was unrelieved, and the foe bom¬ 


barded him and bombed him and grenaded him, and tried 
to rush him, but this fellow kept his end up. 

A little later he found he had won the V.C. He wondered 
how he had done it; but he little knew that he had saved 
the situation, probably guarded a dozen treqches when he 
thought he was only defending one, and saved scores of 
lives when he thought he was just defending his own and 
keeping his end up. 

One day a little cog-wheel in a huge munition factory 
said within itself: ’’ Hang it all I I guess it’s about 

time I took a rest. I’m clean tired of whirling round and 
round and apparently contributing next to nothing to 
the total power.” 

So it just struck work and would not budge another 
inch, and lo and behold, the whole mill stopped and half a 
day was lost by five thousand men, until that wheel was 
set going again, and some thousands of shells failed to be 
delivered in time, and incidentally cost the lives of a hundred 
mother’s sons on the Somme. 

Talk about wheels within wheels I That’s just how 
life is made up. Everything and everybody is dependent 
more or less upon every other thing and every other body, 
and when someone fails to keep his end up not only he 
but another also loses his wicket—and perchance his life. ’ 

What does the Old Book say ? “ No man liveth to him¬ 

self alone.” That's the same thing said another way. We 
are all cogs in the great machine we call Life and we 
must all keep turning, do our bit, subscribe our quota, 
give 'our mite, do our hand's turn or things will not go well, 
even if they do not stop altogether. 

Besides, when we humble folk keep our end up faith¬ 
fully, it enables the man who can do big things, who can 
make lots of runs, to knock the stuffing out of the bowling, 
and to win the match for right and justice and freedom and 
humanity. 

So, whether in war or peace, let us keep our end up, and 
be content to do the thing well which we are set to do, and 
not try to hit a ball over the pavilion when it is our plain 
duty just to keep it out of our wicket. 
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A Story of Football and Fighting* 


M IDDLETON Major was a born footer player. To 
see him loping down the field, with the ball 
bounding at his toes as though fastened to them 
bv some magnetic power, was a sheer delight ; 
and his coolness in a hot fight was proverbial. Long and 
lean and tireless, he covered the ground at a tremendous 
pace, though he never seemed to hurry. 

He was in his House Eleven ere he had been at School 
a'Season, and got his cap while yet a Lower Form youngster. 
In due course, he became Captain—the best Ellingham ever 
had—and led the School to victory season after season. 

He wore an old School shirt, which he had played in 
as a junior—its primeval blue long since faded into a 
nondescript grey-green. In the middle of the back there 
had been a tear which he had mended himself with a 
. diamond-shaped patch of a darker shade than the original. 
This patch was a sort of ensign or fiery cross to the team, 
and when once they saw it steadily dodging its way past 
the enemy to the open ground between the last line of 
defence and the goal, they knew that a score was pretty 
well certain. ^Middleton was popularly supposed to regard 
this shirt as ms mascot, and it was even suggested that he 
wore it under his other when he was pulling off an Engineer¬ 
ing Scholarship—which he did with almost the same ease 
and certainty that he scored goals. Without doubt, he 
had a tremendous affection for the garment, though it 
scarcely reached below his elbows and bore many honour¬ 
able scars in addition to the aforementioned decoration. 

Many a time when School had been having a desperate 
struggle to keep the goal intact, he would dive into the 
press, emerging a few moments later, cool as the proverbial 
cucumber, with the ball at his feet. The opposing forwards 
he would leave standing breathless, the half-backs be¬ 
wildered, while the backs made manful preparations for 
stopping his career, and the goalie gave up turning cart¬ 
wheels to keep himself warm and bolted back to his citadel. 
Back No. i would charge, only to encounter thin air—man 
and ball would be yards away. Back No. 2, rushing across 
to help his comrade, would find the ball placed nicely 
behind him—with Middleton attached. The backs safely 
negotiated, the goalkeeper would be all eyes and fingers : 
he knew Middleton, but he did not know which of his large 
repertoire of deceptive shots the latter would use. A glance 
at the foe, a moment to steady himself, the slow-moving 
body would galvanise into action and the ball would be 
flying into the net, a few bare inches from the custodian’s 
fingers. Then, as a mighty shout burst forth from the 
watching School, the goalkeeper would murmur : "I made 
sure he was going to use the other leg.” 


Then there arrived Middleton's brother. Bill. He was 
Middleton Major over again—tall, and thin as a lath, with 


By W. E. COSSONS. 


a listless, bo. ed air that deceived everybody—till they 
knew him. He took to footer like the proverbial duck te 
water, and, in the middle ot his second season, was elected 
Captain of Triscott’s House second string, vice Woodrufie 
with a broken leg. The prophets foretold wonders, the 
fags openly worshipped, while Middleton Major beamed 
indulgently through his pince nez arid spoke words of 
wisdom in the ear of his kinsman. To'all of, which Bill 
turned a listless ear and eye, never quickening one jot 
his unhurried saunter—Jock, the drill sergeant, called it 
a ” slouch ”—through liie. But he took it all in neverthe¬ 
less, and Triscott's crowd knew it. Never did the team 
work so hard, never did they spend less time and tin at the 
tuck-shop. Bill was as successful in his own sphere as 
his brother Bob was in his. 

In due course the latter left for the University, where he 
was welcomed with open arms. He won an Exhibition 
and played lor his Col. in his first term. 

Then'came the fateful days of August, 1914, and among 
those whose places were vacant when the next term com¬ 
menced was that of Private Robert Middleton, Royal West 
Chalkshires. Of course, he ought to have taken a com¬ 
mission in the Sappers—it was offered him—but he said, 
” I dare say I shall get a chancetto do a bit in the Engineer¬ 
ing line some day, meanwhile, here goes for a bit oi shootin’.’’ 
But if he preferred to hide his abilities as an engineer, he 
could not obscure his talents as a leader of men, and it 
was as Lieut. Middleton that he finally reached the firing- 
line. 

Bill meanwhile got his cap and pondered ways and means 
of convincing Mr. Middleton, senior, t-he Head, and Lord 
Kitchener that he was over eighteen and that the War 
could not possibly go on without him. Now and again 
Bob wrote to him. For instance:— 

Dear Bill, —Thanks for letter and fags. My chaps 
enjoyed them immensely. The next time you Lower Form 
plutocrats feel like chucking your wealth about, some acid 
drops would be welcomed by No. 14 platoon—they are 
fine things for quenching the thirst. We have just come 
out of the front ditch for a few days' spell. I have a fine 
lot of chaps. My sergeant is a great footer player and 
in peace times was a pillar of strength to the something- 
or-other Hornets. We have great discussions about play 
and players. Yesterday we got up a match; he bossed 
one side and your humble the other. The sergeant’s crowd 
won by a goal to love. He played a great game himself. 
I am glad you've got your cap. Take it steady, old man. 
and don’t let your head get too big for it. Remember 
what I told you about your left foot. Let me know how 
you get on with Ripington. Remember me to the lads 
of the village; K.R. to Triscott and the Beak. By the 
way, old Jock is a power in the land out here as Sergeant- 
Major of our 6th Battalion. I heard him a day or two ago 
telling a squad he’d drilled a lot of something or other 
school kids who were an adjective lot smarter than they. 
Presumably he meant us, but judging by the compliments we 
used to get from him, the 6th must be a pretty ragged crowd. 

We have a stunt on the day of the Ripington match. 

So long. 

Bob. 

»**»*•* 
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Bill, meanwhile failing to convince the poweis aforesaid 
of the great blank Sir John French would feel in his life 
if he (Bill) were not at hand to assist him. devoted his 
attentions to the School Cadet Coips and the match with 
Ripington. This was the match ol the season, and his 
first lor the School. 

The night beiore the match, he was going through his 
belongings in a search tor a pair of laces for his football 
boots when he discovered a parcel, which at first he tailed 
to recognise. Then he remembered it contained Bob's 
footer-togs. Sentiment and curiosity impelled him to 
open it. There were the old navy knicks with a patch of 
red mud—a relic of the last Ripington match in which 
he had played. Bill remembered Bob getting that trade 
mark. 

Where w’as he now, he wondered. Would he ever wear 
those togs again ? Poor old Bob. He wished he could be 
there to-morrow. Hang it all. he’d £ive his place in the 
team to see Bob for five minutes. He laid the knicks on 
the bed and unrolled the shirt. There it was, patch and all, 
faded and shrunk and ragged, a veritable remnant of a 
garment. Bill wondered whether there was anything in 

the idea of it being a mascot. Of course not, but still-. 

He pondered for a lew moments. Should he ? Why not ? 
The chaps would take it as a good omen if they saw old 
Bob’s shirt on the 
field next day. But, 
after all, perhaps they 
would think it was 
mere side. So he 
rolled it up again and 
put it back in his 
box. 

* * • • 

The morrow came 
and with it the visit¬ 
ing team. 

“A hefty lot,” 
opined Salisbury, 
flattening his nose 
against the dormitory 
window as the Rip- 
ingtonians filed 
through the gate. 

” Beefy,” said Mal- 
lock. 

“ Won every match this season,” went on Salisbury. * 

Bill, meanwhile, was sitting on the bed unlacing his boots 
preparatory to changing, looking about as miserable as a 
fellow could. ” What's up ? ” queried Mallock. 

" Dunno. Funk, I think;” was the laconic reply. “Feel 
sort of rotten all over.” 

Mallock and Salisbury approached the sufferer. " Here, 
I say,” said the former. “ You’re going to play-” 

“Oh. yes, I’ll play, of course,” replied Bill, “but I’m 
going to let you down.” 

" Never, old sport. You’ll be all right when you get 
on the field. Buck up and get changed. Here, let’s give 
you a hand. Come on, Sally.” 

They seized upon various articles of attire and com¬ 
menced to fuss round him. Then they sauntered down 
to the field with Bill ambling listlessly between them. 
He entered the Pavilion, where the teams had already 
assembled. The sight of the merry, chaffing crowd in 
all its war-paint bucked him up a little, but he sensed 
an apprehensive sort of feeling among the members of 
the home side as they sized up the opposition. There 
was a lot of unnecessary fussing with boots and shirt sleeves, 
and the fellows were noisier than usual. 

"Ready, lads,” sung out Baskerville, the skipper, at 
last. Then Griffiths, the goalkeeper, made a feeble joke 
which sent Bill’s heart down to his boots again. ” Got 
yoor rifles, bombs, rations, and gas masks ? ” said Griffiths. 

Then, over the top and good luck to you." Bob had 
a "stunt ’’ on that very day. Bill wondered where he 
was now, whether he was leading his khaki-clad comrades 


” over the top ’’ even as Baskerville, his successor, was 
leading his “ blue-shirts ” on to the field. 

“ My word, but it’s cold,” he muttered, as he felt himself 
shivering. He was the last of the string. The cheering 
which had greeted the teams was redoubled when he 
appeared, but he took no notice as he went to his place 
at outside left. ” Cool as his brother,” remarked Triscott 
to a fellow-master. 

The Ripingtonians certainly did look a formidable lot 
when they were lined up. Bill noticed mechanically the 
size of his immediate opponent, and he did not feel any 
more cheerful for the survey. 

******* 

After a few minutes’ play on the other wing, the ball 
came out to Bill. The field was clear but for himself and 
one burly opponent. They both darted for the ball. Bill 
hesitated a moment—hesitated and was lost. The Rip- 
ingtonian had the ball and was well away before Bill had 
made up his mind. Somet hing approaching a groan escaped 
the watchers. ” Middleton, get at it,” shouted Basker¬ 
ville reproachfully. But it was too late, the red and black 
was streaming down the field and the light blue was over¬ 
borne by sheer weight. Slowly, surely, they gave way. A 
few moments more and Ripington had registered its first goal. 

Bill went back to 
his place feeling sore 
and savage with him¬ 
self, determined, how¬ 
ever, not to make the 
same mistake again. 
Again the ball came 
out to his wing, again 
he and the other had 
sole possession of the 
field for a moment. 
Bill was first this 
time. He ran a few 
paces, was tackled, 
made a feeble at¬ 
tempt to retain pos¬ 
session, then gave a 
wild kick—plumb at 
the opposing centre. 
” Middleton, what are 
you up to ? ” shouted 
Baskerville. He was 
getting annoyed now, but there was no time for recrimi¬ 
nations. The foe was at the gate again. A few short 
passes—and Ripington was two up. 

Stung by the double defeat, the home team braced them¬ 
selves anew for the shock, but, recognising a weak spot, 
Ripington did their bestto send the ball in Bill’s direction. 
His previous failures, however, had only served to in¬ 
crease his nervousness, and time and again he allowed 
himself to be robbed. Once he got within shooting distance 
and there was a momentary flash of his wonted skill, but 
the ball, when he tried to kick, trickled miserably off his 
foot and stopped dead a yard from the goal. A desperate 
struggle followed, the home lot going all out to bustle the 
ball over the line. 

Inch by inch they pushed on, inch by inch they were 
pushed back. Right, left, forward and backward again— 
one struggling mass. Bill was somewhere in the middle 
of it when he tripped or slipped and fell, and two or three 
others fell over him. After a second or two to recover 
his wind, he managed to get to his feet again, and when he 
did so, his shirt was torn right up the back. Then the 
half-time whistle blew and there was a universal shout of 
laughter as he scurried into the pav. to make good the 
damage. A hurried search failed to reveal a single garment 
to replace the torn one, so Salisbury, who had looked in 
to offer advice and condolence, was despatched hot foot to 
the dormitory to fetch the erstwhile mascot. 

Meanwhile Baskerville came in and said, not unkindly, 
” What’s up, Middleton ? ” 

” Dunno,” said Bill. ” Feeling rotten. I ought to have 
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told you to give Wilson my cap this morning, but—I—I— 
wanted to play—and now it serves me right—only I’ve 
let you down.” 

Baskerville gazed helplessly round. " We might play 
ten men,” he said, "if you’re not up to it.” 

"All right, but——" 

" But what ? " 

" I’d like another chance,” said Bill. 

*' Come on, then, hurry up and get a shirt of some kind. 
Time’s up.” ■ 

Salisbury arrived, panting, with Bob’s old shirt. The 
captain gave a bit of a gasp when he saw the famous patch. 
“ Hul o I ” he said. " A good omen 1 Are you fit ? Come 
oil, and for goodness’ sake don't lose your head." 

As he ran down the steps Bill heard a Ripingtonian ask 
a pal the time. The latter gave the desired information. 
" Then it’ll finish at 4 o’clock,” said the first speaker, . 

“ and we can catch the 4.31." 

Play was fairly even for the first few minutes. 

Twice the ball came out to Bill and each time he 
managed a neat centre. His spirits rose. Wearing 
the old blue shirt brought his brother vividly to his 
mind again. Sub-con- 
sciously, for all his 
thoughts were concen¬ 
trated on the game now, 
he wondered where Bob 
was. Probably standing 
on the lip of some reek¬ 
ing inferno, cool as ever, 
telling his men to do just 
so and so. Was he funk¬ 
ing it ? He guessed not. 

What would he have 
said had he seen Bill’s 
pitiable exhibition in the 
first half ? 

He had only told 
Baskerville part tiuth in 
the pav. Certainly he 
had felt rotten, very 
rotten, but that arose purely from 
a state of funk. He had funked it 
at the last second every time. All 
this and more flashed through his 
mind in a matter of moments, sub¬ 
consciously, as it were, leaving his 
brain proper as clear as daylight. 

Why, that fellow opposite couldn’t 
play footer for nuts! He was a 
clumsy novice. How on earth had 
he found him so formidable before ! 

He’d show him how to play. 

In a moment his opportunity 
came. Like a flash he was on the 
ball and was away with it before 
the astonished Ripingtonian had recovered his wits. 
Dodging and squirming this way and that, he simply 
couldn’t lose the ball. It-seemed part of his anatomy. 
Never had the opposition seemed so childish. Players 
sprang, apparently from nowhere, to meet him. He ran 
round them, between them, all but through them. And all 
the time his brain was working in a queer detached sort 
of way. It was as though he watched another chap play¬ 
ing, not himself. Then it flashed on him that it was His 
brother. Only old Bob could have achieved that cork¬ 
screw run. Old Bob had come back to help the School in 
its hour of defeat. 

Then Bill was himself again, but he couldn’t get rid of the 
feeling that Bob was there, too, guiding and directing his 
movements. 

There was no one in front of him now but a burly full¬ 
back and the goalkeeper. " Shall I funk it this time ? ” 
Bill wondered. “ How childish I ’’ whispered the Bob part 
of him. “ Bluff him.” Bill did as his invisible mentor 
bade him. " Centre," shouted Baskerville. now catching 
up with him. "Do it yourself," whispered the "Bob” 


spirit. Feinting first with his left foot, then his right 
Bill made as if to respond to his captain’s call. The full 
back was as disappointed as Baskerville that the expectec 
pass was not made. Again Bill executed the double fern 
(a favourite manoeuvre ol Bob’s), punted the ball neatl\ 
between the other’s feet, gathering it to his toes agari 
as he rushed past him. " Now centre," said the spirit in hi< 
ear. He centred and Baskerville took the pass. “Shoot,' 
yelled the crowd, but, with his foot already poised for th« 
shot, the captain suddenly passed back again to Bill. It 
was a good thing he did so, lor, scarcely had it Left his fool 
than the full-back, recovering his wits, was on him Lik< 
a charging elephant. Baskerville would infallibly hav< 
mulled his shot had he tried it, for that rush would have 
disconcerted a cooler man than he. 

The School cheered as though the game were already wot 


as Bill sent the ball whizzing into the net behind the goal¬ 
keeper's head. All the disappointment ol the first half 
was forgotten after that run and that inspired pass. He 
felt as though someone had patted him on the back. 
" Thanks, Bob,” he murmured. Was it or was it not 
merely the flutter of his shirt about him or had Bob really 
touched him ? 

The next ten minutes was a repetition of the previous 
ten. Getting the ball well back in his own hall. Bill was 
five yards from the other goal before he experienced any¬ 
thing like a check. Again he disobeyed Baskerville tc 
obey his invisible captain. " Centre,” called Baskerville 
“Centre," shouted the crowd. "Centre,” said his: own 
reasonable self, lor he was a marked man now and Busker - 
vilie had a clear run. “Dodge,” said the spirit-cap! ajn 
Bill made els if to punt past on his opponent's right, 
but instead carried the ball round his left betwec n his 
own feet. " Now centre,” shouted Baskerville. " SI not,' 
said the spirit. He did so—leit-fooled. The goalie cam-: 
out to meet the shot, but the twist Bill had imparted t o th< 
ball carried it a foot away from him, over his head at id in, 



. ./thu/S. 


“The full-back overshot the mark and collided with the goalkeeper, A short kiok 
and the ball was in the net." ( See page 23.) 
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The cheering before was nothing to the shout that went 
op now. Even the Beak was waving his clerical tile. 

Give 'em one more, Bill,” yelled somebody. “ Give ’em 
two ! ” rejoined Salisbury. 

Again Bill felt the invisible one patting his back in 
approbation. 

Time was running on now and there wanted but a few 
minutes to the hour. The game settled down to steady ding- 
dong play. Three minutes passed, lour, five, six, and still 
the score was two—all. Itipington did all it could to keep 
Bill and the ball apart, and he was repeatedly smothered 
ere he could get going. They seemed to have an uncanny 
knowledge of what Bill would do. but they knew not Bob. 
When Bill would have passed, Bob whispered "Dribble.” 
When Bill would have wailed. Bob said “ Rush.” Bill 
gave himself up blindly to his brother’s spirit guidance. 

With four minules to go, there settled down on players 
and watchers an awesome hush. The Beak bit his lip 
till the blood came. Triscott gripped his pipe till his 
teeth snapped the stem; the boys clung to the ropes and 
held their breath. “ Bill looks like little Harding when 
he walked in his sleep,” muttered Mallock to Salisbury. 
"Shut up,” said the latter angrily, his nerves on edge, 
for play was edging towards the home goal again. Try 
as they would, Ellingham couldn’t get the ball away, 
and then suddenly, no one could say exactly how, the ball 
rose from a melee a few feet in front of goal, a bare foot 
over the players’ heads. Then a little puff of wind took 
it and Bill caught it nicely on his head, got it to his toes 
agajn and away he went. Never had man run like it in 
the memory of the oldest there. They were all after him, 
red and black and pale blue, stringing out like hounds in a 
paper-chase. 

There were only two in it now. Bill and his old friend, 
the Itipington full-back. On he went, straight as an 
arrow this time, but slower and slower, for he was nearly 
winded. The enemy was close on him. His head and heart 
were throbbing violently but the invisible player bade him 
keep on. He wanted to lay down and die—anything to 
still the agony’ of lung and brain—but he kept on. He 
was a yard ahead of his pursuer now, a yard and a half, two 


Dear Lady (it ran)—You will have heard before 
now that your son Lieut. Robert Middleton has fallen in 
action, i have been asked by the boys of our platoon to 
write and tell you how sorry we all are to loose such a good 
and brave oficer. we all feel that we have lost not only 
an oficer but a true frend he was never one to tell us to do 
a thing or go anywere were he would not go himself and 
we chaps would have followed him to death if he had give 
the word. Mr. Middleton was a great sport and use to 
play football with us wen we was out for a spel and be 
would always talk about fiting the Uns as if we was playin’ 
a game. The day he fel he came along the trench and 
told us the match would start at half past three and that 
by 4 we had to have cleared the Un trench nearest to ours. 
We told him we would do our best and would be in Berlin 
by tea time by way’ of a ioke like Mr. Middleton bein’ 
always a one for a bit of fun. As soon as the guns ad give 
the Germans suffishunt wot for we was all redy with boms 
ancctra an’ he sed it was time to kick off. We was over 
the top in no time your son well ahed as always. There 
teas still plenty Germans in the trench to give us a warm 
welcom with there mashihe guns as we went acrost and 
a lot of our chaps dropt but we ad no time to think about 
them as we were soon at the top of the Uns trench. Lieut. 
Middleton was standing on the top throwin’ ’is boms like 
he was just practisin and callin to us to play up Chalkshires, 
3 more goals an we’ll go in and finish with the bayernet. 
In we went him in front with his revolver. There was some 
Germans still hangin on to a mashine gun in a bit of a dug 
out at the end of the trench. He went strate for it and we 
was not far behind him I can tell you but we had suffered 
crool and was only a few left but we kep at it and had 
about done the job when he looks at his watch. 2 minuts 
to 4 he says and well done our side and with'that he sees 
a poor chap of a Un wot liad bin hit in the chest very bad 
and was callin out pitiful for a drink. Your son he bent 
down to give him his water bottel when another German 
who had bin sliammin ded up with his gun and shot him 
in the hart. I cort him in my arms, dear lady, and he past 


yards. The goalkeeper fluttered in front of him, his eyes 
on those magic feet, and above the throbbing of his head 
Bill heard the whirr of machinery as the School clock pre¬ 
pared to strike. Bracing himself for one last rush, he 
gathered the ball with his right foot, then leapt a yard to his 
opponent’s right, taking the ball with him. The full-back, 
coming up in one last rush, overshot the mark and collided 
with the goalkeeper. A short kick and the ball was in the 
net. and Bill, spent with his effort, 

staggered weakly alter it, falling in a _ : 

dead faint over the line, as the clock 

struck and the referee’s whistle blew 

for time. When he came round it 

was the Ripington tearrf who were \ 0 

first to seize him and carry him j 

shoulder high through the cheering ^ , 

crowds. M 


A week later, Bill received the fol¬ 
lowing letter, enclosed 
in one from his mother. 

It did something to % 

soften the blow which 

had been caused by a T# 

brief telegram received 

a day or two previously: 




away in a few minits. He shook hands with a few of us 
and his last words was you know sergeant that chap was 
offside. We took him back to our lines with us and berried 
him all proper and you may be sure that the grave will be 
looked after all rite while the Chalkshires is anyweres near 
and when we goes we'U pass the word along to the nex 
crowd. We have put up a woodden cross in lovin memory 
of Lieut. Robert Middleton 7th 
West Chalkshires killed in action 
May 14th 1915 a good sport he died 
playin the game. This cross is put 
up by the men left in his platoon. 
There are some pretty tough chaps 
in our crowd but we all fair cried 
when we had put him away. Excuse 
the ritin ancetra me bein no scolar 
1 but us chaps thought as how you 

would like to here a few partiklers 
from them as was with him and 
loved him like our own. 

Yrs respectflv, 

John Grocan, 

71326 Sergt. 

P.S. The German wot shot your 
son didn’t shoot no more. 
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Shoulder strap badge: 
Second-Lieutenant. 


L N April i, 1918, the " Royal Air Force ” came into exist¬ 
ence as a separate and distinct service, forming, with 
the Royal Navy and the Army, the third of Britain’s 
fighting forces. The old Royal Nayal Air Sendee and 
the Royal Flying Corps were amalgamated, and the men in 
both services placed upon the same footing. The reasons for 
this change are fairly well known—it is not our intention to 
offer any comment upon them. 

It is enough to say that, in the 
few months which have elapsed 
since the birth of this new organ¬ 
isation it has rendered the most 
splendid service to, the nation, and 
the British Airman, both as a 
fighter and an engineer, is in a 
position second to none. 

There are no permanent com¬ 
missions in the Royal Air Force at 
present. The following notes may 
give some idea of the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary, and the training 
to be undergone, before a young 
fellow can serve as a pilot in the 
new arm. 

To begin with, one must be " a 
natural British-born subject, and 
the son of natural British-born 
subjects.” Not younger than 17 
years and 11 months or older than 
30 years, not over 6 feet 1 inch in 
height, or more than 13 stone 
in weight. The physical standard 

must be passed, and the eyesight must be very good—the 
medical test is stiff. 

After applying to the nearest R.A.F. Reception Depot (there 
are depots in London, Bristol, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, and Nottingham), the prospective 
candidate is granted an interview, and, if selected, is sent to 
an Acceptance Depot. 

He must realise that he will be subject to service anywhere, 
in any branch, and, if fit, may be sent up in aircraft of any 
description. 

From the Acceptance Depot he is sent to an R.A.F. Cadet 
Brigade, and will be paid eighteenpence a day, with a messing 
allowance of one shilling a day. His kit, quarters, and rations 
arefree. He will probably spend two months there. Afterthis 
period of initial training he will be classed as either a ” Flight 
Cadet ” or a “ Non-Commissioned Officer Cadet.” It all depends 
upon his-work and capability. For a time, we will follow the 
career of one graded as a " Flight Cadet.” 

After his classification into Class " A,” he receives an outfit 
allowance of £15. He then passes through a School of 
Aeronautics, which occupies about six weeks, and a School of 
Armament, which takes up another four weeks. 

He is then posted to a training squadron for flying, and will 
be graded for pay as a " Flight Cadet ” at 7 s. (id., plus 4s. a day 
** FlyiDg Pay.” He messes with the officers, but the extra is. 
a day messing allowance is discontinued. 

The next steps to pass are the ” A and B Graduations,”'and 
safely through these, our Cadet becomes a Second Lieutenant 
and will draw 10s., with 4s. flying pay, per day? He is also- 
given an extra £35 towards completing his kit. 

Then comes the " C Graduation,” which confers the coveted 
"Wings ’’and increases the flying pay from 4s. to 8s. a day. 


If, however, an officeris sent overseas before getting this quali¬ 
fication, he may be granted his wings in his new sqvadicn. 
His way is then clear, for promotion. The rates of pay ol the 
various ranks are— 

Second-Lieutenant, 10s. per day ; flying pay, 81. per day; 

Lieutenant, 12s. to 16s. per day ; flying pnv, 8s. per day. 

Captain, 19s. (rising to 20s.),per day; flying pay, 8s. 
per day. 

Major, 325., consolidated. 

Lieut.-Colonel, 40s., consolidated. 

On active service, further allowances are drawn. 1 

To return now to the fellow graded as a Non-Commissioned 
Officer Cadet. After the initial grading he goes through the 
same schools, and is also attached to a Training Squadron for 
flying. He is given the rank of sergeant, and draws 3 s. 3 d. per 
day with is. per day flying pay. His kit is a free issue. Once 
past the A and B graduations,he receives 6s. a day and the flying 
pay remains the same. When the third or ”C” graduation 
is satisfactorily negotiated, he puts on the ” Wings ” and draws 
4s. a day flying pay. 

A man who joins the service as a mechanic enlists for— 

(а) The duration of the War ; 

(б) Four years with the colours and four with the reserve ; 

1 or -- 

(c) Eight years with the colours and four with the reserve. 

The age limits ” for the duration ” are 18 to 41 ; for either of 
the latter periods 18 to 25. Men are enlisted who are skilled 
in certain trades, and the pay 
works out at— 

Third-class Air Mechanic, 2s. 
per day. 

Second-class Air Mechanic, 

3s. per day (after three 
years’ service, 3s. 6 d. 
per day). 

First-class Air Mechanic, 4s. 
per day (after three 
years' service, 4s. 6 d. 
per day ; after six years’ 
service, 5s. per day). 

Corporal Mechanic, 5s. per 
day (after three years' 
service, 5s. 6 d. per day ; 
after six’ years’ service, 

6s. per day). 

Sergeant Mechanic, 6s. per 
day (after three years’ 
service, 6S. 6 d. per day; 
after six years’ service, 

7s. per day). 

Chief -Mechanic, 7s. per day 
(afterthree years’service, 

8s. per day ; after six years’ service, 95. per day). 

Master Mechanic, 11s. per day. 

Chief Master Mechanic, 12s. per day. 

In the non-technical (or unskilled) branch a second-class 
private draws daily pay of is. 6 d. ; a first-class private, is. 8 d. ; 
a corporal, is. 4 d. ; sergeant, 3s. 3 d. ; and fligftt sergeant, 3s. 10 d. 

There are no good-conduct badges with consequent pay. The 
scale of pensions has yet to be fixed, but it is certain that it 
will be as good as that granted to the Royal Navy and Army. 

Boys between 15 and 17 are admitted (whet vacancies occur) 
for long service, subject to certain conditions (consent of parents, 
&c.) being complied with. 
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Turning to the uniform, for the present the ubiquitous khaki 
is the service dress. The real colour is a shade of light-blue, 
very like the tint adopted by the French Army. 

The officers' service-dress tunic is of the same pattern as that 
worn by officers of the Army, but it has no shoulder-straps or 
collar-badges, while a cloth belt with gilt buckle takes the place 
of the familiar “ Sam Browne.” The tie is black. A gilt metal 
" Bird and Crown ” is worn on each cuff by all commissioned 
ranks. Braid round the cuffs denotes rank. In the blue dress 
the braid is gold, in service dress khaki—very similar to that 
worn in the Army, but with a light-blue stripe running through 
the centre. The button is gilt, with the " Bird and Crown” 
device. 

The cap is ol the Royal Navy type, with a khaki or blue crown, 
black shiny leather peak and black band, with the Royal Air 
Force badge—a bird surmounted by an Imperial crown with 
crossed palm leaves underneath. Captains and lieutenants 
wear two and one gold bars respectively on each side of the 
badge. All Field Officers (majors, lieutenant-colonels, and 
colonels) wear a row of gold oak-leaves round the edge of the 
peak, w hile all general officers wear two rows on the peak. 

The following list shows the insignia of the various ranks in 
the Royal Air Force, together with the corresponding rank in 
the other arms. It should be borne in mind that an officer 
in the Koval Navy takes precedence of an officer holding the 
corresponding rank in the Army or Royal Air Force, while the 
Army rank takes precedence of its corresponding rank in the 
new arm. 

Royal Navy. 

Sub-Lieutenant: one ring. Lieutenant: two rings. 
Lieutenant-Commander: two and a half rings. 

Commander: three rings. Captain: four rings. 
Commodore : badge according to class. Rear- 
Admiral : one broad and one ordinary ring. Vice- 
Admiral : one broad and two ordinary rings. 
Admiral : one broad and three ordinary rings. 

Army. 

Second-Lieutenant : one star. Lieutenant : two stars. 
Captain : three stars. Major: a crown. Lieutenant- 
Colonel : crown and star. Colonel : crown and two 
stars. Brigadier-General : crossed sword and baton. 
Major-General: crossed sword and baton and one 
star. Lieutenant-General : crossed sword and 
baton and crown. General : crossed sword and 
baton, crown, and star. 

Royal Air Force. 

Second-Lieutenant: no braid. Lieutenant: one ring. 
Captain : two rings. Major: two and a half rings. 
Lieutenant-Colonel : three rings. Colonel : four 
rings. Brigadier-General: one broad ring. Major- 
General : one broad and one ordinary- ring. Lieu¬ 
tenant-General : one broad and two ordinary rings. 
General : one broad and three ordinary rings. 

It may be noted that the commis¬ 
sioned ranks are those of the Army, 
while the badges follow the Royal 
Navy fashion. The rings, however, are 
straight, and have no ” Executive Curl.” 

First-class warrant officers 
wear the same kit as second 
lieutenants, with 
ceptions. The gilt 
bird and crown 
are placed below 
each shoulder in¬ 
stead of on the 
culls, and no gold 
bars appear on 
the cap. 


The service-dress tunic worn by all other ranks is the same 
as that worn by the rank and file of the army, without shoulder- 
straps or belts. The buttons are of the same design as the 
officers, but are made in bronze. A bird worked in red silk is 
worn below the shoulder. The cap is similar to that of the 
officer, whilfc the badge follows the petty officer, Royal Navy 
type, a bird being substituted for the anchor. Non-com¬ 
missioned officers wear it embroidered in gold, air mechanics 
in red silk. 

When the light-blue uniform becomes universal for the rank 
and file, it will differ in one or two ways from the Service dress 
at present worn. 

The caps will have light-blue crowns instead of khaki, war¬ 
rant officers’ being made of whipcord, other ranks’ of serge. 
The first class W.O.’s badge will be the same as that of an 
officer, but made of gilt metal instead of gold wire. The badge 
worn by second class W.O.’s and N.C.O.’s will not be changed, 
but other ranks will wear it worked in light blue silk instead 
of the red silk as at present worn. 

Warrant officers, sergeants, and flight sergeants wear jackets 
with a turn down collar after the officers' pattern, gilt buttons, 
cloth belts, but pockets will be slit with a flap instead of at¬ 
tached like the officers’. Silver grey shirts and black ties will 
be worn instead of the officers’ white collar and black tie. 
Other ranks will wear a light blue jacket with stand up collar, 
military patch breast pockets and cloth belts. Light blue silk 
badges will take the place of the scarlet ones at present 
worn. 

The rank badges of second class W.O.’s, N.C.O.’s, and first 
class air mechanics will not be changed, and' will be wom in 
light blue. That of the first class W.O., however, will be altered 
from bird and crown to the Royal Arms, worked in light blue 
silk, and worn below the elbow. t 

A crown on the cult denotes a second-class warrant officer, 
crown and three chevrons a flight sergeant, three chevrons a 
sergeant, and two chevrons a corporal. A first-class air mechanic 
wears a red single-biaded propeller under the bird, while the 
” hand and thunderbolt ” denotes the wireless man. 

The pilot’s badge, wom on the left breast, is the familiar 
“wings” of the Royal Flying Corps, the central monogram 
being R.A.F. instead of R.F.C, The observer’s badge (a letter 
” O,” with a single wing) has not been changed. 

Medical officers mav be recognised by their collar-badges, a 
bronze Caduceus of Mercury'. 

The Royal Air Force have four particular honours of their 
own. The Distinguished Flying Cross for officers and warrant 
officers, and the Distinguished Flying Medal for N.C.O.’s and 
men, being awarded ’’ foractsof gallantry when flying in active 
operations against the enemy.” The Air Force Cross forofficers 
and warrant officers, and the Air Force Medal forother ranks, are 
given "for acts of courage and devotion to duty when flying, 
although not in active operations against the enemy.” The 
design of the medal ribbons is unique, for the colours run hori¬ 
zontally instead of vertically. The two former ribbons are 
purple and white, the two latter red and white. 

To a keen, high-spiriled boy, the R.A.F. offers great oppor¬ 
tunity for advancement. It will bring 
out all that is good in him, train his 
mind and his body. Dangerous work.it 
is true ; but the spice of danger gives 
most youngsters more zest to the work. 
The flying man has faced and over¬ 
come the greatest difficulties— 
the careers oi heroes like Ball, 
Bishop, and McCudden will al¬ 
ways be remem¬ 
bered — and the 
motto of the old 
R.F.C. is typical 
of the work of 
the Force — 
" Per Ardua ad 
Astra ” 
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FOREWORD. 

T HIS being my first appearance in this present capacity 
in the pages of the good old “ B.O.P.," perhaps we had 
better start the proceedings by having a little chat 
together. I, of course, am no longer a boy. But I 
began to collect postage stamps years before I had arrived at 
my’teens, and I am going to tell you that now—many, many, 
years after I have passed out of my 'teens—I grow increas¬ 
ingly pleased to think that I did start stamp collecting when I 
was quite a youngster. For philately, as it 
is now called, provides a boy (or a girl) with 
a hobby that is at once capitally entertaining 
and highly instructive. It is a hobby that is 
absolutely interesting all the time, and, more 
than that, without you knowing it, it teaches 
you things all the while that it is amusing 
you. There are not many hobbies that can 
boast of doing so. 

Philately has a wonderful past, and its by¬ 
gone records teem with romance and strange happenings. The 
past, though, will not here be our province. Neither do I pro¬ 
pose to deal prominently with rare stamps ; that is to say, with 
specimens of such high selling value that most boys will never 


about one penny the stamps were soon quoted in London.un¬ 
used, at £i apiece. 

Our three examples from the new group of Scandinavian 
stamps claim the collector’s keen attention. Owing to the rise 
in the rate of exchange with England, and the consequent 
depreciation of English money, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
were induced to alter their postage rates. The new stamps 
are :— , 

Norway—12 ore. 

Denmark-—12 ore. 

Denmark—27 ore on 7 ore 
(newspaper stamp). 

Denmark—27 ore on 1 ore 
(newspaper stamp). 

Sweden—12 ore. 

Sweden—7 ore on 10 ore, 

Sweden—12 ore on 25 ore. 

Sweden—12 ore on 65 ore. 

Of these we illustrate the Norway 12 fire, the 
Denmark 12 ore, and the Denmark 27 ore 
surcharged on 7 ore. It may be mentioned in further explana¬ 
tion of the necessity for such re-adjustment of Scandinavian 
values, that at the time these stamps were issued the kroner 
had gone up from Is. id. to is. 6 d. 
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to enter into any correspondence as to stamps—to identify 
them, or anything of that kind. My one aim will be to provide 
you monthly with a batch of interesting philatelic items, and 
with news and illustrations of new issues. So doing, we—that 
is, you and L—will be sure of this fact, that, even 
though we sit comfortably confabulating together in 
the “ B.O.P. Stamp Corner,” we shall yet march with 
the stirring times. 

NEW ISSUES. 

As these are to form such a noteworthy feature of 
our Stamp Comer, we will make a beginning with 
them straight away. Fine-looking stamps are these 
two Liberia, the i-cent green and 2-cents red. The 
i-penny Bahamas ’’War Tax” has special interest 
in that the overprint was put on locally. Even as 
I write, this stamp is already obsolete; for more 
stamps were at once ordered from England, overprint and all 
complete. Later on, we shall have a good deal to say about 
war stamps, which in many instances have speedily and often 
vastly appreciated in value. 

Just about the time of the capture of Jerusalem, a new British 
stamp was issued for the use of the civil population of Palestine. 
The stamp bears the initials of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, with an Arabic surcharge, and though the face value is 
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shillings 

leniber (only 6,000 printed), with the overprint in closer spacing, 
is now worth more than 7s. 6 d. It is war stamps that nowadays 
offer the most likely opportunities for the picking up of 
philatelic plums. 

Of aeroplane stamps, or rather stamps showing 
representations of aeroplanes, there are net more than 
half a dozen kinds. The new issue, 24 cents blue and 
red U.S. “ Airplane " stamp, is the most notable of the 
variety. The “ airplane is shown in a particularly 
beautiful blue colouiing. The rate for letters carried 
by the air line was fixed, by the United States Post 
Office, at 24 cents. The design of the stamp shows a 
vignette of a biplane, manned and in flight, and 
numbered in microscopic figures 38262. “ Air Mail 
Service. Wash. N.Y. Phila.”, in a large circle, ap¬ 
pears on the postmark of this air post, which goes by 
the Wasliington-Philadelphia-Kew York air line. 

This biplane stamp was printed specially for the air 
post; but it was, and probably still is, equally admissible to use 
any other U.S. postage stamps to the amount of 24 cents. 

The number of War Tax issues is now so great that the collector 
works almost in the dark who is not provided with a catalogue 
of them. The best guide of the kind is the catalogue of War 
Stamps [fifth edition) that is published by Bright & Son, of 
164, Strand, London, W.C. 2, It contains 32 pages, and the 
price is 6 d. post free. 
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In last month’s number (October issue) I announced the 
leading features of the new volume, which has now commenced 
—Vol. XLI. From the programme there 
THB FORTY- outlined you will see that the coming year’s 

FIRST VOLUME volume will lose nothing in attractiveness 
OF THB B.O.P.’ when compared with its predecessors. Since 
writing the paragraphs in question, however, 
1 have made other arrangements which, I feel sure, will win 
the approval of my readers. First, then, 1 have been fortunate 
enough to secure some excellent coloured plates for the new 
volume. " B.O.P.” frontispieces have been famous for many 
years, and are treasured by readers old and new in every part 
of the Empire. I have been anxious to maintain, so far as is 
possible, the high standard already set; but the present war 
conditions, of course, entail some economy in this respect. I 
wonder how many of you fellows could guess at the great cost 
of producing these coloured plates ? They form quite a large 
item in the production expenses of this magazine. However, 
« I say, I have secured some really striking plates to follow 
that of " Badges and Emblems ol the Royal Air Force,” pre¬ 
sented with this number. With the 


As the latter service seems to attract more attention just at 
present, and as particulars of the Navy are more easily to be 
obtained from official sources, I intend confining this series to 
tlie Merchant Marine. The articles which Mr. Raymond Raife 
-is so ably preparing will, therefore, deal only with those training- 
ships and institutions that touch on this branch of sea life. 
This month we start with H.M.S. “ Conway ”; next month the 
subject will be the "Worcester”; after these will follow Messrs. 
Devitt and Moore’s- training-ships ; the " Arethusa ”; the 
"Exmouth”; " the Watts’ Naval Training School”; "the 
National Sea-Training Homes ” ; the " Indefatigable,” etc. All 
those boys who incline to a sea-going life will find their questions 
fully answered in these articles, and possibly not a few who are 
debating on the course of a career will feel themselves respond¬ 
ing to “ the call of the Sea.” When that peace comes which 
will herald a new era of activity and prosperity for this country 
there will be hundreds of openings for lads in our great mercan¬ 
tile marine as well as in our Navy, and I don’t think there will 
be any falling off in the number of applicants. That is why 
I attach so much importance to " From Fo'c's’le to Quarter- 
Deck”—a series, let me add, that has 


December issue of the " B.O.P.” will 
be given a coloured plate of " Coloured 
1 roofs of the Allies,” specially 
painted by Harry Payne. Later on 
will appear plates of " British Hawk- 
Moths ” and " British Butterflies,” 
which will appeal particularly to the 
ever-growing circle of B.O.F.C. mem¬ 
bers, The " Butterflies ” plate of last 
volume (June 1918 Number) was in great 
demand, and this companion picture 
(reproduced in colour direct from the 
actual insects) is certain to prove 
equally popular. These are only three 
of the splendid series of presentation 
plates in preparation ; the complete set 
will make the volume a veritable 
treasure of art. I want to say some¬ 
thing here, too, about the important 
series of articles that is just starting 
under the title of— 

’’FROM FO’C'S'LB TO QUARTER-DECK.” 

Every week—every day, I might say 
—I get letters from readers making 
inquiry about sea life, either in the 
Royal Navy or the Merchant Marine, KIDD'S CHARACTER CLEARED- 



received the warm approval of Govern¬ 
ment authorities. 


On the next page will be seen a photo¬ 
graph of the War Shrine that has been 
set up at Harrow. 
WAR SHRINES The " School on the 
AT THB Hill ” has sent a host 

BIG SCHOOLS. c f jtg " 0 id boys ” into 
the firing-line, West 
and East, and its Roll of Honour is a 
proud one. So, too, have Eton, Marl¬ 
borough, Haileybury, Rugby, Shrews¬ 
bury, and other famous public schools ; 
their records are splendid throughout. 
It is my privilege to read every month 
or so copies of the several school 
magazines, and I turn first of all, as a 
rule, to the Roll of Honour pages to note 
what the "old boys” on service have 
been doing. It is a sad record to peruse, 
for the toll of fine young lives grows 
heavier and heavier as the months go 
by, but it is always a glorious record. 
How one’s heart goes out to these 
thousands of brave lads scattered far and 
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wide from France and Flanders to Mesopotamia and other corners 
of the Eastl How readily and cheerfully they flung themselves 
into " the great game,” and how characteristically they keep 
up the old traditions of the schools they have left behind them I 
Over and over again there creeps out in their letters home some 
affectionate, and in a way pathetic, reference to the old days 
—days that must seem very far off now, in this whirl of fight¬ 
ing and movement. “ Met Tubby Walters at-,” writes one ; 

“just the same old Tubby as ever, and filling his R.G.A. uniform 
to the last button. Do you remember how he once went to 
sleep in goal, during a House match ? We managed to fix up an 
evening together before he left for Salonika. And we talked for 
hours about the fellows from the old school whom we had met 
Knocking about in various places.” And here is a refreshing 
account of an "old boys' ” dinner in the Far East. I quote it 
from the " Merchistonian,” the magazine of Merchistoh Castle 
School, Edinburgh :— 

" In Macedonia, on a Saturday evening—the last of the 
month of June 1918—nine warriors sat down together. The 
countryside around them bristled with Greek and Roman 
antiquities, and there was quite a war going on through the 
length and breadth of the world. But it was not on Macedonian 
antiquities that their thoughts dwelt, nor was it in talking of 
deeds of frightfulness that their voices rose and fell. Their 
thoughts, glowing with ‘ new-as-ever pride,’ circled round 1 castle 
walls old and grey ’ in a land where the Graeco never ventured 
and the Roman left no trace. Their words called up, from a 
far-off but unforgotten past, lamous fights on fields of mud 
—where Johnny Bulgar couldn’t have stood up for five minutes 
—and told of doughty deeds of friends and noble acts of foes 
inconceivable to mind of Turk or Austrian. 

" The utterance of such strange phrases as ' old lower,' 
' Phumph,’ ' bowling-green,’ ' holly-bush,’ ’ middle and east,’ 
’gum-tree,’ ‘mistook,’ ' west garden,’ 'round Slateford,’ ' Fair- 


milehead,’ brought joy to the eyes and laughter to the lips 
of these warriors—aye, and the magic words ‘ good old chief ’ 
and ’ dear old Burgie ’ enthused them with a life and fire that 
weeks of rest and quarts of quinine had failed to stir. They 
drank two toasts only : ' The King,’ and ’ Merchiston Castle.’ 
What close-packed fields of memory the latter conjured up ! ” 

It is good to know that the big schools—aye, and the smaller 
ones, too—will keep the memories of their heroes green during 
the years to come. On the school walls will be the Roll of 
Honour of those who have fallen, and the proud lists of those 
who have been decorated for valour in the field. Now there 
are the War Shrines—worthy memorials to those who have 
made the great sacrifice. 

. . . " O Captains unforgot, 

Come you again or come no more; 

Across the world you keep the pride, 

Across the world we mark the score.” 


When this terrible world-war is over, we shall have breathing- 
space to take stock, and we sliall know then the proud part 
that the public-school men of Great Britain have played in the 
conflict. ^ jj 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the 
world over. Without binding its members to an; definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, 
to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slackers or 
merely passive lookers-on. For those who desire some form of recog¬ 
nition, badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches, watch- 
chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post free. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Harrow School War Shrine. 

The Crypt Chapel at Harrow has been trnnsformed into a War Shrine, under the direction of Sir Charles Nicholson. 

Panels contain the School Roll of Honour. 
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A Tale of Adventure in the South Atlantic. 
By W. E. CULE, 

Author of “ Rollinaon and I ; “The Black Fifteen: *' “ Rodboroufh School." &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SEA GIVES ME A SURPRISE. 


O N the night before we sighted Honeycomb Island, 
my uncle, Captain Janies, held fast to his post 
on the bridge almost from dark till dawn. He 
took rest for an hour between three and four, and 
it was during this time, while the first mate occupied his 
place, that a singular incident occurred. One of the watch, 
a man named Jenkins, gave a false alarm by reporting a 
light on the starboard bow. No one else saw it, and, under 
cross-examination, Jenkins admitted that he might have 
made a mistake ; so the Captain was not disturbed, and 
the matter became something of a sea-joke. 

' When a man has been staring into darkness for two 
hours he is quite likely to see stars,” said Ralph Oliver 
next day, when I was with him in the chartliouse. ” He 
said he had seen a kind of glare in the sky. It came and 
went in about half a second, or perhaps less ; so there wasn’t 
much time for making notes.” 

” Perhaps he was a little bit tipsy ? ” I suggested. 

'Well, he’s not one of our total abstainers,” said the 
third officer, with a bit of a smile. 

At this time the " John Duncan ” was creeping steadily 
down the eastern side of the island, to seek her refuge on 
the southern coast. The towering heights of the Honey¬ 
comb were w reathed in great banks of mist; and though 
we were all glad to see land, there was a grim loneliness 
about this desolate place that seemed to chill every heart 
on board. Above, heavy banks of mist and cloud upon a 
stark line of uneven rocks a thousand feet high ; below, a 
troubled sea that beat unceasingly upon an iron rampart, 
with a dull, monotonous roar and a broad white bar of foam 
and spray. 

For cheerlessness this is bad to beat.” said Ralph 
Oliver grimly. " But it's a case of any port in a storm. 
Gibbon says that he’ll get the engines right if he can have 
twelve hours at a quiet anchorage. Just see for yourself 
what the Navigator says, Frank.” 

The Atlantic Navigator was lying open on the table, 
just as Captain James had left it. One paragraph had 
been marked in pencil, and I read it aloud: 

" The Honeycomb (Lat. 35 S., Long. 25.42 W.) is 
apparently so called from the curious appearance of some 
of the cliffs. The coast is precipitous, rising everywhere 
to a height of 1000-2000 feet. The only practicable landing 


is on the S.W., where there is a sheltered cove and a good 
supply of fresh water from a cascade. The lslanu measures 
some five miles by four. The cliffs are often enveloped 
in cloud. There is no vegetation, and there is a complete 
absence of animal life. Even the seabirds appear to avoid 
the spot. The British gunboat ‘ Lizard ' was cast away 
here in 1899 and every soul lost.” 

" No,” said Oliver, “ it isn’t a cheerful prospect. The 
place is certainly up to its description, too. But no doubt 
it will serve our turn." 

His face bore that strained look which marked every face 
on board, from the Captain’s to that of the cabin boy. Nor 
was it anything to wonder at. On the fourteenth of the 
month the ” John Duncan,” churning her way laboriously 
fiom Monte Video towards Table Bay, had found the North- 
West trade wind rise to a gale of unusual violence for those 
latitudes at this season. The wide waste of grey sea had 
darkened with wind and rain into a vast, murky battle¬ 
field, where mountains of water raced incessantly after 
us. On the second day there was no sun, only that grim 
battlefield in a twilight of rain and sleet and howling 
wind ; and on the third day it was the same scene, only 
darker and still more hopeless. But, through it all, the 
sturdy old " John Duncan ” had held on her way, labouring 
heavily but gallantly, rolling and slobbering indeed, but 
still shaking her grimy old hull free from the wash of those 
hostile seas. Because she was tight and sturdy, for all 
her unlovely look, her crew had had no fear. No man 
came on deck without oilskins. No man left it without 
being soaked, chilled to the marrow, and stiff in every 
fibre ; but all this was in the seaman's day’s work, and 
all was well as long as the fires could be kept going. My 
uncle, Captain James, was a hard man, but there was no 
better seaman in the Seven Seas. 

It was on the third day that disaster came—the shock 
of a mighty sea on our port quarter, the shudder and struggle 
of the old boat as she strove to recover,the sound of grinding 
iron, and then the failure of her pulse as the engines ceased 
to throb. The propeller had jammed, and the steam steer¬ 
ing gear had been thrown out of use. For some minutes 
the “John Duncan” had rolled helplessly, with giant 
billows climbing over her ; then she had turned her head 
from the fight and was driving straight before the storm. 
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That wild flight had lasted for two days and nights, 
but she had come through without the loss of a man ; and 
now the winds had gone down, and a strange sun, pale and 
shamefaced, had for a time looked down upon us through 
the clouds. Moreover, the engineers had never ceased 
their efforts to repair the damage, and some part had been 
made good. The engines were working again, though only 
feebly, and the damaged propeller had once more begun 
to churn the waters. The confident strength was gone, 
but the old ship was alive once more and could turn her 
head eastwards. Battered from stem to stern, she waddled 
along at something like four knots an hour ; and it was then 
that the officers had come to a decision as to their course 
of action. The nearest inhabited land was Tristan d’Acunha, 
but even if the “ John Duncan ” could fight the wind for 
two hundred and fifty miles, it would be impossible to find 
harbourage there. The Honeycomb was not inhabited, 
and it was a bit out of our course ; but it was a hundred 
miles nearer by the Captain's reckoning, and it had a 
sheltered harbour. So the ship’s course had been set due 
south, and now we were nearing our temporary destination. 

We skirted the eastern coast at a distance of two miles, 
going very slowly ; and all the way ran that gaunt wall of 
sheer rock and that foaming fringe of breakers. But when 
we had turned the south-eastern point the rock took us 
into its shelter, and the moan gave place to comparative 
quiet. So, still keeping at a respectful distance, our old 
ship felt her way along the great wall towards the breach 
which marked the entrance to Sandy Bay ; and it was when 
we were within half-a*mile of our anchorage, full in view 
of that grim, stony gateway to rest and safety, that the 
" John Duncan ” came to a pause. 

Then a boat was lowered, and the first officer, with six 
men, went off to explore. The coast was clear for all that 
anyone knew to the contrary, but Captain James was not 
the man to take unnecessary risks. Since so much time 
had been lost already, an extra hour could well be spared 
for safety's sake. 

From the starboard rail we watched the progress of the 
boat with mingled feelings. It seemed positively to crawl 
over that half mile of grey water to the gloomy shadow of 
the rock. Johnny Tawell, my fellow-apprentice, had no 
hesitation about expressing his opinion. 

“ What a sickening view I ” he said. “ Did you ever see 
anything like it ? Call it ‘ Honeycomb,’ indeed ! Is there 
anything sweet about it ? Eh? I vote we give it a new name. 
What do you say to ‘The Haunted Island,’ or 'The Isle 
of Ghosts,’ or ' Dead Man’s Isle ?’ Of course, it doesn’t 
matter about ghosts or dead men being there. We just 
want to suit the look of the rotten place.” 

“Then we’ll use all three,” I said. "They’ll do. But 
anyhow I’ll be precious glad to get ashore.” 

” Yes,” agreed Johnny, in his melancholy drawl. " I 
never thought, when I came to sea, that I should be so 
glad to get off it.” For he had a very melancholy way 
had Johnny, and it was becoming chronic with him. 

“ All the same, when we’ve been on that shore a little 
while we’ll be jolly glad to get to sea again, I guess,” was 
my cheerless reply ; and Johnny sighed. , 

“ It’s always the same,” he said. ” I wanted a desert 
island—I’ve always wanted one. Now I’ve got it—and it’s 
like this ! ” 

“ You wanted a coral island,” I said. ” Golden sand,, 
green grass, turtles—and wild fruit growing everywhere. 
Also, blue skies and sunshine all day long.” 

“ Yes,” said Johnny sadly, “ and some nice, kind, simple 
savages who would make me their king.” / 

Then I laughed, because I couldn’t help it; and Johnny 
gave me a jaundiced look sideways as he went on : 

“ And this is the kind of luck I get—the shore as bad as 
this old tub of a ship, and a good deal worse. If there’s 
any luck going, it’s other chaps that get it. The Captain 
is their uncle, and the third mate plays the part of big 
brother—and so on. And if there's any sort of luck to be 
got on this old rock, I’ll bet it’ll be the Little Favourite that 
ge s it all. Th -re won’t be a streak left for anybody else.” 

It was difficult to talk to Johnny Tawell for five minutes 


without discovering the jealous vein in him, but I never 
troubled to quarrel with him now. Once he had provoked 
me to a fight, and I had licked him thoroughly to the 
satisfaction of everybody but myself; for when 1 had come 
to think of it, the fellow couldn’t help the jaundice in his 
disposition any more than I could help my freckled skin 
and celestial nose. So from the hour of that first fight I 
had managed to bear with his weakness, leaving him to 
sulk alone when I could bear him no longer. I followed 
the same course now. 

” Well, don’t cry,” I said comfortingly. ” Perhaps 
you’ll be king some day after all.” And with that I 
moved away to continue my watch from another part of 
the rail. The boat had just disappeared through the great 
rocky gateway, and I wanted to get the first glimpse of it 
when it should come out again. 

But while 1 waited 1 was full of thoughts, for Johnny’s 
melancholy moan had touched a chord of memory. I 
had had the same dreams myself in earlier days, and had 
seen myself the hero of scores of pirate cruises, sea battles, 
and adventures on mysterious islands. In our more peace¬ 
ful moments Johnny and I had exchanged confidences, 
and had found that common bond between us. Indeed, 
it was just the influence of such thoughts and dreams 
that had determined me to go to sea, much to the sorrow 
of my sister Ruth, whom I had left to fight her battle alone 
after she had almost worn her heart out in ” bringing me up.” 
But since that time I had learnt the truth about the sea, 
and knew, or thought 1 knew, that the days of romance 
were gone for ever. The reality was just as Johnny had said 
—grey, grim, and disheartening, like the prospect around 
us now. No, there was no romance ; the sea had nothing 
to give but hard work, and hard knocks, and hard 
tack, even if you were the nephew of the Captain I And 
I sighed wearily as I stared away at that mighty rock 
whose shelter we were about to seek. Certainly, there was 
no romance about that 1 

Presently 1 was roused by someone remarking that the 
first officer was taking his time about his job. He had 
nothing to do but cast an eye around Sandy Bay and then 
come back, and there wasn’t likely to be any house of (fall 
on that shore, anyway 1 Then I saw that everyone was of 
a similar opinion, for there was a little surprise even on 
my uncle’s bronzed and patient face. He stood on the 
bridge with the second officer, both somewhat anxious 
and alert to our inquisitive gaze. Five minutes later, 
however, there was a general stir of relief, for the boat 
came 3lowly out from the rocky passage; and, as had 
been arranged, the first officer was showing a white hand¬ 
kerchief as a signal that all was well. 

It meant new life as well as relief, and a minute later 
the " John Duncan ” was once more under way. At her 
slowest pace, with jealous care, she crept in shorewards, 
while the boat came steadily out to meet her. Five minutes 
later the exploring party were alongside, and the first officer 
ran smartly up the ladder. When he reached the deck 
the Captain spoke to him from the bridge : 

" All right, Mr. Smerdon ? ” he asked gruffly. 

" Yes. sir, all right. Plenty of room, a clear course, 
and still water. We couldn’t want a better place. . . . 
But that’s not all.” 

“ Oh 1 ” said my uncle questioningly; and the first 
officer gave a grim little smile. He enjoyed the chance of 
surprising the master. 

" No, sir. We are not the first callers, after all. There’s 
another boat in the bay.’’ 

Every ear was attentive, every mouth agape. " Another 
boat in the bay ”—another ship here, hundreds of miles 
from anywhere 1 It was several seconds before Captain 
James could say another word. 

“ The dickens there is 1 ” he cried then, quite incredulously. 
” What boat is it ? How did she get here ? ” 

“ It's a small American steamer, sir—the ‘ Maud Muller,’ • 
of New Orleans—master, Captain Stuart Jackson. It was 
this discovery that delayed us. But wait one minute, sir, 
and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

He turned to give necessary instructions to his boat’s 
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crew, and then ran up the ladder to the bridge. A moment 
more and the officers were talking busily, but in low tones, 
and the first shock of surprise had passed. Bui? the whole 
ship was discussing the almost incredible news in subdued 
but very real excitement. 


And I was excited, too. As if in answer to my musings 
of disenchantment, the sea had turned upon me suddenly 
and had given me a bit of a surprise. Little could I guess 
how much more she was going to do before she had finished 
with me ! 


CHAPTER II. 

TWO STEAMERS IN SANDY BAY. 


T HE " John Duncan” lay at rest in Sandy Bay, to 
the right of the narrow entrance and only some 
thirty yards from the shore. She was big in the 
little bay, for it was only about three hundred 
yards across, but she was small indeed under the shadow of 
the mighty' cliffs that rose a thousand feet behind her. And 
right across the bay lay the “ Maud Muller,” of New Orleans. 

She was an object of keen interest from the first, but 
there was nothing in her looks to excite remark. She was 
smaller than our old tub, but there was a neatness about her 
that spoke very favourably of her ownets and officers. No 
one could have mistaken her for an ocean tramp, anyway. 
Half-an-hour after we had anchored, her captain came over 
to call, bringing a friend with' him ; and as I was with my 
unde on the afterdeck at this time I was able to register 
a few notes of the 
meeting. 

Captain Stuart 
Jackson was a lithe 
little man of the 
Captain Kettle 
build, but much 
milder in air and in 
countenance than 
that famous mar¬ 
iner, and notably 
spruce and neat in 
his clothing. He 
was hearty and full 
of goodwill, but it 
seemed to me that 
his keen blue eyes 
took proper stock 
of everything that 
came before them, 
and also of some 
things that another 
person might easily' 
have missed. His 
companion offered a 
much more remark¬ 
able figure, but it 
was plain at the 
first glance that he 
was no sailor at all. 

He was an older 
man, something 
near sixty, perhaps, and he wore a rough tweed suit with 
a thick, dark, shoregoing overcoat and a soft felt hat. 
He was clean shaven, with iron-grey hair, a heavy-jawed, 
rather forbidding face, and sharp, peeling eyes sheltered by 
heavy brows and gold rimmed spectacles. Plain enough 
in appearance, you will say ? Yes, but from the first that 
ordinary-looking landsman caught my attention. There 
was something about him that gave a curious impression 
of power. 

Captain Jackson was cordial enough, and set my uncle 
at ease with his very first words. “ I won’t exactly say I’m 
glad to see you, sir,” he said cheerily. “ It would almost 
seem to be like chuckling over your ill-fortune. But I do 
say that I shall be glad to do anything I can to help you.” 

The two captains shook hands warmly. ” I don’t know 
that we shall want help,” said my uncle. ” We have 
everything we need, and my chief engineer says he can do it 
all in twelve hours. But I shan’t hesitate to draw upon you. 


Captain Jackson, if I see the need ; and anyway it is good 
to find friends in this desolate spot. My first officer tells 
me that you have been here some time.” 

“Near a month,” said the other, “and mean to stay 
another if we see the call. But that reminds me—let me 
introduce Professor Delling, of the Rio University. He is 
the head of our party.” 

Professor Delling bowed and shook hands, but he was 
evidently a man of silence. " We’re out on a geological 
survey,” went on Captain Jackson pleasantly. ‘‘ The 
University has given the Professor six months to do some 
of the islands in the South Atlantic, and has chartered the 
‘ Maud Muller ’ and your obedient servant to take him 
about, under exploration licences from the Governments 
of Argentina and Brazil. Do you know anything of geology, 
Captain James ?” 

My uncle smiled as he shook his head. 

“Nor do I,” said Captain Jackson. “But I’m sure it’s 
very interesting. Get the Professor to talk about it—if you 

can. And I need 
hardly say, sir, that 
Stuart Jackson, of 
New Orleans, is 
honoured by being 
o n ployed in the 
sacred cause of 
science. I guess 
we’ll have a big 
book about these 
islands some day, 
and mv boat and 
I will be in it. Isn’t 
that so, Professor ? ” 
For the first time 
the Professor spoke, 
and he spoke with 
a dry little smile. 
His voice was deep 
but pleasant. 

" I have promised 
it,Captain Jackson,” 
he said. “ and the 
promise shall be 
kept. Iwillgiveyou 
all the immortality 
I can give. You cer¬ 
tainly deserve it.” 

Then they all laughed. Captain Jackson the loudest of 
any, and directly afterwards went down to my uncle’s 
cabin to celebrate the meeting in some refreshment. Ten 
minutes later, however, the visitors departed, Captain 
Jackson declaring that he had no intention of delaying 
our repairs by any neighbourly attentions. He would 
feel honoured, however, if Captain James or any of his 
officers could find time to visit the “ Maud Muller ’’ before 
they left the island. And with that invitation, to which 
my uncle made a cordial response, the visitors went 
down the ladder and were rowed "back to their ship. 
A very interesting pair they had proved, and full of 
kindness and goodwill, as was fitting under such circum- 
tances ; and it never occurred to me that 1 should ever 
meet the Captain and the Professor under conditions which 
should show me a very different side of their characters. 

Repairs had begun on the “ John Duncan,” however, 
before they left, and nobody had time or inclination to 
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meditate upon the story they had told or 
the possibilities that lay in their characters. 

Give me twelve hours,” the chief engineer 
had said, but those hours must be crowded 
with work. There were othfer things wrong 
besides the engine gear, and soon the ship 
rang with the voice of the saw and the 
hammer. 

While all this was going forward the Captain 
saw to it that a supply of fresh water was 
taken on board, Tawell and myself being told 
off to help, under the eye of the third officer. 

’ The cascade mentioned in the Navigator came 
down the face of the cliff not a hundred yards 
from the beach, and I had heard it through 
my dreams all night. 

It was hardly possible to imagine a more dreary 
prospect. That narrow strip of beach was not common 
sea sand, but a minute dust mixed with dark, smooth 
pebbles. At the back of this the cliffs rose in a sheer 
wall some fifty feet to a broad ledge, with another 
stretch of cliff wall above. And so it rose for some¬ 
thing like a thousand feet to a top that stood against 
the sky like the teeth of a gigantic saw. Over all 
brooded a silence unbroken even by the cry of a 
sea bird. 

“ All the other islands in this region are smothered with sea- 
fowl,” said Oliver. “ Here we haven’t a single feather. The 
place is uncanny.” 

“They wouldn’t find much to eat here,” grumbled Johnny, 
under his breath. 

“ Mo," said the third officer, “and that’s curious, too. The 
place is as bare as a billiard-ball. I only hope the water's all 
right.” 

The water, however, seemed to be very good, and long before 
noon our task had been ended. It was just before we finished 
that Johnny made a suggestion. 

“ I say, Frank, how would you like a run ashore ? It would 
be a change to get up those cliffs.” 

“ So it would,” I said. “ Go and ask Smerdon.” 

Tawell grinned, for the first officer was poison to him. “ You 
ask Big Brother,” he said mockingly. “ Do, now—and I’ll 
give you something—some day.” 

I gave him something on tne spot, but 1 spoke to Oliver all the same. And, as A 
turned out, Oliver had had his mind working in the same direction. 

” I should like a turn myself,” he said. “ I’ll see if we can be spared. But 1 
shouldn’t let you two young rapscallions go alone.” 

The Captain raised no objection, but gave a word of warning. “ If you go up 
there,” he growled, “ keep a sharp eye for holes and crevices. The Honeycomb didn’t 
get its name without a reason. And see that you come back by sunset. If you get 
astray you mustn’t expect us to wait for you. We’ve lost too much time already. 

We leave at dawn, if all’s well.” 

Ten minutes later, after a quick lunch in the cook’s galley, we went ashore in the 
water boat; and I, for one. found it good to get ashore, even to such a bleak and barren 
strand as that. It was like an unexpected half-holiday in the lost days of school, 
when Charlie Cornwall and 1 would slip off together to the beach at Leigh and hunt 
around for some kind of craft in which we might get out upon the water. Indeed, 
for a moment I could almost have fancied that the footsteps coming close behind me 
on that slippery beach were those of iny old chum, and that if I turned suddenly I 
should see the brown face I knew so well, and the dark eyes full of fun and mischief. 

But when I did turn, it was Johnny Tawell that stood at my elbow. 

" Wh'at were you grinning over ?” he asked suspiciously. 

“ I was thinking of something.” 

” What was it ? ” 

“ An old chum of mine.” 

“ Oh ! And I suppose you were wishing him here instead of me ? ” 

" Rather 1 ” I said flatly ; for when I thought of Charlie Cornwall it was impossible to be 
civil to the melancholy Johnny. But he took it in good part. 

“ All right,” he said, with a grin. “ But as he isn’t here you’ll have to put up with me. 
So let’s get on.” 

Oliver's idea was to ascend the cliff, ledge by ledge, until we reached the summit and got 
a view of the prospect beyond ; but it was some little time before we found a track to carry 
us even to the first ledge. We found one at last at the extreme western end of the bay, and 
from the first ledge a similar track led us to the second. So we proceeded, with very little 
conversation, until we came to a halt for rest, some six hundred feet up. There we looked 
down upon a dwarfed “John Duncan” and “Maud Muller” lying in a fountain basin, with 
small men creeping busily about the former, and tapping here and there with tinkling hammers. 


“Then iny gasp be¬ 
came a brief, strangled 
shriek as . . . both 
Oliver and I vanished 
from sight.” (See 
page 33 ) 
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■ Above us still rose the gaunt wall of cliff, and out beyond 
the rocky' entrance to the bay we could see the unending 
dreariness of the immense Atlantic, stretching away, league 
after league, to the icq regions of the Pole. 

So we moved on, slowly climbing higher. The mountain 
walls were as hard and black as iron, but I noticed at last 
that the ledges we walked on were caked with some sub¬ 
stance that was neither rock nor sand. 

" Why, this is guano,” I said. “There must have 
been millions of sea-birds here at one time ! And now there 
isn’t one ! ” 

"They got sick of it,” said Johnny. " But if you want 
to know why, ask a policeman. Look, now, here’s a new 
path, for a change. Are we going to take it ? ” 

That question put the guano mystery out of our minds for 
the time. We were now about eight hundred feet up the 
cliff, and this was the first break we had found in that 
immense barrier. It was just a narrow entrance which from 
the bay' below would, have been quite invisible; but it 
widened as it went inwards and upwards. 

“ It seems to be a way,” said Oliver, half doubtfully'. 
" It’s not quite so steep, and it’s bound to get to the top 
somewhere. We’ll try it, anyway. But I wish W'e had got 
a word with that Professor person before we had started. 
Xo doubt he’s explored this part pretty thoroughly, and 
could give us a few hints. Perhaps we’ll compare notes 
with him afterwards. ” 

Accordingly we entered the cleft and began to follow 
its uneven course round and round, but moving gently up¬ 
ward all the while. Presently, we w ere wandering about in a 
maze of rocky' pathways running between the peaks and 
crags w'hose outline gave the island that saw’-like, jagged 
i effect which we had noticed from the sea. But there was no 
hope of climbing these, for in most cases they rose sheer 
from their base w'ithout a single foothold for man or beast. 
We could only follow' the most promising tracks between, 
taking care that they always tended upwards. It seemed 
that they must bring us presently to the base of a great 
dig some quarter of a mileaway over the rocks—a cliff which 
rose so steeply and towered so high that it seemed to say 
“No farther!” And w'e calculated that by' the time we 
reached it we should just have to turn and get back again. 

It was in that way that we arrived at disaster. We had 
not forgotten the Captain’s warning, and had kept a good 
look-out for holes and pitfalls. Had we not done this, we 
should never have noticed the place at all, but have passed 


it unhurt. As it was, a sudden fall in the ground to the 
right of the track caught my eye, and we turned to examine 
it more closely ; and presently we were all standing on the 
brink of the Great Pit. 

For a pit it seemed to be—a pit which giants might 
have drilled through the solid rock before mankind had 
come upon the scene. It was not circular, but roughly oval, 
and the edge was darkened by a few coarse bushes j but we 
had no sooner looked at the place than we fell silent. Here 
was a great hole, in the midst of the mountain, overhung 
by enormous cliffs and without a whisper of sound coming 
up through its silence. Had anyone ever fallen down there ? 

” My word 1 " said Johnny in a whisper. " That’s the 
most awful hole I’ve ever seen. Most likely it goes straight 
down to the middle of the earth.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I said, ” to the great fires that are alway'S there.” 

“ All the same, I guess there’s water at the bottom, 
not fire. We’ll soon see.” 

He found a large fragment of rock, and hurled it over. 
We stood in breathless silence ; and at last there came up 
to us, faintly, a sound. It was a hollow, ominous rever¬ 
beration, with the faint splash of water in it. 

”There!” said Johnny, “I s’pose that’s the water that 
put the fire out. Eh ? ” 

He grinned at me maliciously. It was to avoid his look 
that I went nearer to the edge of the well, to peer downwards. 
I wondered whether I should see anything,. 

To this day I cannot tell how it happened. Perhaps 
I was unduly confident, or perhaps I had miscalculated 
mv distance. Then the ground, instead of being solid 
rock, was probably just a thick layer of guano, and the 
great fragment on which I tried to stand, at the very brink of 
the well, was simply embedded in this, instead of being part 
of the immovable mountain. So when my foothold really 
began to move I did not realise it, refused to credit my 
senses, and stayed there just one second too long; and 
before I understood my danger, that fragment had worked 
loose and was slipping over the brink. 

I gave a gasping cry and threw out my hands. Oliver 
instinctively moved to grip me, and could not recover his 
balance. Then my gasp became a brief, strangled shriek 
as I caught a last glimpse of Johnny Tawell’s long race, 
with the blue eyes bulging from their sockets in sheer 
terror. And he, poor fellow, could only answer my shriek 
with one of his own as both Oliver and I vanished from 
his sight. 


CHAPTER III. 

' THE BOTTOM OF THE GREAT PIT. 


AVE been in places of peril 
since that day', but have 
never known such fear. Now 
and again the sensation 
comes back to me 'in my 
sleep, and I wake up with a 
start, every nerve quiviJring, 
my whole body bathed in ; a 
cold dew of dread. To me, 
the Great Pit has been a 
nightmare ever since. 

I went hurtling down, with 
Johnn>'’s cry echoing in my 
earS ; and I knew that the great fragment of rock was 
still at my feet, falling, falling with me. It was then that 
the terror came, in a swift rushing wave that seemed to 
still my heart and blind my eyes. I had a horrible vision 
of the Great Pit and its awful darkness, and the still, secret 
waters that lay far down at the bottom in the darkest hole 
of all. 

All this could only have taken one brief, breathless 
moment, for then sensation—bodily sensation—came 
back with a rush. There must have been a screen of some 
kind of shrub growing round the sides of the pit in the 


crevices of the rock, stretching up weak, hopeless shoots 
to the glimpses of light above. These brushed me as I 
hurtled down, calling me back to life with a rustling of 
leaves and a faint rending of twigs. With desperate in¬ 
stinct. rather than thought, I closed my hands upon them 
once, twice, thrice. Once I held them, and they held me. 
Then I felt them give ivay, relinquished my hold to get 
another, tried, and failed : tried again desperately, hung 
for one brief instant, my eyes full of dust and grime, my 
arms almost wrenched from their sockets; then went 
dow n, down like a plummet, till the waters of silence closed 
over me. 

Those shrubs had saved my life and my reason, and 
they did the same service for Oliver. We had fallen a 
hundred and fifty feet, but had done it, as it were, in three 
stages. There was a brief agony of cold and fear and 
suffocation, but after that I was on the surface again, still 
alive, and I found myself instinctively dashing the water 
from my eyes. Then, In the clinging cold and silence and 
darkness, I looked np and saw light. It was the faint light 
at the mouth of the pit, oval-shaped, like an egg, and 
seemingly not much larger. At the same instant a gasping 
voice came out of the darkness behind me. 

•' Frank ! Are you there ? ” 
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Oh, the joy of it that I was not alone—selfish joy, per¬ 
haps, but still joy 1 I could have wept tor the relief it 
gave me. Instead, I gave a little cry, and instantly Oliver 
was at my side, breathless, but as real and ready as ever. 

“ Hurt ? ” he asked. 

“ N-no,” I spluttered. “ Are you ? ” 

" Not much-*' 

There was a long pause, while we recovered our breath. 
Oliver was touching me now, and he never left me, till the 
danger had passed. It was then that I ceased to think, 
for I knew that he was thinking for both of us, and I knew, 
too, that his thinking could be trusted. Since I had come 
to know him I had trusted it often, and never in vain. He 
was only twenty-three, and I was over seventeen myself ; 
but those six years had been for him full of experience and 
effort and hard fighting. 

" We must get ashore,” he said at last. “I will lead 
and you will keep close. Good thing the water’s not very 
cold ; but it’s much too cold to stay long in. Now then, 
Frank.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he struck out ; and with a 
great fear of being left behind, I followed his lead. No, 
the water was not cold, but I had little time to wonder w hy, 
for another mystery was. upon us at once. I knew that 
the pit was wider at the bottom than the top, but I could 
not suppose that even at the bottom its width could be 
great. Imagine my wonder when, after a dozen long, 
steady strokes which sent a thousand strange, sibilant echoes 
from side to side of the great shaft, there was still water 
before me. Even when we had swum some twenty yards, 
and the egg-shaped fragment of light had disappeared, we 
had not reached the side of the pit. 


If Oliver had not been there, I think I should have failed 
then ; but he was there, striking into the darkness without 
a pause. Because I must keep near him, I struggled on 
against the chilling flood, the colder darkness, the growing 
terror—trying my utmost not to think. What else could I 
do ? 

I cannot tell how long it lasted, that ordeal of terror. 
Oliver said afterwards that it was ten minutes, but it seemed 
thousands. Once I almost shrieked as something touched 
me, some floating fragment of the vegetation I had torn 
down in my fell; but it might have been some giant devil¬ 
fish whose ghastly feelers were searching for me in the dark. 
And as my shriek was choked back, I struck out again 
with mad haste. I felt that I must get on—I must reach 
somewhere. 

Then the voice spoke again before me. “ Keep up, 
Frank, we’re going right.” At the same moment a current 
of cold air began to play upon my face. Cold air—just 
that, coming over the black water, out of the black nowhere. 
But oh, what courage it gave me I There must be some 
passage here, to earth and light and life. Hurrah ! 

" Steady 1 ” growled Oliver. “ I touched bottom.” 

A moment more and I touched it also ; a minute after 
that and I was out of the water, prostrate upon a shelving 
verge of what seemed to be rough-edged stones and 
clinkers. Oliver had his hands upon me, feeling my face, 
my limbs, and at last holding my hands. He was breathing 
hard, like a spent man—just as I was. 

"Thank God!” he said. "Thank God!” And, thus 
reminded, I repeated, like a child of six, the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then for a time we simply rested, panting, 
not daring to move except to feel our bruised limbs and to 
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wring the water from our hair and clothes; and when 
we moved at last it was by the result of Oliver’s silent 
thinking. 

“This current of air,” he said, “must be our guide. 
If it ceases we shall be lost. Can you start, Frank ? ” 

“ I’m with you,” I replied promptly. “ Is it stand or 
crawl ?” 

“Crawl, till we can see where we are. It’s safer. You 
keep close to me.” 

Our eyes were beginning to distinguish outlines, and it 
seemed that we were in a kind of cave. In front, where 
the breeze came from, was black darkness, to right and left 
rugged walls of rock, and above a rocky and uneven roof. 
Our first task was to crawl up the rough bank on which we 
had fallen, and try to take our bearings ? our next to follow 
the course of that blessed breeze until we should find the 
outlet of our prison. 

Very' cautiously we moved upwards, until we were on 
almost level ground. I was glad to get away from that 
dark subterranean water. Then we moved forward, foot 
by foot, in the direction the breeze seemed to come from. 
And as we rose from the sheltering 
basin to the level ground, it blew 
still stronger and colder. There 
must be a free entrance somewhere. 

The ground was very rough, and 
it required great care to move over 
it, I fancied it must be the bed of 
a stream—perhaps in the rainy 
season the subterranean pond into 
which we had fallen would overflow 
and rush away to another outlet 
by the- road we were now taking. 

Somehow, somewhere, it would find 
its way to the sea, and in this lay 
our hope. It was the sea we 
wanted, and the faces of our friends. 

Why, just think of it—if we were 
lucky, we might reach the bay and 
the " John Duncan ” as soon as 
Johnny Tawell—or, perhaps, even 
before him ! What a tableau that 
would be 1 

As you see, I was beginning to 
think on my own account—and 
most of it was wrong 1 

We stumbled on for fifty yards, 
on a course that was slightly down¬ 
wards. That, I thought, was right 
—water could not flow upwards, 
and we had climbed so high that 
we must be considerably above sea level still. It was 
awful to keep struggling on in the dark on such a path, 
but it was better than the water of the great pit, and we 
had the cool breeze for company. So we held steadily- on 
—or unsteadily, rather—for that fifty yards ; and then— 
then we reached a corner! 

Yes, a corner. Not a sharp, right-angled corner, but 
a curve in the wall of rock leading round to another long 
cavern something like the first. But ah, it waS so utterly 
different after all. And it was when he saw the difference 
that Oliver stood upright, trembling all over, and pointed. 
Then he turned to throw his left arm around me, so that 
I might see all that he saw ; and there was a queer, strained 
note in his voice. 

“ The light! " he cried. " The light! ” 

Yes, the light. Jcot that long cavern went down— 
sharply down—its course paved with great boulders and 
fragments of stone ; and it was a long course, nearly a 
quarter of a mile long, as rugged and trying a journey as 
anvone might see in a lifetime. But we could see to the 
end ; and the end of it was light—the welcome light of 
day ! The long, long cave before us was like a great tele¬ 
scope, and there, at the end of it, cut shaiply in a rugged 
circle, was the lost day-light. When I saw it I gasped with 
joy. I had to sit down on a boulder and rest a while be¬ 
fore I could begin what seemed to be the last stage of our 


adventurous journey. And Oliver sat with me, still holding 
my hand. 

Is there any need to describe it-—that eager, headlong 
rush to the light, so slow in spite of its headlong eager¬ 
ness ? Heavens ! what a mad course it was-—that panting 
escape from the pit of darkness ! I think we must have been 
a little mad, for we tore our hands on the sharp rock-edges, 
stumbled and fell again and again, bruised knees and 
shins and ankles and thighs till we were scratched and 
bleeding in a score of places. In a few minutes I was in 
a bath of perspiration, in spite of the clinging cold of my 
wet clothes ; but, heedless of everything, I pounded on 
towards the light. I had lost my reason for the time, and 
was in a wild panic of hope and longing. My ordeal had 
ruined my nerves ; and Uliver, now the follower instead 
of the leader, had to keep close or lose me. He kept close, 
steadying me now and again with a word. 

Before we reached the end I was thoroughly exhausted, 
but .my efforts were not relaxed. -Again and again I 
brushed away- from my eyes the mist of sweat aiid steam, 
angry that any-thing should come for an instant between 
me and the light. And steadily 
the light-circle grew larger, until 
I could distinguish objects with¬ 
out ; and we saw at last that there 
were cliffs there—cliffs with the 
steep, wall-like faces which we had 
seen everywhere on the island. 

I had no time to be disappointed 
—no time to consider that I had 
expected to find the open sea and 
the great waste of the Atlantic. 
I was on the threshold of success, 
too eager and exultant to think 
I scrambled wildly on at a break¬ 
neck pace, and in a moment more 
was standing at the very mouth of 
the cave. 

Then I rubbed my eyes. 

We were on the brow of a steep 
hill, at the top of a rude ravine 
which led by an easy course—an 
old water-course, no doubt—to the 
beach below. And at the first 
glance we saw, or seemed to see, 
the bay in which we had left the 
“ John Duncan,” its water as 
smooth as a millpond, and with 
the familiar steep beach of dark- 
coloured dust and pebbles. And 
it seemed to me, in that first 
glance, that I saw the old ” John Duncan ” too, lying 
just as I had left her. But I rubbed my eyes, because even 
at the first glance some things were different. 

The bay seemed larger—considerably- larger. It was 
at least twice as far to the opposite side. But the 
curious part of it was that the '"John Duncan” was 
smaller—considerably smaller; and. more curious still, 
she was utterly changed in appearance ! 

It was then that I rubbed my eyes. And after that I 
looked again, and laughed weakly. Great Scott! Had a 
miracle happened ? What else could have changed our one 
old black funnel with the grey bars into two creamy- white 
ones ? Then I rubbed my ey-es again—and immediately 
saw something else. 

Just below me and a little to the right, well up 
from the beach, was a house. Yes, a house. Only a 
small one, it is true, but still a house 1 It had a 
roof of corrugated zinc. That was the first thing I 
saw ; and then I saw that it was built of wood, very 
neatly and trimly, built with doors and windows all 
complete. 

I felt dazed and silly. The bay and the ship and the 
bungalow—were they a dream ? I turned to look at Oliver, 
and when I saw his face I saw that I must be awake—or else 
he w-as dreaming too. It is impossible to describe the 
astonishment of his look. 



Someone:—a Xeaber! 

71 “Someone” gave up tryingi — 
another "Someone ” there 
Missed “ Someone’s ’ ’ grit and courage, grew 
kind of “didn’t care t ” 


‘ Someone ” gave up working !—was 
lazy, weak and slack I 

Another “ Someone ” noticed this—and 
dropped his “ duty pack” I 

A “ Someone”—hopeful, cheery—looked 
gloomy, grey, instead! 

Another "Someone” marked the change, 
and grew dispirited ! 

A “Someone” saw how blind he’d been— 
how selfish, and how wrong ! 

And soon that “Someone ” leader was, of 
valiant, plucky throng 1 
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“ Look ! ” I stammered. “ Is it—is it real ? ” 

He stared at me blankly. I gave another glance at the 
ship, and my head began to swim. Could it be possible 
that I was dreaming—that the ship and the bay and the little 
house were not real life at all, but a bit of scenery out of 


dreamland ? I tried to pull myself together, tried to be 
sane and sensible. 

And in that pause something happened. The door of 
the house—the bungalow—just below hs, opened, and a 
man came out. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN OF THE BUNGALOW. 


AN came out of the house 
and stood near the open 
door. He had not seen us 
—we knew that from his 
movements, which were 
slow and unconcerned ; and 
at the moment we could 
not see his face, for he w-as 
looking down towards the 
water and the ship. He 
was a seaman' of some kind, 
probably of a superior 
grade, for he wore a closely 
buttoned reefer coat,*something after the style of a naval 
petty officer ; but instead of the peaked cap which usually 
goes with the uniform, he had the round cap of the 
ordinary sailor. 

We were not surprised to see him. for the presence of the 
house and the ship must mean the presence of men ; but 
even then it struck me that there was something curious 
about the matter. All was so quiet and still; and here 
stood one solitary man in the stillness, looking out upon it all. 
My excitement somehow died down, and 1 had nothing to 
say. My bewilderment died also, to be replaced by another 
feeling still less pleasant. I was glad, yet afraid, when 
Oliver spoke : 

Let’s hail him 1 ” he whispered. 

I had no voice, so he did it himself ; but it was a rather 
hoarse and feeble “ Ahoy 1 ” that floated down the hill to 
the solitary man below. But it reached him, and he turned 
to see where it came from. 

There was still the same unconcern in his movements— 
no suggestion of haste or wonder ; and when he had seen us 
he made no sign but simply stood and gazed. Yes, it was 
certainly curious and a trifle chilling. 

Oliver felt it too, for he said suddenly: 

" Let’s go down.” 

Of course 1 It was so obviously the 
thing to do that I gave a little laugh. 

Then we ran and slid down the slippery 
hill together, and over the stretch of 
clinkers and stones beyond ; and we 
did not stop until we were face to 
face with the stranger. 

As we came nearer we saw that he 
was an old man, sixty years of age at 
least. Yes, quite a veteran of a sailor, 
with grizzled beard, and grey hair 
beneath the cap, and a grey, weather¬ 
beaten face. But it was the eyes that 
were noteworthy, for they looked upon 
us entirely without surprise. Neither 
our sudden appearance, nor our queer 
and draggled condition, seemed to be 
anything to be w-ondered at. He simply 
stood and looked at us, just as if he 
waited to hear why we had hailed 
him. It was an extraordinary attitude, 
and even Oliver was taken aback. 

" Hullo 1 " he said lamely. 

The old man looked him up and 
down r and as he looked I felt that I 
could read the spirit of his glance. 

Surely, there was doubt, suspicion, 
even resentment and hostility in those 


laded grey eyes and that knitted brow. And when the 
old man spoke, his words were almost as mysterious as 
his manner. 

‘‘An’ how did you come ? ’’ he asked. 

Oliver pulled himself together—indeed, he seemed to 
try to shake himself free from some unpleasantinflmr.ee. 
“We fell into a pit,’’ he said on the top of the cliffs. 
But we fell into water, and when we got out of it we found 
our way here along an old water-course.” 

The old man’s eyes left us for a moment to glance at the 
road by which we had come. He seemed to weigh the 
story critically. 

“ I know the water,” he said slowly. “ It’s the end of 
that underground tunnel. I’ve been there. But I never 
saw any pit.” 

“We had to swim a good way,” said Oliver. “Quito 
ten minutes.” 

Again the old man seemed to weigh the statement. 
"You’re wet, anyway,”, he said. “The thing’s a bit 
of a change, too. I’ve had many people here, but they’ve 
never come through that tunnel before. I never, knew 
there was a way through.” 

His words were as puzzling as his manner. Oliver became 
a little impatient. * 

“ Our ship is the ‘ John Duncan,’ of Cardiff,” he said 
crisply. “ She is lying in Sandy Bay for repairs. W’hat 
is your vessel called ? ” 

“ She is called the ‘ Plynlimmon,’ ” answered the old man 
quite simply. “ You will see her name on her bows.” 

We glanced from the man to his ship. He was mvste- 
rious, and the ship was uncannily silent and still. Un¬ 
canny, too, was the whole atmosphere of the place, shut 
in on every side by those enormous cliffs. Oliver became 
irritated, and frowned. 

“ Well,” he said bluntly, “ isn’t there 
anyone else about ? Could we get a 
loan of some clothes, and have some¬ 
thing to eat ? ” 

The old man seemed to rouse him¬ 
self to the duties of the moment and 
the situation. “ There’s plenty of 
clothes on board,” he said. “You’re 
just about the build of our cllief 
engineer, and this young fellow is 
about the same v'eight and height as 
our second engineer. Their quarters 
are on the lower deck, amidships— 
cabins ten and eleven. Go you aboard 
and fit yourself up with anything you 
want." 

That was distinctly better. " But 
what will they say ? ” cried Olivei, 
bewildered. " Aren’t they on board ? ” 
The old man shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “they're not on board. 
They're gone on an expedition across 
the island. They’re all gone—that’s 
why it’s so quiet here. I’m left in 
charge. But what I’ve told you is just 
what the Master would tell you if he 
was here. So it’s all right.” 

Now we began to see light, and it 
made an enormous difference ; but 
why couldn’t the old fellow have said 
all that before, instead of keeping us 
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there in suspense and bewilderment ? Oliver looked at 
me. and I smiled back at him ; and at once the lace of 
affairs was entirely altered. The atmosphere of the place 
was explained away, and even the curious conduct of the 
old man began to seem a bit reasonable. He was a cranky 
old seaman, left behind, no doubt, because he was too old 
to go with the rest; and at first he had been presuming a 
little upon his office. 

“ You’re sure they won’t mind ? ” asked Oliver cheerfully. 

And he answered simply but positively : “ Quite 

sure.” Then he pointed down to the beach to show us a 
tiny landing-stage built firmly of planks. And at the stage 
lay a small dinghy. 

“ You won’t want me to take you,” he said. “ I’m a bit 
tired to-day, and there’s no need, either. You take the 
dinghy. She’s quite sound. And don’t be afraid to pick 
anything you may fancy. It will be all right. I’ll answer 
for that.” 

There was evidently nothing more to be said, and, with 
a murmur of thanks, Oliver led the way down to the boat. 
She was indeed in excellent order, and the old man stood 
watching as we stepped 
m and took our seats. 

Oliver took the oar to 
scull her over the fifty feet 
or so that separated the 
ship from the beach ; but 
even as we started our 
hospitable old gentleman 
did a rather curious thing. 

He marched slowly lip the 
beach without once look¬ 
ing back, and when he 
reached the bungalow he 
went inside and closed 
the door behind him. No, 
he did more than close 
the door-*—he locked it, for 
the distance was so little 
and the air was so still 
that I heard the key turn. 

Oliver heard it also and 
gave a queer little smile. 

■■ Well, he is a cranky 
old chap, and no mis¬ 
take ! " he said ; and then 
we both forgot the* old 
fellow and turned our 
attention to the things 
before ns. 

These were very interesting matters. There was a very 
handsome accommodation ladder on the ship’s side, some 
four feet wide and beautifully carpeted. That was something 
to start with, and it gave a fair indication of the rest ; 
for in the next ten minutes, feeling that the old man’s 
attitude as well as his words had given us the right, we took 
a rapid survey of the “ Plynlimmon ” from stem to stern-— 
oi course without entering any closed doors, and even w hen 
doors were open before us, without laying a finger upon 
anything that could be called private. From the first, how¬ 
ever, we saw what the accommodation-ladder had suggested 
—namely, that the ” Plynlimmon ” was not and never had 
been a cargo-boat. She was a well-appointed steam yacht 
of some two thousand tons, fitted with every requisite for 
fcomfort and efficiency, every appliance and invention that 
could make a voyage pleasant and enjoyable. Even the 

E :w’s quarters—well, I thought of the old “ John Duncan ” 
d smiled. 

"This becomes more and more interesting." said Oliver 
a hushed voice, as we looked into a large saloon which 
>med to be partly a gentleman’s study and library, partly 
il sitting and smoking room. " There are quite a thousand 
looks on those shelves. 1 think we might have a look at 
Ihem.” 

I We examined one or two, but they did not greatly appeal 
p us. The volumes were in a special binding, with a 
pat-of-arms on the side, but the series I got hold of was 


called "Transactions of the Geological Society,” while 
Oliver hit on several volumes of Nates and Queries. 
" Quite old ones, too,” he said. " I-.fancy the owner must 
be a student of science, to say the least of it. But here are 
some magazines.” 

The magazines were lying in a rack, and he picked 
up two or three and turned them over. For a moment 
after that he was silent, but as I was still examining 
the library I did not notice the expression upon his 
face. He was about to say something, but checked 
himself abruptly ; and directly afterwards he laid 
the magazines down and led the way into the next 
room. 

That was evidently the Captain’s cabin. It was hand¬ 
somely furnished in mahogany and velvet, and as sumptuous 
an abode as any man might desire. Oliver glanced quickly 
round, and then went over to a large writing-table which had 
three shelves of books behind it. Stooping over the table he 
examined some of the titles of the books, which were mostly 
works of reference. He took down several of them and 
opened them, still in silence ; and then he took from the 

lowest shelf a black, leather- 
covered volume of foolscap 
size which had the single 
word ” Log,” in gold, on 
the back. 1 was not greatly 
interested in this proceed¬ 
ing, and was, indeed, a 
little surprised ; for though 
his action was natuial in 
one way, seeing that he 
was himself a ship’s officer, 
it seemed a little intrusive 
also, and I had never 
known him to act in such 
a way before. After all, 
a captain’s log is the 
captain’s private record. 
But Oliver calmly opened 
the -book and examined 
several pages ; then he 
called me. 

" Just look at this, 
Frank,” he said. 

1 looked. It was ap¬ 
parently the last written 
page oi the log, and 1 
could not see it all because 
his finger covered ' one of 
the entries ; but the 
items he pointed to were certainly interesting ; they formed 
the heading to the page. 

Log of the Steam Yacht " Plynlimmon ” of Cardigan. 

Owner : The Right Honourable the Earl of Barmouth. 

Captain : Thomas Vaynor Powell. R.N.R. 

First Officer : James Williams. 

Voyage : 

I did not read more—indeed, the position of Oliver’s 
hand obscured the other details. Suddenly he closed the 
book and replaced it. 

Now we know a little.” he said. " The " Plynlimmon ’ 
came here for some scientific purpose, the Earl of Barmouth 
being the owner of that learned library next door. For the 
rest, I think we will interview the caretaker again—after 
we have got into our new clothes. Frank, my boy, we 
have almost forgotten the purpose of our visit. First, then, 
numbers ten and eleven on the lower deck ; then, I suggest, 
a bath in one of those elegant enamelled baths. You can 
have the Earl s, and I will take the Captain’s. I want to 
wash away all taste and trace of the Great Pit. What do 
you say ? 

I say ‘Yes,’” I replied at once. ”A bath will be 
just the thing.” 

Accordingly we sought and found the engineers’ cabins, 
which were quite as hospitable to our needs as the old 



“'Just look at this, Frank,' he said.” 
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sailor liad promised. Everything about us was in apple- 
pie order, and it did not take us long to find in those well- 
stocked lockers the very things we wanted. I selected a 
woollen shirt and socks, a strong pair of blue serge trousers, 
a knitted jersey and a reefer coat, bearing everything 
in triumph to the Earl’s bathroom. While I enjoyed a 
thorough cleansing, I heard Oliver undergoing the same 
process three or four yards away, and did my best to get 
finished first. In this I was successful, and was awaiting 
him in the corridor when he came out, all fresh and new, 
but with a gravity of countenance that gave me quite 
a shock. 

"Why, what’s the matter?” I ciied. "You’re as 
solemn as an owl.” 

He smiled. " It doesn’t hurt,” he said. " Now I think 
we’ll go back for that interview. There’s a lot of things 
T want to know yet. And we’ll take oui wet clothes with 
us in the hope of getting them dried.” 

■ We descended that splendid ladder and made our way 
back to the beach. By this time dusk was creeping 
over the tremendous cliffs which surrounded that inland 
sea. It was so eerie and solemn, so gloomy and so majestic, 
that I was impressed against my will and gave a little 
shudder. That stillness was so great, so intense, that every 
slightest sound seemed to be a crime. Oliver’s tones were 
hushed and low as he spoke what he thought. 

“That is the big cliff face,” he said, pointing. “ From 
the distance of two miles it would be hard to see the cavern¬ 


like opening by which the ' Plynlimmon ’ entered. You 
can see the entrance from this side—that great archway. 
I imagine that the Earl of Barmouth found it by accident, 
perhaps when he was examining the coast in a small boat. 
He found the passage navigable, and so came in. If all’s 
well, we’ll get out that'way in the morning, before the 
' John Duncan ’ sails—it’s too late to try any adventures 
to-night. Besides, there’s that interview..” 

He fell silent again. " Well,” I said, in the same hushed 
tones, as we touched the little landing-stage and tied the 
dinghy up. "Well, I said the other, day that there were 
no adventures to be had nowadays by going to sea— 
nothing but hard tack and hard work. But it strikes me 
that we’ve found a very remarkable adventure on this 
island after all." 

"Yes," said Oliver grimly. "And it’s going to turn 
out more remarkable still. But that’s to be seen. But 
there’s one peculiar coincidence, Frank. You remember 
the bound volumes you looked at in the Earl’s library ? ” 

" Yes—you mean the Geological Magnzine ? ” 

" Just so. The Earl was, I guess, a learned man with 
a special interest in geology. That’s all right. But the 
American ship in Sandy Bay has come to this island for 
scientific purposes ; and the learned Professor on board 
is also a geologist.” 

“ That’s so,” I said, puzzled. “ But what about it ? ” 

" I don’t quite know—in fact, I haven’t the slightest 
idea yet. We’ll just have to wait and see.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Six Ways of Lion Hunting. 


T HE most sporting method of hunting the lion is to 
track him on foot to his lair. It is also the most 
dangerous plan, and one that is successfully adopted 
only by the most experienced lion hunters. It requires 
great ability as a stalker, iron nerve, and the possession of dead 
certainty as a shot. Amongst big-game hunters, lion stalking 
on foot is regarded as affording the acme of excitement. It has 
brought about the death of many brave men. , 

Sometimes, but rarely, the lion is chased with horses and 
dogs. It is not easy to find dogs that will effectively " go into ” 
lions, and quite frequently the best dogs for the work are mon¬ 
grels. *l he duty of the dogs is to follow and find the lion, and then 
to divert his attention from the approaching hunter. Cuiious 
to relate, some of the biggest bags of lions have been made by 
hunters who have followed this more -unusual method. 

Then there is the tree-ambush, with a bait to attract thelion 
by hearing, or else by scent. 

For the former you obtain a goat or a pig, tie it to a stake 
hear a tree, and at nightfall climb up into the tree and wait for 
the coming of the lion. If you think it better to attract the 
lion by scent, you use as bait an animal that has been dead 
some days. Zebra is the best bait of the kind, for the lion is 
very fond of not too fresh zebra meat. The chief drawback 
to the tree-ambush plan is that, for a lengthy sojourn, a tree 
provides a very uncomfortable resting-place. Once up in the 
trge, however, there the hunter must remain until dawn ; for 
no sane person will attempt to traverse the African jungle 
after darlf. Africa .has a hot climate ; but those who adopt the 
tree-ambush variety of lion hunting suffer much from cold, as 
well as from cramp of the limbs. 

The most usual plan of the best known lion hunteis is to 
build a " borna." That is a native word which means Sm arti¬ 


ficially prepared shelter of thorn-bushes. Those bushes ari 
very prickly, and the lion has notoriously a thin skin. Only wher 
enraged by being wounded, is a lion likely to force his way intc 
thom-bush, and lion hunters worthy of the name are marksmer 
who fire, not to wound but to kill. A dead animal is tied to i 
stake in front of the boma ; and taking up his position overnight 
the hunter watches the bait through a loophole in the shelter 
On entering the boma the hunter drags a thorn-bush after him 
so as to close the aperture behind. 

Second only to lion tracking, in its element of risk, is thi 
method of using a bait but not watching it. Overnight tin 
hunter kills, say, a zebra or an antelope. In the early mominj 
he tracks the lion to the place where, having fully enjoyed ai 
ample meal, the King of Beasts is basking satisfied in the sun 
Usually the lion seeks a very suitable and secluded spot for hi 
resting-place, and one that serves as most convenient for pounc 
ing upon any enemies that may then come along. For tha 
reason, and also owing to the fact that early morning provide 
very bad shooting light, the proceedings are liable to be live! 
for the hunter. 

One other point is to be noted. 

Mature lions, that have been often hunted, grow to be ex 
ceedingly artful and full of resource. They apparently believ 
firmly in the teaching that the best form of defence is attack 
So, when selecting an early morning resting-place after a sump 
tuous feed, they choose some spot that the hunter is likely v 
pass closely by when in the act of following them. Mavbt 
there is a big rock. The lion lies hidden in thick grass or scru 
on the near side of the rock, and when the hunter, more watchf i: 
probably of the other side of the rock, passes beyond it, the lio: 
steps out on to his trail and follows it. The hunter has the 
become the hunted 1 
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From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


INTRODUCTION. . 

M OST boys have a liking for the sea. The chief 
qualifications for success in a sea career are that 
a boy shall be strong and healthy, and that he 
shall haveatastefor sea life. There are some boys 
not particularly strong who have a liking for the sea. To 
sea these boys go, and a sea life makes them strong. That 
is a well-known fact that is especially familiar to medical 
men accustomed to giving certificates as to fitness for a 
sea career. 

Then there are those other boys, the boys who are quite 
normally strong, but who have not as yet heard the call 
of the sea, nor felt that wondrous yearning for a life on the 
ocean wave that often proves to be more gratifying in 
practice even than it promises in poetry. To sea those 
boys may also go, and most of them never again till old 
age permanently live on land. For the sea that spreads 
boundless to the horizon offers a freedom that is unknown 
to the land, and those whose home is on the deep escape 
much of the shallowness and 
restriction of the shore. 

The sea holds out the oppor¬ 
tunity for living a man's life, 
and, as to-day the whole 
world beholds, those be men 
who take it. 

Never was there a greater 
demand than now for 
capable officers and efficient 
seamen. Wastage has been 
great, fleets are increasing 
in size and in number; none 
can foretell how huge in the 
near future will be the accre¬ 
tion of the world's shipping. 

Never did the seaman's life 
offer so many advantages 
as to-day in the way of 
ample pay, cosy quarters, 
good food, and generally 
healthy environment. 

Naturally enough, a sea 
career is not all treacle and 
pluih duff ; the sea itself 
has its terribly truculent 
moods; it is not always as 
smooth as a mill pond. 

But. when all the pros and 
cons are weighed, and when 
the disadvantages have been 
arrayed in evidence against 
the great advantages, then 
the verdict undoubtedly is 
that for the average strong 
and healthy, active-minded 
and adventure-lovingBritish 
hoy the sea that Britons 
have always so faithfully 
served supplies a career in 
every way satisfactory and 
splendid- 

The sea it is that has 
made our glorious country 
and our Empire what it 
is, and recent history has 


shown t hat Britain’s command of the sea has been the chief 
factor in saving all humanity, and preserving for the peoples 
of this universe all that is good and great and true. What a 
heritage for the British boy who, at the outset of his career, 
looks across the ocean and decides that upon the broad 
bosom of the Seven Seas he will battle out the brave task 
of life that Providence has entrusted to him ! 

So much by way of preliminary to the boy who is think¬ 
ing of a sea career. It is for him to make up his mind 
and for his parents to decide. We will presume that his 
decision is made, and that he determines for a freer outlook 
and a peep at other countries. We cordially shake him 
by the hand in warm congratulation on his choice, and now 
proceed to tell him of the various ways in which he may 
attain his worthy ambition of going to sea. 

■■EMPLOYMENT IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE." 

So soon as he has come to the conclusion that he would 
wish to adopt the sea as a profession, a boy should obtain 

the pamphlet “ Employment 
in the Mercantile Marine,” 
which is issued by the Board 
of Trade. It is to be 
obtained gratis and post 
free from the Under-Secre¬ 
tary, Marine Department, 
Board of Trade, 7 Whitehall 
Gardens, London, S.W. 1 . 
In the course of these articles 
we shall, by special permis¬ 
sion of the Board of Trade, 
reprint , certain extracts 
from that, pamphlet, these 
excerpts being in every 
instance indicated by their 
inclusion within quotation 
marks. It should be men¬ 
tioned that ,-{the pamphlet 
contains an eleven-page list 
of the shipowners at the 
principal ports in the United 
Kingdom who engage ap¬ 
prentices, with or without 
premiums. Also, it is to be 
understood that t he informa¬ 
tion contained in the pam¬ 
phlet, and consequently in 
any of the quotations we 
may make from it, “must 
be regarded) ' especially 
during the 'war-, as liable 
to modification in impor¬ 
tant particulars;-especially 
as regards -the conditions 
on which apprentices- are 
taken.” 

The Mercantile* Marine 
offers employment to two 
main classes of boys: (a) 
those entering with a view 
t o becoming deck or engineer 
officers or wireless operators; 
(b) those entering with a 
view to becoming seamen. 
Although a certain number 
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of boys of the latter class rise to the position of officers, 
the conditions of entry for the two classes are sufficiently 
distinct to here require separate treatment. First in 
order we will deal with those who enter with a view to 
becoming officers. 

For a boy desiring to become a deck officer the following 
are the method of entry and requisite qualifications : 

" Before a lad can sit for the 1 oard of Trade examination 
which qualifies hint as second 
mate, he must be not less than 
eighteen years of age and have 
servedfour years at sea. 

“ There are two main methods 
by which he may gain the 
necessary experience: 

“ (i) He may be apprenticed 
to a shipowner at the age of 
fifteen or thereabouts. 

"(2) He may train for a 
period of two to three years 
on the ' Conway ’ (Mersey) or 
‘ Worcester ’ (Thames) train¬ 
ing-ships. Two years’ train¬ 
ing on one of these vessels 
is counted as one year's sea 
service for the purpose of the 
Board of Trade Second plate's 
examination. The fees are 
£&z 10s. (' Conway ’) and £84 
C Worcester ’) per annum. 

“ The age of adtnission is 14 
to 16 on the ‘ Contvay ' and 11 
to 15 on the ‘Worcester.’ 

1 ■ Certain shipping com¬ 
panies own seagoing training- 
ships on which boys can com¬ 
mence their training for the 
Mercantile Marine, or to 

which they can with advantage proceed after pre¬ 
liminary training on the ‘ Cbnway ’ or ‘ Worcester . ’ 
The fees on such ships vary from £50 to £70 a year. 
Alternatively, after ‘ Conway '' or ■ ‘ Worcester ’ train¬ 
ing, boys can be apprenticed to' a shipowner. Some 
slripowners engage apprentices exclusively from among 
' Contway ’ or ‘ Worcester ’ cadets; • and many ship¬ 
owners offer them preferential terms' of apprentice¬ 
ship.” '■ - ' • 

Before proceeding further with our recital of the methods 
of entry open to the boy who is desirous'of becoming a deck 
officer, it will be advisable that we afford our prospective 
young candidate for such honour a glimpse of what life 
on board a training ship is like. For the’purpose we will 
take as our initial example the first of-the famous cadet 
schdol ships above mentioned, and by pictures and printed 
text show something of the activities that are on board her. 

• • • I . 

H.M.S. •‘CONWAY;” 

owned by the Mercantile Marine Association, is stationed 
in tjhe River Mersey, off Rock Ferry. The “ Conway,” 
as an educational institution, was founded in 1859, in which 
year the Admiralty lent t he small 28-gun frigate ” Conway ” 
to the Council of the Association for the purpose of con¬ 
verting her into a school for the better training and 
educating of boys wishing to enter and prosper in the 
Mercantile’Marine Service. The “Conway” immediately 
proved such a success that in 1861 it was found necessary 
to requisition a larger vessel from the Admiralty, and the 
51-gun frigate '‘Winchester” became the “Conway” 
in the same year. The school continued to flourish, and 
in 1875 the'Admiralty placed the battleship ” Nile ” at the 
disposal of the Committee, and, renamed the “Conway,” 
she continues to do excellent service to this day. 

Applicants for admission to the “Conway" must be 
British born and between the ages of 14 and 16 at the 
time of joining. They are required to furnish certificates 
of ability, good conduct, and health, and, if required, pass 
an entrance examination before joining. A satisfactory 
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certificate from the last school is taken in lieu of entrance 
examination, except for the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
class. All boys must be able to swim, and must have 
been recently revaccinated. 

Bear in mind that boys who are colour-blind are not 
eligible for the sea service. “ Every boy who wishes to 
go to sea, With the object of becoming a deck officer in the 
Mercantile Marine, should realise that, unless he can pass 


Ship’s Cutter. (H.M.S. “ Conway.’’) 

the Board of Trade sight tests when presenting himself 
for examination for a certificate of competency, he will be 
unable to obtain such a certificate.” We shall have more 
'to say on this all-important topic a little later. 

The school’fee for the “ Conway ” is £27 10s. per term, 
there being 1 three terms to the year. This charge includes 
ordinary medical attendance, washing, useof books, tools, 
and school stationery. A further charge of 10s. 6 d. per term 
is made for recreation purposes. 

Not less than two years is the time intended to be spent 
on board. By an order of the Board of Trade, the parch¬ 
ment certificate of two years’ service on board the “ Con¬ 
way,” completed to Ihe satisfaction of the Captain, is recog¬ 
nised as one year’s sea service. It enables its possessor 
to sit for examination for a second mate’s certificate alter 
three years instead of four years afloat. No certificate 
is issued for a shorter time than two years, or to any cadet 
leaving the ship under 16 years of age. 

When a boy has completed a course as above, the Com¬ 
mittee endeavour, but do not bind themselves, to obtain 
a situation for him in a good line, the owners of which are 
kno.vn to them. 

What about holidays ? is a question that most boys will 
ask. The usual school holidays are given. There are two 
half-holidays in each week, when the cadets are landed for 
football, cricket, or tennis, on the playing-field belonging 
to the ship, or to the swimming-baths, or for other suitable 
recreation. Occasional leave is granted on Sunday to visit 
friends living near, but no overnight leave is given. 

School-work is based upon the future needs of the cadets. 

Roughly, about three-quarters of the cadets enter’ the 
ship with the idea of joining the Mercantile Marine, the 
remainder with the intention of obtaining nomination to the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, and thence to the Royal 
Navy. 

To ensure continuity of teaclung, one master is responsible 
for one subject throughout the ship. On the Mercantile 
Marine side there are six classes ; cadets who stay on board 1 
two years spend one term in each class. Every cadet on 
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entering joins the Junior Class, but if he shows special 
aptitude he may skip one class and so spend two terms in 
the Filth or the Senior Class. There is evening prepara¬ 
tion twice a week, when each class is in charge of a cadet- 
captain under the supervision of a master. 

The more technical subjects are Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. For 
this important branch two masters of long experience are 
responsible. Two periods each week (a "period” being 
three-quarters of an hour) are spent in the engineering 
workshops or smithy, and a course of lectures is given 
by the engineer-officer-iustructor on various boilers and 
engines. 

In geography there is a two years’ course, covering the 
"world.” with special attention to maritime interests 
and the British Empire. Every July the Senior Class is 
examined by the Royal Geographical Society on a special 
region chosen by the Society. 

English history occupies the cadet’s first year,, while 
his second is devoted more especially to naval history. 
A feature of the latter is the explanation of types of “ rig ” 
of ships in the days gone by, and the comparison of those 
rigs with those of modern times. 

Clearness of expression, both orally and on paper, is 
the aim in teaching English. In French a special feature 
is the introduction of nautical terms. A thorough know¬ 
ledge of elementary work in mathematics is aimed at, 
rather than an attempt to cover too much 
ground. The cadets are examined every 
July in all these subjects by a Professor 
of the University of Liverpool, and at the 
end of the Christmas and Easter terms an 
examination in all subjects is held by the 
staff. 

There is a regular course of lectures on 
medicine and ambulance work, and an 
examination is conducted each term by ti e 
St. John Ambulance Association. 

Each class in Scripture is taken and 
examined by the chaplain, who resides 
on board. The chaplain is responsible for 
the games, sports, and other amusements 
of the boys, as w r ell as for their spiritual 
welfare. When any boy is in any trouble 
or difficulty, he is always sure oi a 
sympathetic welcome in the chaplain's 
cabin. Prayers are read each day. in the 
morning and evening, and Divine Service 
is regularly conducted twice each Sunday. 

The Bishop of Liverpool confirms on board 
the “'Conway ” each year, candidates being 
prepared by the chaplain. • 

During nautical instruction, as well as 
at all times when not in school, the pupils 
are under the nautical staff. They are 
taught practical seamanship, such as 
management of boats, knotting, splicing, 
sail-making, rigging, sheer legs and der¬ 
ricks, and heaving the lead, &c., also the 
manipulation of instruments used by navi¬ 
gators, as sextant, chronometer, station 
pointer, charts, and so forth. Special 
attention is paid to the “ Rule of the 
Road.” and to signalling in its various 
branches ; also to the Life Savin; Society's 
rescue and resuscitation drill. In summer 
there is tuition in boat sailing. The first 
term boys receive instruction in carpentry 
and shooting. 

The ship is fitted with wireless telegraphy 
apparatus, in the operating and care of 
which the more advanced boys are in¬ 
structed. This installation, however, has 
been taken down for the duration of the 
war. 

For these purposes the cadets are divided 
into classes and sections. Senior boys 


receive the personal attention of the chief and second 
officers, and the remainder are taught by the various 
officers and seamen instructors, the whole being under 
the guidance and supervision of the captain. 

The mechanical engineering workshops are arranged 
with a view to affording, so far as possible, the same 
facilities for becoming acquainted with the mechanical 
side of Naval Science as are offered at the Royal Naval 
College at Osborne. His first six weeks the cadet spends 
in the carpenter’s shop, where he is instructed in the 
use of the various tools, and makes simple pieces, such 
as boxes, ladders, benches, desks, &c. The workshop, 
situated in the main hold, has a powerful lathe driven 
by an electric motor and also a bevel-cutting machine 

Having learnt something of the routine and methods 
of a workshop, the cadet goes to the engineering shop, 
which is fitted with a number of modern belt-driven machine 
tools, worked by a steam-engine. Here he is taught to 
build small engines and parts of machinery, and attains 
such proficiency that all minor repairs to the ship’s engines 
and machinery are carried out by the cadets. 

During part of his second and third terms the cadet 
becomes a blacksmith, and in the boiler-house, fitted with 
forge, bellows, and anvils, is taught to fashion the hot 
metal to the required shape. In his fourth term he returns 
to the carpenter’s shop, to make patterns or models in 
wood. At the end of six weeks he is shown how to mould 
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his patterns in sand in the brass foundry. The castings 
formed in this way are sent to the machine shop, where 
the cadet machines and fits them in his fifth term. During 
his last term he does more difficult work in the machine 
shop, and makes finished engineering drawings in the 
■drawing-office. 

The athletic ground before referred to- as being the 
property of the ship, is a field of about twelve acres, well 
laid out for sports and games, and under the care of a 


groundsman. Several sailing and rowing boats are avail¬ 
able for the use of cadets on half-holidays and free evenings. 
The use of the sailing boats is particularly encouraged, 
as sailing is not only a fine sport, but' a very useful pro¬ 
fessional accomplishment. When out sailing, cadets wear 
life-saving waistcoats. Boxing is taught in the well-fitted 
and spacious gymnasium, adjoining which is a large 
games-room, furnished with two billiard-tables, bagatelle- 
boards, &c. 

In the propeller shaft tunnel of the ship, now forming 


a passage, there is provided a miniature rifle-range. Cadets 
are taught to shoot while in the Junior Class, the rifles 
in use being the B.S.A. air rifle and '22 rifle (converted 
Martini). The library contains some 500 volumes of 
books suitable for boys. 

On completion of their period of training on the " Con¬ 
way,” the cadets serve an apprenticeship of three years 
at sea, generally in a good steamship line, as cadet or 
midshipman. 

" The terms on which cadets are 
taken vary, but, speaking generally,’' 
so says the “ Conway ” prospectus, 
“ the largest and best lines offer the 
most favourable terms, requiring as a 
rule no premium at all or only a 
deposit returnable on completion of 
agreement, and paying small salaries 
of from £12 during the first year to 
£40 during the third year of ap¬ 
prenticeship. Amongst these may be 
mentioned the Canadian Pacific Ocean 
Services, Cunard Line, Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., Pacific Steam Navi¬ 
gation Co., Clan Line, Hall Line, Allan 
I.ine, Harrison Line, Anchor Line, 
Ellerman Line, Asiatic Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. (India), British India Steam 
Navigation Co., Bucknall Bros., Elders 
& Fyffes, Blue Star Line, and others.” 

A capital magazine, entitled The 
Cadet, is published on board the 
“ Conway," giving news, &c., especially 
interesting to both past and present 
pupils. This commendable little 
periodical has now and again some 
good illustrations, and by permission 
of Captain Broadbent we reproduce 
one of these pictures, the clever artist, 
Mr. A. J. Barnes, being himself an old 
“ Conway ” boy. 

New boys are placed together, 
being later on drafted into other ” tops ” according to 
their size and age. The cadet-captains are chosen for 
good character and ability, and it is a fine training for 
these boys to learn how to command both themselves and 
their fellows. 

All communications for the ship should be addressed 
to:—Captain H. W. Broadbent, R.D., R.N.R., H.M.S. 
“ Conway ” School Ship, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

We mpy, add that the " Conway's ” splendid motto is 
" Quit ye,like Men, Be Strong.” 



THE TRIALS OF A MACHINE-GUN OFFICER. 

(From a drawing by Lieut. A. J. Barnes in The Cadet, the magazine of H.M.S. “ Conway ” School Ship.) 


[The next article in this series will deal with H.M.S. "Worcester ” Training Ship.] 


Signs of the Season. 


By FELIX LEIGH. 



H, Swinnerton's brow’s abraded, 

And Harrison’s eye is black 
(With a dash of blue), and a tooth or two 
Does Wallingford Minor lack. 


Oh, speak to Grant of his " tendon 
Achilles,” and he will frown ; 

And the battered shin of the younger Flynn 
May any time let him do^n. 


Oh, the Grecian nose of our Prefect 
Exhibits an outward twist; 

And I'd like to sing of the artful sling 
That carries Macdonald’s wrist. 

Oh, the " swinging stride ” of Fitzgibbon 
Swings less than it did of yore ; 

It’s a swing, in fact, that will fail to act 
While the poor chap's kneecap’s sore. 


Oh, drop a tear for the elbow 

Of Barker, severely ’’barked." 

(You'll excuse the “ Oh’s," for this isn’t prose, 
As, of course, you have remarked.) 

Oh, bring me the embrocation, 

For I've badly sprained my thumb, 

And my final “ Oh-h-h ! ” is enough to show 
That the “ Footer" season’s come 1 
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“ Chingachgook ” at the Front. 

How the Red Indian of To-day is Eighting for Us. 

By A SERGEANT IN THE CANADIANS. 


I COME from near Hamilton, in Ontario, and not far 
from my earlier boyhood’s home there is an Indian 
Reserve, where, since ten years old, I had made 
friends with the present-day descendants of the 
Sioux, Iroquois, Delawares, &c., who fascinated us so much 
in the pages of Fenimore Cooper, Ballantyne, and others, 
when we were lads. My father and grandfather were both 
bom in Canada, too, and I have often heard my grand¬ 
father tell about his fights with the then wild Red Indians. 
Naturally, it was a great " catch ” for me, this knowing 
chiefs and braves so intimately, and 
1 was always proud of them. But 
recently 1 have been prouder than 
ever ! 

Proudest of all was I when, 
walking down the Strand some 
weeks ago, everybody in that busy 
thoroughfare stopped to look and 
stare curiously at me and my 
companion. In fact, I was all right, 
a soldier of the Canadians in khaki ; 
but my companion—he was truly a 
noble and unwonted sight in the 
Strand, or, indeed, anywhere in 
Europe. For he was my friend, 

" Son of the Mist,” a young Indian 
chief, dressed in full war-paint, with 
feathers and moccasins and with 
tomahawk slung at his side, who 
had come with us to fight for 
England at the Front in France ! 

People smiled, waved their hands, 
called cheery greetings, and many 
asked me who my friend was. 

When I told one or two of the 
more importunate of them they 
were more delighted than ever, and 
would insist in shaking the young 
chief’s hand. With the stoical 
control of the true Red Indian, he 
bore all this unsmilingly, though I 
know he was greatly pleased at heart. But try to picture 
the amazement of Fenimore Cooper if one ever had told 
him such a thing as this was possible ! Try to imagine 
what that splendid writer of adventure-tales, Captain 
Mavne Reid, would have said had he been told that ” Son 
of the Mist ” would come with his tribesmen across the 
wide Atlantic to fight for Britain. 

These Red Indians at the Front have done excellent 
service, so we have been told more than once. The kind 
of fighting there is not quite to their taste; they.prefer 
open warfare and tracking, to trench life and Hunnish 
devices. But they have said to me pathetically that “ If 
the Great King, our Master, needs us, we are only too glad 
to join our white brothers in fighting those awful German 
murderers! ” 

It makes one laugh and cry at the same time ! For, just 
think of it, you who have read those famous stories of the 
tights in old days between the white man and the Indian, 
and recall the cruelties and tortures therein related ! Here 
is a Red Indian Chief to-day declaring his anger and surprise 
at the fearful horrors wrought by the civilised Kaiser and 
his devilish hordes 1 Can any condemnation more astounding 
be found anywhere ? 

A year or two back, before we came over from Canada to 
the war, I went with a few friends, at the special invitation 
of ” Son of the Mist,” to the very exclusive Indian ” l east 


of Ripe Corn," which is held by the tribe each October, and 
is really for Red Indians only'. There were about twenty 
miles of country to be traversed from my home to the 
Reserve, and on the way we met a very fashionable-looking 
couple walking to the meeting. These were a gentlemanly 
fellow, attired in latest frock-coat and smart boots, with 
bowler hat, and a lady in evening attire, short sleeves, 
high-heeled shoes, and stylish head-dress. We took them 
to be American visitors, invited like ourselves as a special 
favour, to witness the feast and dance. 

When we arrived at the Indian 
camp we found about four hundred 
Red Indians seated gravely in a big 
tent. There were two large kettles 
in the centre of it, with planks 
between them, and fires underneath. 
In these kettles were all sorts of 
meat and vegetables, making a 
savoury stew. When the meal was 
ready all the braves ate of it, and we 
were offered a share, but begged to 
be excused on the plea of having 
not long dined. After all the 
1 ndians had partaken to their desire, 
the head Chief, an old blind man. 
got up and said a few words of 
welcome to us. He made a speech 
somewhat as follows :— 

“ We have here to-day some of 
our good white brothers, and we 
are glad to welcome them to our 
Feast of Ripe Corn, which the 
great Father of Good has given us 
this year. We keep this feast like 
our forefathers did, as a tribute to 
the great Spirit’s goodness. May 
our visitors, our good white 
brothers, be happy ! ” 

Then the Indian Chiefs rose and 
began to dance in single file round 
the centre of the big tent. They 
were followed by the sons of Chiefs, then by other male 
relatives, then by' other males present. After which rose the 
Indian women, in due order of similar kind, until a large pro¬ 
portion of those present were dancing. I noticed that both 
the ” gentleman ” and ” lady ” joined the dance, and so 
it dawned on me at last that they were not Americans 
at all, but descended from the Red Indians ! The music 
was provided by' two Indians who sat between the kettles 
on the two planks there, and kept beating sticks together 
on a shell for two solid hours without ceasing, making a 
sound like heavy rattles. All the Indians were dressed 
in full feathers and war attire, and after the dance some 
of the y'ounger ones went through a mimic fight. I remember 
thinking how much many British lads in your own islands 
who had read of "Leather Stocking,” "Chingachgook,” 
and ” Uncas ” would like to sec this great Indian feast. 

Most of the Red Indians to-day arc half-breeds, but a 
few of pure blood still remain, like my friend ” Son of the 
Mist.” Those living outside the Reserves go in chiefly 
for fanning, and some do well. They speak English quite 
fluently' in many cases, and wear cheap English clothes. 

And “ Son of the Mist ? ” He is now at the Front 
and I occasionally hear from him. He says he never 
believed his white brothers could be so grand, so clever, 
such fine fighters, such braves; and that, as an Indian 
Chief, he feels proud to stand beside them in battle I 
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An East African Stnry. 

By DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


S OOLA, the cleverest scout in the German East 
African commando, repeated his instructions 
aloud. The German Major was a careful officer. 
He knew that his own acquaintance with the 
native language was not perfect ; so, to avoid the risk of 
being misunderstood, he always made the natives repeat 
his orders. 

“ Climb up the side of the ravine, and find out whether 
a machine-gun, placed on the top, could shoot down the 
English, when they try to cross the ford below.” 

" Good 1 ” grunted the Major. 

Soola hated the job ; not so much because he was weary 
with the long march through the jungle, retreating from the 
advancing English, but because it was night, and he would 
be alone. It was true the moon was shining, as only 
African moons can ; but Soola knew that the brighter the 
moon, the deeper the shadows where the fearsome things 
of the night lurked unseen. He dared not show the fear 
that was crisping his wool and spine, lest the stern Major 
should endeavour to drive it away with his stinging, 
raw-hide sjambok. So he hastened to obey. Down he 
scrambled into the tangled jungle of the dark, deep chasm 
that had to be crossed before the steep side opposite could 
be climbed. He much wanted to sing aloud, as natives 
do when travelling at night, to drive of! the wild beasts 
and evil spirits ; but he knew that silence on the march was 
the strictest of rules, and that even the slight noise made by 
his passage through the bush was angering the fiery Major, 
whose wrath and sjambok were things of even greater terror 
than snakes and spooks. 

Again and again Soola paused in his climb up the wall¬ 
like cliff, listening, with tight-held breath and beating heart, 
for any sound that might forewarn the presence of an evil 
spirit. 

He was near the top when a strange noise above his head 
caused him to crouch in the long grass and listen palpita¬ 
tingly. 

A dull, thudding sound as of struck wood, followed by 
the pattering of the feet of some fast-running animal, came 
distinctly on the cool night-breeze. Several times it came, 
and Soola’s heart turned to water. He would have gone 
back; but the thought that he dared not return to the 
ferocious Major, with his work unfinished, gave him pause. 
He wriggled upwards like a snake, till his head was level 


with the top of the chasm, and again his heart thumped 
painfully. 

The cause of the mysterious sounds became obvious to 
the keen-sighted scout ; but a new terror took possession 
of him. He saw a dazzling white figure run along the level 
ground and throw something in the direction of three sticks 
standing in a crevice in so^ne rocks. They fell at the impact 
of the missile, then rose again like tall reeds after the wind 
has passed over them. A small dog bounded after the 
round object that had struckthe sticks, took it in his mouth, 
and laid it at the feet of the white-clad thrower, who re¬ 
peated the operation with the same result. 

Long before Soola’s heart had ceased to beat so pain¬ 
fully, fear of the white-clad youth had gone. He had seen 
English lads in white clothes before, and had no fear of 
them. What filled him with superstitious dread was wonder 
at the meaning of these strange antics performed, as many 
awesome things were, in the moonlight. There was only 
one possible explanation. This white boy was a young 
wizard, going through some mystic incantation. Did not 
the witch doctor of the kraal stick his magic wand in the 
ground before beginning the ceremonies that led to the 
smelling out of a thief or enemy, or the discovery of some 
coming calamity ? This was clearly white magic in the 
making, and the thought of it filled Soola with terror. He 
could face Englishmen with guns, but not with the weapons 
of their magic—not even a boy such as this. 

He decided to return, trusting to his wits to tell some 
story that would conceal from the Major the fact that the 
mission had been only partially performed. He made one 
effort to catch a glimpse of what lay beyond the little plain, 
and the glint of the moon-rays on the water satisfied him 
that the river could be seen and commanded from the spot, as 
the Major believed. His work was, therefore, accomplished ; 
he would get out of the influence of the dreaded magic, 
which he knew was always more potent at the full of the 
moon. As he dropped into the grass after raising his body 
to reconnoitre, the dog paused in its mad rush and looked 
in his direction; but the excitement of the pursuit proved 
a greater distraction, and he dashed on after the bounding 
ball. 

Soola slipped back cautiously, and within a very few 
minutes reported to his officer that the top of the krantz 
was an ideal spot for placing a machine-gun and raining 
bullets on the English as they tried to cross the river. 
He did not mention that he had seen a white umfaan prac- 
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tising magic. He knew that the stern white man would 
perhaps flog him for uttering such foolishness. So he would 
let white men deal with white men’s magic, and be punished 
;or their disbelief. As for himself—well, he would keep a 
still tongue, and remain well in the rear. 

Charlie Welton threw himself oh the thick grass at the 
foot of the low, wall-like rocks, the dog panting at his side. 

” Got the middle stump twelve times running. Punch ! 
Fine bowling, eh ? . But you see, there was no batsman 
at the wickets to stop me. Jolly shame 1 can’t,get my 
brothers to take an interest in the game, isn’t it. Punch ? ” 

Punch whined assent, and Charlie lay back, meditating 
ruefully on the hard luck that compelled the champion 
bowler of the Second Eleven to have to spend the long 
summer vacation on a remote farm with elder brothers 
and parents, who, never having been at a public school, 
regarded cricket as a waste of time at school, and an ab¬ 
solutely mad folly as a recreation in a tropical country. 

" Never mind. Punch. I shall keep my hand in so long 
as I can put in practice with a splendid fielder like you, 
and the nights are cool and moonlit. Come on, Punch, 
I'll make it another dozen ; then we’ll go home and scare 
a tew porcupines out of the maize to show we are doing 
useful work." 

Tossing the ball, the boy walked to the bowling wicket 
to try his thirteenth shot at the stumps that he had in¬ 
geniously devised to stand in a block of wood, with springs 
that brought them into position again after a successful 
hit, thus saving much exhausting travelling up and down 
the pitch. 

" What’s that, Punch ? ” 

The dog had gone to the edge of the ravine, and was 
uttering the low growl that was the sign of his having 
scented something. 

Charlie walked towards him, and next instant was 
running for the rocks, followed by the dog. He clambeted 
up by a familiar, but difficult track, and squeezed himself 
into a crevice which, while it concealed his body, gave him 
a full view of the ground he had quitted, and both edges 
of the little peninsula of which the rocks formed the apex. 

He held Punch tightly, and the dog knew he was com¬ 
manded to silence; foi he was an experienced game-stalker. 
There came the sounds of swishing branches and grass, 
of metallic objects struck against stone and suppressed 
exclamations, and then dark bodies crawled over the edge 
of the krantz till twenty men had assembled. Charlie 
knew them to be native troops under German command, 
before he heard orders given in the patois of the district, 
by two white men in German military uniform. 

The fighting in German East Africa had been going on 
for some time, and it had long been expected by the settlers 
on the border that some of the scattered German troops 
would cross into British East Africa in their retreat from 
the Colonial forces. This was clearly what had happened. 
They were evidently going to make a 
stand, for a number of cases of am¬ 
munition were placed in orderly stacks; 
and a tripod, with something gleaming 
brassily atop, he 
recognised as a 
Maxim gun, though 
he had never seen 
one. 

The spot was 
admirably adapted 
for defence or at¬ 
tack. It was a 
triangular spur of 
flat land that pro¬ 
jected, like a pier, 
on to the plain that 
lay 300 feet below, 
and gave an un¬ 
interrupted view of 
the country south 
and east, and the 


mountain ranges of German East Africa. The cluster of 
rocks that formed Chailie’s retreat was in the apex of the 
triangle, therefore his retreat was cut off; for the troops 
were preparing to bivouac in the open space between the 
rocks and‘the base of the triangle, in which direction lay 
the farm and homestead of the Weltons. 

To pass through them, while the moon remained so bright, 
would be impossible; so he lay close, waiting, not without 
apprehension, for the development of events, fearing most of 
all that the rocks would be climbed for the purpose of 
reconnoitring. It was true they were awkwardly steep, 
and the only way of ascent that by which he had come; 
but natives were quick and clever at finding paths. At 
present he was safe; for officers and men were plainly much 
exhausted by the climb up the ravine. 

The white men walked to the opposite edge of the plateau, 
and surveyed the river through field glasses, then gave 
orders that resulted in some of the cases being opened and 
food served out. Within half an hour, the natives were 
curled up for sleep in the centre of the plain, except three 
sentries. One of them sat near the edge of the ravine, 
within touch of the machine-gun; a second watched the 
plain from the opposite side; while the third guarded the 
base of the triangle. The officers were evidently sleeping at 
the foot of the rocks, and out of sight of the anxious watcher 
and waiter in the crevice above them. 

“ The moon will be down in a few hours. If nothing 
happens before then, they will have to wait for daylight, 
and I can make a dash for it in the dark,” the lad thought. 
He had no watch. Colonials rarely carry one—the sun or 
moon are sufficiently accurate and available timekeepers 
for those who know how to read them. By the moon, he 
knew he had been crouching in the crevice an hour, when 
cramp compelled him to change his position. When he 
turned, his face was towards the opposite side. 

The river gleamed like a silver ribbon two miles away. 
As he watched it, something moving on the bank caught 
his quick eye. 

” British troops following the trail of these beggars 1 ” 
he soliloquised. It needed no great veld lore to inter¬ 
pret the signs. A party of troops was following the course 
of the river in quest of the ford that lay right below, and 
within easy range of the Maxim gun. Not a man would 
be left if that gun began playing on them. 

Charlie raised himself cautiously and looked at the weapon 
less than a cricket pitch distant. He noticed that the legs 
of the tripod were pot spread out wide, and that the middle 
leg, which was very near to the edge of the ravine, was 
almost vertical. ' Instantly the resemblance to a set of 
cricket stumps in position occurred to him. 

" If I could hit that middle stump, the thing would go 
over the krantz into the river,” he thought. The idea 
fascinated him. He felt, to make sure the ball was in his 
pocket, and finding it, regretted that he had not brought 
a second. To miss would reveal his presence to the sentry, 
squatting a yard on this side of the 
gun, and there was no doubt what 
that would mean—instant death. 
He glanced at the sentry on the 
other side. He was 
on all fours, gazing 
intently in the 
direction of the 
river. Charlie 
looked the same 
way, and was satis¬ 
fied that in a 
minute the body 
of Colonial troops 
would emerge from 
the bush into the 
open and be seen 
by the sentry, who 
would raise the 
alarm. 

It was now or 
never I 



"DOGS OF WAR.’’ 

Seeing that those " Prehistoric monsters,” the Tanks, have been a great success at the Front (says our 
Fourth Form Inventor), why not go a step farther in mechanical munitions, and let loose some up-to-date 
“ Dogs of War ” on the bewildered Hun ? 
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“ The middle leg of the tripod was struck well up, and tripod and gun toppled backwards over 
the precipice," 

Standing up, regardless of the fact that he must be a 
conspicuous figure in the dazzling moonlight, should the 
sentries look his way, he poised for a throw at the middle 
leg of the tripod. For one instant he hesitated, tempted 
to try the curly break-to-leg that had taken the middle 
stump twelve times running—his one great bowling trick 
that had made him the hero of the School. Many thoughts 
flashed through his brain. 

" The ground looks soft and bumpy ... a twist on the 
ball might take the near stump and knock the thing down 
sideways. I dare not chance a break. I must throw 
straight for the middle stump.” 

A cry from the sentry watching the drift showed that he 


had discovered the advanc¬ 
ing Colonials. 

Charlie made three steps 
forward and sent the ball 
flying, with all the force he 
could put into it. His heart 
seemed to go with it, and 
thumped painfully as theie 
came a sharp crack, t he 
middle leg of the tripod was 
struck well up, and tripod 
and gun toppled backwards 
over the precipice. 

He listened to it tearing 
through the bush and grass ; 
saw the sentry, who had been 
sitting near it, start up with 
a weird cry oi alarm, then 
threw himself into the crevice, 
gripping Punch hard. 

Soola, the sentry, heard the 
crack, and turned his head in 
time to see the legs of the 
tripod, propelled by some 
mysterious agency, somer¬ 
saulting over the ltrantz. 

“ Tagata ! ” (Witchcrait 1 ) 
he yelled. Then, realising 
that the disappearance would 
certainly be held to his ac¬ 
count, he slipped quietly 
down the side ol the ravine, 
just as the yells of the sentry 
on the other side awakened 
the camp to the iact that 
the British were approaching 
the river. 

The gun was missed im¬ 
mediately. and pandemonium 
broke loose. Every man was 
shouting and gesticulating, 
while the Geiman officers 
added to the commotion by 
slashing right and left at the 
half-naked bodies with their 
sjamboks. 

“ Come on 1 Now’s our 
chance 1 " Charlie whispered 
to Punch, as he clambered 
rapidly but quietly down the 
rocks. He stood looking 
along the steep sides ot the 
chasm for some sign of a 
track. The native had got 
down, why not he ? He 
walked along the edge de¬ 
liberately, for the rocks 
screened him from the jab¬ 
bering crowd on the other 
side. There was no need tor 
hurry, he thought; but there 
was. A native, speaking in 
the patoisCharlie understood, 
shouted excitedly:— 

“ The thing that threw the gun is on the rocks 1 Come, 
seek him! ” 

Without hesitation. Charlie disappeared over the edge, 
just as a dozen natives came round the rocks. 

The descent was risky and painful work. He had done 
much climbing in the region, and had it been daylight. 
he would have made light of the business ; but the shadows 
made the dark places impenetrable to sight, and the result 
was many falls and much tearing of flesh and clothes. 
When, at length, he reached the bottom, his cricketing 
flannels hung about him in rags, and the blood was oozing 
from twenty deep scratches. 

He paused to gain breath and rub his wounds, when. 
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Punch uttered his warning growl, and " pointed ” at a 
clump of trees a dozen yards ahead. 

Standing against a tree was a tall native. The moon¬ 
light, full on his face, showed plainly that grey, ashy tint 
that Charlie, who had known natives since his infancy, 
recognised as the sign of great terror. The man was un¬ 
armed, and several severe lacerations across his body 
showed that he had made a rough passage through tangled 
bush. 

" He has chased me down," Charlie thought. Then 
aloud. “ Jf you move, I will shoot,” he said boldly. 

"No, no, Inkoos. I am clean, I am clean I” the man 
gurgled in scared tones, and crouched at the foot of 
the tree. 

For a moment, Charlie was puzzled; then he remembered 
that the phrase, “ I am clean,” meant, " I am innocent of 
any crime against the wizard." It was the stock protest 
of the native \jhen the witch doctor began the ” smelling 
out"' of a criminal—the ” Please,sir, it wasn't me 1 ” of the 
cowardly schoolboy. 

Charlie instantly took in the situation. 

" Where do you come from ? ” he asked. 

The man pointed upwards. “ I saw your magic make 
the gun fly away. I feared the Major would say I did it, 
because he does not believe in witchcraft.” 

" He will kill you if he finds you.” 

"Truly, Inkoos.” 

" Then I will make you safe. Come with me to meet 
the English at the drift, and tell them all you know about 
the German soldiers." 

" I will do what master wishes,” Soola replied humbly. 

"Then, follow me.” 

Charlie, who knew the ground thoroughly, was soon 


opposite the drift, standing in the shade of th# trees. A 
party of thirty men were advancing to it. 

“ Look out! ” he called. ” The Germans are on the top 
of the krantz. Take cover till I join you.” 

At the instant several rifles cracked at the top of the 
krantz, and a man fell wounded. The party promptly 
took to cover. 

Followed by Soola, Charlie crossed the river by a shallow 
he knew close under the cliff, and out of sight of the rifle¬ 
men above him. Within a few minutes he was explaining 
to the captain in command of the detachment of Colonial 
Mounted Rifles the position of the enemy, and how easily 
they could be trapped by advancing to the base of the 
triangle. 

The family at the Homestead received a surprise when, 
just at daybreak, Charlie aroused them with the announce¬ 
ment that he had brought Captain Wetherall, of the C.M.R., 
with his two German officer prisoners, to breakfast. 

“ Your son has done a splendid service that I shall take 
care is reported to the proper quarter,” said Captain 
Wetherall to Mr. Welton. “ He has stumped Major Brink, 
the cleverest native-leader on the German side. If that 
Maxim had been brought into action, not a man ’of us 
would have been left in trying to cross the drift.” 

The family mean to be present in force at the next 
school match, not only because their narrow ideas on the 
uses of cricket have undergone a great change, but because, 
on that day, the Governor of the Colony will make a public 
■presentation to Charles Welton, aged 14, in recognition 
of his valuable and courageous conduct in saving a de¬ 
tachment of Colonial troops from being annihilated in an 
ambush, and bringing about the capture of the most in¬ 
fluential leader of natives in the German force. 


The Rover’s Choice. 

Br CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. , 


D EEP in the heart of me, always a part of me 
Quickens the vagabond spirit; I go 
Far from the Motherland, seeking some other land, 
Tropical splendours or glimmering floe ; 

But if you ask me what scene is most dear to me, 

Whereon I linger when day’s work is done, 

This, I will answer, is ever most near to me— 

Home—and the cricket-field washed with-the sun 1 

Peaceful and windy and golden with sun. 

Trod by the cricketers, close to the school, 

This, when the day and its labours are done, 

Comes up before me at eventide cool ! 

Lift to my eyes 
Under far skies 

Bat, wicket, ball, and the murmurous trees— 

Dear to the heart of the vagabond, these ! 

Give me the joys of old ; masters and boys of old, 

Watching, applauding, with ardour aflame 1 
Give me the rival team, men to be feared they scent I 
Give me the thrill apd the swing of the game 1 


Give me the bowler; ay, he’s the right stuff for me ! 

Steady and purposeful, sure and serene; 

Watching the grip of his brown hand’s enough for me — 
Nothing can equal my cricket-field scene 1 

Give me the fieldsman who steadily eyes the ball, 

Eager and re*{ly, ne’er turning aside, 

Soaringly, easily, rapidly flies the ball, 

And the sure fingers its dark leather hide I 
Give me the batsman—the fine doughty smacks of him ! 

Were I the ball I would thrill to his stroke 1 
Revel to feel all the bufieting whacks of him, 

Scorning the cautious who’d pat me and poke !— 

' Thus do I see again field, sport, and tree again ; 

Thus do I hear o'er the lapse of the years 
Voices of boys I knew—sweet is the noise of you 
Heard o’er my shanty when twilight appears ! 

And like a trumpet-call rings through the shadow then, 
Making my hand more strong, higher my aim, 

Simply the words that you tossed o’er the meadow then, 
Urgent, inspiring, ” Play up 1 play the game ! ” 


Peaceful and windy and golden with sun, 

’ Trod by the cricketers, close by the school— 
This, when the day and its labours are done, 
Comes up before me at eventide cool ; 

And may I e’er, 

Far though I fare, 

TakA.it along with me, this for my aim— 

Still to be sportsman, still playing the game 1 
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The Half-Back as the Pivot of the 

Rugger Game. 

Some Hints for the Young Football Player. 

By D. R. GENT. 

(Plymouth, Gloucester, and English International.) 


I HAVE been asked to say a few words to you boys 
upon the Rugger game, and especially upon how 
it hangs on the half-backs and their methods and 
doings. I do this with the more pleasure because, 
as you are perhaps aware, I myself have had no small 
experience as half-back in some very notable games 
and on many stem fields. One cannot act in that capacity, 
during long years, for such famous 
clubs as Gloucester and Plymouth, 
and have taken part in stein inter¬ 
national contests for England against 
some of the finest fifteens Scotland, 

New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, Wales, and Ireland ever 
tnrned out, without having both 
learned much, and being up to most 
moves of the play, in the depart¬ 
ment which we may here call " the 
half-back region." 

Now, though I shall hope here 
and there to give you a wrinkle or 
two upon points worthy the study 
and practice of any lad who aspires 
to become a good player, yet in 
this little article it is to be m\ 
province more especially, as I under¬ 
stand, to show you what an im¬ 
portant part the half-back plays in 
the scientific combination of his 
side : how he may well Ire regarded 
as the very pivot of the fifteen, 
the hub of the wheel, the centre 
of most movements leading up to 
the scoring of tries and goals, or 
affording excellent displays of true 
Rugger—which is, after all, in my 
opinion, the main idea of our 
splendid sport. I had far rather—and so would you, I am 
sure—be the half of a team which had given a beautiful 
and finished display of the game we all love so much, 
even if we had not actually scored a try or goal, than be 
one of a ragged and altogether lower-class fifteen whose 
show-up had been a very poor effort, though it might by 
luck have gained, say, a couple of tries en route. 

Now let us look at the half-backs of a good team. They 
stand—don’t they ?—between the forwai ds and the threes 
behind not merely because they are placed there to do 
certain work, but because it is their function, speaking 
generally, to determine what sort of a Rugger struggle 
this particular one shall Ire, and to lead up to its becoming 
such. The halves are far more a determining factor in 
this respect than the average boy, or even man, standing 
outside the ropes, may imagine. How ? I.et us try to 
understand. 

A Rugby game may—and usually does—become either 
a contest amongst the forwards, pure and simple, with the 
backs having scant chances of participating in scoring, 
and confined to decisive tactics, or it turns out a game 
wherein the backs are constant aggressors, after chances 
for such have been made for them originally by the clever 
work of the forwards. The halves come on as " Jack of 
both sides ” in this matter ; if the game is confined chiefly 
to forward play, they must assist their forwards as much 


as possible ; if it develops into a game where the tlirees 
can run, kick, and dash to their hearts' content with the 
ball, then the halves must also be there to support them. 

Now, although the spectators, and to some extent the 
backs, can after a little while gather how the game is 
likely to drift between the two phases mentioned, un¬ 
doubtedly it is the halves who will first have the opportunity* 
to grasp this, and they must lay 
their plans accordingly- It is the 
astute half who, watching the ball 
in the scrum like the cat watches 
a mouse, will quickly begin to 
detect that his men are, or are not, 
managing to get control of it time 
after time. If he finds this out 
quicker than his comrades—as he 
ought to do, owing to his unique 
chances of seeing and judging—he 
must lay his plans forthwith, for 
he will soon gather what sort of a 
game it is likely to become as time 
goes on. 

And when a half has thus made his 
diagnosis, his decision, upon this 
point, he will try to communicate to 
his companions the methods he in¬ 
tends to adopt in order to counter 
his opponents, or to develop his 
own men's play. He will make his 
threes clearly grasp whet her they 
may constantly look out for chances 
of receiving the ball from the scrum 
via himself, or whether they must 
set their feet and bodies sternly to 
defend their own line against the 
fierce attacks of the opposing for¬ 
wards. 

It is thus that the half-backs are the very pivot of every 
Rugger game. For, whether a side's play has to hang 
upon aggression or defence, they will have a prominent 
part to take in it, whereas other departments may be said 
almost to be able to go softly under certain circumstances, 
according to what tactics must be adopted. 

Now, let us suppose you are the half working the scrim¬ 
mage, as it is called, and that you find your men are, in 
six or seven cases out of ten, obtaining control of the ball 
and heeling it gradually out to you behind them. Then you 
must have a very clear understanding with your other half, 
and with your threes, as to what you are going to do with 
the ball when you seize it after it emerges from the heels 
of your forwards. The great aim should always be to 
vary your proceedings time after time. However quick 
and smart you and your partner are, if your plan of pro¬ 
cedure is ever the same, or similar, the opposing halves 
will sooner or later—generally sooner !—tumble to it like 
winking, and spoil your pretty schemes. So, when you get 
the ball from the scrum, don’t always throw it across to 
the other half, nor always to the centre-threcquarter, nor 
always run with it yourself for some distance ere you pass 
it to another back. Whatever you do, make it a regular 
part of your play to vary your procedure as much as you 
can, and do this effectively. 

The variations of plan thus made, however, will neces- 
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sitate very clear, and more new, understandings with the 
men assisting you than if you had just one or two methods, 
of course. But those variations pay immensely, never¬ 
theless: and are well worth studying and developing. Did 
you ever watch the famous Harlequin brigade ? I have 
no hesitation in saying that tlieir wonderful success for 
so many seasons lay more in this continuous variation of 
play by their halves than in anything else whatever. 
Their opponents never could tell or guess whether, when 
Adrian Stoop got the ball, he was himself going to run with 
it. or to throw it across to his partner Sibree, or to kick it 
wide to Leatham on the wing, or to throw it back quickly 
to the huge John Birkett, or send it over with a terribly 
long heave to the fleet Lambert. The everlasting variation 
of manoeuvres by the Quin halves became a positive terror 
to the really good opposing teams, and quite bewildered 
most fifteens, so that the Harlequins usually got well off 
in the scoring before the others had begun to grasp what 
was happening ! 

Just a word here in memoriam, so to speak. “ Danny ” 
Lambert with his splendid speed ; glorious Bushell, the 
charming parson-forward; and delightful, unique Ronald 
Poulton—to say nothing of many other immortals amongst 
the Quins, whom I knew as internationals and comrades— 
we shall never see them again on these famous fields 1 
They fought the fight; they finished the course ; they kept 
the faith, boys! They all left imperishable glory and 
magnificent memories to Rugby football when they died 
fighting gallantly against the foe in France. But the 
greatest glory of all was that they, who had heard the 
shouts of triumph and victory so often on earthly fields; 
thev, who had so often striven sternly in the fierce contests 
of sport, were, when the call came, found not wanting in 
readiness to fight for all that was true, noble, right, and 
just ! And they never did a finer thing in the most glorious 
match at Twickenham than they did w'hen they fell 
triumphantly over the line for the last time, amid that 
grander shout of “ Well done! ” which we ourselves also 
some day hope to hear. 

I am prouder than ever of the great game when I think 
how many of its most splendid heroes have given their 
lives in this awful war, and—best of all, perhaps—how they 
did not wait to be fetched or made to go, but joined up at 
once, and went off with cheery faces and smiling eyes, 
though knowing well that they might never return again ! 
That great lesson of duty and discipline is the grandest of 
true sport : that is what you and I, boys, have to learn 
from our games. 

Now, just as the clever half must be frequently altering 
his tactics in getting rid of the ball alter it has left the 
scrum, in running and passing to the men behind him, so 
he must have clear and definite understandings with those 
men as to w'hat he is going to do, when, and how. A 
certain sign, secret between him and them—a quiet word, a 
nod, a wave of the hand, a move of the leg, a turn of the 
body—may be made to mean a definite plan and move on 
his part. The language of the halves in a first-class Rugger 
fifteen is a language 
of signs ; but it is 
none the less real, 
effective, and sure 
of success if car¬ 
ried out wisely and 
properly. 

On the other 
hand, if your side 
finds itself up 
against i hat terrible 
proposition, a for¬ 
ward-line which is 
heavier, stronger, 
and more power¬ 
ful than itself, in 
controlling and get- 
ting possession of 
the ball, your play 
may have to be 


modified altogether, in the direction of defence rather than 
of attack. You as a half may have to assist your own forwards 
to stem the tide, to stop the rush. You may. lime after 
time, have to fall on the ball at the very feet of the foe, so 
as to save it, at the imminent risk of danger in being flattened 
out beneath a surging mass of big forwards. But your duty 
must be done at all costs, and you must somehow try to 
get your threes to take their part in this job as keenly and 
sternly as yourself. Usually the third line is not so en¬ 
thusiastic about going down on the ball before a great rush 
of heavy forwards as it is in running ahead towards the 
opposite line when things are going better. But you as 
half-back must make each man on your side comprehend 
what is the best thing to be done under the circumstances ; 
and, so far as you can, you must see that he does it. 

I have often thought, and do so still, that the half-back 
position is the very best place for the captain of any side 
to be in. Others may have a different opinion, of course, 
as I know. But, if you come to ponder the matter, I fan. y 
you will agree with me that the ideal spot for a captain 
is where he can see best the varying phases of the game, 
can best get into close touch with its different departments, 
can most easily influence and advise the various players. 
And surely no position affords those advantages so well 
as that of half-back ! The captain who has his head and 
body well down amongst the forwards is surely handicapped 
to a great extent when it comes to seeing with lightning 
glance what must be done in a moment; the captain 
amongst the three-quartei s cannot possibly grasp exactly 
what is occurring down in the scrum, so as to speak just the 
right word at just the right second which shall bring about 
a real transformation ; the captain at full-back is worse off 
still in this matter of close touch with the rest of the fifteen. 
No; it is the half-back position which affords every 
opportunity lor a smart captain to see best, to guide best, 
to make new and unexpected moves readily. 

One other thing I would say to you lads who follow in 
my own wake as half-backs in your Rugger teams. Don’t 
forget to give that little word of praise and encouragement 
which is so much appreciated, which bucks fellows up so 
much, which raises the spirits and souls of the men—or 
boys—around you. If it chances that a three misses your 
pass—which was probably not a good one, either-—you will 
not usually find him doing better after you have called him 
a "silly fool ” or a " blithering idiot,” because you know he 
has failed to grasp a fine opening. You will.—I am speaking 
from years of experience—find it far more successful to 
.smile and call out “ Better luck next time, old chap ! ” 
Whilst, when your comrade does well, your own hearty 
“ Good ! ” or a quiet shake of the hand as he returns from 
the try-line, or from having brought down his man success¬ 
fully, will make him all the keener and more resolute to 
earn the same praise again. 

Oh yes, the half is the very pivot of the fifteen, 
there cannot be the least doubt upon that point. But, 
remember, boys, if you accept such a responsible posi¬ 
tion, if there is a great glory to be won as a half, there 

is also the vaster 
responsibility, the 
greater burden 
upon you. One 
spoke of a wheel 
may come loose 
and yet the wheel 
may work fairly 
w'ell for all that. 
But, if the hub 
goes to pieces, 
what then ? So 
don't get too 
proud or stuck-up 
because you are 
the pivot; just 
keep your head, 
and always do your 
duty at whatever 
cost ! 
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Simple Designs in 

Paper-Folding. 


By G. A. J. SCHOFIELD. 


‘THE BULL.” 


F*. 1. 


\0 make this novel folded toy, a square 
of paper is all that is required. The 
whole effect is gained by simple fold¬ 
ing, and no cutting or pasting is neces¬ 
sary. Fig. 7 shows the animal when all folding 
is finished, and this uninteresting objectis trans¬ 
formed into the bull as shown in the first two 
illustrations when blown up by ordinary means, 
the sudden unfolding and taking shape produc¬ 
ing a most surpris : ng effect. 

The folding throughout has been made easier 
to understand by giving each important point 
on the original square a distinguish! rg letter and keeping to the same lettering in 
all the figures. This is most useful when any part of the instructions is. mis¬ 
understood, as the tracking of these points from 
drawing to drawing should remove any doubts. 

First of all crease the paper well as shown in 
fig. 3, and flatten it out again to the original square, 
these creases are merely guides for the 
first fold. Now bring the four points 
marked “ b ” together, and the 
paper will fall into the shape of 
fig. 4. The next points to claim 
our attention are those 
marked " a.” 

Lay fig. 4 flat 
and fold the 
uppermost pair 
of these points 
to the point 
“ c." Turn the 
paper over, and 
do the same to the 
other two, and fig. '6 is 
produced. Fig”! 5 shows 
the paper with the first 
two points only so 
treated. 

The next fold, which 
follows the dotted lines on fig. 6, is harder to understand, but 
simple to make. Take the points marked " m ” one py one 

and pinch 
them between 
.finger and 
thumb into 
peaks as shown 
in fig: 7. Study 
figs. 6 and 7 
together to get 
the idea of 
this. When 
that is done 
you will have 
the relief 
of knowing 
that all the 
fo 1 di ng is 
finished. 

Now to set 
the works 
going for the 




transformation. You will find a small, 
hole at one end of fig. 7, where the 
“ b " points come to¬ 
gether. Hold the paper 
by two adjacent peaks- 
and blow into this, and 
the cheeks of the animal 
will first rise 
and inflate, 
and on fur¬ 
ther blow¬ 
ing, the 



horns will suddenly fly up and the forehead broaden as the 
bull develops his proper proportions.! 

One of the best points about this toy is that the bull can easily 
be reduced to fig. 7 by folding down the horns and collapsing 
the cheeks. It can thus be blown up again and again, affording: 
much amusement, especially if eyes and nose at least have been 
added by colouring, which can make the animal most realistic. 
A simple box of paints and a little artistic skill can put an 
effective finish to our novel paper toy. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’* Own” Pield Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among ** B.O.P."-ites, is, at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, arc supplied at 3d. each, post free. 
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OUR NEW PROGRAMME. < 


With this current number, the good old “ B.O.P.” enters 
tipon its forty-first year of triumphant existence. Our Field 
Club, too, now stands expectant upon the threshold of another 
season of its successful career, which is certainly a fitting period 
for me to say a few words to you upon a topic that concerns 
a very large number of our members. 

From many letters that reach me f gather that not a few of 
you, keen as you are on natural history, and always ready to 
go rambling and investigating, are yet often at a loss to know 
exactly what to do. 

Now, that is a matter that positively requires attention, and 
must receive it. Truly, it is worse than useless to have a lot 
of fine fellows wearing the Kestrel badge and eager to go off 
and achieve all sorts of things in the way 
of nature study and research, and who are 
yet quite uncertain as to how they are to 
set about it and what they are to look 
out for. Some members there are, who, 
fortunately for themselves and their com¬ 
rades, have the ability to map out a 
programme on their own account. By 
intuition, or by self-training, they possess 
the useful capacity for looking around 
them and selecting suitable subjects for 
investigation. A thrush’s nest 1 How long 
does a thrush take to build its nest ? The 
plants on the breezy heath, and those in 
the’ cosy copse ! How does exposure to 
the wind, and shelter from the wind, aflect 
the growth of plants ? A caterpillar, 
climbing upon its food-plant 1 Is there, 
or is there not, a caterpillar that is able, 
on occasion, to walk backwards ? There 
are literally thousands of problems of that 
kind awaiting the attention of “ B.O.F.C.”- 
ites, hundreds and hundreds of matters for 
inquiry that absolutely teem with absorbing 
interest. 

Some fellows, as I say, have brains that 
are clever at hitting on these topics, and 
those lucky ones will always know what 
to do with their hours that are devoted 
to Field Club work. Through no fault of 
their own. though, there are others of our 
members—and they are, perhaps, the 
majority—who without guidance are quite 



The “Butterfly” Orchid. 

next page.) 


devoid of notion as to how their Field Club work is to proceed. 
They put one somewhat in mind of the individual who, when 
he was directed to cross a trackless island, said he was anxious 
to do so, only he could see no road. They are fond of butter¬ 
flies and bees and birds of flowers and shells and stars—they 
like the glorious life in the open air—they are as anxious as any 
to read the fascinating facts that cram the pages of the great 
book of Nature. But, like the man on the island, they cannot 
see a way before them; and, anyhow at first, they require to 
be shown the direction that they are to take. 

Very well, then- Now let us briefly state what I propose 
to do in order to assist these good fellows. For the moment, 
two propositions occur to me—suggestions that I am pretty sure 
will meet with the approval of all members. 

Here is No. i item of the new programme:— 

As you know, our Field Club pages are much cramped for 
space. A great quantity of matter is always awaiting insertion 
therein. In addition to that, I am per¬ 
petually trying to give you interesting and 
useful pictures. For some months, at any 
rate, however, we must try to make room 
for a little preliminary chat, somewhat on 
the lines of this one, that shall be helpful 
alike to our B.O.F.C. branches and indi¬ 
vidual members. It will be devoted to 
direct advice on the subject of vour Field 
Club activities ; in other words, it will 
show you the “ road across the island "— 
then you are to find your way. 

And item No. 2 will be of equal im¬ 
portance, for it implies the following in¬ 
novation :— 

In the past, none of our Field Club 
features has proved more popular than our 
" Notes for the Month." In future that 
feature will disappear—that is to say, it 
will be discontinued in that precise form 
and under that particular title. But, as 
you see, it comes to light again in this 
present issue, born afresh, rejuvenated, 
even more practical, and consequently 
more helpful to all. Perforce, the feature 
can occupy no more space than of yore. 
Its list of hints to you must be limited in 
number. But under its new title of 
What to Do " for the month,it will furnish 
something of a plan of action for every¬ 
one; it will set a certain number of tasks 
with which our young naturalists can 
busy themselves; and, above all, it will 
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point the path towards the great unexplored regions that lie 
ahead of and all around us. 

That is my part of the compact. For your part you must 
take this new “ What to Do ” feature as it is intended. You 
must—and no doubt readily will—adopt the suggestions for Field 
Club activity that it extends to you. But more, much more, 
than that, you must accept them merely as illustrative samples 
of work that may be done. And from those beginnings, thus 
presented to ypu, you must, on the same lines, evolve for all 
your Field Club spare time of the month an equally useful and 
adequate programme of your own. 

Oh, yes ! With our monthly short chat, and welcome " What 
to Do,” I'm certain the Field Club will continue to forge ahead 
famously. 




THE “BUTTERFLY" ORCHID. 


The remarkable flower shown on the previous page is the 
“Butterfly” Orchid, which grows 
wild in South America atd the 
West Indies and is occasionally 
grown in hot-houses in this 
country. It attracts attention by 
the beauty of its colouring, and 
the close resemblance of the open 
flower to a butterfly with striped 
upper and bordered under wings. 

Even the long proboscis and the 
antennae of a butterfly are 
mimicked. 

This mimicry is not a freak of 
Nature (notes the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” of the U.S.A.). 

Scientists believe that its object 
is to protect the species by 
attracting beneficial influences, or 
by repelling those that militate 
against its preservation. 

The Orchid family is highly 
developed. It comprises more 
than twelve thousand species, 
most of which grow wild in the 
tropical jungles of India and 
Brazil. Few species are found 
in the temperate zone. Many 
of the orchids, especially those 
growing in the tropics, are noted 
for their peculiar structure and 
exquisite beauty of form and 
colouring. They grow on other 
plants, but derive their nourish¬ 
ment principally from the air. 


As with butterflies, and with other varieties of moths, the 
method that yields the best specimens for. the cabinet is that of 
either obtaining and rearing the caterpillars or digging up the 
buried pupse. On every count 1 would strongly urge the advan¬ 
tage, and the great interest, of searching for the larvse on their 
food plants, supplies of which should also be taken home to 
serve as provender for the caterpillars until such time as they 
pupate. In writing of our British hawk-moths one by one, 
I will tell you what plants to search in order to find the 
caterpillars. Such searching may be done branch by branch, 
keeping a sharp look-out for the larva?. Or, better still, you 
may proceed by beating. 

In order to beat a tree, bush or plant, a sheet of some kind 
should be spread beneath it, and the branches should then be 
beaten with just sufficient force to send any caterpillars tumbling 
on to the sheet below. Any excess of violence should not be 
employed; for—bear this in mind all through—the hawk-moth 
larva?, as also the pupae, are delicate and both are very easily 
injured. Now we will proceed to notice our first example of 
this fine family of the lepidoptera. 




BRITISH 
HAWK-MOTHS. 



THE POPLAR HAWK. 


The Poplar Hawk-moth, showing pupa and larva. 


These splendid moths have been well described as being 
veritable gems of the beautiful insect world. Many of them 
are amongst the largest and noblest of British insects. By 
not a few collectors they are awarded pride of place, even when 
compared with the brightest butterflies, with whose gorgeousness 
of colour they quite successfully vie. They have forms of sur¬ 
passing symmetry. Their markings are of extreme elegance. 
Their name has been given to them owing to the swiftness of 
their flight. They are retiring of habit. For those latter reasons 
they are little known, except to naturalists. In dealing with 
the British hawk-moths (as I intend to do, month by month, in 
these pages) I hope to encourage and enable you to add specimens 
of these grand insects to your collections. They are every one 
of them prizes to be proud of. 

Flying as they do at a great pace, practically the only way of 
catching hawk-moths in your net is to watch for them as, in the 
semi-darkness of evening, they hover at their feeding-grounds. 
With their tongue-like maxillae, they suck the nectar from the 
blossoms; and perhaps the best flowers by which to stand on 
guard arc honeysuckle, white tobacco, jasmine, pinks, carnations, 
and rhododendrons. If you wish to attract hawk moths, you 
should plant patches of these plants in your garden. Most of 
the hawk-moths may be attracted by light, and the rays of the 
electric light seem to have a strong fascination for them. Sugar¬ 
ing is also another good plan for effecting their capture. 


This is the commonest of our Hawk- 
moths ; and being comparatively weak in. 
flight, is the easiest of them to take on the 
wing. It is also one of the most plainly 
coloured members of the group, but for all 
that is a really beautiful insect. The pale, 
shining-green eggs are laid, usually singly, 
about May or June. From July to Sep¬ 
tember and October, the caterpillars are to 
be found on poplar, willow, aspen, 
osier, birch or laurel. When full- 
grown the caterpillar is green, 
with seven yellow oblique stripes 
on the sides, and a horn that is 
sometimes tipped with reddish, 
but is more often black at the 
point. The pupa is a bulky one, 
of a dark brown colour, nearly 
black in parts. It lies buried so 
lightly beneath the ground that 
specimens can sometimes be ob¬ 
tained by the simple process of 
raking over the earth around the 
trunk of a poplar tree. In May 
and June the moth is usually on 
the wing, but ia some years its 
appearance is delayed until July 
or August. Make a special note 
of the fact that the Poplar Hawk- 
moth is often to be taken at rest 
on the trunk of one of its food- 
plants, on palings, or in some 
other similar situation. A tour 
of deliberate inspection of such 
places, conducted at the proper 
season, may yield good results. 

By way of description of the insect it may be said that the 
hind margin of all the wings is scalloped. Brownish ashy- 
grey is the colour of all the wings, generally suffused with a pale 
purplish tinge, which, when at all pronounced, gives the moth 
a very attractive appearance. Bands of brown, of varying 
width and depth of shading, cross the wings parallel to the hind 
margin, inside which is a broad patch of the same colour. At 
the base of the hind-wings there is a conspicuous red patch. 
The Poplar Hawk-moth varies considerably in size, in coloration 
and marking, and the young collector who is fortunately able 
to obtain them may well specialise in showing a good series of 
varieties. The female is generally of paler colour than the 
male, is sometimes of pale buff colour, and often of a pinkish 
tinge. Roughly speaking, the moth measures from three to four 
inches. Receive a hint, and act upon it, from the circumstance 
that the Poplar Hawk-moth, in its liking for light, is not in¬ 
frequently to be taken from gas-lamps that are by the sides 
of quiet roads. 


SNIGLING FOR EELS. 


Fishing is not generally popular as a holiday sport. It is 
slow, uncertain, and it does not go with nice weather. Snigling, 
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however, Is a sure way to catch eels—big eels,in bright sun and 
low water. 

Choose a slow-running reach, a mill-race, a back-water, or 
old moat. Then take off your socks ; but there is no need to 
wade in water more than knee-deep, and a few inches is sufficient. 
The outfit is as simple as the sport—a large hook with a long 
shank, ending in an eye ; a yard of very stout line or cord ; a 
short stick, with the end broken—not cut olf—and a box of large 
worms. Attach the line to the hook, and thread on the worm, 
leaving the point free. Now fix the point of the hook lightly 
into the soft top of the stick ; hold the line in one hand and the 
■tick in the other. Thus prepared, you may look for a likely 
spot. During the day, eels lie in holes under the bank, between 
the crevices of banks or piers, and under rocks in the water. 
Poke the stick, worm first, into a hole, the nearer the bottom 
the better ; if the eel is there, he will certainly grab at the worm, 
plucking the hook off the stick. When you feel that the stick 
is free, pull it out and throw it on the bank ; for you will need 
both hands. Give him time to gorge, and when you think 
that he has swallowed the bait, give a sharp pull to strike in the 
hook. Work slowly in case the hold yields ; the eel will make 
every use of roots and snags, around which he will whip his tail; 
and if it is a long one, the struggle will surprise you. Once 
you have him on the bank, your stick will again come in useful 
to finish him off. 

The instructions and requirements for snigling are so simple 
that it is strange that the art—a very old one—should have died 


begged that this distinction, which had turned out to be s 
damaging, should be removed. 

" Well,” said the king, “ you have brought it on yov 
own heads by your conceit, and you have no one but you 
selves to blame for it. But I have not forgotten what yo 
did for me in the desert, so I will save you from furth< 
persecution.” 

At that moment, the crown of gold on the head of each tumc 
to a crown of feathers ; and from that day to this, the hoopot 
have been once more free from molestation. But they cann< 
forget the gold crown that they once had ; and if you obserr 
them; you will see they are very vain of their crest of feather 

* • » 


WHAT TO DO—NOVEMBER. 

I.—Prove the difference between a corm and a true 
bulb. A corm is really a short swollen root-stock 
of a particular kind, as, for instance, a crocus. The 
cprm of the crocus is all that remains of the plant 
in winter. True bulbs, such as those of the tulip or 
hyacinth, are, also, all that remain of the plant in 
winter. Commonly, the crocus coimis called a bulb. 


out: but I can promise 
the holiday maker that, 
should he care to revive 
it, he will be rewarded 
by captures a couple of 
feet long, and, where 
the feeding is rich, of 
astonishing thickness 
and strength. 

(N. K. Robertson.) 

• • • 



One of the most beau¬ 
tiful and most extra¬ 
ordinary-looking birds 
ever seen in these 
islands is the hoopoe, 
whose name is taken 
from its flute-like cry 
of "u-pu-pu.” There 



Snigling for Eels. 


Procure one, and 
likewise, say, a 
tulip bulb. Cut 
the crocus corm in 
half from top to 
bottom, and you 
will see that it is 
quite solid. Cut 
the tulip bulb 
similarly in half 
and you will see 
that, instead of 
being solid, it con¬ 
sists of a number 
of fleshy scales, 
arranged one withi n 
the other. Cut a 
tulip bulb across 
and you will see 
that the fleshy 
scales appear as 
complete rings en- 
circlingone another. 


is no doubt but that the hoopoe would breed regularly in some 
parts of this country. All the hoopoes, however, that come 
to us in the spring are promptly shot at sight by various so- 
called sportsmen. They are, though, more common than is 
generally supposed. So keep your eyes open to detect one, 
and you may have a chance to study it before it meets its 
fate. 

By its splendid crest the hoopoe is known, and I am sure you 
will be interested in hearing the Eastern story telling as to how 
the hoopoe got its crest. The legend runs as follows: 

King Solomon was travelling in the desert. One day at noon 
he was greatly afflicted by the heat, but sought in vain to 
And any shade. Presently a hoopoe flew by. He saw the great 
monarch in distress, and inquired the reason for it. As soon as 
he learnt the cause, the little bird sped off and collected all 
the members of his tribe, who, flocking together in the air above 
King Solomon’s head, formed such a screen from the sun that 
he was able to take his noontide sleep in peace. 

When the king awoke refreshed, he asked the hoopoes what 
reward they would choose, giving them leave to name whatever 
they most desired. They all consulted together, and after a 
long confabulation the hoopoes returned answer through their 
spokesman that they wished above all things to be given each 
a golden crown. The wise king smiled at their choice, but at 
once a crest of pure gold grew from the head of each of the 
tribe. 

The happiness of the hoopoes was, however, short-lived. Up to 
that time no one had paid any attention to them—they had 
always come and gone unmolested. Now they had become so 
valuable a prey that every man's hand was against them—thev 
were trapped and netted, and slain without pause. 

In their despair, the survivors returned to King Solomon and 


When a tulip bulb is growing the outer scales 
shrivel, and between them may be found tiny 
buds. These are next year’s bulbs. On the other 
hand, one crocus corm may bear several flowering 
shoots and a new corm is formed at the base of each, 
so that after a while a single crocus corm may have 
developed into quite a large clump of crocus plants. 

II. —Remember that not only are moths about in 
the wintertime, but that there are a few species that 
are only to be found at that season of the year. Now 
is the time to look out for them. Amongst others, 
the Sprawler is on the wing during this month. 
Though chiefly found in woods, the December Moth 
may already be taken around gas lamps quite late 
in the evening or night. Usually it is the males that 
are thus attracted by light, but the female should 
also be sought for, which is a better-looking insect. 

III. —Start upon the pleasant task of learning to 
know our birds by sight. At this period there are 
not so many of them, and those that are with us 
are more easily to be observed. Field-glasses or even 
an old pair of low-powered opera-glasses, ate tit- 
valuable for watching birds, beasts, and, maybe, insects 
in the field. A serviceable pair may be picked up 
at a second-hand shop quite cheaply. 

i 

i 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 

Owing to the necessity for going to .press early with the last 
numbers of the previous volume, the May competition was not 
finally adjudged. I am including some of the prize-winners, 
therefore, in the June Prize Award. The subject for May, it 
will be remembered, was, “My Favourite British Bird.” On 
studying the essays submitted, it was found that the Song 
Thrush topped the list, the next in order of selection being 
the Blackbird, Robin and Skylark. 

In the Nature Drawings competitions, the standard of excel¬ 
lence is still well maintained. The work shows much care 
and observation on the part of competitors. The Prize Awards 
are as follows :— 

June. — Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Reginald 
Higham, 3 Constance Road, Bolton, Lancs. Half-Guinea 
Prize for Nature Drawing : A. P. Chadwick, 47 Browns¬ 
ville Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. Extra Prizes of Three- 
and-Sixpenny Books: Jack M. Brown, 70 'Millbrae Road, 
Langside, Glasgow ; Thomas Birkbeck, 37 Eden House Road, 
Sunderland ; L. A. Dovey, 4 Clarence Villas, Colney Hatch 
Lane, New Southgate, N. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : 
Eric L. Robinson, hi Raby Street, Wolverhampton ; Albert 

B. Peel, Church Street, Maryport, Cumberland; Sydney 
F. Burnham, 51 Station Street, Chatteris, Cantbs. Specially 
Commended : W. Turner Lord, Ealing, W.; W. A. Acocks, 
Stow-on-the-Wold; Harry V. Ewbank, Swanage; Percy 

C. Peel, Maryport; W. Ashley-Emile, Tonbridge ; John 


R. Home, Wigan : Leonard Rome, New Southgate; Claude 
R. Hughes, Llanelly; William T. Hodge, Tulse Hill; Frank 
Hollands, Dorking; H. R. Colman, Broughty Ferry; J. 
Hamilton, Greenock; James Hodgson, John Whitby, Harry 
Collett, J. Furness and J. Cottingham, Grimsby. 

July. —The subject for this competition was “ British Hawk- 
Motlis," and that considerable interest was taken in it was 
evidenced by the capital number of entries. The essays in 
general were of a high standard. Competitors will be glad to 
know that one of the coloured plates to be presented with, a 
forthcoming number of the 'B.O.P. will show the seventeen 
different varieties of this moth. Prize Award:—Half-Guinea 
Prize for Nature Note : Harry Skeels, 36 Cecil Street, Walsall. 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Doris Hallam, Hill 
Cottage, Barkly Lane, Queniboro’, J-eicesteisbire. Extra frizes 
of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Thomas A. Phillips, 6 Ruckley 
Avenue, Lozells Street, Aston; Hugh O. Haire, 41 Cowgate 
Street, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow ; Reginald Higham, 3 Constance 
Road, Willows Lane, Bolton, Lancs. Extra Prizes of Two- 
Shilling Books: Jean M. Milne, 25 Gayfield Square, Edin¬ 
burgh; E. L. Robinson, iii Raby Street, Wolverhampton; 
Daphine Strickland, Granville Crest, Meads, Eastbourne. 
Specially Commended : E. A. Mead, Amersham ; L.W.Rimmer, 
Bootle; Leonard Cline, Southend; Annabella M. White, 
Perth; F. W. Harvey, Gloucester; Jean Andreae, Chisle- 
hurst; Donald Ashworth, Doune ; William Band, Wallasey; 
Theo. Adkinfon, Kibworth; D. MacWatt, Glasgow ; Con¬ 
stance M. Kitchener, Huntingdon; Robert D. Pollard, New 
Mills; S. Meggitt, Andrew Short, H. Hanson, J. Hodgson, 
Grimsby. 


Queries and Answers. 


W. Wilson. —Both wild and in a captive state otters are of a playful disposition. 
A favourite amusement is to form a slide down a steep clay bank, at the bottom 
of which they plunge into the water. Otters are fairly safe pets, but they resent 
being touched on the head or snout. 

Botanist. —As an assistance and incentive to you in the arrangement of your 
herbarium, you should pay a visit to and study the great collections of dried 
plants at Kew and at the British Museum of Natural History, South KensiM- 
ton. The more quickly you can dry your pressed plants the better will tM 
colour be preserved. 


E. T. Wills. —It would be difficult to say what are " the best places more or less 
near London for collecting geological specimens,” but some amply productive 
districts are those of Rickmansworth, Charlton, Oxford, Sheppey, Oxshott, 
Leith Hill, Redhill and Reigate, Aylesbury, Sevenoaks, and Brentwood. 


P. W.—Ceylon is so thickly wooded with palms, rubber, and tea that it is said 
that a tribe of wild monkeys could go from the north to the south of the island 
without once touching the ground. 


J. F. Frbuwell. —If obtained young, the squirrel makes a capital pet, becoming 
very tame. It is most important to give plenty of room for exercising. A 
pet squirrel should be let out often for a scamper in a closed apartment, 
and its actual cage, made of thick, hard wood, with half-inch netting, should 
measure not less than two feet each way, with a sleeping-box, nine inches 
square, filled with hay. For cleaning purposes it is rather convenient if the 
sleeping-box has a lid on top. Inside the cage fix one or two rough branches. 
Like human beings, squirrels require variety in their food. Young squirrels 
will thrive on bread and milk and other sloppy diet, but, becoming older, 
they should have some of that and also nuts and corn, berries, meal-worms, 
eggs (sparrows’ eggs or those of any other bird), hard-boiled egg and a bone 
from the table to pick. Chop and change about, and your squirrel will fare 
well. Squirrels must have food to gnaw at, else teeth trouble will arise, and, 
being very companionable, they do best in pairs. 

W. P. Tilbox. —Your cat becomes ill through swallowing some of its own hair when 
cleaning itself. It is not at all an unusual happening with long-haired cats, 
which should be given a daily brush down with a soft brush to remove all loose 
hairs. The brushing, too, benefits the cat’* health generally. Pure-bred 
long-haired cats are commonly rather delicate. Raw meat, at fairly frequent 
intervals, does them good. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P. valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded lor the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection:— Cameras, mignifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albumsand presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. . On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize/* 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price $d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Queries for this pestle must be addressed to the Editor , “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouvkrib 
Street, London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspon¬ 
dence.As space *5 limited, only those queries that are of general interest 
to readers will be answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to 
the “ B.O.P." going to press some time in advance of publication, replies 
must necessarily be held over tome weeks. Every endeavour u made to 
insert them as early as possible* 



R. Robb. —Robb is MacRobb, and MacRobb is a sept of Mac- 
Farlane* The chief of MacFarlane bears a silver shield with 
a red cross saltire engrailed and a red rose between each 
of the arms, that is, four roses in all. The motto is “This 
I’ll defend.” and the war-cry is “ Loch Sloy.” 

W. A. C. —Join the Royal Air Force. You may not be allowed 
to fly owing to your not passing'the special medical examina¬ 
tion which has been the cause of disappointment to many 
candidates from flying schools. It is not everyone who 
is fit for high flying or mountaineering. 

Naval (Manchester).—Obtain by written application from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty particulars of the examination 
you have to pass, or see the information given in the ap¬ 
pendix to the Quarterly Navy List, a copy of which is 
in your public library. 

R. Paul. —There is a list of schools with the names of their 
headmasters in “Whitaker’s Almanac.” .Among those 
within the area you mention are Giggleswick, Sedbergh, 
Trent, Rugby, Uppingham, and Oundle; but there are 
many others. See The Public Schools Year Book. 

B. O.P. Reader. —Ask the Secretary of the Royal National 

Lifeboat Institution, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. The 
new boats are motor boats. 

A Photographer. —-The size you require is one of the Kodak 
sizes, and the slides could probably be obtained at any 
shop for photographic materials. 

D. Davidson.— You have been misinformed in all- respects. 
Write to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, for 
particulars of the entry and examination of naval cadets. 
There is no such thing as going to college as a midshipman 
to begin with. 

A Toung Reader. —Bad eyesight would disqualify you for the 
navy but not for the army. 

N. Cooper. —Charcoal pencils and books on drawing in black 
and white are obtainable from Messrs. Roberson & Co., 
99 Long Acre, W.C.; and from most of the leading artists’ 
colourmen. 1 

C. Brant—The arrows, as you call them, are chevrons, one 

for every year’s service. For men who served overseas 
in 1914 the chevron is red ; for those who did not so serve 
in that year the chevron is blue like the rest. 

I; M. Robertson. —(1) The colour of a pheasant’s egg is pale 
olive green. (2) The value of the stamp depends on its 
issue. (3) The first compound microscope was invented 
by Zacharias Jensen, a Dutchman, in 1590. The price 
depends on wliat you want it for, but you could get a good 
useful one for ten guineas. (4) A Russian rouble was 
worth about two shillings, and there are a hundred kopecks 
to the rouble. A Spanish peseta is worth ninepence, and 
a Crete drachma ninepence halfpenny. 

N. Round.—B.-fes-L. means Bachelor of Letters and B.-fes-Sc. 
Bachelor of Science. There are no doctor's degrees. 
Probably granted by the University of Paris. 

R. N. Hateley.— Cohesion is caused by molecular force, but 
the cause of molecular force is not yet definitely known. 

L. H. Grove.— The German stamp overprinted Li£ge is worth 
threepence at present. Heligoland raised most of its 
revenue by printing stamps that were never expected 
to be used, but to be bought by collectors. Consequently, 
an unused Heligoland like yours is not worth more than 
twopence. 

W. M. B. Taylor. —Yes, but Internal Revenue stamps are not 
postage stamps. 


M. J. C. Dinwoodie. —Guernsey eight-doubles of 1834, worth 
ninepence. Franc of Napoleon the First, worth two 
shillings. The Afghanistan coins worth twopence each. 
The other we do not recognise. 

G. R. Batchelar. —The Nova Scotia halfpenny is a coin of 1823, 

worth twopence. The William and Mary half-crown in 
good condition is worth four shillings. The copper piece 
of 1800 with the monogram on one side is a halfpenny 
token, worth sixpence. The East India Company’s half- 
anna, like the quarter-anna, is worth fourpence. The 
description of the Roman coin is too vague, but tho An¬ 
toninus shows it to be of about a.d. 160, not B.c. 200. 
Values of the others have recently been given. 

F. R. M. —We have had several articles on the subject. For a 
cheap book, write for list to Exchange and Mart Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 

C. Blye. —The past examination papers could probably be ob¬ 
tained for you by Hugh Rees Ltd., 5 Regent Street, S.W., 
who have those of all the service examinations. 

E. 0. S.— Arabic is spoken in all Mohammedan countries. You 
could get a grammar and dictionary at any good bookshop. 
It might be of use to you if you were sent to the East, but 
the chances are remote unless you wish to qualify as an 
interpreter. 

Collector. —A set of stamps should either be all used or unused. 
The value of a stamp depends on the issue, and you give 
no description. An American cent of 1847 is worth a penny. 

H. J. —The Jamaica stamps overprinted “ Judicial ” are used for 

fees payable in legal proceedings. The other stamps are 
not described in sufficient detail to enable us to tell the 
series, but they are of no great value. 

J. Weir. —Not a postage stamp, but a collecting stamp used 
by the German League in Bohemia. 

R. W. W. Bose. —A British South Africa stamp overprinted 
B.C.A., which are the initials of British Central Africa, now 
called Nyasaland. 

R.N.A.S. —The term probably means that they are kept on 
the reserve list ready to be called upon should their services 
be required. That would not entail continuous flying 
duties. Apply to the nearest Royal Air Force dep6t for 
particulars as to terms of service. 

H- M. Dodge. —1. The polishing of the under side of a marble 
mantel-shelf that cannot be moved is a long undertaking 
requiring the use of wet sandstone, and then a wet pieco 
of flower-fA>t or similar unglazed pottery, and fuller's 
earth and wet pumice stone.' You will need much patience 
to finish it. 2. Yes. Ammonia obtained from a druggist 
and not the commercial sort. 

J. D. Baylis. —You would have little chance of such an appoint¬ 
ment unless you had obtained the degree of B.Sc., which 
you could manage without going into residence. 

Anxious —Go on with your studies until you are called up, 
and then join the Royal Engineers, when your special 
knowledge will be an advantage to you. 

J. 0. Fergus. —1. Saffi is a seaport on the coast of Morocco, 
opposite Madeira. The stamp is unused and worth six¬ 
pence. 2. Nauru is near the Equator, being an island in 
the Pacific, known also as Pleasant Island. The stamp 
is also unused and worth sixpence. 3. Not a postage stamp 
but an Indian Red'Cross Fund stamp for half an anna. 

Naturalist —The book on “ Birds-nesting and Bird-skinning,” 
published by Adlard and Son and West Newman, Ltd., 
would suit your purpose. It is now sold at 1 /6, This is the 
work we referred to previously. 
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NOTHING TO LAUGH AT. 

A very irascible colonel came home from Australia carrying 
two Laughing Jackasses with him, which he was very anxious 
to bring to England. These animals were put in charge of a 
boy on board the boat, and one morning when the youngster 
went down to feed them as usual he found one dead. 

This discovery upset him fearfully, because he was very 
frightened of the colonel. But at last, realising that the officer 
had got to be told, he went and knocked at the door of his cabin. 

“ Well ? " snapped the colonel's voice from within. “ What 
is it ? Come in.” 

The boy entered tremblingly. “Please, sir,” said he, “I've 
come to speak to you about those Laughing Jackasses of yours, 
sir.” 

“ Well, well ? What's the matter ? Nothing wrong with 
them, I hope ? ” 

“ Well, no, sir,” stammered the lad ; " th—there ain’t nothing 
wrong with them—except that one of 'em ain't got nothing to 
laugh at this morning." 

* * * 


A GOOD CASE. 

An old Scotsman was consulting his solicitor as to whether 
or no it was advisable for him to take an action against a certain 
man. He placed all the facts of the case before the solicitor, 
who, after he had finished, told him that he had a very good 
case to bring up, and would probably win it. 

“ Ah weel," replied the Scot, " I'll no be taking action, then." 

" Why not ? ” asked the solicitor. 

" Weel, d’ye ken, it's ma opponent's case I’ve laid before ye 1 " 
replied the canny Scot. 

* * • 

VICE VERSA. 

A conceri was in progress behind the lines in France, and the 
chairman, a Padre, during the entertainment announced that 
the special turn of the evening would now take place, viz., a 
skirl on the bagpipes by a piper of a Scottish regiment. Half¬ 
way through the turn a voice was heard to say : 

“ Shut up, you fat-faced idiot.” Thereupon the piper stopped. 

The Padre called for silence, saying : “ I want to know who 
said that. Come, who was it ? ” 

There was no answer. 


UNNECESSARY. 

" I want a book about five shillings,” said Mr. Jones. “ It’s 
Willie’s birthday to-day, and I must give him something.” 

“ What kind of book would you like ? ” asked the bookseller’s 
assistant. 

“ Well, I want one useful and instructive.” 

“ Here's an excellent one on ‘ Self Help,’ ” said the assistant. 

“ Self Help I ” exclaimed Mr. Jones. 

" Willie doesn’t want a book of that 
sort. You ought to see him at a 
party.” 


THE PEACEMAKER. 

Farmer Heartyboy, a bluff, 
cheery, good-natured old fellow, was 
on his first visit to London. He had 
never before left his beloved country¬ 
side. 

“ Eh, but this ’ere Lunnon is a big 
place 1 ” he muttered to himself as 
he gaped his way past the Houses of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey 
and on to Buckingham Palace. There 
his roving attention was taken by the 
sight of a pair of sentries. 

He stood for some minutes with a 
gradually deepening frown on his red, 
jolly face, watching the smart khaki- 
clad figures as they repeatedly walked 
up to each other and then turned 
about without speaking a word. 

At last, unable to control himself 
any longer, Farmer Heartyboy strode 
up to the sentries, and, laying a hand 
on each man’s shoulder as they came 
together again, he said in his bluff, 
kindly way, " Come, lads, can’t you 
make it up ? " 



THE ESSENTIAL. 

Cockney Traveller:—“ 'Ere, 'old on a minute. Where's your 
meat coupoo, old fellow ? ” 


He repeated his request, but still no answer came. Then a 
broad gruff voice exclaimed : 

“ I dinna ken who called the piper a fat-faced idiot, but what 
I should like to ken is, who called the fat-faced idiot a piper ! " 


BEATEN. 

Two amateur gardeners were talking about large vegetables. 

One said that he knew some one who 
grew a pumpkin so large that his two 
children had half each for a cradle. 

4 ‘ Pooh 1 that’s nothing," replied 
the other. “ In this town four police¬ 
men sleep on one beat (beet)." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME » 

offered each month for the best short Funny Story 
sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The story- 
ettes need not be original, but where they are 
selected the source must be stated. Stories fat 
this page, which must be submitted on or before 
the 22 nd of each month, may be sent on postcards, 
if desired, and in all cases the name and address 
of the sender must be clearly Written. The Editor’s 
decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded 
as final. 

Address The Editor, ** Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, 
Bouverie Street, London E.C; 4, and mark 
envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of the October priza 
(held overfrom last volume) is James 
M. Webster, ii Hillhead Gardens, 
Glasgow, W., for the Storyette entitled 
“ Nothing to Laugh at." This month's 
prize is awarded to Eileen Carroll, 
681 Borough Road, Birkenhead, forth* 
Storyette entitled “ Vice Versa." 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper, by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 











(Complete in this Number.) 


Shadford’s Spectral Warrior. 

A School Story of Christmas Time. 


By JOHN LEA. 


DAMP, dreary and dismal day of per- 
sistent rain. Densecloudahaddark- 
ened the sky from dawn, and now 
(half an hour after the December sun 
had abandoned all hope of getting a 
" look in ’’) vast masses of vapour con¬ 
tinued to drift heavily westward, while 
the wind moaned and shrieked above 
the housetops. It rattled the windows 
of Shadford College with a brusque 
\ disregard of formalities ; it descended 
' the chimneys of Shadford College, in¬ 
cluding that of the junior common- 
room. Here, as no cheerful fire was 
blazing, it contented itself with puffing 
out an obnoxious odour of soot, which 
well-nigh choked a small group of boys 
who had gathered round the fireplace 
as though seeking from association the 
comfort that was denied them by 

“ Brutus ! ” yelled Redgate, clap¬ 
ping his handkerchief to his nose. 
“ This is the most unkindest cutof all.” 

“ We are gassed 1 " cried the others, 
sputtering and stammering. Then, one of the company 
recovering himself with an effort, returned to his scat and 
exclaimed: 

" Time is flying, you bounders, and Redgate will never 
be able to get the story of Shadford's spectral warrior off 
his chest if we let these little matters interrupt him.” 

The appeal had an instantaneous effect. With a clatter 
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of alacrity, Redgate’s audience settled themselves once 
more, and while the wind howled and the darkness deepened, 
he unfolded his stirring narrative of the spectral warrior. 

If, to the inhabitants of Shadford’s, the stormy elements 
seemed to be concentrating their fury on the old school, it 
was but an hallucination, for in the streets of Thombury 
town, not half a mile away, there was a boy who could 
have proved that he himself was the special and only 
object of their venom. 

Struggling furiously along with an umbrella tilted at 
ever varying angles to meet the erratic onslaught of wind 
and rain, he nourished his impatience on growls and mutter- 
ings against the outrageous vexation to which he had been 
subjected. Really, it was too bad, on a day like this, to 
be dragged into the town for no purpose ; bothered if 
people didn’t seem to think that a chap at school deserved 
no consideration, and—here the victim of universal in¬ 
justice collided violently with another wayfarer, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. There was some consolation 
in that, and as the boy pursued his melancholy course, 
he took every opportunity of securing a good " bump,” 
each successful manoeuvre resulting in a decrease of the 
moroseness of his mood. 

Let me explain his grievance. 

It was not uncommon at Shadford’s (as, perhaps, else¬ 
where) for difficulties to arise at the approach of Christmas 
vacation, concerning the departure of the young gentlemen 
boarders, whose loving families were not always prepared 
to receive them true to time. Hence it often fell out that 
quite a nice Uttle company found themselves pining within 
its walls for two or three days after the more fortunate had 
“ whooped ” away to all points of the compass. On the 
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present occasion the little group we recently came across 
in the common-room, were numbered among the stranded, 
and another unhappy victim was Richard Prendergast, the 
youth who was being so ill-treated in Thornbury. But at 
this particular moment, detention and the weather were 
not his only vexations, for a letter had arrived at Shadford’s 
that morning, bidding him prepare for immediate departure, 
conditional to a telephonic call through Thornbury post- 
office. In obedience to these instructions, he had packed 
his bag, bade adieu to his despondent fellow sufferers, and 
jubilantly sought the post-office (which was beside the rail¬ 
way station), where he duly rang up the parental address. 
His cheery inquiry, however, was answered by a put-off. 
Soured unto the verge of rudeness, Richard banged the 
receiver back into its place and set out on the return 
journey, as we have seen. 

Whether it was due to the 
" balm imbibed from the 
bumps" (as he afterwards 
described the phenomenon) we 
cannot say, but on nearing the 
school gates, a change came over 
his derheanour. The Shadows 
fell' from his spirits; low 
chuckles - of laughter mingled 
with the austere gusts of wind, 
and the umbrella began to 
wobble in a way that suggested 
participation in the hilarity of 
its owner. As though reluctant 
to be detected in such a 
frivqlous mood, he took great 
pains to slip past the porter’s 
lodge unobserved. Hugging all 
available shadow (and by this 
time there was no dearth of that 
commodity), he crept towards 
the school-house, where, finding 
an obscure door, luckily ajar, he 
vanished within, congratulating 
himself that no one had wit¬ 
nessed his return. 

• » * * 

" If you ask me why it is so,” said Redgate, " I am unable 
to tell you, but from time immemorial Shadford’s has been 
famous for its ghosts." 

“ Nothing strange in it at all,” retorted Summers, gazing 
into the empty fireplace. " You can always find ghosts 
where there are noodles." 

" That’s lucky for you, if you like their company," 
snapped Redgate, in withering tones. " But,” turning to 
Rogers and Elicot, ” as I was going to say, the chap who 
wore the armour that stands in the corridor at the top of 
the stairs, is a bit below the ordinary spook. Mauleveler, 
who left Shadford last Christmas, told me all about him, 
and Mauleveler, as, perhaps, you know, is the very great 
grandson of old Sir Peter Chilliback, whose tomb is in the 
chapel.” 

“ Get at the kernel," sighed Elicot, puckering his brow 
but not looking at the story-teller. ’’ You were saying 
that Chilliback’s death was due to an awful apparition 
that sat down at the side of his easy-chair one evening 
about Christmas time, when Shadford’s was a dwelling- 
house.” 

“ That’s what Mauleveler told me,” said Redgate, taking ■ 
up the thread of the story, ” and he always insisted that 
this was the very room in which the event took place.” 

•' Oh, well," put in Rogers, as a sudden spasm stirred 
his scalp, " we don’t want geographical details of that kind. 
Let’s have the tale itself." 

"Then don’t keep putting your spoke in,” growled 
Redgate. ” Open your ears and shut your mouth. It was 
like this : In the ancient days, when every forest in England 
possessed its outlaw chief, there lived in this neighbourhood 
(to be exact, his stronghold stood upon the very ground 
now occupied by Shadford's) an unspeakable bounder known 


as the Black Knight, partly because his name was Sir Adam 
D’Arcness, and partly because his crimes were so horrible. 
For a woeful time he preyed upon the country-side till the 
whole forest was a haunt of terror, and it was no uncommon 
thing to hear the wails of his victims, as, after plundering 
them of their worldly goods, he hurried them from the 
world or hid them away in secret places to await his pleasure. 
At last some high official of the period vanished mys¬ 
teriously from the King's court, ahd the royal wrath wa3 
roused. A company of determined soldiers attacked Sir 
Adam’s castle. For many hours a fierce battle raged and 
thundered. Every effort Was made to capture the beast 
alive, but all to no purpose, and when at last the conflict 
ended, he was nowhere to be seen. Never again did 
mortal eye behold him, but hundreds of years after, when 
old Sir Peter Chilliback’s builders 
were laying the foundations of 
his mansion,- they came upon a 
rusty suit of armour lying Where, 
in olden times, the md&t had 
been. Clearly enough, in the last 
moment of despair, Sir Adam 
D’Arcness had hurled himself, 
fully armed, into the water sur¬ 
rounding his castle and had 
sunk, beyond all discovery, 
beneath the mud and ooze that 
formed the bed of the moat. 
Sir Peter ordered the gruesome 
find to be carefully moved and 
cleaned, and in due course it oc¬ 
cupied a place in his new home, 
just as it now stands, at the top 
of the stairs in its gloomy comer, 
to watch the kids go by on the 
way to bed. Poor old Chilliback 
little knew what fhe result of his 
action would be. yet ere many 
months had flown he received 
the surprise of his life. One 
stormy evening, at just such a. 
time as this, he was sitting 
before his solitary fire, when a 
startling sound fell on his ear— 
a clanking of armour and moans of woe. At first he 
thought it was due to the wind, but imagine his terror 
when he saw the door swung open and the suit of armour 
come stalking ip, while a voice, too hollow and feeble for 
human tongue, exclaimed : 

"' Hide me I Hide me from the sight of man 1 ’ 

" It is said that Sir Peter only lived long enough to tell this 
story, and was so incoherent that all who listened came 
to the conclusion that his mind was wandering. But, ac¬ 
cording to Mauleveler, more than once since then. Sir 
Adam has been heard on stormy December nights, making 
the same appeal. No doubt he-" 

Redgate paused, for Summers had risen from his seat 
and stood in a listening attitude with one finger lifted 
beside a pair of round eyes. 

" What’s the matter, dafty ? ’’ cried Rogers. 

The round eyes were turned solemnly upon hint, while 
Summers mutely raised his other hand in admonition. 

" It’s only the wind, crackpot 1 ” snarled Rogers, kicking 
out one foot to ward off the terror that was taking possession 
of him. 

" Wind, me eye I " said Elicot, moving from his place, 
which was nearest the door, and taking a. stand by Redgate. 

Scarcely had he done so when all uncertainty came to 
an end. No wind could cause that unmistakable sound 
Moan as it might, it could not mimic the clatter of armour, 
nor the thud of a metallic step coming nearer and nearer. 
Side by side, clutching each other for mutual support, the 
pallid group riveted their eyes upon the common-room 
door. The knob rattled for a moment and then the door 
flew open, revealing the darkness of the corridor beyond. 
Out of this darkness, with shambling, uncertain strides, 
came a figure clad in armour, while all the air seemed alive 
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with a husky whisper : "Hide me I Hide 1 Tell me where 
to hide 1 " 

But the appeal was responded to by a wild, unearthly 
clatter ; a babel of voices raised in recrimination, and the 
crash of falling chairs. And before the uproar ceased, Sir 
Adam D’Arcness was in the room alone. 

“ Bother the boobies 1 ” he growled through his closed 
vizor. " Who would have expected them to be such cowardly 
asses ? Just when I wanted a little help, too." 

In spite of his displeasure, a titter of laughter fell from 
his lips as he recalled the picture of the flying multitude ; 
but he controlled his mirth on catching the sound of 
an approaching footstep. Only too well he guessed whose 
step it was, and the conviction quickened the throbs of 
his knightly heart. Withdrawing softly into 
the deeper shadow, Sir Adam held his breath 
and waited. 

** The bounder distinctly told us 
this morning that he would not 
return to Shadford’s to-day,” mut¬ 
tered the recreant, “ yet here he is 
at the very moment when-” 

The footsteps passed the 
open door, and D’Arcness 
stole cautiously to the 
portal to peep after their 
owner. Yes ; it was Dr. 

Bainbridge right enough, 
and a nice pretty state he 
would be in if he found 
that the precious suit of 
armour had been meddled 
with. 

" My little game is at an 
end," sighed the knight, 

“ and the best thing I can 
do is to creep upstairs 
before anybody can miss 
me. It won’t take long 
to put all right again.” 

But worthy intentions 
are not always easy to 
carry out. Scarcely was 
the gloomy alcove in the 
upper corridor reached, 
when voices were heard in 
the lower hall. Sir Adam’s 
tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, for the sub¬ 
ject of conversation was 
himself. 

V Tell Mr. Wother- 
spoon,” said Dr. Bain¬ 
bridge, “ that I shall be 
delighted to let him have 
the armour he wishes, on 
the terms he named." 

"Thank you, sir. The 
performance will not begin 
for at least two hours,” 
came the reply from one 
who was evidently Mr. 

Wotherspoon’s ambas¬ 
sador. more eloquent of terror than 

" Then there will be 

plenty of time,” said the doctor. “ But come with me ; 

I will show you where it is to be found when you send your 

messenger for it.” 

Beads of perspiration broke out on the noble brow within 
the mediaeval helmet, and a shocking weakness shook the 
warrior’s knees, as thud, thud, up the stairs came the Head 
of Shadford's followed by Wotherspoon’s agent. With a 
mighty effort the knight stiffened his limbs. 

" You see,” said the doctor, pausing half way up the 
flight, “ it stands in yonder alcove. You will have no 
difficulty in removing it, and can take the pedestal as well if 
you wish. The weight is not considerable.” 


He advanced with the evident object of demonstrating 
this fact. Sir Adam’s nerves, strung up to concert pitch, 
were on the point of yielding to his wild desire to yell, 
when a diversion luckily occurred. Jane, the housemaid, 
appeared at the foot of the stairs with a buff-coloured 
envelope in her hand. 

" This telegram has just come, sir,” said she. 

The light not being good on the stairs, her master 
descended to a window in the lower hall, to read the 
message. 


” Hurling her arms above her 
head, she gave voice to a gurgle 
any shriek would have been.” (See page 6o.) 

“ It is for Prendergast,” said he. " I thought the boy had 
already gone home. You had better find him at once, and 
give him this.” 

Whereupon Jane departed to perform her task, followed 
by a pair of eyes that turned in their sockets as far as 
nature would allow. 

The Headmaster did not ascend the stairs again, but 
remained below with his companion, talking matters over. 
How awkward. A few steps only to right or left would 
have taken them out of sight of the alcove, and then all 
would have been well. In an agony of suspense, the spectral 
warrior eyed them with a baneful glance, till at last his 
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heart throbbed joyfully to see them move away. Now 
for it! A quick change, a few deft movements, and Richard 
would be himself again. Alas ! the resolution had scarcely 
been taken when the silence was again broken. Someone 
was approaching along the dusky corridor. With great 
circumspection Prendergast turned his mailed head. The 
newcomer was Jane, humming softly to herself and swing¬ 
ing the telegram in her hand. For some unaccountable 
reason, she fixed suspicious, terrified eyes upon the suit of 
armour, showing an inclination to give it as wide a berth 
as possible. Sir Adam returned the gaze, questioning 
himself the while as to the prudence of speaking to Jane. 
Surely, if he did so in gentle, persuasive tones, she would 
not give him away. There was no time to lose. The 
possession of thd telegram was of utmost importance. He 
must obtain it at all cost. In another moment the die 
was cast. Sir Adam stepped from his pedestal, extending 
an appealing hand, and whispered : 

" Jane, I want-” 

Alas, it was a moment when urbane tone and gracious 
gesture were superfluities. At the first sound and move¬ 
ment, the housemaid’s limbs were seized with galvanic 
activity. Hurling her arms above her head, she gave 
voice to a gurgle more eloquent of terror than any shriek 
would have been, and next moment was descending the 
stairs with such abandoned agility that, had it been due 
to any other cause, it would have suggested uncommon 
courage. 

Panting and speechless, she fled along the lower passage 
to plunge at last through a half-open door into a room where 
fouy boys were evidently awaiting her. 

' Oh, Master Redgate,” she gasped, " it is as you said. 
He tried to catch me as I passed—he did x and he says : 
‘ I want you ) 1 .’ ’’ - 

" Never, Jane ! ” cried Summers in a shaky voice. You 
must have f-fancied it.” 


" Fancy me grandmother I " came the scornful retort. 
*' Nobody in’ this blessed world will believe us." 

" It's absurd,” croaked Rogers, with trembling fingers 
on his trembling lips. " We must all have been 
deceived." 

“ Go and see for yourself," cried Jane, mopping her 
face with her apron. 

But Rogers, at that moment, felt no desire to prosecute 
occult investigations. 

Meanwhile, Sir Adam was making good use of his time. 
Before Jane and her companions had finished their dis¬ 
cussion, he was standing decorously in his place, awaiting 
the arrival of Mr. Wotherspoon’s messenger, while Prender¬ 
gast, possessed of the telegram which Jane had willingly 
surrendered, stole softly once more through the shadows 
of the forecourt on his way to Thornbury station. But at 
the porter’s lodge he encountered Dr. Bainbridge. 

" Ah, Richard," said the latter, laying a hand on his 
shoulder. “ Jane gave you the telegram calling you home, 
I see." 

" Yes, sir,” stammered Prendergast, " she did ; and I'm 
going home now.” 

The lodge porter appearing at that moment, the Head¬ 
master turned to give instructions concerning the removal 
of the suit of armour which Mr. Wotherspoon had 
purchased, and the boy slipped away without further 
comment. 

Half-an-hour later, Redgate, Summers, Rogers, and Elicot 
stood at the foot of the stairs and watched Sir Adam 
D'Aren ess carried away in a recumbent position, while 
Jane, safely concealed behind the kitchen door, heaved a 
sigh of relief as the gruesome relic passed. By a tacit 
agreement, not one of them ever told to others the story 
of that afternoon, probably because they felt the truth of 
Jane’s dictum that nobody in all this blessed world would 
believe them. 


Gilded Fancies, or The Rhyme of Idledozer. 

By JOHN LEA. 


A DOLPHUS Idledozer has a singular propensity 

For winning great achievements in the wonder¬ 
land of dreams. 

He’ll climb the tallest mountains ; cross the desert’s 
dry immensity, 

And sail in every latitude upon historic streams. 

He has been in Thursday Island, with the pearl collectors 
billeted, 

And carried off the record for the longest, deepest dives; 
While sharks he there encountered, have been absolutely filleted, 
By skilful application of his admirable knives. 

In the reedy realms of Niger he has fought with hippopotami; 

Has robbed the nests of penguins on the cold Antarctic floes ; 
And, wholly single-handed, he has held a new Thermopylae, 
Against a surging army of imaginary foes. 

He has swum across the Dardanelles, a straighter course than 
Byron went, 

And stormed the fort of Maidos, till the fort of Maidos fell; 


Securing thus a victory by scorning his environment I 
A profitable policy, for those who do it i tell 1 

When the noble fleet of Germany, with singular temerity, 
Concealed itself completely in the Wilhelmshaven docks, 

He planned a knobby project with remarkable celerity, 
Which showed our naval leaders how " to get ’em on the 
rocks.” 

In comfortable moments, on a bed of downy cosiness, 

He’s agitated Hindenburg, and got him on the run; 

Aud then the “situation” wore a transcendental rosiness, 
Through Idledozer’s aptitude for dealing with the 
Hun. 

Above the Gale of Brandenburg he’s floated in an 
aeroplane, 

And o’er the German capital has hovered night and day, 

Till, with a coiling cable and a woven net of aerophane,*. 
He’s caught the German Kaiser, and has carried him 
away. 


Such neat and natty antics, in unprecedented number planned, 
Would justify a fanfare from the brazen trump of fame. 

Alas ! the phantom episodes of Idledozer’s slumber-land 
Have brought him only choruses of ridicule and shame. 


It will be noted that this particular fabric was chosen on account of its appropriateness to poetic circumstance. 
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The Swimming-Bath (H.M.S. “Worcester”). 



From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


II. 



or, at the 


FORM VISION 
AND COLOUR VISION. 

CLEAN bill of health and 
good sight are essential 
qualifications for employ¬ 
ment in the Mercan ile 
Marine. As regards good 
sight, we will quote 
further from the in¬ 
valuable Board of Trade 
Handbill, No. 392 : 

“ Every candidate for 
a certificate of com¬ 
petency as a deck officer 
in the Mercantile Marine 
(unless he already holds 
a certificate o; lower grade 
— issued before January’ 1, 
1914) is required to have 
normal vision, using 
candidate's option, either eye 


oth eyes 
sparately. 

• ■ For the purpose of this requirement, normal vision 
, defined as ability to read correctly nine out of the twelve 
tters in the sixth line, and eight out of the fifteen letters 
l the seventh line of a test sheet placed in a good light 
t a distance of sixteen feet from the eye. 

M It is important that every person who contemplates 
scorning a deck officer in the Mercantile Marine, should 
aliv that ability to reach this standard at the time of 
le examination for his first certificate does not guarantee 
at he will be able to pass when he presents himseli for 
s higher certificates, or that he will be able to maintain 
te necessary standard of visual acuteness throughout his 
wiring life. 

*■ A large number of persons have eyes that, though 
ev are quite healthy, are not optically correct, owing to 

F ’presence of some error of refraction. The commonest 
such errors of refraction is called hypermetropia. In 
loth hypermetropia is often latent, and doesnoi prevent 
t person from seeing perfectly at a long distance ; but 
middle life, and later, it becomes manifest and glasses 
\ needed for clear vision of distant objects. The age 
which this defect becomes manifest depends upon the 
grec of hypermetropia, and this varies widely in different 


persons. Hypermetropia and other errors of refraction 
can be efficiently estimated only by those who have been 
properly trained in the examina ion of the eye. 

" A serious falling off of visual acuteness lor distance, in 
after life, is incompatible with a cont inuance ol efficiency 
at sea. In order, therefore, to guard against the possibility 
of entering a profession for which after a lew years he may 
prove to be physically unfit, it is very desirable that every 
boy before going to sea should undergo a thorough examination 
of his sight by an ophthalmic surgeon. Bv this means he 
will be able to ascertain what, ii any, degree of hyperme¬ 
tropia or other imperfection of the eyes he has, and w’hat 
is the probability of his being able to maintain the necessary 
degree of \.sual acuteness through his working life. In 
the interest of the boys themselves shipowners are urged to 
insist on such an examination before accepting any boy 
for indentures of apprenticeship. 

" Every boy should, before going to sea. ascertain whether 
his colour vision is normal. He can do this by presenting 
himself for examination in the ordinary Board of Trade 
sight tests at any ot the Mercantile Marine Offices indicated 
in the Handbill, on one of the days named. The fee charged 
for this examination is one shilling.” 

The ports where examinations in the sight tests are so 
held at Mercantile Marine Offices are Aberdeen. Belfast, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin. Dundee, Glasgow. Greenock. 
Grimsby, Hartlepool (West), Hull, Leith, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester (Sallord), Newport (Mon.), Plymouth, South¬ 
ampton, South Shields, Sunderland, and Swansea. The 
sight tests can only be conducted in a good light, and it 
will often be impossible for candidates to have their sight 
tested later than two o'clock in the afternoon in the winter 
months (September to March inclusive), or even earlier 
on dull or foggy days. 

From what has been said and quoted, it will be gathered 
that good sight is a vitally necessary possession for our 
young deck officer-to-be. And having, we hope, duly in¬ 
sisted upon that point, we will go forward in our quest 
for information by paying a visit to 

H.M.S. "WORCESTER.” 

which is moored in the River Thames, off Greenhithe, 
Kent. 

The present “ Worcester ” was lent to the Committee of 
the Incorporated Thames Nautical Training College by the 
Admiralty in 1876, as the success of the institution neces- 


t 
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sitated a larger ship than that previously in use. Formerly 
named the "Frederick William," the "Worcester" is a 
fine roomy ship of 4725 tons displacement! with a length 
of 214 feet and breadth of 60 feet. She was first laid down 
in 1833 as a sailing-ship, and was afterwards converted 
into a screw steamer. She has four decks, which, with 
her great beam, make her eminently suitable as a training 
vessel. 

Boys arc accepted between the ages of eleven and fifteen 
and a half years. The fees amount to £80 per annum, 
payable in advance as follows : First term, £37 ; second 
term, £21. 10s. ; third term £2.1. 10s. The first term’s lee 
includes uniform, ordinary medical attendance, washing, 
and use of general school books and stationery. All 
applications for admission must be made on the form 
printed in the prospectus of the ship, and accompanied 
by a certificate of health, certificate of Board of Trade 


do not leave at the end of two years unless they are wel 
advanced in their studies and have passed some time ii 
the First Nautical Class and First Section. Unless the 
have a good mathematical grounding before joining th 
“ Worcester ” it is quite impossible in two years to deriv 
full benefits from the course of study. Parents shout 
consult with the Captain-Superintendent as to this. 

The Captain-Superintendent of the “ Worcester ” i 
Captain D. Wilson-Barker, R.D., R.N.R., and, with hi 
permission, we will here include an instructive extrac 
from his book on the subject, which bears the title c 
“ Elementary Seamanship.” In sketching the general oul 
lines of a young mercantile officer's career at sea, he says 

" First, comes the apprenticeship or midshipman "stag* 
on board h sea-going ship. Seventeen to seventeen-and 
a-half is the most suitable age at which to go to sea ; i 
allows time, too, for the future sailor to receive a goo 



H.M.S. “Worcester” (Manning Yards—Prize Day). 


test for colour and vision, certificate of birth, and testimonial 
of character from last school. 

On entry, the boys are examined to determine the class 
in which they are tobe placed. A grounding in mathematics 
is desirable. The ordinary course extends over two years, 
that being the minimum period for which cadets are granted 
the " Worcester ” certificate, but the length of training 
varies with the age and ability Of the cadet. 

The Board of Trade allows two vears passed on board 
the " Worcester ” to count as one year’s sea-service. Thus 
a cadet having been two years on board the " Worcester ” 
can pass an examination as Second Officer after three 
years' service at sea. Without a " Worcester ” Board 
of Trade certificate a youth must pass four years at sea. 

No certificate is granted to any cadet under fifteen years 
of age, nor to one who has been less than two years on 
board, or who has not also reached one of the three upper 
(Nautical) classes. The committee does not undertake 
to find berths for cadets ; the members, how ever, take 
every opportunity to advance the interests of “ Worcester ” 
boys who are deserving of their assistance, and for such 
boys there is no difficulty in finding suitable berths as 
apprentices. The committee strongly advise that cadets 


general education, which is as necessary a preparation for 
sailor’s profession as for any other. 

" On the completion of four years’ or three years’ se 
service, as the case may be, the apprentice, or midshipma 
may present himself at the proper quarters—at.any 01 
of our principal seaport towns—for examination for 
second mate’s certificate. 

" The ordinary certificate is available for any class 
vessel, the steamship certificates are for steamers onl 
Full particulars regarding these examinations can 1 
obtained from any Mercantile Marine Shipping Office, ai 
from the published regulations issued by the Board of Trad 

“ A further term of sea-service is required in order 
qualify for first mate’s certificate. Then follow mastei 
and extra-master’s certificates. 

“ After obtaining his second mate's certificate, the voui 
officer may elect to remain in his present service, or lie nu 
try for an appointment in the Indian Marine, the Hoogh 
Pilot Service, &c. If he has been appointed to the Rov 
Naval Reserve, he may now put in the twelve montJ 
service allowed in the Royal Navy, a proceeding like 
to be of great service to him in the later pursuit of 1 
profession." 
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“Rigs” of Cadets. 

That excerpt gives us a very useful brief summary of 
young mercantile officer's sea life. 

The curriculum of studies on board the " Worcester ” 
nay be divided under two heads. “ In school,” the cadets 
.re taught English, history, geography, Scripture. French, 
[rawing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
heoretical and practical navigation, theoretica 1 and 


practical nautical astronomy, magnetism, the 
deviascope, meteorology, charts, and nautical 
surveying. ” Out of school,” they are taught 
practical seamanship in all branches, such as 
knotting, splicing, sail-making, rigging, heaving 
the lead, management of boats, use and 
manipulation of nautical instruments &c., &c., 
also elementary' steam, electricity, wireless tele¬ 
graphy, and naval architecture. There are 
likewise swimming, physical and other drills, 
hygiene. &c. The Marconi system of wireless 
telegrapliv is installed in the ship. 

Morning and evening prayers and divine 
service on Sunday mornings and evenings are 
conducted on the after-part of the deck by the 
Chaplain. A few minutes are given for private 
prayer each day, when absolute silence is main¬ 
tained throughout the ship. The Chaplain is 
always pleased to see any cadet privately. A 
Confirmation service takes place in the autumn 
in the Parish Church, candidates being prepared 
by the Chaplain. 

The terms into which the year is divided 
open respectively about the end of January, the 
beginning of May, and the middle of September. 
Vacations consist of three weeks at Easter, 
eight at Midsummer, and five at Christmas. 

Subject to alteration, the daily routine of 
the ship is as follows : 


Weekdays. 

a.m. 

7.0 —Cadets turn out and wash under 
inspection. 

7.50—Divisions for inspection. 

8.0 —Prayers. Breakfast. 

8.30—Stow hammocks. Sweep decks. 

9.0 —School. , 

11.0 —Ten minutes’ interval. 

Noon—Dismiss school. Ten minutes’ interval. • 
r.M. 

0.10—Seamanship and drills. 

0.50—Dismiss. 



Gun Drill, H.M.S. “Worcester . 1 
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l.o —Dinner. 

2.0 —School. 

4 - 3 °—Dismiss school. Clear up decks. 

5.30— Tea. 

6- ° —Library and gymnasium open. Gymnastic or 

physical drill. 

7 - 5 °—Library and gymnasium closed. 

8.0 —Chocolate and biscuits or bread. 

8.15—Hammocks hung. 

8.30— Prayers. Cadets turn in. 

Sundays. 

A M. 

7 ° —Cadets turn out and wash under inspection. 

Stow hammocks. 

8.0 —Prayers. Breakfast. 

8.30— Clear up decks. , 

10.o —Divisions in full uniform for inspection by 
Captain-Superintendent. 


on half-holidays. There is a gymnasium and a library 
the ship, and a miniature rifle-range in the playfields. 
is pleasing for us to be able to record in Captain Wilsc 
Barker’s own words to us : 

" For over twenty years the " B.O.P.” has always b< 
in the library on board, and I find the cadets take a gr< 
interest in it. as it seems to cater for all tastes.” 

The swimming-bath is moored close to the ship, and duri 
the summer months every opportunity is taken of traini 
the cadets in swimming, and saving life from drow'ni 
under the Royal Humane Society rules. Electric light 
used throughout the ship, which is heated by hot wai 
apparatus. An abundant supply of water is laid on to t 
ship from the Metropolitan Water Works. Every preca 
tion is taken against fire, and the supply of boats is m< 
than ample. Visiting days are Wednesdays and Saturda 
between 2 and 4 p.m. The ship’s causew ay is about sev 



Signalling. 


ir.o —Divine Service, conducted by the Chaplain. 

P.M. 

1.0 —Dinner. 

2.0 —Library open until 5 p.m. 

5.0 —Tea. 

7.0 —Divine Service, conducted by the Chaplain. 

8.30—Hammocks huDg. Cadets turn in. 

Monday. —Fire and Boat-station drill. Tuesday (morn¬ 
ing).— Bedding is opened out for airing and made up again 
at noon, and hammocks stowed. Wednesday. —School for 
English classes. Half-holiday. Saturday. —The decks 
are washed by the cadets in the forenoon. Dinner at 
noon and leave to the shore in the afternoon. Seamanship 
and drills are held on Wednesday morning. Monday and 
Thursday evenings. —School from 7 to 8. Cadets are 
given hot baths in the bath-room under inspection on 
weekdays. Bathing in the swimming-bath on the flood 
tide when weather permits in summer. In the summer 
term, seamanship sections are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday evenings. The cadets turn in half an hour 
later. 

Forty acres of field playing grounds are suitably arranged 
for all sports and games. Cadets must go to the playfields 


minutes’ walk from Greenhithe Station, and a mast is place 
with a ball to hoist as a signal for a boat from the ship. 

That the “ Worcester ” has done, and is doing, splendi 
work is show'n not only by the many able officers it hi 
sent into the vessels of our finest shipping companies, bi 
also by the names of the influential patrons w ho are read 
to encourage it, and by its list of Government appointment 
The Lords of the Admiralty have been pleased to presei 
annually to "Worcester” cadets several commissions < 
midshipmen in the Royal Naval Reserve. A large numb 
of extra temporary commissions has been granted by tl 
Admiralty for the duration of the war, and these have b« 
eagerly taken up by the cadets. Durinq the war, indee 
the Naval Reserve is open to practically all cadets « 
leaving. They enter the ship as R.N.R. cadets, bul ai 
quite at liberty to decide at the completion of their titf 
whether they will enter the Mercantile Marine or tl 
Naval Reserve. The Secretary of State for Ini 
appoints, from time to time, to the Bengal Pil 
Service, ex-”Worcester ” cadets who have obtained the 
second-mate’s certificates, and are recommended by tl 
Committee, The Royal Indian Marine Service is also o [4 
to cx-cadcts of the ’’ Worcester ” and a very fair numw 
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are now serving as sub-lieutenants, lieutenants, and com¬ 
manders. Particulars as to all these appointments are to be 
found in the'' Worcester" prospectus. 

From that prospectus, which is in fact a comprehensive 
fifty-page, well-illustrated booklet, we reproduce the follow¬ 
ing remarks as to the advantages of the Merchant Service: 

Parents will naturally desire.to know what prospects the 
Merchant Service offers to the cadet after he has finished 
his ‘ Worcester ’ course. • 

'■ In the first place it may be stated that in recent years 
a substantial increase has been made in the pay of officers, 
and distinct improvements have been made in the condition 
of the Service generally. For instance, in many of.the first- 
class liners, in addition to increased pay, annual leave 
on full pay is now granted, whilst there have also been 
improvements in accommodation ; the establishment of 
superannuation funds and the compulsory retirement of 
commanders so as to allow better opportunities of promotion. 

'■ Pay varies considerably according to the class of vessel 
and the trade engaged in, so that it is not possible to give 
any definite scale, but it may be considered that, in the 
class of vessel in which the ‘ Worcester ' cadet generally 
finds employment after having obtained his second-mate’s 
certificate, the pay is good. 

"Nearly all the large shipping companies appoint their 
Marine Superintendents from officers in their service. 
There are also appointments as shipping agents, harbour¬ 
masters, dock-masters, pilots. Board of Trade officers^ 
Lloyd’s agents and surveyors, &c., &c., whilst the Brethren 
of the Trinity House are all one-time merchant sailors. 
The list could be extended. All these posts are lucrative and 
ofler scope for the special training to be had on lxxird ship.' ’ 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
continue to grant the gold medal annually' awarded to 
the cadets of the “ Worcester ” by her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria and continued by the late King Edward. The 
medal is awarded to the boy who shows the qualities likely 
to'make the finest sailor : “ These consist of cheerful sub¬ 
mission to superiors, self-respect, and independence of 
character, kindness and protection to the weak, readiness 
to forgive offence, desire to conciliate the differences of 


others, and above all fearless devotion to duty and un¬ 
flinching truthfulness.” 

Amongst other valuable prizes that may be won by 
" Worcester ” cadets, the following merit special mention : 
The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House present sextants 
to the boy who obtains His Majesty’s Gold Medal and to the 
first boy in seamanship. A gold watch from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. to the boy who is 
second in the gold medal competition, with the prospect 
of an appointment to their service should he prove worthy 
of, and qualified for, it. A binocular from the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co. for the head boy in signals, with preference 
for employment in the Company’s service. A sextant from 
the British India Steam Navigation Co. for proficiency in 
the rules of the road at sea, with preference for employment. 
Then there are a sextant to the most efficient cadet-cap¬ 
tain, given by tho Orient Co., and one to the head boy 
in school, given by the New Zealand Shipping Co. ; five 
guineas for English composition ; a barometer for pfroficiencv 
in meteorology, given by Sir Napier Shaw, and a silver 
medal for the best essay on a meteorological subject, 
given by the Royal Meteorological Society ; prizes from 
the Royal Geographical Society for student 5 in geography ; 
a silver cup for summing ; a binocular for working and 
splicing wire rope; and another for proficiency in the 
use of the sextant. In addition to the above, there are 
a large number of school prizes for various subjects. 

On board the “ Worcester ” much attention is given to 
drills, with a view to developing the physical health of the 
body'. " Union is strength" is the ship's motto. As the 
course of study admits of no interruption, and the vacations 
are arranged with due regard to all necessary relaxation, 
there is no leave given during term except under cir¬ 
cumstances of special urgency'. The Committee retain 
the right to withhold its certificates until all lost time has 
been made up. 

Captain D. Wilson-Barker is himself a Younger Brother 
of the Trinity' House, and his address on board the ship is 
as already stated. The offices of the Thames Nautical 
Training College, the owners of the “ Worcester,” are at 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 



A'Tug of W»r Ashore. 


Do you Know Him ? 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


H E’S a regular dab at athletics, 

He can row, he can wrestle and box ; 
He’s as brave as an African lion, 

And at all kinds of danger he mocks. 

He can bowl a professional “ twister,” 

And at football he’s simply Ai ; 

He can ride like a ranchman of Texas, 

And he’s quite a crack shot with a gun. 

And his brain is as fine as his muscles, 

He has scooped up of prizes no end ; 

But he’s not a bit haughty or bumptious, 

And he’s true to the death to a friend. 


He has manners distinguished and courtly, 
And an eloquent tongue. I should say 
He’d be able to shine at St. Stephen’s, 

If he talked in his usual way. 

He is built like “ a youthful Apollo,” 

With the profile, “high-bred,” of an Earl; 
And when he gets riled his eye “ flashes,” 
And his lip is the sort that can “ curl.” 

He can fight one to twenty, and lick ’em ; 

Yet naught does his prowess avail, 

For he lacks a substantial existence — 

He’s a boy that I found in a tale. 
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Discipline. 




IMWW 

By an Old One. 


D ISCIPLINE is the difference between an army and 
a mob. We have lately had an example of a 
cable which became a rope of sand—in the case 
of a portion of the Russian army : instead of 
every man being subject to law, every man became a law 
to himself, and the result was anarchy, disintegration, 
defeat. Without discipline, concerted action is impossible 
and the attainment of great ends unthinkable. The 
moment obedience is forgotten, oppression becomes pos¬ 
sible. The man who thinks to be a law to himself becomes 
subject to mob law, which is lawlessness. 

Freedom without discipline is licence, and therefore no 
freedom in any proper sense. I was reading a book of 
astronomy the other day, and I was struck with wondering 
awe in contemplation of the divine orefer of the universe. 
Every planet moves in its own orbit with an exquisite 
regularity which no mechanism of man can even remotely 
copy. Even the return of those seemingly erratic wan¬ 
derers of the sky—the comets—can be reckoned almost 
to a day or an hour. We speak of sidereal time, which is 
star time, because it is the absolute standard of regularity 
and precision. 

That is Nature’s object lesson in discipline, in order, in 
regularity, in co-operation. Even the stars and the suns 
obey orders—-the orders of the great Ruler of the universe 
who “ calleth the stars by name ” ; and in their order and 
discipline, as well as in their majesty and beauty, " the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” 

If a school is not a school of discipline it misses its first 
and best lesson. Indeed, discipline is essential to the learning 
and the teaching of all other lessons. A class which is 
in an uproar—where paper pellets fly about, where nuts are 
cracked, where pert answers are given, where the teacher is 
the butt of the scholar—is a class where the dunce remains 
a dunce, and where the willing boy is wasting his time. 
It is the class*which does everything promptly, which obeys 
the word of command, which respects and bows to the rules 
of the school, which produces wranglers in the university 
sense, and makes men who 
make nations great and strong. 

You remember what St. 

Paul said about ” enduring 
hardness as good soldiers”? 

Namby-pamby molly-coddling 
never made a soldier and never 
will. Many an anaemic youth, 
who had never carried any¬ 
thing heavier than a cane, 
has become a man in camp 
and trench. When we hear 
of the hardships which our 
splendid lads have to endure, 
and do endure cheerfully, we 
are apt to think that their 
health will suffer. The opposite 
is the case. They come home 
bronzed and healthy and hard, 
and scornful of case and soft¬ 
ness. The discipline of suffer¬ 
ing has made them strong. 

That is what our old word 
" grit ” means. I was using 
some soap the other day, after 
I had been gardening and had 
got my hands covered with 
soil. I had picked it up un¬ 
thinkingly ; but I was surprised 


to see the dirt fly, leaving my hands clean as before. Then 
I found that I had used soap with grit in it. It was 
harsh to the touch, but very effective as a cleanser. 

Last spring we were all grumbling more or less at the 
east wind. We quoted rhymes about its being neither 
good for man nor beast. We were wrong. It is like 
chastisement of which the Bible tells : grievous while it 
lasts, but working for lasting good. 

“ A nasty east wind to-day, Farmer Hayseed. Bad for 

the land, I reckon. It goes through me like-” 

" Bless you, sir, it’s just what we want 1 ” 

" You don’t mean to tell me that! ” 

" Indeed, I do, sir 1 You know what a wet winter we 
have had. I couldn’t get the plough through the sodden 
earth. It was so soft and sticky there was no doing any¬ 
thing with it.” 

" Well, what had the east wind to do with that ? ” 

" Why, everything, sir 1 The dry, hard, biting, piercing 
wind came along and took all the softness out of the land— 
all its spongy, sodden, heavy unworkableness—and made it 
a real pleasure to get the furrows turned over and the 
seed in.” 

Yes, the very wind which cracks your lips dries the 
farmer’s field and makes the autumn laugh with golden 
corn. It is more of Nature’s discipline. The chastise¬ 
ment of the east wind produces good soil and rich 
harvests. 

No, do not imagine that war is the only thing that 
requires discipline. Peace requires it still more. The 
terror of war draws men together in a common purpose. 
Peace sometimes brings slackness. Yet it ought not to 
do so. Peace has her victories as well as war. Are there 
no great ends to attain by peaceful means as well as by 
warlike weapons ? Supposing that this Britain of ours 
were to work as hard and as zealously in making cutlery’, 
and cotton, and woollen, and scientific instruments, and 
in research, and invention, and the attainment of useful 
and uplifting knowledge, and in the pursuit of all the 
best things of life, as it has worked at the making of 
munitions of war, what a 
difference it would make to this 
empire ! 

Nothing great was ever done 
easily. The way of the Cross 
is still the way to the Crown. 
Even Jesus of Nazareth was 
called the Man of Sorrows— 
yes, with reverence, the Man 
of Self-Discipline, the Man 
who never shirked the hard 
road and took the primrose 
path, the Man who ever chose 
the trench of hardship to the 
dug-out of safety and ease. 

Yet out of His determina¬ 
tion to face everything, to 
shirk nothing that lay in the 
path of duty—which is only 
another word for true dis¬ 
cipline—came all that we hold 
dear. Life came out of 
death, victory out of seeming 
defeat, good out of ill, hope 
out of despair. And thus, if 
we are true to our highest 
ideals, will peace and blessing 
come out of the hardness of 
war. 



Mr. Underwater (as he slips upon a banana skin):—“ YVhpn I heard 
that our rnerladdies had salved the cargo of that banana boat which was 
stink by a Hun torpedo, I just about guessed that something sickening of 
this sort wou'd happen ! ” 
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master, he was eloquent enough. He confided, although 
it was against himself, the story of how, like Job, he had 
drunk up Salbourne’s scornings like water in the hope 
of persuading him not to give him away to the Doctor, 
and how Salbourne had made his face harder than a 
rock. He regaled his world, too, with an account of 
Mr. Venning’s charitable declaration that if any repre¬ 
sentations of his could influence the Doctor to get him 
expelled they should be made. His own cryptic retort 


that he would remember that the house-master had done 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE TINKER AND CO. 

ITERALLY, a howl of grief and rage went up from 
St. Edmund’s when the Doctor’s surprising ex¬ 
periments in the matter of making precedents 
became known. Everyone—with some notable 
exceptions, of course—-rejoiced that St. Maur was still 
to be with them. He added a spice to life which they 
could ill have done without. But St. Maur without a bat 
in his hand ! St. Maur defrauded of his favourite pastime 
of putting runs together and making even house-matches 
sensational affairs! And, above all, St. Maur absent from 
the match with Wimborne's, and so, in all probability, 
throwing away the school s only chance of leaving those 
doughty champions nowhere 1 It was unthinkable. But 
while St. Edmund’s, as a whole, deplored the calamity which 
had befallen them, Venning’s mourned in a more personal 
fashion. Almost every member of the house had felt a 
thrill of vicarious pride in St. Maur’s successes. He was 
the bright particular star that gave lustre to a not other¬ 
wise particula.ly noticeable house. 

Neither Salbourne nor Mr. Venning (to put them in the 
order they relatively occupied in the eyes of the school) 
would at all have agreed with this view, though. To them 
the fact that Venning's was the best run and best behaved 
house in the school, the house which got into the least 
number of rows despite the best efforts of its Fifth and its 
fags, the house, in short, which yielded—albeit under protest 
—the most thoroughly to the high hand of authority, was, 
in itself, glory enough. But, then, neither Salbourne nor 
Mr. Venning was a sportsman in the best sense of the word. 
And neither understood the danger of drawing the reins 
too tight. 

St. Maur had been obliging enough to make the facts 
public. He wouldn’t hear a word against the Doctor. But 
on the subject of the Head of the house and the house- 


what he could, was duly recorded also. St. Maur made 
no specific threats as he related this last exchange of 
civilities, but the look in his eye cheered his hearers. 
They realised instinctively that thing's were about to hum. 

St. Maur had not troubled himself to observe any par¬ 
ticular reticence before his fag, Catling by name. Need¬ 
less to say, this deeply interested individual, who was 
called the Kitten, made it his business to haunt the study 
while these pleasing revelations were in progress, and to 
hand on what he gleaned to others whose opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge were more limited. 

The fags at Venning’s were as graceless, as noisy, and 
destructive as the rest of their tribe. Even more so, in¬ 
deed. But between Mr. Venning and Salbourne their 
native genius for mischief had been ruthlessly kept under. 
But if half the Kitten now related of the temper of the 
Fifth was true, better times seemed looming ahead for 
them. 

Of all the ribald clan the Tinker stood out in the most 
unrighteous prominence. Hi? real name was Ruthven. 
He was a pretty little boy in a gipsy way. His hair was 
blue-black and his eyes were like sloes. He was a born 
rebel. You could see it in his impudent grin, and glimpse 
an untamable something in his bold eyes. Salbourne 
had surprised everyone by deliberately choosing him for 
his fag. Any other fag-master would have been at some 
pains to give the Tinker a miss. But perhaps it was 
precis: ly this untamable quality in the Junior that 
appealed to Salbourne’s love of mastery. But all his 
efforts lo bring the Tinker to a chastened frame of mind 
had, so far, been unavailing. He had made the small 
boy heartily dislike him, but he had worked no visible 
improvement in either his manners or his morals. For 
his part, in every conceivable way the Tinker made tilings 
as unpleasant for the Head of the house as he reasonably 
could. He was curtailed, of course, in these laudable 
efforts, since Salbourne was a firm believer in the adage 
that to spare the rod spoils the child, and had a convincing 
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way of plying hair-brush or slipper on the numerous occa¬ 
sions when he thought the Tinker would be better for 
their application. Still, his small factotum inadvertently 
dropped his books in his bath or spilt grease on his carpet 
with the most surprising frequency and made it a matter 
of honour to boil his eggs too hard and to make his.toast 
over a gas jet in preference to a fire. The one weak spot 
in the Tinker’s tough little soul was the whole-hearted 
admiration he cherished in secret for St. Maur, whom he 
constantly compared to Salbourne, much to the latter’s 
disadvantage. 

The Juniors were in their Common Room now, eagerly 
discussing the promising situation. Their sympathies 
were one and all with St. Maur, of course. The Kitten, 
as the purveyor of intimate tit-bits of information, was 
much in request. Bibby, too, enjoyed an unwonted 
prominence," and they listened with the most flattering 
attention whilst, in hia precise way, he-unfolded the tale 
of how he had transmitted St. Maur's message to the 
house-master in the identical words in which it had been 
given to him. 

" Well, of all the nerve ! ” said one of the Musgrave- 
Creswell twins, looking at him in surprised admiration. 
Beyond the fact that, from the moment of their entry, 
they had been dubbed “ Mustard ” and “ Ciess ” respec¬ 
tively, there was nothing to suggest any connection between 
them. Certainly, their persons conveyed no idea of their 
relationship. Mustard was a brawny youth, very ready 
with his fists, while Cress, a little delicate fellow who 
only came up to his shoulder, appeared to have been en¬ 
dowed with all the brains that ought to have gone to the 
pair of them. 

“ How did old Venus take it ? " inquired Giggleswick 
eagerly. The only thing that distinguished Giggleswick 
from the rest of his kind was his inability to see a joke until 
at least five minutes after it had been made. He then 
enjoyed it thoroughly and audibly. 

“He was very impolite to me about it, I thought," 
answered Bibby, after giving the question his best con¬ 
sideration. 

" Perhaps you didn’t talk in Cockney to him ? " suggested 
the Tinker, with a wink at the others. 

“ Cockney ? ’’ repeated Bibby, opening eyes as blue as 
a baby’s. 

'* It’s his native language, you know," the Tinker con¬ 
fided. " He’d have taken it as a frightful compliment if 
you’d jawed to him in it." 

“ But I don’t know Cockney,” objected Bibby. . 

" You can learn it,." the Tinker told him encouragingly. 
" In fact, you'll have to if you want Venus to be decently 
civil to you. Won’t he, you chaps ?’’ 

“ Rather I ” answered the gentlemen appealed to. 

“ You don’t know your way about yet, of course," said 
the Tinker kindly, " but if you’d only gone ahead with 
something like this: ■ St. Maur ain’t ’arf sorry, sir, but a 
previous engigement prevents ’is hacceptin’ yer ’andsome 
invite,’ it would have fetched him awfully.” 

If the Tinker had reeled off St. Maur’s words in faultless 
Greek, Bibby couldn’t have looked more impressed. 

“ Salbourne’s just as beastly fussy, too, about the way 
you talk,” observed the Kitten, carrying on blithely. " He 
gets in a frightful wax if you don’t use the proper school 
names for things. Sometimes he sets new kids like you an 
examination paper in them. And if you make the pottiest 
mistake, my Aunt ! don’t you catch it ! " 

“ His cane’s the one thing in his room that I don’t have 
to dust 1 " put in the Tinker darkly. 

Bibby looked uneasy. " What sort of names ? ” he asked 
anxiously. 

" Well, you've got to call the Laboratory the ‘ Stink- 
room,’ and the Lavatory the ‘Swill-room,’ and the 
Natural History Museum the ‘ Bug ’—little things like 
that, you know,” the Kitten explained. 

"They sound very rude names to me,” said Bibby. 
“ I shouldn't have thought Salbourne would have liked 
me to make use of them.” 

Before innocence so verdant as this the most hardened 


might have had the grace to pause. Not Bibby’s present 
companions, though ! 

" Ah, you’ve a lot to learn yet," said the Tinker com¬ 
passionately. He fixed a prolonged and pitying gaze on 
Bibby that made the small boy very uncomfortable. 
He followed this up by a sigh which appeared to come from 
the place where-his heart should have been. Having thus 
worked up a tragic atmosphere, he was able to get to 
business. 

" Jolly hard luck for him being called ‘ Bibby,’ isn’t it. 
you chaps ? " he inquired in an audible aside. Though nc<‘ 
knowing in the least what he was referring tp, the rest, as 
usual, followed his lead happily. 

" Rotten ! ” Bibby heard from all sides. < 

" Why is it hard luck for me, Ruthven ? " he inquired 
nervously. He was so diffident and unsophisticated that 
he fought shy of calling even the Tinker by his right nick¬ 
name—the Tinker, who, in the scale of things at St. 
Edmund’s, ranked as a mere microbe. 

" Well, I’m blowed 1 Don’t you know ? " exclaimed the 
Tinker half in pity, half in amazement, at ignorance of such 
abysmal depths as this. 

’’No," answered Bibby, with visible apprehension. 
" Do you mean it’s not a nice name ? " 

’’ Worse! " said the Tinker. " Worse, Bibby 1 ” he re¬ 
peated sepulchrally. 

’’ A precious lot worse ! " chorused the rest. 

" Why ? ” twittered Bibby again. 

The Tinker leaned forward and fixed him with his 
glittering eye. “ It’s an unlucky name,” he pronounced. 
” Isn’t it, you chaps ?” 

“ Rather ! ’’ came the unanimous assent. 

Having caught and kept Bibby’s forget-me-not gaze, 
the Tinker proceeded to explain. " Every third year a 
boy is drowned at St. Edmund’s,” he said in hushed 
and mysterious tones. 

“ Why ? ” said Bibby, with a slight shudder. It seemed 
the only word he could find to oppose to the Tinker’s 
harrowing revelations. 

“ Because of the Curse 1 " the Tinker told him impres¬ 
sively. " It’s very trying-lor the boy’s people, of course, 
and there have been lots of complaints about it ? But 
what’s the poor old Doctor to do ? He can’t lift the 
mouldy old Curse, any more than anyone else can ? ” 

” Where are they d-d-rowned ? ’’ asked Bibby, with a 
suggestion that his teeth were beginning to chatter a 
little. 

“ In the old mill-pond where the rotten old weeping 
willows grow up from the beastly slime, closeto Alley Farm, ” 
the Tinker informed him. 

" How horrid ! ” exclaimed Bibby. 

The word was the right one. As a matter of fact, there 
was a tradition to this effect in the school. An unfortunate 
boy had once been drowned whilst bathing in this dangerous 
spot. The superstition had grown up round his death. 
Nobody really believed it, of course. Not with his reason, 
that is. But in the part of him that held the old traditions 
of St. Edmund’s as sacred things, he would not wholly 
have denied it. 

“ Let me see, Bracondale was the last chap to be 
drowned,” said the Tinker reminiscently. ’’ Just three 
years ago, that was. By the end of this term there’ll be 
another poor beggar due. Did I mention, by the way, 
that it’salwaysanewboy ? "heaskedabruptly. “ Sickening 
for you, isn’t it ? ” 

It had come at last. Bibby had had a conviction in his 
bones all along that the Tinker was trying to foist the un¬ 
welcome r 61 e on to him. 

“ There’s lots of other new boys here besides me," he 
objected, plucking up a little spirit. 

"Lots,” agreed the Tinker, not looking at him any 
the less pityingly for the admission, though. “But—I’m 
beastly sorry to have to spring the rotten thing on to you. 
you know, Bibby—but the name of the poor blighter who’s 
drowned always begins with a ’ B.’ The first one was 
called Baxter—there’s a memorial tablet to him in chapel— 
three years after that there was a chap called Boscombe— 
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and three years ago it was poor old Brae—this year it will 
probably be-” he paused out of what seemed to be con¬ 

sideration for his listener’s feelings, but the pause was a 
grisly one. Anyone could have guessed that in his own 
mind he expected that the next victim would be the luck¬ 
less Bibby himself. "You’re dead out of luck, aren’t 
you. seeing that you’re the only new boy here whose name 
begins with a ‘ B,’ ” he concluded with what some people 
might have considered want of tact. “ What were your 
people thinking of to send you here ? ” 

"They didn’t know. Nobody told them,” answered 
Bibby in loyal defence of the absent ones. The thought 
of the feelings of those at home when they learned that 
they had sent their one ewe lamb to such an unhealthy 
place as this almost made him weep. “ Can’t anything 

be done 
about it ? ” 

--^ he inquired 

piteously. 

” Not a 


“ The Tinker 

leaned forward and fixed him with his glittering eye. ‘It’s 

an anlucky name,’he pronounced.” [Seepage 68.) 

single thing," Mustard was beginning gleefully, when he 
received a kick from the Tinker that made him pause. 

” Dry up, you duffer,” whispered the Tinker sotto voce , 
and then turned soothingly to Bibby. " Well, I should think 
so,” he said kindly. "You don’t suppose, you silly kid, 
do you, that I shouldn’t have shut up like a knife about 
it if I hadn’t wanted to save you. It’s a mercy you asked 
me, though. It isn’t every chap here who could put you 
up to the only way to get the Curse averted. Averted,” 
he repeated, feeling justly proud of the phrase. 

Bibby looked at him expectantly. 

” If a new chap can get himself jolly well flogged by ‘ ,ie 
Doctor in his first term, he doesn’t have to be drowne 1 at 
all,” the Tinker told him, imparting the good news joyfully. 
Bibby didn’t look as relieved as he might have been. 
‘‘You’ll have yourwork cut out to bring it off. of course,” 
the Tinker continued obligingly. " It has to be the real 
goods, you see—the sort of flogging that wears out the birch 
anl that makes the Doctor charge up five shillings for a’ 
new one in the bill.” 


“ There’s first fault, though,” the Kitten reminded him 
with a despondent shake of his head. 

“ Hang it all ! So there is. I clean forgot,” said the 
Tinker, for the moment seeming to share his gloom. “ You 
see,” he condescended to explain to his victim, “even if 
you laid yourself out to get a hrst-class flogging, the Doctor 
would have to let you off if it was first iault. But keep 
your pecker up,” he added encouragingly. “ He’ll give 
it you good the second time, you’ll see,” 

"But I don’t want to be flogged,” objected Bibby. 
" I shouldn't like it at all.” 

“ Well, nobodv’d expect you to enjoy it, of course,” 
the Tinker conceded reasonably. " But it’s a jolly sight 
better than being drowned, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I suppose so.” agreed Bibby doubtfully. 

" Why, of course it is—a fat lot better,” said his 
mentor. My hat ! You’ve only to seethe mill-pond. 
Putrid. It gives you the shivers there on the muggiest day. 
And you can see the toads and the water-rats prowling 
about for the body. Ugh! I'll trot you down there next 

half-holiday and you can see 
for yourself.” 

But Bibby was proof even 
against the temptation to 
verify these surprising facts 
of natural history. “ No, 
thank you, Ruthven,” he 
said witlia profound common- 
sense that disconcerted his 
tormentors for the moment. 
" I think I’d better keep as 
far from it as I can, don't 
you ? Until after I’ve been 
flogged, I mean,” he added 
simply. 

Until that moment iris 
hearers had not known 
whether he had really been 
taken in by the Tinker’s 
lurid yarn or not. But the 
unmistakable sincerity of the 
last artless speech conveyed 
to their delighted ears the 
fact that he had accepted the 
* story as literally as he had 
ponveyed St. Mr.r.r’s message. 
Red Indians building up a 
slow fire round their victim, 
or Dominicans preparing a 
series of interesting tortures 
in the dungeons of the In¬ 
quisition, must have known 
something of the simple glee 
that filled their souls. But 
when Bibby went to the 
window to hide his quivering 
ace, they mercifully let him 
be. Not from any feeling of pity, be sure; rather to let 
the seed that the Tinker had sown sprout in peace. 

Bibby’s temporary effacement from tlfe scene brought 
them back again to the more immediate interests of the 
moment. 

“ The Dumpling as good as said that Salbourne tried to 
get St. Maur sacked because he was jealous of him and 
wanted his place in the Eleven,” said the Kitten, who had 
used his ears to some purpose. 

Salbourne's fag looked up quickly. " Does St. Maur say 
that, too ? ” he asked. 

”No-o,” answered the Kitten, with some reluctance. 

" St. Maur saj s Salbourne’s a straight beast. But he says 
he’s the limit in brutes, all the same, and that he’ll make 
old Venus and him feel very sorry foi themselves before 
Jong.” 

“ He can count me in with him,” proclaimed the Tinker 
magnificently. 

lhe rest looked more impressed than perhaps St. Maur 
himself would have been. 
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“ What shall you do ? ” asked Giggleswick in some awe. 

“ I shall strike fagging,” said the Tinker. 

“F-a-gl" The voice of authority loomed down the 
corridor. There was a harsh* and strident quality in it 
that belonged to Salbourne alone. The Tinker started 
involuntarily. 

Everyone answered fag-calls at St. Edmund’s with whole¬ 
some promptitude, of course. But it was Salbourne’s 
annoying speciality that he required to be answered before 
he called almost. 

“That's Salbourne,” Cress remarked. Unnecessarily 
of course. The Tinker knew every tone of that hated 
voice only too well. Nevertheless, he sat tight, though 
with a certain look of uneasiness on his small, swarthy 
face. * 

" F-a-g ! " Salbourne didn’t like calling twice, and his 
voice expressed as much. 

The uneasiness on the face of the gentleman who had 
publicly announced himself on strike, deepened. No one 
knew better than himself that he was asking for trouble. 
But he sat lighter, if anything. 

" Go on. you idiot,” said the Kitten, giving him a nervous 
shove. But the fear in his voice only stiffened the 
Tinker up. 

" I’ll be shot if I do,” he said stubbornly. 

“ F-a-g I” It was not a pleasant sound. 

" Ever heard anything more like a beastly fog-horn than 
that ?” jeered the Tinker, paling a little all the same. 

With what sounded like a couple of strides, Salbourne 
was at the door. It opened with a jerk and the Head of 
the house stood surveying them with his most formidable 
expression. 

“So there you are, Ruthven,” he said wrathfully. 
" You must have heard me call." 

Perhaps if he had been alone the Tinker would have 
denied the soft impeachment. As it was he said nothing. 

" Did you hear me ? ” demanded Salbourne. 

“ Yes, Salbourne," answered the Tinker, hardily enough, 
but with a face not unlike the colour of whitey-brown 
paper. 

" Ah ! ” commented Salbourne expressively. " Then, 
come along now." 

With Salbourne standing grim and great in front of 
him, discretion seemed the better part of valour. The 
Tinker felt that he had done ds much striking for the time 
being as could reasonably be expected of him. He got 
up and, with his fag-master’s eagle eye upon him, made 
his dreary pilgrimage to the latter’s study. He could feel 
the Senior’s inexorable gaze all down his spine. 

Salbourne, as you may have 
gathered, was not the sort 
of person to waste much time 
on the subtleties of motives. 

Why the Tinker had defied 
him didn’t appear to interest 
him at all. But the fact of 
the defiance itself seemed very 
much his business. With his 
own native directness he took 
up the cane which lay con¬ 
veniently to his hand. 

“ Come here,” he said. 

The Tinker came as directed. 

“ Bend over that chair.” 

The Tinker did that, too, 
and Salbourne gave him six 
of the best. 

That was all light, of course. 

The Tinker would have been 
the last person to resent this 
quite fair exercise of legiti¬ 
mate authority, although he 
might With some reason have 
complained that Salbourne 
need not have given him the 
maximum number of cuts, nor 
need his lay-on have been 


quite so hefty. But Salbourne had not finished. Not 
by any manner of means. And it was here that the 
Tinker's sense of fair play was rudely shocked. He had 
taken his dose like a man and uttered no sound, although 
his face was flushed enough as' Salbourne let him up. 

“ You can go to the town for me,” said the Senior, and 
the Tinker, who had considered the episode at an end, 
looked at him with some surprise. Besides, the town 
was a good mile and a half away and he had a deal on 
with a fellow from another house, concerning an important 
exchange of silk-worms and white mice. 

" What ? This afternoon, Salbourne ? ” he asked in 
dismay. 

“Now,” answered Salbourne briefly. " If you find 
it too far to walk from the Junior Common Room here 
you can see how far you find it from here to the 
town.” 

The Tinker made a mental calculation. By hurrying, 
and with good luck, he might still get back in time to 
transact his business with Atkins Minor. 

“ What do you want me to get you, Salbourne ? ” he 
asked, with as good a grace as he could manage. 

" A penny bun,” answered Salbourne, fishing out the 
specified coin as he spoke. " A cherry one. From 
Huntley’s.” 

The Tinker swallowed. Huntley’s was a pastry-cook’s, 
situated at the extreme end of the town, and their cherry 
buns were a speciality which it was impossible to procure 
at any nearer establishment. Still, there are such things 
as bicycles, and though he didn’t possess one of his own, 
the Kitten did. 

“ You’re not to bike, mind,” said Salbourne, apparently 
following his thoughts. 

The Tinker swallowed again. Still, Salbourne wasn’t an 
ideal person to argue with at the best of times. So, taking 
up the penny as though its mere touch gave him a pain, 
he set out on his mission without further words on 
either side. 

His way took him through the cloisters, past the great 
elm-trees, one of which had been planted by Edward V I, 
and through the school gates to the open country. Under 
other and happier circumstances he might have found the 
walk a pleasant one. The scent of the hone) suckle was 
in the hedges, and the cows in the fields, regarding him 
inquisitively afforded cheerful companionship. 

But the Tinker was too occupied with his own bitter 
thoughts to give heed to such rural delights. The in¬ 
dignity of being sent a mile and a half to fetch a penny 
bun rankled deeply. 

Something else rankled, 
too. Somewhere in the 
depths of his disreputable 
small mind was a sense that 
he was not being fairly 
dealt with. What he felt 
about the thing—although 
he wouldn’t have been able 
to put it into words exactly— 
was that those six hard cuts, 
that were making walking 
difficult and giving him a 
splitting head-ache, were good 
enough in themselves, and 
that Salbourne, in super- 
adding this humiliating 
errand, was hitting a man 
when he was down. His 
thoughts strayed to his idol, 
St. Maur, and he found 
himself thinking how im¬ 
possible it would be to 
imagine him acting in any 
such fashion. For all his 
jolly ways, St. Maur was not 
a person to trifle with, and 
had he been Head of the 
house he would probably have 
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must suiely be the original * giddy goat.’ ” 
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come down on any Junior who was unwise enough to 
defy him quite as heavily as Salbourne had done. But 
the thing would have ended there and he would have been 
far more likely to present the sufferer with the whole 
contents of his larder rather than send him trotting three 
miles, there and back, to Huntley’s. St. Maur’s own phrase 
that Salbourne was the limit in brutes, as unreservedly 
repeated by the Kitten, occurred gratefully to the Tinker 
several times during that walk. 

The return journey tried him less hard. Providence, 
which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, had seen to 
it that he should still have twopence remaining from his 
sixpence a week pocket money. As a rule, the Tinker 
spent all that wasn’t mortgaged of that princely sum on 
the day on which it was received. His self-denial on this 
particular week enabled him to expend the twopence on 
two cherry buns for his own consumption, with which 
he solaced himself on his way back. 

They sustained his strength and cheered 
his spirits to such an extent that he 
was enabled to return the attention 
of the cows in the meadows and to 
offer some advice—which was received 
with derision—to some small boys 
from the town who were fishing for 
minnows, with a bent pin, in the pond. 

Salbourne’s ministrations notwith¬ 
standing, he had nipped over the 
ground, and the faithful Kitten, who 
was waiting for him at the gates, con¬ 
veyed his admiration. 

“ My hat ! You’ve not lost much 
time 1 ’’ he exclaimed. 

“ Trust me to get a move on when I 
want to," answered the Tinker modestly. 

*’ If you see Atkins Minor tell him to 
hang on till I’ve taken old Sally his 
blessed bun. I'll be back in half a 
tick.” 

But circumstances were to prove the 
speaker wrong. Though he reached 
Salboume's study before you could 
say “ knife ’’ almost, the profitable deal 
with Atkins Minor was not destined to 
come off that day. 

He hoped devoutly that Salbourne 
would be in the playing-fields, or in 
any place whatsoever except his study. 

In that case he would have deposited 
his abhorred purchase on the table and 
cut off without any unprofitable com¬ 
ments from.the Senior. But the Fates 
were against him in this as they had 
been all through. 

Opening the door gingerly he was 
confronted with a view of his fag- 
master’s rigid and unbendable back as 
he sat at his bureau, a little pile of 
books in front of him from which he was preparing for 
the Scholarship Exam. Salbourne, among his other ad¬ 
mirable characteristics, included that of being a hard 
worker. He was hoping, as everybody knew, to get the 
Fenwick this year. This was quite a big thing—the plum 
of all St. Edmund's had to offer in the way of Scholar¬ 
ships. It gave the winner three years at Magdalen, 
besides twenty pounds in money and a whole sheaf of 
leather-bound, gilt-edged books. Salbourne was not exactly 
brilliant, but he was sound all through. He acquired 
his knowledge by laborious effort and retained it for ever, 
apparently. Moreover, he was not in the least likely 
to be flustered or to lose his head over an examina¬ 
tion paper. He could be counted on to deal with each 
question neatly, concisely, accurately, and to set down his 
answers in a clear, firm handwriting as easy to read as 
print. In his efficient way, he would put all he knew to 
the last ounce into his papers and hand them in, calm and 
unhurried, as the minute hand touched the hour. 


St. Maur, needless to say, had none of these praiseworthy 
habits. He would leave half the questions unanswered 
and rip along at the ones that interested him, regardless 
of time or place. Certainly, what he evolved was some¬ 
times so remarkable that even hide-bound examiners had 
been known to send it back for a gratified Headmaster’s 
perusal. But that is not exactly the rvay to come out top 
in exams, as everyone knows. 

The Tinker deposited the paper bag containing the bun 
coyly on the table and was stealing out again in the far¬ 
fetched hope that the Senior would either not perceive Iris 
presence or consent to ignore it, when Salbourne turned 


“ He got up 
and, with his 
fag - master’s 
eagle eye upon 
him, made his 

dreary pilgrimage to the latter’s study. ’ 

(See page 70.) 


his head. Having fixed his cold eye first on the breathless 
Junior and then on his purchase, he put his hand in his 
pocket and, to the Tinker’s horrified amazement, fished 
out another penny. 

“ You can go and buy me another bun,” he said in an 
unruffled voice. 

The Tinker stared at him as though he could not believe 
his ears. 

“ Another ? ’’ he repeated in bewilderment. 

“ That was what I said,’’ answered Salbourne, in the same 
exasperatingly calm way as before. 

Wild anger gleamed in the Tinker’s sloe-black eyes. 
“ Why ? ’’ he demanded 

" Because 1 say so for one thing,” Salbourne replied. 
“ And to give you something tochalkup next time you feel 
inclined to shirk fag-calls, for another.” 

The Tinker saw red. His limbs ached and the pain in 
his head had not been improved by the hot sun. Besides, 
Atkins Minor was presumably hanging about ior him with 
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the white mice. Besides—and this was the biggest " be¬ 
sides ” of all—it wasn’t fair. Whatever his sins, they had 
already been wiped off twice over. Such a storm of passion 
swept over him as shook him from head to foot. 

“ I won’t go again,” he cried. “ I won't 1 ” and stamped 
his foot as not so many years before, as a little, passionate 
child, he had stamped it in his nursery. 

Salbourne got up in his unmoved way. He took Itis 
cane. 

“ Bend over,” he said calmly. 

The Tinker, this time, made no movement to obey. He 
stood where he was, his feet sturdily planted on theground, 
his eyes blazing defiance. 

Without haste and without fuss, Salbourne was on 
him. With a neat and dexterous movement he toppled 
him over the chair. He then proceeded to work as be¬ 
fore. Again six hard, even cuts were meted out to the 
rebel. 

There were tears in the Tinker’s eyes this time. After 
all, he was only a very little boy. But the hardest part 
of his punishment was the look of contempt he read in 
Salbourne’s eyes as he observed them. He whisked the 
shameful drops fiercely away, Salbourne watching 
him. 

” Feel like going now ? ” the Senior demanded. 

” Yes. Salbourne,” answered the Tinker, in a voice that 
sounded meek enough to please anybody. 


Salbourne gave him the penny and without more words 
the Tinker set out. 

Having expended the whole of his substance on the pre¬ 
vious journey he had no buns with which to console himself 
on the way back. Not that he had any use for such minor 
comforts now. The thought of how to get back on the tyrant 
filled his mind to the exclusion of all else. And not even St. 
Maur could give more trouble to an enemy than could the 
Tinker once he gave himself up to it. 

Any faint hopes he may have entertained that Salbourne 
would have had the decency to make his own tea were 
doomed to disappointment. He was still at his bureau, 
■still preparing for the Scholarship Exam., and though he 
received the bun without comment, no one could have 
called his remarks on the Tinker’s culinary prowess on the 
conciliatory side. 

” See if you can’t make tea, for once, instead of slush. 
There's no harm in trying, you know,” was his genial 
observation. 

The Tinker was at some pains to obey. The tea he evolved 
was first-class. Moreover, in the matter of toast he 
had refrained from his usual practice of burning one side 
and then carefully scraping the burnt portion in with a 
knife. So Salbourne, as he discussed an excellent repast, 
in which the buns, the source of all the Tinker’s woe, figured, 
may well have been excused for fondly hoping that his 
small fag was subdued at last. He little knew. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE ANCIENT. 


HAT the Dumpling had fore¬ 
seen came to pass. Sal¬ 
bourne became house-captain 
of cricket in St. Maur’s stead. 
As he was easily the best 
man in the house, now that 
the Doctor’s unfortunate eccentricities had put 
St. Maur out of court, the thing was inevitable. 
What was practically inevitable, too. was that 
Bradley would give him his colours. Sal¬ 
bourne himself must have felt considerably surprised at 
the captain’s delay in doing so. 

Needless to say, Salbourne was not much fancied in his 
new capacity. He knew his job, and made Venning’s 
stick to business in the playing-fields, but with no par¬ 
ticular effect on anyone’s form. The glory had departed 
from cricket for the time being as far as the house was 
concerned. St. Maur, laughing, larking, handing out 
praise and blame in bucketfuls, had been their inspiration. 
Salbourne, with his frigid way of pointing out their defects 
and his equally glacial, though far rarer, efforts at com¬ 
mendation, was like a blight over everyone. 

• Now, when two master minds such as St. Maur’s and 
the Tinker’s are at work at different angles but with the 
self-same object of making one of their fellow creatures 
exquisitely uncomfortable, the odds are that there is 
trouble about for someone. The Great Idea didn't come 
to St. Maur all at once. When it did, he knew instinctively 
that he hadn’t to look any farther for a way of getting 
back on his enemy. But before that overwhelming notion 
occurred to him he had several preliminary little flutters 
at scoring off the Head of the house, which, although 
trifling in themselves, could not have left Salbourne. how¬ 
ever much a law unto himself he may have felt, exactly 
happy. 

Being a gentleman of leisure, as far as cricket was con¬ 
cerned, St. Maur had ample time to mature his plans. So, 
too, had the Tinker, who was passing a good many hours 
just now in the Detention Room. In the generosity of 
his heart he had been minded to present Mr. Venning 
with an offering of ripe strawberries, a bigeish hamper of 


which had come to him from home. Unfortunately, in 
a momentary fit of absence of mind he had placed them 
on the house-master’s chair instead of—as he volubly- 
explained after the natural catastrophe had taken place- 
putting them, as he had fully intended, on the desk. Mr. 
Venning was not nice about the matter at all, once he had 
extricated himself from the mess. He gave his would-be 
benefactor lines, sent him to the Detention Room every¬ 
day for a week, and, unkindest cut of all, confiscated and, 
as everyone firmly believed, devoured the rest of the 
strawberries. The Tinker would have taken everything 
else as part of the day’s work, but this dishonourable 
looting of another gentleman’s private property proved 
the house-master to be, as he said, and as his friends agreed 
with him, “ hopeless.” 

As for Mr. Venning, he was half beside himself with 
dismay and rage at the temper of insubordination that 
had swept over his house like a wave and whose cause 
he was far too obtuse to understand." He never once real¬ 
ised that the spirit of disorder now pervading the place, 
and which made it not only bearable but festive for the 
larger part of its inhabitants, was due to that un¬ 
guarded speech of his about doing his best to get their idol 
expelled. 

But deplore it as he might, the lawlessness of the Juniors 
was a thing to reckon with. Never had he had to give 
so many lines, never had Salbourne’s cane been so much 
in request, or, as the Tinker would have put it, been in 
as little need of dusting. Some bright spirit, feeling that 
matters were getting beyond a joke in this direction, care¬ 
fully tinkered at this instrument of torture with a pen¬ 
knife, with the result that Salbourne broke it at the first 
cut of a richly-deserved chastisement he was meting out 
to the Kitten for filling the keyhole of his study door 
with pebbles. But as Salbourne spliced his damaged 
properly with vicious effectiveness and carried on more 
industriously than ever, no one got much good out of that 
move. 

But not even the strictest discipline of the house-master, 
nor the untiring vigilance of the prefects, could avail against 
the equally untiring ingenuity of their foes. The fags 
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•were like a plague of stinging gad-flies. They talked and 
shuffled in class and sniffed offensively, and rose to their 
feet as one man when the clock struck at the conclusion 
of a lesson. In prep, they armed themselves with pea¬ 
shooters charged with lumps of coal, and had a diabolical 
flair for getting what appeared to be gallons of ink out 
of an ordinary squirt. Once Salbourne caned the whole 
of Dormitory B for being out in the corridors, playing 
passage-football, after bedtime. 

Still, it must be admitted that, try as they would, nobody 
got much change out of Salbourne. However hard they 
kept him at it he stuck to business. If that spliced, but 
still serviceable, cane of his didn’t teach the hopes of 
Venning’s that unruliness didn’t pay, it certainly wasn’t 
the fault of the Head of the house. All the same, the 
constant friction may have tried his temper; must have 
done, indeed, or he would never have let himself go in 
the way he did in the affair of the Ancient. 

The Ancient was a disreputable street vendor who 
occasionally visited the school, carrying on his head a tray 
containing plaster-of-paris casts of classical statues, such 
as Cupid and Psyche and the Venus of Milo, and what pur¬ 
ported to be the busts of various well-known people. The 
casts were supposed to be reproductions from the original. 
But it is scarcely too much to say that the sculptor himself 
would have been the last person to recognise them. The 
vendor sported a dirty but venerable beard and was fami¬ 
liarly known to the school as the Ancient. 

Now Salbourne, for his own undoing, was watering the 
flowers in his window-box when the Ancient passed directly 
underneath him. There was a craze for window-boxes 
that year. The Doctor, who liked the cheerful note of 
colour they gave to the old grey walls, encouraged the 
fashion. Salbourne’s window-box was a blaze of scarlet 
geraniums and yellow calceolarias. They were prosperous, 
well-cared-for blooms, growing in two trim, tight, ordered 
rows, and their cultivation seemed to be one of the few 
relaxations Salbourne allowed himself. 

Seeing him with the watering-can in his hand, the Ancient 
looked up'in a wheedling way. 

" A young gent wot likes his pretty flowers like wot 
you does, guv’nor, orter ’ave a fancy statoo to go wiv ’6m.” 
he observed. “ I 'ave ’ere a tasty statoo of Cupid and 
Pish fer 'arf-a-crown, wiv’ a speakin' likeness of the Dyin' 
Glediator frowed in fer annuver bob. There! If that 
ain’t a fair offer may I never make annuver ! ” 

If he expected Salbourne to consider it the greatest 
value ever offered at the price, he must have been badly 
disappointed. The look the Head of the house gave at 
the plaster casts was such as the sculptor of the original 
statues might have given. It appeared to offend the 
Ancient. From the way he looked back you would easily 
have gathered that he didn’t take to Salbourne. 

' “ On’y 'arf a crown fer a classy himage of Cupid and 
Pish," he said again, but in a distinctly disillusioned voice. 
Sloppy, happening to pass by, paused to listen. 

Salbourne shook his head in a way that suggested that 
his neck had been starched. 

The Ancient seemed to resent his poise as a personal 
affront. *’ Come orf of it 1 " he snorted. " If yer can’t 
stump up 'arf-a-crown, say so." 

Salbourne condescended to speech. "None.of your 
insolence, my man," he observed. 

" Think yerself everybody, don’t yer ? ” retorted the 
Ancient. " But yer ain't got much ter be stuck up about, 
sonny, if yer can’t run ter 'arf-a crown ! ” 

" I’ll have you turned out,” Salbourne threatened. 

" You’re no gentleman 1 ’’ the Ancient made answer. 

At this point Sloppy took a hand in-the game. “ Why 
do you want to go and insult a poor man who’s never 
done you any harm, Salbourne ? " he asked reproach¬ 
fully. 

" That’s torkin’, that is-l " interjected the Ancient 
admiringly. 

Salbourne didn’t ask, " Is it a riddle ? " as St. Maur 
had done when the self-same question in another form 
had been propounded to him. But he said, " Oh, dry 


up, you confounded lunatic," to Sloppy with some 
•force. 

" Cussin’ an’ swearin', too I" exclaimed the scandalised 
Ancient. "Where was you brought up? I shouldn’t 
’arf be ashamed if young Bert, me grandson, was to tork 
that sort of langwidge." 

"Be off 1 ” cried Salbourne, with a menacing wave of 
his watering-can. 

" For shame 1 ” said Sloppy reprovingly. " You must 
excuse him, comrade.” This to the Ancient ! 

" Eh ? ” queried the latter. Evidently the language 
of socialism was an unknown tongue to him. He looked 
at Sloppy sharply, evidently suspecting that here was 
another of life’s illusions and that the young gentleman 
who had so unexpectedly seemed to be backing him up 
was in reality, as he would have put it himself, ” making 
game of him.” But finding nothing but the most touching 
friendliness in Sloppy’s face, he became slightly mollified. 
" If ’e hadn’t got the 'arf-crown, why didn’t ’e say so at 
the start ? " he demanded. 

" Yes, why didn’t you, Salbourne ? Instead of wasting 
the poor man’s time," said Sloppy, who, it will be re¬ 
membered, had not been present at the beginning of the 
interview. 

This was a little too much even for the self-controlled 
Head of the house. He looked at the monstrosities on the 
. tray with the most unmitigated disgust. " Why, I wouldn’t 
have the stuff as a gift,” he declared. 

" ’Ark at 'im ! A callin’ me statoos ’stuff,'" shrieked 
the Ancient. 

Sloppy made a soothing gesture with his hand. It 
almost seemed as though he was going to pat the Ancient’s 
shoulder. " We can’t all have taste, you know, comrade," 
he said, evidently apologising for Salbourne’s lack of that 
commodity. 

Salbourne, for once in his life, let himself go. " * Taste.’ 
Good heavens, man 1 ’’ he exclaimed. “ Why, the things 
are freaks. Anyone who’d smash them to atoms would be 
a public benefactor." 

He waved his watering-can at the works of art under 
discussion—and let it drop. 

It landed in the very middle of the Ancient’s wares. 
For a minute there was tpiite a little whirl of water and 
plaster-of-paris fragments in the air. Then the Ancient, 
using language that must have been an eye-opener to his 
socialist sympathiser, took the tray from his head and 
placed it on the groiind. 4 

The noise brought a good many heads to the windows 
and in less time than it takes to write it, Venning’s was 
on the scene of action. Sloppy, kneeling down, began 
to assist the Ancient to separate the damaged from the 
undamaged goods. 

"Here, I’m coming down," they heard the voice of 
Salbourne declare, but were too busy for the moment to 
take any notice of him. 

" Four Cupids and Pishes smashed to atoms, three 
Dy-hannahs done for, all the Dyin’ Glediators broke to 

bits-" thus the Ancient enumerating his losses. 

"The arms seem to be off these, too,” said Sloppy 
innocently, pointing to some casts of the Venus of 
Milo. 

The Ancient, looking at him out of the corner of his eye, 
did not contradict him, but unblushingly allowed him to 
place the casts of that stately lady among her maimed 
companions. 

" I can’t think where the arms have got to, though," said 
Sloppy, peering anxiously about on the tray. 

" I shouldn’t put yourself out trying to find them, if I 
were you, Sloppy. It'd be such a long job, you know," 
said a laughing voice, and St. Maur shouldered his way 
to the front. “ What’s the row about ? " he asked with 
interest. 

Sloppy began to expound the tale to-the best of his 
ability. “ Well, Salbourne seems to have made the poor 
man think he wanted to buy some of his casts," he said. 
" And when it turned out that he was only looking at them, 
and didn’t mean to buy, our friend here naturally didn't 
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sible for the sound knew better than to give himself 
away. 

“ That’s the way! You stick it out, Sally ! ” advised 
St. Maur admiringly. 

" If 1 have any more of your cheek, St. Maur, I’ll report 
you to the Doctor,” said Salbourne. 

“ My dear man ! Why, it’s becoming quite a hobby 
with you, isn’t it ? ” St. Maur drawled back at him. 

“ Any other job of his you want to pinch ? ” asked the 
Dumpling with spiteful innuendo. 

“ Gat your colours yet, Salbourne ? ” This from 
Carrots. 

Salbourne gave them a dangerous look but ignored them 
for the time being. Meanwhile the Ancient, who had been 
following the conversation to the best of his ability, decided 
to have a say in the matter. 

'Yer saucy kipper 1 ” he bawled at Salbourne, while 
Venning's seemed to find a certain beauty in the appellation. 

' ’Urlin’ or not ’urlin’, you pay me fer wot yer’ve broke or 
I'll have the law on yer.” 

" Of course I’ll pay you,” returned Salbourne haughtily. 
"Tell me the damage and then clear out.” 

The Ancient softened to such an extent that his raucous 
voice became quite oily. " Five Cupids and Pishes-" 

he began to count. 

“ Four, comrade,” Sloppy corrected him mildly. 

" Didn’t I say four ? ’’ queried the Ancient, 
surprised. "Four Cupids and Pishes, then—three 
Dy-hannahs ’ —he looked wistfully at the Venuses, 
as though it pained him not to be able to make 
Salbourne responsible for their armless condition, 
but after St. Maur’s gibes at Sloppy he didn't quite 
dare to—" six Dyin' Glediators— 
several busts of King and Consort— 
tell you wot, guv’nor, call it two 
pounds an’ we’re square.” 

A slow, painful red dyed Salbourne's 
face. There was a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion before he put his hand in his 
pocket. The Ancient, who was 
nothing if not shrewd, began to look 
anxious. 

“ Fair’s fair, guv’nor,” he said 
persuasively. 

Salbourne took out his purse, still 
slowly. " I haven’t got the two 
pounds on me at the moment," he 
said, his words coming out as though 
they were weighted and his face one 
flame, ” but I’ll pay you a pound 
down and you can call for the rest 
next week. After that it will be the 
worse for you if you ever show your 
face here again.” 

There was an odd silence for a 
minute. Fellows looked at each other 
queerly. What had started as a first- 
class rag seemed, somehow, all at 
once, to have touched depths they 
didn’t understand. There was a hint of something not 
unlike tragedy somewhere which, in their native light¬ 
heartedness, they resented. Scarcely anybody there 
could have forked out two pounds on the nail—except 
St'. Maur, of course, who always had pots of money. 
Still, it wouldn't have scorched them up to have to say 
so as it was doing Salbourne now. Besides, Salbourne / 
Salbourne, who had always acted as though he owned 
the earth. No wonder Venning's couldn't make him 
out. 

The Ancient’s voice lost its oil. ” Call yerself a gentle¬ 
man ? ” he shouted. " A-actin’ the dirty tyke an’ tryin’ 
ter do a pore man out of 'is money. Think I wanter 
sleep under hedges and ditches, an’ me with me rheu- 
maticks so bad, as I’ll 'ave ter if yer don't pay yer 
debts." 

" If you send me your address, I’ll post the money on 
to you,” said Salbourne. as lordly as ever in manner, but 


like it. Still, you were a little hasty, you know, comrade,” 
he added in gentlest reproof to the Ancient, while the 
question of his own sanity became once for all settled for 
fus audience. “ Anyway, Salbourne turned nasty and 
said that anyone who'd smash the things to atoms would 
be a public benefactor and pitched his watering-can 
down.” 

“ 'Urled it 1 ” corroborated the Ancient, taking up the 
theme. “ An’ cussin' an' swearin’ an’ callin’ me statoos 
names, somethin' chronic, he was afore that, too 1 ” 

“ I don’t see our Sally in the part, somehow,” said St. 
Slaur, with rather a puzzled look. " Still less have I ever 
looked upon him as an art critic. All the.same, the sight 


of so many ‘ statoos,’ all at once, might easily go to any¬ 
one's head. What ho 1 Sally,” he cried cheerfully as 
Salbourne’s tall figure hove in sight, "come to collect 
your bag ? ’’ 

The crowd, with suspicious eagerness, made a path for 
the Head of the house. They then prepared to enjoy 
themselves. 

Salbourne inspected the tray. " How many of the 
things a:e smashed ? ” he asked curtly. 

” Well, no thanks to you it ain't the ’ole lot, me lad,” 
answered the Ancient belligerently. " A-’urlin’ a waterin’- 
can at me an’ me statoos 1 ” 

"I didn’t hurl it. It fell,” answered Salbourne briefly. 
You could see the effort it cost him to make even such 
scrimpy explanation as this to such a foe. 

" Oh ! ” 

A derisive treble shriek went up from someone behind. 
Salbourne looked quickly round, but the gentleman respon¬ 


“ Salbourne got up ia his unmoved way. 
over,’ he said calmly.” (Seepage 72.) 
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with the uncomfortable suggestion of tragedy about him 
deepening. 

" Me address'll be the place where I’ll be pusliin’ up 
daisies wiv me toes, proper, if I have ter wait a week for 
me money, me lad,” pronounced the Ancient. 


" The short and simple annals of the poor ! ” quoted 
Blackwood. 

Salbourne gave him a look which can only be described 
as withering. " Here’s the sovereign. And now be off,” 
he said to the Ancient. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SENDING ROUND THE HAT. 


HE Ancient clutched the coin in a grimy claw. Then 
he turned to the audience. 

" You goin’ terstandthere an’ see me wronged, 
young gents ? ” he demanded. " ’Ow canyer 'ave 
the ’eart ter sleep in yer warm beds to-night, an’ me a 
corfin’ meself ter def in a ditch ? An’ all because that there 
saucy kipper, wot calls 'isself a gentleman, after tryin’ 
ter do me in wiv a waterin'-can, goes an’ nicks a sovereign 
orf of me ! " 

” Be off, I tell you ! ” ordered Salbourne. But his face, 
which had been as red as rhubarb before, was now white. 

” Really, Sally, for the credit of the house, I think we 
must pass the hat round ! ” laughed St. Maur. He took 


off his straw hat as he spoke and carelessly tossed half-a- 
sovereign into it. " Who’s good for the other ten bob ? ” 
he inquired genially. 

A small figure pushed itself modestly forward. This, 
when St. Maur got his eyes down to a low enough level 
to focus it, proved to be Bibby. A shy. diffident Bibby, 
blushing all over, but determined to do what he thought 
was right at all costs. 

" I haven’t got ten bob, St. Maur,” he said apologetically. 
" But if you will be-kind enough to wait a moment, 1 will 
go to my play-box and fetch down a two-shilling piece.” 

“ You seem to be a warm man,” returned St. Maur, as 
much astonished as everyone else, but immensely amused. 

"How did you make your pile, old son, if one 
may ask ? ” 

" I didn't make it,” answered Bibby simply. 
” My Auntie Mabel gave it to me before I came 

away." 

” But Auntie Mabel mightn’t like you to 
splash it about at one go, perhaps ? ” suggested 
St. Maur gravely. 

" Oh, I feel sure she wouldn’t mind, St. 
Maur,' 1 Bibby declared eagerly. " She wouldn’t 
like the poor man to go catching his death of 
cold and saying it was Us, you know.” 

Never in St. Maur’s wildest dreams of rub¬ 
bing things in for Salbourne could he have 
dreamt of such a backer as this. He caught 
the liliputian patriot up and, setting him on 
his shoulder, turned a grinning face to the 
Head of the house. 

” Don’t worry, Comrade Sally 1 Between 
Auntie Mabel and me we shall 
manage to save your credit 
yet,” he said, with mocking 
malice. 

Venning’s, quick to see the 
glprious opportunity for get¬ 
ting in a dig at Salbourne 
which the Fates had provided 
them with, sent round the hat 
merrily. Everyone fished out 
such coins as they had on 
them and tossed them gaily 
and ostentatiously into the 
hat. 

"Cheerful givers, you see,” 
said St. Maur to Salbourne, 
with a wave of his hand at the 
performers such as a showman 
might have envied. 

The face Salbourne turned 
to him was grim enough, but 
there was a look of suffering 
on it that his enemy couldn't 
quite place. “ You can go .on 
playing the fool as long as you 
like so far as I’m concerned. 
St. Maur,” he said. '‘ It’s 
nothing to me what the house 
chooses to give to beggars, 
either. As for you”—there 
was a glint in his eye as he 
surveyed the Ancient that 
quenchedthe latter’s eloquence 
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* or good and all—" you can come back next week for 
the other sovereign, as I told you. After that if you set 
your foot in the place again, I’ll give you in charge.” He 
turned on his heel as he spoke and re-entered the house. 

Saucy kipper ! ” said the Ancient, when he was out of 
hearing. He addressed the remark to St. Maur, evidently 
c-xpe :ting that the genial sympathy that had previously 
been extended to him would still be his. But nothing 
could have been more intolerant than St. Maur's answering 
look at him. 

Woa! there, with the hat,” he 
said to the sell-satisfied donors who 
were still busy. He put Bibby down 
from his shoulder and taking back his 
"straw ” pouredthe half-sovereign and 
tke little pile of silver and coppers 
into the Ancient’s itching palm, taking 
care to keep a most insulting distance 
between the recipient of liis bounty 
•and himself. " Take your filthy money 
and clear out ! ” he observed, and 
not even Salbourne himself could have 
made it clearer that he considered the 
Ancient less than the dust beneath Iris 
chariot wheels, so to speak. 


“ 9 h - 1 shouldn’t think so,” answered St. Maur lightly. 
He s always seemed so jolly flush—extends - himself 
over subscription lists and sports pyjamas that must have 
cost him a steep price, as the old Dumpling and I can bear 
witness. Remember how he was dressed to kill that time 
he paid us a midnight call, old chap ? ” 

St. Maur spoke as caielessly' as he felt. Want of money 
would never have occurred to him as a tragedy-because 
he had never.had any experience of such a state of affairs. 

His father was one of the richest 
men in England and had stinted 
him • in nothing. He had never 
known what it was to have a 
need unsupplied or a desire un- 
graiified. At the town house 
in Grosvenor Place or at Coombe 


“Hence, horrible shadow, 
Unreal mockery, hence I” 


enjoined Blackwood, who was doing 
Macbeth” that term. 

The Ancient, looking really scared, 
fled with an agility remarkable in a 
person suffering from ailments to the 
distressing extent which had so excited 
little Bibby's pity. Sloppy escorted 
him to the gates as though he had 
been royalty, while St. Maur and his 
pals, feeling in need of a little light 
refreshment after all the labour they 
had just expended in a good cause, 
made their way to the former’s study 
to imbibe lemon squash. Hilarious 
shouts went up from the festive board 
as some of the pithiest points in the 
' moving drama in which they had 
been privileged to take part came 
under their jubilant review. Sal- 
bourne. whose study was not far oil, 
must have heard them. 

Salbourne’s study, by the way, never 
suflered from over-crowding. His 
friends in the house admired and 
copied him, but they seldom came to 
see him unless they were invited. 

Every now and then he gave expensive 
breakfasts, the fame of which had gone 
a’rrohd, but thepromiscuoushospitality 
which St. Maur extended as a matter of course would 
have simply revolted him. 

” Sally didn’t se?m pleased to part, did he ? ” observed the 
Dumpling now, in vindictive pleasure at the remembrance. 

" The saucy kipper hid his joy,” agreed St. Maur, trying 
to accommodate his long legs to the limited amount of 
floor space that was all his guests allowed him. He had 
the best chairs in the house, the sogt of chairs with big, 
fat arms and seats like feather beds, but he might just 
as'well have been without any for all the good he got out of 
them personally. One or other of his numerous guests 
alwavs occupied some portion of them, and it never seemed 
to occur to St. Maur, who was one of the most generous 
chaps alive, that he had any claim to them himself. 
Occasionally he was allowed to balance himself on an arm, 
but more often his resting-place had to be the floor. 

" Funny thing his not being able to find the other pound,” 
someone observed. “ He can't be hard-up really, though, 
can he ? ” 


"Salbourne 
asked curtly.” 


inspected the tray. 

(S« page 75.) 


‘ How many of the things are smashed?’ he 


Castle, the St. Maurs’country seat, he could have had half- 
a-dozen servants at his own disposal if he’d wanted them. 
There were the finest horses money could buy in the stables, 
and a plethora of cars in the garages, and a tame pro¬ 
fessional cricketer always on the premises somewhere about. 
And, with it all, St. Maur was as simple and unspoilt a 
fellow as you could have found anywhere. He detested 
valeting and hadn't a single extravagant taste. In this 
he took alter his father who. when in the country, wore 
clothes so shabby and comfortable that he had once been 
taken for Iris own gardener, and with all the cigars there 
were to choose from, found his chief joy—after cricket— 
in an old clay pipe. 

“ Seen Venus since ? ” asked Carrots of St. Maur 
suddenly. He didn’t say since when. The scene in 
St. Maur’s study in which Mr. Venning had figured so 
largely was still too fresh in everyone’s remembrance to 
need specifying. 

" Not to have a heart-to-heart talk with,” St. Maur 
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told him. " We’re saving our little pow-wow till Third 
Lesson to-day. Which reminds me-” 

He heaved himself up as he spoke and made his way 
to his bureau. Carrots was sitting on the top and Black¬ 
wood on the flap. Neither made the slightest attempt 
to budge. 

"Don’t let me disturb you,” observed the owner with 
mild sarcasm. 

" Not at all! ” they assured him politely, and St. Maur, 
as good-natured as ever, carted off writing materials to 
his old place on the floor. Here, with the ink-pot resting 
on the Dumpling’s fat knee, he began to w.ite at top speed. 
He didn’t enlighten his audience as to what he was doing, 
but the look on his face might well have caused misgivings 
to anyone in authority. 

Now, if Mr. Yenning had been a sportsman he would 
have been content, as matters had turned out, to wipe his 
score against St. Maur off the slate. True, owing to the 
Doctor taking a larger view of St. Maur’s escapade than 
he had been able to do himself, he had been worsted in his 
amiable desire to get the boy expelled. But even the 
least imaginative man must have realised that St. Maur, 
though he had been saved from expulsion, had not come 
off lightly. Certainly, the midnight adventurer was turn- 

(To be c 


ing a brave face to his little world, but even Bibby could 
have seen that he had to stand up to it all the time. 
It was ideal cricket weather and his longing for the feel 
of a bat in his hands again was almost torture. Some 
fellows, taking things as hard as he was doing, would have 
kept away from the plaj-ing-fields altogether. But not 
St. Maur. For all his wild ways, he had a big side to his 
nature that taught him a better thing to do than this. 
Sq_ every afternoon saw him down with his pals watching 
house matches with all his old interest and applauding 
all there was to applaud. As regards himself, he cordially 
agreed with everyone that it was rough luck not being 
able to play. • But no one ever heard him say that he 
hadn’t deserved all he’d got. 

Mr. Venning was not among the sympathisers, and by 
all the small pin-pricks in his power, showed as much. 
In this he was unwise as well as ungenerous, since St. Maur 
could always be trusted to give back as good as he got. 
In their encounter at Third Lesson that afternoon St. 
Maur certainly managed to get home, while in the far 
bigger explosion afterwards, to be known in St. Edmund’s 
annals as the " Boiled-beef Row,” the house-master could 
not be said to have scored. But, come to that, neither 
could St. Maur either. 
in'ted.) 


A Cheap Travelling Canoe. 

A Suitable Craft for Short Tours. 

By L. T. C. RUSSELL, 

Hon. See. of “Centarian” Junior Yacht Club. 


M OST " B.O.P.” readers appreciate a row or sail in 
some kind of craft in one of their native water¬ 
ways ; but I think most of them would enjoy it 
still more if the boat was of their own construc- 

when railway fares 
creased, the good 
regained its partly 
Ever since I 
the "B.O.P." I 
that the Editor's 
notes from all 
saying how 
with a canvas 
built from the in- 
" B.O.P.” This 
build one; but as 
to suit my re- 
about designing 
light, cheap, 
a good old boat 
The directions I 
ing paragraphs, 
canoe will not be 
but of course, if 
best material, the 
£3. Mine cost a 
and I used oak. 
The only tools I 
used were a large hand-saw, tenon-saw, keyhole-saw, brace 
and J-in. bit, screwdriver, hammer, bradawl, gimlet, 
spokeshave, £-in. chisel, and a pair of flat-nosed pliers for 
gripping the canvas—twelve tools in all. 

Takeapieceof oak, 10ft. 6 ins. by 3 ft. by 1 in., and plane 
it evenly and carefully, afterwards fixing it securely to some 
support. (Old chairs make very good supports.) Place 
one under each end, and screw the keel firmly to it. 

Now take a piece of oak 2 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ins. by 50 ins. 
Plane each piece up and then cut it into two equal 


portions. Mark these out as in fig. 1, and cut round with a 
keyhole-saw. Finish the edges off neatly with a spokeshave 
and securely fix them to the keel, as in fig. 2. 

The moulds (which are in this boat permanent) must now 
be put in. They are of deal, and should be cut to the shape 
of fig. 3. The edges of the moulds should be neatly finished 
off with a spokeshave. Always remember that neatness is 
a great help towards exactness. Slots must be cut in the 
moulds at K, W, X, Y, Z to receive the keel and stringers ; 
those at K being 2 ins. by 1 in., at W and Z being 2 ins. by 
1 in., and at X and Y, being 1 in. by i in. The reason for per¬ 
manent moulds is, in a canvas boat of this sort, it is apt to 
be rather weak unless there are some good strong supports 
in the frame. They only add slightly to the weight. 

When you have made four such moulds they must be 
fitted on to the keel (see fig. 5). Be sure they are vertical 
and very secure. There now remain only the ribs and 



Fig 2 . 

Note portion of keel cut out for post to go into, 


stringers or gunwales, and the framework is finished. Pro¬ 
cure four long strips of deal, each free from knots or cracks . 
two of them 12 ft. by 2 ins. by 1 in., and two of them n ft. by 
1 in. by i in. Fit these along the sides of the frame, fitting 
them into the slots in the moulds. Chisel a slot out of the 


tion. Nowadays, 
are so greatly in- 
old canoe lias 
lost popularity, 
started to read 
have often noticed 
Page contained 
parts of the world, 
pleased they were 
canoe they had 
structions in the 
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Fig. L 
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stem and stern-posts where the strips meet them and screw 
firmly to the posts and moulds with ij-in. brass screws. 

You now want ten strips of ash to act as ribs. They are 
i in. by ^ in., and vary in length from 3 ft. 6 ins. to 2 ft. 6 ins., 
according to their position in the framework. They need 
' not be steamed, as they can be bent by the force of your 

arms. Screw them 
firmly to the keel and 
gunwales. Now give 
the whole framework 
a coat of white paint. 

You will now want 
to complete the canoe 
Fig- 4 .—Front View. by covering it. Pro¬ 

cure about four yards 

of eilher calico or canvas. I prefer calico myself. 

Start to cover by tacking the "stuff ” down on to the keel 
of the boat, which should be inverted. Then turn the boat 
over; and very tightly stretch the stuff on to the top 
gunwale and tack it thereon. Repeat the process with the 
other half. Gather in any 
creases that may be there 
and tack these up with 
strong thin twine, then trim 
the stuff to shape at the posts 
and tack it on. Copper 
tacks are best, if you can 
get them, but tinned tacks 
will do. Put one in at every 
inch. Now, having com¬ 
pleted the covering, coat the boat over with the following 
mixture :— 

Boiled linseed oil .... 2 pints 

White lead . . . . .2 ozs. 

Beeswax ...... 3 ozs. 

Burgundy pitch, £ or. and a fe-tf spoonfuls of turps. 

Apply this while warm, and give two coats. 

Give four days to dry, and then apply two coats of brown 
paint outside and a coat of yellow 
inside. The boat is rendered extra 
watertight if given a coat of " copal ” 
boat varnish. This is not absolutely 
necessary, but only costs about six¬ 
pence extra. 


Floor-boards and back-rests should now be put in accord¬ 
ing to the reader’s fancy. 

As to the finishing touches, a strong screw-eye put into 
the stem-post, and a couple of yards of rope spliced on with 
an eye-splice, is very handy as a painter. 

You will now need a pair of double paddles. Use oak for 
the handles and ash for the blades. Fig. 6 explains fully 
the method of making. A copper band round the blade- 
will prevent it from splitting, and two rubber rings round 
the handle at each end prevent any drippings going on the 
hands. The paddles should be varnished. 


H mould 



If the canoe gets punctured by any sharp stones, etc., it 
can be easily mended, and efficiently, as follows:— 

Cut a piece Of canvas out to cover the hole, and stitch it 
on with thin twine, then cut a piece out an inch bigger all 
round, and stick it on with the following solution :— 

Waxaw * . . . . . £ oz. 

Burgundy pitch . . . j oz. 

Shellac varnish . . . . £ oz. 

Linseed oil equal in volume to the above. 


Melt by gentle heat, and apply while warm. 

Coat over with waterproofing-mixture, and on that a coat 
of paint. The mend will be quite water-tight and will not 
be noticed. 

In conclusion, I will add a word of warning: never be 
without your repair outfit. This consists of a tin or jar of 
each of the mixtures, a few pieces of canvas, and a packing- 
needle. These in a box can be stowed away under the floor¬ 
ing. And now I wish you many, many happy journeys 
in your little craft. 


* A special preparation made by the 
Sunlight Soap Co., Ltd., and of better 
quality than ordinary wax: 
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The Lad of Grit and Smiles. 

* 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


H E sang a merry lilt of cheer 

'Neath cloudy skies or blue : 
Until the folk he journeyed with 
Had learnt the rhythm too ! 

He donned a cloak all laughter-hued : 

A plucky garb to wear 1 
And lent it, readily enough. 

For neighbour-hearts to share I 


He kept a stock of jest and smile 
To scatter on the way ; 

And those who marched beside him there 
Forgot the shadows grey 1 

And some were young and brave and strong- 
And some were tired and old ; 

But, one and all, he led them on 
To Hope’s fair Land of Gold I 
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The Coming Openings over the 
Seas for Boys. 

A Chat with the Rt. Hon. Lord Morris, P.C. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


“ T'ES, 1 certainly think there will be greater and 
more valuable openings lor boys than ever when 
M once this War is ended,” said that veteran 
and astute statesman, Lord Morris of St. John's, 
'to me, as we sat chatting for the special benefit of the 
readers of this well-known magazine. ” Indeed I am sure 
the boys are going to have chances, opportunities, and 
prospects they never had before the War—such as seldom 
came within their reach, as tney 
will shortly see.” 

Now, Lord Morris is one of those 
men who compel you to "read” 

—or rather “listen”—“mark, 
learn” what they say, owing to 
their own very great experience, 
wide knowledge of men and things, 
high positions in government or 
authority, and notable success in 
various capacities as leaders of 
the nations to-day. If, after hav¬ 
ing heard, marked, and learned, 
you do not also, as the beautiful 
collect says, "inwardly digest,” 
then your failure to do so stamps 
you as a lad whose mentality is 
lacking somewhere—as one who 
will not be quick and alert to 
seize the chances which come 
your way in life—as a boy who is 
unable to " use the current when 
it serves.” And —vide William 
Shakespeare (no poor guide still 
in these matters, despite the three 
hundred and fifty years gone since 
his time)—such an unready and 
dull lad is sure to " lose his 
ventures 1 ” 

Lord Morris of St. John’s, born 
in the Dominion of Newfoundland, 
to which his father, an Irishman, 
had emigrated some years before 
his birth, forged his own way 
upwards in life. In due course 
becoming a lawyer, he made such 
a success of this that he eventually 
rose to be the Attorney-General 
there, whilst his splendid work also, as a Member of 
Parliament, led at length to his becoming Prime Minister 
of Newfoundland. When the War broke out, the fame of 
Sir Edward Morris (as he then was) had already crossed the 
Atlantic to England itself, with such good effect that the 
Premier of "our oldest colony ” was invited to form one 
of the War Council here, and willingly accepted the great 
honour. 

The success of his labours in this direction, and the 
untiring way he worked for the cause of Britain and her 
Allies, not only by repeatedly crossing between his own 
land and ours, to stimulate various works, but also by many 
special missions which he undertook at various places in 
these islands, eventually led to the offer bv the King of a 
peerage and other honours, as a signal mark of appreciation, 
and in Lord Morris being asked to work in England for 
a long period on important tasks. So all boys may be sure 
that few men can be found better qualified to speak of 


the coming cliances and opportunities for lads in other 
lands, than this hard-working and clever statesman. 

“ Not only will our young men have finer openings, owing 
to the very nature of the circumstances, after the War,” 
said liis lordship, " such as’the diminution in the number 
of strong healthy young men available for various necessary 
and important duties, but the great advance coming in 
methods of travel, the imperative necessity for increased 
trade to help to pay our war- 
debts, and, not least, the immense 
strides which the better education 
of the masses will make in all 
sorts of ways, must provide a 
vast number of chances and op¬ 
portunities for enterprising and 
deserving lads, such as ten years 
back one could never have 
imagined possible. 

“ Indeed I fairly envy the posi¬ 
tion and chance of the young 
Britisher after the War is over. 
The growing desire for travel, and 
the great improvements sure to 
come in it—both with respect to 
speed, cheapness, and oppor¬ 
tunities—are sure to prove enor¬ 
mously attractive to boys. All 
sorts of places in our own splendid 
Empire will offer him a wefcome ; 
there will be every kind of job 
open to him that his heart could 
wish for; in a hundred ways a 
fortune and a fine career may be 
staring him in the face.” 

“ And what will be the special 
allurements or chances, in your 
own native land, for British boys 
who would like to try their luck 
there, sir ? ” 1 inquired. 

“Oh, very many,” answered 
Lord Morris. “ Of course each 
one of our Dominions beyond the 
* seas will have its own special and 
natural attractions for enterpris¬ 
ing lads and men. Some who are 
eager to emigrate—keen to hazard 
their luck across the seas—will choose this or that Dominion 
because it has something which particularly appeals to 
them. But, whilst many eyes will turn towards Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, I hope the 
boys of Britain will not forget what we in Newfoundland 
can put before them. I do think the oldest (and in some 
respects the proudest) of the Empire’s Dominions will not 
bo the worst off in the prospects she can offer to young 
fellow sthus seeking their fortunes afar. 

" But what we over there shall ask, most of all, 
will be for men healthy, strong, and desirous of working 
with their hands, rather than of devoting themselves 
to artistic or clerkly labour. ,A country which is quite 
new, or one that is far from being fully developed if old. 
has always its best and finest openings for sturdy manual 
labourers, rather than for those who desire to take up 
what may be termed the lighter and more polished work 
of the social side. 
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“We m Newfoundland can point to our forests, our 
fisheries, and our minerals as the great assets of the 
country—those which we most wish to sec developed to 
a far larger extent than they now enjoy. Certainly there 
is no telling to-day what magnificent chances lie in the 
future for lads coming to Newfoundland who possess any 
aptitude and ability for such work. Look lor a minute or 
two at what our forests offer such a young fellow. 

“When a man emigrates to Newfoundland, he can re¬ 
ceive on settling there a free grant of land, well-timbered, 
on which to build his house, barns, and other necessary 
erections for farming, or for engaging in forest work. If he 
is married, he will probably find this sort of labour the 
most suitable and profitable for him to undertake right 
away. Not only will he easily have sufficient timber for all 
his own needs, in the manner indicated just now, but he 
will own such a surplus as will greatly repay him for cutting 
and clearing it as soon as possible, seeing that he will find 
a ready and profitable sale for it forthwith, either to the 
railways or to the paper-mills. Of course he will require 
a little capital to start with, 

“Thus the way is gradually paved for such a young 
fellow clearing his farm, and having money with which 
afterwards to carry on agricultural industries as success¬ 
fully as he need wish. And doubtless, as time goes on, 
and' Newfoundland becomes more thickly populated, there 
will be indefinitely better openings and opportunities for 
the farmer and his family in striving to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of such a country. 

“ On the other hand, it may well be that the youthful 
emigrant, especially if unmarried, prefers to take up the 
fishing industry, as one offering the greatest chance of 
prosperity to him. And, indeed, I may say that there is 
a unique opening, for strong and resolute boys and men, 
in our fishing-fleets. For you folk in England—and 
most other people too—regard Newfoundland’s fisheries 
as synonymous with ‘cod.’ That is certainly our staple 
fishery at present. But, let me tell you, there is a 
marvellous harvest of herring-fishjng practically untapped 
at all ! There is an abundance of other fishing, such as 
salmon, turbot, seal,, and halibut. And I am certain that 
great fortunes are awaiting many young men in the future 
who have ability, strength, and the good sense to devote 
themselves to this side of our Dominion’s resources.” 

'' How would your lordship advise a young emigrant 
to act who wishes to go in for fishing as his career, when 
he comes to Newfoundland ? ” I inquired. 

“He should attach himself to some*experienced owner 
of fishing-vessels who has himself made the business a 
success. Any likely single man will soon find such an 
employer, willing and eager to give him good wages, to 
teach him the trade, 
and to take him into 
ins own house as a 
member of the home, 
if only he proves a fit 
;-Tson for that. He 
can become an ap¬ 
prentice for, say, a 
couple of years, and 
can rely on earning 
from the start at 
least two pounds a 
week, besides all 
found. That isn’t a 
bad lookout for the 
stranger in a new 
land, with the ad¬ 
dition of the finer 
prospect it opens, 
eh ? ... Then, when 
the voung man has 
learned his work, he 
can from his savings 
either buy his own 
fishing-boat, and start 
for himself in life, 


or he can purchase a partnership v. ith some more 
experienced fisherman, and go shares in the good monev 
they make. In either case you may take it that the 
hard-working and thrifty fellow will easily make an exc ellent 
living, far transcending wliat he might have expected to 
get had he continued to live and toil in some large town 
of the British Isles. And this besides the splendid open- 
air life in Newfoundland, or on our seas, with all the resultant 
health, energy, and vitality that kind of life affords. So 
much do 1 myself appreciate what we can do for the 
unhealthy and pale-faced over-crowded people m the big 
cities of your own islands, that I am looking eagcrlv forward 
to seeing quite a large number of them come to us when 
the War is over and the stream of emigration sets in once 
more. For I know well what grand prospects, what fine 
vistas of health, what sources of happiness and attractive 
life, what well-paid work is awaiting all who come, in 
the right mind and spirit, to settle amongst us in New¬ 
foundland, and especially those with capital.” 

"And the paper industrv, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, that has only been going a few years, but it is certain 
to develop by leaps and bounds. When peace returns, 
the paper-pulp trade is going to be a very big thing indeed 
—this magnificent new commercial project in our midst. 
For we have such forests of excellent tiees that our 
reSources for supplying the pulp for paper-making are 
considerable; and their development will, later on, afford 
immense scope for the best hands and brains. I should 
say that there will be openings there lor the right sort of 
young man in the future.” 

" But about the climate of Newfoundland ? You 
know most people here associate it with togs and cold ? ” 

I said. 

Lord Morris smiled, but soon became serious again as 
he replied, 

"Yes, that is one of the libels we have to put up 
with—and overcome! Fogs? Why, on the land itself, 
and on our coast-line, \vc hardly see as much fog as you 
do here in England each year, perhaps on the average 
even less 1 The fogs folk have in mind, when they speak 
of these in connection with Newfoundland, are found 
only on the Banks, between two and thiee hundred miles 
from our coasts. As to cold weather, and snow and ice, 
well, I know your own winter and summer in Britain very 
well, and I can only say that he who can stand winter 
here need not worry at what Newfoundland will put 
upon him in that respect I For our winter months there 
are but three—January, February, and March—and the 
thermometer seldom gets down to zero during that time. 
Even when it does, the clear, pure, dry air makes one feel 
the cold much less than one does the damp muggy winter 

of London. As for 
the other nine months 
of the year, they are 
mostly like your nice 
spring and summer 
weather, with July 
and August at their 
best.” 

“ And what age 
do you recommend 
as most suitable for 
young fellows, or 
young women, want¬ 
ing to go, sir ? ” I 
asked. 

“ From eighteen to 
thirty is the ideal 
age, but the younger 
in that range the 
better,” Lord Morris 
answered. "They 
will then become 
thoroughly in touch 
with the environ¬ 
ment and land' as 
they grow up. They 

7 
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will find just the same sort of people and family life, wait¬ 
ing to welcome them, as they left behind at home. They 
will have their lives, the whole of the country, all its chances 
and splendid opportunities open to them, if they work hard 
and run straight. With the love and fear of God—-with 
heart and body and soul pure and clean—with determina¬ 
tion to succeed—their way should be plain, and their suc¬ 
cess assured. Yes, tell the boys who intend to seek their 
fortunes afar, that they might do far worse than keep 
Newfoundland in mind when the War is over and their great 


chance comes. I haven’t lived there for over half a century 
without knowing well of what I speak when I say that.” 

“In conclusion,” Lord Morris said, “I would advise 
all intending emigrants—or agents for such parties—to 
communicate direct with the Colonial Secretary of New¬ 
foundland at Saint John’s, who will be always ready to 
afford reliable information as to the terms upon which the 
Government of Newfoundland are prepared to grant land, 
assist in sheep-raising, mineral production, and the develop¬ 
ment of the Fisheries.” 


Howlers in History. 

(Compiled for the Assistance of Fourth-Formeri •) 
By FELIX LEIGH. 


W HEN Julius Caesar burnt the cakes confided to his care 
His hostess was distinctly impolite : 

Her remark was, “ Ettu, Brute," which reproach he 
couldn’t bear, 

So he joined the First Crusade to set things right. 

He wars present at Trafalgar, where he captured Titus Oat, 
While the English archers made the foeman smart, 

And he told the Calais burghers, ere he perished in the moat. 
That they’d find their town engraved upon his heart. 

Edward Crookback, wicked tyrant, put the Princes in the Tower, 
Where old Chaucer kept his “ Canterbury Ales.” 

(’Twas by signing Magna Charta Edward gained despotic 
power, 

And the right to wear Three Feathers when in Wales.) 


But, referring to the Princes, by the order of the King, 

Who lest they should claim the crown was much afraid. 
By a troubadour named Blondel, who could kill as well as 
sing, 

They were smothered in a butt of Marmalade. 

To the famous Saxon Conquest in Ten-sixty-six we pass, 
When but little of true culture England knew, 

For the natives went to bed at eight, and turned off all their 
gas. 

By the ancient Roman law of couvre-jeu. 

It was then that Canute flourished in his chair beside the sea 
Until by Walter Tyrrel he was slain, 

And although Godiva raised a tax and set the people free. 
The unhappy monarch " never smiled again.” 



Fig. 1. 

Paper-weight 

completed. 


A Puzzling Joint. 



• Fig. 2. 

Top view of morticed half, showing 
final size. 




Fig. 3. 

Side view, before remov¬ 
ing corners. 


A PAPER-WEIGHT which is sure to be the cause of 
much comment can be made quite easily by anyone 
who can make a dovetail joint. When finished it 
has the appearance of being two pieces of wood joined 
together by being dove-tailed on all four sides—which is, of 
course, an impossibility. 

It is most amusing to hear the various guesses as to how it 
has been put together. The illustrations show that it is really 
so simple that it hardly needs any explanation, for it is only 
a double dovetail joint. 


Fig. 2 represents the top of the lower part; the dotted, line* 
forming the smaller square show where it is to be sawn down, 
and it can be seen that the ends of each dovetail are then in the 
centre of each of the four sides. 

It is best to saw the corners off lengthwise after glueing 
together. Woods of different colours should be used to make 
the joint show up distinctly, and to make the paper-weight 
appear all the more puzzling. 

Arthur C Ross 
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Stories of school life easily hold the first place in the affections 
of boyhood. I am not so old a boy myself that I cannot even 
now enjoy a school yam to the full. Your 
SCHOOL STORIES adventure story is all very well: it may 
STILL THE teem with mystery and exciting incident, 

FAVOURITES. it may carry you breathless from one situa¬ 
tion to another until the startling climax is 
reached, but it cannot excel the tale of certain boys’ doings at 
a public school, with its petty intrigues, its plots and counter¬ 
plots, its rivalries, its antagonisms and friendships, and all the 
intimate business of school life inside and outside. There is a 
strange glamour about such a tale that no other story possesses. 
Girls, I have always found, choose these boys’ books of school 
life in preference to any others. And in noting this I am 
reminded how in the Boy's Own Paper the school story has 
always been a prominent feature. Many of the old-time serials 
have been reprinted overand over again, 
and have taken theirplace as established 
favourites—as classics, in truth. Now a 
correspondent writes to me to call my 
attention to a recent book on school 
life in which an attack is levelled at 
the calculated falsity of Talbot Baines 
Kced.” That statement had not 
escaped my notice. I have read the 
lx ok in question and I hold my own 
opinion about it. This is not the 
place in which to discuss its merits or 
demerits. But I am concerned with 
the passage above quoted, because it 
was through the Boy’s Own Paper 
that Talbot Baines Reed gave to the 
world the splendid series of school 
stories that have made his name 
famous. It might be urged that no 
answer is really required to the charge 
brought against his writings. Reed's 
books have stood the test of time; 
they have pleased thousands and are 
pleasing thousands still, and they are 
certain to go on pleasing thousands 
more in the years to come. But when 
they are characterised as “ false," it 
is time to take up the cudgels in their 
defence. The ” B.O.P.” has some right 
to make its voice heard. 

• * 


Why is it, then, that Reed’s stories are undoubtedly esteemed 
so highly by that most exacting critic, the average human boy 
himself ? We can supply the answer. It 
THE MAGIC * s because throughout every one of them 
PEN OF there runs such a clean, healthy, buoyant 

T. B. REED. spirit, a ” joy of life ” that is irresistible. 

Reed knew how to draw the young barbarian 
at work and at play, and he made him always a real and intensely 
interesting person. Take ” The Fifth Form at St, Dominic’s,” 
‘‘The Master of the Shell,” "The Cock House at Fellsgarth” 
—to name but three of his books—and note how clear-drawn 
and appealing is each one of the characters. There is indi¬ 
viduality ; the boys to whom he introduces you are not mere 
puppets with names on whom he hangs humorous situations. 
And the school life politic : is it not cleverly depicted ? Do 
we not share with his heroes all their hopes and aspirations, all 
their trials and disappointments, as 
we rejoice with them in theirsuccesses ? 
Reed had a ntagic pen ; his was the 
rare faculty of sympathy. He came 
nearer to understanding the boy mind 
than any writer of school stories since 
his days has done, and beyond all 
this—the gift of understanding— 
there was in Reed a sincere faith in 
all that is best in boy nature. His 
heroes are never prigs. They are 
clean, straight fellows with a healthy 
distaste for lying and dirty or mean 
actions. They are honest boys : what 
we like to think boys are and what 
we expect them to be. Reed never 
preached in his stories. He knew 
well enough that a boy dislikes " pi ” 
talk. But he made his school tales 
carry with them a fine, pure influence 
for good that no boy in reading them 
could fail to appreciate. There was 
an uplift in his bcoks, a manly 
Christianity : you were the better for 
reading them, though you may hot 
have been conscious of that fact at 
the time. I have no hesitation in 
saying that Talbot Baines Reed had 
a great share in moulding the 
characters of scores and scores of 
those who read him in their youth 



Native Chief with Rain-stones. 
{See." In the East Africa War Zone," next pall.) 
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and who are men to-day. And that is the finest homage one can 
pay to his memory. Where is the " calculated falsity " of his 
stories ? I know not. I find them still true. I know no school 
stories outside “ Tom Brown ” that contain more human, more 
natural boys than do those of Reed. And I feel the more con¬ 
fidence in my judgment when I see how the present generation 
of boys is supporting the verdict of their fathers and brothers. 
No ; have no fear for Talbot Baines Reed’s reputation : it will 
survive all such cheap attacks. 


BAST AFRICA 
WAR ZONE. 


This is the title of a little book by the Rev. J. H. Briggs, a 
Church Missionary Society worker in what was German East 
Africa; and in addition to being a record of 
IN THE the labours of the C.M.S. among the native 

population, the small volume offers a very 
complete picture of wild Africa as it is to-day. 
Concerning animals, for instance, the author says : 

"The elephant is common, and even in thickly pop’ iited 
districts—such as Ugogo—a herd of these will frequently ceme at 
night and steal the water-melons stored on the flat roofs of the 
native houses. Or, again, a party of natives, travelling by night 
through a waterless tract of country to avoid the heat by day, 
will often have to run from a prowling rhinoceros, whose strong 
sense of smell gives it an unfair advantage in the darkness. 


There is also no Lack of lions, cheetahs, and hyenas, as the native 
herdmen know to their cost." 

Locusts are eaten by the natives of East Africa, when they 
can get them. In the early morning, while the dew is still on 
the wings of a swarm of locusts and the insects thus cannot fly, 
the people gather them by basketsful. The locusts are either 
at once fried and eaten, or they are dried in the sun, stored in 
pots*nnd used as food for weeks. Most of us have heard of the 
damage wrought by white ants. Mr. Briggs records a some¬ 
what startling example of this. The work of the missionaries 
in Momboya Valley suddenly received a great set-back. This 
was through the fall of the church. Sunday school was being 
held at the time, and although most of the pupils present managed 
to-escape, some few, as well as two lady missionaries, were buried 
beneath the fallen debris. The two Europeans sustained no 
serious injury, but unfortunately seven of the native congrega¬ 
tion were killed. The church, which was built of wattle and 
daub, was both large and lofty, and the huge grass roof was 
supported by a great number of massive posts. These supports, 
as well as those in the walls, had been eaten through just below 
the ground by white ants, and an exceptionally heavy storm cf 
wind and rain blew the whole building over. 

One of the greatest needs of the country is rain, and previous 
to the introduction of Christianity much witchcraft was practised 
in connection with so-called rain-making. The book is well 
illustrated, and the picture from it reproduced (see page 83) 



A ROYAL LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 
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shows a chief with his rain-stones. Through 
the influence of the Mission, this chief gave up 
these rain-stones, which had been previously 
thought to bring rain when put out in the sun. 
Mr. Briggs was among the missionaries and 
other British subjects who endured such harsh 
treatment in the German internment camps 
until they were released through the capture cf 
Tabora at the end of 1916. 

The reverend author concludes with the follow- 


„ ing admonition to those who peruse his deeply 
interesting recital : " It is often said that God 
is able to take care of His own, no matter what 
forces may be arrayed against it. When this 
war started and untoward events followed one 
after the other in quick succession, faith almost 
failed, and the Mission might have uttered Job’s 
cry, ‘ All these things are against me.* But 
‘ God was working His purpose out,’ and He 
will yet overrule even this terrible war for His 
glory and the progress of His Kingdom in East 
Africa. But let all who read this remember 
that He asks for human agents through whom 
to carry out this work." For its simply told 
story of noble endeavour, and its interest¬ 
ing information of all kinds about Africa, the 
little book can be recommended to every" boy. 
Published by the Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, E.C, 4, its price is only 


is. 3 d. net. 


A. L. H. 


THE 41 B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

H1HE League of Friendship wa9 founded in 1912 
with a view to its forming a bond of union 
between readers of tho “B.O.P.” the world over. 
Without binding its members to any definite vows 
the League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, 
manly, Christian life, to be active workers for good 
in the world, not to be slackers or merely passir# 
lookers-on. For those who desire some form of 
recognition, badges have been prepared in the sh&ps 
of brooches, watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, 
these being on sale at 7d. each, post free. Applica¬ 
tions for membership should be addressed to tbs 
Editor, 14 B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.O. i 
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By G. PRESCOTT. 


Sally, our chief henchman, had been sent for meal to 
a native village and had just returned—an hour before 
sunset. He came at once to report progress, and although 
I knew sufficient of the language to keep our headmen 
honest, Sally invariably addressed us in English. 

" Baas, ” he said, “ um medicine man lrab de big mummy.” 

" How do you know ? ” I asked. 

Keep um in hut,” replied Sally. 

“ Nonsense,” said lfick. ” Mummies arc not found in 
Lat. 3 North.” 

” Um big box. big mummy,” insisted Sally. 

“ Tell him to bring it along for inspection,” 1 answered. 

Then we promptly forgot the matter and wandered off 
alter reedbuck or anything elsc_that might be near the 


The Story of a Strange 
Geographical Discovery. 


I. 


drinking pool, 


P ROFESSOR Richard Sheer—Dicky Sheer to the sacri¬ 
legious undergrads—wanted that unlucky possession, 
a inumray. Why he had set his heart upon it he 
gave no reason. 

"An ornament, my boy, to make things look more 
antique,” was all he could say. And I, who had some 
knowledge of his den at home, knew that already it was 
antique enough although Dicky was only thirty. 

All the way up the Nile' we made inquiry. But the 
mummies, the genuine things that were not made in 
Birmingham, have all been removed out of Egypt. The 
tombs are empty ; fair princesses, proud Pharaohs, grim 
high priests, have been hauled unceremoniously from their 
granite holes by dirty Arabs and sold for gold to grace the 
palaces of an alien face. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Of course, the guileless and uninitiated can still buy 
mummies. But Dicky knew the real goods, and although 
*e had interviewed many a rascally Arab and ultra-rascally 
Greek dealer in these fragments of a departed glory, we 
had not yet come upon the genuine article. One rogue, 
more ingenious than the rest, brought in something that 
had certainly been in the' hands of the embalmers four 
thousand years ago, and might have driven a bargain, 
rad not Dicky, with solemn voice and shocked demeanour, 
assured him that while the trunk of the mummy was 
wobably that of a lady, the lower limbs were undoubtedly 
hose of a warrior. 

Bat that was weeks ago, and we had long since left the 
vile. Our camp was pitched on a boulder-strewn and 
rrassy hill-side, beside a little stream that lost itself in 
i reed-covered swamp in the valley below. - There were 
litis to the east and west, and away to the south rose great 
ecky heights with a fringe of forest at their base and a 
olitary snow-covered peak far in the distance beyond ; 
:iid the vale at our feet, hill-encircled and spacious, was 
i likely place for game. 


We strolled along leisurelv. one of us on the look-out 
for spoor and things shootable ; the other with his nose 
in the air, his trained eyes everywhere, reading sand, rock, 
bamboo grass, and ant-hill, and deriving more knowledge 
therefrom than many men get from their morning papers. 

” Queer valley.” said Dick, after a while. V Had there 
been a river I would most certainly have said that we were 
on the bed of a lake.” 

‘‘Quite so,” I answered drily; “ and if you will take 
that side of the reed-bed we might get something for 
the larder.” 

Here and there were little pools, fringed and shaded by 
the tall papyrus, and game tracks abounded. Once I 
noticed the pugs of a leopard, but they were at least 
twelve hours old. Presently a little gazelle bounded out 
from the reeds and sped away like a startled hare, and 
as I halted for a moment I heard the short bark of Dick’s 
rifle. Evidently the Professor had put up bigger game, and 
the little gazelle flew on unhurt. 

When I arrived at Dick’s side of the swamp, I found him 
kneeling on the ground, examining intently an object he 
had apparently just discovered. He had shot a waterbuck 
and the creature in falling had rolled head forward into 
a slight hollow in the ground, disturbing the iriable earth 
as it fell. The buck lay as it had fallen. All Dick's atten¬ 
tion was absorbed in the thing he held in his hand. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

” An Egyptian helmet, about 2000 B.c.,” he answered 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

I laughed at the incongruity of it. 

“ Seems a bit funny, certainly,” said Dick. " Hold the 
gun a moment, will you ? ” 

He commenced to dig out the earth from the interior 
of his find. 

“ Good soil,” he remarked, rubbing a fragment between 
his thumb and finger. " Pulverised bone. Shouldn't be 
surprised if this compost was largely made up ol skull. 
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Stalk round and shoot, Jimmy, my boy. I’m going to 
dig farther.” 

But I stayed and skinned the buck whilst Richard dug 
in the loose, yellow soil, and when I had secured the head 
and horns I found that he had uneaithed some interesting 
material. 

“ A full suit of armour,” he said quietly. " Laminated 
bronze cuirass, leg pieces, arm guards, shield boss, and 
spear head.” 

It was dark when we got back to the camp. We piled 
our heterogeneous collection of old brass, horns, and buck¬ 
skin in a heap on the tent floor and turned in without 
delay. 

" I wonder," said Dick softly to himself, “ what that 
fellow was doing in these parts.” 

I was glad he had something to think about. 

******* 

At dawn Sally pushed his head through the tent curtain. 

” Baas,” he bellowed, " um medicine man brought urn 
big mummy.” 

” Hang your mummy," I answered drowsily, but Dick 
was out of his bed in a moment and, clad only in a won- 
drously bespangled dressing-gown, went forth to barter. 
Through the open curtain I could command the scene. 

“Morning, dear old boy,” said Dick genially. The 
medicine man, in top hat and monkey tails, returned an 
astonished stare. 

“ Bring along the goods,” said Dick again. 

Sally translated, and four natives stepped forward 
bearing a huge bundle bound in dried grass. When the 
grass was removed, there lay a massive Egyptian coffin 
of undoubtedly genuine workmanship, but of a crude and 
amateur design. There was no sign of pigment or bitumen. 
Dick stooped down and examined it intently. 

" Jimmy," he called to me, " the seals of this-coffin are 
absolutely intact; it has not been opened.” 

“ Ask him where he found it,” I suggested. 

Sally extended an arm to the westward. 

“ Yonder ! ” he said laconically. 

Which meant that either he did not know or he would 
not tell. 

“ Medicine man say him give him for a wonder-box,” 
said Sally. 

“ Right ! ” said Dick, and a few minutes later, Monkey- 
tails, richer by a half-guinea snapshot camera, was leading 
his retinue back to the village. 

The coffin was hauled into our tent and the Professor 
began operations. The sun’s red orb had just appeared 
on the horizon and the distant snow mountains flashed like 
gigantic heliographs in the clear morning air. Straight 
as a plummet rose our camp fire smoke. The tap-tapping 
of Dick’s hammer and chisel was the chief sound that 
broke the morning silence. Standing in the doorway of 
the tent I reflected on the strangeness of Dick’s occupa¬ 
tion, and wondered how long ago it was since the unknown 
one who lay within the box, had beheld so glorious a 
dawn. 

The tapping ceased and Dick uttered an astonished cry. 
He had raised the coffin lid, removed some brown and 
withered fragments of a material that ages ago had been 
fine linen, and at our feet, bearing still upon his features 
a grim and haughty smile, lay a black-bearded warrior, 
wearing the armour he had worn in life, with a helmet upon 
his head and a cuirass over his breast oj identical patterns 
with those that Dick had discovered the previous evening. 

We stood and gazed—astounded. 

On the underside of the lid were hieroglyphics. 

” I cannot make it all out,” said Dick. “ But I gather 
that he was a captain of the King’s Guard and sole sur¬ 
vivor of an expedition that perished in a great flood. He 
apparently wandered among the hills for some time, and 
eventually became chief of a native tribe. The rest of the 
' narrative appears to give an account of the construction 
of his tomb. . . This man lived up to the traditions of 
his race.” 

“ Went down with his flag up,” I suggested. 


Dick's eye roved the hill-slope and the plain below. 

“A rich alluvial basin,” he said aloud. “Jimmy, get 
the guns and let us enjoy the morning sweetness." 

Nothing loth, I called for Sally and we set off. 

“ Sally, my boy,” remarked Dick, indicating the distant 
village, “ how is it that your relatives live up in the rocks 
like goats instead of on this smiling plain ? ” 

“ Um medicine man say plain full of ghosts,” replied 
Sally with a grin. 

“ Just so,” said Dick appreciatively. 

“ Big village here. Much warrior, much cattle. Floods 
come,” and Sally made a gesture more eloquent than i 
words. 

“Tradition is often founded on historical fact,” said 
Dick. “ Here is Sally, who knows nothing of either Egypt 
or her history, asserting that this vale is full of ghosts. 
Yesterday we found the armour of a man who was buried 
long ago in alluvial mud. This morning we read the 
narrative of a captain of Pharaoh’s guard saying that he 
alone was saved from the deluge. Finally, my dear Jimmy, 
history records that a certain expedition left Egypt for 
the south about 2000 b.c. and has not since been 
heard of.” 

I gazed over the plain with renewed interest. 

“ If there were only one survivor, the flood must have 
come suddenly,” continued Dick. “ Jimmy, where did the 
waters come from that flooded this plain in the twinkling 
of an eye 7 " ' , 

We had reached the forest belt and turned eastward, 
skirting' the line of trees. There was no undergrowth ; 
the tall trees shot upward stark and bare, the branches 
interlacing above and making a close canopy through which 
the light dimly filtered. The soil was soft and spongy, 
pungent with the odour of decayed vegetation and covered 
with the tracks of forest pig or game animals that did not 
make the forest their home, but had perforce to traverse it 
when passing from the plain to the open uplands above, 
or vice versa. Troops of little monkeys chattered angrily, 
hidden in the thick foliage high above our heads. 

Presently we came to an open road through the forest, 
as though in some far distant time a gang of men had 
made a railway cutting and left it incomplete. Small trees 
and bushes grew in abundance and many game tracks 
traversed its length. 

“ Road of elephant,” said Sally. 

“ Probably,” replied Dick thoughtfully. 

We turned and walked up one of the paths, ascending 
in a gentle gradient. For a mile the road led us in a dead 
straight line until at length we came to a low cliff, at the 
foot of which was the mouth of a cavern, something 
like an imperfectly hewn tunnel entrance. A fairly steep 
rock-strewn, but climbable, escarpment buttressed the cliff 
on each side, and along the base of this escarpment the 
forest abruptly ceased. 

Dick glanced at the cave and then back along the way 
we had come. 

“ What do you make of it, Jimmy ? ” he inquired. 

“ Looks like the entrance to a mine,” I answered. 

Then Sally drew our attention to a steinbuck above us 
on the hillside and about one hundred yards away. It fell 
at the shot, but was immediately on its legs again, and 
commenced climbing the steep slope. Knowing that it 
must have been hit we started in pursuit. 

It was a stiff climb. For upwards of a mile we followed 
the buck, until at length we brought it down close by the 
edge of a beautiful blue lake that lay in a gigantic rock 
basin on the mountain slope. 

Excepting the grass on the boulder-embedded slope 
we had just ascended, there was no vegetation. From . 
the opposite shore a great wall of black rock stretched to I 
the mountain summit. A little islet, apparently a knob of 
bare, solid rock, rose from the centre of the lake. 

Dick gazed long and thoughtfully at the lake and the 
plain below. • 

“ A splendid picture, Jimmy,” he said. “ I’ll just have 
a look round to see if this basin has an outlet. To-morrow, 

I am going into that hole we found below there.” 
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II. 

N EXT morning we were astir at dawn, and, laden 
with ropes, hammers, chisels, wooden pegs (to 
make steps if we had to climb anything vertical), 
candles, a prismatic comp’ass and clinometer, we 
set off on our survey. On arriving at the tunnel we left 
two of our men at the entrance and, accompanied only by 
Sally, plunged straightway into the cliff. 


In the interests of science and to facilitate Dick’s use 
of his instrv ents. Sally and I were requested to form 
the van. Contrary to my expectation, there was no sign of 
any cave, but the boring, if such it was, led gently upward 
with strange regularity. The rock was clean and smooth, 
hard and dry. 

We penetrated far into the mine, always upward. Now 
and then, as we came to a slight bend, we halted while 
Dick took an observation, and when Jhe sound of our 
footsteps ceased the silence was profound and uncanny ; 
il we spoke aloud the echoes of our voices rolled away 
into the bowels of the mountain as though the tunnel were 
some gigantic speaking-tube. 


Sally was not enjoying himself. He was a child of the 
sunshine and the place was getting on his nerves. Once or 
twice he was for turning back, but as he carried the ropes 
and one or two other little things that might be useful, I 
assured him that this was part of the fruits of signing on 
with a professor and that, nolens volens, where the professor 
went we went also. But I am afraid that my attempts tc 
cheer him were ineffectual. Never again will Sally sign on 
with any mad Briton who carries a geologist's hammer. 

But still we followed the path 
through the silence and always 
upward. Suddenly we came up 
against a rock wall and saw that 
our tunnel had taken a quick 
turn towards the vertical—had 
raised itself on end like a huge 
chimney. 

“ We must climb," said Dick 
coolly, and while Sally and my¬ 
self stood sceptically gazing into 
a black aperture that ascended at 
an angle of 70 degrees, Dick took 
liammer and chisel, cut a hole in 
the rock with a few deft strokes, 
and drove in one of the wooden 
pegs. 

'' If my theory and calculations 
hold good," he said, " we shall 
require about fifty of these pegs, 
each three feet above the other.” 
Sally groaned. 

Blisters covered my hands and 
much skin had come off the 
knuckles, but we were at the top 
of the shaft at last—two of us, 
that is, for Sally had gone back 
to the open air. It had been a 
stiff job and we sat panting on a 
rocky ledge, with our feet dang¬ 
ling over the chimney, enjoying 
a breather before taking on any 
more. 

It was a peculiar place, like 
a deep saucer with a hole cut 
through the bottom and a basin 
inverted over all. We scrambled 
u_> the sides to the saucer edge, 
and lay out flat with our heads 
nearly touching the roof. I thrust 
out my candle and gazed into 
the blackness. The candle was 
reflected perfectly from a surface 
scarcely a foot below my nose. 

“ Water 1 ” I gasped. 

From Dick came a long-drawn 
whistle of surprise. 

“ Jimmy 1 ” he said, " this is 
one of the strange places of the 
earth." 

He crept round the saucer edge. 
“ There’s water all round," he 
remarked. " I’m going to take 
soundings." 

He fastened an axe to a coil of 
rope and lowered it gently over at various places along 
the rim. 

“ Three feet at one spot. Indeterminate at most of the 
others. We'll get back. ’ 

Had I known then what Dick told me later, I should 
have got back much quicker. 

Early next morning, Dick was making inquiries con¬ 
cerning a canoe. Sally knew of none, so forthwith was 
instructed to cut down a couple of small trees and have 
them ready on the shore of the lake shortly after noon. 

" Sorry I cannot go shooting. Jimmy I But this place 
fascinates me." 

I was beginning to feel the spell also. The discoveries 


11 The vale below was one great lake cf turbid yellow water . , , the waters were 
literally raised in an enormous heap." (See page 8 8.) 
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we had made, and my companion’s intense and obvious 
interest, had aroused my curiosity. For once I telt keen on 
research. 

Dick spent his morning in surveying, whilst Sally and I 
laboured at tree felling. At noon we had fashioned quite 
a serviceable raft to carry us to the island in the lake. 

" A rift," said Dick, as we gingerly ferried ourselves 
to our goal. " Volcanic origin ! ” 

By which he doubtless meant that the hole which the 
lake now filled had been hewn out of the mountains by 
volcanic or earthquake action. 

We found a landing place and scrambled ashore. It was 
simply a huge lump of bare black rock, with almost pre¬ 
cipitous sides and a concave top. Its area was perhaps 
half an acre. Dick had commandeered all the fine rope 
the camp possessed and commenced taking soundings. 
Foot after foot the weight sank down by the rock, until at 
last all our coils were exhausted and we had not plumbed 
the bottom. 

“ Three hundred and fifteen feet," he remarked. 
" This kind of lake is generally fairly deep. We'll try 
the other side of the islet." 

But although we tried in various places we did not reach 
the bottom. When we had finished with the sounding¬ 
line we sat down for a brief rest. Dick made a few entries 
in his note-book. Presently he closed his book and sat 
looking out over the blue waters that stretched out all 
around us—a beautiful expansive scene. 

*' In this rock, and as far as l can judge, about forty 
feet below us, is the place we visited yesterday,” he said. 

- * * * • * » * 

That night a violent thunderstorm, accompanied by a 
tropical downpour of rain, broke over our camp. It was 
the opening of the rainy season. 

The next morning Dick was more precise and mysterious 
than ever. 

“ Tell your medicine man," he said to Sally, "to keep 
his people well up on the high land, and his cattle out’of 
the valley." 

" Jimmy! " he said to me. " Will you move the camp ? ” 
He showed me on a sketch map where he wished the 
new pitch. “ I'll tell you why when I come back. I'm 
just going to have another look at that shaft.” 

" Alone ? ” I questioned. 

"You'll want all hands for the moving," he replied. 
" Besides, it’s just a little matter of rock texture. Dry 
stuff, Jimmy. I wouldn’t afflict you with it." 

It was close on sunset when we finished onr labours. 
Dick had returned from his geological studies and suggested 
a stroll on the lake shore before darkness set in. 

We walked on for a while in silence, enjoying the beauty 
of a gorgeous sunset—a herald of the rains that were still 
to come. On the surface of the lake there was not a 
ripple, and on the bleak rock of the farther shore brooded 
an intense silence. 

"The calm before the storm,” I suggested. 

" Yes ! ” affirmed Dick. “ Do you know, Jimmy, I 
think we are in for the spectacle that dismayed our ancient 
captain and destroyed Pharaoh’s guardsmen." 

" What ! ” I exclaimed, staring at him in amazement. 

“The shaft that you thought was a mine is really an 
outlet to this lake, and the road through the forest that 
Sally believed was trodden by elephants was cut by' water, 
a hydraulic ram of inconceivable power. 

" The lake,” Dick continued, ” is the reservoir of an 
automatic siphon, Somewhere on the sides of yonder 
island is a vent through which water makes its way into 
the interior of the rock. When the water reaches to a 
certain height—the saucer edge, where you sat so un¬ 
concerned—the lake empties itself into the plain below. 
Can you conceive *it, Jimmy ? A pressure of 15 lbs. to 
the square inch on an area of more than four square miles, 
impelling a force of water through that tunnel ? ” 

Still I failed to comprehend the full significance of my 
friend’s remarks. 


" I am also of opinion that the connecting vent is fairly 
low down. The mean annual rainfall of this region is 
about 25 inches. Allowing for evaporation and taking our 
incomplete soundings as an average depth, the lake will 
take about 1000 years to fill. Therefore, Jimmy, the folks 
of these parts see the show every 1000 years. Our friend 
the captain saw it. There are traditions of it mentioned 
in the native villages with bated breath.' And the lake 
is nearly full now." 

Then the truth dawned on my slow brain. 

" And you went up the shaft this morning just to see 
if the waters had risen ? " I asked. 

" Yes ! ” he answered quietly. 

" And suppose the thing had started," I said. The 
realisation of the risk he had taken was appalling. 

" It didn’t,” he said with a smile. 

Most certainly Professor Richard Sheer was a very 
brave man. 

******* 

A short thunderstorm, awful and brilliant in its grandeur, 
ushered in the rain. The darkness was intense. The rain 
in torrents washed the granite hills, swished and sluiced 
through the shivering forests, and swept the vale belov*. 
To the accompaniment of the roar of the downpour, we 
turned in for a few hours’ rest. Sometime in the dark 
_hours I was awakened by Dick. 

“ Listen I ’’ he said. 

The deluge still continued, but above the din of the fall¬ 
ing torrents the air was full of a deep insistent thunderous 
roar. 

"The flood!” he said again. “God help any living 
creature that is sheltering on the plain to-night. ” 

We anxiously awaited the dawn. 

• * * * * * * 

A vast, smooth, opaque ridge of water, issuing from the 
tunnel mouth and hurtling along the forest-road with speed 
so vast that no motion was perceptible, rose up before 
us. For some moments we stood petrified, enthralled, so 
strange was the realisation of that awful power. Then 
Dick took a stone and hurled it with full force against the 
wall of water. The missile rebounded into the air and fell 
far behind us. 

“ A rifle-shot could not penetrate that,” he said. 

I had heard of streams of water being used in gold-mines 
to wash the soil from hill-slopes, and that if you struck 
the water with an axe as it issued from the nozzle of the 
pipe the axe would fly out of y*our hand ; but this in front 
of us—no power that man could imagine would ever equal 
it. It was immense and terrifying. 

We 'ascended the escarpment. The ground shook and 
throbbed beneath our feet, testifying vividly'to the gigantic 
power enchained below, and when we could see above 
the tree tops we beheld a sight that was more amazing 
still. 

The vale below was one great lake of turbid yellow 
water, and in the centre of it, where the ram was driving 
and meeting resistance, the waters were literally raised in 
an enormous heap, a huge mound of torrent and froth, a 
tremendous bubbling cauldron. Down the water-mound 
great streams poured in all directions, spreading them¬ 
selves to the farthest bounds of the plain. The uproar was 
terrific. 

” What a spectacle ! ” I exclaimed. 

” Can you imagine it, Jimmy ? Can you picture the 
host of Egypt being caught in this—the chariots and horse¬ 
men—the tents and munitions of war—the annihilation 
of all ? ” 

The tumult was over. The lake on the lull-side, save 
for an insignificant pool right down in the hollow, was 
a vast cavity in the rock from which a gigantic pillar 
rose upwards—our rocky islet of a previous day. Below, 
the spacious vale had become a spacious lake whose 
waters lapped the roots of the tall trees that marked its 
fringe. 
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The “ B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY ** COLLECTOR/* 



T O commence this month’s instalment of philatelic chat, 
let us, in just a few words, discuss the subject 
as to why stamp collecting is so thoroughly “ worth 
while." 

In the first place, and taking mere " fun ” first, it is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pleasant pastime. It provides one of the best indoor 
spare-time occupations that you can find. You can get along 
with it very nicely when you are quite alone. Or you can 
foregather with your friends, and compare and exchange and 
discuss stamps till your period of leisure reaches its limit. The 
interest taken in postage stamps is practically universal; boys 
and girls, men and women, all like to see and to know about 
stamps. You will find that when your collection of stamps is 
beginning to run into, say, hundreds, most grown-up people 
will derive pleasure from now 
and again inspecting it. That 
is the amusement-providing side 
of philately. 

Stamp-collecting broadens a 
boy’s outlook upon the world. 

There is no doubt whatever about 
that. It teaches him to think 
44 Imperially,” to ever bear in 
mind that there are other lands 
besides his own. With gentle 
reminders, it constantly recalls to the British boy the circum¬ 
stance that he is luckily a member of the greatest Empire 
upon which the sun lias ever shone. And when, in his stamp- 
collecting, he looks upon these myriad little paper symbols of 
allegiance to one King and Emperor, there can be hardly a 
single British boy philatelist but that becomes thus more 
proudly conscious of the splendid heritage that is his. 

Naturally enough, in this consideration of the subjecl, I am 
all along referring to intelligent stamp-collecting—the acquiring 
of specimens by a thoughtful collector. And such a boy 
collector will discover that, with his postage stamps, he is 
steadily gaining also a greater knowledge of geography and of 
history. 

Mention of the latter fact reminds me that Messrs. Bright and 
Son, of 164 Strand, London, W.C. 2, have just brought out a 
nearly 400-page illustrated catalogue of the “ Stamps of the 
Continent of Europe and its Colonies,” a work that should be in 
the hands of all collectors, and the price of which is 2 s. 10 d. post 
free. In the preface to that comprehensive catalogue, I find 
this corroborative paragraph: 

” Since the commencement of the present titanic struggle for 
Freedom and Righteousness, the stamps of the Continent of 
Europe, and the Colonies and Protectorates of its different States, 
have shared with those of the British Empire the premier position 
in the eyes of collectors. Not only have many changes already 
occurred, but many more are yet to come, the stamps issued 
in connection with these changes portraying the progress of the 
tremendous struggle .” 

The italics are mine. And the words they accentuate addi¬ 
tionally serve to point the moral that, in his album, the stamp 
collector may possess a pictorial epitome of the course of the 
World's Greatest War—modern history presented in the most 
concise and convincing form of any. 

Our new issues this month include two Epirus, each 1 lepton 
and both of noteworthy design; Italy, claret, 60 centisimi; 



Iceland, 15 aur; Tangier, overprinted on Morocco, 2 centimes ; 
and the new Bahamas halfpenny war tax, printed in London. 
The temporary id. War Tax Bahamas that were printed locally, 
pending the arrival of the London overprints, are curiosities to 
look out for, as there is reported to have been a very limited 
issue. 

The philatelic world is full of rumours and predictions con¬ 
cerning the high-speed aeroplane posts of the future. As evi¬ 
denced by the Air Mail Service stamp published in the “ Comer ” 
last month, the United States promise to be well to the fore 
in this endeavour. Concerning that U.S. “airplane” stamp, 
here is an additional item of interest. The biplane stamp was 
printed in sheets of ico. From some cause or other, one sheet 
of the stamps was printed with the biplane vignette upside 
down, the “airplane ” being, as it were, half way through the 
performance of looping-the-loop. This sheet of “errors” was 
/purchased by a New York financier for ^4,000. These stamps 
are known as “ inverted centres,” and have aroused prodigious 
interest amongst American collectors. Like so many other 
countries, England will have whole fleets of aeroplanes available 
after the War. Without doubt, the existence of these machines, 
no longer all wanted for warlike or defensive purposes, will act 
as a stimulant towards the provision of an aerial post on many 
routes. 

As a word of advice, I should like to assure all our young 
philatelists that in acquiring stamps or albums and accessories 
of all kinds, they will be perfectly safe in dealing with any firm 
whose name is referred to in the “Comer." It may be advan¬ 
tageous, though, in such transactions to mention the “ B.O.P.” 
to the dealer with whom you are trading. I have already spoken 
of Messrs. Bright & Son. Many boys, when starting to collect, 
welcome some evidence as to the utility of a particular album. 
In that respect a capital selection wall be the “ No. 11 ” album, 
morocco cloth, superior binding and finish, that is sold by 
Messrs. Errington and Martin, of South 
Hackney, London, E. 9. Its price is 65. 6 d. 
Trade announcements of both these firms 
wall be found in our advertisement pages, 
and the beginner who is equipping himself 
for the philatelic fray will do w’ell to send 
for their price lists. 

There are a good many sc-called golden 
rules for stamp-collectors, the merits of 
J which, amongst a multitude of other matters, 
we will discuss later on. Without doubt, how'- 
ever, the most important rule of all is that you should collect only 
stamps that are in good condition. To stamps that are dirty, 
tom, greasy, or clipped, you should pay no attention whatever. 
The only possible exception is in the case of a stamp that is 
very rare indeed, and, naturally enough, boys do not often come 
across such treasures. In the ordinary way you should, in 
exchanging or purchasing, acquire only such stamps as are in 
perfect condition, for the inclusion of imperfect stamps, be they 
ever so few T , will quite spoil the effect of your entire collection. 
This is a point to which the young collector should pay especial 
attention, because, odd as it may seem, some fellow’s get so in 
the way of accepting dirty stamps that gradually they fail to 
distinguish such from clean ones l As a philatelist, however, 
you should aim at perfection from the start , and see to it that 
all the stamps you have are perfect of their kind. 
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The Fisher of the Falls. 

Episodes in the Life of an Otter. 

By S. V. POULTNEY. 


I. 

T HE shadows of the long elms that fringed the 
river in Moor Park were lengthening, and the 
fast setting sun was dimpling the grass with 
sparkling points of light, as it shone through the 
foliage, and through the boughs overhead a soft, cool wind 
was blowing and sighing in harmony, though almost 
silenced by the roaring of the river, when a man stepped 
out of the semi-darkness under the elms and stood watching 
the water. 

The river at this point was like a mountain torrent. 
Its surface was torn and slashed into a thousand yawning 
pools, that swirled hungrily over the grey, wet rocks 
that were for ever moistened by the mists of foam and 
spray, caused by the churning of the limpid green waters. 
These shone with all 
colours of the rain¬ 
bow, and the curling 
caps of foam were 
dazzling in their 
whiteness. They 
leapt from the top of 



eat his catch. The man cursed softly, and turning on 
his heel, strode away into the gathering darkness, while 
the otter lay on the flat rock, and bit dainty pieces out 
of the salmon, that lay under his paws, still quivering in 
death. He caught the scent of the man, standing under 
the trees, and showed his natural hatred by baring his 
gleaming teeth. Then, leaving the salmon almost un¬ 
touched, he slipped noiselessly into the water, and swam 
to his holt, a large burrow probably made by the rabbits, 
or caused by the falling of a tree, for one such overhung 
his burrow and made a cosy nest. 

He was a fine big otter. His coat was a slightly greyish 
brown, fading into a line of yellow white under the belly. 
His legs were short but possessed of great strength, as 
evidenced by the speed with which he shot through the 
water. His head was round and dog-like in appearance, 

although the snout was 
. not quite so long, and the 

ears were smaller and 
covered with silky fur. 
so that they could hardly 
lie seen. His teeth were 
sharp and deadly, and his 
eyes—a soft mellow brown 
—seemed to breathe kind¬ 
ness and docility. But anger 
him: his lips would wrinkle 
into a snarl along his jet- 
black nose, revealing his 
white teeth, while from some¬ 
where in his chest would 
rise a deep, cavernous growl. 
His neck hair would rise 
and bristle along his neck 
and shoulders, and his eyes 
would turn from that soft 
brown to a hard brown- 
and glisten with hatred. His body would become 
his muscles would knot under his silky skin ; 


black, 

tense 


the fall, thrashing on to the 
rdcks below, singing and shriek¬ 
ing like demons let loose. Here 
and there a branch • of a tree, 
torn from its hold by the hungry 
waters, was tossed from pool to 
pool, from rock to rock, and 
thrown into the churning race, 
to be swirled away into the calm depths 
below the fall. There the water chuckled 
over the hidden boulders, and then purled 
away toward the sea, where the salmon 
lay waiting to leap the falls, to spawn 
higher up the river. 

The man's reverie was broken by a 
shadow that shot through the water before 
him. He followed it with his eyes, hardly daring to move 
a muscle, and he saw the long tail, symmetrical body, and 
short sturdy legs of a big otter, as he chased a fine salmon 
to the edge of the falls. He saw a sudden flash, and then 
caught sight of a silvery belly, as the otter, with the salmon 
between his teeth, made his way to his favourite rock to 



he would spread his forelegs slightly apart, sinking his 
belly to the ground, where he would remain, spitting and 
snarling in one's face, more in the manner of a cat than 
a dog. 

Two days later the man came again, bringing with him 
a big steel-jawed trap. He cut a long pole from the 
neighbouring wood, pointed one end and drove a nail in 
slantwise near the bottom. Over this he slipped the ring 
connected by a chain to the trap, then he drove the pole 
into the bed of the river, until the top was just below the 
water. He carefully arranged his trap, sprang back the 
jaws, and left it. 

An hour later, the otter swam up to the rock with 
a fish in his mouth, and was climbing on to it, when, 
in spite of the man’s carefulness, the latter’s scent 
struck his nostrils. 

He dropped the fish, 
which fell on the spring, so 
near was he to the trap. 
There was a snap, and the 
grinning jaws of the trap 
held the dead fish by 
M , the neck. The otter was 

® puzzled. He looked carc- 

“ The otter made hia fully at the trap, and at 
way to hia favourite rook the back of his head some- 
to eat his catch.” where he thought he had 




There was a swirl of water, and in a few moments he returned with a fish in his mouth, 
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seen one such before. He had the remotest vision of a 
brother who had squealed horribly, dived into the laughing 
water, and had never risen again. 

He sniffed over the rock, from the place on which the 
man had first stepped, to the trap, which now held the 
dead fish. Then it was that he saw the pole driven into 
the ground in the river. He slipped silently into the 
water, and surveyed the man’s work. Quite accidentally 
he touched the chain of the trap, which slipped from the 
rock and fell with a splash into the water. That was 
sufficient. That night the otter ate his supper lower down 
the river, by the side' of a small fall, where the salmon 
were jumping. Their tails hit the water with a smack, 
sending the fish like a silver streak of light through the air 
and landing at the top of the fall, to swim happily away 
up stream. 


II. 

S the day was breaking over the hills up river, and 
sending the'water into myriads of sparkling shades 
of light from the lashed foam and swirling pools, 
the man again appeared, coming through the wood. 

He could hardly contain his joy when he saw that the 
trap was gone : had slid down the pole into the water. He 
stepped with feverish haste on to the rock, and gripping the 
pole, strove to pull it out of the bed of the river. It came 
gradually, and then with a heave he brought it to the top 
of the water and found he had trapped a ten-pound 
salmon. 

That he was disappointed was 
evident by the manner in which 
he condemned the otter for a 
" sly dog,” a " sneaking fisher,” 
and many other unprintable terms 
of abuse. 

He knew that an 
otter once escaped 
from a trap would 
never touch one again, 
so, picking up his 
trap and tackle, he 
slouched off into the 
wood, grumbling and 
cursing otters in 
general, and this one 
in particular, all un¬ 
aware that two brown- ■ 
black eyes glistening 
with hatred, and two 
lips, wrinkling in a 
horrible snarl, showing 
the white teeth beneath, were near him—very near him. 
Had he known this he would not perhaps have been so 
easy. 

A few days later, while basking in tine rays of a westering 
sun, the otter suddenly became uneasy : a vague sense of 
restless longing came over him : something seemed missing. 
He got up and gazed round. He snuffed inquiringly at 
the breeze, cocking his ears and wrinkling his nose in 
expectation. 

Down wind came the scent of a female otter. He plunged 
rather noisily into the water, and swam toward the origina¬ 
tor of the scent. 

She was lying on a little rock in mid-stream. At sight 
of her, his natural caution returned, and diving, he came 
to the surface at the foot of the rock on which she lay. At 
the sound of the water dripping from his coat, she whirled 
upon him. her teeth bared. He crept to the other end 
of the rock and lay watching her. Presently he dropped 
into the stream. There was a swirl of water and in a 
few moments he returned with a fish in his mouth, and 
dropping it on the rock lay down again. He whined, and 
crossing the rock she sniffed noses with him and then 
devoured the salmon he had caught. 

Later, he slipped into the water and looked back in¬ 


quiringly at her. She followed, and together they swam 
to his holt. 

' Weeks passed, aDd in that holt two otter cubs were born. 
They were tiny, soft balls of fluff that squeaked and cried 
when he sniffed at them—which he very rarely did, for his 
mate, for some unknown reason, would fly at him in a 
towering rage, a veritable avalanche of seething fur and 
teeth. The cubs were fed on frogs, and when old enough 
were taught to catch them for themselves. 

Then one day the man came. 

The female otter and her young had been out hunting 
for frogs, and were returning along the rocky bank of the 
river, the cubs rolling and scrambling over one another, 
when he stepped out of the shadow of the wood. 

There was one sharp dog-like bark, and all three dis¬ 
appeared under the 
big elm that spanned 
the river. It was t oo 
late—the man had 
seen. 

Three days later 
the man appeared, 
and the dog otter, 
when lying on a rock 
in the cool of the 
evening—for be came 
out rarely during the 
brightness of the day 
—saw him with a 
sack on his back by 
the .fallen elm. He 
barked, and plunging 
into the river swam 
hard toward the holt. 

Once there, one 
sniff was enough : 
the cubs were gone. 

He barked again, 
and putting his nose 
to the trail he fol¬ 
lowed the man. His 
mate heard that bark, 
and in a few minutes 
knew all. She sniffed 
at the trail, and a 
light of terrible hatred 
came into her eyes, 
her lips parted, form¬ 
ing a sickly snarl. 
She too followed the 
trail. 

Although a natur¬ 
ally slow and clumsy 
walker, the dog otter soon caught up with the man, who, 
never troubling to look behind, did not think the otter 
would leave his natural element to follow him. 

Little did he know of the otter’s carefulness as a 
parent. 

For over an hour the otter followed the man. Why? He 
did not know. He realised that the man carried something 
that belonged to him, that his cubs were in the sack on the 
broad back in front. Some strange impulse urged him on. 
What he intended doing he did not in the least know. He 
did not understand anything : it was just pure animal love, 
and that in a male. He .slid clumsily along fn the man’s 
wake, hardly realising that he ought to take cover in the 
high bushes and grass that grew by the side of the path. 
Very soon they came to a hut in a clearing of the wood, 
guarded by a rough lurcher type of dog. Luckily the wind 
was in the right direction, so the dog did not get the 
otter’s scent. The latter lay hidden in the undergrowth 
watching every movement of the hated man. He saw 
him fling the sack containing the cubs through the 
open door of the hut and shut it. leaving the lurcher to 
guard it. 

The man made off in the opposite direction, to inform 
the squire, who owned the park, of his find. The otter 
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watched liiru disappear among the trees and then crept 
round the hut, coming up behind the unsuspecting dog. 
.Nearer and nearer he crept, and then, leaping a clear ten 
' feet, he dropped on the drowsy dog. The whole fight did 
not last ten seconds. Before the dog could recover from 
the surprise, the otter’s teeth were at his throat and his life 
blood was spilling on the ground. The otter watched the 
convulsions of his enemy, and crossed to the door. He 
pushed against it with his shoulder : it creaked, and stand¬ 
ing on his hind legs he exerted all his great strength, until 
the rusty hinged door swung slowly open. He ran to 
the sack and sniffed at it with delight, listening to the 
muffled squeaks and growls within. He took hold of one 
corner, and tugging and pulling, he dragged the sack back 
along the trail. 

His mate saw him coming, dragging the sack, his feet 
pressed hard into the ground, his neck stretched to its 


fullest extent. Every muscle was knotted and hard, and 
quivering in lines along his body. 

Together they ripped the sack to shreds, and taking 
each a cub by the loose skin at the back of the neck, made 
their way to the river. 

All night they travelled, and the morning found them by 
the side of another fall, almost the counterpart of the one 
nearwhichthe dog otter had so nearly lost his life in the trap. 

Here a new holt was found, under the shadow of some 
waving firs, and here it was that the cubs learned to fish 
the falls, trapping the salmon by the edge of the roaring 
torrent, as their father had done while the fish leaped 
and fell back and leaped again next day, to reach the top 
of the falls and swim to the spawning grounds up the river. 
But the otters, both old and young, had a terrible hatred 
of anything in the form of a trap, and a great, loathing fear 
of man. 


The Swiss of “ the Legion.” 

By "CAMPAIGNER.” 


I T will be remembered that in the June, 1918, number of 
the Boy’s Own Paper there appeared an illustrated 
article entitled " The Foreign Legion : France's Famous 
Fighting Force that Can Do Anything but Retreat.’’ 
The cover design of that number showed a spirited presentment 
of a private of the Legion, rifle in hand, facing the foe. That 
notice of the redoubtable Ligion Jatrang&re attracted a good 
deal of attention, and particularly so amongst such of our 
readers as are members of that sturdy if small neutral nation, 
the Swiss. The reason for the special interest in the topic 
evinced by the Swiss should be known to all British boys, 
and we publish it here in order to make the article still more 
complete. 

The article in question told of the 
almost incredible daring and dash of the 
Legion, of its devotion to duty, and of 
some of its gains and glories. Since the 
account was written, the Legion has gone 
on adding to its laurels, and amongst 
other rare distinctions the flag of the 
" Marching Regiment,” formed by the 
iusion of the First and Second Regiments 
of the Legion, has been decorated with 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. In 
publishing the decree conferring this dis¬ 
tinction, the Journal Officieloi the French 
Army referred to the Legion in these proud 
terms: 

" A marvellous regiment, animated by 
hatred of the enemy and by the highest 
spirit of sacrifice.” 

how comes the point intended to be 
emphasised concerning the " Marching 
Regiment” of the Legion. No less than 
about one-half of the effective strength of 
the regiment is composed of Swiss volun- 
tetrs, heroes who of their own free will 
offered their lives to the Allies. That 
sacrifice many of them have made. 

Happily for itself, the Swiss nation, as a 
nation, has not been at war. Every one 
of these men might have remained comfort¬ 
ably at home, instead of courting touch- 
and-go with Death as a ligionnaire. There 
are those who are by birth French-Swiss, 
and there are German-Swiss and Italian- 


Stviss. In every nation, too, there are those who do not side 
with the opinions of their fellows. But, as history has re¬ 
peatedly evidenced, no matter what other claims may seek to 
sway him, the Swiss is first of all a patriot. He comes, as do 
our own splendid Highlanders, of a fearless and fighting stock. 
Therefore, and though Switzerland was not actually in the fray, 
when the call came to defend the right, these many Swiss, 
eager for arms, hastened to enlist on the side of the Allies in 
the only way open to them to do so. They joined the Foreign 
Legion, and under the flag of France lent their effective aid in 
hurling back the world's enemy. 

To anyone who would learn more fully as to the glorious deeds 
of these devoted men, we would recommend 
perusal of a little book entitled " The 
Swiss in the Service of France,” which 
has been published (in French) by 
M. Gauthey-Des Gouttes, President, CEuvre 
de solidarity et d'assistance aux voiontaires 
suisses, 3 rue Boileau, Paris. To that 
gentleman we are indebted for the photo¬ 
graph of one of the Swiss ligionnaires that 
is reproduced upon this page, one brave 
Swiss soldier from a noblo band that has 
fallen upon the field of honour. 

At the beginning of the war, in August 
1914, no fewer than two thousand Swiss 
offered themselves in Paris. Of these, 
eighteen hundred were accepted. In all, 
between two thousand five hundred and 
three thousand offered themselves every¬ 
where. When compiling his book, M. 
Gauthey-Des Gouttes was in communication 
with three hundred German-Swuss and five 
hundred French and Italian Swiss of the 
Legion. The ages of those actually ac¬ 
cepted for fighting in the Foreign Legion 
ranged from seventeen to fifty-eight, and 
the expressive comment was not long 
since made on their quality, that, being 
staunch campaigners and splendid shots, 
" the Swiss are the cement of the regiment.” 

So another notable chapter is added by 
this war to the history of a remarkable 
regiment. And the moving chronicle will 
tell to all posterity how the Swiss of the 
Foreign Legion earned undying fame, 



A Swiss Legionnaire. 
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A Tale of Adventure in the South Atlantic. 

By W. E. CULE, 

Author of " Roiliosoo and I;** “The Black Fifteen;** “ Rodboroufh School,” etc. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE STORY OF RICHARD LEWIS OF BARMOUTH 

partake of a meal, for there was a dish of biscuits on the 
table and a plate of some kind of tinned meat; but it was 
very obvious that he had made preparations for only one 
person ! 

“ I expect you had forgotten all about us, hadn’t you ? ” 
asked Oliver, as we threw our caps down upon the bed. 

“ No.” said the old man simply. “ It wasn't that. I 
wasn’t quite sure that you were real. I have so many 
visitors, but never real ones.” 

“ How would you tell if they were real or not ? ” asked 
Oliver, showing no surprise whatever; and the old man’s 
reply was of a pathetic and startling nature. For a long 
minute he looked at us, and then he drew slowly nearer. 
He laid his hands upon my sleeve, and gripped the arm 
beneath. He looked into my eyes and touched my cheeks. 
Then he turned to Oliver. 

“ Take my hand,” said my friend suddenly. 

They clasped hands. I knew Oliver’s hand-clasp, how 
warm and vital it was, and now the old man realised it 
too. He was past the age of agitation or excitement, but 
he showed that lie was satisfied. Going to a small cup¬ 
board, he produced a couple of plates; cups, saucers, and 
knives and forks, and laid them upon the table. Then, 
still in silence, but visibly shaken, he made coffee on the 
little stove. 

Everything lieneeded was at hand, and though he moved 
slowly lie worked with the sure touch of the sailer. Five 
minutes later we were seated at the queerest meal we 
had ever taken, and I was listening to the most remark¬ 
able conversation I had ever heard. 

” What kind of people have your visitors been ? " asked 
Oliver, in a friendly, sympathetic way. “ Mostly folks 
you knew, I suppose ? ” 

“Always,” said the old man, in the same simple, un¬ 
emotional fashion. ” Old friends and shipmates. All the 
men I have ever sailed with have come in from the sea. 
sometimes very friendly, but never real. And almost every 
day the Master conies along the beach from the way he went. 
with the captain at iiis side and all the others marching 
behind. More than once they were so real that I have 
gone running out to meet them ; and he has always said : 
' Well, Lewis, how are tilings going ? Is all well ? ’ But 
when 1 got close enough to touch his hand, there was 
nobody there.” 

There was something of vacant wonder in the faded grey 




HE bungalow was a small 
one, built entirely of wood. 
As we discovered later, the 
Earl of Barmouth, on find¬ 
ing reasons for a prolonged 
stay upon the Honeycomb, 
had made a special voyage 
to Monte Video for timber 
and other materials, so that 
he might remain ashore 
with some comfort and 
convenience. _ Thus his 
little house would have 
shamed many a country cottage in Old England. 

We had very curious sensations as we knocked at the door. 
It was so strange to find a civilised wooden door in such a 
place as this ! But the first knock brought no answer ; 
and the second, though much more decided, was equally 
fruitless. At last, Oliver positively thumped the wood 
with Ills fist, ending up by seizing the latch and shaking it 
impatiently. Then we heard footsteps, the lock was turned, 
and once more we were face to face with the old man of the 
beach. 

His glance was noticeably vacant, and without his cap, 
with his thin grey hair all awry, he looked older and feebler 
than when we had met him earlier. From the first, Oliver 
was very gentle and considerate with him, as you shall see. 

" Well, we’re back,” he said cheerfully. ” And we’ve 
borrowed lots of things. We’ve seen your ship, too, and 
a very fine ship she is.” 

The old man stood aside to let us pass, and closed the door 
behind us. Then, still without speaking, he led the way up 
a short passage wdiich had one door on each side of it. He 
chose the door on the right, and we followed him into the 
room. 

It was a room measuring about fourteen feet square, 
with its wdndow looking out upon the sea and the ship. It 
contained a comfortable-looking bed, a small table, and 
several chairs, while warmth was furnished by a very neat, 
open-fronted coal stove, whose chimney found an outlet 
in the back wall of the room. At our coming the occupant 
had been about to light a lamp, and he completed this task 
before he paid any further attention to his guests. It was 
a good lamp, and as the light shot up he turned to look us 
over. Then we both noticed that he had been about to 
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eyes that gazed at us in the light of the lamp ; and as I 
met that gaze I suddenly began to understand the terror 
and the pity of it—no, not to understand fully, but to get 
some glimpse of understanding. Before Oliver could speak, 
he went on : 

“ Once the ' Ocean Pearl ’ came sailing in, just in the 
evening, when it was getting dark ; but I knew her, for 
she was my first ship, back in fifty-eight. I went to 
Australia with Captain Williams, and all the rest of tne 
crew ran off to the goldfields, and we had to lie up nine 
months in Sydney Harbour. Yes, the ' Ocean Pearl ' came 
sailing in, and dropped anchor right astern of the ‘ Plyn- 
limmon 1 ; and there was Williams on the poop, as big 
and red as ever. ‘ You there, Dick Lewis ? ’ he calls out, 
' We’ve come to fetch you. You’ll come on board first 
tiling in the morning, and we'll take you home.’ ‘ No. 
Captain Williams,’ says I. ' I’m in charge here, and I 
can’t go till the Master comes back. It wouldn’t be like 
you to want me to desert, and it wouldn’t be like me to 
do it.’ Then I heard 
Captain Williams laugh 
out till the sound went 
all over the island. 

’ It’s the same old Dick 
Lewis,’ he said. ‘ He 
won’t budge an inch ! ’ 

And when I looked out 
in the morning the 
’ Ocean Pearl ’ was gone. 

But of course, sir, 
she hadn’t really been 
there.” 

There was a long 
pause—all the more ter¬ 
rible to me for the calm 
way in which Oliver 
took his food while he 
brought out this amaz¬ 
ing story. Then: 

"Tell us about the 
Master,” he said kindly. 

’’ How long has he been 
away ? ” 

Lewis seemed to con¬ 
sider, and I perceived 
now what Oliver had 
seen earlier — that his 
mind was no longer 
capable of thought with¬ 
out a great effort. 

" Well, it may be a 
month," he said slowly. 

"Or, perhaps, a few days more. You see, the Master went 
first, taking the first officer with him, and the chief engineer, 
and the steward, and ten men besides. He would be away a 
week at most, he said ; but he didn’t come back in a week, 
and there was no word of him. So then Captain Powell 
gets anxious, and sends another lot on the track of the 
party, to see what had become of them ; but they didn’t 
come back either. So then Captain Powell in ten days 
or so, made up another party, leaving three of us in charge 
of the house and the ship. And the other two with me were 
Chari.s Roper and Albert Perkins.” 

At this point I almost forgot my food, for I perceived 
that a tragedy was being unrolled before me. But Oliver 
saw my face and gently kicked my foot under the table; 
so I looked as unconcerned as I could and went on eating. 
But my attention now was a taut and trembling cord. 

" And what happened to them ? ” asked Oliver. Where¬ 
upon the old man raised his head to show a sudden angry 
gleam in those faded eyes; and his voice trembled as he 
replied : 

" What happened to them ? Just what they deserved. 
In a little while they got tired of waiting and said they 
would go. I would not go with them, so they went without 
me. They took the biggest boat and plenty of provisions, 
and went to get out through the water-cave, where we had 


come in ; but next day some pieces of the boat were brought 
back here by the tide, and Albert Perkins was brought 
back too. I took him out of the water and buried him 
back in the shingle. The rocks in the water-cave had 
battered his poor body to death." 

" And then you were left alone ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. But I had plenty of everything on the ship, 
and I managed. It was very quiet, but then I was busy 
keeping things clean and neat for the Master when he 
should come. -I had no time to be idle or to get rusty.” 

We had seen the ship, and could imagine how her care 
had kept this one man employed ; but Oliver had not yet 
finished. 

“ You said you had been into the water-course down 
which we came,” he said. “Have you made any other 
explorations ? Which way did the Earl go ? Have you 
tried to trace his party ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” said Richard Lewis. ’’ The Earl went 
to cross the island, thinking he might find his way to the 

northern coast. It is ter¬ 
rible rough going, for 
there is no road, only a 
jumble of rocks and 
boulders. But I gave two 
days to it—yes, that 
was last week—and came 
at last to the foot of 
the cliffs of the northern 
coast. Then there was 
no way, seemingly, except 
through a great cave, and 
I hadn’t taken enough 
candles with me to try it. 
So I had to come back •, 
but I’m going again later, 
to make sure—if the Earl 
doesn’t come back before, 
which I expect he will. 
But this island is a wild 
place for caves and sucli 
like.” 

“ So it is,” said Oliver 
briefly. 

" Yes, sir, so it is. And 
for my own part I like the 
open air and the open 
sea.” 

For a while a silence 
fell. Oliver and I doubt¬ 
less thought of the great 
pit. while old Dick Lewis 
thought of the great cave 
in the northern face of the island. But there was still 
a little more to know. 

“ Why did the Earl come to the island first ? " asked 
Oliver. “ What was he specially interested in ? ” 

" Rocks and things,” said Richard Lewis. " They 
call it-” 

“ Geology ? ” asked Oliver quickly. 

” That’s it, sir. It was his hobby, and he went right 
round the world for it. We just called here on the way home 
from South America, but as soon as he’d looked round he 
said he must stay a while. So we stayed, and his lordship 
gathered many bits of rock together here. Just come and 
look in the next room.” 

By- this time we had finished our meal and had pushed 
our plates aside. Lewis rose, took up the lamp, and led 
the way out across the passage to the next room. 

It was similar in size to the first, but it was furnished and 
fitted differently. True, there was a bed in the middle 
here also, and a table and a couple of chairs ; but the 
chief difference lay in the racks of wooden drawers 
which had been built up against the walls on every side 
but one. Lewis went to one of these and drew it out, 
to show' it half filled with chippings of rock. 

“ There’s hundreds of these,” he said. “ And no doubt 
the Master will bring back hundreds more. His lordship 
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was a great one for having things done in order and neatly, 
as you see, though it was only for a little while. He would 
never have things lying about.” 

“ It couldn’t have been more thoroughly done if he had 
settled lieie for a couple of years,” I suggested. 

" No, sir. That was just his way. And I’ve had to 
keep things in just his way.” 

He turned to go back, but paused on the threshold. 

That’s my bed, sii,” he said. “ I sleep in this room to 
look after the specimens. His lordship asked me to, and 
had the bed put there for me. The bed in the other room 
was his own, and that’s the one you shall use. I’m sure 
he wouldn’t mind . . . and I’ll take the risk.” 

With slow, uncertain stops he led the way back, and 
put down the lamp. As he did so he looked up with just 
that touch of wistful pride which I had noticed more than 
once before. 

" I’m a Barmouth man myself,” he said ; “ and I knew 
Iris lordship as a boy. My father was one of his shepherds. 
After he had bought the 1 Plynlimmon ’ he heard that I 
had been round the world, and asked me to join the Crew. 
A good and easy place it w'as, too, and a kind and noble 
master he made. That’s why I wouldn't join Albert 
Perkins and Charles Roper when they wanted to go. They 
were Bristol men, and of course it wasn’t the same to 
them.” 

Oliver, 1 could see, was under strong emotion. But he 
did not glance at me. He looked around that cosy little 
room with its wooden walls, and for a moment he seemed 
to listen ; but if he listened, it was only to the great 
silence without. The old man, however, concluded that the 
questions were finished. 

“ I always go to bed at dark, sir,” he said gently, ” ex¬ 
cept sometimes when I read a while in the Book. I will 
now clear away the things, and after that, if you please, 
we will read together just one little passage.” 

“ Certainly,” said Oliver. " But we will help you to 
clear up Come, Frank.” 

Help him we certainly did, “ washing up ” in a little 
lean-to at the back of the bungalow, where the household 
utensils were stored. We did it by candle light, and when 
we came back Lewis carefully put out the candle. ” Not 
that I’m mean, sir,” he explained. “ But I cannot waste. 
And though there is plenty of everything on the ship, one 
cannot tell how long the Master may be.” 

Oliver nodded, and then we drew round the table once 
more. T)ie old man brought two books out of a cupboard. 

“ I am Welsh, sir,” he said. " And I like to read the 
Welsh. It seems better to me, being my native tongue. 
I will read the Welsh, if you please, and perhaps you will 
read the English of it after. It is the Twenty-third Psalm.” 


So he read it in the strong, musical, and sonorous tongue 
of his homeland, very slowly, as if he liked the sound of 
it; and after he had finished, Oliver read the immortal 
passage in English. By that time the old man’s eyes were 
full of tears, and even 1 felt a tightness of the throat as I 
heard, on this bleak, forgotten, and inhospitable rock, of 
the green pastures and still waters of the Shepherd King. 

Never shall I forget the passage as I heard it that night. 

Then Richard Lewis, with a great composure, took up 
the books and lit the candle once more. " You have the 
lamp, sir,” he said. " Please put it out as soon as you have 
done with it. And I hope you will sleep well.” 

“ We shall sleep the better for that reading,” said 
Oliver earnestly ; and then the old man, smiling, shook 
hands with both of us. For a few moments afterwards 
we heard him moving in the next room, but in a little while 
he became silent. Then Oliver turned to me : 

“ What do you think of it, Frank ? ” he asked, in a 
low tone. 

“ I think loads of things, but I can’t tell you them all 
at once. Anyway, that old chap is a gentleman.” 

” Yes ; and in a way God has been kind to him, too. 
He has let him forget. By this time, perhaps, he has 
forgotten that we are here.” 

“ Forgotten I ” I cried, in hushed astonishment. 

“ Yes. Remember his story of Albert Perkins and Charles 
Roper. Do you think that they would have dared that 
voyage—the cavern passage and the South Atlantic be¬ 
yond—in a small boat, after only a few weeks’ waiting 
here ? They waited for months—perhaps years. They 
waited until they felt that they would lose their reason 
if they waited longer. Then they went—and died ; but 
Lewis thinks it all happened a few days ago. He has 
lost all sense of the ps sage of time. He simply lives 
for the work of the moment, the day. He remembers 
things, but he can’t date them. For him they are all 
in the immediate past—the yesterday. ” 

I was bewildered and shocked, as much by Oliver’s 
expression as by his statements. He was in dead earnest 
plainly enough, but as I had not yet grasped his meaning, 
I could not understand his gravity. So he went on to 
explain : 

“ I did not tell you on the ship, because I wanted to 
make sure ; but you may as well know the truth now. 
You noticed how old some of the books were, and the 
magazines ; but I did not show you the date of the last 
entry in the captain’s log-book. It w as made in September 
1892. To-day is October the fifth, 1912. So I gather 
that Richard Lewis has been alone on this island, with 
the ship and the house and a crowd of ghosts, for twenty 
years ! " 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE INSIDE OF A PRISON. 


S, Frank ? ” 

'' Yes.” 

'' Then I think we might 
talk a bit. It’s better than 
too much thinking.” 

1 had been thinking for 
an hour—the hour of day- 
dawn—and so had he, but 
each had kept quite still 
so that the other might 
sleep on. But we were 
young and strong and a few 
hours’ sleep had been quite 
sufficient to restore the 
energies which had borne so severe a test yesterday. 
Indeed, we were both impatient for action and counsel, 
though we had talked a good deal before sleep had come. 

Now Oliver turned, so that we might speak in whispers 
and not disturb the old man in the next room. " Great 
Scott 1 ” he said. ” What a nightmare it is 1 When I try 


to think it seems to grow more and more awful. Tw'enty f 
years in a place like this 1 Why, a loss of the sense of time 
would be a blessing to pray for.” 

“ Perhaps he prayed for it,” I said. 

" Yes. And then it was just routine, day after day, 
with two or three guiding principles. One was work, 
another was faith, and another was devotion. Another 
was care—and I think he must have got that before he 
lost the sense of time. He saw, then, that he must husband 
his resources, and so got into the habit of economy. No 
doubt the ship was well provisioned, but even one old man 
wall consume a great deal in twenty years.” 

Ralph Oliver had evidently been thinking to some effect, 
and we discovered afterwards that he was right in his 
surmise. There were provisions, coal, and lights on the 
“ Plynlimmon ” to last the three of us for about six months 
with care; but Richard Lewis had lived almost a hermit’s 
life and had wasted notliing. Day by day he drew his 
rations from the ship’s stores with pathetic care, but the 
incident of the candle was a faithful index to Iris methods. 
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"But,” proceeded Ralph earnestly, "that is not the 
point just now. I went to sleep feeling that it would be an 
easy thing to get back to our ship this morning. The thing 
is not so easy.” 

" Not ? ” I sail. 

" Well, how is it to be done J We can’t go back the way 
we came, and there is only one other way—the way the 
■ Plynlimmon ’ came in. But there is only one boat— 
the little dinghy—and that, for one thing, isn’t ours. 
It’s Lewis’s only way of getting to his ship, and, except as 
a last resource, we dare not risk it in an attempt to get 
through the cavern. Besides, I feel sure it would be 
madness. Perkins and Roper had a larger boat, and they 
failed. With a steam launch or electric motor it might be 
easy, but if there is any current through the cave the 
dinghy would be a 
mere cockle-shell.” 

I was staggered—and 
convinced — and could 
find nothing to say. 

Oliver went on : 

“ Captain James will 
give us up for lost on 
Ta well’s report. How 
can he help it ? Even 
if a man were lowered 
to the bottom of the 
Great Pit he wouldn't 
find anything there but 
the water; but there 
could be no hope of 
our having survived. 

There would be noth¬ 
ing to suggest a search 
along the coast. As to 
letting them know that 
we are here, the only 
way possible to us 
would be by a rifle 
shot ( but we are ab¬ 
solutely shut in by the 
cliffs on every hand, as, 
indeed, they are them¬ 
selves at Sandy Bay. 

The sound would never 
reach them. As for 
climbing the cliff, why, 

I don’t suppose a goat 
could do it.” 

" Not much. It’s 
mostly a bare wall. But 
what is to be done ? 

If there is no hope, the 
' John Duncan ’ will go. Hadn’t we better go out and 
see ? ’’ 

" I think so. But we must try not to disturb the old 
man." 

We did not disturb the old man. In complete silence, 
in the grey morning light, we dressed and slipped on our 
shoes. As we passed the door of the other room we 
listened to hear the breathing of the aged sleeper, but we 
did not look in to see him. The outer door was opened very 
quietly, and then we paused upon the threshold to survey 
the world in which we found ourselves. After one look. 
I slipped my arm through Ralph’s just for the comfort 
of the touch of him. 

It was weird and grey, ghostly and terrible. Light was 
coming over the cliff from the east, but, below, the Secret 
Sea lay in shadow, with its ghostly grey ship and its lifeless 
waters, as silent as death. The very silence was appalling, 
for it was not broken even by a ripple against the beach. 
It was a dead and forgotten world on which we gazed, a 
dead and forgotten world into which we had been thrown 
by some heartless whim of fortune. I could not resist a 
shudder, and Oliver, feeling it, pressed my arm. 

” Buck up, old chap,” he said, “ we’ll make a do of it, 
never fear. Let’s walk along towards the sea cavern.” 


So we shook off the spell of that eerie m lining, and 
began to examine our situation and its surroundings ; and 
though I had read some very remarkable tales of difficulties 
and adventures on desert islands, I soon discovered that 
it would puzzle any romancer to imagine such a problem 
as ours. I describe it here in some detail, though, of course, 
we did not discover everything on that first morning. 

The island on which we stood was really the summit of 
an old and almost submerged volcano, and this fact ex¬ 
plained the singular appearance of the place. Sandy Bay, 
where the “ John Duncan ” had found refuge, was un¬ 
doubtedly au old crater, into which the sea had flowed during 
some convulsion long ago. or, perhaps, through the natural 
action of the water and weather upon the surrounding 
rocks. But this submerged mountain had had two craters, 

both of which were now 
mere basins for the sea. 
And the second of these 
was the one into which 
the Earl of Barmouth 
• had found a way, and 
in which his deserted 
ship had lain so long. 

The entrance to 
Sandy Bay was at 
the south-western ex¬ 
tremity of the island, 
and was visible from a 
long distance away ; but 
the opening to the 
Secret Sea was at the 
south-eastern end. and 
there were some three 
miles of dangerous rocks 
between. Moreover, all 
that could be seen from 
the sea, even at close 
quarters, was the grim 
mouth of a great cavern, 
dark and forbidding, 
with a swirling tide 
that seemed to speak 
of treacherous currents 
and eddies. The place 
offered no temptation 
to any sane mariner, 
but the Earl had en¬ 
tered the cavern one 
day in his steam launch, 
curious to examine the 
formation of its tremen¬ 
dous walls. He ljad 
found it apparently 
bottomless, a great channel through which three ships 
might pass abreast, and, on exploring it to the end, he had 
reached that quiet basin in the heart of the island where 
the Secret Sea was securely sheltered by its belt of frown¬ 
ing cliffs. 

Ages ago, perhaps, that crater had spouted out a sea of 
boiling lava, before the masses of discharged rock had yet 
had time to harden. This molten flood had sought an out¬ 
let, and had found a weak place in the congealing ram¬ 
parts that surrounded it. Through this it had poured in 
a mighty stream that swept away the rocks like straws, 
cleaving a vast'chasm through the breast of the mountain 
to the outer air. When the flood had gone and the mountain 
had grown cold, the great outlet had remained, and the 
masses of molten rock had hardened all around and over 
it into a mighty grotto, a quarter of a mile from end to end ; 
and alter many changes and many ages, the sea had flowed 
into its mouth and had filled the empty basin that had 
once bubbled with fire and steam. Doubtless, too, the 
great pit into which we had fallen was another of the channels 
through which the now extinct volcanic forces had made 
their way. It was the existence of these caves and shafts 
that had - gained the rock its peculiar name. 

The Secret Sea, as we saw now, was about a mile long 
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from north to south, and some three-quarters of a mile 
across. The beach was of a dark volcanic sand, and be- 
hind'the bqach stretched a wilderness of rocks and boulders, 
until you came to the almost sheer face of the cliff. But 
here and there we could see tracks that led into and over 
the rocky wilderness, and it was by these ways that the Earl 
had made his geological expeditions. Sometimes, as Lewis 
told us later, they were very brief, and he would return in 
an hour or two with his canvas bag well laden, spending 


certain to find his way in here—just as the Earl of Barmouth 
did. It may be a week or it may be a month, but I'm 
pretty certain he will come. Anyway, you may be su-e 
your uncle won’t go away without coming to an under¬ 
standing with him about it. He will believe that we are 
dead, but he’ll get the Yankees to make sure." 

The whole horizon seemed to brighten for me. 
" Heavens 1 ’’ I said. v ‘ Why didn’t you tell me that 
before ? ” and Oliver stopped to stare at me with wide 


the rest of the day in examining and selecting from the 
fragments he had brought. Sometimes they would last 
for many hours and yet be less fruitful in results. 

The ship lay sojne distance from the entrance to the 
cavern, and^about fifty feet from the 

beach above which the bungalow was _ 

built. It was marvellous tjhat after ^ 

her long idleness she should still //— _ ^ 

look so spick and span, . /J/ 

except that time had // r' 

dulled the paint on her // 

hull; but, as a matter of // 

fact,, her guardian- Jiad // _ -=s» 

spent all his thought and. If _J-r:/ 

care upon her to keep her • 

ready for her master’s, ’ ' 

return. And there she 
had lain year after year, 
with that one old man 
about her, one living ~ _- 

being in the midst of - '*»«». ... 

desolation and death. For l- L —• i 1 ' ■ - - - 

there was no other life 

anywhere, no goats among AIRCRAFT oi 

the rocks, no ' rabbits, VI, British: i> Haviit 

scarcely a stunted shrub, 


— T ’ 1 ” *r . —.— ■■■■■■■■ ... . ■■ ■ - -■ ■ — 

AIRCRAFT OF THE ALLIES. 

VI, British : Dc Havilland, 5 (one-seatcr biplane). 


11 Upon my word,” he replied, “ I never thought of 
it—or, rather, I hadn’t come to it. We broke off, if you 
remember, to dress and come out. But you may be sure. 

old chap, that I wouldn’t have said 

_ so much on the dark side if I 

~ . hadn’t meant to wind up with the 

* ^ bright side.” 

The revulsion of feeling 
'' was so great that for a 

time I could say nothing ; 

1 so in silence he took my 
\ arm again and we resumed 
V our way. But some of the 
- horror had gone out of 
the picture now, and 
hope had taken its place. 
Twenty years, indeed ! 
Twenty days more, at the 
outside, and our imprison- 
- - - ment would be over, and 

..- -1 that old man’s long watch¬ 
ing would be ended too. 
THE ALLIES. The Secret Sea should 

d, 5 (one-seatcr biplane). render up its silent ship 

and its devoted guardian. 



hardly a blade of grass. The tide,* indeed, came up, raising and a mystery of twenty years should be told to all the 


the surface of the Secret Sea some four feet or so silently 
and stealthily, with a hollow murmur from the gloom of 
the great cavern; but even the tide brought a new and 
oncomforting mystery with it, for Lewis declared positively 
that not a single fish of any kind came in with the flow of 
the water. *• I 

But to come back to the tour of this first morning. We 
walked briskly down the beach to the southern end of the 
water, till we could go no farther. The beach ended in a 
wilderness of* rooks, .beyond which rose the cliff face, 
unscalable and inaccessible. From this point, however, 
we could see the entrance to the great sea cavern which 
was the gateway;to liberty, and. it was for this purpose 
that, we had. come. But we saw nothing that could help 
os. It was simply, a giant archway whose sides rose sheer 
from tha water,,and there was neither hope nor promise 
In its appearance. Oliver’s, fear that the passage would 
be too difficult for a small boat seemed to have every justi¬ 
fication in fact, for there seemed to be a strong current 
setting into the great arch. 

"It is a very remarkable formation,” he said, as we 
stood there and gazed. ” But it doesn’t stand alone. It 
occurs at the Island of Fernando de Noronha, far to the 


world. 

When we were within about a hundred'.yards of the 
bungalow the door opened, and old Lewis came out ; but 
he did not see us, for he did not look in our direction. 
He looked first at the ship, and then he turned his eyes 
to the.northern end of the Secret Sea and the dark and 
rocky wilderness beyond. There he stood for a long 
minute. 

“ Looking for his master ! ” whispered Oliver. 

We did not advance until the old man turned and saw 
us. From his attitude I should say that he really had 
forgotten us, but that as we approached the memory of 
yesterday came back to him. Then I was glad to see his 
grey face light up with certainty and pleasure. 

“ Good morning," said Oliver heartily, as we shook 
hands with him. " We have taken an early walk to see 
the cavern. We wanted to know how we could get to tHe 
open sea again." 

Richard Lewis seemed to take hold of three words of 
that question. 

“ The open sea,” he murmured. “ The open sea." 

" Yes," said Oliver, leading him on with great patience 
“ What do you think about it ? We ought to join orn 


north of this ; but that is a well-known case, while this is 
not. This coast is so dangerous that most people give it a 
wide berth even if they happen to come to the island 
itself.” 

" Then you see no hope of our getting out ? ” 


ship, you knpw."- 

But the old man shook his head. " Hot that way, sir. ’ 
he said. “ The passage is a quarter of a mile long, anc 
there are nasty currents. The best time is just at th« 
full of the tide, before it turns; but even then it wouldn’i 


" Not in the dinghy. But it’s curious that there are 
no larger boats here. The ship must have had several, 
%nd we know that Perkins and Roper took one of them. 
But where are the others ? " 

We turned to walk back, but suddenly I stopped. 
" We’ve forgotten the American ship,” I cried. ” She has 
been here some time, and is going to stay. Even when 
the ‘ John Duncan ’ has gone, we may be able to reach 
her in time." 

* Yes,” said Oliver, "but even if we don’t, the chances 
are that her people will reach us. I gather that that 
Professor is making a survey of the island from a scientific 
point of view. If his survey is a thorough one, he is almost 


be safe without a strong craft.’ 

.“You have only one boat,” said my friend. " Wlxa. 
has become of the others? I know that Perkins an>. 
Roper took one, but surely there were more ? ” 

A shadow fell on that grey old face. "Ah,” said th 
old man, “ that is my trouble. We had a steam lauacl 
and a very fine lifeboat. One night when I though.fc 
had tied them up safely they broke loose. It was the tick 
or the current being extra strong, I suppose, but in -th 
morning they were gone. That has been a sore trov»t>l 
to me when I think of the Master coming back and askiri 

about them. And the captain, too-” 

" Don’t be troubled,” said Oliver kindly. “ They wi 
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not blame you. But you think there is no getting out 
that way ? ” 

The old man’s look was sufficient answer. "Then we 
must think of some other way," said my comrade easily. 
“Or we must wait. Anyway, it doesn’t matter just now. 

“ No, sir,” said Lewis simply. “ There’s no hurry'— 
not till the Master comes back,” and with that he led 
the way into the house. 

What followed then was a breakfast, very simple and 
economical, like the supper of the night before. I would 
have helped to prepare it, but a look from Oliver warned 
me to let our host have a free hand. Nevertheless we 
made a sufficient meal, and when Lewis heard Oliver’s view 
as to the probability of an early release from our prison 
he even pressed us to take more food. Yet in a few minutes 
he had forgotten that bit of conversation altogether, and 
in his clearing up showed again the influence of a domina¬ 
ting frugality. Then Oliver spoke: 

“ You go to the ship every morning, of course,” he 
said. " But while we are here we want to relieve you of 
some of y'our work. Tell us what you wish us to do and 
we will go over and do it. You can stay here and rest, 
if you please.” 

The faithful old man was a little startled at first, and 
it was plain that the idea did ncjt appeal to him ; but 
Ralph Oliver's frank heartiness and straight, honest look 
had already won his trust, and he took time to consider 
the offer. Looking at him then, I saw how frail he was, 
and for the first time realised that he must be of an ad¬ 
vanced age-. As a matter of fact, he was over seventy, 
and his self-appointed work was rapidly becoming too 
much for him. So now, having considered, he looked up 
with a wan smile and agreed. He would stay on shore, 
he said, and put the bungalow ship-shape by the time 
we returned. Then he told us what he wished us to do 
on board and came down to the stage to see us safely 
over. 

So for the second time we mounted that glorious accom¬ 
modation ladder and stood upon the white deck of the 
" Plynlimmon.” And as soon as we were aboard : 

“Now, Frank,” said Oliver, “ I’m going to do a mean 
thing. I’ll leave you to attend to the housework while 1 
make investigations in the captain’s office. I don't believe 
Captain Powell left his ship without leaving a message 
behind, and I want to find that message. See ? ” 

** I see. Well, I’ll do all the work on one condition 
You must call me as soon as you find anything worth 
finding.” 

" Done ! " 

So Oliver turned once more into the captain’s room, 
while I set about the various tasks of cleaning and 
polishing which Lewis had laid down for us. But I had 
not been at work ten minutes when I heard a call. 

" Frank, ho 1 ” 

I ran back to the cabin. There Oliver was seated at 
the writing-table with the log open before him. But 
he was not examining the 
records of the ship. His 

hand was upon a number of -[Jc' fjypf-, 

foolscap sheets lying loose "fry -v / 

upon the page. -JBcjSk 

" Just as I expected, old 4BK) A IA 

chap.” he said. “ The cap- iMMfl .SjtLlwl 

tain left this—in Iris logbook, UW Ka bi, A MilAiji I 

where the first-comer might vBSpTHfi V aR 

easily find it. I was in a aSFr.HV'Tt'la 

hurry last night or I should 

have found it then.” Wj , 

I looked over his shoulder. / jjy I 

The paper was dated October fllnjF 

ist, 1892, and beneath the 
date was the heading, in a , fflfl 
clear, bold hand: Jtr 
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‘‘The beach ended in a wilder¬ 
ness of rocks, beyond which rose 
the cliff face, unscalable and 
inaccessible." (See page 98 .) 


"If I do not Return." 
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“O.ice the 'Ocean Pearl’ came sailing in . . . when it was getting dark.” {Set page 95) 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN VAYNOR POWELL 


E read as follows : 

" I write this statement in the greatest un¬ 
certainty and with deep apprehension. It is 
impossible for me to say whether it will ever 
be read by any but the three poor fellows whom I am 
leaving in charge of the ship ; but in view of the fact that 
it mav meet other eyes, I give, as fully as possible, the 
circumstances which have brought us into this dilemma 
and my reasons for adopting my present course of action. 

“ If I ever return in safety it will be very soon, before 
the fears of the men have led them to examine my logbook. 
11 I do not return in a month or so they will search the book 
and find this paper. In the terrible situation which will 
then be theirs, may God guide and preserve them ! They 
have good boats and an abundance of provisions at their 
disposal should they decide to face the open sea. If the 
worst comes, and I do not return, 1 cannot suggest that they 
remain upon this accursed rock a single hour after they 
have realised the truth. 

“ We first anchored in Sandy Bay four months ago, 
1 ord Barmouth being engaged in a series of visits to the 
islands of the South Atlantic for scientific purposes. When 
we liad been in the Bay a week he discovered the entrance 
to this basin, and decided to have the * Plynlimmon ’ 
brought in. The discovery interested him greatly, and he 
told me later that this second old crater offered him a fine 
field for geological study. A week afterwards he declared 
his intention of making a prolonged stay, and we made a 
journey to Monte Video for timber and other materials 
lor a small bungalow ashore. At his suggestion we also 
laid in a great stock of provisions and coal, more than 
tnough to last our ship and ship’s company for twelve 
months. He did not explain his reason, but at this point I 
began to see that there must be in his mind some vague idea 


of a longer stay than he had so far suggested. Indeed, he 
spoke once of a six months’ stay, and also of a return to 
the rock at some future "time to make further investiga¬ 
tions. Much would depend, naturally, upon the progress and 
results of his w'ork. 

" In his lordship’s expeditions around the shores of the 
basin he secured many interesting specimens, and it was 
quite plain that as time passed his interest became keener. 
Contrary to his usual habit, however, he became less com¬ 
municative on the subject of his journeys, and he also 
became more and more picoccupied in manner. He had 
never been talkative, but he was of a frank and open dis¬ 
position, and would discuss scientific subjects until his 
companion tired ; but soon after the bungalow was built 
I began to observe the cliangc I have referred to. He 
usually slept on shore, and two or three days might pass 
without a visit to the ship. lie gave the care of the bunga - 
low to Richard Lewis, a Barmouth man entirely devoted 
to himself, and Lewis, probably under his lordship’s oidt-rs. 
discouraged visits from members of the crew. In his 
personal intercourse with me his lordship was certainly 
as friendly as ever, but his preoccupation was noticeable, 
and he seldom talked much of his own work on the island. 
Of course, I had never been keenly interested, for my know¬ 
ledge of geology is small, but I had always tried to be a 
good listener. Now, however, his lordship did not seem 
to want listeners. 

“ After a month or so, came the first suggestion of a more 
extended journey. He told me that he thought of exploring 
the place in a northerly direction, with a view to reaching 
the north coasts of the rock. Because the giound was so 
difficult, he would need several men, he thought, to carry 
supplies. I agreed that this would be necessary, and, on 
consideration, suggested eight or ten. The giound is a 
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mere labyrinth <of rocks and boulders, and it might take 
many hours to thread a way through them. Moreover, his 
lordship would require to make geological investigations 
on the way. After discussion, it was agreed between us 
that a week should be allowed for the expedition. ‘ If, 
we do not return in a week,’ said Lord Barmouth, ' you 
will have to come and find us. But you know, Powell, 
i he Honeycomb had a very bad reputation long before it 
was called by its present name.” 

“ ‘ A bad reputation ? ’ I repeated. ' I was not aware 
of it.’ 

“ His lordship took up a small book which was lying 
on his table. * This is an old Portuguese chronicle, ’ he 
said, * the record of a voyager who crossed these seas in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. It contains 
one reference which I feel certain to be a reference to this 
[■lace, though it appears under another name.’ 

" He turned to a page which he had marked, but as I 
was unable to read the Portuguese he 
t ranslated the passage for me. I write 
it here from memory, but I believe 
correctly in the main: 

“ ‘The 29th day.—On this day we 
saw a desolate rocky island which 
seamen have called the Isle of 
Caverns, for the many great holes in 
it; but no man would land here for 
the evil name of the rock, though 
there was good harbourage and 
water. They declare that there is 
one cavern in which the Evil One 
makes his abode ; and when any 
approach his place unawares, he 
opens his baleful eye upon them, and 
they fall and die. So we sailed on, 
bearing North and West.' 

"' I have no doubt that this is 
the Isle of Caverns,' said Lord 
Barmouth, ' and you see what a 
reputation it had in other days.’ 

" ‘ That was some absurd legend 
or superstition,’ I protested; and his 
lordship gave a curious smile, as 
though he knew more than he cared 
to say. 

‘“Of course,’ he agreed. ‘It is 
legend or superstition. Nevertheless, 
it may have a reasonable explanation, 
and if I find such a cavern you may 
depend upon my exploring it. So if 
1 do not return in the week, Powell, you must come to find 
me, with " bell, book and candle.” The Evil One would 
be an obstinate gaoler.’ 

" I made a brief note of this conversation in my log. 

" Two days later his lordship set out, taking ten men 
with him, including the first officer, Mr. Williams, and the 
chief engineer, Mr. Whitewright. We took them by boat to 
the northern extremity of the water. On the same evening, 
however, two of the men, Albert Perkins and Charles Roper, 
came back. We saw them signalling from the beach, and 
found l hat Perkins had hurt his ankle before he had gone 
half-a-mde with the party. He had, therefore, been sent 
back in care of Roper. These men described the progress 
of the expedition as very slow indeed. It was making 
as northerly a course as it could, but the obstacles were 
umnmerable. 

" That was the last we heard of Lord Barmouth and 
his expedition. The week passed, and they did not return. 

” My uneasiness was considerable, largely because his 
lordship had been so positive. I saw, of course, that he 
might have good reasons for his failure, but it seemed to me 
that there was only one thing to do ; and I organised a 
search party to go and find him. This party must be 
st rongcr t hr.n the original one, because it must carry supplies 


to serve the two groups ; moreover, some accident might 
have occurred to the expedition. I selected eleven of our 
best remaining men, all of whom were glad to break the 
monotony of their island lives by an adventure of this 
kind. At this juncture I could not conceive it possible that 
anything really serious had happened. 

“ For various reasons I did not take charge of this party 
myself, but sent my second officer, Mr. Sandham, a young 
man possessed of great courage but with sufficient caution 
to make him an entirely reliable leader for such a purpose. 
The party left in the best of spirits. . . . And nothing 
has been heard of it since I 

" I waited fourteen days, keeping am unconcerned face 
before the crew, but with ever-increasing solicitude. We 
now numbered ten only—hardly sufficient to work the 
ship home; but I shuddered when this fact occurred to 
me, and thrust the 'thought aside. Surely, nothing sei ioui 
could have befallen those who had left us 1 Deep in 
my heart I cursed this wretched rock 
and all that belongs to it, as well as 
the day on which we haid come to it 5 
and still to all my secret fears and 
questioning there was no reply but the 
absolute and dreadful silence of tliai 
northern shore, with its distant sky¬ 
line of inaccessible cliff. 

" But I could not continue to wait 
and hope. The situation must be 
faced. After consultation with my 
second engineer, Mr. Hoskins, who 
promised to fall in with any course I 
should advise, I called all the crew 
together in my saloon. There I put 
the case before them as fully and 
frankly as I dared. The owner of the 
vessel and those who had gone with 
him had been absent a month, and 
the second party had been gone a 
fortnight. It seemed quite evident 
that they had got into some difficulty 
which prevented their return. If so, 
their provisions might fail and their 
difficulties be increased by shortage 
of food. The island was a desert 
rock, and it was impossible that any 
human agency could have hindered 
them. I proposed, if they were will¬ 
ing, to make up a relief party to follow 
upon their track. What did they 
think of the matter ? 

" They thought of it as British 
sailors might be expected to think. 
There was some hesitation at first, 
but it ended in the general agreement that an effort should 
be made to find our comrades. I then stated that three men 
should be left with the ship, or, rather, two men in addition 
to Richard Lewis. He haul charge of the Earl’s specimens 
at the bungalow, and had slept there since his lordship's 
departure. At once Roper and Perkins, who 1 had haul 
a glimpse of the difficulties of the journey, offered to 
remain, and this was arranged. I then gave instructions 
for an early start next day. 

" In this last hour I am not sure that I am acting rightly. 
On the one side stands the fact that I may be leading 
these poor fellows to death. If the others were still living 
they would have returned before this time ; and it seems 
to me that the sinister influences of this island all speak 
of peril and disaster. True wisdom, perhaps, would lie 
in an immediate departure from the place. But I cannot 
face home and England, I cannot meet Lord Barmouth’s 
family and the dependents of my lost men, without making 
an effort to ascertain their fate if they are lost, or to help 
them if they still live. 

” Before these lines can be read by any stranger, my 
darkest fears will have been realised. I ask nothing of 
the reader—not for a moment would I Suggest that any 
other living person should follow in my steps, either to set 




a psalm of £riumpb! 

<5 BBT to take up the little odds and 

J ends, 

Lett when we lost the fight, and 
with brave care 

Work at each tiny fragment till it 
blends 

With some great whole—and help* 
to make it fair I 

Just to cnil ont the few sweet notes 
of song. 

Which rose in melody above the strain 

Of discord harsh—when ehord and 
bar went wrong— 

Ard, hearing these, take heart to 
sing again! 

Just to see life’s soiled vesture, rent 
and frayed. 

And wash it—mead it—patch it— 
with a will. 

Until the fabrio clean and whole is 
made, 

And, strong in Qod, we’re prond to 
wear it still 1 

LILLIAN CARD 
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doubts at rest or in the hope of giving succqur. That “ But what could have happened to the explorers ? ” 

will be no man's duty, for no one else will ever be faced I asked hoarsely. 

by the terrible responsibility that weighs upon me now “ We can only guess. We fell into a great pit ourselves, 

and compels me to do as I am about to do. But I do you know—perhaps they did the same. That some 

ask that tins statement may be forwarded to the public disaster befell them cannot be questioned. The old 

press, so that it may in time reach those who will be Portuguese legend, no doubt, grew out of some real peril 

imerested in it. existing on the island. The devil was a very real person 

" My will lies among other private papers in my desk. to those old navigators, and they charged him with every 

“Written on the first day of October, 1892. kind of unpleasant or unfortunate thing. . . . But are you 

sorry that I found the paper, Frank ? ” 

“Thomas Vaynor Powell." "Sorry? No, though it is very awful. Not sorry, 

because it does clear up many things. It clears the way 
We read the statement together line by line, almost to the greatest mystery of all." 
word by word. When it was finished, Ralph Oliver said “ Yes, old chap, that’s it. After reading it we just stand 
nothing—he did not even raise liis eyes to my face. Slowly before the greatest mystery of all.” 

he folded the sheets and laid them at the end of the book Then he rose, and we went about our remaining duties 
before he closed the book itself and replaced it. In the on the ship almost in silence. The great mystery was 

great silence I could distinctly hear old Lewis's movements upon us like a tremendous shadow. Oppressed by it we 

about the lonely bungalow. could not display much real interest in the “ Plynlimmon ” 

" Well ? ” I said at last, huskily. or her contents, for in some subtle way they had lost value 

Then Oliver did look up. His look was a searching for us. Indeed, we were glad when we had done and could 

one, and I did my best to meet it. Then he proceeded leave for the shore. 

to fill in a few details: Old Richard Lewis had been watching for our return, 

“ None of them ever came back," he said. " And after and came down to the landing to meet us. As Oliver 
a while Perkins, Roper, and Lewis found this paper. Two sculled us across, I looked at the old man, and it seemed 

of them decided to escape if they could, but Lewis was not to me that his frail and tragic figure was p question— 

prepared to go. He still hoped—or, perhaps, he feared, just a question. Then I looked back at the ship, lying so 
or, perhaps, he did the wiser thing in deciding to stay— still and so full of the pathos of loneliness and desertion, 
the wiser thing when the alternative was so terrible. So and I saw the same great question in her, too. It was all 
he stayed, and after a time his mind gave way, and he question here—and no answer. 

lived on like an automaton without knowing how long he And when I saw that. I also saw what the end of it must 
lived. If he had known he could not have lived at all.” be. The answer would have to*be found I 

(To be continued.) 


‘‘Two days later his lordship set out, taking ten men with him.” (Set page 101 .) 
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Christmas in the British Navy 

How Jack Tar Celebrates the Festive Occasion. 

By PATRICK VAUX. 


SEA in the Royal Navy of 
Britain, Christinas is Christ¬ 
mas still, though many of 
the officers and men, who 
help to secure the British 
Isles in meat and drink and 
safety, even as the Christmas 
dinner is eaten still carry 
on their watch and ward, 
coated with ice and blinded 
by fog and sleet. But for 
all that, Christmas is the 
one time in all the year when 
the steel bands of British 
naval discipline are relaxed. 
Though vigilance, ever alert 
and ceaseless, is maintained 
against the enemy, and, in 
vessels of the far-flung sea- 
lines, watch and watch go on and come off as usual; yet 
from midnight on Christmas Eve until midnight' (eight 
bells) on Christmas Night, the British bluejacket is 
allowed, by custom and traditions going back some two 
hundred and more years, a hearty and healthy enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the festive season, which hostilities 
are not permitted to interrupt entirely. Christmas leave, 
however, except for the crews of ships in dry-dock, is for 
ti.nes of peace. During hostilities, vessels in port, well as 
ihose at sea, are held in readiness to meet any onset of the 
enemy issuing from his tidal waters or from the Kattegat. 

If the vessel is in port or at her base, a lower-deck com¬ 
mittee has been formed, before the great day arrives, to 
whip round for funds to buy the holly, laurel, mistletoe, 
and other evergreens for decorating the messes on the bare, 
comfortless deck below, together with the officers’ quaiters, 
and all over the ship as much as possible. Needless to say, 
the officers themselves give with a very liberal hand. And 
this year, as before, friends on shore will not forget to send 
the green stuff, as well as many other things, for the com¬ 
fort of the "inner man," consigned to the Admiralty for 
forwarding to the gallant seamen. 

When the vessel is at sea, Jack, with coloured papers and 
bunting, works wonders in all manners of decorations. Few 
surpass the " handyman ” at his best, and the marine is 
equally smart. The bleak, unattractive surroundings are 
soon changed into surprisingly delightful nooks and pleas¬ 
ing vistas by means of the lustrous evergreens and the 
numerous electric lamps draped and shaded with cun¬ 
ningly devised decorations of coloured papers and ribbons. 

Great rivalry is shown by the members of the different 
messes, that range from ten to sixty men. The Royal 
Marines are specialists in contriving fine floral proverbs, 
adages, heraldic and other devices. Among these there 
oiten are compliments or ironical and satirical allusions to 
the officers, that are expressed with much deep subtlety 
and infinite meaning. However, care is taken that no 
offence is given. 

Meantime, on Christmas Eve, the cooks of the messes— 
usually two in number—are busily getting ready for the gal¬ 
leys their “disho’wittols." “ Straight-bake,” " pheasant,” 
" schooner-on-the-rocks”—these are joints roasted with or 
without potatoes around and under them, or served with 
boiled " spuds ”—the real ” figgy duff ” or Christmas 
piyiding, solid with raisins, peel, and currants, and other 
good things in the shape of hams, turkeys, geese, poultry, 
puddings and pies of all descriptions—all keep the mess- 
.oo ks hard at it. 

War or no w'ar, the British bluejacket, with the aid of his 


own hands, apart from any assistance from his friends and 
admirers ashore, does his best to celebrate Christmas in ac¬ 
cordance with the traditions of the Senior Service of Britain 
and the traditions of Christmas hcspitality also. " Thorough¬ 
ness " being the motto he adheres to, he succeeds. 

Soon at the galleys the dinner of all the year is being 
handed in. Here the fires of the great stoves are not put 
out as usual at 9 p.m.. before " rounds,” but are kept burn¬ 
ing briskly all the night before Christmas. 

The cooks and their mates, dressed in white caps and 
aprons, are receiving,marking with brass tallies, and putting 
into the immense coppers and oven all the meats, puddings, 
pies, cakes, etc., as the cooks of the messes bring them along. 
And, soon, the savoury and appetising smells spread 
along the lower deck. 

On the eve of Christmas, it is the usual custom in the 
British Navy that, after “ evening quarters,” the lower- 
deck are free till turning-in time. Though, of course, if 
the vessel is at sea, the usual routine goes on. If the ship 
is in port, then, when at last a marine with much ceremony 
“ makes ’’ eight bells (midnight) on the ship’s bell. Jack's 
own particular four-and-twenty hours have begun. Im¬ 
mediately, the band—or, if the vessel does not carry one, a 
makeshift company of musicians—begins to play on the 
lower deck and march round the ship. 

For one night in the year, if the vessel is in port, and not 
on "duty-go,” there is little sleep on board her. All 
is bustle, preparation, and excitement till seven bells in 
the morning brings the pipe to breakfast. It is a question 
of sleep who can sleep. 

Christmas morning routine is much the same as for Sunday. 

At 4.30 a.m. all the cooks turnout, and the galleys get 
full way on. The men turn out, officially, at 5.30, when 
they have their hot cocoa as usual, and wash. Then 
at 6. a.m. the upper and mess decks are scrubbed and 
tidied. At 7.20 or so comes the pipe to “clean guns,” 
which is carried on till " breakfast ” is sounded off. After 
a substantial Christmas morning meal, which varies accord¬ 
ing to the port and part of the world where the warship 
is stationed, the mess deck is cleaned by the sweepers, and 
at 9 o’clock ranks and ratings parade at "divisions ” on 
the quarter-deck for inspection. Then " church ” is rigged. 

This call is sounded off immediately after, divisions, 
when for some minutes all is orderly bustle. Benches are 
quickly improvised on the quarter-deck out of mess-stools 
laid on capstan-bars that rest on buckets. A lectern makes 
its appearance, draped with a white flag, and, possibly, a 
small harmonium. Chaim for the officers are placed aft 
fronting the benches. Then all hands listen to a short but 
impressive service conducted by the " Padre," or by the 
Officer Commanding. 

Church in His Majesty’s Navy is not tedious. The 
chaplain, who to the lower deck is “Holy Joe,” or the 
“ Sky Pilot,” is not given to longwindedness, for any tend¬ 
ency in that direction is checked by trank criticism from 
fellow-officers of the wardroom. On Christmas morning 
he usually cuts hisshort discourse yet shorter, for he knows 
all the men are anxiously awaiting their dinner—the yearly 
event in their cuisine. After ” church ” the bluejackets 
are out of routine for the rest of the day; save, as has 
been stated, those of ships on active duty. 

On noon approaching, the cooks of the messes line up at 
the galleys, their tally " chits ” in their hands for exchange 
against their dishes ; and soon the mess-tables are covered 
with snowy cloths and tricked out with green and clever 
decorations, and are burdened with the toothsome Christ* 
mas dinner. 

As soon as eight bells (noon) is struck, the band again 
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One of the German devices at sea has been to use a raft with dummy figures as a signal of distress, while a M U*’-boat lay 
in waiting behind to entrap an unwary vessel to her doom.' 


plays—usually “ The Roast Beef of Old England ”—and 
shortly after the Commanding Officer, with his senior exe¬ 
cutives, begins inspection of the messes. 

Here is a very typical lower-deck Christmas bill of fare : 

Soup. 

Duck or goose, turkey, poultry, and vegetables. 

Roast beef and vegetables. 

Plum pudding and pies. 

Apples, bananas, oranges, nuts, etc. 

Rum. 

On the officers going from mess to mess, the men heartily 
welcome them ; the mess cook proffers, as he salutes, a 
plate loaded with plum' pudding cut into small squares, 
and it is a point of strict etiquette that the Captain and 
each of the officers with him should eat a piece, and praise 
it. As on a large ship there may be from forty to fifty 
messes the plum pudding rite is apt to be rather trying 
to the officers’ digestions. 

Besides tasting the pudding and pies, the visitors inspect 
and praise the decorations, and then, after having wished 
the mess a “ Merry Christmas,” they pass on to the next. 


After dinner is finished and the lower deck tidied up 
the men are allowed to smoke and carry on with their 
enjoyments. The band plays on deck, and the men dance, 
dress up as niggers, hold singsongs, and so on. Sometimes 
the favourite officers are carried round shoulder-high with 
much ceremony and carefulness, and the official eye is closed 
to this liberty, taken all in good humour. The men, how¬ 
ever, continue to dance, sing, and enj oy themselves generally, 
till 9.30, when they are piped down to their hammocks. 

As the British naval seaman looks on Christmas Day 
liberty as something touching his personal freewill and 
honour, it has been very seldom that any abuse of it has 
arisen—festivities ashore (when leave has been granted in 
the afternoon) or none. Yet, in the old bad days, the 
men sometimes made use of it to pay off old scores, and 
the unpopular officers were not only hissed at and pelted 
with bagfuls of flour and rotten eggs but sometimes severely 
maltreated into the bargain. 

But, to-day, all that is gone, and the Royal Navy is 
slowly becoming the great popular Service of a democratic 
Empire. 


THE SUBMARINE'S RUSE. 
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Coloured Troops of the Allies. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this month's number.) 

By W. J. GORDON. 



Japanese, Chinese, 
peoples of India, 


T HE days have gone when 
small samples of a few 
nations were assembled 
for show purposes in 
times of peace. The gathering 
now is on a much larger scale in 
a war of nations, and we have 
to study mankind in 
the field and not at 
great exhibitions. 

Every form of 
British, American, 
French, Italian, 
Belgian, and Portu¬ 
guese nationality is to 
be found among the 
millions of the Allies. 
Australians, New Zea¬ 
landers, Polynesians, 
Annamese, Siamese, Malays; the 
the Arabs of Arabia and of the 
Syrian desert; Egyptians and Africans of many races from 
north, south, east, and west; Newfoundlanders, Canadians, 
North American Indians, and North American Negroes ; 
West Indians, Central Americans, South Americans, men 
from evory continent and many islands form a general 
collection of mankind of which our coloured plate of the 
so-called coloured troops gives an interesting representative 
group. 

Conspicuous is an Indian cavalryman belonging to one 
of those old regiments of Bengal Lancers, that now appear 
in the Army List under a new name, who have so gallantly 
maintained their renown in Flanders, Palestine, and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Seated near him is an Indian infantryman whom 
from the quoit in his turban you recognise as a Sikh, who 
has seen service with the cavalryman in all his campaigns. 
Originally the Sikhs were peaceable, religious devotees, but 
about two hundred years ago they changed to a militant 
sect, every man being trained for war. As the dominant 
power in the Punjab it took two stubborn campaigns to 
subdue them atMoodkee, Ferozeshah, andAliwal, and then 
at Chillianwalla and Gujefat, five of the hardest fcrught 
battles in India ; and after that the Sikhs became the 
most loyal supporters of the British crown. They are 
among the tallest of our native Indian troops as the Gurkhas 
are among the smallest. 

The Gurkhas come from the hills, among the hills they 
come from being Mount Everest, the highest mountain in 
the world ; for they are natives of Nepaul, a kingdom 
occupying the southern ranges of the Himalayas beyond 
the boundary of British India, and recognised as independent 
since 1815. In the Mutiny days the Gurkhas joined the 
Indian army, which now includes twenty battalions of them, 
known officially as Gurkha Rifles. The word means cow¬ 
boy. and never were more fearless cowboys than these, 
armed not only with rifle and bayonet but with their 
wonderful knife, the kukhri, that cuts off a human head 
more cleanly and swiftly than the headsman’s axe. The 
Gurkha in the plate is getting a light for his cigarette from 
the Zouave, and can be identified at once by the crossed 
kukhris on his hat brim. 

Talking to the Bengal cavalryman is a Maori, one of those 
forming a small proportion of the New Zealand force. His 
ancestors landed in Hawkes Bay from Hawaiki, wherever 
that may be in the Pacific, a few centuries ago and drove 
the Papuan inhabitants into Stewart Island much as the 


Jutes landed in Sandwich Haven and, with the Anglo- 
Saxons, drove the ancient Britons into Wales. 

Behind him is a North American Indian from Canada, 
probably a Blackfoot from one of the reservations. The 
Indians are not now numerous in Canada’s population, 
for there are only a hundred thousand of them among 
eight millions, and they are sometimes met with in strange 
attire. This one is in ordinary khaki, but there are more 
unexpected things than that. Walking along Victoria 
Street, Westminster, with a Scotsman named Maclean, we 
noticed a Canadian Highlander on the other side of the 
road. The Maclean remarked “ That is the Maclean tartan ; 
that is my tartan ; I will go and speak to him ; " and off 
he went across the road and stopped the Canadian, when 
a jerky conversation with a good deal of gesticulation ensued 
before the Scotsman returned. " Well, where does your 
Scottish friend come from ? ” “ Oh, he’s no Scottish 

friend. He could npt understand me and I could not 
understand him, but I found out he is a Red Indian.” 

A Red Indian in a kilt in Victoria Street is not the least of ' 
the many surprises of this wonderful war. 

The Zouave is one of the most picturesque figures in the 
group. Originally’, that is in 1830, the. Zouaves belonged 
to the Zwavas, a tribe of Kabyles whose name was spelt in 
the French way, there being no " W ” in classical French. 
At first they were recruited from this Algerine tribe, but 
since 1840 the Zouaves, as light infantry, have been almost 
always picked French soldiers of the best build and promise 
recruited from the ordinary regiments of the line ; the old 
uniform with its peculiar jacket and baggy white trousers 
being retained with a few modifications until the beginning 
of this war. 

The real native Algerine regiments nowadays are the 
Turcos, the Arab riflemen who began as the Tirailleurs 
Algfiriens. The figures of the Zouave and Turco are 
interesting as showing the heavy, bulky load the French 
infantryman has to carry, and it will be -seen that the 
Turco is carrying his own firewood as he used to -do, but 
that and many other things have been altered, and both 
Zouaves and Turcos in the field are now in horizon blue. 

The Spahis are mounted Algerine riflemen raised about 
1835 when the original Spahis, w ho were troops in the 
Turkish army, were disbanded after an existence of five 
hundred years. The name has a familiar sound ; in fact 
it is Persian and none other than sipahi, known in our 
Indian army as sepoy. The uniform is distinctively Arab, 
and among the details the stirrups and blinkers are the 
most noticeable. 

Behind the Spahi is the man from Morocco who is 
also in Arab dress, and in the foreground is one of the 
powerful Senegalese from Dakar, whom it has suited the 
Germans to describe as the main fighting force of the 
French army. Like the Algerine and the Moroccan, the 
Senegalese is a Mohammedan. Another representative 
of the French colonial army is an Annamese who comes 
from Indo-China. He is a Mongol and a Buddhist ; and 
he ought to be a botanist, for Annam has more species 
of plants than any place in Asia owing to the flora of 
Japan, China, and the Northern Himalayas meeting and 
mingling there among its own, which in itselt is a re¬ 
markably- numerous and varied one. 

He is not the only representative of Indo-China at the 
front, for a Siamese air force is in the field amongst the 
Allies. Siam is now a conscription country and is changing 
greatly ; and it has altered its flag. It is no longer the. 
country of the -white elephant but of the vertical red. 
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white, blue, white, red. China is also represented at 
the front; so is the Malay Peninsula with which the long 
chain of British possessions begins, ranging from the Gulf 
of Siam to the Arabian Sea. 

The Malay States include. Malacca which joins on to 
Burma which is part of India, and Burma is represented 
by its labour companies and by the Burmese battalions 
of the Indian army, which have had a waiting list of recruits 
ever since the wex began. From Burma to Baluchistan, 
India is contributing not only its regular soldiers of many 
races but its labour companies, its mule transport, and 
its bands of coolies. Ceylon, which is not part of India, 
was among the first in the fray with its volunteers who 
landed in Egypt with the Australians and New Zealanders, 
and went on with them to Gallipoli. 

Up the Persian Gulf we reach Mesopotamia and the 
long line of operations to Baghdad and beyond, where 
we have the friendly Arabs that lead on to those of the 
Syrian desert,and farther south to the Arabs of the Hedjaz, 
now an independent nation after centuries of Turkish mis¬ 
rule. North up the Red Sea we are among the Egyptians 
whose army is represented in the plate by the Camel Corps, 
famous in the Egyptian campaigns, which has done so well 
in the Sinai desert and Palestine. 

South of Egypt come the Sudanese and Somalis, and 
serving with the different armies there are men from 
almost every other race round the African coast; and 
not only from the coast, for the Hausas, perhaps the 
best soldiers of them-all, come from the region between 
the Niger and Lake Tchad. The six battalions of the 
Nigerian Regiment of the West African Field Force are 


all Hausas, and in the same force are the Gold Coast and 
Sierra Leone Regiments ; and Hausas form the majority 
of the recruits for the King’s African Rifles whose Central 
and East African battalions have taken so prominent a 
part in the capture of German East Africa. 

Among the Americans are many regiments of Negro 
troops and labour companies, and even in this country 
we have Negro labour companies at work in our camps. 
Those here come mainly from the different islands of the 
West Indies, but they are not to be confused with the 
West Indian Regiment, which began about a hundred 
and fifty years ago as the Carolina Black Corps and then 
became Malcolm’s Black Rangers, and, as the second 
battalion, the St Vincent’s Rangers. Under all its de¬ 
signations the West Indian Regiment has done faithful 
service in the American and African tropics, and bears 
a goodly array of honours on its colours. These West 
Indians are the British Zouaves, but they are not likely 
to be mistaken for the French, owing to their jacket being 
scarlet with white facings. 

These men of many nations require many things to keep 
them healthy in body and mind; and it is interesting to note 
that the Religious Tract Society are well to the frpnt in 
providing for their spiritual welfare with many books and 
leaflets in their native languages—among them being a 
Chinese Hymn Book printed in China, and a batch of book¬ 
lets, for Chinese coolies; " Mercy and Peace " in Malagasy 
for the Madagascar Contingent; Hymn Books and other 
books in the Sechuana, Sesuto, and Sepedi languages for the 
South African Native Labour Contingent; and Psalms and 
Hymns in Dutch for the xst South African Infantry Brigade. 



Key-plan to “Coloured Troopa of the Allies.” 

. Beng»l Lancer. 2. Bcot-al lnfantry. 3. Gurkha. 4. Maori. 5. N. American Indian {forming part of Canadian Contingent). 1 6 . East African. 7. West Indian 
8. Egyptian Camel Corps. 9. Chinese Coolies. 10. Baganda Coolies, xx. Indian Coolies 12. Burmese Labour Battalion. 13. Fiji Coolie. 

14. west Indian Coolie. 13. Zouave. 16. Spahi. 17. Turco. 18. Senegalese. 19. Annamesei 20. Moroccan, 
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past it. Remember that all the while the animal is intently 
watching you, is watching your eyes, and that the moment 
your glance rests upon it, the creature may be informed, just 
as certainly as if you shouted out in its own language, “ 1 can 

When we come to think of it, what a number of different see you I” Admittedly, all wild creatures and all kinds ol 
wild animals there are that we can observe somewhere or other wild creatures—are not equally intelligent and wary and alert, 
in Britain! Arranging a little list off hand, there are deer, hares, But the most successful stalker and observer is he who credits 
rabbits, squirrels, hedgehogs, weasels, stoats, badgers, otters, his quarry with being possessed of supreme cleverness and 
polecats, land and water voles, rats, mice, shrews, moles, dor- animal craft, and himself acts accordingly, 
mice, snakes, adders and lizards. Some of these practically 
. every boy can get a peep at. Our members ought to study as • * • 

many of them as they can, silently observing the creatures as 
they live their everyday lives in their quiet haunts. 

B.it are you a good observer ? 

Some fellows have naturally the knack of keeping an eye on 
wild animals without causing them alarm. It is a most desirable 




gift. Other fellows have not a ghost of an idea how to do this; 
whilst others, again, did not have the faculty but have educated 
themselves into possession of it. Let me say a few words, by 
way of instruction, in the fascinating art of watching in the 
wild. These remarks apply equally to birds as to beasts. 

The golden rule, in observing any wild creature, is never to 
look straight at it. You must watch it without fixing your 
gaze upon it. Many a wild beast 
and bird will let you approach 

quite close, and yet still go on fiyj y 

with its occupation, provided your ( j 

glance does not actually meet its H 

eye. The instant you look direct ' " , ' S" 

at it, the creature disappears. / ~ 

Wild game often sits close, as a nl7j 

means of protection, instead of I;■ i 1 

taking to flight directly it sees m ill Jil l 

yon. The animal or bird believes j . ,.’A 

that, if it only keeps quite still, ;/‘.7 

you—even if coining so close as I \wf 

almost to tread on it—will fail to |«l Wilr 1 l w*f bS" 

observe it. Therefore, in stalk- I ill i > 

ing any creature for observation I Jj\ ;x p&j&F 

purposes, you must act, as cleverly , l| ; 

as y oil can, that you do not see it. 

In approaching, do not walk j l/'ii | \\\t. VvO 

directly to the spot where your I • ^ - 

quarry is. Instead, draw nearer 1 | ] 

to it in a devious kind of way, and ■ 

make it appear evident that you v/rf 

will certainly pass the place by, ] 7 Kl ' 

on one side or the other. I Iff I 

The very best way of observ¬ 
ing any wild creature is to look A Novell 


Mr. George Soper, the popular B.O.P.” artist, sends me the 
following interesting Nature Note, with sketch :—“ The drawing 
was made in the garden of my Hertfordshire home and shows 
four nests on the same site, in tlie honeysuckle on a wall. Four 
years ago a thrush first claimed the site and built her nest. 
The next year a blackbird built on the top of the old nest; and 
last year a robin built in between the two old nests. This year 
wasps are building a nest inside 
the robin’s. This wasps’ nest is 

Jfij , _ gradually increasing in size and 

) ' Y^ ” N filling up the old robin’s. We 

s' have for several days been watch- 

--—'7 . ( ing the development of the home 

—--s'. '- / \ of these last comers, but shall not 

““ ■..ri , ' I be able to leave it much longer 

a- l (U / before destroying it.” 


MARVELS OF THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


A Novelty in Nests, 


With opportunities for actual 
field work less frequent, winter 
is the chief time for-investigation 
with the microscope. It is a 
fascinating method of continuing 
the study of nature during the 
indoor season; for possession of a 
microscope at once gives access to 
a new and enormous arena for 
research. There is no exaggera- 
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An interesting plan may be followed by means of which it 
is possible to secure quantities of the most beautiful spring 
blooms in mid-winter. It is well known that in the autumn 
the buds of deciduous trees and shrubs are in an advanced 
state. The foliage, and the flowers too, are all ready for the 


next season's growth, though they are packed away in a very 
small space. Now, in the case of a large number of plants, it 
is possible to bring about an expansion of leaf and blossom 
months before the normal time. 

The treatment needed is so simple that anyone can follow it 
with a certainty of success. Many kinds of spring-flowering 
trees and shrubs could be employed, but the best are to be 
found amongst the following :—Plum (wild or ornamental 
garden), cherry (wild or ornamental garden), almond, Japanese 
quince, ribers, and crab apple. The first step is the gathering 
of the branches of these trees or shrubs. Make sure that the 
boughs have plenty of flower buds on them. These are easily 
distinguished from the foliage buds owing to the fact that they 
are stouter, and also much more blunt, at the tip. Moreover, 
they are, in most cases, clustered together quite thickly. When 
the branches have been cut, take them indoors and pare away a 
few inches of the bark at the lower part of each. 

Next get some jars or bowls of water and put the lower parts 
of the boughs into this. It is rather a good plan to keep the 
branches in a shady place for about a week. Then a position 
in front of a light window in a well-warmed room is the best of 
all. In an amazingly short time it will be found that the buds 
expand and disclose a wealth of spring loveliness. The foliage, 
too, which is of a delicate greenness, will often expand, and this 
is an additional attraction. 

This plan may be carried out at any time during the early 
winter months of the year. The results are all fhe better if the 
buds have felt a keen nip of frost. 

(S. Leonard Bastin.) 

♦ * * 


Wild Plum opening. 

(“ Winter Flowers.*') 

tion in the statement that we really do not know what any 
object of natural history is like until we have made a 1 micro¬ 
scopical examination of it, or of some of its constituent parts. 
The naked eye shows us the object as a whole ; the microscope 
informs us as to the wonderful way in which that entirety is 
built up. 

There are not a few fellows who purchase a microscope and 
various slides of mounted objects, who examine those dozen or 
so slides over and over again, and then, from sheer weariness of 
such repeated demonstration, desist .from use of the instrument, 
they should,instead, follow the practice of examining unmeuinted 
objects. To the number and variety of those there is no end. 

Especially by means of the side reflector, or the bull's-eye 
and lamp, much may be done with opaque objects of all kinds. 
You know well enough what a butterfly in an entomological 
cabinet is like. Your microscope will, readily inform you as 
to the marvellous manner after which the insect is constructed, 
will show you the horny nervures of the wings, the myriad 
beautifully formed scales, the leg covering, the antennne, and 
long " tongue ” for sucking up nectar from the flowers. 

Take a lew butterflies’ dggs on a leaf. The shape of some of 
these is so exquisite, that to inspect them through the microscope 
is like taking a peep into a small corner of fairyland. Of lowly, 
ordinary, everyday things that will most amply repay examina¬ 
tion, the list is absolutely inexhaustible. Half a dozen by way 
of instance ? Well, the scale of a fish, mildew from a damp 
wall, mould, or else live mites from cheese, a sample of woven 
flax, a very thin section or shaving of plant stem or of wood. 
The list, as you can see, may have no limit. 

The boy who intelligently uses a microscope of any kind during 
the winter months, thus bridges over the gap of the “off season," 
and finds himself fully equipped for the spring. 


Natural history is the science to which fc our Field Club is 
specially devoted. The dictionary defines the term natural 
history as being a description of the earth and its production. 
Well, with relation to natural history in its departments that 
are devoted to giving accounts of various animals, here is a quaint 
item for you. 

In the year 1567 there appeared the first bock in the English 
language in which the term natural history is known to occur. 
The author of the book was John Maplet, and its title, which 
is a long and imposing one, begins, " A Greene Forest, or a 
Natural Historic." 


Wild Cherry Blossom in Mid-winter. 

(“ Winter Flowers .”) 
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A CURIOUS WAY OF GETTING 
WINTER FLOWERS. 
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The work is divided into three parts, dealing respectively 
' with stones and metals ; trees, herbs, and shrubs ; and beasts, 
ashes, fowls, etc., in that order. To each part is prefixed a 
preface of general observations on the particular "kingdom ” 
of which it treats. As probably you may anticipate, certain of 
the remarks and comments made are such as would infinitely 
imuse many B.O.F.C.-itcs. But the “ Greene Forest, or 
N'atural Historic,” was a surprisingly progressive work at its 
‘time. Worthy John Maplet set a fine example in Ins day, and 
he was the esteemed ancestor of a tremendous line of literary 
nature students. 

Fittingly enough, I presume, the beasts, fishes, fowls, etc. 
part of the book would be that most interesting to ourselves. 
I may, therefore, tell you that the preface to that part lays 
down the characters of male and female creatures, distinguishes 
.old animals from fierce, the strong from the subtle, those that 
' be full of blood "—as the hart, the hind, and the roe—from those 
hat instead thereof have their “ natural humor "—as the bee, the 
beetle, and the fly ; the eaters of flesh from those that "will 
none of it " ; those " of good memorie ”—as the dog, the lion! 
and the camel—from "the forgetful ”—as the ostrich and the 
love. 

Those brief references to the book will show you that, if to 
our modern minds a trifle grotesque, the work had originality. 
Old John Maplet was, to the best of his ability, an observer, 
and he was a pioneer. Out of honour to him, we will bear in 
mind his adoption of the term natural 
history as the sub-title of his epoch- 
making volume. 


rAVM 

I BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. \ 
| II. THE LIME HAWK . j 


Measuring 2 to 3 inches, this is 
usually the first to appear of the 
handsome family of Hawk-moths, the 
perfect insect being often in evidence 
as early as May. Usually it emerges 
in the afternoon, and it may not 
infrequently be found on the trunks 
of trees or on palings. Look for it on 
or near to limes and elms, upon which 
trees the larvae can be taken in 
August, September, and October. 

Pirpae may be dug for in the months 
of October and November. 

The Lime Hawk-moth varies greatly 
in coloration and marking, and it is 
n interesting practice to make a 
collection of varieties of the insect. Usually, the moth may 
be described as having pale pinkish-grey, reddish-brown or 
ochreous-ycllow fore-wings, sometimes tinged with green. 
Across the central part of the fore-wings is an irregular band 
of greenish-brown. This band is sometimes broken into two 
near its middle. Near the tip is a whitish patch. The hind- 
wing? are of the same ground colour as the fore-wings, with 
a dusky bandlike shade of brown running from tip to 
angle. 

Variation, however, is quite usual, and some specimens have 
the hind-wings dark or almost entirely black. In some varieties 
me coloration is distinctly greenish; in others, no trace at all 
appears of the green coldur. At least twenty-four variations of 
colouring and marking have been noticed, and, as further proving 
the wide range of the Lime Hawk-moth in this respect, it may 
be mentioned that one variety recorded was quite normal in 
its markings, but had all the wings warmly suffused with bright 
crimson, and the usual greenish-brown blotches on the fore¬ 
wings looking instead as if formed of crimson velvet. The eggs of 
this moth are quickly hatched—three weeks, two weeks, or even 
one week being sufficient for the process. Unlike many other 
caterpillars, the larva does not eat its shell. The eggs are laid 
singly or in pairs, and arc to be found on the under-side of 
the leaves. 

The full-grown caterpillar tapers considerably towards the 
head, which is green, dotted with white. Seven yellow oblique 
'tripes are on the sides of the green body. The last stripe runs 
up to the horn, which is blue above, yellow and red below. The 
chrysalis is very dark ruby-brow n in colour and somew hat rough 
to the feel. It may be discovered cither a few inches under¬ 
ground, near the trunk of an elm or lime, or sometimes hidden 
away, high aboveground, in a chink of elm-bark. 

As regards facilities for the collecting of Hawk-moths, London 



dwellers are lucky; for, owing no doubt to the prevalence there 
of suitable food-trees for the caterpillars, many of the Hawk- 
moths are more or less common in the Metropolitan district. 
Within that category is to be numbered the Lime Hawk-moth, 
which is to be met with freely in most of the Home Counties 
and most plentifully of all round London. The farther north 
one goes in England, the more rare does this moth become, and 
beyond the Midland counties it seems to be practically un¬ 
known. 
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WHAT TO DO. 

DECEMBER. 

I. In the country keep a sharp look out for the 
birds. Now is the time for our winter visitors, and 
you may see birds that are only with us during the 
cold months of the year. What to look for ? Well, 
haphazard, there are the fieldfare, redwing, wax- 
wing, bramhhng. mealy redpoll, siskin, tumstone, 
and teal. With extra good 
fortune you may obtain a peep 
at one or more of our rarer 
winter visitors—such gs the 
fire-crested wren or fire-crest 
(distinct, of course, from the 
familiar golden-crested wren 
or gold-crest). The trees and 
shrubs are bare, and you 
should get your " hunting 
eyes ” into trim, ready for 
later detecting bird, beast, 

and insect life amidst the 
foliage. In other words, now 
train yourself as an observer. 

II. Press some of the coni¬ 
fers, the order of plants which 
has its seeds contained in 
cones. The order has few 
British representatives, so you 
may collect all of them; 

examples being the yew, 
juniper, and Scots pine. They 
afford capital practice, not being very easy 
specimens to mount. A pad of newspaper. 

16 inches by io inches, will do for pressing, 

with a weight of about 30 pounds on top. You may 
adjust the weight as required by having a box that 
you can fill with pebbles or stones. Before pressing, 
neatly snip off any too thick or awkward portions of 
the specimen so that it may lie flat in the pad. 

III. In the naturalist’s calendar and time-table 
nearly everything depends upon the vagaries of tile 
weather. Should the weather be fairly warm and 
dry pupa-digging may be continued. Don’t goabout 
this absolutely off-hand: conduct your Opcra-^ 
tions under the food-plants of known species of 
butterflies and moths. Exercise great care in 
using the trowel, and then as delicately as possible 
break up the lumps of earth with your fingers. 
Pill-box your captures at once in cotton-wool and 
transfer to your pocket, not leaving them exposed 
to the air. The prizes of your pupa-hunting may 
perhaps not be many, but it is. often the case that 
especially welcome additions are thus made to the 
cabinet. You will find some notes on pupa^digging 
in the Field Club pages in ojr last volume. These 
should be consulted again. 




The Lime Hawk-moth, 

(Showing pupa and larva.) 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 

It is very pleasing to note how the Nature Drawings and 
Paintings sent in for competition maintain a high standard of 
excellence. There has been no falling off in this respect during 
the past few months. - The essays submitted for the monthly 
Nature Note prize also show keen observation on the part of 
competitors. The Prize Awards for August and September 
are as follows :— 

August. —Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note:— Robert 
Scott, Ashton House, Station Road, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing :—R. H. Turner, " I-is- 
vama,” Hawthomden Road, Knock, Belfast. Extra Prizes of 
Three-and-Sixpenny Books:— Charles A. Roper, 3 Woodville 
Avenue, St. Saviour’s Road, Jersey; Donald D. J. Clarke, 
“ Haslemere,” Mount Pleasant Road, Camborne ; William A. 
Oliver, 34 Rae Street, Stenhousemuir, Stirlingshire ; Grahams 
R. Johnson, 18 Albemarle Road, Norwich. Specially Com¬ 
mended :—W. Popham, Plumstead, S.E.; Lawrence Glover, 


West Green, N. ; L. Cholerton, Kettering; Ronald J. Lawson, 
Gosport ; Gerald Kealey, Western Australia; John Brownlee, 
Glasgow ; C. M. Kitchener, Huntingdon; G. E. Overton, 
Brentford ; I. Isaacson,, Cape Town ; C. C. Lloyd-Browne, 
Old Charlton ; Annabella M.-White, Perth; Hugh O. Haire, 
Kirkintilloch; George E. Shooter, Mansfield; George E. Sant, 
Stoke-on-Trent. . 

September. —Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note:— Fred. W. 
Harvey, 80 Hatherley Road, Gloucester. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing :—A. E. Beard, ,200 Gravelly Lane, Erdington, 
Birmingham. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books :— 
Charles Knight, 63 Stanford Road, Brighton ; B. Millington, 
” The Meads," Christchurch Road, Newport, Mon.; Thomas 
O’Neill, 02 Hillside View, Peasedown St. John, near Bath. 
Extra Prize of Two-Shilling Book:— Neil B. McCallum, 46 
Connaught Avenue, Plymouth. Specially Commended :—Edward 
Bradbum, Swinton ; Albert Hallett, Ryde ; Stella Rose, Hov- 
lake ; Alex. Haddow, Broxburn ;■ L. Hardie, Whangarei, N.Z.; 
N. Gassman, Hammersmith ; Roy W. Smith, I-arbert, N.B.; 
Ralph Seagar, Auckland, N.Z.-; Frank Herring, Mans&eld; 
Mary Westwood, Birmingham. 


Queries and Answers. 


Expectant. —Flemish Giant* and Belgian Hares are the best breeds for table use. 
See the advertisements In “ Fur and Feather,” price id . weekly, published at 
Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 

W. Russell. —Fancy mice can be had of Gamage of Holborn, E.C. If the young 
males fight, they should certainly be kept in separate cages. It is best to keep 
• them in pairs, a male and a female mouse together. The evening meal should 
be of grain, a mixture of i quart oats, i pint canary-seed, \ pint white millet. 
Stale bread or dog-biscuit soaked in skim milk for breakfast. See reply to 
J. J. B. L., p. no of “ B.O.P.” for December. 

H. (Ashington).—(i) Get “ How to Collect and Dry Flowering Plants,” price 
7<f., from Messrs. George RouHedge, 68 Carter Lane, London, E.C. (2) Write 
for list of books to Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, W.C. 

I. D. Willis. —The best and cheapest book dealing with these rabbits Is “The 

Belgian Hare,” by T. J. Ambrose, published by “Fur and Feather,” Idle, 
Bradford, price is. 3 d. 

H. K. A. Shaw. —(1) The best book for you is “Elements of Mineralogy,” by Frank 
Rutley, published by T. Murby and Co, 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. (2) “ British 
Hawk-Moths,” by W. J. Lucas, is the book you mean, published by L. Upcott 
Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. (3) and (4) Mention your requirements 
to Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 2, and ask for their list. 

Inconnu. —(r) Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 2. (2) A good cheap book 
is “ Birds’ Eggs and Nests, and How to Identify Them,” price u.,of C. H. Kelly, 
25 City Road, E.C. 1. For better and more comprehensive books, apply to 
Messrs. Watkins and Doncaster (as above] for their catalogue {post free). (3) 
Jackdaw the best pet. Magpie more troublesome. Starling amusing pet, but 
“ messy.” The best food for a starling is a mixture of one part each, by weight, 
of ants’ eggs (cocoons), “dried flies,” preserved yolk of egg, and fine crissel or 
meat powder, and eight parts of powdered puppy-biscuit. Moisten the daily 
portion with boiled potato, grated raw carrot, chopped green stuff or boiled 
greens from the table, sometimes with water. Feeding on this diet, no worms 
or insects need be given. A magpie will eat dog-biscuit, meat (cooked or raw). 


fruit, berries, worms, insects, small birds’ eggs, young sparrows or mice. The 
bird requires plenty of food and ample space. Tor a jackdaw the bill of fare 
will be the same, and both birds, with wings clipped until quite reconciled to 
home, will thrive better as garden pets than if confined in a cage. Personally 
I much prefer the starling as a pet, but the specimen selected for such adoption 
should be a hand-reared youngster. 

C. O. Cumming.—Y ou had better wait a little while, as at present there are certain 
useful works dealing with the subject of machine-guns which are no longer to 
be purchased by the general public. You will, however, obtain probably ail 
the information you want from the encyclopaedia of your nearest Public Library. 

Cuthbert Richard Eccles. —The Puss Moth is a most interesting insect to study. 
Its larva is unique, with a curious “ mask ” and a pair of “ whips ” at its tail. 
It erects its mask when alarmed, and can eject an irritating fluid from its whips. 
The papa is encased in a very hard cocoon, attached to the bark of a tree, 
generally a willow, poplar, or sallow, on the leaves of which the caterpillar feeds. 
The eggs are usually laid in pairs on the upper surface of a leaf. In its last stage 
the caterpillar is green, with white or yellowish-edged purplish brown bands 
on the back ; light brown head, margined with black, ana purplish behind, with 
black spots on upper part of first ring. The Puss Moth is usually on the wing 
in May and June, sometimes as late as July. 

Herbert Stokes. —The rule for lifting a rabbit is this. Raise the animal by bolding 
its ears ; but as its forelegs come ofl the ground, raise the main weight of the little 
animal by means of your other hand placed beneath. Lifted in that maoticr. 
and although its legs remain auitc free, the rabbit will not attempt to kick or 
struggle. Never lift a rabbit by one hand only. 

James Eccles, A Devoted Reader of the B.O.P., Anxious Asker, See .— 
Practically speaking, it is useless to write down in syllables what is the par¬ 
ticular cry of any bird or animal. To attain anything approaching aocuracy, 
you require to hear either the actual sound, or a good imitation of it. Not’a 
few boys render themselves exceedingly proficient in imitating such sounds, 
and the practice is one to be recommended to all students of nature. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) - 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
tiie ’’ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing datefor 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address ail MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4. 

List or Pains fox Ssuctkm Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, panting 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterft. 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 54. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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C. Green. —The serpent appears in the badge of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps because it is the symbol of AJsculapius, who 
was the god of medicine. The serpent was also a symbol 
of prudence and renovation, and was held to be gifted 
with special aptitude for the discovery of medicinal herbs. 
Tame serpents were kept in the temples of /Esculapius, 
which were the first hospitals ; and the god himself was be¬ 
lieved to appear in the form of a serpent on several occasions. 

W. Gibb.—I. The stamps are worth a penny each. 2. The 
first airship driven by power was made by Henri Giffard 
in 1852. The balloon was in the shape of a cigar, 144 feet 
in length and 39 feet in extreme diameter. It was driven 
by a 3-horse power steam-engine, and went at about five 
miles an hour for short distances. 

A 8-years Subscriber and A. Spicer. —Commissions at present 
are being restricted to men who have served at the front 
and risen to the grade of non-commissioned officer. 

S. Bray. —1. The full history of the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes by the United States of America is given in Gordon’s 
" Flags of the World,” published by Frederick Warne & 
Co., Bedford Court, Strand. 2. “ An English coin of 
George II. about the size of our halfpenny, with a hole 
in it,” is of no value, 3. U.S.A. coin with a hole in it, size 
of threepenny bit, of the year 1829, may be worth sixpence. 

J. R. Hamblin. —Boys between 15 and 16 and upwards have 
now to sign up. Inquire at the nearest post-office or 
police station. 

F. D. Willis.—Sec answer to J. R. Hamblin, No examinations 
are now being held for such appointments, which it is 
intended to reserve for those who have served in the navy 
or army. 

Inquirer. —Apply to the Registrar of the University at which 
you matriculated. Probably residence is not necessary 
for you to pass for a degree. All such particulars are given 
in the University calendar. 

F.H.R. —A Writer is not a Clerk. They are separate ranks. 
Apply by letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, White¬ 
hall, for the printed particulars in each case. 

Anxious One. —Join the Canadian Navy. Particulars obtain¬ 
able from the Minister of Marine, Ottawa. 

1 . H. W.—1. Not a coin and of no value. 2. There were no 
four-shilling pieces of Charles the Second ; it may be a half- 
crown, worth seven and sixpence. 3. George the Third 
half-crown, worth three shillings. 4. Not a British coin. 
5. Not a coin, but apparently one of Henry Cole's models, 
with a difierent metal in the central ring. 

C. Tank.—A George the Third farthing, 1799, worth a penny. 

Hijcds.—Apparently a ioke. " A shilling bit in the time of Pius 
.Eneas, Conqueror of Rome, B.C.—Vergilii Maronis (Liber 
Octavus).” Value required 1 

E. Kinsella. —1. A Transvaal half-crown, worth four shillings. 
2. A Transvaal florin, worth half-a-crown. 3. Turkish 
piastre, worth twopence. 4. William the Fourth fourpence, 
worth ninepence. 5, 6, and 7. Current foreign coins, 
worth their face value. 8. See advertisements in “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart.” 9. Private wireless stations arc not 
now allowed and you cannot buy the apparatus. 


’Varsity.—See the coloured plate of University Hoods, facing 
page 413 of our twenty-sixth volume (1904). 

L. C- Andrews and Nemo.—See our other plate of School Caps 
and Badges, facing page 62 of our twenty-eighth volume 
(November part for 1905) ; and County Cricket Badges 
and Caps, facing page 337 of the same volume. 

F. C. AUanson.—-Winn's " Boxing," Armstrong's “ Wrestling,” 
Hancock’s " Jiu-jitsu,” and Miles’s ” Physical Culture,” 
which any bookseller can get for you. 

C. M. Bennett.—Charles the Second crown of 1662, worth 
seven shillings. The farthings and halfpennies of the 
Georges are worth twopence each, but there were no half¬ 
pennies of 1797. The maundy money of George the 
Fourth is woith four shillings the set of fotir pieces. The 
other coins are worth their face value if not in good con¬ 
dition. 

I. M. F. Saxby.—The gold coin is a two-guinea piece of George 
the Second, 1739, and is worth quite seventy shillings. 
The large silver coin is a crown piece of George the Third, 
1819, and is worth seven shillings ; the small one is a 
George the Fourth sixpence, worth a shilling, or more if 
in brilliant condition 

E. J. C. —1. Fourpenny piece, 1849, worth ninepence. 
2. Penny of 1806, worth sixpence. 3. Farthing of 1799, 
worth sixpence. 

A Coin Collector.—1. There are no William the Third pennies. 
2. Charles the Second halfpenny, worth a shilling. 3. 
Damaged coins are of no value. 4. Danish copper coins 
current. 5. East India Company quarter anna, worth 
twopence. 6. Not a coin ; Bank of Upper Canada half¬ 
penny token, worth threepence. 7. Nova Scotia cent 
of 1861, worth twopence. 8. Penny of 1806, worth six¬ 
pence. 9. Guernsey eight-doubles of 1895, worth three¬ 
pence. 10. There is no single book on coins of all 
countries that is of any use, but Thorburn’s “Guide to 
British Coins,” published by " Exchange and Mart," might 
help you. 

S. J. Grimes.—Dates must be wrong. There were no copper 
penny coins before 1797. 

Cricketer.— 1. If all that occurred was that the ball hit the 
back of the bat you were not out. but how you managed 
it is a mystery. 2. It is not out unless the wicket is put 
down by the wicket-keeper with the ball, or with hand or 
arm with ball in hand. 3. You are out if you wilfully 
strike the ball twice, or strike it after it has been stopped 
by any part of your person except your hands. 4. You 
are out if you stop the ball with any part of yopr person, 
if the umpire at the bowler’s wicket is of opinion that the 
ball was pitched in a straight line towards your wicket 
and would have hit it. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O. P. 4 Bouverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.Pgoing to 
press sotnelime tn advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some lime. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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fffZy'': Jjj hij yf not th e correct 

'V l/'SffjS'’ x* chemicals. 

" Whet this occur- 

ir/lur l 1 red e j acu l a * ec l* 

yy , t&sriF. - " P&vidence has 

mT decreed that I shall 

live. 1 enjoy 

myself.’ 1 He at 
once went to a 
restaurant and ordered the best meal that could be 
supplied. He died within a lew hours—the meal was 
composed of food substitutes. 


THE AERO-TANK. 


DEFINED. 

A man went to his office one day smiling contentedly, and 
looking altogether very happy. His partner asked him what had 
happened to make him so cheerful. 

“ Why," he answered, " any man would be happy if his wife 
had said to hipi what my wife said to me this morning. She 
told me I tvas'a model husband. Now, isn’t that something 
to make a man cheerful ? " 

" Oh, I don’t know," replied the partner, somewhat pessi¬ 
mistically ; " it depends altogether on what she really meantg" 
And he took a dictionary from the shelf, and after a moment's 
search read out the following definition : " Model, a small imita¬ 
tion of the real thing." 

* * * 

THOSE SUBSTITUTES! 

A young German in Berlin, tired of life, determined to commit 
suicide. He went to a chemist’s shop and bought some poison 
and took it, but was none the worse for the dose. It was a 
(ubstitute. 

He then went to a hardware-shop and bought a rope in order 
that he might hang himself. To his annoyance the rope broke. 
The material used in its manufacture was not hemp but a sub¬ 
stitute. 

Very sadly he bought a revolver, but when he fired it nothing 
happened. The detonator had been made of substitutes and 



Quite recently in a Lancashire manufacturing town, whose 
inhabitants were doing their bit by purchasing National War 
Bonds, an aeroplane was expected to visit it for the purpose of 
collecting War Loans, and so the week that it was expected 
to come was named " Aeroplane Week." 

But, to the surprise of the people, a tank arrived instead. This 
being such an unusual occurrence a great crowd had gathered 
round it, full of wonder and curiosity. Then, from somewhere 
amongst the crowd, a person was heard to say :— 

" Well, I have never seen an aeroplane in my life before, but 
nobody will ever make me believe that that thing can fly.” 


NO FURTHER CLAIM. 

Considerable damage had been done to the fences of a farm 
in the North of England by some early-morning trespassers 
in search of mushrooms. 

One day a fourteen-year-old youngster fell into the farmer’s 
clutches. The latter offered to release him if he would promise 
not to offend again ; but the youngster was the son of a man 
who held 11 views " of his own. 

" Father says," he remarked calmly, " as them 'ere mush¬ 
rooms is as much our'n as your'n. You didn’t sow 'em ! They 
growed promise'ous like ! " 

" Oh, that’s it, is it ? " retorted the farmer. " Verry weed, 
here’s snmmat else in t’ hedge as 1 didn’t sow, and yo' can hcv 
the benefit on’t ! ” 

With which he cut a serviceable switch from the hedge 
and administered a thrashing to the youngster. 

" Noo then," he remarked, when he bad finished, "ju^t 
you trot off 'ome, an' tell your father as Aw ve a duck-pond 
on t' farm. Aw niver sowed that, nor dug it aythur, for 
that matter. It coom sorter promisc’ous like, and if *c’ll 
just stroll round Aw’ll see as 'e gets his share o' that I ” 

The father made no claim. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered each month for the 
best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyrt t> s 
reed not be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated 
Stork-*; for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and 
address of the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in 
all competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Sto.y Competition.” 


AN ALLOTMENT NIGHTMARE. 

Going to bed after arduous toil on his school allotment, Brown Minor has the night¬ 
mare of bis life, and makes tfac acquaintance ot an Exacting \cg( table. 


The winner of this month’s prize is D. J. S. Barr 
I^dbury, Reigate, for the storyette entitled “ Defined." 


Y, 
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Prviiei for fhc Proprietors of Tiie Boy’s Own Paper bx S+ntiiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. LtdColchester, London and Eton. 






(Serial Story.) 

Caught Out ! 

A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of “The Shaping of Jephson's," “ Brought to Heel,” "The Boy Bondsman ** eto 


CHAPTER VII. 



THE BOILED BEEF ROW. 


little pow-pow ” 
which St. Maur 
promised him- 

\ ~ self with Mr. Ven- 

M? “ng dul y took 

place at Third 
Lesson, when the 
house-master took 
the Fifth in 

1 I ~b ma thematics. It 

HRk i was his first meet- 

1 Pi™ \ nEW&Bm. ^ class with 

St. Maur since 
the regrettable in¬ 
cident which had 
recently . marred 
their social rela¬ 
tions ; and it was 
awaited with some 
interest. Now, 
with all his many 
id one had ever denied that Mr. Ven- 
xcellent and conscientious teacher. But 
St. M mr ver came out very well at his lessons, not so 
mucJ ca c ; he didn’t find the house-master sympathiqui 
x. L< ..use .athematics didn’t interest him particularly. 
In conseqi • ce, Mr. Venning had usually some piquant 
things to sa about the quality of his work. But, to-day, 
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shortcomings, 
ning was an 


he was debarred from this innocent amusement, since St. 
Maur had done the best he knew with the algebra exercise 
he had sent in. Unable to slate its shortcomings, therefore. 
Mr. Venning was reduced to falling foul on its perfections 
“ I have given you full marks for your exercise, St. Maur,’’ 
he said, byway of making things thoroughly pleasant from 
the start. " Was it your own unaided work ? ” 

“ Alone I did it, sir,” answered St. Maur cheerfully. 

“ Take care, sir 1 ” snapped Mr. Venning. " I ask because 
the work you usually send in to me w'ould disgrace a junior. 
Naturally, when I find every problem correctly solved— 
as here ”—he flicked St. Maur’s exercise—" my suspicions 
are aroused. There is a key to ‘ Todhunter,’ you know ! ” 
" You think that would be helpful, sir ? ” asked St. Maur 
eagerly, as one who has just received good news. 

■' You will do me two hundred lines for gross imperti¬ 
nence, St. Maur,” flared out the house-master. 

“ Certainly, sir. Certainly,” answered St. Maur, as one 
willing to oblige. He heaved himself up as he spoke, made 
his leisurely way to the master's desk, and putting his 
hand in his pocket, calmly reached up some pages of what 
everyone could see were lines. 

" I think you will find these right, sir,” he observed 
with modest pride. 

Mr. Venning exploded. " How dare you, sir ? ” he 
stormed. " How dare you do me lines beforehand ? ” 

He was foolish, of course, to give St. Maur the opportu¬ 
nity for an explanation he was yearning to make. Tie leant 
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forward with that dangerously confidential manner which 
the house-master had some reason to dread. " It was this 
way, Sir,” he said. “ I felt we should meet to-day, and 
something seemed to tell me that, if any efforts of yours 
could help out your certain wish to give me lines, they would 
be made. I, too, thought I would do what I could. It 
was not so much a case of second-sight, sir, as of character 
reading,” he added agreeably. 

Mr. Venning opened his mouth to speak, and then closed 


rather hard thinking on his own. He hadn’t troubled 
himself with mathematics, which was Sal bourne's pet 
subject, for very much the reason that Mr. Venning had 
adduced, or, as he would have put it himself, because it was 
" too much fag.” Butonce he had got his mental machinery 
in working order, it was wonderful how easily it seemed 
to go. It was at this moment, while the house-master 
was pluming himself on having got in the last word, that 
the germ of the Great Idea for scoring off Salboume was 


it again. He could, of course, have reported St. Maur 
to the Doctor with presumably unpleasant consequences 
for that reparteeist. But, somehow, Mr. Venning felt a 
reluctance to make the Doctor the recipient of further 
confidences with regard to St. Maur, considering the pointed 
way he had lately made it plain to everybody that he did 
n6t see eye to eye 

with him on that _ 

subject. Besides, he J 

had a well-founded 

idea that the story # 1 

of the anticipated _______ 

lines would attain 

a sufficiently regret- / ' ZZJ pZ - 

table publicity as it If 

was. Accordingly, he j[ 

choked back what- 
ever he had been 

about to say, while M 

master of the situa- — 

tion, strolled back to l — — . -- ■ » - - Jjasfc— 

his seat and began AIRCRAFT OF THB ALLIES. 

' VII.—-British: Sopwitfa “ Camel.'* 

with so sure an aim - 


bom in St, Maur’s brain. 

Meanwhile, his little attentions to Mr. Venning were by 
no means at an end and the house-master was again un¬ 
pleasantly reminded of their feud at lunch the next day. 

Now, Mr. Venning did not pride himself on running 
a well-ordered house without cause. The same conscien¬ 
tious pride that mani- 

__ fested itself in his 

. / lessons appeared in the 

a hygienic and culinary 

ft arrangements he made 

.y ' _i iii I for his, flock. There 

Srjjwas nothing in the 
■E ' least exciting in the 

fl II . fare that appeared on 

hihis table, you may be 
, sure. But it was 

wholesome to a degree, 
and—within limits— 

Seated to-day at the 

. .— . ■ TT: 1 ! head of the principal 

table—a table which 
.. _ , „ accommodated the 

,lth Clmel - Sixth and Fifth—Mr. 


that the cuttings fell 

with a beautiful regularity into the master’s mortar-board 
which he had placed on the edge of .the platform. 

" Perhaps you will be good enough to observe, St Maur, 
that that is not-a waste-paper basket,” said Mr..Venning 
furiously. ; 

" Sorry, Sir. My mistake,” answered St. Maur, desisting 
at once. . . 

" Put down tha't pencil, sir 1 ” foamed the house-master. 
St. Maurdidso. " And the pen-knife l" St. Maur pocketed 
it docilely. “ And try to assume an appearance of intelli¬ 
gence, however much you.may be lacking in that quality.” 

St. Mapr’s way of assuming the required expression was 
to fix the speaker with a long, close, unblinking stare. 

Ah’ Venping fidgeted under it and grew visibly embar¬ 
rassed. " Well, St. Maur ? ” he burst out at last in uncon¬ 
trollable irritation. 

“ Quite, thank you, sir,” answered St. Maur promptly. 

" I’m not getting as much exercise as I’ve been accustomed 
to, but otherwise I’m in the pink ! ” i 

Mr. Venning’s answ-er was to ignore this pleasantry, and 
returning to the subject in hand, to jump a difficult 
mathematical question straight at him. 

It was a question which most fellows, even with pencil 
and paper to help them, would have found a bit stiff. St. 
Maur, perhaps as much to his own surprise as anyone 
else's, answered it correctly. As in the case of his exercise, 
he had no intention of giving Mr. Venning an opportunity 
(or needless comment. 

The house-master looked astonished, as well he might. 
Then, apparently under the impression that St. Maur’s 
answer had been a happy'fluke, he plied him with another, 
a regular tearer this time. 

St. Maur shut those funny green eyes of his tightly for 
a minute and his brow puckered under the strain of calcula¬ 
tion. Then the answer came, pat and correct as before. 

I f Mr. Venning felt any pleasure in the performance, he 
forebore to impart it. 

" Vou force me to the conclusion, St. Maur,” he observed 
in his most vinegarisli tones, ‘ ’ that your usual display of crass 
ignorance is due not so much to stupidity as to slackness.” 

To everyone’s surprise. St. Maur didn't seem to have a 
retort handy. As a matter of fact, he was doing some 


Venning carved as 
usual for the assembled multitude. He used his brains 
as well as his hands in the business, measuring out 
“each portion with a thoughtful thoroughness. Nothing 
was wasted. Nor were the consumers’ tastes consulted. 
A just amount.of fat went with its proper accompaniment 
of lean to each plateful. Watching him, one felt that he 
was nicely,calculating just how much nutriment would go 
‘ to the building up of each boy, so that he should look a 
credit to the house, and yet leave a sufficient portion on 
each joint to coldly furnish forth the next day’s meal. 

The menu for that day was good enough for anyone—- 
boiled beef and carrots, with currant pudding and cheese 
to follow. Needless to say, the boiled beef was not dressed 
in any fanciful, frivolous fashion. It was exactly what it 
appeared—solid; nutritious, British. 

Mr. Venning felt, rather than saw, that St. Maur’s eyes 
had fastened on it in a speculative sort of way. He had 
no idea what was coming ; but after seeing the look, he was 
scarcely surprised when St. Maur waved the pinky portion 
surrounded with its margin of whitish fat, which was placed 
before him, plaintively away. 

” No, thank you,” he said to the maid, in a drawl-which 
carried. " Raw meat puts me off, somehow 1 ” 

" Its red and white, 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on," 

quoted Blackwood in a whisper, which also carried. Every¬ 
one, except the Sixth, of course, tittered. 

The maid placed the despised portion in front of the 
Dumpling, who rejected it with contumely. So did the next 
boy, and the next. Following St. Maur’s lead, as usual, 
and revelling in what promised to be a promising rag, the 
whole of the Fifth did the same. 

The portion of boiled beef, very cold and forlorn-looking 
by this time, passed down the whole length of one side of 
the table and up the other, until it finally stopped at Sloppy. 

He did not wave it away as the others had done, but hc- 
qyed it with a melancholy repugnance besides which St. 
Maur’s disparaging glance had been a poor thing. 

“ No, thank you,” he said to the maid. " I don’t eat 
cow.” 

There was a moment of almost dazed silence. Sloppy had 
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a screw loose somewhere, of course. Still, he was in the 
Sixth. And for a member of the Sixth not only to stand 
in with the Fifth, but to go one tetter in the mattefof 
cheeking a master, was a new thing at St. Edmund's. 

Mr. Venning positively bristled where he sat. " 1 wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself, sir ! ” he thundered at 
the luckless Sloppy. “ How dare you quarrel with your 
good food ? That meat is not raw. It is red because it 
has been boiled, not roasted.” 

Sloppy looked at him in reproachful surprise. " Boiled 
or roasted, it would be equally disgusting, sir ! ” he let fall 
mildly. 

Even St. Maur’s eyes opened at that. He was getting 
some queer backers just now. Yesterday had brought no 
less a person than Bibby to his aid. To-day, it was Sloppy'. 
He leant back in his chair with the expression 
of one to whom the gods are being kind. 

Sloppy w as getting into Iris stride. “ When 
you consider, sir, that that animal was once 
alive-” 

“ And kicking 1 ” someone put in, in-a voice 
rich with joy. 

" And gambolling," Sloppy amended— 
after considering 
the phrase—“ the 

thought that its 
innocent life has 
been cut short so i 
that you might 
gorge on its flesh 
must make you feel 
like a murderer 1 ” 

Any murderous 
instincts Mr. Ven¬ 
ning may' have 
possessed he was 
apparently using up 
now. to judge by 
the way he looked 
at Sloppy. “ I ne\ er 
heard such colossal 
impertinence in the 
whole course of my 
life ! ” he said, when 
he could speak. 

St. Maur leant 
forward, in that 
artlessly confiden¬ 
tial way of his. 

" Sloppy'—Cobham, 

I mean, sir—doesn’t 
really intend to be 
impertinent, it 
seems to me.” he 
observed respect¬ 
fully, with an air of 
conveying valuable 

information. “ I gather that he is merely try'ing to 
explain that, having within the last day or two come to 
regard the cow as a comrade—if y'ou take my meaning, 
sir—he doesn’t think it would be quite decent to put 
himself outside it. Vegetarianism is, I believe, the name 
of his complaint.” 

" Be’ave yourself, sir!” spluttered Mr. Venning—pro¬ 
nouncing it like that too, to evcry'one’s unalloyed happiness. 

It’s wicked, that's what it is 1 There's nothing wrong 
with the beef. I’ll see, though, that you don’t get any thing 
else until it is eaten. It will appear for dinner to morrow, 
and every day after that, until it is finished 1 ” 

He continued to carve ; but the house, from the Fifth 
downwards, refused to partake of the offending joints. 
Salboume. to point the dlference between such low buffoons 
and himself, took a second helping. From the anxious 
way in which St. Maur watched him it could be gathered 
that he expected the most painful results to ensue. 

Nothing happened to Salboume, and the meat course 
was duly cleared away. Then the currant puddings 


made their appearance. They were of aldermanic girth, 
and very solid and suety. Anyone might well have shrunk 
from being hit v'ith such missiles. Still, the famished 
hordes who had rejected the beef seemed to find them 
pretty useful. Sloppy was partaking of his portion, with 
the appetite born of a good conscience, when he found St. 
Maur looking at him with a mournful and accusatory 
regard that drew all eyes upon him—even Mr. Venning’s 
angry and unwilling ones. 

“ Sorry that a pudding should make your principles go 
bung, Sloppy,” he breathed in a whisper of the kind known 
as piercing. “ The cow was on her own, after all. But to 
eat life in bulk as you’re doing now 1 Well, v'ell I " 

He lifted reproachful ey'es to heaven, while Sloppy 
surveyed such of the delicacy as still remained upon his 


St. Maur waved the pinky portion, which was plaoed before him, plaintively away.” (Sec page 114.) 


plate in not unnatural bewilderment. " Currants aren't 
life,” he protested seriously. 

” No, but flies are—squashed flies,” St. Maur told him. 
' What have they done that they shouldn’t be comrades, 
too ? ” 

Mr. Venning endeavoured to look as though he had not 
heard the whisper. But, as a protest, he helped h mself 
to a Benjamin’s portion of pudding, St. Maur watelling his 
efforts to work through it, solicitously. 

The suet of contention was, in its turn, replaced by cheese. 
Sloppy declined this, not from humanitarian motives but 
because milk, in this form, had been abhorrent to him 
from his youth upwards. 

” Quite right, old sport.” murmured St. Maur approv¬ 
ingly. “ It's a close rime for house-soap just now ! ” 

“ Be’ave yourself, sir!” boomed Mr. Venning, and again 
the house testified its idyllic pleasure in the utterance. 

St. Maur said nothing. But he looked pained. 

Regarding him, Mr. Venning seemed to find it difficult 
to put the things he felt into words. ” You are a disgrace 
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to the house, sir,” he got out at last. “ You are a cor¬ 
rupter of youth. You are a regular bad boy. And eat 
that beef you shall 1 " 

St. Maur employed the soft answer that is supposed to 
turn away wrath. " I am sorry you should think so 
badly of me, Sir,” he said. " If any sacrifice of mine 
can remove the unfortunate impression I appear to have 
created, it shall be made. I will—yes—I will even eat 
your beef, to-morrow, Sir 1 ” 

In this instance, the soft answer did not seem to work. 
Mr. Venning was beyond speech. He looked as though 
he was coming out in blisters. With a furious gesture 
he gave the signal for dismissal and the rabble poured 
from the room, hungry but happy. 

Salboume went out with a set face. He was sorry Mr. 
Venn-ng had, for once, taken punitive measures into his 
own hands. If he had not made the eating of the beef 
the next day an ultimatum, Salboume would have sent 
for St. Maur and made the thing a prefects’ business. 
But he couldn't help feeling very sore about the whole 
affair. It was almost unthinkable that such a scene 
could have taken place at Venning’s, and in his own august 
presence, too. Time was when a mere frown from his 
Olympian brow would have made a Venningite lamb-like. 
Now, St. Maur had only to nod for the house to follow 
bis lead blithely in any rag, however disgraceful. True, 
he himself held the rod 'of office—albeit a spliced one— 
firmly enough, as a good many people could testify. But 
St. Maur’s grin seemed a much more porent weapon to get 
things done the way he wanted. ‘ 

Feeling not less cocksure exactly, but still angry and 
humiliated, Salboume made his way straight to the playing- 
fields. He felt he needed fresh air almost as badly as 
St Maur had once done—not that one couW ever, in ofte’s 
wildest flights of imagination, picture the head of the 
bouse shinning down a two-inch pipe in the middle of the 
night to get it, . though. On the way he encountered 
Bradley, who stopped him. You could see that this was 
because he had something to say, and not at all because 
he was yearning for Salboume’s society. 

" I’ve put you in the Eleven, Salboume,” he said. No 
more. Even Salboume was able to gather that he hadn’t 
jumped at the chance. 

The head of Venning’s flushed a little. " Thank you,” 
he said quietly. It was an honour for which, like every other 
fellow in the place, he would have given his head, almost. 
Just now, for reasons of his own, his whole soul was bent 
on getting the Fenwick. But the swell scholarship of 
the school, compared to colours, was a mere bauble. Still, 
Bradley’s manner would have dashed anyone. It took a 
lot of the shine out of the gift to have it presented—or 
chucked at one, rather—so grudgingly. 

Bradley was turning on his heel, without further speech, 
when he caught sight of St. Maur, who was close behind. 
Like Salboume, he was making straight for the playing- 
fields. And the thought that that fallen star would, for 
the next couple of hours, be standing with his hands in his 
pockets watching and applauding the play of fellows whom 


he himself could have cut out without any trouble, roused 
all that was worst in the captain's nature. 

*' Perhaps the thought that you’ve taken the place of 
a better man may help you to play up ! ” he said crabbedly. 
and went his way. 

That stung 1 And it didn’t make it any better for Sal¬ 
boume, either, that Alexander and the Owl were with 
him, and that St. Maur and his friends came up in time 
to hear their felicitations. 

” Good business, old man I ” said Alexander, seeming to 
grow two much-needed inches taller in his friend’s reflected 
glory, and treating Bradley’s last lunatic speech as though 
it had not been made. 

" Accept my best congratulations,” said the Owl in his 
stilted way. 

St. Maur and Co. had something to say, too. 

” Like St. Maur’s leavings, Sally ? ”—this from the 
Dumpling. 

" Finis corona/ opus," quoted Blackwood. He was less 
glib with Latin quotations than English ones, owing to an 
ignorance of the language. But as this happened to be 
the school motto, he couldn’t help being familiar with it. 
" Finis coronal opus l ”—" My dirty game has given me 
my rotten colours 1 ”—he translated freely. 

" What price the Wimbome match now ? ” asked some¬ 
one bitterly. He didn’t address the question to Salboume. 
but he thoughtfully pitched his voice so that he might hen r. 

St. Maur’s was a lighter touch. “ Cheer up, Sally, old 
bird 1 ” he laughed. “ You be as spry with a bat as you 
are with a watering-can, and we shall live to be proud 
of you yet! ” 

This was a form of humour Venning’s could thoroughly 
appreciate, although Salboume himself found it less droli. 
His manner, as we know, had never been on the genial side. 
This afternoon as, in his capacity of house-captain of 
cricket, he gave Venning’s a strenuous time on the playing- 
fields, he might have imported it direct from the North 
Pole. 

Venning’s, of course, wasn’t the only house, or a very 
important one, at that. But such congratulations as Sal¬ 
boume got from the school at large, were discounted by 
the candidly expressed opinion that he wasn’t in the same 
street with St. Maur, or anything like it, an opinion in which 
he was expected to share. As for his own house, there was 
no public rejoicing at all. No fireworks 1 No flag-waving 1 
So far from exulting with mirth and song over the honour 
which had been done to the house, the news seemed to leave 
Venning’s as cold as boiled beef had left St. Maur. 

The finish of that affair was still to come, and, for once, 
a dinner at Venning’s promised to be an event, rather than 
a dull, stodgy episode. St. Maur made his preparations. 
So, too, did the Tinker, who still hid the rankling business 
of the cherry bun on his mind. Tree, the present scrap 
was with the house-master and not with Salboume directly. 
But the Tinker was shrewd enough to know that it was 
the same thing. Anything in the nature of a row or that 
reflected discredit upon the house, or his own prestige, hit 
Salboume hard. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ENTER, THE DOCTOR! 


S T. MAUR’S preparations included a visit to a 
grocer’s shop in the town, from which he re¬ 
turned with his pockets bulging. The Tinker's 
included a long and heated conversation with 
Bibby, which the Tinker may have enjoyed but which 
left his victim scared and depressed. It was unfortunate 
that, though their ends were the same, it occurred to 
neither St. Maur nor the Tinker to consult each other as 
to the means, and as things turned out, if ever there was 
a case in which the evils of a lack of co-operation were 
exemplified, this was the one. 

Two o'clock found the house in a buzz of excitement. 


Everyone trooped into the dining-room in the best of 
spirits. The thought that boiled beef was again to be their 
portion did not seem to weigh upon them in the least. As 
for St. Maur, he looked at peace with all the world. As if 
in sympathy with the jocund scene, the sun blazed cheer¬ 
fully into the room, making the silver cups and trophies 
on the sideboard shine again. As a matter of fact, the 
major part had been won for the house by St Maur himself, 
though in more glorious combats than the one he was at 
present engaged in. 

Mr. Venning said grace. Then the joints were brought 
in. An air of expectancy prevailed which extended to 
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the parlour maids. Mr. Venning was unwise enough to 
;Lance belligerently in St. Maur’s direction. He received 
i smile in return—a kindly reassuring smile, that seemed 
■o tell him not to worry, as all would yet be well. 

The house-master frowned. Then he did some rather 
'howy execution on the joint. The Sixth received each 
ms slice and fell to. keeping their eyes well away from 
-t. Maur, lest anyone should imagine that they had any 
vulgar curiosity as to his intentions. Salboume's cast- 
iron gaze might have been glued to his plate. But no 
one else's feelings were under such inhuman restraint, 
v’eijning’s stared frankly at their idol with a confidence 
ithat was borne out by events) that he would not disappoint 
them. 

St. Maur’s portion was duly carved, and duly placed 
before him. He xeceived it with a look of gentle bene¬ 
volence. Then—without hurry' and without fuss—he drew 
lrom his pocket bottle after bottle of what 
the label declared to be Harvey sauce. One 
bottle he reserved for himself. The others 
he passed round, for general distributipn. 

" For Mr. Salbourne, with my compli¬ 
ments,’’ he said engagingly to the 
parlour-maid, handing her a bottle. 

The girl, giggling and confused, stood 
for a moment un¬ 
certainly, with the 
bottle in her hand. 

Then, to everyone’s 
gratification, she 
placed it deprecating- 
ly beside Salbourne’s 
plate. 

Salbourne ignored it 
studiously. Not so the 
other recipients, whose 
plates soon began to 
look like soup in the 
3 «ash of sauce they 
received. 

But St. Maur had not 
done. From another 
pocket he drew out 
a succession of little 
jars, which again, from 
the evidence of the 
labels, purported to be 
anchovy paste. This 
also proved to be a 
populargift. And with 
the despised beef spread 
about an inch thick with anchovy paste, and literallv 
drowned in sauce, Venning's went to the task the house¬ 
master had appointed them, with fortitude. 

" Nothing of it but does change 
Inio something rich and strange,” 

murmured Blackwood, splashing in the sauce with a liberal 
hind. 

Mr. Venning watched the proceedings in a silence that 
was far more dangerous than the bluster he generally 
e aployed. But once embarked "on an adventure, however 
perilous, St. Maur was not to be warned. He looked at 
the bottle of Harvey sauce, standing untouched before 
-'salbourne, with a surprised expression. 

“ What, no sauce, Sally ? ” he said, in one of those clear- 
carrying whispers of his. Salbourne took no notice. 

” I don’t think, myself, that anchovy paste and Harvey 
cj uite hit it off together,” St. Maur told him conversationally. 

But I should have liked to hear your views. You're a 
I udge of sauce, aren’t you ? Or is it kippers ? ” 

But speech had come at last to Mr. Venning. ” Remain 
>n your places,” he said, “ all of you, until my return.” 

He swept from the room, and the others glanced for 
c iidance to St. Maur. That hero calmly went on with the 
* eird concoction on his plate. “ ‘ Fair’s fair, ’ as an ancient 
pil of Salbourne’s once put it about,” he said coolly. ” I’d 


give a lot to be spared this repast. But I promised Venus 
to mop it up, and I won’t fail him. It'll probably give me 
a lot to think of afterwards, but anyway it doesn’t taste 
like beef 1 ” 

“ Less noise there ! ” came Salbourne’s glum order, and 
conversation was carried on in a lower key. 

Following St. Maur’s example, Venning’s plied knife 
and fork manfully, although feverish speculation as to the 
house-master’s designs ran rife. 

” Do you know--” the voice was the Tinker’s, shrill 

with excitement as the tremendous idea struck him— 
“ do vou know, you chaps, I believe he’s gone to fetch 
Billy.” 

” Quite right, Ruthven—though I didn’t know we were 
on such familiar terms,” said a formidable voice. Everyone 
started, and then rose in horrified silence. Entering the 
room by a door at the end which was not often used, 
" came the Doctor followed by 

Mr. Yenning. There was a look 
on St. Maur’s face that was not 
often seen there, as he got to his 
feet with the rest. 

The Doctor looked 
at them—looked in 
silence for a minute. 
Then he let his gaze 
travel to the table. It 
rested on the remains 
of the boiled beef. It 
rested, too, alas, on the 
empty bottles of 
Harvey sauce and the 
jars of anchovy paste. 

Mr. Venning was 
voluble. He had old 
wrongs to avenge, and 
he made the most of 
his opportunity. 

” I provided these 
bad boys with boiled 
beef for dinner yester¬ 
day, sir,” he shrilled. 
” It was excellent in 
quality. It was 
perfectly cooked. I 
carved it myself in 
liberal portions. With 
the exception of the 
Sixth Form, everybody 
refused it in the rudest 
way. When I remon¬ 
strated with them, thev answered me back most dis 
respectfully- St. Maur had the audacity to say it was 
raw. Cobham, though a member of the Sixth, called it 
cow 1 . Cow 1 ” the speaker’s voice rose some octaves higher 
in his indignation. “ And as if that was not enough, 
they said the currants in the puddings were squashed flies, 
and they even had the impidence—-—” 

Really, the word sounded like that. Some of the 
fellows—not St. Maur. though—glanced at the Doctor to 
see if the house-master’s eccentricities of speech had 
attracted his attention, and saw no flicker of expression 
on his face to betray whether they had or not. 

“——the impidence.” continued Mr. Venning, blissfully 
unconscious of the effect he was producing, “ to declare 
that the cheese was made of soap. Good cheese, for w hich 
I pay the highest price 1 ” 

He paused to take breath, and then resumed in a 
crescendo of outrage— 

“ I told them very properly that the beef would appear 
again to-day, and that they would get nothing else until 
it w'as eaten. St. Maur actually dared to get in a supply 
of pungent condiments, and to plaster them over the meat 
before my very face 1 ” 

The Doctor listened with grave politeness. Then he 
looked at St. Maur, and St. Maur tried to look 
back. 
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" It seems you have forgotten to be a gentleman, St. 
Maur,” he said. 

Just that! . But the flick of it was like a whip. St. 
Maur \yeint as white as his own cuff. 

The Doctor’s glance left him and strayed to Sloppy. 

" Now you.'Cobham I ” he said. Sloppy jumped almost 
as high as when St. Maur’s cricket-ball had taken him in 
the small of the back. He was not intimidated, but his 
eyes looked as unhappy as a spaniel’s when it is being 
beaten. 

St. Maur’s face was still white, and he looked anywhere 
but at the Doctor. But he got out gruffly : 

*’ Me didn’t mean that about cow for—cheek—sir. It’s 
his vegetarianism ! ” 

” Vegetarianism need not include bad taste and want 
of consideration for other people’s feelings,” said the Doctor 
sternly. 

Now ! Sloppy, for all his crankiness, was no weakling. 
Cold chills were going down his spine as they were going 
down a good many other people’s at the untoward course 
events were taking. But he did not flinch from what he 
held to be his duty. He had, as we know, dared the fling 
of a bat from St. Maur’s good right arm in order to benefit 
the poor. Now he dared a much harder thing, and that 
was to hand out his .views about an erring world to the 
Doctor himself. 

“ I don’t think animals ought to be killed for food, sir,” 
he said earnestly. " I think people ought to live on 
vegetables and salads, and things like that.” 

-’’'Many yiser people than you have thought the same, 
Cobham,’,’ answered the Doctor. " People whose principles 
I respect.”, He looked the boy over—the whole dirty, 
slovenly, unkempt length of him—from the crumpled 
trousers an old-clothes man would have sniffed at, and 
the grimy shirt with its abominable tie, to the long, 
melancholy face which had yet the unmistakable look 
of breed which went so oddly with these things, and 
added 

“ But I never heard that the most fanatical vegetarian 
thought it *ec*ssary to qualify for the cult by w earing linen 
on which tne.salad might be grown ! ” 

The house, which had had to suffer a good deal from 
Sloppy’s offensive lingerie —which he wore, not because 
he liked it, but to show that he had no part nor Inheritance 
with tho^e, who wore purple and fine linen—might, in 
happier circumstances, have laughed. But nobody laughed 
now. The times seemed out of joint for that kind of 
thing. 

Sloppy .went the colour of his cuff, and that was grey. 
The Doctor’s thrust had got home all right. It had touched 
something that, unknown to himself, went as deep as his 
principles. And this was the inherited instincts handed 
down to him by a long line of well-born, gently-nurtured 
Englishmen. Sloppy continued to be a vegetarian. But 
in future he sported clean shirts. 

The Doctor did not inflict his attentions on anyone 
else personally. But, from the Sixth to the fags, no one 
looked happy as they heard him continue : 

", I must apologise to you, Mr. Venning, in the name of 
the house for the deplorable exhibition of ill-breeding that 
has just taken place. Bad manners are always painful ; 
but bad manners at table are especially depressing, I 
think.” A little curl of the speaker’s well-cut lips 
accentuated liis. view'. But he added, quietly enough : ” I 
think I may promise you, however, that in future your 
position as host will protect you from insult at your own 
table.” 

His eye raked the whole room then, with the exception 
of the Sixth Form, whom he was ignoring in rather a cutting 
way. He seemed to demand a pledge from each bov 
personally. And each boy gave it, though not a word 
was spoken. 

If Mr. Venning had been as wise as he was bad-tempered 
and fussy, he would have let tilings rest there, just as lie 
would have left off goading St. Maur after the Doctor 


had dealt with him on a previous, never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion. But he was deeply chagrined at the light way 
his tormentors seemed to be getting off. He couldn’t at 
all understand what the arch-culprits were feeling. He 
didn’t sense that though the Doctor had spoken only one 
little sentence to St. Maur, it had hit him harder than 
twenty punishments would have done. He wouldn’t 
have believed, either, that Sloppy’s countenance was 
wearing its present clingy tint, not from lack of soap and 
water, but because he was enduring agonies of shame. 
Still less would he have credited the house as a whole 
with smarting under the humiliation of being accused of 
ill-breeding, and having their table-manners apologisecffor. 
No, such things, unfortunately, were a sealed book to the 
house-master, and it was with unmixed feelings that his 
flock heard him say now : 

” No punishment would be too bad for them, sir.” 

’’ Perhaps not,” agreed the Doctor. His eye rested for 
a moment on St. Maur’s face, which was still white, on 
Sloppy’s unbecoming slate-coloured tint, on the shame¬ 
faced looks of the others. " Perhaps not,” he repeated 
gravely. ‘‘If I lxad not thought so, I should not have 
spoken as I have.” , 

“ But are they to call my beef raw, and my cheese soap, 
with impunity, sir ? ” protested the house-master. He 
looked at the side-board and the sight of the cheese in the 
cheese-dishes seemed to stir up his wrongs afresh. " Brir g 
the cheese here,” he ordered the parlour-maid. 

One of the dishes containing cheese, cut into little squares 
about as big as good-sized dice, was accordingly brought 
for the Doctor’s inspection. 

' “And they dare to call that soap 1 Was ever the like 
heard of ? ” demanded Mr. Venning, who was distinguishing 
himself in his peculiar diction, as he always did when 
excited. 

The Doctor looked at Him in the oddest way, not at all 
as though he thought him ludicrous, but rather as though 
he was sorry for him, and it was with almost a sigh that 
he brought his attention down to the decried commodity. 
He looked at it, and then looked again in rather a startled 
way. The little squares were so very anaemic-looking. 

It hadn’t seemed possible that the Doctor’s mouth could 
relax at all. But it curled up involuntarily at the comers 
now. " Comparisons are odious, but do you know, if I’d 
been asked, myself, to compare it to anything, it would 
have been soap, Venning 1 ” he said involuntarily. 

" Oh ! ” Mr. Venning’s voice was pitiable in its helpless 
expostulation. His face was tragic in its reproach. 

If you had wanted to see the rare spectacle of a head¬ 
master who looked ashamed of himself, you might have 
observed it then. " Sorry, Venning. I was only joking. 
Of course it is excellent cheese,” the Doctor said hastily. 

Eut Mr. Venning was not to be appeased. His feelings 
as a house-master had been wounded to the quick. He 
bade the maid give the Doctor a cheese-plate and knife, 
and taking the dish from her, handed it to him, himself. 

” If you will taste it, sir,” he said, " you will see the 
injustice of the accusation.” 

The Doctor had to laugh, in spite of himself. He gave 
Mr. Venning the same kindly look he had given him before. 
The probabilities arc that he saw the house-master’s idio¬ 
syncrasies more clearly than anyone there present, although 
the feelings they aroused in him appeared to be striking! v 
different. " Just as you like, Venning,”- he said sooth¬ 
ingly. “ Though I certainly don’t need this, or any other 
proof, that what you provide is of the best.” 

He took up one of the minute squares qf cheese on the 
point of his knife, and was proceeding to convey it to his 
mouth, when a small boy bounded up from the table 
to his side, as though he had been shot there by a. 
catapult. This human bullet had an innocent baby-face 
and eyes of forget-me-not blue. To put it plainly, it 
was Bibby. 

“ If you please, sir, I should not eat it if I were you, ” 
lie cried. 




IN THE NICK OF TIMB 
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had delivered his blow, the thing was finished. So he didn’t 
even look in Sloppy’s direction—listening, instead, with 
a twinkle in his eye, to the Tinker’s artless comment : 

" It’s awfully difficult forGiggleswick to see a joke, sir. 
He always laughs ages after everyone else has done.” 

" I have noticed that ! ” said the Doctor dryly. " Go 
back to your seats, now, both of you. I am not angry 
with you, Giggleswick, but you must learn more self- 
control iti future." 

The little boys ceased to occupy the floor, and retired 
with feelings not unlike those of the fox who has saved 
his brush bv a miracle. The Doctor who, all this time, had 
remained with the cheese-plate in his hand and the morsel 
of cheese still suspended on his knife, turned again a per¬ 
plexed and attentive gaze on Bibby. 

He found that during the interlude the small boy’s 
feelings had been getting more worked up than ever. 
He was actually wringing his hands. 

” Don’t eat it, sir. Please don’t 1 ” he implored. " You 
don’t know what it tastes like I ” 

" Why, what does it taste like, then ? ” asked the Doctor 
in a tranquillising sort of 
tone. From the way Bibby 
was going on, it seemed 
highly probable that he 
would have to be sent to 
the sick-room for repairs. 

It was a plain question. 

It received a plain answer. 

If you please, sir,” 
said Bibby, “it tastes like 
soap 1 ” 

It was the last straw. Mr. 

Venning became violent. 

He danced up and down, 
like a marionette on wires. 

" After that, sir, in justice 
to myself. I must beg you 
to try it,” he shrilled. 

" Oh, well, if you insist, 

Venning,” said the Doctor 
gently, trying to smooth 
him down. 

Bibby said no more. He 
had tried to stop this tiling, 
for every ounce he was 
worth, and had failed. He 
watched in fascinated 
silence. 

The Doctor put the square 
of cheese into his mouth 
half laughingly. Then he 
ceased to laugh. He ceased 
with some suddenness. 

But, except for that, you 
could not have said that 
his face gave away his 
thoughts. He finished the 
mouthful. 

There was a little pause 
before he spoke, certainly, 
but that was all. 

" I think we will give the 
house an opportunity to 
decide for itself whether 
thi§ cheese bears any resemblance to soap, Mr. Venning,” 
he said as suavely as ever. 

Mr. Venning looked deeply offended. "It’s more than 
they deserve,” he objected, evidently thinking that the 
house was being paid a gratuitous compliment in having 
its opinion consulted at all. 

" Oh, I don’t think so, believe me ! ” answered the Doctor 
with a fine irony. " Please let it be served round now.” 

Cheese-plates were accordingly placed in front of each 
boy. But when the maid handed the dish to Salbourne, 
the Doctor interposed. 

“ We will exempt the head of the house and the Sixth 


from the^ordeal.” he said. " Having effaced them¬ 
selves so industriously throughout, it would be a pity 
for them to disturb themselves at this stage of the 
proceedings ! ’’ 

That was a nasty one I From his first entry into the 
room, the Doctor had treated Salbourne and the rest of 
the Sixth Form potentates with the most slighting negli¬ 
gence. Now he had as good as told them that he considered 
them inefficient, and not up to tlveir work. No wonder 
Salboume’s face was sombre as he watched the house in 
its gastronomic efforts. 

Skirting the Sixth, the maid obediently handed the dish 
to St. Maur. The Doctor had effectually taken away such 
appetite as was left him after beef a Vanchovy some time 
since; but he daren’t, for his life, have refused to partake 
of the proffered dainty. Still, watching the hardy way in 
which he put the morsel of cheese into his mouth the 
Dodtor was able to acquit him of any share in this part 
of the day’s entertainment. Brave as St. Maur was, he 
would never have gone so unflinchingly to what the Doctor 
had rightly called an ordeal, had he known—well, what 

Bibby and the Tinker 
knew. 

• No sooner had the 

cheese passed St. Maur’s 
lips than his face suffered 
what Blackwood, if he 


‘“If you please, sir, I should not eat it if I were you,’ he cried.” (See page r18.) 


hadn’t had all inclination to spout quotations knocked out 
, of him for the time being, might have termed a sea- 
change. Astonishment, dismay, and nausea chased each 
other in rapid succession across his alarmed countenance. 
He looked- wildly at the Doctor. Meeting the latter’s 
unmoved regard, he gulped hard, and consumed the horror 
without fuss. 

Boy after boy went through the same loathly experience. 
But where the Doctor had led, they could follow. Each 
one ate his innocent, wan-looking piece of cheese, and 
looked as sick after it as any boy could look. Still, they 
ate it. “ Billy ” was one of the great head-masters 1 
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When the last boy had eaten the last mouthful, the 
Doctor turned courteously to Mr. Venning. 

" Although 1 am unable to bear witness to the quality of 
your cheese, my dear Venning, I can vouch for the soundness 
of your soap, which some humourist has substituted in 
its place. Who was it ? ” 

He had swept the suffering ranks with such an eagle 
glance, and his voice was so austere, that it came as the 
absurdest anti-climax, to hear Bibby’s precise childish 
treble saying in reply : 

" If you please, sir, I regret to say that it was me 1 ” 

The Doctor coughed. At least that 

was what they supposed he did, for it 
was impossible to imagine him laughing 
at this juncture. 

" Alone ? ” he said, looking down at 
the trembling little boy, and his tone 
sounded incredulous. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Bibby. Not 
proudly. Oh, no 1 Nor boastfully, 
either. But with something in 
his voice, despite its abject self- 
abasement, that resembled St. 

Maur’s when, having started some 
outrageous rag, he w'ould 
blandly inform the house¬ 
master that he had done __ 
what he could. But 
while St. Maur’s satis¬ 
faction was, of course, 
put on, Bibby’s was 
genuine enough. More¬ 
over, to everyone’s stupe¬ 
faction, he gave up the 
details of his crime un¬ 
asked. With a haunted 
look in the sea-blue eyes, 
and with little picking 
movements of his hands, 
he said, as though he 
was repeating something 
by heart : 

“ I cut the little 
squares out of the 
dormitory soap last 
night, sir. And L sub- 
sti-tu-ted lie was such 
a baby that he stumbled 
over the big word the 
Doctor used-—’’ them for 
the pieces of cheese on the sideboard, before lunch, while 
the parlour-maid was in the serving-room.” 

The Doctor was not often at fault. But, clearly, he 
did not know what to make out of Bibby. 

“ I suppose you know you deserve a flogging ? ” he said 
frowningly 

” A severe flogging ! ” put in Mr. Venning. 

Bibby shrank. But he said, “ Oh yes, sir 1 ” almost 
hopefully. 

But as you can claim ' first fault’ I shall have to 
let you off this time,” said the Doctor, and could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his own eyes when he saw that 
Bibby’s face, instead of expressing the acute relief he 
expected, actually fell. 

The Doctor was so perplexed that he mercifully took 
no further notice of the house, taking his leave of Mr. 
Venning in an urbane but distinctly preoccupied way. 
The house-master himself, to everyone's profound thank¬ 
fulness, immediately gave the signal for dismissal, seeming 
to think that, all tilings considered, they might as well 
scrap the pudding course. 

As they all streamed into the Quad, the Doctor’s tall 
figure could be seen entering the School-house. St. Maur’s 
face was still white, although that might have been the 
effect of all he had been browsing on lately. But, as he 
looked at the Doctor’s retreating form with a rueful grin, 
he said ” Old Sport 1 ” almost affectionately. 



“ The 
house¬ 
master was extremely perturbed 

(Sre page 123.) 


Meanwhile his compatriots had surrounded Bibby, who, 
from being a person of no importance, had suddenly become 
one of the young lions. But no one who had risen from 
obscurity to the crest of the wave, in a single day, could 
ever have enjoyed the experience less, to judge by the 
look of him. 

” Well, that was all right, wasn’t it, old chap ? ” said the 
Tinker cheerfully. “ Told you that that soap stunt would 
bring it off 1 ” 

" All right 1 ” There was a haze over Bibby's eyes, and 
his voice was eloquent with reproach. 

" Well, wasn’t it, you rotter? ” 
inquired the Tinker, apparently 
flabbergasted at Bibby’s ingrati¬ 
tude. He appealed to 
the rest. ” I always 
said the poor little beast 
couldn’t hope to get 
flogged first go-off, didn’t 
I, you chaps ? ” 

“ You did, rather I ” 
agreed the chorus the 
Tinker could always 
count on. 

“ Don’t let that about 
first fault put you off, 
you silly ass,” said 
” Mustard,” playing up 
to the Tinker’s lead. 

“ Keep up your pecker. 
Have a shot at some¬ 
thing else,” said “Cress ” 
kindly. 

” You’ll bring the flog¬ 
ging off all right, next time, 
old man,” Giggleswick assured 
him encouragingly. 

” If you don’t mind, I 
think I should prefer to 
be d-d-drowned,” palpitated 
Bibby. 

"Rot! That’s because 
yon haven’t tried. Ask old 
Baxter!” said the Tinker 
darkly. 

It is only fair to the juniors 
to say that, although poor 
Baxter really had met his 
death by drowning, it was 
many years ago, and he had 
become almost a legendary figure to the school. Boscombe 
and Bracondale had their being, of course, entirely in the 
Tinker’s fertile imagination. Still, Bibby Wasn't to 
know this, and as the memorial tablet setting forth 
the unfortunate boy’s virtues and untimely death was 
directly over his head in chapel, the subject was never 
very far from his thoughts. He didn't say any more 
now ; and though, by this time, he was sufficiently 
conversant with the school code not to cry in public, he 
wept quarts under the bed-clothes on this night of all 
nights w hen, if he had only known it, his fame was being 
wafted abroad over the length and breadth of St. 
Edmund's. 

The Doctor’s visit was one of those things that had to 
be recovered from by degrees, and for the next few days 
the house appeared distinctly subdued. Then came -Mrs. 
Sykes’s visit to Mr. Venning, and again fate played into 
St. Maur’s hands. 

Mrs. Sykes was the wife of the prosperous farmer who 
lived at Alley Farm. You will remember the name in 
connection with the bathing-place belonging to the school, 
which was quite close to it, and round which the gruesome 
superstition, that was rendering little Bibby’s life a night¬ 
mare, had grown lip. To say that there was no love lost 
between the farm and the school would be to put it mildly. 
As a matter of fact, a vendetta of long standing existed 
between the two establishments, for which the school was. 


by what she told him.” 
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in the first instance, to blame. Raspberries and apples 
disappeared every year from the orchard ; while, before 
this story opens, a depletion of the farmer’s barn-yard 
stock was found to be due to the fact that the boys of a 
certain house—not Venning’s, by the way—had conceived 
the bright idea of keeping fowls on the leads. 

Raspberry time had come again, and Mrs. Sykes had 
good reason to suspect that St. Edmund’syounggentlemen 
had again taken to poaching on her orchard. Accordingly 
she set one of her big sons to watch, with the result that 
one Wednesday half-holiday he came full upon half-a- 
dozen small boys deliberately rifling the canes. They 
fled too promptly for him to be able to recognise them 
individually, but, giving chase, he distinctly saw them fly, 
hot-foot, into Venning’s. He then returned home to 
report progress. The result was thearrival of the farmer’s 
wife, very rattled and irate, to lodge a complaint with the 
house-master. 

Fanner Sykes was one of the largest men in Sussex. He 
was the mildest and most sweet-tempered creature alive ; 
afflicted, for all his inches, with an incurable shyness. 
Anyone could get the better of him in a bargain, and the 
odds are that if he had been allowed the smallest say in 
the management of his own farm, the 


Mrs. Sykes appeared to consider it long odds against 
this supposition, and intimated as much. Then, again 
reiterating threats of what she would do, should the 
house-master’s reprisals prove inadequate, she took hei 
departure, all contempt and snap. 

She left Mr. Venning worried out of his life, almost. 
Really, the house seemed going to pieces these days 1 He 
spoke to the boys, after prayers that evening, and his remarl s 
were listened to with an air of limpid surprise and innocence 
that went far towards converting him to Mrs. Sykes's 
theories. He had Salbourne into his study, and spol e 
to him too. He hinted, though with some timidity, tliat 
Salbourne and the rest of the prefects were putting up a 
poor show against the spirit of misrule that had got into 
the house, and even ventured to use the word “ slack ” 
in this connection. 

Salbourne, who was still smarting under the Doctor's 
irony, didn't deign to say much in self-defence. But he 
undertook to discover the culprits, and to more or less put 
them through it when found. It seemed likely that thev 
would have to pay heavily for their penchant for rij e 
raspberries before the head of the house had done wiili 
them. But. as things turned out, it wasn’t they who paid 

at all. 



One heavenly 
afternoon, a few 


boys would have been made free of his 
fruit instead of having it barricaded 
against them by barbed wire and 
broken glass. But, as everyone knew, 
he w’as absolutely under the thumb of 
the small but intrepid lady whom he 
respectfully referred to as " the Missus.” 

The “ Missus ” didn’t nearly come up 
to her husband’s shoulder. But she 
was all quick, vivid life—from her crisp ■ 6 : 
black curls to her sharp, shrewish > "• 
tongue. Mr. Venning had the benefit 
of it now. 

The house-master was extremely 
perturbed by what she told him. He 
tried, although there did not seem to 
be much grounds for such an assertion, 
to maintain that his house was incap¬ 
able of such an action as she was 
imputing to it. 

'■ Seein’s believin’, I reckon," said 
the little woman in her Sussex drawl. 

*■ Them yere young chaps they been 
pickin’ my ras’berries a gurt while. 

An’ this arternoon my son George he 

cotched ’em at it, an’ chased ’em here. '{* 

They did ought ter be ashamed o’ 

theirselves. Downright thievin’, that’s 

what it be.” 

" So it is, so it is,” agreed the house- Lj , 

master. " And if the boys of my house 
have really been guilty of such miscon- '' ; nV- •' ..J 

duct they shall bo severely punished.” 

*' You goin’ ter wallop ’em ? ” de¬ 
manded the lady. . 

“ Be assured, madam, that they will 
be dealt with with the utmost severity,” 
repeated the harassed house-master. 

" Well, you got ter do something ! ” it 
Mrs. Sykes declared uncompromisingly. Woa ’ there 
“ I won’t suffer it no more. Drivin’ 
me downright daft them boys o’ yours are. They want 
a good hidin’, that’s what they want 1 ” 

“ It is by no means certain that the boys who stole your 
fruit belong to the school at all," protested the house¬ 
master, getting irritated. 

" Don’t you tell me 1 ” retorted the ” Missus ” of Alley 
, Farm. “ Come ter that, they was wearin’ the school ribbons 
in their hats. My son George, he crope up an’ see ’em plain.” 

‘ I am extremely sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Venning. 
” But even then, that does not prove that they belong to 
this house. They may have run in here to escape your son’s 
pursuit.” 
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that was small, and broad, and rosy. As it got nearer, they 
were able to discern that it was a tiny toddler in a pink 
overall. The toddler had a pair of sturdy brown legs, 
on which she made a good but unsteady pace along the 
king’s highway. 

The toddler’s hair was like the gold of an illuminated 
missal, and she had eyes like brown pools, while the rest of 
her appeared to be fat and dimples. St. Maur smiled invol¬ 
untarily at the vision of so much loveliness, and the infant, 
who seemed to be of a friendly disposition, smiled back 
at him. though without checking her advance. She was 
so small that to balance the little, unsteady, running steps, 
she had to keep her arms outstretched like a windmill. 

They watched her rather uneasily. “ I say ! Are kids 
as young as that allowed out alone ? ” St. Maur asked, 
after a minute, 

" I should say she’s a lot smaller than ours at home, 
and the nurses never let them outside the nursery gate by 
themselves,” answered Carrots. 

Neither St. Maur nor the Dumpling possessed any nursery 


people of their own ; so, perforce, had to accept Carrots as 
an authority. 

“ We shall have to stem the rush, I fear”’ said St. Maur 
despondently. ” Woa, there ! ” he said, planting himself 
in front of the baby. 

“Do ’way I ” observed the infant, finding her progress 
obstructed. 

“ What are you doing here?” asked St. Maur, refusing 
to hudge. *' What’s the idea, you know ? ’’ 

The infant stopped, and put her fat finger in her mouth 
to consider. Then she smiled roguishly. “ I dus come," 
she said, as though she was confiding a secret to their 
care. 

Where do you live ? ” asked the Dumpling. 

" S’x ! ” answered the baby. 

” She means Sussex," said Carrots, interpreting 
cleverly. 

We shall get along at this rate 1 ” said St. Maur 
"What’s your name, baby ? ” he asked coaxingly. 

The question elicited an.unexpected response. 


(To be continued.) 


Which is the Most Dangerous Animal ? 



ICH in the possession of the chief big game 
animals of the world, Africa is consequently 
the country in which the mightiest big-game 
hunters conduct their operations. 
As we all know, their adventures 
amongst wild beasts there are won¬ 
derful, their narrow escapes almost 
ncredible. Curiously enough, though, 
these hunters of superb heart and 
nerve and of vast experience are by 
no means agreed as to which of the 
African animals is the most dangerous 
to tackle. Their choice lies between 
the lion, the elephant, the buffalo, 
and the rhinoceros. When wounded 
or at bay each of those four animals is 
exceedingly dangerous. 

As might be expected, the men who 
have had most experience in the 
killing of big game are the professional hunters, intrepid fellows 
of unfaltering hand and eye and of iron nerve, who earn their 
living by sale of the hard-won trophies of the chase. But, 
in almost every instance, the professional hunter proves to be 
not a very accurate observer, and owing to that circumstance 
lie often fails to take into account all the surrounding conditions 
of a particular hunt, conditions which, as the case may be, tell 
vastly in favour or to the disadvantage of either the hunter or 
the hunted. 

For instance, the country in which some individual " kill ” 
takes place may be well provided with plenty of suitable cover 
from which a wounded and hiding animal can rush suddenly 
upon the hunter unawares. Or there may be poor cover, and 
the hunter be able to conveniently put in a final and fatal shot 
without approaching within charging distance of the animal. 

Again, any particular animal that is hunted, be it lion, elephant, 
buffalo, or rhino, may be either permanently or temporarily 
a poor specimen of a fighter. Animals vary in temperament, 
just as do human beings, and some individuals are much more 
redoubtable foes than are others. The animal may be more 
or less incapacitated by age, may be still handicapped by old 
wounds, or may be naturally an undersized and weaker specimen. 
Not a few lions fail to put up a good fight when hunted because, 


from some cause or other,_ they themselves have degenerated 
into being second-rate hunters, the number of their prey is few, 
and therefore they are ill-nourished and devoid of full strength 
through want of a more liberal diet. 

Despite that latter fact there can be little doubt but that the 
lion is the most dangerous of all African animals, and if upon 
three pieces of evidence only, we may accept that contention as 
being true. 

In the first place, of all the many persons in Africa that ait 
killed or injured by wild beasts, most of them are killed or mauled 
by lions. The burial grounds of the Dark Continent are thickly 
planted with the graves of those who have fallen a prey to the 
Kingof Beasts. By somegood judges the proportion isexpressn! 
thus, that for every two men killed or injured by elephants, 
buffaloes, or rhinos, seven men are killed or injured by lions. 

Secondly, while hundreds of white hunters have been killed 
by lions, those beasts have killed thousands of native hunters. 
From the conversation and the mental attitude of the black 
peoples it is very evident that the lion is regarded by them as 
being the most formidable foe of all. The killing of some 
particular lion may not prove to be so risky an undertaking as 
the killing of some particular elephant, buffalo, or rhino. But 
all the chances are greatly in favour of its being even more so. 

Thirdly, by far and away the best authority on this topic 
that ever lived was the late Captain F. C. Selous. Of lions, 
elephants, buffaloes, and rhinos he killed nearly four hundred. 
Not only was he probably the most successful of all the profes¬ 
sional -hunters, but his testimony is immensely enhanced in 
value because he was a most accurate and a most alert observer, 
and he was one who as a writer had the ability to set down 
precisely what he had seen. Always, in telling of an encounter 
with a wild animal, he is able to weigh the pros and cons, and, 
as may be said, to postulate whether the odds were, that time 
and by the nature of things, in favour of the man or of the beast. 

What, then, does the great hunter Selous tell us ? His opinion 
is that of these four supreme animals of the African wilds, the 
lion is by far and away the most to be feared. Then come the 
elephant and the buffalo, grouped together as regards the degree 
of their danger to man, the rhino being much the least fearsome 
of the four. No higher testimony can be quoted, and in that 
pronouncement of the regretted " F. C. S.” lies the best answer 
to our question. 
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Christmas 
Books a 
Century Ago. 

What our Great-grandfathers and 
their Fathers had to Read. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 


Hannah Jones in the Storm. 

^ (“The Child’s Delight. 1 ') 

(Note the lavish display of colour—a bright red—indicated by the dark patches.) 

T HOUGH present-giving a± Christmas does not, as 
the pompous after-dinner speaker said of eating, 

" date back to remote antiquity,” the custom was 
pretty well established a century a go, and then, as 
now, " seasonable gifts ” commonly took the form of more 
or less " Christmassy " books. 

And what were these early comers, these contributions 
towards engendering that cheery spirit sung in " Marmion ’ : 

Heap on more wood, the wind is chill; 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still ? 

Not such handsome, bulky volumes as now fill book¬ 
sellers’ windows—volumes which one can turn to again 
and again. No; a century ago Christmas books were 
mostly tiny productions which could easily be read from 
beginning to end in half an hour or 
less. The size of page seldom ex¬ 
ceeded four inches by five inches, 
and there were usually only about 
a score of such pages. 

They had one feature in com¬ 
mon—they were copiously illus¬ 
trated, usually in colour. The 
illustrations wete printed in black, 
and coloured by hand. Several 
girls sat round a table, each with 
a pan of water and a dish of colour 
in front of her. Drawing towards 
her a sheet, a girl painted over the 
parts to be blue, and then passed 
the sheet to the next girl, who put 
in the yellows, and so on. Even 
now some of the results of this 
subdivision of labour are very good 
indeed—much better than manv 
people would expect; but others 
resemble one’s own first steps in 
“painting,” when one toiled labor¬ 
iously with an unsuitable brush 
in putting unsuitable colours on 
an unsuitable model. As a result 
the skies, in particular, are such as 
were never seen by mortal man. 

The text also had a peculiarity 
which has, happily, disappeared 


from that of Christmas books, and that was 
puffery. For the introduction of this detestable 
quality John Newbery, the father of the Christmas 
book, was doubtless responsible. He published 
not only a number of classic rhymes— Humpty 
Dumpty,” "Old Mother Hubbard,” and the rest 
—but new ventures like "Goody Two Shoes,” a part, at 
least, of which is supposed to have been written by 
Oliver Goldsmith ; and, as he was a man of keen business 
enterprise, he " pushed trade ” with uncommon vigour. 
Besides being one of the first traders to profess to give 
something for nothing—for the artful dog " presented ” a 
pincushion to every mother w ho bought one of his books— 
he lost no opportunity of advertising a wonderful cure-all, 
" James’s Powders," of which he was the proprietor. An 
instance occurs in ” Goody Two Shoes,” where the father 
of the heroine is heartlessly condemned to misery because 
he was “ seized with fever in a place where James’s 
Powders were not to be had ” ! 

Newbery’s bad example in this particular was ex¬ 
tensively copied for many years afterwards, and in con¬ 
sequence advertisements were thickly sprinkled over 
gift books. If the writer had noth¬ 
ing else to puff, he fell back on 
his own production, as we see in 
the wind up to some rhymes on 
London street characters ; 

Which (i .e., the book) you may for 
one penny buy, 

And, when you’ve read it o’er, 
Go to the shop again and try: 

You may buy twenty more. 

But what kind of book was 
sold as a Christmas present a cen¬ 
tury ago ? The largest proportion, 
perhaps, were short cuts to know¬ 
ledge, more or less after the style 
of a curious little work published 
as early as 1672. Ostensibly 
designed to teach English and 
Latin simultaneously, this book 
contained a large number of illus¬ 
trations of natural objects, &c., 
and under each thing depicted was 
its name in both languages. There 
was in circulation about one hun¬ 
dred years ago “ The Paths of 
Learning Strewed with Flow ers ; 
or, English Grammar Illustrated,” 
with, as a companion volume, 
“ Marmaduke Multiply’s Merry 


The Sweep. 

(‘ Cries of London.’’) 
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Method of Making Minor y s\ 

Mathematicians." This had 

numerous rivals, including 

“ Paul Pennylove's Poetical ^ y|,» 

Paraphrase of the Pence -C x- A - 

Table,” which consists of a 

series of illustrations' accom- 

panied by such rhymes as : JRjk-Ajp' S& 

70 pence are 5 shillings and 10 tBBSS K 

You have too many flounces, BRjJf 

dear Miss, to your dress. 

It is hard to find any con- 
nection between the text and 
the illustrations, which were, 

perhaps, used originally in I 

some other work. Jr** ^ 

Those who aspired to amuse nW f 

and instruct youth in the days k ) 

of our great-grandfathers were, JT, I J 

it will have been noted, uncom- / - ' -■>. ■ - . 

monly strong on alliteration. 

But their prowess must be 
judged less by their titles than 

by their works as a whole. ^ London St 

Some of which owe all of Such ("The Ration 

merit as they possess to 

“ alliteration’s artful aid.” Witness a little book in 
which the entire alphabet is dealt with after this fashion : 

Nathan Nepos Nooth’s neighbour narrated notorious 
nonsense. 

Did Nathan Nepos Nooth's neighbour narrate notorious 
nonsense ? 

If Nathan Nepos Nooth’s neighbour narrated notorious 


A London Street Character. 

(“The Rational Exhibition/*) 


in London.” It is of a blind man who " carries three 
pigeons with him whenever he goes abroad. The 
birds,” we are told, " feed out of his hand, and pick 
up com or tares from his shoulder or head, and 
when a stranger attempts to touch them they fly 
away, but quickly return to their master’s head or 
shoulder.” 

Another class of books that bulked largely 
on the shelves of shops in and about St. 
Paul’s Churchyard were those of the goody- 
goody type—£ne appallingly didactic type 
of which our old acquaintance, " Sandford 
and Merton,” that perfect 
guide to the making of a prig, 
is the best-known example. 
In them there is an intolerable 
'V deal of grey powder to a very 

gy small modicum of jam, and 

that, contrary to the usual 
1 ■ practice, is generally beneath, 

£ smothered with powder, plain, 

k 1* palpable to all. 

;J-.. A rich specimen of these 

productions is ” The Good 
Boy’s Soliloquy, containing 
:t Character. his Parents’ Instructions 

Exhibition.") relative to his Dispositions 

and Manntys,’"wherein there 
are yards of this sort of tiling : 

I must not let my victuals drop, 

Or spill my drink and make a slop; 

I must not dip, howe’er I wish, 

My spoon and finger in a dish, 

Or entertain the dog or cat 
With dainty bits of skin or fat. 


m4--m 


nonsense, 

What is the notorious nonsense that Nathan Nepos In a still more priggish work the fearful consequences 

Nooth's neighbour narrated ? . of disobedience are portrayed in such wise that all w ho run 

. ■, may road. The object of its author, judging by the title- 

Street cries and characters were also turned to again page, is to show all the “ jolly fun ” of the fair. But that 
and again by publishers of children’s books In the ” Cries is the jam. The inevitable powder is strewn over the first 
of London ” there are illustrations of the climbing sweep, 

&c., as well as one-of a woman crying, “ Come, buy my 
little Jemmies, my little Tartars, but a halfpenny each.” 

And what are, or wjere, "little Jemmies” and ‘ little 
Tartars ” ? Short canes for use (with energy) at home 
and in the school. Similar in-every respect, except in 
little, to " Cries of London is ” Modem London,” which 
throws a strange light on the custom of placing lavender 
among linen : 

” ‘ Six bunches a penny sweet lavender -1 ’ is the cry 
that invites in the street the purchasers of this sweet and 
elegant perfume. ; The distillers of lavender are supplied 
wholesale from the nursery grounds, and a considerable 
quantity of the shrub is sold in the streets to the middling 
classes of the inhabitants, who are fond of placing lavender 
among their linen (the scent of which conquers that of 
the soap used.in; washing), yet are unwilling to pay for 
the increased cost of distillation.” 

"Cries of Edinburgh , characteristically represented, 
with Views of Several Principal Buildings of the'City,” 
is a work, of the same class. Indeed, in respect of cries, the 
publishers well-nigh exhausted all the capitals within 
easy reach. One of them brought out even the “ Cries of 
Paris, with Letterpress in Erench and English for the 
Instruction of Youth.” . .” • * 

Street characters arc dealt with.in many works, notably 
the ” Rational -Exhibition,” which is full of curious lore. 

One picture shows two dogs drawing a barrow nearly as 
high as tho boy between its handles, arid the accompanying 
text explains tliat this freakish vehicle belongs to a baker 
at Lewisham, and is used for delivering “ a very great 
weight of bread ” in the adjacent “ villages.” The animals, 
it is explained, “ appear to work willingly, seem to be in 
good health, and wag their tails with cheerful-looking 

faces.” Equally curious, but for another reason, is a What Comes of Disobedience, 

picture of a “ celebrated street character frequently seen ("The Fair.”) 
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illustrated works by authors who have a permanent place 
in English literature, such as " Sir Hornbook,” by Thomas 
Love Peacock, and Charles Lamb's “ Prince Doris.” 
Elia’s story, which opens with the lines : 

In days of yore, as ancient stories tell, 

A King in love with a great Princess fell : 

Long at her feet submis the monarch sigh’d, 

While she with stem repulse his suit denied— 


Their only daughter, Hannah Jones, 
Had wander’d in the storm, 

And now her parents anxiously 
Awaited her return. 


* Now we go up, up, up, 

Now we go down, down, down; 

Now we go backward and forward, 

Now we go round, round, round.’ " 

Perhaps, though, the singing was merely a tradition, 
like that of the milkmaid, who—poets to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding—is really not as full of a song as a lark. 

The moral-monger was at his worst, however, in such 
fearful productions as ” Simple Stories in Verse.” One of 
the simple stories—and this is a fair sample of the bulk— 
is all about " Good-natured Frederick ” (not to be confused, 
of course, with any Fred or Freddie), who, on seeing a little 
boy, bareheaded and barefooted, in the street, and on 
being told by his mother that the urchin is homeless, 
breaks out in this strain: 


’Twas Christmas Eve, when winds 
Did rage in furious ire, 

When Simon and his loving spouse 
Sat musing by their fire. 


Good-natured Frederick 
1“ Simple Stories in Verse,") 


page, and a little later on a boy (Wat) who, heedless of 
his mother’s injunction, ascends in a swing, falls out, 
and . . . Obvious is the moral : " Do as you are told." 
The author, however, not only lays it on, but rubs it in. 
Besides, the wilful Wat is shown in one illustration going 
“ up and down,” and in another huddled up on the fair 
ground, with his mother—who appears to have donned 
mourning very quickly—weeping over him. 

Swinging, it would seem, rvas a favourite amusement at 
fairs about the year i8r8. There is an illustration of a 
contemporary swing in a book with the strangely inapposite 
title, “ Cobwebs to Catch Flies,” which describes the objects 
some boys saw during a visit to a fair. And, if we may 
believe the compiler of the work, children/while being 
“ tossed about ”, in a swing, were wont to ” sing merrily 
the old* nurse’s ditty : ■ 


Oh, give him my hat and my stockings, mamma— 

You know I’ve got plenty of clothes in my draw’r, 

A house, dear mamma, I’ve no money to buy, 

But to get him one, when I’m a man, I will try. 

In great contrast to trash of this kind were charmingly 


“The Young Archer.” 
(“The Boy’s Book of Sports.") 


is not, perhaps, to the taste of modern youth. But it 
and other contemporary works of its class are immeasur¬ 
ably superior to most of those with which they were com¬ 
pelled to associate. 

More in accordance with our ideas, too, were numerous 
books of sports, which are interesting now' mainly because 
of their illustrations of obsolete sports, as, for instance, 
archery'—one of the pet subjects of artists of other days. 

About’ the books distinctly " Christmassy,” again, there 
is a familiar and welcome note, though it is in tone only' 
that they resemble our Christmas literature. This is well 
shown in “ The Child’s Delight; or, Christmas Eve’s 
Amusements.” It begins in the traditional key : 


And in the accompanying illustration the couple are duly 
shown musing. But then we begin to fear the worst, 
because: 


Further on we see Hannah Jones struggling in a terrific 
storm, with rain falling in cascades. There is, however, 
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chief victim, perhaps, was Napoleon, who, as " Boney,” was 
covered with contemptuous scorn. There were innumerable 
" lives ” of him, most of them more or less closely resemb¬ 
ling a little tome which shows the chief incidents in his 
career. Thus, for instance, he is pictured meeting Sir 
Sidney Smith in single combat, as a representative of each 
side fought at Bannockburn and at many another battle 
waged in the days of chivalry. The conflict is described 
in halting verse : 

Sir Sidney Smith, old England’s boast, 

Met Boney on the plain, 

And like true British lions fought, 

Sends Boney back again. — 


Carols. 

(' Christmas Revels.") 


no real ground for alarm. On the next page Hannah 
Jones is found and restored to her old, not to say aged, 
parents; and then we come to the Christmas Eve’s 
amusements—kiss in the ring, forfeits, and the rest. 

Decidedly “ Christmassy,” also, is ” Christmas Revels ; 
or. Welcome Home ”—a little work consisting of a series 
of engravings which shows the joys of the festive season. 
To the preliminaries, including breaking up, succeeds 
“ Dinner,” with the lines : 


Hail, social season, Pleasure cries, 

That brings, to gladden our taste and eyes, 
Roast beef, plum pudding, and mince pies, 
Hail, Christmas I Hail I 

Following is “ Carrols ” : 

Hail, ever-grateful, joyous days, 

That bring to view old times and ways, 

For rich and poor to sing their 
praise, 

Hail, Christmas 1 Hail 1 

Even “ Christmas Boxing ” 
is included in the post-Christ¬ 
mas “ revels,” and the house¬ 
holder who is handing Out 
gifts is supposed to be filled 
with the spirit of the rhyme : 

Hail, wished-for time when bolts 
nor locks 

Can check the train that swarm 
in flocks 

To ask the look’d-for Christmas 
box, 

Hail, Christmas 1 Hail I 

Lastly, the Christmas books 
of a century ago included not 
a few of an order now practi¬ 
cally extinct—those in which 
the lives of historical personages 
were depicted in crude illus¬ 
trations and worse verse. The 


“Christmas Boxing.” 

("Christmas Revels.”) 

So easly was history written a century ago. In the 
same work le petit Caporal is. 
represented as a coward, which 
he certainly was not. All this, 
however, is in keeping with 
the contemporary hostility in 
England towards Napoleon, who 
was furious, and not un¬ 
naturally, at the biting work 
of our caricaturists in par¬ 
ticular. 

On the whole, the Christmas 
books on sale a century ago, 
poor as they are in comparison 
with our own, are interesting 
for the glimpses they afford 
of the manners and customs 
of their times. They mirror 
some phases of the past as 
nothing else can, and form a 
standard which enables us to 
judge how far we have 
progressed in one hundred 
years. 


Napoleon and Sir Sidney Smith in Single Combat. 

(“ Life of Bonaparte.”) 
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Combination in the Soccer XI.: 

Its Importance, and How to Secure it. 

By LIEUT. J. C. COW 
(Oxford University XI. in 1910-11-12)- 


T HE great principles upon which the fine game of 
Soccer football has long rested have been those 
whose aim was to obtain the best possible working 
combination of all the eleven players. Combina¬ 
tion is the very life and soul of the game : it is that which, 
to no small extent, apart from variety of style and method 
of scoring, differentiates it from the Rugby variety of 
football. I know, of course, that I shall be told at once 
by Rugger enthusiasts that combi¬ 
nation is also extremely important 
in their branch of the sport. I 
agree; yet I venture to say that 
there is far more scope for a man to 
play entirely for his own hand at 
Rugby than at Soccer ; and that the 
scoring of goals in the Association 
game depends far more on the effec¬ 
tive and sound playing together of 
all the team than does the same 
result in the rival game. 

The whole plan of Soccer at its 
best is based on perfect combination 
and clear understanding between the 
members of the eleven. Both as 
regards attack and defence does this 
statement hold true. There have, 
during the progress of the game in 
the last forty years, been many 
changes made, both with respect to 
the number of players in various 
departments, and as to their duties. 

But I believe, if you went into the 
matter closely, you would find that 
in every case each change made had 
been entered on with the view to 
strengthening the combination of the 
eleven as a whole, rather than with 
the idea of making it possible for this 
or that man to score individually. 

You may recall that in past years 
there used to be only one back and one half-back. This 
disposition of the forces was altered as time went on so as 
to afford finer combination and strength, until to-day, by 
having a team arranged in the shape of five forwards, three 
halves, two backs, and a goalie, we have probably got as 
effective and powerful a combination for Soccer as can 
possibly be used or suggested. 

Now.it has often been objected to the Association game 
as thus played to-day that it makes too much for machine¬ 
like performance; that it becomes too stereotyped in its 
methods; that it destroys individuality. Those who 
know the game well deny this in ioto, and assert that 
individuals get every chance of showing their special 
abilities and powers under the present system ; they reply 
to the “ machine " taunt that nothing can possibly be, or 
appear to any spectator, more beautiful than a splendidly 
complex machine working smoothly and effectively in 
our mills and factories, and turning out results otherwise 
unattainable and impossible of achievement. And this 
is exactly what we contend the true and excellent com¬ 
bination of the eleven on a Soccer field will do, if it is 
rightfully employed, much better than could possibly 
happen where each individual played for his own hand, 
and where the spirit of combined play was wanting. 


I read not long ago the following words in one of the 
best guides to the Association game that I know ; “ Com¬ 
bination is the very soul of modern football, as we under¬ 
stand it on the Soccer field. And its perfect achievement 
should be the endeavour of every player in any eleven, 
from the youngest boy to the.oldest man." And I need 
scarcely say that I fully agree with that dictum. 

Now, let us ask why combination stands on such a high 
plane, and why it is so greatly 
valued and insisted on by all en¬ 
thusiastic lovers of the game. There 
are other reasons besides that one 
of its achieving the most satisfactory 
results in scoring goals, though this 
alone would suffice for us if necessary. 
But look for a moment or two at the 
others, just as some of them come to 
mind. 

Our best schools hold and teach 
day after day that every boy, every 
man, lives not lor himself alone, but 
for the good of those around him ; 
that Man was not made to seek only 
after individual prowess and success, 
but rather the general advantage and 
betterment of the race. This being 
so, any game which teaches boys, 
and encourages their knowledge and 
view, that they belong to a com¬ 
munity : that selfishness must be 
avoided, and the good of others 
considered rather than their own ; 
that they are but a part of a far 
bigger body and company than their 
own small coterie, must of necessity 
be a game well worth playing and 
supporting by those who believe in 
these things. And surely hardly any 
sport—not even cricket itself—is 
better and fitter for inculcating those 
notions in young lads, in grown youths, and even in men, 
than is real Association football, as we regard it to-day. 

So, as that useful guide says, “ it should be the aim of 
every player to attain this object.” For if once a boy 
learns to think of others rather than of self ; if once he 
perceives that human betterment depends upon each man 
stretching forth a helping hand ; if once he learns that we 
are here to serve and work together in splendid fellowship, 
and not merely for our individual advancement—why, 
that boy has learned some of the grandest lessons of life, 
has made wonderful discoveries which will affect all his 
career. And so Soccerites say that no game can help him 
to grasp this, to recognise these truths, so well as the one 
we support out and out. 

Having thus dealt with the exceeding value of combina¬ 
tion, let us pass on to inquire how such may best be secured 
by a team desirous of doing its utmost in this way. Now¬ 
here, at the start, let me mention that, in my opinion, a 
very grave responsibility rests on the captain of such an 
eleven. No boy should be chosen as captain simply be¬ 
cause he is the senior in the team ; nor because he is its 
best exponent of some particular kind of play ; nor owing 
to his being a general favourite, or an easy-going fellow 
to get on with. No ; the captain of any ambitious Soccer 



Lieut. J. C. Gow. 
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team should be chosen as such because he is primarily 
the best man for the job ; because he has the knowledge, 
will, and temperament which is able to impress his views, 
wishes, and personality upon the rest of the batch ; because 
he is a man they can trust in serious emergencies, one quick 
to decide and act, a man who will insist on his orders 
being carried ouc promptly, loyally, and in the best possible 
way by every member of the eleven. 

You lads will perhaps reply to me that this is the counsel 
of perfection ; that such a genius only appears twice or 
thrice in a hundred times. Well, so be it. That does not 
detract from the truth of my dictum, eh ? If we always 
seek the highest, if we try to get a leader for our team as 
nearly as possible up to the standard set above, we shall 
at any rate come closer to the ideal, reach a much greater 
height, than if we had not troubled about this point at 
all, because we deemed it “ much too perfect.” 

The captain, then, should be the great driving-force and 
sheet-anchor of the eleven. By wise direction generally, 
by individual suggestion, praise, or reproof (calmly and 
quietly given at the proper time and place), such a captain 
can go a long way towards securing splendid combination 
in his team ; he can build up gradually a machine-like 
eleven who know each other's powers, strong points, 
trustworthiness—and are prepared to rely on these when 
the crisis comes—to a nicety. 

It is just that deep understanding of each Other which 
makes the approach to the perfect combination more 
prominent in some teams than in others. When Thomson 
feels that Jones on his right wing is not only a safe man' 
to whom to send the ball, but knows Jones will at once 
send it back if, and when, he deems this best in the interests 
of the side, then there has been set up a bond between 
Jones and Thomson which will sooner or later make for 
goal-scoring. And as this reliance, trust, and faith spreads 
from one man in the eleven to another until it has permeated 
the whole ; as soon as Williamson knows that, if he makes 
a fine run and nearly reaches the net, but, finding it im¬ 
possible to get in his shot effectively, he can send on the 
ball to Denley, who may score, and yet that he (Williamson) 
will receive his due reward in the acknowledgment that 
the goal scored was not Denley’s so much as “ Williamson’s 
and Denley’s,” then we may be sure that selfish play will 
henceforth have no place in Williamson’s mind, but that 
he will feel and know that any goal scored counts to the 
glory of the whole team, and is not a mere individual 
attainment and boast. 

And the wise captain, the proper captain, the captain 
of the type we have in mind, will take the greatest care 
to emphasise this again and again. He will verily have 
his reward time after time on the field of play, when big 
matches are in evidence, by the way his team will score 
goals. 

Also, more perfect combination than we often see in Soccer 


games, both at school and later, could certainly be secured 
by more efficient practice, and by more enthusiasm being 
shown during such practice. There are always boys—you 
and I have met them—who deem any special exertion, 
extra enthusiasm, or severe work unnecessary when what 
they call " merely mucking about ” is in progress. But, 
surely, he who is careless or idle in the day of preparation 
for the battle cannot expect to prove himself a wondrous 
soldier when the critical moment comes 1 Otherwise, why 
all the long months of stern training, of great restriction, 
of hard living, of unceasing work that our soldiers and 
sailors have to put in ere they are allowed to become part 
of the fighting forces on the very field of battle itself ? 

Boys should be taught, in practice games under a good 
coach, not only how to kick, how to run, how to shoot at 
goal, but when to send the ball to a comrade, and the most 
effective way of doing this. They should be made clearly 
to grasp that selfishness in retaining the ball is a cardinal 
sin in high-class Soccer ; whilst they are taught, at the 
same time, that every lad must be prepared to take a certain 
amount of responsibility, and not to send the ball to another 
merely to get rid of it, lest he be attacked or hindered whilst 
having it. There must be no shirking of responsibility 
and duty on the field by the lad. who wishes to become a 
fine player later on ; for such shirking, as all boys will see, 
is merely another form of selfishness, though it may not at 
first sight appear so. 

The whole gist of the art of playing Soccer seems to me 
to consist (so far as a boy’s aims towards perfect combina¬ 
tion are concerned) in his answers to the following questions 
when playing. Will my sending the ball to So-and-so, 
rather than my retaining it, help the side ? Am I wanting 
to get rid of the ball just to stave off responsibility for 
dealing with it in this crisis ? Is my play leading to a 
seeking for my own glory arid success rather than the 
team’s ? Could a chum manage this part of the play better 
than I if I gave him the chance ? 

As soon as all the members of the eleven have been 
taught—or have taught themselves—to answer such 
questions with the sole aim of the team’s good before them, 
and as soon as every player understands how to let his 
comrade have the ball in the best, quickest, and most 
effective way for making all he can of an opening, then 
that eleven will have become a power indeed at Soccer, 
and will take a lot of beating. For when the whole band 
works together like a machine, it will require an un¬ 
commonly fine set of opponents to prevent them from 
scoring time after time in a match. 

So, devote your study of theory and practice to attaining 
the very best combination possible, boys, when you play 
Soccer. And the lessons you will get from such games will 
serve you later just as excellently on far more important 
fields of life as they did during your afternoons on the 
much-loved playing-fields at school. 


Folks We Meet! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


R. " Put-things-off-a-bit ” 

Chats with Mr. ” Let-it-be ” ; 
Both are shabby, shiftless folk, 
Dull and stupid, as you see 1 

” I shall learn the rules, next week 1 ” 
Says the one with careless look ; 

” Let it be I ” the other cries— 

Shutting up the lesson-book ! 

’’ Cricket ? Well, perhaps, some day 
I may take a bat in hand 1 ” 

" Let it be 1 ” his friend remarks : 

~ T ‘ ‘Tis a game I cannot stand ! ” 


” Swim ? I cannot 1 Later on, 

Possibly, I’ll have a try I ” 

" Rubbish I Nonsense t Why be fussed ? 
Let it be 1 ” comes the reply. 

Mr. " Up-and-do-it-now,” 

With his chum, old “ Something-done,” 
Scholars—sportsmen—write their names 
On the roll of " those who've won 1 " 

But the other silly folk, 

“ Put-things-off,” and " Let-it-be,” 

Find their hopes of future fame 
Ruined by stupidity I 
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A Story of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 


HERE was this difference between my 
uncle’s vision and mine, 
that, whereas my eyes be¬ 
held and loved the fairness 
of the earth, his paid regard 
only to those matters that 
might bring gain to his 
purse. 

Thus it was on that far¬ 
away Sabbath morning, when 
I rode behind him—clinging 
to him, not out of love, but 
for safety—on the jolting back 
of old Badger, he was deep 
lost among the reckonings 
and schcmings of his mind 
while I drank in the beauty 
of the day. 

Our slow travel along the 
lorely road tired me after a 
while, yet I must endure it 
with patience befitting the 
day. My uncle was a man of hard will and, by reason 
of my mother’s being dependent upon him, must not be 
gainsaid. 

We rode under the Chiltern highwoods, whilst I wondered 
much upon the manner of man he was who could see 
nothing of the greenness of the hills where they ran down 
upon the plain like headlands, nor of the blueness of the 
sky whence the earlier clouds had passed and left neither 
soil nor stain, nor of the clean, red roofs of Ipsden hamlet 
before us. His hearing, I'll vow, caught no single note 
of the guiding bells in Stoke church- tower, nor so small 
and pretty a thing as the voice of the sparrows as they 
fluttered in the dust of the road. 

How, then, should he be drawn from his dreams by the 


noisy rooks that rose suddenly from the hill woods like 
leaves ? I had noticed them, and wondered, until presently 
my eyes showed me the cause. 

" See, Uncle Richard 1 ” I cried. " There are troopers 
in the woods.” 

” What now ? ” he answered me in his surly voice. 
’’ Troopers ! What are they to us. boy ? I have often 
noticed that you are none so drowsy in matters that are 
not our concern. We are folk of peace ; and it passes 
my mind that we cannot be allowed our peace and not 
be expected to look here, and consider there, where other 
folk are bickering accoiding to their will. Pest on their 
lighting, say I. They trample our land-” 

His outburst came to sudden end, for one of the soldiers 
was riding down among the trees to meet us. 

"Now, you see,” said my uncle. "What does the 
fellow want of us ? ” 

But with that word his manner changed. And here 
you must know him for a man who, all his life through, 
had drifted with the cuirent, moved on the tides, which 
is in my thought a foolish course since it carries a man 
nowhere. 

“ Have a care, and be guarded, boy,” he admonished 
me hastily. “ ’Tis a Cavalier soldier ; and ye will be 
good enough, for my sake, to remember that the King's 
men hold mastery in all the parts hereabout.” 

The Cavalier dashed up to us in grand and reckless 
fashion, throwing out a trail of dust which completely 
hid the cottages at Ipsden. 

" Friend,” said he, “ which road is’t to the house of 
Sir Andrew Corbyn ? ” 

My uncle became at once a figure of civility. 

"You aie now on the way to it,” he said. " Ride so 
far as the crossways, then by the road which skirts the 
Grey Fox Inn, after which it wall be the first mansion you 
sight.” 
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“ A short ride, then ? ” 

“ It can be travelled in half an hour on such a nag as 
yours,” said my uncle. 

" I thank you. And of which party are you ? " / 

“ I,” said my hypocrite uncle seriously, “ am for the 
King. God preserve him 1 My heart longs to strike the 
good blow, but 'tis useless since my arm is weak. I am 
past the age.” 

“ Ods mercy, friend I Older men than you are out for 
the King.” 

" Yqu speak true," said my uncle. " Though none as 
weak as I could hope to deal a blow of useful account." 

"Maybe. 'Tis rough play,” said the soldier. " ’Tis 
fitter for youth. And ”—here his eye fell upon me— 
" what does our sturdy sprig here say for himself ? " 

"The boy is the only son left to his mother, friend. 
One brother he has who is already at the war.” 

“ Ah 1 For the King’s side ? ” 

Now, I foresaw here that my uncle would readily defend 
himself with an untruth ; and I did not choose that my 
brother Harry should serve him for a shield. So I forgot 
his warning to have a care, and let loose my tongue. 

“ My brother, trooper,” said I boldly, ” is honest and true 
for the Parliament, which, were I permitted, should be 
my choice.” 

“ Hoity I " he cried. Yet he laughed, and was clearly 
not annoyed. 

"Uncle Richard, however, was greatly scared, as I had fore¬ 
seen. , 

*' What behaviour is this ? ” he cried. “ Harry is a rake 
and a careless-minded lad, and .will follow the ill-road of 
his choice to the end. His choice is not ours, and that you 
know well. And when he copies knocking at my door he 
will find it closed and barred against him.” 

" He will never knock on it,” I replied hotly. 

The cavalier, to my astonishment, only laughed the 
louder at our skirmish. 

” Let it pass, friend,” he said. “ It is the worse word 
to be spoken for the war that it divides families and friends. 
My own brother, that I loved and looked up to, died but 
this week on Chalgrove cornfield fighting against the King. 
I will bid you good-day. May brother Harry find sounder 
reason ere 'tis too late. And, should you meet him, give 
him the promise of a cavalier that within a month all London 
will be welcoming the King back again.” 

With that he pulled his horse round and raced back to 
the hills. 

Throughout the remainder of the ride I held my tongue 
in sullenness, and listened stonily to my uncle’s rebuke. 
Thus in stormy .manner, on that soft June morning, we came 
to my home and found there my mother awaiting us at 
the door with sweet welcome on her dear face. 

“ What makes you late, brother ? ” she asked. 

“ Tcha I " he snapped at her. ” I would have you under¬ 
stand that it does not please me to chatter on a housestep 
like a cluttering fowl. Let me in quickly and spread your 
table, for, maybe, it will be the last meal I shall eat under 
your roof.” 

I led his horse round to the shed behind the cottage, 
much distressed in mind that I had brought this rudeness 
upon my mother's head. Certain it appeared I had up- 
stirred strife ; and strife with Uncle Richard could mean 
only distress for us. 

With my mind conflicted between hurt pride and sorrow, 
I idled a considerable while with old Badger, who, by reason 
of her slowness and quietness, seemed verily now of wiser 
mind than I. And when at length I moved slowly towards 
the door I came into sound of my uncle’s voice lifted in 
high anger. 

Faith, thought I, whatever the consequence, I’ll not bear 
with this to my mother. With which resolve I ran. 

At the door I came to a-dead halt, however. Another 
voice, equally loud and angry, was answering my uncle 
unfalteringly, and it sent a rush of excitement through me 
that seemed to raise the top of my head. 

" Harry 1 Harry 1 " I cried, and ran madly in. 

Harry it was, ind< nl But how changed. He lay across 


three chairs, supported with cushions, and his face was 
as white as clouds in moonlight. His eyes were alive with 
spirit, however, as he gave answer to my uncle, who was 
now fairly quivering with fury and spite. 

“ I fought for John Hampden, the first gentleman in 
all this England ! ” cried Harry. ” They hit him at Chal¬ 
grove and it was I who led him away out of the skirmish. 
Alas ! I led him home but to die. They struck me, too ; 
but there are thousands of honest soldiers of the Parliament 
to stand up in my place. There was but the one John 
Hampden. So there, Uncle Richard, methinks you have 
my answer.” 

” The answer of a fool,” sneered our uncle. “ And the 
last word is mine. Remember it, so that you do not lay 
the blame of your mischances to my house. You have 
chosen your road. Follow it then I . The road I chose for 
you was cleaner and easier, and I would have done my duty 
in helping you along it.” 

” 'Tis easy to speak a word,” said Harry. 

“ Pest on you 1 ’’ said my uncle, and he leaned across the 
table, his eyes afire with ill-rage. ” Since it is a quarrel 
between us you will have. I’ll not refuse you. Maybe I 
can help you the swifter on the road you have chosen. 
An’ I will.” He struck the table with his clenched hand. 
“ This day ; this hour 1 ’Tis your own seeking, Harry 
Sexton, an’ let all here be witness to it." 

Thereupon he turned to the door which, from habit, I 
moved to open for him. 

" Stand away 1 " he cried to me. "I ask for no courtesy 
from any of this family.” 

" Harry," I said quickly, when he was gone, ’’ I under¬ 
stand him well. -He will fetch the King’s men here to take 
you." 

And I told him of the band of Cavaliers come into the 
neighbourhood that day and declared that, for certain. 
Uncle Richard would ride to them with the news. I alarmed 
poor mother with my fears, and succeeded in throwing 
Harry into a grave mood. 

" You must go away." said I. " That is clear.” 

” I can’t move a limb, Benny," he smiled. "They have 
hit me badly. No I Why should I go ? At the worst 
I can die like Hampden. Oh 1 he was a man to follow, 
mother. He made light of the hard tracks. So will I 
follow him still." 

My mind worked quickly, for I perceived that our diffi¬ 
culties must be cleared away and Harry saved by me 
alone. I thought it well to follow my uncle close and learn 
first whether my fears were right. Telling Harry of my 
intention, I raced out of the house. 

Very soon I came within sight of old Badger ; and 
thankful was I then for his slowness. But my uncle, con¬ 
trary to his habit, was now urging the beast forward 
savagely with hand and foot. 

By taking cover behind hedge and tree, I was able to 
move silently and to keep the pair of odd creatures within 
sight without fear of being detected. True to my sus¬ 
picion, uncle pressed on to the crossways, which lay a half 
mile beyond his own house, and entered the road that 
passes the inn. 

“ He is surely going to fetch the King's men,” said I. 

Thereupon I sped back homeward. A furnace of hatred 
burned in my brain, my ears hummed with it, my heart 
well-nigh burst with it. And, as I ran, a great determination 
surged in me to defeat his cowardly scheme. 

“ How to do it ? How to do it ? " the cry rang per¬ 
sistently in my ears. 

Fortune guided my steps that day if never since. It 
impelled me to choose the meadow way home which brought 
mfe to the lower end of the village. Thence, to reach our 
cottage, I must pass the door of the hedge inn, kept by an 
ill-touched, fellow, one Dan’l Clarke. Yet it was to this 
unsavoury inn that Fortune led my feet, and there revealed 
the answer to my question. 

Standing openly in the doorway, and so big of figure 
as to fill it, was a happy-faced fellow. Certainly his was 
the cheeriest face I had looked on that wearyful day. His 
coat was open, giving to him an air of dash and freedom. 
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And the while I drew near he was humming a tune with 
enjoyment. 

Yet 'twas not so much these things in him that pleased 
me, but my sudden recognition that he, too, was one of 
Hampden’s regiment of Greencoats. Likely, said I. he 
is a fugitive from Chalgrove fight. 

" Sir,” I called, and ran to him. “ I give you a good-day.” 
Then, after he had laughed at my sudden embarrassment, 
I gabbled to him my story of distress. 

" Come you in, young rebel,” said he, putting a hand 
on my shoulder. “ Rest your mind, for you have 
brought your trouble to the right house. Hoi-hoi ! 
in there,” he shouted, and made the ramshackle shanty 
ring. " No time for sleep now if you are true men of 
Hampden’s.” 

I looked about the chamber and could scarce believe my 
eyes. Here was great good fortune indeed ! Three forms 
rose lazily from their huddled positions, startled into wake¬ 
fulness, and asked what wind was nipping their companion. 
And all the men were Greencoats, men who had ridden in 
the regiment with Harry. 

My new friend told his tale quietly and quickly for the 
need was pressing. 


“ And how many of the King’s gentry are hereabout*, 
say you ? ” I was asked by one yawning giant. 

" I made no count, sir,” said I. 

" What matters it ? ” said my friend. 

I could have cried for joy on seeing them fastening their 
coats and buckling on their accoutrements. 

" Listen,” said the first, " there is an old woman in the 
cottage where our comrade lies. Hence, troopers, we will 
choose our ground farther afield, away from the village, 
for who can say what may come out to meet us in this 
cursed country of Royalists ? An ambush should settle 
the business of our pink-laced and scented Cavaliers.” 

"Anyhow and anywhere,” cried another fellow. "I 
rejoice that the Lord has prepared an opportunity for my 
sword to balance their trick at Chalgrove.” 

First promising Dan'l Clarke that if word of our enter¬ 
prise passed beyond the stones of his inn yard he should 
surely be crucified in his own doorway, we made our way 
stealthily to the road at the hill foot. 

Why need I recount the long wait in ambush and the 
short struggle at end of it ? Suffice it that our plan was 
successful. We rolled their horses into the hedge, and more 
than one of them shed his blood on that sandy road, blood 
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more blight than any piece of the fal-de-rals they wore 
to their adornment. The stamping horses and shouting 
men, caught in the surprise, set up a noise that seemed 
to my ears brutally blasphemous on tliat Sabbath morn 
with the still and sleepy woods listening in a hush above us.* 

The last incident in the struggle was the return of my 
big friend conducting my uncle a prisoner. 

" You meddled unwisely, friend,” said the soldier to him. 
'* And, for your sin, you must travel with us to London.” 

1 had not foreseen this to come of it, and looked question- 
ingly at my uncle. He, however, spoke no word, only 
watched me with a look so black and vindictive that I 
could but read it for a threat. And, since it was to be so, 
I was mighty glad when they carried him away in the 
one direction and left me free to return home with news 
of the affair. 

“ You have saved me—for the while,"said Harry quietly, 
at end of my story. 

My mother, however, did naught 
but bemoan the ill-ending of my 
uncle’s villainy, and I think we were 
all alarmed and disturbed at his fate. 

“ What of those King’s men who 
escaped you ? ” asked Harry present ly 
" Think you they 
will be content with 
their first i 11- 
venture ? This will 
mean death for me, 

Benny.” 

What, thought I, 
had I performed so 
well only to have 
opened a worse fate 
for him ? Nay ! 

It but seemed that 
the end of my 
efforts was not yet. 

There remained 
other work to do. 

” Stay a while," 

I said boastfully. 

" I will save you 
yet, Harry.” 

And away I sped 
again along the hill- 
foot road. Except 
that on this 
journey I carried 
with me a mind 
heavily burdened. 

There seemed to be 
tales of death in 
the stifling stillness 
on wood and hill. 

A movement of breeze would have gladdened me and 
inspirited me like a message of hope. But all the land 
seemed attuned with my gloomy fear. Was it true that 
Harry must die after all ? And—a cold thought suddenly 
found place in my mind—had I not placed also my own 
life in jeopardy ? 

Natlieless, on I sped, stumbling and gasping between 
haste and fear ; past the crossways, past the sleepy inn, 
across the narrow ribbon of water by the long span bridge, 
past a score of drowsy fields and woods. On and on at 
breakneck pace until 1 reached the portal of the mansion 
of Sir Andrew Corbyn. 

Even as I came to the threshold a party of Cavalier 
troopers came round the house hurrying towards the road. 
At sight of me one, with a cry of recognition, advanced 
as though he would ride me down. 

The sudden hubbub brought serving men to the door and, 
before a minute had passed, I was standing face to face 
with Sir Andrew himself and the captain of the Royalist 
troop. 

Sir Andrew, a bluff and happy man, sat at his ease in a 
low chair, hat on head and riding-whip in hand. In all 


the country round the Squire, as he was called, was well 
loved and well served. He lived for the hunt and the open 
countryside ; and his way of living was cleanly, and his 
conduct that of a just man. 

" Fie, Ben ! ” said he. “ I hear a,sad tale of you to-day.” 
He strove to be serious with me, yet I perceived that an 
outburst of merriment lay just beneath the surface of 
his manner. 

“ It was but to aid my brother, Sir Andrew,” said I. 

“ I had just ordered the soldiers to fetch you here,” he 
replied. ” And, after all, you make a show of impudence 
withal. In faith, young sir, will you dare raise an excuse 
for aiding a rebel ? Against the King’s majesty—the King, 
sir! Are you in league.with these crop-haired rascals ? 
Odsfish ! 'Tis woefully wrong conduct in these parts. Do 
you hide any rebel opinions ? ” 

My answer was given before it was considered. 

" It has been said, a long 
time past. Sir Andrew, that 
your own cellars are well stored 
with powder and arms.” 

He stared aghast. But, next 
minute, hisJaughter burst out ; 

and his laugh was 
like a burst of 
ordnance. 

" Faith! You 
have me,” he said 
openly. " Though, 
on my soul! I will 
not be bullied.” 

He rapped my 
legs playfully with 
his whip. But the 
officer, grown im¬ 
patient, broke with 
a cautious cough 
into our bickering. 

“ Will you per¬ 
mit my fellows to 
ride and bring in 
the other rebel, 
sir ? ” he inquired. 

” Eh! " cried the 
Squire. “And 
that I will not 
do, sir ! Is it the 
custom of the King’s gentle¬ 
men to take advantage of a 
wounded man ? Give the fox 
a.clean chance and a run, say I. 
Let a wounded man recover his 
strength in peace." 

The captain’s response was a 
shrug of the shoulder. 

At this moment there fell out a sudden clatter in the hall, 
followed by running feet, and who should break in upon 
us but my Uncle Richard. 

“ If 'tis not the farmer home again,” said Sir Andrew. 
“ Friend, we were preparing to light your corpse lamp." 

“ Ah 1 you have that imp, I see 1 ” panted my uncle. 
" The most ungrateful brat that ever breathed the air of 
this country, Squire. But where is the other ? ” 

“Calm yourself, man,” said the Squire. "We were 
coming to a decision upon it. Oddsfish I have you slain 
your captors ? ” 

“ Bah ! " sneered Uncle Richard. “ Is there anywhere a 
soldier that cannot be bought over ? For thus it was that 
I got them to show me their backs. The jingle of coin 
brings down their guaid and turns their brag to the speech 
of children, ruffians that they are.” 

“ Why, this is a sad report,” smiled the Squire in great 
humour, while I fumed and blamed my friends for their 
weakness. ' 

But my uncle was pressing again for instant action. 

“ Tush ! tush ! 1 will not be bearded in my own house.” 
Sir Andrew interrupted him. “ In my own jurisdiction 
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withal. Here, it seems to me, we may easily be over- 
hasty. We have a boy, who is not yet of age to hold opinions 
of his own ; and, nearby, lies a lad who cannot lift a finger 
in his defence. And will you have me seize such an advan¬ 
tage ? Nay, gentlemen, ’tis not the action for servants 
who love the King’s honour and fair name. New, Captain 
Langton, I will put to you another manner of dealing with 
these our dangerous enemies. I will propose a merry way 
that you, being gentlemen, will approve. I would rather 
that this wounded trooper be given a chance, for my 
conscience’ sake 1 ” 

We were all considerably puzzled as to his meaning ; 
though I, perchance the one person in the chamber, fore¬ 
knew that his plan would be both generous and just. 

“ The boy here is a sturdy shoot of our country,” he 
continued, pointing to me with his whip. “ And in your 
troop, captain, I saw this morning such another, and a 
proud and merry rascal withal. They would make a 
merry match of it, eh ? Oddsfaith 1 there it is. Let t he 
two brats-wrestle for it. The one for his King, the other 
for his brother’s life. Do you favour it ? ” 

I leapt readily to the opportunity. With my figure 
and the strength put in me by the out-a-door life I had lived, 
I need fear no youth in all England in fair wrestle. My 
eyes sent him a message of thanks and readiness ; but 
he found difficulty in persuading the soldiers to his way. 
My uncle’s voice rose above all the din in protest, claiming 
that he had already won the rebel for the King as he had 
outwitted four of the enemy’s soldiers. 

Howsoever, Sir Andrew gained his way in the end. And 
it seemed then instantly as if all the soldiers were well 
pleased with the scheme, for they fell to with a will to move 
the heavy furniture from the middle of the chamber. 
My uncle and the captain complaining together, were 
thrust uncivilly on two chairs and sat there with black 
expressions of complete disapproval. 

Meanwhile, I had doffed my coat and got me ready for 
the struggle, and a trooper had run out^to fetch in my 
enemy. When the lad came, and he came gladly. I liked 
hislooks. He, too, lost no time in stripping, which delighted 
Sir Andrew so that he clapped us both on the shoulder. 

At a word we sprang together and were swiftly inter¬ 
locked and struggling, he for his master the King, I for 
brother Harry. 

" Captain Langton 1 ” of a sudden called the Squire. 
" 'Tis shame, on my life, to lose the sport. Will you take 
me in crowns of the realm ? A hundred crowns that Ben 
puts him down ? ” 

Captain Langton declined with a rude show of dignity, 
saying the matter was too serious to his mind. 

Marry 1 it was a worthy struggle in the eyes of the on¬ 
lookers I have no doubt, though, for certain, it was a testing 
one for us who fought it. Sir Andrew vowed it gave honour 
to his hall. The lad against me was strong enough to my 


liking and slippery of foot with it all. Moreover, he had 
knowledge of many sly tricks of evasion, so that I early 
found it needful to be alert. Once he had both my feet 
well and high in air and greatly troubled me. 

" Faith 1 Have acare, Ben,” called the Squire, " or brother 
Harry is a dead man.” 

The warning gave me new will to win, and from that 
moment the tussle came gradually in my favour. My 
enemy as slowly weakened, and in his weakness suffered 
an unfortunate slip in turning. Instantly my arms closed 
round him so that he could neither squirm nor resist. 
With determination I bent him and pressed him down 
and down. All about me I caught mutterings betokening 
the men’s state of excitement. Sir Andrew's voice said 
quietly, with a hiss of enjoyment, ” You were well advised 
not to take me, captain. Are you sure that you declined 
from the seriousness of it ? ” 

I gave all my mind to the task, pressing him downwards 
with all my strength till he fell on his knees. We both 
groaned the while as though bearing a great torture of 
body. Water ran on our faces, and our hair was all a sop 
with dampness. 

Till at last came the moment when I might end the 
struggle and stretch him flat at my feet. I took a tighter 
hold of his body, and began to turn him. Now—now ! I 
thought. 

But I was cheated 1 A pair of savage and unexpected 
hands seized strong hold of my shoulders and pulled me 
back on to the floor. In a flood of rage I sprang up again 
and turned. I found myself facing the white, embittered 
face of my Uncle Richard. 

My opponent, a noble fellow indeed, went instantly 
without pause to Sir Andrew Corbyn and, as firmly as he 
could with his scant breath, said, " He had me beaten, sir, 
but for that meddler.” 

" Oddsfaith ! you say true.” Sir Andrew rose up as 
angry as a storm. He walked to where my uncle was 
scowling defiance at the menacing troopers. “ I tolerate 
no spoilsport in my house - , farmer," he said in hot passion. 
“ Get you gone ! ” 

When my uncle was gone out of the house. Sir Andrew 
told me to don my coat. 

" You won fine, Ben,” he said. “ Your brother’s life is 
safe from us here. Faith, gentlemen, ’twas a great wrestle." 

Thus it was despite my uncle’s spite, despite the King’s 
troopers, despite the King himself, and, thanks to Sir 
Andrew’s justness, I saved brother Harry from death. 
There remains nothing more to tell, only to speak of the 
long years of kindness which followed for us at the hands 
of the squire. Very soon after my fight I passed into 
Sir Andrew's service, becoming his head cowherd. And 
brother Harry, who never recovered sufficiently to take 
up arms again in the war, found employment, too, on the 
land of the same generous friend. 
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By EDITH STOW. 

XIV. The Game of Double-Ball. 


T HE Indians in the west tell the story of how a boy 
named Dug-from-the-ground strayed away from 
his own tribe and Wandered uijtil he came to the 
country of the immortals that lies at the edge 
of the world towards the east. There, on its level fields. 



Double-Ball decorated Double-Ball made of 

with paint. pieces of hide or cloth. 


he found a strange and wonderful people playing a game. 
They were Thunder, Lightning, Earthquake, Wildcat, and 
such mighty beings. He became so interested that he sat 
down on the ground to watch them, until one of the number 
spied him and invited him to join in the sport. He ac¬ 
cepted and soon was running the fields with the others. 
They played and played until all were obliged to sit down 
together to get their breath—fancy sitting down beside 
Earthquake while he caught his breath !—and then they 
got up and played some more. Finally, it occurred to 
Dug-from-the-ground that it must be time he was going 
home, so he bade good-bye to his new friends and started 
westwards. 
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But when he reached his own village he found that the 
little saplings had grown into great trees and his playmates 
were old men and women. Instead of remaining a few 
hours with the immortals, as he had supposed, he bad 
been playing .with them for years. His own tribe welcomed 
him back with great rejoicing, and he taught them the game 
of double-ball which he had been playing at the eastern 
edge of the world. 

If this story is true you can see for yourselves that the 
game of double-ball is of great antiquity and of high origin. 
At least, it is good fun, which, perhaps, is more to the 
point. 

Any number may take part in the game. Each carries 
a stick, either knobbed or slightly bent at one end like a 
shinny stick. There is one double-ball, consisting of two 
balls, or two short pieces of wood, tied together with a 
thong or cord. 

The game is played on an open field, the goals being set 
from one hundred to two hundred yards apart. Each goal 
consists of two stakes or two heaps of earth, between which 
the ball must pass. Equidistant between the goals, two 




Double-Balls made of wood. 

parallel lines are drawn a few feet apart. Along these 
lines the two contending parties are drawn up facing each 
other, with their backs towards their own goal. In the 
open space between the lines of the players stand the two 
leaders. One of them holds the double-ball in bis teeth 
by its buckskin thong. With a jerk of his head, this is 
thrown into the air and at once each of the captains tries 
to catch it across his stick and hurl it in the direction of 
the enemy’s goal. If both fail in this, they fumble along 
the ground with their sticks—each, of course, trying to 
work the ball along the ground in the direction of the 
other’s line—until at last one of them succeeds in flinging 
it into the air. 

It is the rule of the game that the ball must first be hurled 
by one of the captains. After this has been done, the 
piayers break line and there ensues a wild chase and bustle, 
pellmell. up and down the field, each party endeavouring to 


Sticks for Double-Ball. 
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cither bowl the ball along the ground or toss it through 
the air until they work it between the enemy’s goal. 
Sometimes a lucky man will catch the "ball across his pole 
and run with it for-some distance before he is overtaken. 

„ As the home-lines are far apart, there is opportunity for 
aome lively work, but no interference is permitted. • In 
case the cord of the double-ball breaks, it is mended on 
the spot where it falls and is again started by the two 
captains. \ 

Before beginning the game the players decide on the 
number of times the ball must be driven between the 
enemy’s goal to constitute'a victory. 


As one travels from tribe to tribe one finds that the 
double-balls vary greatly in shape and material. Sometimes 
they are merely two buckskin or cloth balls fastened to¬ 
gether with a thong. Again, they are made of two dumb¬ 
bell-shaped pieces of hide or strong cloth sewed together. 
They are filled with moss or feathers and weighted with 
sand, or, in certain sections, sand only is used. Another 
form of double-ball is made from two pieces of wood. 

It must be that Dug-from-the-ground was so pleased 
to see Iris old friends again that he taught the game to the 
women as well as the men, for the Indian maidens play 
double-ball quite as much as the young braves. 


(For the previous articles in this series see Vols. XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL of the " B.O.P.") 


A Talk to Boys. 


“Take Cover!” 


By an Old One. 


T HE cry " Take cover I" while an air raid is in 
progress, has become very familiar in the Metro¬ 
polis of the Empire dining the war, and there 
are few warnings, I suppose, more generally 
and promptly obeyed. But not all London’s inhabitants 
take cover. The man who raises the cry does not obey 
his own injunction ; the men who serve the barrage guns 
never dream of taking cover ; devoted firemen and ambu¬ 
lance drivers are ready to forsake cover whenever the call 
comes for their services ; the police do not take cover. 

I do not altogether agree with the hymn which says : 

” Where duty calls or danger, be never wanting there." 
Probably the writer meant right but failed to express him¬ 
self justly. He, perhaps, ought to have written: " 'Where 

duty calls to danger be never wanting." I could have 
taken no exception to that. The advice would have been 
excellent, for duty is the stem summoner to all sorts of 
risks, even to the risk, and sometimes even the certainty, 
of death, and brave men and women obey even when 
they are afraid. 

But foolhardiness is often miscalled courage. It may 
be an exaggerated sort of bravery, for a coward is seldom 
foolhardy, although sometimes a simpleton is. Fool¬ 
hardiness always seems to me like bravery bragging, and 
brag always takes off the fine flavour of valour, and 
boastfulness and true bravery are seldom found together. 
1 think, indeed, that the man who unnecessarily exposes 
himself to danger to life or limb deserves censure rather 
than praise, punishment rather than reward. I do not 
think there is much foolhardiness at the front. It is not 
encouraged. Good officers never indulge in it and- de¬ 
precate it in their men. The man who stands upon the 
parapet just for bravado whilst his comrades remain in 
the shelter of the trench may earn notoriety, but in thus 
exposing himself to the bullet of a sniper he is, in reality, 
playing the part of a bad soldier. 

If, then, I go out into my road and gaze skyward when 
the barrage guns are firing, I am disobeying a wise public 
order, setting a bad example, risking my life when I might 
use it to infinitely better purpose, and, if I have relatives 
and dependents, I am causing them keen suffering from 
anxiety and running the risk of bringing sorrow and 
bereavement upon them. And for what ? Just foolish 
curiosity. 

All this applies in the moral as well as in the physical 
sphere. We are taught to pray: " Lead us not into 

temptation," and thus ask that even our Father will 
not, if it seem good to Him, so order our lives that 


we shall be called to face the barrage fire of temptation. 
Yet, having put this int<> our prayer, we sometimes go 
into temptation of our own accord. We are told that 
’’ blessed is the man that standeth not in the way of sinners,” 
and the boy, w'ho is “ father of the man," will do well to 
take the same maxim to heart. There is plenty of moral 
shrapnel flying about without our exposing ourselves to 
it without real cause. 

Doctors and nurses constantly run risks of infection, 
but do you think they would remain in the same room 
with a fever or smallpox patient unless their duty bade 
them remain ? Why, even when duty calls them to such 
exposure they leave no proper precaution unused to fend 
off harm. I wonder how often a doctor washes his hands 
in the course of a day. It is the index of his care for him¬ 
self and others. His knowledge of invisible menace leads 
him to what seems, to those who have not the same know¬ 
ledge, quite unnecessary precautions, but that same 
knowledge does not keep him from a fevered bedside. 
He realises the danger better than any man, yet he goes. 

But if a young man, out of prurient curiosity or a desire 
to " see life,” penetrates into questionable resorts, night 
clubs, casinos, drinking bars, impure and vicious places, 
thinking just to be ” in the world yet not of it," he would 
do well to listen to the insistent cry of his conscience and 
his training : “ Take cover! " 

But is there not something like that phrase about being 
in but not of the world in the Bible ? The Master Him¬ 
self prayed not that His disciples should be taken out of 
the world but that they should be kept from the evil of 
the world, but he also especially warned them against 
putting themselves in the way of temptation, whilst 
assuring them that should the Path of Duty, duty to the 
highest and the best, take them through Hades itself 
He would give them strength according to their need. 

“ Take cover!’’is no coward cry. It is the cry of wisdom. 
“ A prudent man forcseeth the evil, and hideth himself : 
but the simple pass on and are punished,” said the wise 
man of old. Be ready, then, to go wherever the finger 
of Duty points. Luther, you remember, said he would 
go to Worms to meet his accusers if every tile on the house¬ 
tops were -a devil, and his divine Master " steadfastly set 
His face to go to Jerusalem ” ; though He knew it was to His 
death. These did not fear them that can kill the body. 
But whilst being ready to risk life and limb for country 
arid friend, be careful how you risk the life of your soul 
without warrant, for it is the most precious possession you 
have got and no surgery can heal its wounds. 
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Quarter-Deck 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RA1FE. 


The " Port Jackson ” off Sydney Heads. 

T HERE is now,” says the Board of Trade handbill, 

' ‘ a Nautical College at Pangboume, Berkshire, 
on the River Thames, under the management 
of Messrs. Devitt and Moore, 12 Fenchurch 
Buildings, E.C. 3 , at which instruction of a general as well 
as of a special character is given for two years to boys 
who intend to become merchant service officers. . . . The 
course at the college is followed by training for a year at 
sea in a sailing vessel in the duties of an officer, with the 
object of securing a second mate's certificate after the 
necessary further sea service.” 

In the year 1890 , Messrs. Devitt and Moore, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the late Earl Brassey, inaugurated a system 
whereby boys who intended to become officers in the 
Merchant Service would receive a thorough education to 
fit them for their careers. Since then, the firm have 
received many hundreds of cadets, and given them a 
practical training in their well-known sailing vessels, which 
traded between this country and Australia, viz. :—" Har¬ 
binger,” “Hesperus,” “Macquarie,” 

" Ulawarra,” “ Port Jackson,” and 
" Medway.” 

To make their scheme of in¬ 
struction still more efficient, Devitt 
and Moore's Ocean Training Shifxs, 

Ltd. (amongst whose shareholders 
are the Union-Castle, Cunard, and 
Booth Steamship Companies, the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 

Orient Steam Navigation Co., Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co., and Messrs 
T. & J. Harrison) acquired the 
Nautical College, Pangboume, a fine 
building occupying a beautiful posi¬ 
tion above the Thames Valley. The 
first term assembled in September, 

1917 , all the cadets, under arrange¬ 
ment with the Admiralty, being 
enrolled Cadets, R.N.R., thus in¬ 
augurating this new rank in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 

The Nautical College, until quite 
recently, was under the command 
of the late Captain W. H. F. 

Montanaro, R.N. (retired). There 
is a competent staff of masters 
and seamanship instructors. An 
experienced matron and a qualified nurse are in residence, 
and a medical officer attends regularly. 

Cadets are selected at a personal interview with the 
managers. Every applicant must produce a Board of 
Trade sight certificate, and the managers must be satisfied 
that the parents are natural-born British subjects. Special 
form of medical certificate is supplied on application. 
The school year is divided into three terms, with four 
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THE NAUTICAL COLLEGE. PANGBOURNE. § 

weeks’ holiday at Christmas, a fortnight at Easter, and 
six weeks in the summer. The regular course at the 
college is two years. 

The course of training comprises mathematics (including 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, etc.), navigation, use oL 
nautical instruments, engineering, mechanics, French,’ 
history, geography, drawing, divinity', etc. In addition 
to these school subjects the cadets are thoroughly in¬ 
structed in practical seamanship in all its branches, includ¬ 
ing signalling, rule of the road at sea, and knowledge of the 
compass. Instruction in practical boat-pulling and steering 
is given on the River Thames. 

Every cadet must learn how to swim, there being an 
excellent bathing pool in the college grounds. Great 
importance is attached to the value of games. The cadets 
play' cricket in the summer and Rugby football in the winter, 
also hockey and tennis, while the college grounds and 
fields give every opportunity of following natural history 
pursuits. 

The cadets on entering the college wear the regulation 
uniform of their rank. Admiral Sir Wilmot H. Fawkes, 
G.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., represents the Admiralty on 
the Consultative Committee of the Company. The Board 
of Trade accepts half the time spent at the college by' a 
candidate for a second-mate's cer¬ 
tificate in lieu of a portion, not 
exceeding twelve months, of the sea 
service required, provided the candi¬ 
date produces a satisfactory certifi¬ 
cate from the college. The Admiralty 
have granted to Pangboume cadets 
nine nominations in the year to the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 

Following the period of shore 
instruction, if conditions allow, the 
cadets are sent to sea for a period 
of approximately twelve months, 
and during this time the boy's have 
every opportunity of developing in 
actual sea practice what they have 
been taught ashore. 

It is intended that this sea train¬ 
ing shall, as in the past, be carried 
out in square-rigged sailing vessels, 
but the changed condition resulting 
from the War may in the future 
make it necessary or advisable to 
have recourse to square-rigged aux¬ 
iliaries, or other suitable vessels, in 
which opportunities for mechanical 
instruction will be added to the 
seamanship course. 

After tills year of practical deep-sea experience, those 
cadets who have qualified for the Roy'al Naval Reserve, 
and are accepted by the Admiralty, will, so far as accom¬ 
modation may be available, be drafted into vessels of the 
Royal Navy fora further twelve months’ training. Thus, at 
the most receptive time of their lives, namely, about the ages 
of sixteen and seventeen, they will learn to adapt themselves 
to the ways of the Royal Navy, so that should they at any 



Captain D. Williams 

(in command of the “ Medway”). 
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stage in their careers be called upon to serve with the 
Fleet, as Roval Naval Reserve officers, they will be able 
to take up their duties readily and efficiently. During 
the year of service with the Fleet, not only will there be no 
premium payable, but the boys will receive pay. 

Age of entry to the college is over thirteen years and four 
nonths and under fifteen years. The total cost in fees for 
four years amounts to £240, i.e., /80 a year for the two 
rears at the college, and £80 for the third year at sea. 
Extras at the college are : laundry, £5 ; ordinary medical 
ittendance, £1 is. per annum. Books and stationery are 
supplied at cost price. A cadet’s uniform and outfit cost 
ibout ^50. No cadet may receive more than is. a week as 
pocket-money, nor may more than ros. be taken to the 
loll eg e in addition. A number of scholarships 
amounting in value to half the college fees are 
ottered by mail and passenger lines associated 
with Devitt and Moore’s Ocean Training 


As might be expected, winter routine differs somewhat 
from that of summer, and there is special Sunday routine 
throughout the year. From 1.30 to 5.30 on Sundays the 
cadets are allowed out of college. Pocket-money is paid 
on Saturday afternoons. There are no evening studies 
on Wednesdays or Saturday's. 

Here is the seamanship course for the first term of the 
college : 

Construction —-A knowledge of the different rigs of all 
British sailing ships and boats, and general appearance. 
Description of " men of war,” ocean liners, and tramp 
steamers. Bends and Hitches .—General knowledge as 
taught. Tackles .—Their descriptions and uses. Rigging 
and Spars .—To know the names and parts of all spars and 



Ships, Ltd. 

The routine of the college is as follows : 

Summer—W eek da vs. 

AM. 

6.15. —Hammock stowers called by " Duty Officer.” 

6.30.-—Cadets rise. Lash up and stow hammocks ; 

bath ; dress ; then cocoa in common room. 

7.20.—One gong. 

7.25.—Two gongs. Cadets fall in on terrace for 
phy .ical drill. On wet days, three gongs 
sounded, when cadets fall in, in seamanship- 
room, for seamanship or physical drill, as 
ordered. 

7.50. —Cease physical drill. Wash hands, 

8.0. —One gong. 

8.5. —Two gongs. Breakfast; all cadets in places 

in '• Diriing-hall ” by 8.5 a.m. 

8.50. —One gong. 

855.—Two gongs. Divisions: cadets fall in, in 
company order, on terrace. 

9.0. —Colours hoisted. Prayers. Cadets march to 
their studies and seamanship. 

9 15. to 0.45 p.m. —One watch of cadets at school, 
and the other at seamanship. The watch 
which is at school in the forenoon will go 
to seamanship in the afternoon, and vice 
versa. 

ti.15.—Stand easy. 

11.30.—Resume studies and seamanship. 

P.M. 

0.45.—Dismiss studies and seamanship; wash 
hands. 

° 53 t —One gong. 

1.0. —Two gongs. All cadets to be fallen in on 
terrace, in company order, by 1.0 p.m. 

1.5. —Dinner. 

1 55 —One gong. 

2.0. —Two gongs. All cadets to be fallen in on 
terrace, in company order ; cadets march 
to their studies and seamanship. 

2.0. to 4.0.—One watch at school, and the other 
watch of cadets at seamanship. 

4.0. —Dismiss studies and seamanship ; shift into 
flannels. Cadets proceed to field for 
recreation. Cadets under punishment to fall in on 
terrace for drill (after drill, to proceed to field for 
recreation). 

6 0. —Colours hauled down. " Recall ” hoisted. 

6.10.—“Recall” hauled down; cadets return to college; 
baths ; shift. 

6.40.—One gong. 

6.45.—Two gongs. All cadets to be fallen in on terrace, in 
company order. Evening quarters. 

6.55—Tea. 

7 30.—Evening studies : all cadets to be in their class-rooms by 

7 30 p.m., proceeding there individually. 

8.15. —Dismiss studies. 

8 30.—Three gongs. “ Stand by hammocks ” (each cadet 

will receive his hammock from the " hammock stower,” 
and will take it to his dormitory, unlash it, and 
prepare it for sleeping in). 

8.33.—Two gongs. All cadets to be in their places in the 
“ Dining-hall,” “ cadets kneel ” ; prayers. After 
prayers, cadets march to their dormitories and turn in. 

9 30.—" Duty Officer’s ” rounds. 


The ” Macquarie ” under Sail. 

masts and yards of modern ships, to point out and name 
all standing rigging. Practical. —Going aloft over main 
mast and laying . in and out on yards. Sails. —Their 
description. Compass.- —To box in points. Signals. —To 
describe pennants and numeral flags, foreign ensigns; make 
and take in semaphore. Rule of the Road. —First principles. 
Log and Lead. —First principles. Boats. —Pulling and 
steering, general knowledge under oars, on River Thames. 

During subsequent terms, the seamanship items include 
the naming of all parts of a modem ship—keels, frames, 
plating, planking, armour, and protection, sub-division 
and double bottom, ventilation, pumping and flooding. 
Also, Morse with flags ; helm and speed signals ; night and 
fog signals ; hand log and lead, and Lord Kelvin’s sounding 
machine, marking of deep sea line ; knowledge of derricks, 
working by hand and steam ; knowledge of lights carried 
by vessels and boats, under weigh and at anchor ; general 
knowledge of parts of anchors, cables, shackles; to bring 
ship to an anchor, and weigh and cast anchor. 
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The curriculum of the third term of studies includes: 
Arithmetic.-^- Volumes of rectangular solids; circumfer¬ 
ence and area of circle ; volume of cylinder. Algebra .— 
Symbolical expressions; equations involving algebraic 
fractions ; graphical solution of quadratics. Geometry — 
Circle, circumference, arc, chord, angle properties, solid 
geometry. Plane Trigonometry. —Solution of triangle 
by dividing into right-angled triangles. Sine and cosinfe 
of obtuse angles. Navigation. —All definitions, all por¬ 
tions of day’s work, including lines of position. Nautical 
Astronomy. —Long, by sun, mopn, stars, and planet 
chronometer. Instruments. —Fourth adjustment ; proof 
of sextant and artificial horizon ; taking observations. 
Geography. —India, China, Japan, Australia, South 
America. Drawing .—Freehand copies; oblique perspective. 
Divinity.— The Acts of the Apostles. 

Under the heading of " Subsequent Employment,” the 
prospectus of Pangbourne College oilers these observations : 

“ The value of the great work performed by officers and 
men of the Merchant Service has at last been recognised, 
and as a profession it now olfers increasing possibilities 
of a successful career to boys who wish to follow the 
sea. The scheme of training briefly outlined in these 
pages will most certainly equip future officers with such 
theoretical and practical knowledge that their careers in 
Merchant Service vessels of the best tj^Je will be assured, 
while a preference will be given by the associated lines 
to officers who have passed through the Nautical College 
and the subsequent training.” 

Some useful purpose may be served by here reproducing 
the list of outfit required by a cadet on joining the Nautical 
.College : 

2 Uniform jackets—I cloth, I serge. 

2 Pairs uniform trousers—I cloth, I serge. 


2 Uniform waistcoats—i doth, i serge. 

2 Uniform caps, with badge (peak half turned-downV 

1 Loose-fitting monkey jacket overcoat. 

4 Pairs grey flannel trousers (well shrunk). 

4 Grey flannel shirts, with turned-down collar. 

6 White day-shirts. 

6 White tumed-down collars. 

3 Suits pyjamas. 

4 Pairs merino socks. 

4 Pairs thick woollen socks (for winter). 

4 Pairs thin merino drawers (short) for summer. 

4 Thin merino vests, for summer. 

4 Pairs thick merino drawers, for winter. 

4 Bath towels. 

4 Face towels. 

2 Sweaters (high neck). 

2 Black silk neckties. 

r2 Pocket-handkerchiefs 
2 Pairs white woollen gloves. 

2 Pairs braces. 

2 Pairs boots (black lace), 
i Pair leather slippers, 
i Pai r liai r brushes, 
i Clothes brushy 
i Tooth brush, 
i Nail brush, 
i Sponge, 

i Soiled linen bag, with name, 
i Travelling bag, with initials, 
i Rug, with initials. 

1 Portmanteau, with name. 

2 Dark blue overall suits, 
r Waterproof coat. 

i Pair football knickers, 
r Football jersey, 
i Pair football boots, 
r Pair football stockings, 
i Gymnastic belt, 
r Straw hat with badge on ribbon. 
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i Pair white canvas gymnastic shoes. 

3 Cap covers. 

3 Pairs duck trousers. 

i Comforter. \ 

i Sea chest, small pattern, but capable of taking full 
cadet kit, size 3 ft. x z ft., x 2 ft. deep. 

1 Mattress, \ 

1 Pillow. 

3 Blankets. ITo fit hammock, 'size and pattern as 
6 Sheets. established. 

3 Pillow cases. > 

Third term cadets will require a sextant. All clothes 
to be marked very clearly with cadet’s name before joining 
college. The probable cost of such a complete outfit is, as 
mentioned above, about /50, but economies can be effected 
by making use of existing clothes other than uniform. 

OCEAN TRAINING SHIPS. 

Owing to war conditions, Messrs. Devitt and Moore’s 
Ocean Training Scheme is at present in abeyance. In 
dealing therefore all too briefly with the attractive sub¬ 
ject of Messrs. Devitt and Moore’s ocean training ships, 
we cannot do better than make some extracts from the 
descriptive booklet that is issued by the firm. 

" Only on a sailing ship,” declares that publication, “ can 
the true and difficult art of a sailor be learnt thoroughly. 
The youth who gains his experience solely on a steamer 
may learn much that is of value, but he can never hope to 
rain that spirit of resourcefulness and cool-headedness in 
times of emergency which are instinctively acquired by the 


boy who receives his training 
on a sailing ship. 

” The. lad who has been for 
some three or four years in 
daily contact with the work 
of the ship aloft, setting and 
loosing sail, and always keep¬ 
ing an eye on the weather, has 
strengthened his nerves, in¬ 
creased his resourcefulness, 
and enlarged his powers of 
observation. In a word he 
is a sailor, ready when oc¬ 
casion demands to act 
promptly ; and the man who 
is responsible for the safety 
of his vessel must be a sailor 
before be is an officer. It is 
at sea of all places that 
emergencies necessitating 
immediate action may 
arise. 

” During their period of 
service on the ocean-going 
ships, cadets are instructed 
in navigation and in the use 
of the various nautical in¬ 
struments which the mariner 
uses in making his way 
across the high seas, as well as 
practical seamanship. Thus, cadets, when they have served 
their time, can go up for examination for second mate forth¬ 
with, and that, too, with good expectation of passing and 
obtaining satisfactory employment, and subsequently, when 
they have obtained their necessary certificates, being ap¬ 
pointed to one of the lines of steamers associated with this 
company. 

“The cadets are berthed in spacious deck houses aft, 
close to and under the eye of the master of the ship. 
Oi riecessity, their work brings them, at times, into contact 
with the crew, but they are taught to respect their positions 
as prospective officers. The ’ Port Jackson ’ has made 
some notable voyages in her time, and on one occasion sailed 
345 miles in 24 hours. In the past the ships have been 
regularly engaged in sailing to and from Australia, a healthy 
voyage which, out and home, is generally completed in 
about nine months. As occasion arose, they followed 
some other trade route. The average age of a cadet 
when he joins is about sixteen, though there is no hard and 
fast rule. 

“ Messrs. Devitt and Moore always use their influence 
to find suitable positions for their old boys. 

. " The life of a sailor,” concludes the prospectus, ” whether 
he be officer or man, is at times a hard one, but it is a 
hardness which has its peculiar compensations. Even 
to-day, despite the ever-increasing number of steamers, 
and the rapid passing of the romantic sailing ship, the 
' call of the sea ’ still exercises a powerful influence ovgr 
the minds of the young. There are just as many lads 
willing and desirous to go to sea as ever there were.” 



The' next article in this Series—which commenced in the 
November. 1918, Number oj the " B.O.F."—will deal with 
the training ship “ Arethusa,” and also with the method of 
entry and qualifications necessary Jor a youth desiring to 
become a wireless operator 
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It is very gratifying to cote how universally popular is the 
" B.O.P.” canvas canoe, instructions for making which were 
given last in our issue for December, 1915. 
THE "B.O.P.” This " B O.P.” canoe was first introduced to 
CANVAS CANOE readers in a very early volume, and since then 
AGAIN. it has been afloat on many a river in Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa, and elsewhere in 
the Empire. The latest correspondent to write me with regard 
to the craft is an enthusiastic reader in South Africa—A. C. B. 
Gladstone-Hawke. He says :—" A friend and I built a canoe 
on the same pattern, except that we made her 14 feet long, so 
that she would be able to carry two persons. She is a great 
success. We have her on a big river called the Berg River. 
In parts this stream is very deep 
and swift. It is impossible to go 
up or down any of the rapids, as 
there arc too many large Stoner 
about, so we keep her on a long 
stretch of w r ater. 

" On one occasion we went up 
the river, carrying the boat up the 
sides of the rapids. We had one 
accident. It was when we came to 
the foot of one rapid, to get out so 
that we could carry her. The cur¬ 
rent caught her stem which made 
her turn suddenly. My friend hung 
on to a tree over the water, bring¬ 
ing her side round into the current, 
which poured over the gunwale, 
sinking her with the two of us on 
board, but, luckily, w-e were in bath¬ 
ing costume. As my chum remarked, the captain and chief 
officer went down with their ship ! We had her up and were 
once more on our voyage in about half-an-hour. She was not 
damaged much. 

“ Once I was kept on the lower part of the pool for over half- 
an-hour by a very strong south-easter. Here I was bouncing 
all over the place on the waves, which were quite big. I was 
unable to land, and twice I was run on a sandbank. The 
second time l thought I should have to leave her and swim 
ashore, because she was on quicksands, but she came off after 
a bit. When I did manage to come back against the wind, the 
waves and spray came over her bow. In spite of these exciting 
t mes, we have not given up using her doivn there. As we are 
much better sailors now, we don’t mind what the weather is. 
We even use a sail on her. 

“ As the river conies down in flood during the winter, I have 


brought her up for cleaning and repairs. On the occasion when 
we went up the river as described, she was carrying a w-eight of 
about 310 lb., including the two of us, and all equipment. She 
has a natural harbour, of which I will send you a photograph 
later. I enclose two photographs of her, one of myself in her, 
and one by the side of a diving-pier which my chum and I built, 
I hope this account will be of interest to you and all ' B.O.P.’ 
readers. If they have opportunities for using such a canoe 
they ought to lose no time in making one. There is plenty of 
fun and sport to be got out of a boat like this." 

* * * 

There are, no doubt, many readers, especially new ones, who 
will be anxious to adopt our South 
African friend’s advice and set to 
work to build a 
A USEFUL similar canvas 

•' HOW TO MAKE" canoe. They must 
SERIES. not rely, how- 

ever, on being 
able to obtain a copy of the Decem¬ 
ber, 1915, number, in which the 
reprinted article appeared. Like 
many back numbers of the “ B.O.P." 
this issue is out of print. Bearing 
this in mind, and recognising the 
constant demand for old numbers 
containing canoe and other boating 
articles, I have considered the ques¬ 
tion of reissuing these in a handy 
booklet form. It is a little early 
yet to announce the series that 1 
have in view, but readers may take it from me that several 
useful " How to Make ” books are in Course of preparation, 
These will include “ B.O.P.” articles on how to make model 
aeroplanes, kites, sledges and toboggans, electrical and scientific 
apparatus, various workshop articles, photographic outfits, 
and so cn—everything, in fact, that comes under the populai 
heading ” How to Make.” The series will be fully illustrated, 
and will be as practical a set of books on the subject as 
has been issued. I shall have more to say about this latei 
on when the project is further advanced. In the meantime, 
let me just call the attention of any new readers to the 
fact that an article on ” A Cheap Travelling Canoe ” (illus¬ 
trated) appeared in last month's number of the " B.O.P." 
As this issue is likely to be out of print very shortly, 
any one desiring this article should secure the number a< 
once. 



A “B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe on a South 
African River. 
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la the September number of the " B.O.P.” there was an 
article on " Four-footed Heroes of the War.” Reference was 
made therein to the valuable services 
WHAT A rendered by pigeons as dispatch-bearers; 

WAR PIGEON and in reading this again 1 am reminded 

°ID. of a remarkable incident that has recently 

been made public. Some time ago a British 
biplane, which was on sea-patrol duty, got caught in a fog-bank. 
While the pilot was manoeuvring to escape this danger the 
engine of the machine went wrong and the airplane glided 
down to the water. Being fitted with hydroplane floats she 
did not sink, but her crew were in no little peril, as a good sea 
was running. To repair the machine was impossible. The 
position of the men clinging to the wrecked plane looked pretty 
hopeless until one of them renfembered the pigeons they had 
on board. It was a bare chance, but 
they took it. A pigeon was taken 
from its basket, a message for help 
attached to its leg, and the little 
feathered messenger was despatched 
on its errand. The sturdy little bird 
fonght its way through a heavy gale 
to land and eventually reached its 
cote in England, but the journey had 
taxed its strength to the utmost. 

When it fluttered into its home, where 
kindly hands were ready to receive 
it, it fell dead. But the message 
was found and read, and it is enough 
to say that the airmen on the wrecked 
plane were rescued just in time. 

Four lives were thus saved by a 
pigeon’s instrumentality. Thestufled 
body of the little bird is preserved 
in a glass case with an inscription telling of its notable deed. 


canal, so as to prevent the further use of the port as a sub¬ 
marine base. The carrying out of these operations was effected 
under a pitiless fire from the German batteries, and H.M.S. 
“ Vindictive," with the other vessels of the expedition, suffered 
severely. But Zeebrugge was blocked; the three old cruisers, 
Intrepid," " Iph genia,” and " The is,” each packed with 
concrete, were sunk in the narrow channel. During that April 
night attack there were many deeds of heroism performed, and 
several V.C.’s were won. The gallant old " Vindictive ” was 
afterwards sunk in Ostend harbour, when a similar attack on 
that base was made in May, but her name will live long in the 
annals of the Navy for the splendid work she performed. 

Quite recently, as will be remembered, Zeebrugge and Ostend 
were captured by a.n attacking British fleet, and the Union Jack 
now floats over the former U-boat bases. This makes a tilting 
climax to the dashing exploits above 
recorded, and rounds off another 
splendid chapter of naval history. 

• • * 

A fine presentation plate, entitled 
“ Buccaneers Careening,” will be one 
of the features of next 
month’s number of 
the "B.O.P.” This 
picture has been speci¬ 
ally painted for the 
paper by Mr. Thomas M. Hemy, who 
has contributed so many splendid 
plates to past volumes. The same 
number will inctude three complete 
stories—“ To the Rescue of Luzan,” 
"Reprisals” (a school story), and 
" Billy, Bruin, and the Rest ” (a 
tale of the War Patrol)—a season¬ 
able article on “ Scenes of Pantomime Stories” (illustrated); 
" From Fo'c’s’le to Quarter-licck,” Part IV. (the " Arethusa ” 
training ship); " Careers for Boys ” (the Indian Police Service); 



IN THE 
FEBRUARY 
“ B.O P." 



With this month’s number of the " B.O.P.” is presented a 
tinted plate which will appeal to every boy in the British Empire. 

Drawn by that famous artist, Mr. F. Matania, 
ON THB it depicts the thrilling moment on the Mole at 

MOLE AT Zeebrugge, when some of the British blue- 

ZEEBRUGGB. jackets in the landing party hoisted a Union 

Jack under the fire of the enemy. That 
wonderful exploit, the bottling up of the submarine bases at- 
Zeebrugge and Ostend in April last, forms one of the most 
sensational incidents in the War. As you will remember, a 
British naval force, unler the command of Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, set out on the eve of St. George’s Day to block the Bruges 
Canal at Zeebrugge, and carried out the operations most effec¬ 
tively. H.M.S. " Vindictive,” under Captain Carpenter, led the 
way. the object bring to destroy the Mole (the breakwater at 
Zeebrugge) and sink three- block-ships in the entrance to the 


A 11 B.O.P.” Canvas Canoe.—Under Sail. 


“ Bars to Decorations and Medals ” ; and further instalments 
of the two fine serials, “ Caught Out I ” and “ In the Secret 
Sea.” The “ Boy’s Own Stamp Corner,” " Boy’s Own Field 
Club,” and other popular features will, of course, be represented. 
Place your order early for the February number to avoid dis¬ 
appointment. The " B.O.P.” is so often sold out soon after 
publication that many readers are unable to secure the copies 
they desire. Be in good jime, therefore, with the order to your 
bookseller or newsagent. A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


IV1HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
“ to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
' “ B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 

of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
bis name and number on the Leagne register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendant*, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7<L each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor. 
“B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C, 4. 
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The “ B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY “ COLLECTOR." 
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F OR a good while past, war stamps have claimed at least 
a moiety of the attention of collectors. These stamps 
are in every way to be recommended. Their value 
should increase as time goes on and the Great War 
becomes a thing of the past, and at the present period they are 
very easy to sell or to exchange. 

Personally, I am afraid that I do not know exactly how many 
countries have issued war stamps. Save for the professional 
stamp dealer, it has been rather difficult to keep com¬ 
plete one’s list of the countries that have had resort to 
this form of taxation, for the little places of the earth ' 
have followed the fashion as well as the big ones. 

Some little while back the list of such countries that 
I was making reached the respectable total of one 
hundred names, and by this time of day I daresay 
that the total sum of countries that have issued war 
stamps is something very like one hundred and fifty, 
in recently looking through a collection of less than 2000 stamps 
formed by a schoolboy of my acquaintance, I found therein war 
stamps of the following countries i Afghanistan, Belgium, 
Bermuda, Bahamas, British Honduras, Canada, Denmark, 
Dominica, France, Finland, Great Britain, Grenada, Greece, 
Gold Coast, Gibraltar, Holland, Italy, India, Jamaica, Liberia, 
Malta, Montserrat, Norway, New Zealand, Portugal, Palestine, 
Russia, St. Helena, Straits Settlements; Switzerland, St. 
Vincent, Trinidad, Turks Islands, and United States. The 
names of the countries there represented, of course, form a 


have done so.much for the relief of suffering in all areas of the * 
war, and in calling attention to them I cannot do better than 
quote an extract from Stamp Collecting, which is the well- 
known weekly newspaper for stamp collectors. A few months 
ago that journal said :— 

" Supplementary to numerous occupation and other particular 
postage-stamp issues due to military or political causes, tha war 
has called into being two distinct classes of special stamps 
hitherto unknown to philatelists ” (the other being 
War Tax issues), " both of which are designed to 
i provide additional funds for the prosecution of the 
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far from being fully 
but they well serve 
can be done by the 
philatelist in the 
war stamps, 
that are repro¬ 
month’s "Comer" 
teres ting selection. 
Bahamas, black 
frame, with “ War 
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Dominica \d. green War Tax, London printed and succeeding 
those locally printed in smaller type ; Samoa 2d., King George’s 
head, overprinted in red on orange, and Samoa 2s. 6d., Queen 
Victoria’s head, brown, both overprinted on New Zealand. 
These latter stamps take the place of the former German 
colonial overprinted. 

One Red Cross stamp is shown, the new French 15 + 5c. 
The colour of this stamp is green and rose. At the top is the 
inscription," Republique Franjaise,” with a Red Cross in a circle 
between the two words. At the foot is, " Postes 15c. -} 5c. 
Croix Rouge.” The left-hand picture on the stamp shows a 
hospital ship, presumably in the painful process of being 
torpedoed. The right-hand picture reveals a mass of ruins of 
what, maybe, was once a village, and a figure contemplating 
the scene of desolation. Therefore, the stamp puts forward a 
powerful plea for the splendid cause in which it was issued. 

From a patriotic as well as a philatelic point of view, the 
stamps of the Croix Rouge have a strong claim upon collectors. 
They were the pioneers of the numerous Red Cross issues that 


" The ingenuity and resource of the French postal 
'■ authorities early devised the notion of utilising the 
ubiquitous postage-stamp to the needs of the Croix 
,1 Rouge Franfaise, with the result that the first distinc- 
tive stamp of the Great War took the form of the 
current French 10 centimes adhesive surcharged with the 
additional value of ’ 5c. 1 , in aid of that noble organisation. Since 
then the system, which was rapidly extended to the majority 
of the French colonies and dependencies, as well as to Italy, 
Liberia, Belgium, Greece,&c., as well as to several British colonies, 
has resulted in the collection of some millions of francs for the 
benefit of the sick and wounded soldiers of the Allies. In 
addition, these Red Cross stamps are amongst the most numerous 
and interesting of all the war issues," 

Among other overprints of the time that, contrary to what 
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stamps that had been intended for the use of certain 
Government departments. History records that extensive 
conflagrations have, from time to time, materially assisted 
in rendering more rare various issues of stamps. An out¬ 
standing instance is that of the great San Francisco fire, in 
which were destroyed stamp dealers' stocks valued at over 
£ 100,000. , 

Two months ago we illustrated the epoch-marking U.S. air¬ 
plane stamp. Other countries that have issued war stamps 
for postage on aeroplane or hydro-aeroplane mail are Italy and 
Austria. , 

Readers will have noticed that replies to postage-stamp 
queries are printed in the " Correspondence ” column of this ^ 
journal. For a long while now the philatelic posers of 
B.O.P.-ites have been there sottledf or them. The continuance ' 
of that popular practice gives us more room for our general 
chat. 










ON THE MOLE AT ZEEBRUGGE. 

Men of the “Vindictive” planting a Union Jack on the Mole at the end of the successful attack, April, 1918. 

[From a drawing by F. Matania.) 






A Tale of Adventure in the South Atlantic. 


By W. E. CULE, 

Author-of " Kollinson and I “The Black Fifteen ”; “ Rod borough School.” etc., eto. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GIANT BUBBLE. 


I F there had been anything else to claim our thoughts 
during the following days we might have ignored, 
or even forgotten, the Mystery, and then this story 
would have taken another course. But from dawn 
to dark, on the shores of that silent sea, there was nothing 
but the Mystery itself, speaking obstinately in the deserted 
and hopeless ship, in the grim skyline of the northern coast, 
in the pathetic presence of the solitary survivor of the 
Barmouth party. Wherever we turned, that great question 
stared us in the face. Nor did the darkness dissolve it or 
help us to forget it. We slept in the bed of the man who 
had never come back, in the room that he had built, with 
Iris furnishings all about us; and in the silence of the lonely 
hours we heard again and again the regular breathing of 
the poor, broken creature who waited so faithfully and so 
hopelessly for his return. And even in the night and the 
dark we could feel that ghostly ship without, we could 
picture the grim line of the northern cliffs far away. 

I sometimes wondered why old Lewis had given us his 
master’s room and bed. It was not for the sake of com¬ 
pany, we decided, but probably so that he might know 
exactly where we were and what we were doing. As for 
us. we agreed that the old man’s company was better than 
none, and it occupied our thoughts a little to do all we 
could for him. We went to the ship every day, some¬ 
times with him and sometimes without, but we could not 
have stayed there at night. A lonely hut on a lonely 
shore may be ghostly enough in the dark, but a lonely and 
deserted ship is a thousand times more so. 

It lasted a fortnight, that nightmare of waiting and 
wondering, and perfunctory work and talk, and ever- 
increasing depression. For the Americans did not come, 
and while the old man gazed northwards morning and 
night in his hopeless quest, we had equally little reward 
for our close watch of the cavern mouth. The tide crept 
in and flowed out again with its hollow echo and murmur 
from the rocky walls, but there was never a sign of a boat 
or sound of a human voice. 

“ Of course they’re exploring other parts,” said Ralph 
Oliver, with every sign of confidence. “ But they must 
come here at last.” 

That was on the fifteenth day, when I was already on 
the verge of collapse. ” Why must they ? ’’ I broke out 


irritably. “What’s the good of blinking things? They 
may never come here at all ! ” 

“ I’m not blinking things,” protested Oliver patiently ; 
“ I speak as I think.” 

“ So do I, and I say there are equal chances that they’ll 
go away without finding us. Perhaps they’re gone 
already." 

It took him unawares, and I saw that the same thought 
had come to him before it had reached me. And then, in 
my nervous irritation, I lashed out harder still : 

" Oh,” I cried. " Why do you always treat me as a child ? 
Aren't we both in the same hole ? Can’t we talk freely and 
frankly to each other ? Won’t it help us if we do ? You’re 
not playing the game, you know.” 

Oliver stared and flushed, but in a moment more he 
laughed outright. That was just like him. He could 
always be trusted to see justice even in an argument that 
was half unjust. 

“Go easy, Frank,” he said. "We mustn't quarrel. 
It would be a fine improvement to the situation if we 
got huffed with each other and ceased to speak 1 Please 
note that I’m down on my knees at once. In future I’ll 
forget that I’m five years older, and tell you all my fears as 
well as my hopes as soon as they come to me.” 

“ Then you do think the Yankees may not find us 1 ’’ 1 
cried, half in triumph half in horror. 

" No. I think they probably will, but of course there’s 
a chance that they won't. That’s why I’m continually 
trying to think of some other way." 

" The little boat ! ” I cried. 

“ Well, the little boat. Three of us and the provisions, 
say ! And the South Atlantic to face ! And the nearest 
land hundreds of miles away 1 Bunkum, Frank, and you 
know it.” 

Yes, I knew it. " Then the ship itself 1 ” I cried. " Put 
old Lewis on board, lock him up, get up steam, up anchor 
and off.” 

Oliver smiled. " Every naval officer lias to be something 
of an engineer,” he said. “ But that isn’t true of the 
merchant navy. We don’t make one-twentieth of an 
engineer between the three of us, even if that much would 
do ; and to let the ‘ Plynlimmon ’ drift into that cavern 
without steam, my boy, would be a fine adventure. Eh ? " 

11 
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IN THE SECRET SEA 


That was just like Oliver. When you tackled him you 
would always find that he had been all around the problem 
and had tested it at every point. But it was my turn 
now to'Stare, and then to flush, and then to laugh. 

“ All the same, of course," said Oliver calmly, " it 
may come to that yet—1 mean, some desperate expedient 
of that sort. When the time comes, Frank, we’ll do it 
like a shot, you may depend upon it. I’ll make a pair 
of wings and fly before I’ll stay twenty years in this pie- 
dish 1 But that’s not yet, you know. We must, I think, 
give the Americans a month ; and, while we’re waiting, 
the weather’s getting steadily better for any adventure we 
may have to take." 

Oh, it was so good to find him as he was then—so steady. 
bo resolute, so keen, so thoroughly master of the situation ! 
It calmed me and cheered me and rested me in a marvel¬ 
lous way, and that grim, overwhelming Mystery seemed 
suddenly to shift away into the background, its persistent 
challenge became momentarily fainter. He saw the 
change in my eyes, and then proceeded to say a little 
more. 

" There is another question just a little nearer at hand, 
Frank. That question is—Can we do anything better 
than wait quietly for the Americans ? There’s that 
Mystery now—it’s been getting on my nerves, too, and 
that’s because we’ve done nothing to solve it. It grows 
bigger and bigger every day, until I feel sometimes that 
it is going to fall upon me and crush me. I wake up in 
the middle of the night, and if you were not there I think 
I should scream—yes, scream 1 That’s nerves, you know, 
racked by uncertainty and mystery, and nothing to do 
but poor old Lewis’s odd jobs.” 

So Ralph had felt it all, though he had borne it better 
than I ; and I had thought him so untroubled and 
unconscious 1 

" That’s why I’m asking this question,” he went pn. 
" In another fortnight our nerves will be all a jangle-— 
if we’re still in our right minds. The Mystery will do 
for us—unless we turn the tables on it and beard it in 
its den.” 

Now I began to see his meaning. “ What ? ’’ I almost 
yelled. ” You’d go—we’d go—and try to clear things up ? ” 

"That’s it. Why not ? Think it over.” 

The thing had been in my own mind from the first, as 
I have shown you ; but it had never occurred to me that 
he would consent. Now the suggestion stirred me up in 
a wonderful way. I waited with glowing eyes for the rest. 

" A week would be enough for it,” he said. “ If the 
Americans come while we’re away they’ll certainly wait 
for us ; and it would be satisfactory, you know, to solve 
this old puzzle. The Americans will probably do it when 
they come ? True, but I don’t like the idea of leaving it 
to them. This is an Englishman’s job, it seems to me, 
and I'd like a couple of English to do it before our Yankees 
come. See ? " 

I did see, and I felt exactly as he did about it. We had 
both seen that very smart Yankee captain and his slow- 
tongued, confident Professor 1 

“ But the danger ? ” I said. “ We might have no 
better luck than the rest-” And Oliver nodded. 

“ Of couise, old chap. But that w ouldn't keep you 
back, nor me. Naturally, I don’t believe in the old 
Portuguese story of the Devil’s Cavern. My idea is that 
there’s another Great Pit somewhere, and that the * Plyn- 
limmon’s ’ people came on it unawares. We shouldn’t do 
that, anyway—after the warning we’ve had ! ” 

No, we shouldn’t do that, anyway ; and that conviction 
gave us an undue confidence. So we discussed the mad 
project in all its possibilities, out there on the sea shore, 
and then we went in to tell old Lewis. 

The old man seemed to forget us when we were out of 
his sight, but he always remembered us when we turned 
up again and treated us with the same mechanical kind¬ 
ness Over and over again he had told us fragments of 
his first story, forgetting tliat he had told us before ; but 
all our questioning failed to get us anything different. He 
told us, iijdeed, much about the Earl and the ship’s com¬ 


pany and the old days, but as for the last twenty yean, 
his mind was simply a blank. The Mystery had done for 
him long ago what it would soon do for us if we remained 
under its shadow. 

Oliver told him of our mad project in a very guarded 
way. “ What do you think of our going to meet the Earl ? " ' 
he asked. " We’ve been discussing it this afternoon." 

Lewis considered it calmly, and at length his grey old face 
lighted up. “ That is a very kind thought, sir,” he said. 

" I’m sure his lordship would be pleased. You might 
help to bring back some of his specimens. I’ll warrant 
he’s got a pretty good load by now.” 

” Of course, we might not easily find him,” said Oliver. 
‘‘It seems a very difficult way, and we might miss his 
party. Anyway, we should have to take provisions for a 
week. Can you let us have enough ? " 

The shadow of his unending economy checked the old 
man for a moment, and he paused. Then he said, with 
a gleam of shrewd sailor sense : 

■‘ You couldn’t carry a big lot, and, anyway, you’d need 
the stuff, whether here or there. You’re free, sir. to take 
just what you want, and I’m sure his lordship will say so.” 

“That’s good,” said Oliver crisply. “We’ll go to the 
ship right away and make a selection.” 

So in the next two hours we were very busy indeed, 
selecting what we might require on our expedition and 
making it up into portable form. Thanks to tire old man’s 
economy, our chief difficulty was one of choice. The 
tables on the yacht had been furnished in a very different 
fashion from those on the old “ John Duncan,” and the 
method of storage had been so perfect that very little had 
been wasted. We had to be careful, of course, to take 
nothing that could be dispensed with and to omit nothing 
that was really necessary ; and it was just here that the 
two heads were better than one. Several times, too, we 
laughed aloud as we handled choice selections with a 
London mark upon them—tabloid meats and soups by 
Burroughs and Wellcome, and still daintier morsels that 
bore the name of Lazenby or Crosse and Blackwell. Like 
oui selves, they had come from London, and here we were 
now fulfilling our different destinies on a desert rock a 
thousand miles from anywhere. 

A couple of small revolvers and a box of cartridges— 
in case of accidents, as Oliver said briefly-—completed 
our equipment; and when we had gathered everything. 
we proceeded to render them portable by packing them 
into two small Gladstone bags borrowed from the officers 
quarters ; but a third parcel was also taken, consisting 
of the blankets it would be necessary to carry with us for 
use at night. The winter was over now, but the nights 
were still chilly for sleeping in the open. With all this 
•weight we should have enough to do to get along, but 
we consoled ourselves with the reflection that every day 
would lighten our burden. “ Besides," said Oliver, “ it 
won’t be necessary to carry everything all the way. At 
the end of each day we will make a cach£—if we can—to 
serve us on our return.” 

We took our baggage ashore and secured Lewis’s appro va 1 
for it. It was also arranged that in the morning we should 
go to the head of the lake in the dinghy, which he would 
afterwards row back. Then we went to rest in an alto¬ 
gether different mood from that of the morning. Indeed. 

I was full of excitement and anticipation, for things were 
moving at last. Hurrah 1 

When I woke next morning it was so early tliat tlie 
others were still asleep. I did not disturb them, but slipped 
into my clothes and went out to wash. The shores of tlie 
Secret Sea were shadowed and gloomy, but to-day, for tlie 
first time, I saw a faint pale sunlight along the tops of the 
sawlike ridge of cliff. The last fringe of tlie winter had 
gone, and the sun, rising into an unclouded sky, had cast 
his first beams over the rocky wall behind me to rest on the 
summit of the opposite cliff. How tlie sight cheered and 
warmed me ! I actually began to whistle as I wont down 
to the watei. 

I had no intention of bathing. The place was to. 
eerie and uncanny and dead for that, and we had neve. 




IN THE SECRET SEA 


The old man returned the “ good-bye ” and began to 
scull the dinghy slowly back across the water towards the 
white house in the distance. As we watched him go— 
"Frank,” said Oliver suddenly. "Do you think lie’s 
sorry to lose us ? ” 

" No,” I said. 

“ Do you think he’s glad ? ’’ 

“ Not exactly—and yet-’’ 

“ And yet I could have sworn there was something like 
relief in his looks. Did you notice it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Poor old chap ! It must be because we broke the even 


tenor of his days. He’s got into a sort of a groove—and 
it’s easier to keep in it.” 

So we explained things to our own satisfaction, and. 
having done so, turned to face the difficulties of the ravine 
by which the other unfortunate explorers had passed 
into the rocky wilderness beyond. And a curious picture , 
we must have made as we passed into the unknown, 
Gladstone bags in hand, blankets strapped upon our 
shoulders, for all the world like a couple of stranded week¬ 
enders looking for apartments. 

But I had forgotten to tell Oliver about that Giant 
Bubble. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE THREADING OF THE MAZE. 

HEN we had penetrated a " And he didn’t want to try this road again,” said Oliver, 
hundred yards into that " Same with Charles Roper, if you remember. They were 
wilderness of rocks which men of sense, after all.” 

lay between the Secret Sea " I thought we might find some signs of the other 
and the northern coast of travellers,” I suggested. “ But in twenty years, with 
the island, we agreed to call all the water that comes down in these latitudes, every 
it the Maze ; and having sign would be washed away." 

come to an agreement on Oliver nodded. " Still, we may see something yet,” 
that point we were obliged he said. " But what a wilderness it is 1 In Cornwall 
to give all our remaining and other places they have old legends of giants who 
energy to grappling with its fought each other by flinging rocks about. This select 
difficulties. It may have spot might have been their favourite arena.” 
measured no more than five "I suppose it was the volcano did it?” I asked care- 
miles as the crow flies, but lessly. 
the time required to travel five miles depends largely “ No doubt. The island is really the top of an old 
upon the nature of the ground. In the Maze, as Oliver volcano, whose craters were Sandy Bay and the Secret Sea. 
declared grimly, there was no " ground ” at all, and because The rocks and boulders thrown up by the eruption seem 
there was no ground on which to rest a foot, those five miles to have settled all around here ; or, perhaps, these are 
took us ten hours. the fragments that remain of some great peak that used 

It may seem incredible, but just recall your own adven- to be here. They have been worn down, of course, by 
tures at any seaside place where there were rocks, and thousands of years of rain and sun and storm, but there’s 
where you sometimes spent an hour in clambering over still a good big bagful left. In a few more thousands of 
them. If the rocks were anything of a problem you took years they’ll all have melted down into a very decent 
a good while to. cover a hundred yards ; but the chances kind of soil for vegetables.” 
are that you walked round the biggest instead of clamber- " Of course the volcano is extinct,” I said, 

ing over them, and even then reflected ruefully upon " I should say 50 ! Perhaps the last eruption took 

your barked shins and scarred shoeleather. If you had place ten thousand years ago. The Atlantic, you know, 
been asked to negotiate the same problem carrying a has a great range of volcanic islands which are really 
weighty Gladstone bag, and with a blanket strapped to the tops of mountains. Down here they are all extinct 
your shoulders, you would have opened your eyes very wide long ago, but some of those up in the tropics are still a 
indeed. Yet that was exactly our situation, with the added trifle lively." 
difficulty that the rocks were for the most part much more 
dangerous than I have seen at any seaside place. 

For the first hour or so it was a wild and 
breathless scramble, full of perilous moments and 
muscular exertion, and not without an element of 
fun. We thought it could not last, and that we 
should soon come out from the rocks into a better 
road. Then it was borne in upon us, at great cost, 
that the balance of our journey was to be of the 
same character, and we were obliged to change our 
methods. There was no more butting at the job like 
young goats, but an attempt to pick our way, to 
see the end from the beginning whenever it was 
possible, and to save ourselves labour and effort as 
much as we could. After that, though we did not go 
faster, we went much more easily, and things began 
to look a little more promising. By noon we cal¬ 
culated that we had walked seven miles, climbed 
seven, and travelled two, a record winch accounted 
fully for our exhaustion and entitled us to a full meal 
of biscuits, pressed beef, and water strengthened by 
a little wine. There was fortunately plenty of water 
in the Maze, and we had had no little difficulty in 
keeping out of it. 

“ Poor Perkins had to go back because he hurt his 
ankle," I remarked, as we came to the close of the "I found to ray surprise that the cliff did fall back behind the plat 
meal. “ I don’t wonder." form. . . . ‘ A cave ! ' 1 cried. 1 A cave 1 ’ ” (See page 149.) 
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‘ The water in the Secret Sea was almost warm this 
morning,” I said with a start ; but Oliver only smiled. 

“ That is not uncommon. On Tristan d'Acunha there 
is a lake which never freezes, though it is high above the 
snowline. No, old chap, there has been no active volcano 
in this region since the islands were first discovered, and 
probably not for ages before that.” 

It was not until long afterwards that I discovered how 
wrong he was in this statement. As late as 1806 there 
had been an eruption of a submarine volcano in those 
seas, a fact so well authenticated that you may find it in 
our old friend the "Atlantic Navigator.” Not knowing 
this, it was only for the sake of argument that I pressed 
him further : 

" All the same,” I said, " one of the men on the ' John 
Duncan ’ said that he saw a glare in the sky just before 
we came to the island.” 


was doubtless formed 01 fragments which, in the course of 
ages, had fallen from the cliff face and had been worn into 
smoothness by time and the weather. As I led the way 
up to this platform I noticed that here the face of the cliff 
receded considerably, and it seemed to me that the shelter 
thus formed might be just the place for our camp. Accord¬ 
ingly I pressed on to the top, leaving Oliver to follow ; 
and when I reached the top I found to my surprise that the 
cliff did indeed fall back behind the platform, and to a 
much greater extent than I had imagined. 

" A cave 1 ” I cried. " A cave 1 ” 

For a cave it was, without doubt, but a cave whose 
mouth had been partly concealed by the age-long droppings 
from the cliff above. Indeed, there was quite a sharp 
descent into its mouth from the platform on which I stood. 
In a moment Oliver stood beside me, and we peered together 
into the darkness. 



"That was a rum glare, I'm afraid,” grinned Oliver. 
” I told you he wasn’t a total abstainer.—Hold on, 
there I 

I threw a rock at him—a small one, of course—to punish 
him for his execrable pun, and then, laughing, we changed 
the subject. But for that pun I should have 
told him next about the Giant Bubble—the J 

thing had been on the very tip of my tongue. 

In that way it was passed over once more, and , 

Oliver heard nothing about /%-j. 

it until the knowledge was , i!(Wlj/jif M 

ililiim 

conditions we felt we had i Jl'r 

achieved something worth jj 

while when, towards even- 1 III, I j j 

ing, we found ourselves . ,ia1 /lllfilliHlPklll hiaB 
under the great wall of cliff ' Wltlll IIHIlIf.WflaKM 

which formed the northern ■ / 1 / W hM jilmfVM 
coast of the island. Be- , 1 

Erlsf j 


^ "Well/* he said at last, “it 

^ is a good spot for a camp— 

water and shelter and some- 
^ thing to look forward to for the morning/ It strikes 
me, Frank, that this may be the only way through 
to the sea." 

" I can’t hear anything of it,” I said, listening 
with all my ears. 

"Not likely. It’s half a mile away, perhaps. 

But I wonder-’’ 

" Yes ? " 

” I wonder if this is the cavern spoken of in the captain’s 
statement and the old Portuguese Chronicle—the one that 
Lewis found too, you know.” 


there seemed to be small 
prospect of our ever sur¬ 
mounting the obstacle. In 
most places it leapt straight 
from the Maze to a height 


of a thousand feet, and even " The Devil's Cavern ? Oh, come now ! ” 


the most promising openings did not continue more than "Well," said Oliver, "why not ? But anyway, old 
a short distance. I must confess that my feeling was one chap, we won't disturb his Satanic Majesty till the morning, 
of complete disappointment as I stood back and ranged or tempt him to play off his baleful eye at our expense, 
the whole face of the cliff with my eye. In the meantime, ‘something attempted, something done 

" We’ll have to sleep on it to-night," said Oliver cheer- has earned a night’s repose.’ ” 

ully, "or, rather, in front of it. Possibly the morning We had no fire to gather round as night came on, but 
ight will put a new complexion on things. Anyway I there v. as no need of one. To-night there was scarcely a 
hink we shall be wise to bear away to the west. Things breath of breeze, and the air was almost sultry. I took 
00k a bit more broken there. We’ll look for a sheltered three candles, lit them, and set them to stand on a ledge 

rpot for our camp." of the rocky wall at the mouth of the cave; and the flames 

Accordingly we bore away to the west, which certainly burned upwards steadily without a quiver, except when 
eemed to be the more hopeful direction, as far as the cliff the breath of our speech or our movements passed over 
vas concerned ; and as we had now one clear object in them. Almost at once, however, Oliver blew out two of 
■dew, we moved with a little better spirit than we had them. 

Bown for the last hour or so. “ You are young and reckless, my son. We shall want 

It was I that discovered the spot first, without being lights for the cave—going and returning—and we don't 
l cvare of the extent of my discovery. The track under know how many. One will last as long as three—and I 
tie cliff led upwards a little, until it reached a kind of open hope we’ll both be asleep before it goes out. Now for the 
ilatform quite forty feet up the cliff face. Of course staff of life.” 

he track was just a water-course, and the elevated platform We enjoyed another moderate meal from our store, and 
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by that time it was practically dark. Then, at the base 
of the wall, we cleared a place where we might stretch our 
weary limbs with some kind of case, and there rolled our¬ 
selves in our blankets; and of one thing 1 am certain— 
that as we wooed the spirit of slumber we tried to think of 
everything but the cave at whose mouth we were lying. 
That cavern of the unknown was not a subject for reflec¬ 
tion at such a time as this. 

" Frank,” said Oliver once. “ About old Lewis." 

" Yes ? ” I asked hoarsely. 

“Did you notice how carefully he guarded the room 
in which he slept—the Earl’s specimen room ? He only 
took us into it once.” 

"That's so,” I said. "He was a queer old chap—in 
some things.” 

Oliver muttered something in reply, but five minutes later 
I knew by his breathing, that sleep had come to him at 
last. Then I made determined efforts to follow his example, 
and resolutely moved my thoughts away from the Island 
altogether, and away from all the mystery which over¬ 
shadowed it. I tried to think quieter things, so that I, too, 
might sleep before the candle ceased to burn. I called up 
visions of my old home, and tried to hear the sound of 
the tide as it washed the great stony' breakwater at Leigh. 
So in a little while I began to find my thoughts and my 
dreams hopelessly tangled; and after that I fell fast 
asleep. 


The last dream must have been a reflection of one of 
the first, and it came somewhere in the early morning, 
I had gone out along the cinder-path at Leigh to wait for 
Charlie Cornwall. It was after dark, and as I strolled 
along I watched the steadily moving lights of a great liner 
passing down the river in the distance—lights row on row, 
like the windows of a castle ablaze for festivities. But as I 
strolled and w'atched I listened also, waiting for the hail 
which I knew so well and would always know, even among 
a thousand others. And presently it came, clear and 
friendly: 

“ Frank, Ahoy—y—y ! ” 

I stirred out of my sleep. I woke regretfully. The 
candle was gone, and a grey daylight was stealing over the 
wilderness of bleak, brown rocks. I was not Cold. I was 
quite warm, but I was a little stiff and sore. I rubbed my 
eyes and y'awned. 

“ Frank, Ahoy-y-y ! ” 

My jaw must have dropped open in blank amazement. 
Was I dreaming still ? That was a part of my dream— 
and yet it was still ringing in my ears. I sat up suddenly— 
and clenched my hands, and listened ! 

A minute passed—two minutes—three—and then my 
heart sprang to my th.oat. . . . For again it came, the 
same cry, but now only a faint wail, as from a long, long 
distance— 

“ Frank , Ahoy ! " 


CHAPTER X. 

THE CAVE OF DEAD MEN. 


HAT is it, Frank ? ” 

Oliver had been watching 
me. He was wide awake 
and leaning on his elbow. 
I struggled to my feet, 
stupid and aghast. 

“ I—I heard it ! ” I 
stammered helplessly. 

“ What did y’ou hear ? ” 
That calm question had 
the effect of rallying my 
scattered wits. I pulled 
myself together and looked 
round. Could I have been 
dreaming after all ? 

“ I heard—-I thought I heard someone calling me,” 
I said. 

Oliver rose to his feet. “ It was the cave, no doubt,” 
he replied. “ It is full of echoes—echoes of wind and sea, 
noises of falling fragments. 1 have seemed to hear noises 
several times during the night.” 

I began to feel a little foolish. I had been so tremendously 
excited—I was so excited still. Why, even now the cry 
seemed to be in my ears. 

“ It was so real 1 ” I said. “ I could have sworn to it. 
It seemed to come after I was fully awake. And it w'asthe 
voice of an old chum.” 

“ Indeed,” said Oliver. ” But dreams come in very’ 
curious ways sometimes, don’t they ! You shall tell me 
about it presently, old chap. I will go down to that pool 
to wash while you prepare the fire. Then I’ll serve out the 
breakfast.” 

He y’awned, stretched himself, folded up his blanket 
and went off to a pool of rainwater down in the track by 
which we had come yesterday. As he did so he surveyed 
the whole scene thoughtfully, from the dark cave-mouth 
behind us to the farthest point in the rocky wilderness 
we had traversed. I too looked round, and then made 
another effort at self-control. Of course, I had not really 
heard Charlie’s voice-—the thing was ridiculous ! In my 
dream I had been awaiting his call, and my half-sleeping 
senses had accepted, instead, some faint noise from the 


cave. The experience was common enough, after all 
In this case it had upset me to an unusual extent because 
of our loneliness and my long desire to see my old chum 
again. What a treasure he would be if he were with us 
now ! 

Afterwards I told Ralph Oliver about it as we sat al 
our breakfast—told him of our boyish friendship, and the 
stony beach at Leigh, and the creek in which the fishei 
boats lay, and the long nights we had spent out in the 
estuary on one boat and another while my sister Rut! 
fretted at home for my safety, and Charlie’s father swori 
that he would skin the boy alive if he ever came back, 
told him, too, how the call had come for both of us withii 
a month, taking him to be carpenter's mate in a grea 
Australian clipper, and me as an apprentice on the ol( 
■' John Duncan” for Brazil and the Argentine. What s 
shame it had seemed then that we should be separated 
what a shame it seemed still 1 And now it was nearly twi 
years since we had seen each other. 

" Ah, yes,” said Oliver. “ I know Leigh and the fishe 
boats. And there you played and idled and dreamei 
until at last the tide of life came up and sw’ept y’oi 
suddenly out into the stream. And some day it wS 
cast you back again upon the shore, old chap, a beatei 
and battered wreck ; or, perhaps, it will bear you safe! 
into harbour with a big cargo. Nobody knows, i 
yet.” 

I began to open my eyes, for never before had I hear 
Ralph Oliver talk in just that way. Seeing my astonisl 
ment, he laughed : 

"Your story did it,” he said, "and this very lone! 
place, away from everybody. My fancies have befl 
playing the same kind of trick with me as yours bar 
with you, and I’ll make open confession, too. All tj 
time one person has been in my mind, but it isn’t a cliuj 
of the old days. It’s a—a—well, it’s a girl—a gi 
whom I’ve only seen once and whose name I don’t ev« 
know.” 

" A girl ? ” I cried, more astonished than ever ; at 
Oliver actually blushed. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ A girl. Just a girl—and I’ll t< 
you about it. I joined the ' John Duncan,’ you knoi 
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at Buenos Ayres, off another steamer, the ‘ Merlin ’ of 
London. Six months ago, just before I left London, I 
had to go to the offices of the owners, in Leadenhall Street, 
on business, and had to wait half an hour for an interview. 
In the little outer office there was one girl, a typist, who 
was good enough to give me a chair and get me a newspaper 
to read ; and she did it so nicely, and looked so neat and 
sweet and charming as she went about her work, that I 
couldn't read the paper for watching her. And ever since 
that time, whenever I’ve been alone, that girl’s face has 
come up before me, till I’ve been ready to kick myself for 
not getting to know something about her.” 

“ Well, upon my word,” I said. " I suppose this is 
what is called a romance. Could you find her again, do 
you think ? What firm was it ? " 

" Pennington and Bale was the name,” he said. " Of 
course I could find it again—trust me ! But it isn’t likely 
she'll be still there. That kind of girl gets snapped up like 
a shot.” 

” Describe her,” I said 
huskily. 

“ Rather. She was 
slender, about my height, 
with brown eyes and 
brown hair—hair and eyes 
something after your 
colour. Frank, which may 
account for the care I’ve 
taken of you lately ! 

Her voice was— -er —er— 
soft and natural, and her 
smile—well, it was a smile, 
you know, not a grin or a 
giggle. She was a lady to 
the finger-tips.” 

“ Hm 1 It’s all a bit 
vague.” I said. " But 
perhaps there were other 
marks to know her by. 

Wasn’t there a mole, or a 
squint, or—or—” 

I dodged the empty 
beef-tin he threw at me, 
and pleaded for patience. 

” Hold on,” I said. " Let’s 
keep strictly to business. 

Was she well dressed ? 

Any jewellery ? ” 

"No,” said Oliver 
firmly. ” She was none 
of your flashy sort. She 
had just one brooch—a 
very neat little brooch made of four small coins. They 
were gold, I think, or, anyway, they were gilt. Anything 
more tasteful, or correct, or—or enchanting it would be 
imposs-” 

“ Stop, stop,” I protested. " That shall be taken as 
read. It was gold—the real thing. The coins w r ere 
Chilian gold dollars, and Ruth wore that brooch every 
day of her life after my uncle gave it to her. She stuck 
to it like glue. I told her that she could be identified by it 
anywhere . . . and she has been, as you see.” 

Oliver’s face changed—his astonishment was perfectly 
ludicrous. " Yes,” 1 said calmly. " My sister Ruth is 
Pennington and Bale’s typist, and she has told me all 
about the little room in which she works. She hasn’t told 
me anything about you, so far, but that’s nothing to go by. 
She hasn’t had a chance, you see 1 Let me say, however, 
that your high opinion of my only sister, young man, does 
credit to your judgment 1 She is unique in her character, 
her appearance, and her manner. She is very much like 
her admiring brother-” 

” Frank,” said Oliver faintly. “ Do you mean all 
this ? ” 

" If we ever get back to the ' John Duncan,I said, “ I’ll 
show you her letters.” 

" Honour bright ? " 


" Honour bright 1 I spotted the secret, somehow, as soon 
as you mentioned Leadenhall Street. It was in the air.” 

“ Well," he said, under his breath. " if this doesn’t 
beat all 1 ” 

It certainly did, but at that point we abandoned the 
subject and turned by mutual agreement to the business 
of the day. On the whole, after what he had said at the 
beginning it was not easy to continue without an interval 
for the rearrangement of our thoughts ; but now and again 
I caught him looking at me in a curiously furtive way 
which showed that the matter was still in his mind. Prob¬ 
ably he was comparing my eyes and hair with what he 
remembered of my sister’s 1 Poor old chap ! 

Having cleared up our breakfast in this atmosphere 
of coincidence and romance, we tackled the question of 
the cave, and agreed that we must explore it in the hope 
of getting through to the sea. Neither of us had any clear 
idea why we wanted to get there, but possibly each had at 

the back of his mind the 
ridiculous notion that we 
might find a vessel waiting 
there to take us off 1 We 
did not mention that, but 
we did agree, in word as 
well as thought, that the 
cave must be tackled with 
rare and circumspection. 
The old Portuguese legend 
of the Devil’s Eye was 
rubbish, no doubt, but still 
. . . And with that " but 
still ” upon our lips, we 
turned to our adventure, 
climbing up the mound to 
t he hardened platform, and 
passing down on the farther 
side into the great cavern. 

It was a passage from the 
light and warmth of broad 
day into the shadow and 
mystery of never-ending 
night. • For some thirty or 
forty yards the daylight 
followed us, and I felt a 
strange reluctance to part 
from it. Buc the ground 
was rough and uneven, and 
soon Oliver paused. 

" We must use the 
lights,” he said, " it will 
be safer. But,” he added. 
" I wish we had torches. 
These are such feeble things. Yes, let us have two candles. 
You shall carry them, old fellow, till your arms tire, and 
then I’ll take my turn.” 

We went on more slowly after that. The light was indeed 
feeble, but as it obliged us to keep close to one another there 
was some compensation. But in a very short time I began 
to wonder why we had come, and then I saw how foolish 
it was to waste time in this way. The next stage was to 
be sorry that we had ever started, and to wish that we were 
well out of it. 

There is something romantic and mysterious about the idea 
of a cave. At least there always had been to me, but any 
fancy of that kind did not survive after the first ten minutes 
of the real thing. For there we were, simply creeping along 
in the half dark, now side by side, now in single file ; now 
with a great rocky wall beside us, now apparently follow¬ 
ing a track worn in the centre of the cavern floor by a van¬ 
ished stream. Now we were stumbling over fragments of 
shale and rock, now treading ankle deep in soft, shifting sand 
of a coarse, gritty quality, something similar to that on 
the shores of Sandy Bay. And while Oliver peered curiously 
about, pausing now and again to examine the face of a 
rock, I kept my attention fixed upon my lights and the 
course we were taking. And so great was the stillness, 
so overwhelming the sense of the surrounding darkness, 



" In the little outer office there was one girl who was good 
enough to give me a chair.” 
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that at last I began to be atraid. Yes, afraid—and I am 
not ashamed to own it ! 

That was why 1 began to talk, to ward off the grim sense 
of fear and dread that had begun to track me down. For 
Oliver, trudging along in the shadow at my side, showed 
no desire to speak. 

“Do you think,” I asked, "that anyone else has ever 
walked through this cave ? Can you see any sign ? ” 

I gave a start at the hollowness of the sound that seemed 
to fade away slowly in quavering echoes through miles of 
distant caverns. 

Oliver shook his head. “ It is most unlikely," he said. 
“ This is no man’s work. It was all formed, no doubt, 
by volcanic action—it is one of the vents of the dead 
volcano. We are wandering in the shell of a great fire- 
mountain.” 

We went on a little farther. It was still down hill, 
though only slightly so ; and it did not seem to me that 
ihe formation of the cave changed in any way as we went. 
It was a great width—when we walked in the middle we 
could not see the walls, and it was so high that we could 
not distinguish the roof. But one tiling was satisfactory, 
and that was the air. Now 
and again there was a certain 
heaviness, but on the whole 
the atmosphere was fairly 
pure. Air came in, no doubt, 
from either end, especially 
from the sea end. It probably 
came, too, through many un¬ 
seen fissures and crevices, so 
that the atmosphere within 
was constantly kept fresh. 

The dense darkness en¬ 
veloped us for some twenty 
minutes. So far nothing had 
happened except Oliver's 
examination of a few rocks 
and a few handfuls of the 
gritty sand from the cavern 
floor—all without any result 
which he thought it worth 
while to mention. Then we 
had a shock, for one of us 
kicked something which gave 
a curious metallic ring—yes— 
the ring of metal on stone. It 
' ould not have meant much 
to me, but— 

” Stop 1 ” cried Oliver. 

I stood stock still. “ Do 
not move,” he said hastily, 

” you dropped something.” 

“ No," I said, “ I kicked 
something." 

Then he was searcliing the ground near us, and I stooped 
to give him light. There was nothing there that shone 
with the gleam of steel—nothing. A narrow ledge of the 
black sand was fringed by a wilderness of dull, ugly, blue 
and rusty-brown fragments of rock and rubbish. But 
almost at once he picked something up. 

We bent over it together under the gleam of the candles. 
At the first glance it was nothing but a queerly shaped frag¬ 
ment of clinker, of the reddish rusty variety, worn to un¬ 
accustomed slenderness and shaped roughly like a cross. 
But as we looked the reality slowly emerged before us, 
and we saw the meaning in that rude semblance of a cross. 
It was not a cross, but it was an old knife with a cross hilt. 
All that was left of the blade was buried in rust, and no 
one could have told what metal had formed the guard 
or what wood had formed the shaft; but it was a knife 
nevertheless. 

I saw the hands tremble that held it. Here, indeed, 
was a bit of real evidence. We were not the first explorers 
of the cave—someone had trod this dark way before us. 
We looked at each other. 

“ A sailor’s belt knife," I said quickly. 


“ Yes,” said Oliver. " Or a dagger worn by some soldier 
of the olden time. It may be either, and it may have lain 
here for centuries.” 

“ Centuries ? ” I gasped. 

“ Why not ? Look at its condition—and remember 
that it is fairly dry just here. It is not like moist earths 
Oh,yes, this may have lain here for centuries—waiting ior 
us, Frank.” 

I gave a little laugh. For a few moments more we 
scrutinised the find, but it told us not hin g “ We will have 
it cleaned,” he said, “ and carefully examined—some time," 
and he slipped it carelessly into his pocket as we resumed 
our journey. 

No, the knife told us nothing, but it had an important 
effect nevertheless. If we had not found it we probably 
should not have gone much farther ; but we had found 
something, and we had a fancy that we might find more. 
So we stumbled on, with a new curiosity ; and it is certain, 
that, under the influence of those new feelings I lost 
some of the uneasiness w'hich had dogged me before. In¬ 
stead of thinking behind me, as it were, I began to think 
before me. What should we find next ? 

. It was in this mood that 
we came to the crisis of our 
journey. 

There had been no apparent 
change in our surroundings. 
Still the impenetrable gloom 
enveloped everything, the 
deep echoing vacancy, the chill 
atmosphere of the vast rock- 
house into which the sun had 
never shone. Apparently the 
course had been fairly straight, 
too, unless we were going in a 
great curve so gradual that 
we were not conscious of it. 
Naturally, I began to wonder 
how long it would be before 
we should reach the sea. Per¬ 
haps Oliver had been mistaken 
in his idea that we were 
piercing the shell of the great 
volcano and making for the 
outer face of the island ; but 
I did not raise the question 
just then. It was better to 
wait than to talk. 

Then the cave, which had 
descended slightly all the way. 
gave a rather sharper dip into 
a kind of hollow. It went 
down by three stages, or steps 
each being a wide ledge of 
rock worn to comparative 
smoothness by water that had once trickled over it. At 
the bottom the formation was almost level for some 
twenty yards or so, and beyond that the cavern began 
to slope gradually upwards. Biit our light did not carry 
farther than that, and after one searching glance, while I 
halted on the first rock-step, I prepared to go on. I 
descended to the second step and raised my lights to 
get a fair view of the hollow basin into which I was 
descending. Then I stopped short with a start and a 
cry. 

Oliver came up quickly and stood at my elbow. 

“ What is it ? " he asked. 

“ Over there,” I said in a whisper, “ I thought I saw- 
something—a light.” 

” A light ? ” 

Over there—well, “ over there ” was just the darkest 
part of the level ground, almost under the cavern wall— 
amass of gloom and shadows against which our absurd 
candle light played feebly ; and yet- 

“ Yes,” 1 said. “ Just a flash of light." 

We stood and peered into the darkness. I had received 
a considerable shock. 
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And so I saw the thin£ again—-a light, a strange, baleful Hash from the very heart of the darkness 


" Well,” said Oliver, “ I see nothing now. Raise the 
lights a little higher, old chap.” 

I obeyed, lifting the two candles well above my head. 
And so I saw the thing again—a light, a strange, baleful 
flash from the very heart of the darkness, a flash that was 
as wonderfully brilliant as it was instantaneous, a gleam 
so brief, so transient, that I could hardly believe that I 
had seen it. Whatever it was, it was not the eye of a wild 
beast, as I had half fancied at first. 

“ There ! ” I said. “ Did you see it ? ” 

“ I saw nothing.” 

" Why, it was the same again,” I said. " It was like 
something bright that caught the gleam of the candle— 
something like a piece of glass—perhaps.” 

“ Ah ! Some metallic vein—or, perhaps, a bit of crystal. 
Now I understand. Let us go nearer.” 

Well, it seemed now that there was nothing to fear, 
and even I had somewhat recovered my confidence. So 
we moved down to the third step, and over that to the 
floor of the basin, side by side. Once, as we moved, I 
caught that flash again, baleful, beautiful, and sudden, but 
only once ; and then nothing happened until we were half 
way to the farther wall of the cavern, where the darkest 
shadows lurked. 

Oliver was half a step or so in front of me, going in a 
cautious but unafraid fashion. Suddenly he halted, and in 
his manner of doing so there was something that set all 
my senses on the alert again, and my pulses dancing. He 
stared at the shadows before us, and it seemed to me that 
as he stared he began to stiffen with horror. It was seen 
in the very turn of his shoulders, the outline of his features. 
In the next instant he had stepped back abruptly, almost 
knocking the candle out of my left hand as he did so. 
And then, looking clown, I saw that he had almost stepped 
upon a dead body 1 


I gave a gasp, and retreated. But instantly he was 
by me. 

“ Wait," he said hoarsely. “ Let me see.” 

I did not advance, but it was not necessary. By this 
time we were more accustomed to those shadows, and 
could distinguish objects almost with ease. There, almost 
at our feet, it lay, the body of a dead man in a faded and 
tarnished officer's uniform—not a dead body, as I saw 
directly after, but a human skeleton-l-a hideous, ghastly 
frame of bleached phones, from which every vestige of flesh 
had vanished long ago. It lay at full length, face upwards, 
and tremendously long, because the arms were extended 
above the head ; and in his advance my companion 
had actually touched the thing with his foot before he 
had seen it. In another instant he would have fallen 
over it. 

A skeleton is ghastly enough at any time, but there, in 
the eternal darkness and the silence and the loneliness 1 I 
tried to pull myself together, to keep my lights steady. I 
tried to be calm, and to reason about the objects that lay 
beside the awful thing. That gleam on the outstretched 
hand—it must be a ring. And there were weapons, too— 
a rusted revolver and a sheathed knife, similar to the one 
we had found. 

" Look ! " whispered Oliver. “ There are others." 

Others ! Yes, there were others. I felt myself turning 
sick as I followed the direction of his hand. Others ? 
Heavens, the place was lull of them ! There, under the wall, 
there seemed to be a charnel house—a whole pile of dimly 
gleaming skeletons heaped in every attitude of death, some 
clothed and some without a shred of clothing. One sat 
against the wall itself, headless, the skull actually lying on 
its knees, where it had fallen years and years before, after 
the tissues had decayed and released it. Several were 
lying outstretched like the flrst, some were huddled and 
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bent, one was on its knees as though in prayer, sustained 
grotesquely in that position by a boulder of rock. Some 
were clean white frames, so clean and white that they gave 
no suggestion of corruption or mortality. They were so 
clean and white that one could almost forget that they were 
dead men. They had been there for a very long time, but 
others were of later date. And I had no need to ask any 
questions when I saw somewhere the half decipherable 
letters of a ship’s name on a man’s cap. The letters that 
I saw were “ Plynl — ” 

Yes, here was the mystery of the disappearance of Lord 
Barmouth and his men. There was no need to say a word 
on that subject. But there were other mysteries there 
also, and in a moment we were both staring vacantly at one 
figure that was noticeable among all the others because of 
its peculiar position and its coverings. 

“ Look at that one,” I said ; but my teeth chattered as 
I said it. 


This man had fallen across two of the others, just as 
though Death had taken him suddenly as he stooped over 
them. But when I looked again, I saw that he was not 
clothed in any ordinary way. What we could see was rust 
-—red rust on feet shod with iron, red rust on grooved thigh- 
pieces and buckles, red rust on body armour, corselet, and 
breastplate, that clung to and protected the naked bones 
between. Red rust, too, on an iron cap that covered the 
bleached and ghastly skull, and, last of all, red rust on a 
drawn sword whose hilt was still clasped by a fleshless hand. 

I had moved a little nearer, until we could see it all—fear 
forgotten in a terrible curiosity. But when I had seen so 
much, and had gathered something of its meaning, my fear 
returned again, and I would have retreated. Then Oliver 
said swiftly : 

“ Wait a moment. I must see.” 

He stepped forward. I thought at first that he meant to 
examine the man in armour, but, instead, he went to the 
farthest of the ghastly group. 
This one.lay at full length. but 
in a curious attitude, with both 
arms resting upon a fair-sized 
fragment of rock. To my 
surprise Oliver, paying no atten¬ 
tion to the armoured figure, 
bent over this as though to 
touch it. I watched him 
anxiously. 

Suddenly he stood upright and 
raised his hand to his head. 
Then he swayed, as though un¬ 
able to keep his balance. And 
while I stared in open-mouthed 
astonishment, he staggered and 
fell. Down he went upon the 
horrible relics of mortality, and 
as he fell the frames gave way 
and moved beneath him with a 
faint, rattling sound that seemed 
to chill my very blood. 

(To be continued.) 


His Last Term. 


H E fancied he would like to 
leave behind 

Something to show he 
loved the dear old plac e 
Where he had spent his merry boyish 
days— 

Learnt his first Latin—won his 
first long race 1 


It seemed, somehow, “ the kids ” 
looked up to him— 

" Head of the school ”—to show 
them many things 
In study—sports—the keeping of 
strict rules, 

In which a sturdy call to man- 
hood rings. 


And, as he spent his last lew weeks 
of term, 

He taught them how he set school- 
honour high, 

Leaving a reverence for grander 
aims 


“ Suddenly he stood upright and raised his hand to his head. Then he swayed, ai 
though unable to keep his balance.” 


As parting gift—before he said 
" Good-bye,” 

Lillian Gard, 


t 
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A Cactus Desert 
Garden. 


How you can Form One with 
Little Trouble or Cost. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


A fine Cactus Garden in the South of France. 

I T is certain that there are not any more curious plants in 
the world than the cacti. Everyone is attracted by 
the remarkable shapes of the different forms, and, of 
course, many of the species produce the most beautiful 
flowers. On all grounds these plants are amongst some of the 
most interesting to grow. All the cacti are really natives of 
deserts, and if we are to grow them successfully we must copy 
the conditions prevailing in these dry regions as nearly as possible. 
A large number of cacti can only be satisfactorily grown in green¬ 
houses, but there are several sorts which are quite happy in 
the open air in most parts of England. By using these it is 
possible to form a regular cactus desert garden. 

For our desert garden we must choose the very sunniest 
po ition we can find. It is a good plan to make this in some 
comer with a south aspect, although it is very important that 
the situation should be free from any drippings of water which 
might come from walls or roofs in wet weather. The best way 
in which to design the desert garden is somewhat in the form 
of a bank, so that any surface moisture will drain away at all 
times. The first step is to throw down on to the ground a 
heap of stones or broken brick. Then on to the top of this 
tip a quantity of light sandy soil; there must be not less 
than a foot in depth of this material. Now and again on the 
surface of the soil pieces of rock may be placed. 

For the proper effect the back of the cactus garden should 
be three feet above the ordinary level of the ground, and 
there should be a gradual slope down to the front, which may 
be about nine inches higher than the path. When all this 
has been done the general appearance will be that of an 
ordinary rockery, only, of course, the shallow soil, the abun¬ 
dant drainage, etc., will make the desert garden exceptionally 
dry. In the placing of the rocks great pains must be taken 
to see that they do not hold back the water in puddles at 
all. Indeed, the whole trend of the ground in every part 
must be downwards, so as to ensure the free passage of the 
water. 

It is an excellent plan to make the desert garden some 
months before the actual planting, which is suitably under¬ 
taken in the spring. One can then watch the surface during 
long spells of rainy weather, and where there seems to be the 
least tendency for water to settle the level should be at once 
adjusted so that the moisture will run rapidly away. 

Of course, there are a certain number of kinds of cacti 
which are natives of the tropics, and these we could not 


hope to grow out of doors. On the other hand, 
many sorts are natives qf the colder parts of 
America, and the>e, if we can only keep them dry 
enough, will pass through a British winter. The 
writer has seen a report from a gardener in a 
Midland county who has successfully grown many 
kinds of cactus all the year out in the open. Many 
of these par: ed through an exceptionally severe 
winter when forty degrees of frost were registered. 
In spite of this the plants flowered splendidly the 
next summer and did not seem to be injured in 
any way. During a good part of this particular winter the 
plants were even covered with snow. Probably the snow 
helped to protect them from the frost. We may with advantage 
take this hint, tor if very sharp frost is experienced it might 
be a good plan to throw a piece of canvas over the plants 
during the keen hours of the night. 

Some of the most interesting kinds of cactus suitable for the 
desert garden are those belonging to the Prickly Pear group. 
The hardiest of all these is Optmlia rafjinesquei, a very handsome 
plant producing an abundance of yellow flowers. A larger 
kind is Opuntia arhorescens, a very prickly species which grows 
into tall plants. Here the flowers are of a rich purple colour, 
and these are followed by a free production of yellow fruits. 
Perhaps one of the handsomest of all the hardy prickly pears 
is Opuntia phaecantha major. In this case the flowers are of a 
bright yellow and are shaded with orange. Again, the pro¬ 
duction of fruit is often very large ; the " pears ” are usually 


The Opuntia, or “Prickly Pear’’ Cactus. 

Many of the species of Opuntia are quite hardy and produce very beautiful flowers. 
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The writer has grown some 
of the well-known sea urchin 
cacti in situations where they 
were exposed to sharp frost. A 
very beautiful plant is Echino- 
cactus simpsoni, a species which 
grows in great masses and is 
covered with white spines. The 
flowers, which are produced in 
March, are of a beautiful purple 
colour. Sotne of the Echinocereus 
species of cactus are equally 
attractive. Amongst those which 
should be cultivated may be 
mentioned the following, sill 
with beautiful and very 
showy flowers: Echinocereus 
naephiceus, E. gonacanlhus, and 
E. paucispinus. Of course all 
the species of cactus mentioned,, 
and a great many more, can be 
A Corner of the Cactus Desert Garden. secured from any of the leading. 

firms which supply plants. They 

of a deep crimson. A very spiny form is Opuntia minor ; here are not expensive, and a few shillings should command a nice 
the flowers are dear yellow in colour. little collection. 


The Remarkable Cruise of the “ Curtsy.” 

(In which is duly set forth the defence of her skipper for the apparent ineffectiveness of 
his voyage—with sundry collateral details of small importance.) 

/ 

By JOHN LEA. 


T HE good ship “Curtsy ” sailed from port in the 
summer of '68, 

On a trip of a highly important sort (as the records 
clearly state), 

For somebody thought (though the reason why, is a diffi¬ 
cult one to trace) 

That the elegant island ol Awlmeeii was not in its ancient place. 


So the " Curtsy ” sailed with a noble crew, and a skipper of high 
degree, 

(Though some would say—and they doubtless knew—" He is 
all abroad at sea ! ") 

And over the waves she dipped and rose, while the sun sank 
down the sky. 

To seek, in a latitude no one knows, for the island of Awlmeeii. 


On, on and on, through the weary months, and the weary 
months went she. 

Till the skipper he cried : " I can’t abide this life on the open 
sea I 

And where we are, ana whither we go, I modestly now confess. 

In plain, blunt syllables : " I don't know ”—and I never intend 
to guess. 

The wind that carried us out from land, was abaft the mi 2 zen 
prow ; 

And that was a guide I could understand. But where are the 
breezes now ? 

'Tis one of the faults, I boldly say, of the life that a sailor knows, 

You can’t rely for a single day on a single wind that blows. 

Now left, now' right, now fore, now aft; now north by south, 
I wis, 

Till a sensible man may well go daft, on a cruise less long than 
this. 

I vote wc sail for the harbour bar, if a homeland port we spy, 

And leave some other benighted tar to look for the Awlmeeii. 

But hark, that shout from the after -rail I 'Tis a shout of exultant 
glee. 


And it shakes the “ Curtsy's " mizzen sail: “ Land, land ! On 
the weather lee I 


The Flower of a Sea-Urchin Caotua. 
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Land, land ahoy I ” And the ocean drear is gladdened for 
many a mile 

Bv the musical joy of a sailor's cheer, and the light of a skipper's 
smile. 

Ha, ha ! ” says he, as a whiff he blows from a self-complacent 
pipe, 

A modest captain seldom knows when the fruit of his ski II 
grows ripe. 

But here we are, and as clear as day (though I don’t know how 
nor why) 

Yon misty shore, it is safe to say, is the island of Awlir.eeii. 

then, up with the spanker, and reef the clew 1 ” 'Twas done in 
a brace of shakes. 

And over the water the " Curtsy ” flew, where the wild white 
comber breaks. 

The skipper he stood on his lofty bridge, and a proud, proud man 
was he 

As he turned his glass on the dim, dim ridge of the land-fall hard 
to see. 


But lo, when the mountains drew more near, and the foreshore 
came in view. 

The glance in his eye was a glance of fear, and he called to his 
gallant crew : 

“ I see a hill that has scaled the skies, with the heath-bloom on 
its crown. 

And over the headland yonder, lies an old familiar town. 

In fact (though the fact may pain you sore, with a somewhat 
sad dismay), 

I see the beach of our native shore, and the waters of Plymou th 
Bay. 

Mistakes will happen, we all know that, and, taking the whole 
world round. 

The sea is absurdly plain and flat, with ^landmark seldom found. 

So who is to blame if ho sail awry, while the wind so falsely blows. 

In search of the island of Awlmeeii, in a latitude no one knows ? 

Cheer up 1 True sympathy all will show when I tell them, 
more or less, 

That whither we went, I shall never know, and I never intend 
to guess 1 ” 


Uncle Sam’s Flag. 

By A. H. NICHOLAS. 


I T was not until the memorable tea-party in Boston Harbour 
in 1773 that Uncle Sam felt the need of a National flag. 
Flags of lesser significance he had in abundance. They 
had steadily grown in number and variety from the day 
when Leif Ericsson unfurled the black raven of the Danes as the 
first European flag tc. float in the American breeze, five centuries 
before Columbus ''discovered” the continent. America, as a 
nation, was bom in the events that came out of the above- 
mentioned tea-party, and the new sense of nationality demanded 
a distinctive national symbol. 

It was obvious that no exist¬ 
ing flag woulri meet the need. 

To make a choice, say, between 
the black bpaver of New York 
and the silver crescent of South 
Carolina o^r the blue anchor of 
Rhode Island, would inevitably 
produce ?i great deal of most 
undesirable inter-state jealousy, 

A national flag was wanted. 

Somethi/ig new in the way of 
flags was necessary. 

In 1W75, at a dinner, Benjamin 
Franklin sketched out in the 
presente of Washington and a 
few other leaders his idea of 
such t flag, and twenty days 
later ashington hoisted the flag 
at want bridge, Massachusetts. 

It J a s made up of thirteen 

alternate red and white stripes with the combined crosses of St. 
Georl.e and St. Andrew in the corner. It was hailed as the first 
'•'‘'•iiTcti ve American flag, but its reign was exceedingly brief. 
Patriots soon discovered and pointed out the fact that, so far 
Ircnl being something new in national symbols, it was an exact 
re pfl|ca of the flag of the East India Company. No objection 
was l,nade to the stripes, but the corner arrangement of the 
crosses of the two saints was fiercely criticised. The difficulty 
*asl 0 find a satisfactory substitute for the crosses on the blue 
lack*, r0 und of this upper canton or corner. 

ihfcn came the suggestion, Why not white stars instead ? 
-'-uBnberof the stricter Puritans among the fathers of the Great 
^piBblic objected that this was merely substituting star-worship 
irM- adoration of the saints, but they were pacified by judicious 
:; ^»Bders concerning the wealth of allusions to the stars in the 


Scriptures. Congress adopted the idea and resolved in 1777 
" that the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, alternately 
red and white, and that the union be thirteen stars. . . .” One 
very curious thing is that the stars, to be quite accurate, are 
not stars at all—an Irish way of stating an American fact. In 
heraldry a star has wavy rays which are six (ormore) innumber. 
The figure with the five points formed by straight lines is the 
wheel in a spur, a rowel. But common usage has proved 
stronger than the niceties of heraldry and the word holds the field. 

Originally the stars were 
placed in a circle, to indicate 
that no state could claim pre¬ 
cedence over any other state, 
but the pattern did not please 
popular taste and quickly made 
way for one with the stars in 
straight lines. 

But the difficulties of the flag- 
makers were by no means over. 
This became speedily evident 
when new states began to come 
into the union. At first the 
idea was that for each new state 
there should be added a star and 
a stripe. Adding to the stars 
presented little difficulty, but 
to go on adding largely to the 
stripes would have the effect of 
making the old flag look like 
a length of cheap shirting. So 
Congress solemnly tackled the question once more, and declared 
that the stripes should be reduced to the original number of thir¬ 
teen, the incoming of a state to be indicated by the addition of a 
star only; such addition to be made on July 4, after the entry of 
the state. 

On that plan has grown " The Star-Spangled Banner "—the 
flag which to-day on the stricken fields of France is proclaiming 
with a new emphasis its old message, that liberty and righteous¬ 
ness are things worth living for and worth dying for. Symbols 
are sacred things, and no man should be able to look at the flags 
of his nation without his heart thrilling to the thought of those— 
"That have marched beneath them in days gone by 
With a burning cheek and a kindling eye, 

And have bathed their folds with their life's young tide, 
And, dying, blessed them, and, blessing, died.” 



U.S.A. Flag of To-day. 

(Inset! The flag of 1 777 .) 
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An Error in the Lower Fourth. 

A Story of School and War. 

By LEOPOLD SPERO, Lieut. K.R.R.C. 




HEN our old French master, 
Legros, went away, we were 
all very sorry at Purleigh, 
Not that we didn’t rag him. 
We did that right enough, 
more than any other master 
in the school, though the 
War made a certain differ¬ 
ence at first. As a matter 
of fact, he didn’t mind ragging. 
The reason why he left us, as he 
said in class, was because he felt 
that even a man of sixty should 
be able to find something to do for 
his country. 

" I am sixty-five years of age, 
and yet I am ail ancient soldier of 
' seventy,’ ” he told us, grinning like 
fun "That is strange, hein?" And then he grew more 
serious, and I thought for a while he was going to blub. 
" Because your Headmaster, whom I love and respect, said 
he would be in a difficulty if I left him before this, and be¬ 
cause bad fellows like you all are—though none so bad as 
Edwards Minor (I am Edwards Minor)—have yet a corner in 
an old Frenchman’s heart, 1 have stayed here and taught my 
beloved language to blockheads who will never understand 
it. But what of that ? We French and English under¬ 
stand each other now in a new language, I think. At least, 
we all know what Boche means." 

The old boy took off his spectacles to point at us with 
them. Then he went on : 

" I leave you now, from to-day, in better hands than 
mine. It is as well that you should know from me that 
mv successor is other than I am. He is a man of no 
nonsense." 

” Is he a Frenchman, M’sieur ? ” asked Holmgate. 

“ He is not. He is English. And he will not suffer 
small boys of untidy hair to interrupt him, as I do, 
Holmgate. He is a man of a sternness incredible." 

” Sir, don’t put the wind up us 1 " said Mackay. 

” What does this Scotsman mean ? The wind up ? 
More jargon ? " 

We all explained. We shouted rather a lot in doing so, 
and old Legros had to shout loudest of all to quieten us 
down. The Head happened to be passing at that moment, 
so he opened the door and looked in. He’s a wise old 
bird, is our Head, lie always lets other people do the 
talking. So it was Monsieur Legros who explained to him. 

“ I have been telling the class that this is the last day 
which I shall have with them, Doctor. You can see for 
yourself how pleased they are to hear that I go.” 

“ I can’t believe that," said the Head. " Is it true, 
boys ? " 

” No, sir ; no, sir ! " we all cried, Legros looked more 
bucked at this than I have ever seen him. “ Per’aps it 
was something else. Doctor. I have been telling them 
about Mr. Carter. I have told them he is not a man 
to be trifled with." 

" No, indeed he isn’t,” said the Head. ” I was expect¬ 
ing him to-day, but he’s not turned up, yet. He wanted 
to have a word with you, M. Legros, before you handed 
over, and I thought we might see him at dinner to-night. 
However, what I want to tell the boys is about yourself. 
I suppose you know, boys, that M. Legros has been granted 
a commission in the French Army Reserve. He has 
received a sudden call, so we shan’t be able to make him 
the formal presentation that I would have liked. But I 


am asking him to come back when it is all over and say 
good-bye to us then, unless, as I hope, he is going to stay 
with us again. And now give him three cheers.” 

You bet we gave him three cheers. And then Mackay 
called “ Three cheers for the French Republic,” and this 
time the poor old boy really did blub. Funny thing to 
do, wasn’t it ? And after that the Head took out a gold 
watch and asked M’sieur Legros to accept it on behalf of the 
school. “I must tell you, Legros,” he said, "that this 
business has to be rushed because I’ve just had a wire for 
you to report to the War Office in London this afternoon, 
instead of to-morrow. May I give a message for you to the 
rest of the school in Hall ? ” 

” You may tell them, Doctor," said the old boy, ” that 
I love them all, that they are my brave lambs, and that I 
am coming back to them when we have beaten Those 1 ” 
And he wagged his finger at Germany on the map of Europe 
by the window. Then the Head shook hands with him, 
and told him he had better hurry to catch liis train. But 
before he left we gave him another cheer that you could 
have heard a mile off. 


I must say that Carter, when he did turn up on the 
following day, lost no time in letting us know what was 
what. I was the one to get it in the neck. You know how 
a fellow likes to test a new nib sometimes by sticking it 
into the lid of his desk and vibrating it . Of course, it 
makes a row. But that's not the point. If the nib’s a 
good one, it stands the test. If it’s a bad one, it breaks. 
Surely a fellow’s entitled to test his own nibs, what with 
examinations coming on and all ! But Carter wtouldn’t listen 
to explanations. 

“ I am, by nature, Williams-” \ 

” My name’s Edwards, sir,” 1 interrupted. 1 iV^te people 
making mistakes in my name. It shows theyt take no 
interest in whether you're alive or dead or anything. If 
I were a form master, I’d have the chaps’ names off pat 
after they’d answered to them just once. HowevcV, I must 
get on. 

“ Oh 1 your name is Edwards ? Very well, then, E\d wards. 

I was saying that I am by nature rather a tired m\n, and 
I will not be further tired by your childishness *>r the 
cliildishness of your young friends and enemies. In request¬ 
ing you to find the longest ode in Horace and copy jit out 
twice, I feel that I set you a task which may tax! your 
sincerity of purpose. But as you will have to do tile job 
again should you be unfortunate enough to pick out aV 1 ode 
that is not the longest, I expect that to-morrow afterno*>n at 
4 o’clock I shall see the task well and truly done. No-V’ we 
must go on with the lesson unaided by the primitive harnf ony 
of your pen nib orchestra.” 

You may think it funny that I’ve managed to remertber 
a lot of rot like that, but I took good care to remerlpbei 
it in order to be able to give outside people an idea oil the 
sort of rotter Carter was. I hate sarcastic chaps, anyclray. 
But when they’re long-winded in the bargain, it’s too »>ad. 

Few people will believe the life that man led u;l- 1 
suppose it’s because the true miseries of a chap at scjbool 
are seldom appreciated, that you get foreigners bucf 
about our system of education, and saying how rot11 1 
is. Of course it’s rotten. I’d like to put some of 
Cabinet Ministers and M.P.’s under some of the mal 
I’ve had to deal with, and then they’d see. Well, ill got 
so bad, what with impots and all, that we decided tM° do 
something about it. The blighter never reported tfts to 
the Head. He knew better. In fact, he told us as mfcch. 
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" I might send you all up to Doctor Huish," he said, 
" but as he's no doubt as sick of you as I am, the chances 
are that it’ll be a case of murder, or, rather, justifiable 
homicide. And I suppose we’re expected to return you to 
your parents in much the same condition as we found you, 
fair wear and tear always excepted.” 

That was the sort of talk we had to put up with, and I 
told the chaps frankly that I was sick of it. 

“ Why isn’t the beggar in the Army ? " asked Briggs. 
“ He's young enough and hefty enough.” 

“ That’s what beats me," said I. ” If poor old Legros 
could fight for France, surely Carter can fight for England.” 

“ Why not send him an anonymous letter saying as 
much ? " I suggested. 

” It might be libel,” said Holmgate. 

" I’ve no use for anonymous letters,” said Mackav. 
who’s a bit of a prig. 

" Nor have I,” I replied. ” Not in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. But with this chap it’s dilferent.” 

Well, Mackay argued, and said he’d have nothing to do 
with it, and we talked and talked, and the bell rang for 

afternoon school before 
we could decide on any¬ 
thing. Still, we might 
have had a plan, only 
as it happened some¬ 
thing spoilt it. The 
reason was because 
Kelly, who draws rather 
well, got out rather a 
nobby picture represent¬ 
ing Carter as an old 
man, with a dirty-look- 
ing kid asking him 
what he did in the great 
war, and started passing 
it round while we were 
at French irregular 
verbs. Of course, old 
Carter spotted it in no 
time, and pinched il. 

He looked at it with 
care, and we watched 
his face as he walked 
slowly up to his desk. 

He was white as a 
sheet. 

" You’re a talented 
fellow, Kelly,” he said 
after a time, “ and I 
note the sturdy honesty 
with which you have 
subscribed your signa¬ 
ture to this creditable 
production. I’m not 
going to punish you 
for it, as I don’t want 
children to say in after 
life that I oppressed 
rising genius, inciden¬ 
tally, I may tell you that I have not been in the 
British Army, and shall not be joining it. I shall remain 
at home in the safe obscurity of Purleigh, doing my best 
to see that you take your daily ration of the French tongue 
that has been so liberally provided for you* It is not 
exciting for me, but from now on I am going to add to 
your excitement in the matter. Inattention, Kelly, is 
going to be a war luxury for you and your friends as from 
this afternoon.” 

And it was, too. If he had been down on us before. 
Carter was more than ever down on us now. Such impots 
as the Lower Fourth got for the next month had never been 
heard of. Other classes seemed to be quite at peace with 
him. and they were very sympathetic to us. Our only 
consolation was that Kelly had stung the brute up pretty 
sharp, but as he was able to sting us every day and all day. 
this didn't count for so much. We grew desperate, and 


held two or three more meetings. But nothing any good 
came of them. 

Richards made one suggestion. ” Couldn’t we wait till 
the Head comes in one day. and then start a little rag 
that’ll make Carter show his ugly temper ? ” 

Mackay thought Carter would see through it, and 
refuse to give himself away. But the rest of us said it 
was worth trying. And lo and behold ! the Head came 
into class that very afternoon. He had a letter in his 
hand. 

" This is for you Lower Fourth boys, from M. Legros,” 


said the Head. “ hirst of all, it contains a fifty franc 
note which, much against my will and against the rules 
of the school. I shall have to spend in an extravagant spread 
for the class, at M. Legros’ special request." 

You should have heard the buzz that went round. We 
were too excited even to cheer. The Head went on : 

"There's another thing of great interest,” he said. 
“ Major Legros, as he is now, is in the French War Office, 
and has sent me an extract from an Order of the Day 
published by General Petain seven months ago. It will 
interest you, so I'm going to translate it.” 

We grinned. It was a nasty knock at our French. 
The Head grinned too. "This is it,” he said. " Carter , 
Ralph Henry, British subject, Volunteer in the Foreign 
Legion, mentioned for conspicuous gallantry in putting 
out of action a German flame-thrower.” 

Well, if we were surprised when we heard about the 


“ ' I am com¬ 
ing back to them 
when we have 
beaten THOSE !’ 

And he wagged his linger at Germany 
on the map.” (See page 158.) 
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Legion of Honour has come through, and that when the General 
arrives here next week to inspect the O.T.C., he’s going to present 
it to vou on behalf of the French Government on battalion parade. 

I don’t know how it is, but the Lower 
Fourth seems to get all the big news before 
the rest of the school. You never told me 
you'd been in the French Army, Carter ? 

“ Three cheers for Mr. Carter ! ” shouted 


'{I'm blest if 
Carter didn’t chuck 
bis French Gram¬ 
mar down on the 
desk and tell us 
the whole thing, with illustra¬ 
tions on the blackboard.” 

fifty francs, you can bet that we gasped when \fre heard 
this. The Head went on to describe what Carter had done, 
and it was simply a ripping piece of work. 

" Now here’s a bit of news for you, Mr. Carter," said 
the old boy. “ Major Legros, who naturally knows these 
things before they are made public, tells me that your 


somebody. It was Kelly. You should have 
seen the way the Head 
joined in. 

Of course, we found 
out a lot later on. 
At the next class 
Carter was jolly decent 
to all of us. 

“ I’m afraid I'm a 
bit sharp with you at 
times," he said. " but 
I got a nasty knock in 
the shoulder, and it 
gives me gyp whenever 
the weather changes, 
though it doesn’t show 
much. And, you know, 
a man’s nerves are not 
the same when he’s 
been’ in France for 
some time.” 

' “ Well, sir,” said 
Mackay, " the old 
fLammenwerfer didn't 
seem to upset your 
nerves much.” 

Awful cheek to say 
a thing like that, 
wasn’t it ? But Mackay 
went one better. 

“ I say, sir,” he said. 
“ Couldn’t you drop 
the old conjugations for once, and tell us 
what you did to the flammenwerfer ? We 
don’t even know how the thing works.” 

Well, I’m blest if Carter didn’t chuck his 
French Grammar down on the desk and tell 
us the whole thing, with illustrations on the 
blackboard of the German attack and how 
his company met it. It was jolly interesting, and we had 
to stay on after the bell went to get it finished. 

And, I can tell you, there was some show when Carter 
got his Legion of Honour at the inspection. But there 
was some show, too, when he came to our fifty-franc 
spread the night before. 


Two! 

By LILLIAN GARD, 


T WO hearts, on a journey wide 

Agcwards, started side by side : 

One looked out with glance of fear 
Trusting no one, far or near 1 
Thought of just “himself” and spent 
Hours in selfish discontent I 
Grumbled at his "lack of luck”— 

(Some would call it ” lack of pluck! " ) 

Made his path so gloomy—grey— 

Few folks chose to walk his way. 

And, at last, his travel o’er. 

Looked a failure—spirit-poor 1 


But the other, head held high. 

Smiling, marked the sunny sky I 
Heard the songs of life—and naught 
Of the dismal dirges caught 1 
Ever looked for—ever found— 

Great, grand aims in those around 1 
Cheered the many near at hand 1 
Called to those in Dismal Land, 

Set their feet in Hopeful-track ; 

Braced the ones whose wills were slack 1 

When he gained his goal’s high place, 
Carried “ hero ” in his face I 
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B RITISH boys> have, naturally enough, a feeling of fond¬ 
ness for the tanks. The tank is a British invention ; 
it was evolved at a period when Britisfr arms stood 
sorely in need of some mechanical aid of the kind, and 
' by its help the British soldier was enabled once more to continue 
, his headway against the Hun. Tommy himself has great ad¬ 
miration for the tanks, for times without number they have 
proved to be his friends in need. In conversation and in writing, 
you may have noticed that Tommy often refers to the tanks, 
and it is a notable fact that persistently he, like not a few other 
observers, compares the tank to a caterpillar. The idea, too, 
is not so very far-fetched, and just as the aeroplane copies a 
bird, and the submarine simulates a fish, so the military tank is 
1 strangely reminiscent of the larva of a moth or butterfly. 

In the first place, a tank has no road wheels. Instead, it 
travels upon two revolving steel belts, whch belts are really 
endless chains formed of linked shoes, each one of which shces 
is flanged so as to grip the ground. The engine in the rear of 
the tank drives the back sprockets that actuate the belts, while 
the front sprockets are merely guide-wheels to carry the belts. 
Steering is effected by causing the two belts to run at different 
speeds, the faster belt forcing the tank over in the direction of 
the slower belt. The tank is entirely self-contained, just as 
is the caterpillar. 

A caterpillar has its body divided into thirteen segments or 
rings, which, with the head, make up fourteen divisions. The 
first three of these body-rings, nearest the head, are each furnished 
with a pair of true legs. Of the remaining ten rings, the third 
to the sixth have each a pair of false legs, or pro-legs, as they 
are called, and there is also a pair on the last ring which ate 
known as claspers. Now, if you will look at a healthy cater¬ 
pillar when he is setting oS at a brisk walk, probably to seme 
mere attractive feeding-place, you will notice that he propels 
himself by a strange undulating motion. He really walks by 
extending and contract¬ 
ing his body-rings, p ———i—■—»— 

while his legs and pro- 

egs rest upon (or are LI <&’ _ 

fiolding to) the surface W ' J^Sr" ~ 

jver which he is travel- | j gfcT V 

ling. He moves by . 

what has been described I I ... 

is a " leg ripple ” that ^ I 

extends front fore to / r* 

ift, and the movement f j 

>f his legs, and the ^ ‘-.V 

veil progress of his , ■ 

»dy, cause him to 

present a wonderfully ——^ (lJ'AM 

;ood imitation of a ^ 

lank in motion. ■£ . ^ _ 
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!o, to a considerable Aircraft of 

xtent, is the cater- XX. Britisl 


Tanks and Caterpillars. 

There are Remarkable Resemblances 
between the Two. 

By LINCOLN HAYWARD. 


pillar. Many caterpillars have exceedingly tough skins. 
The larva of the crane-fly, or daddy-long-legs, has, as you 
may be aware, such a tough skin that this caterpillar has 
the distinctive name of “ leather-jacket.” The larvae of 
certain butterflies and moths have skins that are in like manner 
protective. In most caterpillars the true legs are horny—or 
armoured, as we may say—jointed, and have terminal claws or 
sliding joints which may be likened to the shoes on the belt of 
a tank. / 

One caterpillar there is that provides an additional and 
remarkable resemblance to a tank. The tank has a machine- 
gun for purposes of offence and defence. The caterpillar of 
Papilio machaon , the beautiful swallow-tail butterfly, after the 
time of its third change of skin, develops a peculiar V-shaped 
structure which, when the caterpillar is annoyed, makes its 
appearance from a fold in the forepart of the ring nearest the 
head. By means of this forked arrangement, which is called 
the osmalcrium , the caterpillar is able to emit an odour that 
is highly offensive to various insects that might not mean well 
towards the caterpillar. This smell has been compared to 
that < 5 f a decaying pineapple, and it would seem to be pretty 
effective in putting some enemies to rout. It is the armament 
of this living " tank ” of the insect w'orld. 

From the peculiarity and adaptability of its natural method of 
progression, the caterpillar is enabled to go practically anywhere, 
and over every kind of surface. The same rule applies to the 
tank. Sometimes, in crossing a small depression in the surface, 
a caterpillar will bridge himself across the intervening space, 
instead of descending into the hollow and going up the other 
side. That is the manner in which the big, lumbering tank, pon¬ 
derous but always well under control, passes over the trenches 
that are in the way. In certain positions the tank would appear 
to be rearing itself in the air, its fqrepart projecting skywards, 
'lhat attitude is equally easy to the caterpillar. Its eight pro¬ 
legs are, indeed, its chief means of locomotion ; the front six 
truclegs being mainly of use when the caterpillar is feeding, the 
leaf being held firmly between them, while the jaws are busy 
biting. On the lurther back pro-legs, then, it is that the 
caterpillar really rests, and like a tank it is thus readily 

able to rear itself on 



Aircraft of the Allies. 


high. 

In the early days of 
the tanks, alter their 
first trips across No 
Man’s hand, our ter¬ 
rified foes christened 
them v a r i o u s 1 y— 
“worms,” and 
“beetles,” and “loads.” 
As we have seen, how¬ 
ever, their resend lance 
is still greater to a 
caterpillar, and just as 
a caterpillar is structur¬ 
ally one of the wonderg 
of the insect world, so 
the military tank stands 
out as a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters, 

CONDUCTED BY “ RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy’s Own" Field Club, whic’i was form 3 J with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O. P."-itea, ia, at 
the tame time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


WHICH IS TO BE DONE. \ 


Without doubt the advent of the New Year finds numbers of 
our branch hon. secs, filled full of determination to achieve great 
things in the coming season. That is as it should be. A like 
fine fighting spirit animates our individual members, so that 
whether they be attached to a branch of the B.O.F.C. or be 
unattached, all our Field Club-ites are intelligently agog for 
effort. As I have said before, the great difficulty with so many- 
of our branches and individual members has in the past been 
that of What To Do. > 

Well, now, in this new volume of the " B O P.” you have the 
monthly paragraph that bears the promising title “ What to 
Do ”; it contains several items that are presented to you 
mainly by way of example. That paragraph tells you of two or 
three actual activities that await you, but, more than that, the 
paragraph is intended to point the way for you to follow in building 
up a Field Club programme for yourselves. 

The Boy’s Own Field Club, I am happy to say, draws its 
membership literally from all over the world. At home in 
Great Britain some of you fellows live in towns and seme in the 
country, some dwell inland and others by the seaside. You take 
your rambles through the meadow's, across the 


come most readily within vour purview. How to investigate I 
shall be constantly telling you. What to investigate depends 
largely on your own cleverness in causing my hints to you to 
become pointers that shall direct your endeavours into many 
other channels. 

* * * 



When blowing an egg it is wise to remember that the clearer 
and cleaner the hole in the shell the better can you blow. There¬ 
fore, after making the hole in the shell, all traces of the inner 
membrane of the shell should be carefully removed with a 
small pair of tweezers or other instrument. 

Then you can proceed to blow the egg with a home-made 
blow-pipe, which may be formed as follows : 

Procure a piece of glass tubing sixteen inches in length, and 
heat it at a point six inches from one end, so that it can be easily, 
but slowly, bent to a right angle. The heating can be readily 
effected in an ordinary gas flame. Then heat a point six inches 
from the other end, and similarly bend at a right angle. Your 
piece of tube will thus have assumed the shape that is seen in 
the diagram. 


downs, over the high hills, or along the sandy 
shorp of the ocean. Not a few of our best 
observers gallantly get along very well even 
though their hunting grounds are hemmed in 
more or less by bricks and mortar. Across 
the seas, our members are pursuing their 
nature studies in every possible kind of 
environment, near to deflse forests and to* 
great deserts, and in ever}' variety of climate 
that prevails between Arctic, Equatorial, and 
Antarctic. 

That being so, it becomes manifest that in 
these pages it is impossible to, in so many 
words, map out an agenda for all. It would 
be too big a task, and, more important still, 
it would not be a wise one even if it were 
possible of accomplishment. 

Why ? Because the opportunities for nature 
study of each one of you lie at vour own 
doors or near thereto. It is for you yourselves 
to make the most of your special facilities, and, 
OD the lines that these pages and particularly 
our ” Whit to Do ” paragraphs in them, 



Now' heat the tube again at the point 
marked 3. When the glass has become quite 
soft, gradually' and steadily pull apart the' 
parts marked 2 and 4. So doing, the glass 
tube will become smaller and smaller, and the 
glass thinner at 3, until it finally separates. 
The result of that operation will be to provide 
you with two blow-pipes—1, 2, 3, and 3, 4, 5, 
in the diagram respectively. If you have 
proceeded properly, the orifices of these blow¬ 
pipes Will be very fine’indeed. 

Now for the method of using the blow¬ 
pipe. 

Hold the egg over the bowl of water, and 
with the hole in the egg downwards. The 
point of the blow-pipe should be placed just 
at the edge of the hole. If you now’ blow so 
that a stream of air enters the egg, the con¬ 
tents of the egg will soon begin to be expelled. 
To aid the process you can, if desirable 
inject a little water into the egg, shake it 
up, and then the more readily resume your 
blowing. 


indicate, to conduct y’our first-hand investi- When the blowing itself is finished, the 

gations into the wonders of such wild life as “To make a Blow-pipe.” egg can be w-ashed out w’ith water that 
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has been carefully injected, and all the water then ejected 
by means of the blow-pipe. 

Glass tubing is nowadays not quite so easy to purchase as 
it once was. It can frequently be obtained of chemists or o + her 
traders who supply photographic apparatus and sundries. But 
note most precisely that in heating the glass you must at first 
warm it very slowly. Otherwise, it will crack and fly to pieces. 
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THE KESTREL: 
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OUR EMBLEM. f 


Ocr badge of the B.O.F.C. shows a representation of a kestrel; 
and having chosen that fine bird as our emblem it is gratifying 
.to know that the more familiar w’e become with the ways, looks, 
and habits of the creature the better we like him. 

The kestrel is one of our commonest hawks, so that almost 
any boy should, sooner or later, 
be able to get a look at the bird 
in its wild state. Of a very dis¬ 
tinctive reddish-brown colour, 
it isoneofour handsomest little 
hawks, the head, neck, and 
tail being bluish-grey. When 
we say that in addition to 
that the kestrel is an exceed¬ 
ingly useful bird we shall have 
explained some of the reasons 
for our admiration of him. A 
good picture of a kestrel has 
never before appeared in our 
“Field Club" pages, so in 
this early month of a new 
season, a photograph of the 
bird of our badge is presented 
if, perhaps, somewhat tardily. 

By permission of the Cam¬ 
bridge University • Press the 
picture is taken from their 
capital four-shilling hand¬ 
book entitled “The Birds of 
Britain : Their Distribution 
and Habits.** 

In all parts ol the .United 
Kingdom the kestrel is resi¬ 
dent, and, curiously enough, 
although a good many kestrels 
migrate from Great Britain to 
South Europe or North Africa 
on the approach of winter, 
a perhaps equal number of 
kestrels then come to us from 
regions farther north. The 
best time to lock for kestrels 
on the wing is in early mom 
ing or in the evening. They 
have a strong liking for the 
ever seen in a wood or forest. 

If you see a kestrel once, 


it sometimes captures on the wing, and, w’hen very hungry, it 
will eat caterpillars and even earthworms. Only in times of real 
scarcity does the kestrel attack young game birds or chickens. 
As for the countryside-roaming bands of small birds, they f who 
go in such perpetual fear of all other haw ks, take really no notice 
of the kestrel, for its presence near to them bodes them no harm, 
and they know it. 

As may be imigined, th^ kestrel is possessed of most astonish¬ 
ing eyesight. Sometimes the hovering is done at a height of, 
perhaps, forty feet. At other times the bird will hover three or 
four hundred feet above the ground. The increased altitude 
seems to make no difference to the kestrel, it can still plainly see 
everything that is upon the ground. And if a mouse but stirs 
an inch, down diops that mahogany-chestnut bolt from high air. 

In this country the kestrel seems to have developed somewhat 
of a dislike to building its own nest. Generally, the kestrels 
who intend to start housekeeping take possession of some tumble¬ 
down nest of a crow, raven, magpie, or pigeon, and lay their eggs 
there without troubling to do any repairs to their ramshackle 
home. The eggs are usually four or five in number, their creamy 

ground colour almost com¬ 
pletely covered with mahog¬ 
any and brick-red blotches of 
lighter and darker shade. 

How many mischievous 
mice and voles one kestrel 
kills in the course of a year 
it would be impossible to say. 
The number must be prodi¬ 
gious, for from morning till 
night, day after day, the 
kestrel, on unwearying wing, 
is beating the fields in search 
of such small fry that yet do 
great harm. Yes! In the case 
of the kestrel it is pleasing to 
note that an altogether attrac¬ 
tive bird has an admirable 
record of utility to man. 


The Kestrel. 


open country, and are hardly 


you may, if you care to look, 
probably see it again, for in its hunting for mice and voles a 
kestrel constantly haunts the same spot. That is the time to 
watch the bird poised motionless on the wing, from which 
wonderful ability it is that it has received its name of 
“ Wind-hover." 

When the kestrel is looking for its prey, it does not, like all 
the other hawks, fly to and fro. With its wings and tail widely 
spread, it balances itself in mid-air,'its only movement being a 
rapid quivering of the wings. Thus it remains, as still as if 
suspended by a wire from the skies, and always with its head 
towards the wind. 

Of course, when thus suspended the kestrel with searching 
sight is quarrying the ground to discover any small animal 
that may be either peeping from its hole or making its winding 
way stealthily through the blades of grass. If such a mouse 
or vole be seen by the kestrel its doom is practically sealed. 
The bird swoops down with extreme swiftness, snatches up the 
victim in its claws, and flies off with it. It is good to know r , by 
the way, that when the moi.se or vole is seized in this manner, 
the great pressure of the sharp talons that will be forced deeply 
into the body kilLs the prey instantly. 

It is upon “ ground game " of all kinds that the kestrel lives. 
In preference to dining upon birds, it seeks after field mice, 
frogs, and lizards. Cockchafers and femchafers and dor-beetles 


Most of us are fond of 
reading books of travel that 
tell us of foreign countries 
and of the beasts and the 
birds and the plants and 
trees that are to be found 
in those lands. Maybe, after 
perusing such a delightful 
volume, we say to ourselves 
how much we should like to 
write a book of the kind. 
But do w r e quite grasp the 
fact that for the making of 
such a book a good deal of preparation is necessary ? For all 
tasks that are worth doing the worker must be specially and 
mentally equipped. And—here comes the point of this para¬ 
graph—the B.O.F.C. worker, in order to be successful, must 
equip himself for his task. 

Supposing, now’, you were going to the Arctic Regions and 
intended to devote yourself to studying and hunting the polar 
bear. You would read and learn all you could before you 
started from England. You would find out and take notes not 
only about polar bears, but about all sorts of other subjects 
likely to be of use to you. For instance, you would want to 
know about how to keep warm, how to find your w r ay by the 
stars, to build a snow-hut, to deal, with the Eskimos, to shoot 
seals and birds for food, the best way of fishing in the Arctic, 
and a whole host of other serviceable topics. To put the matter 
in a nutshell, preparation, be it for hunting polar bears in Green¬ 
land or for catching butterflies at home, is half the battle. 

You, of course, are not going to the Arctic—not just yet, at 
any rate, whatever you may do w’hen you grow older. You 
are going to remain in England, and, taking up B.O.F.C. activities, 
you are, let us suppose, going to collect our British lepidoplera. 
Well, then, you must be prepared, and now is the time for your 
process of preparation. This is the off season, as we call it. 
The winter months are still with us, and you cannot yet go 
out and seek your quarry in the fields. Now, then, is the period 
for you to stock your mind with facts that will serve you ia 
good stead a little later on. 
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How ?—By reading all you can about butterflies and moths, 
by looking at all the collections of them that you can get to see, 
and by talking and chatting on such topics with your fellow 
members. From time to time, I have recommended to you many 
capital books, not at all expensive, that are simnly crammed 
with valuable information and hints. You should make your¬ 
self thoroughly acquainted with tl e contents of such books, 


In every land where animals leave prints marked upon the 
snow, some curiosities of the kind are to be noted. With us, 
a badger, if he passes over snow, leaVes his footprints with, be¬ 
tween the two rows, a depression where his fat body has pressed 
down the snow. The emperor penguin, strange bird of the 
icefields, travels across the snow on his breast, and propelling 
himself by his powerful legs. You can imagine what a puzzling 
and peculiar sort of snow print he leaves behind him I 





Track of Tree-perching7 Bird. 




Tack of Ground- wa/king B/rd 



“Footprints in the Snow.” 


should learn everything that you can dealing with entomology, 
and thus cause yourself to be fortified with a mass of practical 
particulars that will be of splendid utility to you when the 
outdoor season arrives. 

Of course, I have only cited entomology by way of providing 
an example. The rule applies with equal force to the other 
fellows who are " going in for,” say, shell-collecting, or botany, 
or bird-stuffing, or any of the scores of fascinating pursuits that 
are included in the possible programme of our Club. To be 
progressing with Field Club work there is no need to wait until 
the birds and the insects and the flowers are again actually 
with us. You can spend your time getting ready for that 
welcome day. Study of your subject indoors during the winter 
months will help to make you master of your subject outdoors 
in the supimer. So be prepared. 
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FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW. 


In winter, when food is scarce, the creatures of the wild make 
long journeys in search of it. Usually, we remain unaware of 
these foraging trips taken by birds a’nd animals, unless, of course, 
we happen to catch sight of the creatures themselves. But, 
when snow falls, the furred or feathered travellers leavfl foot¬ 
prints to tell of their passing, and very interesting it is to pay 
attention to these marks. 

Sketches made of these imprints in the snow are pretty, and 
also well worth studying. Above, for instance, are two such. 
From them we see that the tracks of a bird " point the wrong 
way,” as we may say, the pattern made by the bird’s foot in the 
snow pointing in the direction where the bird has ccme. A 
perching bird hops when on the ground, and we see that his 
track in the snow consists of pairs of footprints placed side by 
side. As distinct from that, a bird that lives on the- ground 
walks one foot at a time, and places his feet almost in a line 
behind each other. That is the very general rule. 

Look out for the place where a bird has landed in the snow, 
has flown down on to it. Then" you will very likely see the 
marks of its wings upon the snow, marks that have been made 
by the wings in helping to balance the bird on its feet, as it has 
changed from flying to walking. Some birds have a lop-iided 
way of flying, and with these you may find the imprint of 
one wing only, where the bird has landed on the snow. If you 
find these foot and wing marks, and you then track the hopping 
or walking footprints, you may come to a place where the 
footprints suddenly cease and arc there flanked by wing marks. 
Of course, the bird has there again taken to the air. 

A capital form of winter competition for our branches is 
that of trying to see which member can obtain the most sketches 
of different footprints in the snow. There is a wide scope here, 
from the impression made by the claw of a sparrow to that of 
the pad of a fox. Later, I will show you some pictures of typical 
snow footprints. • 


* 
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BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. 
UI. THE EYED HAWK. 


This insect is to be at once identified by the splendid eye-spot 
that appears on its hind-wings. The fore-wings are of pinkish 
grey, plentifully marked with various shades of rich brown. 
On their under-surface are long bright crimson hairs. The hind- 
wings are more resplendent than the fore-wings, their ground 
colour being yellowish-grey, shading to a beautiful pink tint at 
the base. The boldly-marked distinguishing eye consists of a 
pale blue spot surrounded by a black ring,and having adarkgrey 
centre. Like the Poplar and the Lime Hawk-moths, already 
described in this series, the Eyed Hawk-mothis difficult to detect 
when at rest, the fore-wings being then so arranged over the 
hind ones, that the insect much resembles a b.unch of leaves. 
'The food-plants of this species are-sallow, willow, apple, poplar, 
privet, pear and lime. Yellow-green in colour, the eggs are 
laid in Mav or June, on both sides of leaves, or on stalks. The 
caterpillar is to be found in the months o! June, July, August 
and sometimes September. Full-grown evterpiliars are green, 
often inclining to yellowish or grey, with seven oblique 
whitish stripes on the sides, edged with dark green. The 
skin may be powdered with rough white p lints, and the stripes 
are sometimes of a violet tint. Bluish in colour, the horn, 
which is rather long, merges into green, and ends in a tiny black 
tip. The legs incline to be pink, while the cl as pc rs are green. 

The smooth, 
glossy chrysalis 
is deep purplish- 
brown, almost 
black. It is to 
be found from 
September to 
June, enclosed 
in a flimsy cell 
an inch or two 
below the soil. 
During seasons 
that are much 
advanced, some 
of the pupae 
hatch into im¬ 
agines or perfect 
insects in the 
autumn, as is 
the case with 
certain other 
hawk-moths. 

Very readily- 
attracted to 
light, the Eyed 
Hawk-moth is 
often to be 
taken in an illu¬ 
minated mofh- 
trap of one 
kind or another. 
When hunting 
for the larva-, 
keep a good 
look-out for 
trees that have 

been to greater or lesser extent denuded of their leaves. The 
caterpillars of the Eyed Hawk-moth are tremendous feeders, 
and will pretty well strip a tree of its foliage. The Eyed Hawk- 
moth is on the wing from May to June or July, earlier or later, 
according to the season. It is well represented all over the 
southern part of Britain, and found locally in the" northern 
part. .Now and again it appears in the South of Scotland ; and 
though it has been found practically all over Ireland, it is there 
scarce. It measures from two and a half to three and a half 
inches. 



The Eyed Hawk-moth, showing Pupa 
and Larva. 
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The diverting question of the quality of a crocodile’s voice 
is dealt with in the Queensland press by a well-known Australian 
writer who is known all over the world under the pen-name 
of “ Beachcomber." The writer says that the question was 
originally debated by four persons, three of whom had had long 
experience in North Queensland, among favourite resorts of 
the creature, and were yet firm in the belief that it could utter 
no sound other than a coarse hiss, and that the noises attri¬ 


buted to it were the calls of an aquatic bird. The disinterested 
and palpably authentic testimony now presented demonstrates 
that though it has the power of utterance, the crocodile is not 
vociferous, that it is singularly reserved, using its voice very 
seldom and probably only under special circumstances. 

Mr. Harry Carl, now of Cairns, a well-known trapper of 
crocodiles for museum and exhibition purposes, in response 
to a direct question, positively asserted that crocodiles do un- 
dou b t e d 1 y 


make loud 
noises, and 
gave a spe¬ 
cific instance 
which, he 
said, could 
be verified 
by many 
church-going 
folks in 
South Towns- 
v i 11 e. He 
had captured 
a large and a 
small croco¬ 
dile, which, 
while in 
cases await¬ 
ing trans¬ 
port to Mel¬ 
bourne, were 
on exhibition 
near Victoria 
Bridge. One 
Sundayeven¬ 
ing, during 
the hour of 
service, one 
of them 
began to bel¬ 
low, and the 
other took up 
the strain 



Mm 


with such 
effect that 
some of the 


Nest and Eggs of Common Teal. 

(Photo by L. tf? Kimmer, Bootle.) 


congregation 

streamed out of an adjacent church under the impression that 
a tragedy was in progress. Perhaps the captives were lamenting 
exile from the muddy banks of their home creek. 

While the evidence hereio tendered does prove that crocodiles 
are not altogether silent, it also indicates that the frequent 
tales of travellers in the remote parts of the North of Australia 
as to the roaring and bellowing of the reptiles are not to be 
taken too seriously. Observant men, let it be remembered, 
who have lived for upwards of a quarter of a century on the 
banks of North Queensland rivers, in which crocodiles—to use 
the common phrase—swarm, have rarely heard the sound of 
their voices, averring that the cries of certain birds might be 
mistaken for the warnings and threats of the reptiles. 


* * 





SanD- plTS, quarries, and cliffs are the happy hunting-grounds 
of the seeker after fossils. In the chalk he finds flints that 
enclose fossil shells or else casts of fossil sponges and sea-urchins. 
In the Upper Greensand are scollop-shells and oysters. The 
Gault yields pearly ammonites. Each, indeed, of the fossiliferous 
strata has its hidden treasures. 

The fossil-hunter’s chief article of equipment is a proper 
geological hammer with which to break open hard rocks so as 
to get at the fossils within. Such a hammer should weigh not 


less than a pound. One end of the head is square, and the other 
end narrows to an edge at right angles to the handle. 'J he 
cost will be somewhere about five or six shillings. Another and 
much smaller hammer is employed at home for the purpose of 
trimming the specimens for the cabinet. 

For cutting out specimens that are embedded in the rock 
a cold chisel is carried. A stout old knife and an ordinary 
garden trowel complete the fossil-collector’s armament in its 
most simple form. For bringing home your specimens there is 
no receptacle better than the ordinary schoolboy’s canvas satchel. 
Nf>t a few fossil-hunters carry with them a supply of canvas 
bags, match-boxes, and newspapers for the better carriage of 
the specimens collected—and there is no doubt but that that 
practice has its advantages. 

Very delicate fossils should be placed in tins well filled with 
bran or sawdust. Fine sand will answer the purpose, but it 
is heavy to cart about with one. Whatever protective plan 
you adopt, remember that fragile fossils demand very tender 
treatment, and, after luckily making a genuine find, you will 
not wish to miss your prize by carelessly conveying it. 

As a guide,to the young collector, and by way of informing 
him of what to look for, I may mention that all the fossils that 
occur in the different formations mav be seen at the Museum 
of Practical Geologv, 28 Jcrmvn Street, S.W. 1, or at the British 
Museum (Natural History), Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
Many local museums, too, have more or less complete sets of 
similar specimens. 


WHAT TO DO: JANUARY. 

F Animal life is scarce, the plants and trees are in 
scanty winter garb, in open weather a geological ex¬ 
cursion may profitably fill up the time. Find out 
whereabouts are chalk- or sand-pits, and go there in 
search of fossils and geological specimens generally, as 
also to study the formation of the strata laid bare 
by excavating. Stratigraphical geology is a very 
interesting special study; read up in text-books all 
that you can concerning it before starting on your 
excursion. If you live at the seaside, inquire into the 
formation of the cliffs there. Railway cuttings, the 
deeper the better, will tell you something as to this 
subject. Always, however, bear in mind the law of 
trespass. 

II. Even if the branches of the trees are bare, 
careful examination of the buds will well repay your 
trouble. Go out and procure twigs of, for instance, 
ash, elm, horse-chestnut, beech, oak, willow, and 
sycamore. Make drawings of these if you are able, 
and keep your pictures for comparison with the 
leafy twigs of summer-time. You will then see what 
these little buds have become. Notice the differing 
shape and colour of the buds, and their varying 
position on the twigs. Make notes describing how the 
buds of the trees mentioned differ from each other. 
Notice ihe lenticels or little dotted markings on the 
twigs, through which small openings and, especially in 
winter, breathing takes place. 

III. The weather may not be open. If snow falls, 
you may go tracking, searching for the footprints of 
birds and maybe of animals in the snow. Much the best 
time for so doing is at early dawn, before the tracks 
hive become obliterated or .the snow’s surface has 
been melted by the warmth of the sun. Even at 
home in your garden you may find the footprints of 
sparrows end starlings, provided the snow is not really 
deep. Take your notebook with you and sketch the 
tracks you come across. In time you will thus have 
a little collection of them, which will be always an 
object of curiosity to your friends. You yourself 
will probably be surprised to discover how distinctive 
in pattern are many of these footprints on the 
grouSd’s white covering. (See Note : " Footprints in 
the Snow.”) 
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L b.o.f.c. prize award. I 

In the October competition the variety of subjects selected 
by competitors was distinctly refreshing. It was evident that 
there was a desire to get away from the usual hackneyed themes. 
The same original note oi observation, so marked also in recent 
competitions, was to the fore in a gratifying degree. After due 
consideration, the Prize Award has been made as follows :— 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note :—R. C. Witting, The 
Gables, West Horsley, Surrey. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing :— -Eric Astle, 38 Vicarage Road, Harbomc, Biiming- 
ham. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books :—G. A. 
Smith, 9 Bartholomew Street, Leicester ; Reginald E. Beau¬ 


mont, 22 Westborough Road, Westcliff-on-Sea ; E. C. Ricgall, 
2 Upgate, Louth, Lines. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : — 
J. O'Neill, 92 Hillside View, Peasedown ST. John, near Bath ; 
T. G. Wilson, 72 Merrion Road, Di/blin ; Ian Fraser, Ronald- 
shay Crescent, Grangemouth, Scotland. Specially Commended : 
—Donald A. Horn, Epping ; John T. Garvie, Glasgow ; S. 
Duggans, Putney; H. Jones, Tarvin ; Leslie Rollinson, Bram- 
ley ; H. Whitby, Brantham ; S. E. v. Broembsen, Pretoria, 
S.A. ; Mildred Griffin, Harrow ; Ada Kinch, Kenton ; L. 
Glover, West Green, N.; W. Lee, Leicester; Victor J. Russ, 
Willesden ; Robert H. Mayger, Burton-on-Trent; George A. 
Ollitfe, Ilford; Ronald Dewhurst, Leicester; H. T. Cockell, 
Bedford ; Kenneth C. R. Powell, W. Clacton ; G. R. Mountfort, 
Highcliffe ; Frederic W. Harvey, Gloucester; Ronald Percy, 
Gloucester; Clifford Jame', Bristol. 


Queries and Answers. 


C. L.' Brave —The best plan to relax moths Hid butterfles is to half fill a tin basin 
with wet sand and place them on this, covering the basin with a thin cloth. 

Buyak Pearce (Spain).—Send to Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., 167 Piccadilly, 
London, S.W.. for their book, entitled : " The Sportsman's Handbook," p' J cc 
3s. 61 i., which will tell you what you need to know as to collecting and preserving 
insects (as, also, animals and birds) for bringing to England. 

Sydney Crowley. —The material of which butterfly-nets arc made is green or white 
Leno, which you can buy by the yard at a draper’s shop. For a book on net- 
making, write to L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2. 

H. H.—’The food for your kestrel is about right. Give rats and mice and pieces of 
meat. In captivity be careful of over-feeding on such food, so endeavour to 
get the bird to feed freely on insects and worms. You cannot train a kestrel 
for hawking. The bird preys mainly upon the small animals of the field. A 
kestrel may be an interesting bird to keep in captivity, but we. certain v do not 
advocate it as a pet. It is a most useful bird and in every way far better in a 
free state. 

Perplexed. —Your best plan will be to exchange one of the mice for another mouse. 
The grey parrot is the best talker of all, though even with these accomplished 
speakers there are degrees of ability. F'or a jackdaw you might inquire of the 
natural history department at either Gam age s, Whiteley’s, or Harrod’s Stores, 
or look for one in some of the Uvc-stock shops in Loadenhall Market. Jackdaws 
are very amusing birds, but they require their fair share of attention. You 
should never keep a jackdaw unless you can let it roam the garden with wings 
clipped until it is quite contented with its home, or else can house it in a very 
large cage. Jackdaws also require a generous supply of food, but they will 
eat almost anything. They should have chiefly dog biscuit and scraps from 
the table, also raw or cooked meat, fruit, berries, insects, and worms. A 
sparrow’s egg or a mouse is a luxury. In choosing a pot of this kind, do not 
forget that the starling can be taught to “ speak ” a few words and also to whistle 
tunes and imitate the song of other birds. It is a wonderful mimic and makes 
a most interesting pet. 


Jimmy. —The remedy is to press down the earth more firmly in the pot, filling up 
with fresh earth, if necessary. 

E. S. Bazeley. —The process is too complicated to be here described, and is mostly 
adopted for the preservation of specimens in museums. Write to Messrs. 
Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 2, asking if they have any book that 
explains the method. 

N. J. P.—As is evidently your own opinion, the subject of the area of distribution 
of certain moths presents a problem that is of much intermit to earnest 
entomologists. At the same time, it is not a topic of such general interest to 
our members as would warrant our here dealing with it at length. You have 
access to a fine Natural History Museum in Dublin, and. judging from your 
letter, are well able to continue your investigations unaided. Such inquiry is 
in every way worth while, and when you read our “ Hawk and Moths ” series of 
monthly notes you will see that there alone are presented several entomological 
“ posers ” that still remain unsolved. 

E. G. Anderson. —The salt “ remedy ” is a cruel one, and has long since been proved 
to be useless. It seems, indeed, almost impossible to cure the disease, but one 
remedy that is sometimes prescribed is a little sulphate of copper in the water. 

A Regular Reader. —Goldfish at present are somewhat difficult to obtain. Try 
Carnage’s, of Holborn, Whiteley’s, Harrod’s Stores, or Palmer & Sons, Upper 
St eet, Islington, near the “ Angel.” Spring is the best time to start. Both 
chickens and rabbits are profitable, and plenty of money is being made by 
rearing them. Write to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
3 St. James’s Square, S.W. i, asking for free pamphlets on poultry and rabbit 
rearing. Your letter of application need not be stamped. 

A Four-Years B.O.P.-he.—1. Try Gamage’s, of Holborn, or Harrod’s Stores, or the 
shops in Leadenhall Market, or Whiteley’s, or Palmer & Sons, Upper Street; 
Islington, N. A cock bird is best. 2. Sunflower seed should on no account 
be given in place of rape seed. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to th\ age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legiblv 
written. 6 ’ 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc. to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

I 1ST or Prizes for Selection Cameras, maenifyins-dasses, colleqtins-cases, fishing-rods, paintine- 
boxes. botanical-albums and presses, loiintain-pens, pocket-knives, pocketccompasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp all urns, and handsome volumes. ’ y ' 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 3rf. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 




J. Rennoldson.—There are simply dozens of books on medals, 
irrespective of war medals. There are books on medals 
for nearly, every nation, ancient and modern. The best 
general list is in the subject catalogue of the London Library, 
of which you will probably find a copy at your public 
library, where you may also find “ Medallic Illustrations 
of English History,” published by the Biitish Museum. 

J. E. HUls.— Books on yachting, boating, and the other subjects 
are published at “ The Field " Office, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, and also at " The Bazaar ” Office, which 
is in the same building. Write for both lists. 

E. C. Milner.—The stamp is an unused halfpenny Natal, 1S82, 
of the ordinary colour and it is worth threepence. 

J. L. Tail— Y ou should get a stamp catalogue and price your 
collection from it. That issued by Stanley Gibbons is as 
good as any and is in two volumes, one for British stamps 
the other for foreign stamps. King Edward's twopenny 
is worth twopence and the fivepenny is worth threepence, 
as arc the others you mention. 

D. M. [Desireux]. —Bushire is in the Persian Gulf. The stamps 
are worth fourpence each. 

A. F. H. —Inquiries regarding temporary commissions in the 
Royal Naval Reserve should be addressed to the Admiralty. 

J. L- Lyster. —What you want is a book on seamanship, not 
one on navigation. Write for list of such books to Messrs. 
Gieve, late Griffin & Co., The Hard, Portsea, Hants. 

J. P. H. —The athletic records of the British Public Schools 
would be given in ” Public School Athletics,” published 
by Sonnenschein, if it is still issued. 

T. N. P.— You may find what you want in ” Rabbit-keeping 
on Money-making Lines,” by W. Powell-Owen, published 
by George Newnes & Co., Southampton Street, Strand, 
at half-a-crown. 

H. F. Golding. —The age of admission to agricultural schools 
is generally about sixteen ; you would get prospectuses by 
writing for them. 

L- Beilis, G. R. J-, and Botanist. —Apply direct for information 
to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, Whitehall, Londcn. 

W- F. Dudley.— The careers you mention are only open to 
those having University degrees, and to obtain those you 
must pass a matriculation examination to begin with. 
W’rite to the Registrar, University of London. South 
Kensington, for particulars regarding matriculation and 
you can continue your studies at home. 

V. Dunn. —The regulation khaki tweed overcoat cannot be 
waterproofed so as to be “ absolutely impervious to water,” 
and yet pass inspection and be comfortable in wear. The 
methods used render it only practically waterproof, generally 
very moderately so. 2. To waterproof boots, take one 
pint of linseed oil, three ounces of yellow wax, two ounces 
of spirits of turpentine, and one ounce of Burgundy pitch. 
Dissolve the pitch in the turpentine. Boil the oil with the 
wax until the wax is dissolved and leave it boiling on the 
fire for half an hour longer. Use a pipkin out of doors 


and only half full as the mixture is highly inflammable. 
Remove the pipkin away from the fire and pour into it the 
cold turpentine and pitch very slowly, as it will effervesce. 
While pouring in, stir the mixture. Leave it to cool and 
pour it ofl into small tin canisters to be used as a paste. 
Apply to the leather with a brush as if it were dubbin ; if it 
gets too hard to work with, warm it in the sun, or very 
gradually before a fire, as it is liable to burn. The boots 
will polish after it as well as they did before. 3. After 
cleaning the brass buttons, rinse them well in cold water, 
wipe them dry, and polish them with soft leather. This 
will pi event their early corrosion, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is mainly due to the acids or salts used in 
the polishing material. 

A. E. Diwden. —The shilling triangular Cape of Good Hope, 
printed in green on white paper, is worth thirty shillings. 
Jt should be imperforate and have the watermark of an 
anchor. 

R. V. (Cardiff). —1. A Dutch postage due stamp. 2. William 
the Third maundy threepence, worth a shilling. 

R. Burnley. —1. Pacchi Postali means parcel post ; the stamp 
is Italian and worth a penny. 2. The egg would seem to 
be that of a swallow’. 

Ireland. —The information is given in the particulars for ad¬ 
mission of naval cadets and boy artificers, obtainable on 
written application to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London. 

N. Djre. —Write to the makers of the films who will send you 
a little pamphlet telling you how to develop them, and 
follow the’instructions exactly. 

A. J. T. —r. Griffith’s ” Modern Fencer,” and Moir’s ” Complete 
Boxer.” 2. ” Great Batsmen ” is by G. W. Beldam and 
C. B. Fry. 3. J. W. H. T. Douglas played for Essex 
and Kanjitsinhji for Sussex. 

F. J. Donnal. —1. There are planes with a speed of 130 miles 
an hour. 2. Tractors are faster than pushers. 3. The 
swiftest British bird of prey is said to be the peregrine 
falcon. 4. A George the Third penny of 1806 is worth 
sixpence. 

A. S Rodgers —1. The birch bark used for writing on is that 
of Detula papyracea, an American tree, not Betula alba, the 
common British birch. 2. See Dr. J. E. Taylor's '* Notes 
on Collecting and Preserving Natural History Objects,” 
and also his ” Common British Fossils.” Both are old and 
good. There is no one book dealing with such a wide 
range of subjects. From the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, you can obtain a ” Handbook of In¬ 
structions for Collectors/' which costs eighteenpence and 
might prove useful. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor , “ B.O.P 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “Correspondence.” As spice is 
limited, only those queues that atft ± general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspoiuents arc reminded lhad. to the “ 9.O.P. ” going to trress some 

time in advance ot publication, replies must necesstridy be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. ^ 



















’•SOME" ALARM. 


EGGS. 


A new lodger had arrived at Mrs. Jenkins’, and, like the 
majority of his fellow-boarders, he had to be early astir. The 
first morning he stumbled over a tin bath on the top stair. 

Lodger and bath rolled with a frightful clatter down the 
stairs and as, with many imprecations, the man picked himself 
up, he heard a drowsy " Right-ho ! ” from one of the other 
residents in the house. 

The victim of the accident complained afterwards of the 
almost criminal carelessness of the individual who had put ihe 
bath on the stairs, and was astonished to hearhis landlady chuckle. 

'* That was Mr. Brown,” she explained genially. “ ’E’s such 
a ’eavy sleeper that only a noise like somebody falling down¬ 
stairs can wake ’im. That’s what 'e calls 'is alarm clock ! ” 

* * * 


He was a sad-faced American tourist. As he seated himself 
in a London restaurant he was immediately attended by an 
obsequious waiter. 

” I want two eggs,” said the American,X'one fried on one 
side, and one on the other.” 

” ’Ow is that, sir ? ” asked the astounded waiter. 

*' Two eggs—one fried on one side, and one on the other.” 

” Very well, sir.” 

The waiter was gone several minutes, and when he returned 
his face was a study. 

" Would you please repeat your horder, sir?” 

” I said, very distinctly, two eggs—one fried on one side, 
and one on the other.” 

Oppressive silence, and 'then a dazed, ” Very well, 
sir.” 


BEYOND HIM. 

A party of wounded soldiers was busy sight-seeing in 
Edinburgh, when one of them thus addressed a raw-looking but 
stalwart policeman, ” Say, Robert, can you tell whereabouts is 
John Knox’s house ? ” 

“ John Knox,” repeated the puzzled policeman. " Is he 
lang in Edinburgh ? 

“ What ! ”, said the Tommy. " John Knox has been dead 
over three hundred years.” 

“Three hundred years,” roared the amazed policeman, “an’ 
me only been here a fortnicht! ” 


WRONGLY NAMED. 

Major E. R. M. English, Lon¬ 
don's new Assistant Provost- 
Marshal. is lond of telling a 
story concerning the colonel of 
a famous Highland regiment 
who, on his retirement, built fer 
himself a snug little residence 
which he named "The Retreat.” 
He engaged as his gardener an 
old soldier from the same regi¬ 
ment, and the colonel showed 
him round with evident pride. 

“ And what do you think of 
it ? ” he finally asked. 

“ Fine ! ” was the comment. 
” But I dinna like that,” point¬ 
ing to the name on the entrance 
gate. 

“ Why ? ” asked the colonel. 
" What's the matter with if ? ” 

“ Weel, sir,” was the reply, 
as the old soldier drew himself 
up, “ ye ken ye never heard 
that word in oor old corps.” 



This time the waiter was gone longer, and when he came back 
he said anxiously : 

” Would it be asking too much, sir ? I cawn’t think I ’ave 
the right liorder, sir, y’know.” 

” Two eggs,” said the American sadly, and patiently, " one 
fried one side, and one on the other.” 

More oppressive silence—and then faintly from the waiter— 
” Very well, sir.” 

This time he w r as gone still longer. When he returned his 
collar was unbuttoned, his hair dishevelled, and his face scratched 
and bleeding. Leaning over the waiting patron he whispered 

beseechingly : 

" Would you mind tyking 
boiled eggs, sir ? I’ve 'ad some 
words with the cook.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
* COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HAND80ME VOL¬ 
UME is ottered eacn mouth lor the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of 
the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected 
the source must be stated. Stories tor 
this page, which must be submitted on 
or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on oostcards, if desired, and in all 
cases tire name and address of the 
sender must be clearly written. The 
Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as finah 
Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4, BouverieStreet, London,E.C:4, 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny 
Story Competition.” 


Ml NTING THE PREHISTORIC TURKEY. 

Yes, but whose will be the Christmas dii n.r ? ? ? 


The winner of this month's 
prize is F. Mitchell, 26 Cran- 
leigh Road, Harringay, N., for 
the St o rye tie entitled “ ‘ Some ’ 
Alarm.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Pater, by Spottiswoode, Ballantync & Co. Ltd., Colchester , London and Eton. 
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the 


Rescue of Luzan. 


A Story of the Philippines. 


By JOHN COMFORT. 



?I-IE bamboos rustled and 
stirred, there was a 
whispering of dry leaves. 
This might have been fi om 
the night wind sighing 
through the l’anduna Valley, 
but Jim Dacre raised his head 
with a jerk and listened hard. 
He thought of spies, and he knew 
that the Guinagas were not to be 
trusted. 

A cloud was creeping over the face 
of the moon. In two minutes the 
light would be too indistinct for him to see if anyone crossed 
the open space between the forestand the camp. He had 
been so sound asleep that even now he was wondering if that 
whispering noise in the bamboos might not be part of his 
dream. He had been dreaming of treachery to the camp 
when he awoke so suddenly and from no apparent cause. 

Ah, there it was again ! He was wide awake now, and 
able to detect footsteps—the steady tread of feet clad in 
boots. So it was not the Guinagas that were on the move, 
for they to a man tvere barefoot . 

He rose softly, wriggling himself clear of liis blanket 
Then, listening for a moment, he slid into the shadow of 
the bamboos and crept cautiously in the direction of the 
marching feet. A company of men were passing along 
the narrow track through the bamboos, coming up from 
the river apparently. That meant they weie going by the 
short cut to Luzan, and Luzan had only yesterday been 
taken by the Americans. 


Then these men were a detachment of the enemy forces, 
and they were marching to surprise the town and to re¬ 
capture it if possible. They would do it, loo, for the 
United States soldiers were so dead beat that they were 
just lying round like logs, sleeping c £f their fatigue. Jim 
had seen them when he left Luzan. and he would not have 
been surprised to know that no sentries had been set or, 
if they were, that they were asleep at their post. 

What a shame if Luzan dropped into enemy hands 
again! How horrible if there was to be more lighting 
and bloodshed. The town had been nearly ruined by the 
many struggles for it in the past two years, and the towns¬ 
folk knew that their only chance of peace and prosperity 
lay in the protection of the American Government. 

The men were still steadily tramping along the narrow 
track through the bamboos—what a lot of them there must 
be! They were going by the short cut which led through 
the cane brake, and over the Peter Ridge to Luzan. it 
was called the short cut, but Jim knew there was a nearer 
way still, and that was by the gtony ridge through the 
swamp. But that was a track no one would dare to take 
who did not know the ground well ; lor treacherous mud 
holes yawned for the unwary, and shifting sands made 
firm ground into danger spots for those who were strange 
to the road. 

Jim knew that track. He had been backwards and 
forwards between Luzan and the up-river villages during 
the last six months, until it was his boast that he 
could do the journey blindfold, either by the stone road 
where the bush carts went, or the track through the bam¬ 
boos, or by the ridge through the swamp. 
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If he ran, he could reach Luzan before that column of 
marching men. But he would have to run nearly every 
step of the way, or he would be too late. He crept cau¬ 
tiously to the spot where Mumbo, the head carrier, lay 
snoring, and rousing the man with difficulty, told him to 
keep guard over the camp-stuff and not to go forward 
until he, Jim, appeared again. Then he set out, but he 
carried his blanket with him-, for only too well he knew he 
might have to use it to help him over the soft places in 
the swamp trail. 

There was one part of the way where the swamp track 
and the path through 
the bamboos ran so close 
to each other that Jim 
had to march with the 
slow steady stride of 
the soldier, so that the 
troop might not guess 
that anyone except 
themselves was stirring 
in that leafy wilderness. 

Then the swamp track 
led sheer down into a 
dark, deep stream. Jim 
knew that stream. He 
had come very near 
losing his life there 
about a month ago. 

To-night he caught hold 
of a slender young 
rubber tree, and bend¬ 
ing it down used it as a 
jumping pole, swinging himself across the water and drop¬ 
ping safely to the ground on the other side. 

Now he dared to run. He pelted along the narrow 
track through the high grass at top speed. So much 
time had been lost, that he must put his best foot first if 
he would reach Luzan in time. The night was so hot 
that he would have been glad to throw his blanket away, 
but that he dared not do, for he might need it so badly 
later on when he got right into the swamp. 

Ah I what was that ? In his haste he had caught his 
foot in a long trailing vine, and he came crash To the 
ground. He w r as half stunned by the fall; for he had hit 
his head against the protruding root of a nonoko tree. 
As he lay trying to get his wind back, he felt a squirming 
underneath him, which roused him at once. He sprang 
up in a great hurry, and bolted away as if he had been 
shot, for he knew that he had by ill chance happened on 
a big water-snake, one of the kind that strongly resents 
interference, and that if he did not get away as fast as 
possible he would certainly have to fight for his life. He 
simply went by leaps and bounds now, and was thankful 
that the moonlight made the track almost as plain as by 
day. He could see where the thick mat of vines and 
creepers crossed the narrow path, and he leaped them, 
as he reached them, to prevent further disaster. 

He was on the edge of the swamp now. Dark clumps 
of mangrove trees rose up on both sides shutting out the 
bright moonlight. Jim checked his iunning into a sober 
walk; he had need to be wary now; one false step, and he 
would slip from the narrow ridge of firm giound into the 
black mud of the swamp, and then—well, he would not 
be of much use to Luzan, or to anywhere else. The ground 
seemed to crumble under him, his left foot had slipped. 
With a desperate efiort he gripped one of the long slender 
roots of the mangrove tiee, and literally swung himself 
into safety again, it had been a near share, though, 
and he felt the perspiration pouring down his face. It 
was lucky for him that he had humped his blanket iound 
his neck to be out of the way, and so he had both hands 
free. 

It was in the minute's pause as he clung to the mangrove 
root, getting his breath back lor the next plunge forward, 
that he heard a shout for help. 

Who could possibly be wandering in that place at dead 
of night ? Jim decided that his ears had plac ed him false 


—most likely he was in a blue funk, and so thought he heard 
things. He plunged forward, went perhaps ten steps, and 
again had to swing himself across a bad place by the help 
of those slender upstanding roots. There it was again, a 
sharp cry of distress. 

" Hullo 1 where are you ? ” called out Jim in the best 
Filipino-Spanish that he. could muster, which, by the way, 
was very bad indeed. 

" Here, here, make haste, I’m being sucked down 1 ” 

The voice was so urgent, and so full of fear, that Jim forgot 
everything but the need to rescue the one who was in such 

extremity; and clinging 
to the mangrove roots 
to keep himself from 
falling, he made his way 
with difficulty in the 
direction of the crying. 

A man had slipped 
from the track and was 
embedded to the 
shoulders in black mud ; 
he was sinking slowly 
and surely to a horrible 
death. A big man he 
was, apparently, and 
Jim wondered whether 
he unaided would be 
strong enough to drag 
him out. Groaning a 
good bit over the hind¬ 
rance to his errand, he 
slid the comer of his 
blanket through the cartridge-belt of the man in the mud, 
and tying it in a secure knot passed the blanket round a 
root of mangrove t hat was nearest to the poor wretch; then, 
setting his teeth hard, he started to tug his hardest. Would 
the blanket, which was only an ordinary trade article, hold ? 
Would he be strong enough to pull the fellow out ? Would 
the work of rescue take so long that he would be too late to 
warn Luzan of the coming of the enemy ? 

He had to act, not to question. Flitting every bit of 
his strength into his tug, he strove and strove. The man 
was coming—no, he was slipping back. No, he was not. 
he was beginning to help himself ! Just as Jim felt he 
could not possibly bear any more, the strain relaxed, and 
with a sucking, squelching noise the swamp victim 
crawled from the mud, and clung gasping to the root that 
Jim had used as a fulcrum. 

It rvas a'near shave, and I am grateful for your help,” 
said the man, speaking in a slow, gasping fashion which 
showed how great the strain had been. Then he jerked out 
in a great hurry, “ Can you guide me to the Peter I\idge 
that looks down on Luzan ? " 

Jim hesitated. The man was a soldier, he could see ; 
most likely he w r as an officer, for he spoke like an educated 
pet son. 

“ Can you guide me to the Peter Ridge ? " demanded 
the man again sharply, then he added, " I can pay you, for 
that and for getting me out of the mud too, only you will 
have to wait till I join up with those I shall meet there.” 

Jim gave a little jump of astonishment. He had thought 
at the first that the voice of the mired man sounded familiar. 
Now he knew who it was—an enemy chief known as Datto 
Lalanao, one of the most dangerous of the insurgent leadeis. 

” It is quite along way to the Peter Ridge fiom here.” said 
Jim slowly, and with intent to gain time; for he really did 
not know what to do, and his heart was thumping at a 
great rate as a wild and daring scheme flashed into his 
mind. 

“ A long way, is it ? ” There was doubt and suspicion in 
the tone of the chief, then he jerked out, “ The fellow who 
was guiding me said that it was near.” 

" Where is he, the man who guided you ? ” demanded 
Jim rather anxiously. It would certainly complicate mat¬ 
ters considerably and upset his plans if he had two men 
to deal with at this juncture. 

Datto Lalanao laughed in a hard and callous fashion. 
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" He is down therein the swamp. For the last ten minutes 
before you came I had to stand upon him. He pitched 
in first and dragged me after him, so he deserved that I 
should have to use him as a footstool. Now, then, are you 
going to guide me to the Peter Ridge ? ” 

“ Yes. I can guide you,” said Jim, in a sulky-sounding 
tone. ” But I warn you that, if we pitch into the swamp, 
it is you who will be the footstool next time, not me.” 

“ Very well, I will take the risk,” said the chief with a 
laugh. Hewasnotill pleased with the spirit shown by Jim, 
who, he could*see, was only a boy, and he grew quite talka¬ 
tive and confidential as they hurried along the track that 
led now through high grass towards a hill that was clothed 
from foot to summit with thick forest. 

Jim spoke very little. He was feeling pretty well strung 
up. He had come out to warn Luzan. Now 
fate had delivered into his hand the one man 
above all others who had brought trouble on 
the fair and prosperous town. It was in the 
mind of Jim that if he could lure Datto 
Lalanao to the high 
ground west of Luzan, 
under the pretence that 
they were making for the 
Peter Ridge, he could 
deliver the chief into the 
custody of the American 
soldiers, who would do 
with him as they saw fit. 

But how was he to 
accomplish this, and to 
warn the town at the 
same time ? That was 
the puzzle that was ab¬ 
sorbing Jim, to the ex¬ 
clusion of every other 
thought, as he plodded 
on through the bright 
moonlight with the 
mired man dragging 
heavily along by his side. 

” Is it much farther ? ” 
demanded Lalanao. pre¬ 
sently'. " If it is, I shall 

have to stay here and 
rest while you take a 
message. Are you to be 
trusted, I wonder ? ” 

" Try me," said Jim 
briefly ; but he felt 
pretty bad, for it was 
horrible to fail any one, 
even if the "any one ” 
chanced to be an 
enemy. 

" I must, since there 
is nothing else to be 
done,” said the chief, 

with such a sound of failure in his voice that Jim found 
it in his heart to be sorry for the fellow. " Do \ ou make 
your way to the Peter Ridge as fast as you can go. A 
sentry will stop you most likely, but the password is 
Salameta; then you are to ask for Datto Albaco, say to 
him that the chief has failed, and that he must throw his 
forces on to the town in the dark hour before the dawn. 
Do you understand ? Now, say it over to me, that I may 
be sure you will not muddle the business.” 

Jim repeated his message with the sulky air of one who 
has been sent on an unwelcome errand, though, truth to 
tell, he was feeling downright jubilant over this wonderful 
chance of delaying the attack and giving the people of 
Luzan a chance to defend and to hold their town. Then 
he set off again. One backward look he gave before he 
passed round a bend in the track, and his last sight of 
Lalanao was pathetic enough ; for the chief had tumbled 
into a weak-looking heap on the ground, and was evidently 
very bad indeed. 


Once out of sight, Jim had to double back for a little 
distance to find the track that would lead him to the Peter 
Ridge; then away he pelted, and before the moon dipped 
out of sight behind the dark wall of the forest, he was 
climbing the steep ascent of the ridge. 

Suddenly, out of the shadow of a dense patch of young 
silag palms, stepped a soldier, and pointing a rifle full at 
Jim demanded his business and where he was bound. 

" Salameta. I come from the chief, and I must speak with 
Datto Albaco,” panted Jim, who was pretty considerably 
out of breath between haste and nervousness. 

"You can’t, for he isn’t here,” answered the sentry 
with a cheerful grin. Then he asked, " What do you want 
with him any way ? ” 

For a brief moment Jim hesitated. Then, remembering 



“Putting every 
bit of bis strength into his tug, 
he strove and strove.” (See 
page 170.) 


that I.uzan was still unwarned, and that, although he might 
delay ihe enemy, even that would not be of much use unless 
he could reach Luzan in time, he blurted out the message 
given to him by the chief, and begged the soldier to pass 
it on to the one in authority. 

" You wait here, I will summon the captain of our divi¬ 
sion,” said the soldier. " But I warn you. boy, that it will 
be the worse for you if you have bungled your message, 
or got it wrong in any way. Now, don't move an inch, or I 
warn you that you will be shot, for this silag scrub has more 
eyes to-night than it ever had before ; so if you value your 
miserable little life, just be careful and do as you are told.” 

Jim nodded in token of complete understanding, then 
stood like a figure carved in stone until the soldier stepped 
into the shadow of the silag scrub, at which moment he 
dropped to the ground as if he had been shot, and for a 
moment lay listening hard. The soldier did not turn. 
Jim could hear his heavy tread going straight on. No 
rifle-shot rang out from anywhere. Plainly that speech, 
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about the silag scrub being full of eyes, was just bluff and 
nothing else. Now was his chance of making himself scarce. 
Rising to his feet when he had wriggled almost as far as 
the shadow of the silag scrub, Jim was making a clean bolt 
for it, when the report of a rifle rang out. there was a 
hoarse shout, and twenty men seemed to be blast ins into 
the open from every direction. But Jim had a moment’s 
start, and although theie was a scorching pain on his left 
cheek, and he could feel moisture that was not perspira¬ 
tion dripping down by the side of his chin, he did not 
stop to investigate, but dashed forward at top speed. 
There was the danger that he might run straight into 
the arms of the enemy, but he had to take that risk. 
How he ran! The shouting behind him grew fainter 
and fainter. He was down the ridge now—a little 
farther on, and he had reached the stone road that led 
to the town, and was pelting along the last mile between 
the rice-fields on the one side and the ctjffee plantations 
on the other. 

But his strength was failing him. That scorching pain 


at the side of his face was like a raging fire, and the blood 
was pouring from liis wound. Would he be able to reach 
the town and give warning in time ? There was the first 
house 1 No, it wasn't, that, was only a ruin that should 
have been pulled down long ago. He could go no farther. 
He had ceased to run straight, he was staggering all over 
the road like a drunken man, he was going to tall. Suddenly 
a pair of strong arms gripped him—then a voice with a 
nasal twang inquired : 

" Hullo, sonny, what is wrong ? ” 

Jim had just sufficient strength left to blurt out his 
message, then he subsided into a limp heap and did not 
know much more for some time. When he came to himself 
again, they told him that the Filipino forces had been 
beaten off, thanks to the warning he had brought, and 
that Datto Lalanao had been found lying dead in the place 
where Jim had left him. And that was how it was that 
Jim Dacre was able to save the town, which has flourished 
amazingly since then, under the support and safety of the 
American Government. 


Be Prepared! 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


Y OU’RE a scout—be prepared 
For the turns of the way. 

For the stile, wall, and hillside, 
For blue sky and grey; 

For the sign passed unnoticed— 

Your leader's scratched sign— 

For the miles nearly twenty 
You mapped out as nine. 



. Bowler, batsman, or fieldsman, 

Be ready for all 
Of the chances of fortune, 

The rise and the fall ; 

Don't whine if a loser; 

Don’t brag ii you gain ; 

Light comes and conies darkness 
Howe’er you complain. 

The sentry on duty, 

Mis gun to liis hand, 

Beneath the stars’ beauty, 

In moon-silvered land, 

He’s prepared for stirred grasses, 
Slight sounds and small signs, 
He’s alert till night passes, 

And dawn’s o’er the lines. 

In the moan of the slaughter, 

'Mid wash of the wave, 

The Motherland sees them, 

Her vigilant brave ; 

Prepared for all dangers, 

Swift, sleepless, and bold, 

So they will be for ever, 

So have been of old. 

Great Grenville prepared 
To give battle though he 
Had but the “ Revenge ’’— 

One to fight fifty-three 1 
Gordon waiting death’s darkness, 
Disdainful of flight; 

Lawrence keeping at Lucknow 
The Flag at its height: 

England’s paladins these, 

They were ready and calm 
For the conflict, the vigil, 

The wound, and the palm. 

Be ready as they were, 

As theirs be your strength, 

And the " Well done 1 ” of England 
Your laurels at length I 
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Scenes of Pantomime Stories. 

How “The Babes in the Wood,” “Little Jack Horner,” 
“Dick Whittington,” “Robin Hood,” etc., originated. 

By T. W. WILKINSON. 

H ERE we are again ! ” Many other stories which form the basis of pantomime 
Once more the are certainly “ our very own,” notwithstanding that their 

festive season— origin in some cases is more or less obscure. We can claim 

the season of holi- “ Humptv Dumpty,” who is believed to have been a bold, 

days, of good fare and good bad baron in the stirring days of King John. “ Jack 

will, of parties and panto- and Jill ” also is ours, because it refers to the complete 

mime—has come round, and amalgamation between the Saxons and Normans. And 

not the least welcome of its nobody can dispute our claims to " Little Bo-Peep.” Not 

feature is the clown’s greeting after the curtain has that there e.er was a prototype of the maiden who. be- 

descendei on the gorgeous transformation scene ribboned crook in hand, trills so bevvitchingly in front 

Pantomime is as essential a part of the Christmas festi- of the flock—the very small flock—of sheep belonging to 

vities as the plum-pudding itself, and just as purely a the gentleman who hires out every kind of live stock, 

British institution. But most of the tales we dramatise from humming-birds to elephants, for stage purposes, 

have been borrowed by us from other countries. “ Sinbad Here again we are m the region of allegory. Little Bo- 

the Sailor,” as most of us know—for we remember our Peep represents the friar who, in Anglo-Saxon days, went 

‘‘Arabian Nights”—is from the East; “Bluebeard,” round collecting for the monasteries, and the “sheep” 

" Cinderella,” and “ Tom Thumb ” are as obviously French ; were the faithful, by whose " tails ” was meant the offerings 

" Jack and the Beanstalk ” we owe to Germany ; and they brought with them. 

" Puss in Boots ” undoubtedly comes to us from Italy. We owe nothing to any other country', again, for the 

Some of the old, familiar tales, however, are English " Babes in the Wood,” the personages in which pathetic 

through and through—manifestly so. What about drama, indeed, are said to have lived in Norfolk. According 

" Robinson Crusoe ” ? Even after admitting that Defoe to popular belief in that county, the actual scene of the 

“ lifted ” the framework of his immortal story from the wicked uncle’s deed was Wayling (a corruption of Wayland) 

journals kept by Alexander Selkirk during his twenty-two W'ood, between Watton and Kimberley, where there can 

years’ solitary sojourn in the island of Juan 
Fernandez, nobody can deny that the story of 
the castaway is not an English, or, at any rate, 

British, product. 

Just as much our own is “ Old Mother Hub¬ 
bard,” which was written by a Tadv named 
Sarah Catherine Martin, whose models were a 
housekeeper and her dog at Yealmpton. Devon. 

Some yeirsago the Vicar of Yealmpton issued 
a humor jus appeal for funds to rebuild the 
tower of " Old Mother Hubbard’s Church.” 

It was in the name of the venerable dame 
herself (" to say nothing of the dog ”), w ho 
was made to declare : 

" I was housekeeper to the squire of 
Yealmpton over one hundred years ago, and 
Sarah Catherine Martin wrote that rhyme 
about me and my dog. The original presenta¬ 
tion book is still in the squire’s house, and in it 
is this note : ‘ Original Presentation Copy of 
Mother Hubbard, written at Kitley by Sarah 
Catherine Martin, and dedicated to John 
Pollexfen Bastard, M.P. Mother Hubbard 
was, as is believed, the housekeeper at Kitley 
at that time.’ ” Then follows the dedication, 
dated June i, 1805. 

We can also claim, perhaps, another mother— 
the classic Mother Goose—because she, though not exactly still be seen the stump of the oak under which the dead 

English, was a native of the British States of America. Born bodies of the abandoned children are reputed to have been 

in 1665, she was, after marriage, Elizabeth Foster, and took found. The tree was struck by lightning and reduced 

as her second husband a widower, Isaac Goose, who had to matchwood in 1879, and its fame was such that people 

ten children. As she herself was the mother of six, she had from all parts of the county visited the spot for the purpose 

" so many children she didn't know what to do,” and she of obtaining fragments of it, some of them paying hand- 

invented rhymes to keep them quiet. Apparently this somely for a mere chip. Moreover, a neighbouring farm- 

device was successful ; for when one of her daughters house—Griston Old Hall, the ancient manor-house—has 

married a printer, and when she went to live under his been known for centuries as the “ house of the wicked 

roof, she repeated her rhymes to her grandchildren. Thus uncle,” and formerly contained carvings representing the 

it was that they were heard by her son-in-law, who—O " Babes in the Wood.” 

admirable judge !—thought them so good that he published As far as can be traced, the origin of the story w as a 
them under the title, " Songs for the Nursery ; or, Mother ballad first published at Norwich by Thomas Millington 
Goose’s Melodies.” in 1595, though, of course, tins may have had some founda- 



Frontispiece of Eighteenth Century Chapbook: 
‘‘The Children in the Wood.” 
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The Whittington Stone, Highgate Hill. 

tion in fact. Originally this ballad bore the commonplace 
title, " The Norfolk Gentleman," which ultimately de¬ 
veloped into "The Children in the Wood"—a great improve¬ 
ment—and finally reached the now familiar form, " The 
Babes in the Wood.” Presumably, it was well known 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, because the 
insurrectionary hordes which then infested the Wicklow 
mountains and the woods of Enniscorthy were called the 
" Babes in the Wood." 

Another all-English tale is "Jack Horner,” the hero of 
which was traditionally a real historical personage. Two 
versions of it are current in Somerset. According to the 
most circumstantial, the Abbot of Glastonbury, learning 
that Henry VIII. had uttered some sharp words on hearing 
of the building of such a kitchen (the famous round kitchen 
at Glastonbury) as even the royal purse could not afford, 
thought it would be prudent to placate his Majesty, and 
hit upon a playful method of accomplishing his purpose. 
As it was Christmas time, he would send to the King a 
present of a pie, under the crust of which should be con¬ 
cealed the deeds of a dozen manors. The pie was made 
and entrusted to John Horner, who was charged to deliver 
it to the King. While the messenger was travelling to 
London in a wagon—for coaches had only just been in¬ 
troduced, and even Wolsey himself did not possess one— 
he raised the crust of the pie and abstracted the deeds of 
the manor of Mells, and when he returned he told the Abbot 
that the King had given them to him. He was, however, 
found out, or, at least, suspected. Hence the lines : 

Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer [of the wagon], 

Eyeing his Christmas pie. 

He put in a thumb 

And pulled out a plumb [the deeds of Mells], 
And said, " What a brave boy am I I ” 

Similar is the other version of the story. When the 
monasteries and their property were seized, orders were 
given that the title-deeds of the abbey and estate of Mells 
should be surrendered to the commissioners. Now, the roads 
at this time were infested with robbers, and consequently 
the transport of valuables was very risky. So the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, after having decided to give up the deeds, 
concluded that the best way of preventing them from being 
seized in transit would be to enclose them in a pasty, 
which should ostensibly be an ordinary present to one of 
the commissioners. The deeds were accordingly placed 
in a pie, and sent by a messenger named Jack Homer, the 
son of poor parents living in the neighbourhood, with the 
result described in the rhyme. 


Unfortunately for the truth of " history,” however, the 
story of " Jack Horner ” appears to have originated in the 
fertile brain of John Still, sometime Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and, in any case, it is said to have no historical 
foundation. Though the Homers still possess the estate 
of Mells, and though for centuries every' scion of their house 
has been named John, the " plum,” it is stated, came to 
them by purchase from the King, and not in consequence 
of theft from a pie. 

Also English, according to some authorities, is " Jack, 
the Giant Killer,” though nearly as many places claim 
that redoubtable hero of pantomime as claimed Homer dead. 
A Scottish clergyman has laboured hard to show that he was 
born on the banks of the Tweed, another local historian 
puts him in the more fitting envirynment of Cornwall, 
and a third makes him a Salopian, stating that the famous 
house he built is Cherrington Manor. Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree ? 

.If we pass on now to “ Dick Whittington,” we shall get 
on firmer ground. For the story of the runaway appren¬ 
tice and his famous cat is, in the main, exclusively English, 
notwithstanding that a wonderful cat figures in many' a 
folk-tale of other lands. The marvellous achievements 
of the popular pantomime hero are supposed to be based 
on those of Sir Richard Whittington, the son of a poor 
Gloucestershire knight. This industrious boy', who was 
born in 1350, came to London while still young, and 
was apprenticed to Hugh Fitzwarren, a mercer, and ulti¬ 
mately became Lord Mayor of London three or four times— 
an office he filled with great distinction. His hospitality 
was regal, and his wealth so great that he could afford to 
indulge in those freaks of generosity by which wealthy 
merchants of his time sometimes benefited needy monarchs. 
On one occasion he invited a royal creditor to the Guildhall 
and cancelled his debt—a very large one—by destroying 
the bonds before his eyes. 

All this is indisputable fact; but the better known inci¬ 
dents in Whittington's career as set forth on the stage— 
his running away,, his resting by a stone at the foot of 
Highgate Hill, and his hearing in the sound of Bow Bells 
the voice of his good angel, " Turn again, Whittington, 



The Whittington Monument, Highgate Hill. 
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thrice Lord Mayor of London ”—are probably fabulous, adorned,” as Mark Twain would have said, by the initials 
Though Stow, London’s historian, relates an actual of generations of travellers. 

happening very similar to that popularly credited to This is due to the circumstance that in the coaching age 
Whittington, the earliest authority for the picturesque northward-bound travellers almost invariably stopped to 
wayside episode is Johnson’s "Crown Garland of Roses,” quaff a cup at the spring. Evelyn, who passed it in 1654, 
published nearly two centuries after Sir Richard’s drank some of its water, and he recorded in his Diary that 
death. near it there was “ a stone chaire and an iron ladle to 

Highgate Hill, however, will always be associated with drink out chained to the seat.” Even then the custom of 
the runaway apprentice. For many years—till, in fact, “ tasting a cup ” at the well was established, and it was 
comparatively recent times—there stood at the foot of it generally observed till railways came in, partly because 
a stone which bore his name and was supposed to be that the coaches changed horses at an inn hard by, and because, 
on which he leaned when he heard the sound of Bow Bells. in consequence, passengers had leisure to visit the well 
Through the misguided energy of a soulless highway sur- and other ” lions ” of the neighbourhood, 
veyor, to whom a stone was " that, and nothing more,” Not very far distant, at Kirklees Hall, is another spot 
this storied wayside object was in the end removed and still more closely linked with Robin Hood—the reputed 
converted into common road metal. But the spot is still scene of his death. At one time the hall was a religious 
marked. On or near it, and surmounted by. a lamp, is house occupied by Cistercian nuns, one of whom, it is said, 
a modem stone bearing the bled the outlaw- to death as she 

was tending him in sickness. 
He is believed to have been 
buried in the surrounding park, 
w here his grave, which is pro¬ 
tected by railings, is still visited 
by many people. Unlike the 
grave of his staunch comrade, 
Little John, which is in Hath- 
crsage churchyard, Derbyshire, 
and bears a board, inscribed 
” Little John’s Grave,” it has 
nothing to show whose mortal 
remains lie in it. But formerly 
passers-by read on it an epitaph, 
the most popular version of 
which was found among the 
papers of Dr. Gale, sometime 
Dean of York : 

Hear undernead dis laitl stone 
Laiz Robert earl of lfuntingtoun 
Nea arcir ver az hie sa geud 
An pipl kauld him Robin Heud 
Sick outlawz az hi an iz men 
Vil England nivr si agen. 

The site of the grave was 
fixed, according to tradition, by 
the shooting of an arrow. Con¬ 
scious that his end was near. 
In front of it is a statue of the _ the renowned outlaw asked that 

traditional Whittington in a Robin Hood's Well, on the Great North Road. the window of the room in 

listening attitude, pretty much w-hich he lay should 1 e opened, 

as he is represented (minus the milestone, &c.) on the posters drew- his trusty bow to him once more, and discharged an 
at Christmas. arrow into the park, with a request that where it fell 

But of all the tales that form the basis of pantomime, there he should lie. His dying wish was carried out. He 
” Robin Hood ” is the most typically English. Well did was buried 0:1 the exact spot where the arrow had fallen. 
Scott turn to it when writing ” Ivanhoe,” in which the At these things some of the grave and learned scoff, 
freebooter figures as Locksley ; for the popular conception Confident that such a person never existed, that William 
of Robin Hood and his merry men is full of certain phases Tell is a myth, and that, in short, all, or nearly all, our 
of life that were peculiar to our ow-n land. popular stories have no real foundation in fact, they would 

No hero of pantomime is more celebrated over the country- have us dismiss them as despicable nonsense. Eut we 
side. To think of Sherwood Forest without him is im- need not scrutinise our pantomime tales in the spirit of 
possible, and most people know of several caves named the w-retclied scientist who attempted to overthrow our 
afterhim. More than one wayside well, also, is distinguished old friend, Robinson Crusoe. 

in the same manner, the best known forming a conspicuous ” Good gracious! ” he exclaimed. " The thing is impos- 
object on the Great North Road, a short distance from sible—utterly impossible! As the rice sown by the cast- 
Doncaster. Here Robin Hood is said to have met the away had been wetted, and so deprived of its fructifying 
Bishop of Hereford, whom, after holding him to heavy properties, it could not germinate. Ridiculous! ” 
ransom, he made dance a jig round an oak in Skelbroke No. Do not let us inquire too closely about the amount 
Park. The tree itself long since disappeared; but the of truth in our pantomime tales, but let us rather be thank- 
spot on w-hich it is reputed to have stood is still known ful that we have them to amuse and delight us year after 
as " Bishop’s Tree Root.” Over the spring, since about year. Not ours the attitude which may be appropriate to 
1700, has been a stone structure, which is ” hallowed and academic aloofness. 


inscription : 

WHITTINGTON STONE. 

Sir 

Richard Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor 
of London. 

1397 Richard II. 

1406 Henry IV. 

1420 Henry V. 

Sheri 2 in 1393. 

This stone w-as restored, 

The railing fixed and lamp erected 
A.D, 1869. 

This inscription is not, it is 
said, historically accurate, be¬ 
cause Whittington was, in fact, 
four times Lord Mayor of 
London—twice in Richard II.’s 
reign, once in Henry- IV.’s, 
and once in Henry V.’s. From 
one point ol view, however, the 
alleged inaccuracy is a positive 
merit. 

Sir Richard is lurther com¬ 
memorated on Highgate Hill 
by Whittington’s College, an 
almshouse founded by him, 
and originally erected on Col¬ 
lege Hill, in the City of London. 





A Public School Story. 


By KENT CARR, 

Author of “ The Shaping of JephsonV,” " Brought to Heel," 
"The Boy Bondsman," etc. 


CHAPTER X. 

RASPBERRIES. 

“ Tfc ISS Towse I be—naughty Miss Towse ! ” the 

|\/l baby informed them, with an indescribably 

It X wicked twinkle in her Vandyke-brown eyes. 

The name roused pregnant memories. “ Per¬ 
haps she belongs to Mother Towse at the farm,” suggested 
the Dumpling. “ I believe they have a kid there.” 

" I suppose it’s up to us to return it to them, then,” 
said St. Maur. He was quite unused to babies and looked 
absolutely unnerved at the prospect. 11 Shall we go back 
to your nice home, Miss Muflet ? ” he wheedled. 

Miss Towse sucked her finger. “ Sail we, or sail we 
s’ant ? ” she murmured doubtfully. 

“ Toss for it ! ” St. Maur advised. 

Put Miss Towse found herself able to make up her mind 
without resorting to such extreme measures. The feel¬ 
ing that she was a stranger in a land that was not hers 
suddenly overtook her. The rosy mouth drooped. "Want 
Mammy ! ” she faltered, her underlip quivering piteously. 

“ Right-O. Don’t cry, that’s all,” exclaimed St. Maur 
hurriedly. " We’ll take you back to her, honour bright. 
You tool along back, and we’ll come with you.” 

But this did not suit Miss Towse’s views at all. 
“ Tarry ! ” she ordered, holding out two plump arms. 

“ She means she wants you to carry her,” interpreted 
Carrots again. 

" Oh, my hat ! ” groaned St. Maur. " Why me ? What 
have I done ? ” But he picked up the pink ball gently 
enough and perched her on his shoulder. From this vantage- 
point, with her little strap shoes beating a tattoo on his 
chest, Miss Towse recovered her spirits. She became 
conversational. And soon it was forced upon them that, 
though her looks were irreproachable, her morals were 
far from being en suite. 

She put one chubby hand to the pocket of her overall 


and waggled it suggestively. “ Dis dood baby’s dot 
a pocket. 'Oo dot a penny ? ” she inquired. 

" I daresay,” answered St. Maur. “ Mind if it’s a 
silver one ? ” 

Miss Towse did not seem hypercritical on the point 
and received the half-crown St. Maur pressed into her 
pudgy palm quite graciously. Gratitude seemed to be 
among her qualities, too. She stroked St. Maur’s cheek 
with a moist hand and sought for a term of endearment 
that would fittingly convey her appreciation of him. 
At last she found one. 

“ Moo-cow ! ” she observed sweetly. 

St. Maur gave an embarrassed grin, while the other two 
went off into shrieks of laughter. But Miss Towse’s self- 
possession was proof against such ill-mannered mirth. 
Moreover, she believed in acknowledging her indebtedness. 
From the sinister recesses of her overall pocket she fished 
out what had once been a jujube coated with sugar. A 
paucity of this commodity on one side seemed to suggest 
that the lady had licked it off. 

” 'Oo have a tweetie ?—say 1 no,’ ” she said in a breath. 
” No ! ” said St. Maur, with exemplary promptitude, and 
Miss Towse’s good opinion of him deepened. 

“ Kind moo-cow ! ” she commented, and again the 
Dumpling and Carrots chortled. 

A sudden disposition on Miss Towse’s part to eat the 
half-crown, which had to be dealt with firmly by St. Maur, 
and the upshot of which left him hot and shaken, now- 
threatened to disturb the harmony of the proceed¬ 
ings. Carrots hastily sought to divert the injured party's 
attention. 

“ Look at the pretty gee-gee in the field, baby,” he said 
ingratiatingly, pointing to an animal in the distance. 

But Miss Towse was not to be appeased so easily. “ Dat 
gee-gee, ’e be Mr. Bull 1 ” she remarked crushingly. 

“ He doesn't seem a success as a naturalist, does he, 
Mother Bunch ? ’’ grinned St. Maur. 

“ Well, we all know what she thinks about you / ” Car¬ 
rots retorted. 

“ Moo 1 ” lowed the Dumpling, and St. Maur, albeit a 
trifle shamefacedly, joined in the laugh against himself. 

All this time they had teen gradually nearing Alley 
Farm, and suddenly, as they turned the comer, Mrs. Towse 
was on them like a human whirlwind. But you w-ould never 
have know-11 her for the snapping little “ Missus ” who 
had given Mr. Venning the sharp side of her tongue a few 
days before. Her small, peaked face was twisted with 
terror and anxiety, and she came running down the lane. 
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looking this way and that, like a person demented. If her 
big son had sprinted at half that pace after the raspberry 
thieves he would have simply caught them anyhow. 

She was gasping for breath and uttering little low moans 
of distress as she ran. Then she caught sight of the occupant 
of St. Maur’s shoulder, and the change that came over her 
face was so wonderful that even the three rowdy, larky 
boys were touched by it. 

“ Dat be my Mammy,” said Miss Towse proudly, and 
without a word Mrs. Towse snatched her from her rescuers. 
Then she burrowed her face in the fat morsel, crooning 
and sobbing over her recovered treasure in the queer way 
mothers have. 

She lifted her face at last from the roly-poly neck she 
had been kissing, and there were tears in the sharp eyes. 

' Dunno as I could thank you, young gentlemen, fer what 
you done ef 1 tried all day,” she said. ” Only ter think on 
what might hev happened ter her, pore little lamb 1 Took 
my eyes off of her one minute, I did, an’ gone she was, 
proper, the nex’. Seems she a’nt terrified at nowt. All 
of a sweat I was, thinkin' as how she might be in pond 
or hev’ got run over. You naughty little gell, plaguin’ 
mammy so 1 ” 

A spank ought by rights to have accompanied this apos¬ 
trophe, but all Mrs. Towse did was to take the dimpled hands 
and hold them against her cheek. 

“ I’m awfully glad we were able to bring her back, Mrs. 
Towse," said St. Maur gently, rais¬ 
ing his hat. ” It was a bit of luck 
our coming across her, wasn’t it ?’’ 

” Was she a gurt way off, sir ? ” 
asked Mrs. Towse. 

"Quite a step,” answered St. 

Maur. ” Past the pond, anyway.” 

” I never 1 ” cried Mrs. Towse, 
fondling the baby’s dusty shoes. 

" Reckon her little legs 'ud been 
wore out ef so be you ain’t carried 
her back, sir. Mr. Towse, he’d fret 
hisself crool ef any harm chanced 
to her. Downright set on her he 
be. You got ter bide along of 
daddy and mammy, ducky, an’ not 
goo runnin’ away no more.” 

” She’s an awfully jolly little kid,” 
said the Dumpling, rather shyly. 

” Ain’t she now,” agreed Mrs. 

Towse, beaming. 

" She’s frightfully pretty, too, isn’t 
she ? ” inquired St. Maur, whose 
ignorance of small children was 
such that he really asked for infor¬ 
mation’s sake and not to flatter 
the " Missus.” " Are all babies so— 
so— peachy —as that ? ” 

Mrs. Towse laughed and took him 
straight to her heart. " Blesh you, 
no, sir 1 ” she made reply. “ 'Tis a 
wunnerful baby she be. Ain’t you, 
my beauty ? ” 

Miss Towse forebore to answer, not 
so much from modesty as because, 
snoozled up in her mother’s arms, 
she was sucking the “ tweetie ” St. 

Maur had refused. That hero must 
have been rewarded for his self- 
sacrifice when he saw the unalloyed 
bliss his abstinence had given to 
Another human soul. 

That gratitude ran in the Towse 
family was proved by the " Missus’s ” 
jUext remark : “ Ms an’ Mr. Towse 
’ud like to do some little thing ter 
(how our thankfulness, my dears. 

(Vou like ras’berries ? ” 

It was a dangerous admission, 

Considering what their house was 


suspect of. But if Mrs. Towse, with that look on her 
face, had asked them if they liked bitter herbs, I think 
they would have said ” Yes.” As it was, their answers 
clicked out instantly and simultaneously : " Rather 1 ” 

” I should think w e did 1 ” “ Topping fruit, Mrs. 

Towse ! ” 

Mrs. Towse looked pleased. ” You do let me pick you 
a basketful, then,” she said. She paused for a minute 
and, encouraged by St. Maur’s nice look, w ent on, ” or 
if so be as you’d care ter step up ter farm arter I picked 
’em, I warrant as how they’ll taste better wi’ a jug o’ 
cream from dairy an’ a bite o’ curd cheese-cake I’ve just 
baked.” 

“ Thanks, aw fully, Mrs. Towse.” ” It sounds ripping.’’ 
"We should love to come”—again the three responses 
rapped out together. 

I’ll pick ras’berries now an’ take ’em to the farm, then,” 
said Mrs. Towse, smiling at them in a way that made her 
look quite pretty. 

“ Don’t you bother,. Mrs. Towse. We'll pick them for 
you, if we may,” said St. Maur. 

” You really like to, sir ? ” asked Mrs. Towse. Then, 
finding that he meant what he said, she led the way to 
the canes and brought them three baskets from a shed 
hard by. 

For the next ten minutes or so the trio were busy, St. 
Maur stopping from time to time to pop a particularly fat 


“Mrs. Towse’s small but serviceable hand shot out and delivered a smack on 
chiselled countenance that made the welkin ring.” (See page 178.) 
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fruit into Miss Towse’s willing mouth. It was almost 
Simultaneously that the " Missus ” and he became aware 
of a strange phenomenon. And that was a hat, bearing the 
school colours, see-sawing up and down behind the farthest 
raspberry canes. 

" I lay them dratted boys be at my fruit again. I never 1 ” 
cried Mrs. Towse, in great excitement. 

" Well, it looks like your landing them this time, Mrs. 
Towse,” said St. Maur, and he spoke without pity. He, 
himself, would rather have gone without fruit for the rest 
of his life than have taken an a^pple from a tree that didn’t 
belong to him. .With all his propensity for painting things 
pink, he had never had the smallest sympathy with the 
raspberry-baggers. He had said openly that it was a low 
down trick to pinch Mother Towse’s fruit, and he jolly 
well hoped the culprits would be caught., Salboume 
himself couldn’t have had a more contemptuous down on 
loose-fingered folk than St’. Maur had always had. 

" You young gentlemen bob down, or they’ll see 
you, an’ be off proper,” whispered Mrs. Towse in a 
ferment. 

" I rather think they have seen us,” St. Maur whispered 
back, puzzled. “ But they seem blowing on this way, 
all the same.”' 

Mrs. Towse stood on tip-toe and peeped over the top 
of the canes. ” Don’t seem ter be mor’n one,” she 
told them, adding, with the light of battje in her eye, 
“ I’ll give it him fine 1” , 

St. Maur took a squint between a gap in the canes— 
a long squint. When he turned round to them again 
his eyes had their funny green glint. 

" He showed his face yet, sir ? ” breathed Mrs. 
Towse. < 

" He has,” answered St. Maur. He spoke in rather 
a stifled tone. 

" My fingers itch ter smack it,” said the Amazon. 

" It might do him a lot of good,” mused St. Maur 
thoughtfully. 

The enemy, bending down to avoid detection, and taking 
shelter from time to time behind the tallest canes, was 
getting nearer every second. Though the canes were thick 
enough to hide him from their view, they could hear his 
stealthy footsteps creeping up upon the other side. They 
held their breath. But when, to judge from the sounds, 
he was almost parallel with them, the ” Missus ” prepared 
for action. 

" You take her, sir,” she said with bated breath, placing 
her offspring in St. Maur’s arms, which were getting quite 
used to the feel of her by this time. 

The advancing steps behind the canes stopped at last. 
There was a tense pause. Then the top of a straw hat 
made its cautious appearance over the top. But, at 
the precise moment that its owner’s face appeared in 
view, Mrs. Towse’s small but serviceable hand shot out 
and delivered a smack on a chiselled countenance that 
made the welkin ring. 

In the same instant, the onlookers realised that the 
person at whom the sounding slap had been directed 
was no less a being than Salboume 1 

“ You gurt good-fer-nothin’. Maybe that’ll learn you 
not ter go pickin' an’ stealin’ no more 1 ” vociferated 
Mrs. Towse. 

" You—you—you—1 ” wordk failed the Head of 
Venning’s. 

“ Hush, hush, my friend. Remember there are ladies 
present 1 ” said St. Maur, shocked. 

One side of Salboume’s face was ivory white. The 
other, which bore the mark of Mrs. Towse’s palm, might 
have been dabbed with red ink. He looked as though 
he was going to have a fit with rage. 

“ You——” but it was no good. The " Missus ” was 
protected by the unfair advantage of her sex. Salboume 
could only glare. 

Now Miss Towse was never slapped, although she 
would have benefited by the process, and although her 
five homely-faced brothers had been brought up by 
hand, so to speak. But she had often felt like Salboume 


was feeling now, and knew the signs. From the safe shelter 
of St. Maur’s arms she improved the occasion. 

” Temper I ” said Miss Towse. 

Salboume whirled round upon her, and the discovery 
that the object of his wrath was a rogue baby as fat as 
butter, made him feel sicker than ever. 

” Here, hit someone your own size, old cock 1 ” ad¬ 
monished St. Maur. 

“ You lay a finger on my baby and I’ll warm you 
proper,” shrilled the "Missus,” taking St. Maur’s chaff 
seriously. “ It's easy ter see the sort what you are, 
gooin’ fer a pore little child.” She surveyed the results 
of her handiwork with heartfelt satisfaction. 

” Blotch-face 1’’ she said descriptively. “Blotch-face. 
An’ thet’s a true word.” 

But Salboume had taken a pull on himself by this time. 
Disregarding Mrs. Towse, he turned haughtily on St. Maur 
and the others. ” What are you three doing here ? ” he 
demanded. 

“ Oh, just picking raspberries.” they told him casually. 

“ Stealing raspberries,” corrected Salboume, who didn’t 
seem to have sized the situation up yet. He hadn't 
realised that, as far as the others were concerned, the 
“ Missus ’’ was in the picture as hostess rather than as 
avenger. 

"No, they never 1 ” cried Mrs. Towse who, it seemed, 
was as loyal in her friendships as she was bitter in her 
ehmitics. " A nice one you be ter goo thievin’ yourself 
an’ tryin ter lay blame on ’em.” 

But St. Maur, who had been staring at Salboume 
as though, he had seen him before somewhere, seemed 
suddenly to recall his identity. " Good heavens 1 Why, 
you never mean to say it’s you, Sally ? ” he cried in con¬ 
sternation. “ I think there must be a mistake, Mrs. 
Towse,” he said earnestly. " I assure you I’ve never 
known our friend here do such a thing before. But per¬ 
haps you’d better try and put matters straight yourself, 
Sally. I feel sure Mrs. Towse won’t be hard on you I ” 

Salboume turned £o Mrs. Towse, or, at least, he con¬ 
descended to move his head a fraction of an inch in her 
direction and to look over her. He tried to save the 
remnant of dignity that still remained to him by treating 
the slap as though it had never been. 

“ I am Head of the house of which'you accused certain 
members of stealing your raspberries, my good woman,” 
he said in a high, stilted voice, and as though he could 
scarcely bring himself to speak to the farmer’s wife 
at all. “ Mr. Venning, the housemaster, put the matter 
in my hands, and asked me to try and trace the culprits. 
Happening to pass by to-day, I saw hats with the school 
colours amongst the canes, and came up quietly, hoping 
to catch the thieves red-handed. But since you seem 
to have given them permission, the matter is at an end." 

Mrs. Towse looked only half mollified. “ So you ses ! ” 
she observed grudgingly. “ But, mind you, I takes this 
yere young gentleman’s word fer you bem’ respectable, 
not yours.” 

” Thank you, a thousand times, Mrs. Towse,” said 
St. Maur gratefully. “ You’re well out of that, aren’t you, 
Sally ?” he added blithely to that gentleman himself. 
“ What a mercy we were here to vouch for you 1 You 
seem getting more than your fair share of luck these 
days, don’t you ?” 

Salboume stalked off without another word, and Mrs 
Towse assailed his back view with a glance of deep disfavour. 

” Gurt lout 1 ” she said. “ Good woman, indeed 1 It 
fair sticks in my throat, so it do, my sweetheart.” This 
last remark was addressed, not to St. Maur, but to Miss 
Towse, whom-6he took from his arms, remarking briskly : 
” You fill them baskets to the brim, sirs, an’ we’ll be 
gettin’ along to my place.” 

Naughty Miss Towse’s home-coming was made quite 
a festival of. She was handed round as though she was 
a tart from one big brother to another, while Farmer 
Towse, once he had got her safely on his knee, held her 
there, stroking the rich gold of her hair as though he 
would never let her go again. -He didn’t thank the boys 
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for their services to his daughter in so many words, 
but he heaped their plates with raspberries and poured 
over them the thickest cream they had ever seen, while 
ths " Missus ” p'lied them with melting curd cheese-cakes 
in chunks. Farmer Towse’s shyness disappeared, too, 
when he found that St. Maur and he had quite a lot of 
subjects in common, including crops and pigs. 

Buoyed up with this cheerful reception, the trio wended 
their way home, extremely bucked with themselves and 
life generally. Nor were their joys all behind them, 
either. They had a tale to tell O! the pouring of which 


into the house’s grateful ears was an exhilarating prospect 
to look forward to. 

At first Salbourne couldn’t make out why Venning’s, 
for the next few days, seemed afflicted with a desire to 
sing and hum that touching ditty, ” Three Blind Mice,” 
in season and out of season. But after the warblers had 
laid themselves out to emphasise the line, ” They all 
ran after the farmer’s wife,” he began to see a glimmer 
of daylight, “ Sally in our Alley ” seemed to be a popular 
favourite, too, while to the vocabulary of the house was 
added the elegant appellation ” Blotch-face 1 ” 


CHAPTER XI. 


TOTTIE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


R. Venning always found himself having to 
give St. Maur full marks for mathematics 
nowadays. He never shook down comfort¬ 
ably to the habit, but he no longer hinted at 
possible keys to. TodKunter. Neither did he jump diffi¬ 
cult questions at his opponent in class with any hope of 
flooring him. ‘ But such unnatural prowess didn’t seem 
to make him like St. Maur any better personally. For 
it was unnatural. The housemaster had a sure instinct 
for any boy who shared his own genuine enthusiasm 
for figures, and 
though St. Maur had 
never looked back 
since the day when 
he had electrified the 
class by those light¬ 
ning answers of his, 
you could nev'er feel 
that he suffered sums 
gladly, although 
nature had endowed 
him with the faculty 
of doing them. Mr. 

Venning had always 
an uneasy feeling that 
his enemy had some 
ulterior motive be¬ 
hind it all. And he 
wasn’t a mile out in 
this supposition 
either. 

But with the other 
masters St. Maur, for 
once in his life, was 
finding favour. It 
was a new phase for 
him. With his com¬ 
peers he had always 
been popular, since 
the days when, as a 
cheery, cheekv little 
junior, he had de¬ 
scended on St. 

Edmund’s and 
created a record be¬ 
side which even the 
Kitten’s was as insipid 
as a veal sandwich. But, from the first, masters and he had 
always ground against each other. That he should ever 
rejoice the cockles of their hearts by the quality of the work 
he sent into them would never have entered into his wildest 
scheme of things. Yet here he was, getting Optimi and 
Beni for Greek and Latin prose and verse, and listening 
with a smirk while Authority described his efforts at French 
as ” very creditable,” on one occasion even using the word 
” finished ” in connection with his translation of Moliere. 
His English was always all right, but now, instead of 
being exclusively interested in what the history people 
did, he condescended to commit their tiresome dates and 


genealogies to memory. In Scripture, too, which the 
Doctor took himself, there was a change. He would 
still listen absorbed, his eyes' getting far away and ' 
adventurous while the Doctor’s cadenced voice took him 
to the strange places—places ” of broad rivers and streams : 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant 
ship pass thereby ”—but he no longer gave himself up 
to the sheer joy of hearing the biggest poetry in the world, 
but took what an examiner would have called an intel¬ 
ligent interest in lists of ” Aquatic Animals of the Bible ” 

or the ” Topography 
of the Holy Land.” 
In short, he was a 
surprise packet to a 
good many people 
these days in which 
the Great Idea was 
sprouting. 

St. Maur had en¬ 
joyed the preliminary’ 
little skirmishes he had 
had with Salbounie 
extremely—all except 
the one where the 
Doctor had so un¬ 
kindly chosen to butt 
in, that is. But they 
had been haphazard, 
chancy sort of affairs 
in which he had been 
able to score off Sal- 
bourne as much by 
good luck as good 
management. But 
the Great Idea needed 
something more than 
luck and St. Maur’s 
habit of being on the 
spot at the right 
moment and his happy 
knack of turning his 
opportunities to ac- 
He turned round, pen couflt j t needed in 

in hand, to (five Sloppy fact something wh j ch 
his frowning attent.on. j lc had never given 
(Sec page 1S0.) to anything in his life 

before except cricket, 
and that was hard, steady grind. His clan couldn’t think 
what to make of him during the weeks that followed. He 
was just as enthusiastic, as encouraging and stimulating as 
ever where cricket was concerned, although fate and the 
Doctor had condemned him to the role of spectator. But 
he put in far fewer hours watching house matches than 
he had done before. \\ hen asked what he was playing 
at in his spare time he said " swotting,” and everyone 
laughed, thinking, of course, that he was trying to be 
funny. 

A person who has not yet been introduced into this story, 
and who appears only to pass out of It, was Mrs. Tothill, 
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Mr. Venning’s cook. On the whole, Mrs. Tothill, known 
to the youth of Venning’s as " Tottie,” was rather a nega¬ 
tive sort of being. She was, as described in her character, 
a "good, plain cook,” whom you could never fancy rising 
to any imaginative heights in the culinary art. She cooked 
in order to earn her livelihood, getting no particular 
artistic or altruistic joy out of the process. For instance, 
had her joints come out of the oven frizzled to a cinder 
she would have described herself as " put about ” over 
the occurrence, but would not have felt the disgrace to 
the point of committing suicide, as did the cook of Louis 
XIV. when a like misfortune happened to him. Boys 
she regarded as a necessary evil—“ very worritin’ ’’ was 
her way of describing them. She had been with Mr. Venn¬ 
ing about six years, and when a sister died, and the widower 
asked her to come and keep house for himself and his orphan 
children, she gave in her notice to the housemaster, who ex¬ 
pressed suitable regret, but did not find himself inconsolable. 

Nor did the boys break down under the impending parting, 
either. They had always accepted 
" Tottie's ’’ attitude of mild dislike 
towards themselves with equanimity, 
and bore her no ill-will for it. Thus, 
when Sloppy started the idea of 
getting up a testimonial for her, it 
was received without enthusiasm, 
but also without opposition. St. 

Maur’s eyes twinkled when 
Sloppy propounded the scheme to 
him. 

“ Rather a graceful touch coming 
from you, Sloppy, what ? ” he 
laughed. “ For all you know, Com¬ 
rade Tottie may be giving us the 
go-by because you were so stuffy 
about her boiled beef.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think so,” said 
Sloppy, looking disturbed all the 
same. He hated to hurt anyone, 
especially if they belonged to the 
classes he held sacred, and, besides, 
any reference tq that particular 
episode always made him sick. 

” But I thought, as she’d been here 
six years, you know, and cooked 
pretty decently—or, at least, not 
half as rottenly as' some cooks I’ve 
known ”—he added hastily in re¬ 
sponse to a lift of St. Maur’s eyelids, 

*' and—and—” but with the best 
will in the world he was unable to 
find any further recommendations 
in Mrs. Tothill’s favour, and so 
ended ingenuously, “ Anyway, I think she’d like a testi¬ 
monial, don’t you ? ” 

“ She’d be all over it 1 ” St! Maur assured him. " But 
I’ve no grouse against the old thing, though she's every 
right to have one against me. So if half a sovereign’s any 
good for your blessed testimonial, my dear chap, you’re 
welcome to it.” 

He handed over the coin as he spoke. Sloppy looked 
at it rather wistfully as he put it in Iris purse. " Jolly 
for you having such a lot to give away,” he said simply. 
" Wish I had. If I can scrape up two. bob for this it’s 
as much as I can do.” 

St. Maur gave him the same appreciative look he had 
given him once before, when Sloppy had offered his person 
as a target in order to get the price of a bat towards the 
upkeep of an indigent plumber. It was borne into him 
that Sloppy’s meagre gift meant a good deal more than 
his own careless contribution which, as a matter of fact, 
cost him nothing at all. He had regular pocket-money 
like everyone else, of course, but he could always tap the 
home sources for as much more as he wanted. Now 
Sloppy, as everybody knew—he never made any secret 
of it—was as hard up as he could be. But, because his 
breeding was of the same quality as St. Maur’s, it would 


never have occurred to him to be ashamed of the fact. 
You could be ashamed of—well, of wearing dirty shirts, 
even though you’d done it on principle,. and of saying 
things about food at table that made the people who’d 
got to eat it feel positively beastly, once the Doctor’s 
polished irony had pointed out that such things were an 
offence against good taste. But want of money, though 
annoying, did not come under the category of things that 
a gentleman need mind. St. Maur, with his father’s cool 
millions behind him, and Sloppy, whose people had 
fallen on evil days and who had to think twice about 
every shilling he spent, both felt 1 the same about these 
things. 

” Oh, well, I daresay the rest of the chaps will stump 
up all right,” St. Maur said consolingly now. ” They're 
a forgiving lot ! You see Sally about it, though. He's 
always nuts on heading subscription lists.” 

But Salbourne, when approached on the subject, didn’t 
seem to be at all inclined to indulge in this pleasing idio¬ 
syncrasy of his. 

He was sitting at his bureau, en¬ 
gaged in his everlasting preparation 
for the Fenwick, But he turned 
round, pen in hand, to give Sloppy 
his frowning attention. 

" A testimonial ? " he repeated 
discouragingly. “What on earth 
for ? ” 

Sloppy enumerated Mrs. Tothill's 
claims to the distinction. They 
seemed less convincing than ever 
when confided to such a hard case 
as Salbourne. The Head of the 
house made short work of them. 

“ Oh, stuff I " he said. " She’s 
all right as cooks go, but she’s 
nothing wonderful.” 

“ St. Maur’s given ten bob." said 
Sloppy, discreetly ceding the point. 
’’ What shall I put you down for, 
Salbourne ? v 

“Not a farthing I" answered Sal- 
boume emphatically. " And as for 
this fooling testimonial, you can just 
cut it out. I’m not going to have 
the house made a laughing-stock of.” 

Salbourne spoke with such deter¬ 
mination that you might almost 
have thought that his own comfort 
depended on Mrs. Tothill’s being 
deprived of the house’s pecuniary- 
expressions of good-will. 

Sloppy was a little at a loss. 
There didn't seem any reason, that he could see, for so 
mugh acrid resentment on Salboume’s part. 

“ But I’ve got St. Maur’s ten bob, 1 tell you,” he pro¬ 
tested. “What am I to do with it ? ” 

“ Give it back to him ! " said the Head of the'house. 

Nothing could have been more damping than his manner. 
But Sloppy didn’t mind getting damp in a good cause. 
“ That would be a pity, don’t you think ? ” he deprecated. 
” Tottie’s a goodish bit more use for ten bob than St. 
Maur ever had in his life.” 

Something bitter peeped out of Salboume’s face and 
was gone before Sloppy had time to place it, or to feel 
more than vaguely uncomfortable at tile sight. A more 
subtle person would have recognised it for envy. " Don't 
drivel 1 ” was all he said, however, and turned back again 
to his work as an intimation that the interview w as at 
an end. 

Sloppy was disappointed and angry. But he was a 
little bewildered, too. There was something about Sal¬ 
bourne, to-day, that he hadn’t got the range of. He con¬ 
fided his perplexities to St. Maur, when he went to the 
latter's study to return the ten shillings. The room, as 
usual, was like a crowded hive. 

“ It's no go, St. Maur,” he said despondently. " The 


H 2>ap! 

J T may be sunny—it may be grey— 

Whatever it is.,it is Clod’s own j 
day I 

A bit of His time He has lent to yon, 

: To learn some lesson—some task to do I 
It may be bright with a sunlit track : 

- It may be shadowed with storm-clouds 
black : 

' Bat take it pluckily I Hake it lair 1 
Show yon are worthy to walk jnst there 1 

There may be song—or there may be | 
none! 

The world may praise yon for work well 1 
done 1 

Or, maybe, only Omnipotent Sight 
Shall see and shall judge yonr journeying ! 
right I 

: But, whether the road be rough, or clad 
With moss for yonr footing its path, my 

tad, i 

Bemember this, as you tread its way. 

Yon must make it grand —it is Ood’s : 
own day ! 

LILLIAN OABD. 
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testimonial’s off. Whatever made you think Salbourne 
would be keen on heading it ? Why, he won’t stump up 
a farthing, and says the thing’s got to stop—that it would 
make the house look ridiculous, an' that. He”—Sloppy’s 
mournful eyes fixed themselves almost helplessly on St. 
Mauris—"he made almost a personal matter of it.” 

” Why, what’s poor old Tottie done ? ” asked St. Maur, 
surprised in his turn. 

” What she hasn’t done is to poison the brute when 
she had the chance all these years,” said the Dumpling 
rancorously. 

” It was neglectful of her,” St. Maur agreed. " But 
I shan’t go back on her to the extent of docking her of her 
hard-earned ten bob. As to taking it back, Sloppy, I’m 
bothered if I will. You stick to your guns, old man, and 
carry on with the good work.” 

But Sloppy shook his head. " What’s the good ? " 
he asked. “ If Salbourne puts his foot down and says 
there’s not to be a testimonial, I don’t see how we can 
very well go against him, do you ? He’s Head of the 
house, you know." 

” Hang Salbourne 1 ” said St. Maur. ” But we’ll con¬ 
sult his little prejudices, all the same. Instead of its 
being Tottie’s testimonial we’ll make it Tottie’s tip.” 

“ Can we ? ” asked Sloppy, 
brightening. 

"Why not?" said St. Maur. 

" Salbourne can’t stop the house 
tipping a faithful servant on the 
eve of her departure if it wants 
to. He’d only make an ass of 
himself if he tried it on, and get 
nobody to back him up. As for 
Tottie, I don’t suppose the old 
girl will care a row of pins whether 
it’s a testimonial or a tip, as long 
as she scoops in the stuff. Don’t 
you worry. Sloppy. We’ll 
send the hat round all right. 

Somehow, I always seem 
doing little jobs like this for 
Sally, don’t I ? ” he added 
with a grin. 

" Perhaps, if you talk to 
him nicely, 'Sloppy, and tell 
him it’s only a tip you want 
to touch him for, he may 
shell out yet,” said Carrots. 

But Sloppy did not seem 
hopeful. ” He said ■ he 
wouldn’t give a farthing. 

And he jolly well meant it, 
too,” he told them. 

" Wonder why ? ” mused 
Blackwood, who, for once, 
didn’t seem to have a quota¬ 
tion to meet the case. 

The Dumpling had, though. 

” Li ’e ’adn’t got the farvin, 
why didn’t he say so at the 
start ? ” he asked, in bitter 
mimicry of the Ancient. 

Rats 1 It isn’t that, you looney. Salboume’s always 
got plenty of money to burn,” said Carrots. 

The Dumpling did not contradict him. But he seemed 
to be doing some speculating on his own. Perhaps he 
remembered how the Ancient had had to wait for his 
sovereign. 

■■ Don’t you think there’s something queer about Sally 
this term ? ” asked the Confessor suddenly. 

Revolting is the word I should use myself,” said 
St. Maur. 

“ Me, too 1 ” agreed the Confessor. ” But I don’t mean 
that exactly. What I mean is that \,?'s like a chap with 
i secret hump on.” 

•• Much more likely that he’s craii,ming himself silly 
for tic Fenwick,” suggested someone. “ My Aunt 1 the 


hours the beggar must put in. Nobody’ll have a chance 
against him.” 

St. Maur smiled ; a little, cool smile all to himself. 

"Why does he want it so badly, though, should you 
think ?” asked Carrots. ” A fellow with pots of money, like 
Sally, doesn’t need the old Fenwick to get him to Magdalen." 

" Oh, trust our Sally to try and be in the front row in 
everything," answered St. Maur lightly, and the subject 
dropped. ’ . 

With regard to the worthy Mrs. Tothill, St. Maur was 
as good as his word. He sent round the hat the very next 
day, and the house, being apprised of the circumstances, 
joyously did their best to give the good lady a substantial 
send-off. It was ” some " tip when the last fag had 
noisily contributed his mite. As St. Maur said, it didn’t 
seem as though Tottie was going to miss the farthing the 
Head of the house had so arbitrarily refused to give. 


” ‘Can you keep a secret, old chap I ’ 
asked St. Maur, in his beguilinily confidential way.” (Seepage 182 .) 

Sloppy and he had the pleasure of handing the retiring 
cook a purse which fairly took her breath away. 

” Was Tottie knocked off her perch ? ” ” How did she 

take it ? ” ” What did she say ? "demanded the donors, 

crowding round their delegates after the presentation had 
been successfully accomplished. 

” She said-” St. Maur paused a little, and then 

murmured, with an admirable accent which had not been 
acquired on these shores—" Qu’ai je done fait d'ftre si 
aime ? ” (What have I done to be so loved ?) 

” Go on ! ” ” That’s French, isn’t it ?” “ Bet you, 

Tottie doesft’t know the language.” "Why, wasn't that 
what one of those mouldy old French kings said ? 
clamoured the audience. 

”It was,” said St. Maur. "Louis the Well-beloved. 


L 
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And Tottie, I will do her the justice to say, was good enough 
to paraphrase it for my benefit. Her exact words were, 
I’m sure I don't know what I done for you young gentle¬ 
men to be so partial to me.' 


Salbourne, working gloomily and unhappily at his 
Thucydides, one of the set books for the scholarship, could 
have told her that she herself had contributed singularly 
little to the result. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE GREAT-IDEA. 



HE Doctor was the first person 
to whom St. Maur confided the 
Great Idea, or as little of 
it as he could, and that not 
from choice but from necessity. 
The confidence entailed a visit 
to the Headmaster’s study. 
St. Maur put it off as long as 
possible. He was naturally coy 
at the best of times about 
approaching that dread region, 
and, just now, there were 
certain regrettable incidents 
connected with boiled beef 
that suggested the wisdom of giving it as wide a berth as 
possible. As usual, he seemed to shed several years and 
much of his chirp the moment he got inside the door. 
And, in spite of himself, his first glance at the Doctor was 
a slightly nervous one. Were awkward references going to 
be made ? 

" Well, St. Maur ? " The Doctor’s voice was pleasantly 
matter-of-fact. Evidently the dead past was to be allowed 
to bury its dead. St. Maur’s relief showed in his face. But 
he didn’t loot too comfortable as he inquired meekly : 

” Please, sir, may I enter for the Fenwick ? " 

" Y—e—s,” answered the Doctor. " You’ve left it 
rather late, though.” 

St. Maur respectfully agreed. Evidently the Doctor wasn’t 
going to gush over him or express any undue admiration 
for his scholastic aspirations. 

” Another boy from your house is entering for the 
scholarship, too—Salbourne. But perhaps you know that," 
observed the Doctor. There was an extreme suavity in 
his voice. 

” Yes, sir,” said St. Maur demurely. 

“ I'm hearing good accounts of your work from all 
sides," remarked the Doctor, though again sparing his 
visitor any enthusiastic comments. 

In any other place St. Maur’s answering smile would 
have been a smirk. 

“ You must attend the extra scholarship classes, of 
course," said the Doctor, returning to the matter in hand. 
" Mr. Lascelles will give you all particulars. You’d better 
go to him at once. You’ve no time to lose." 

" Thank you, sir,” said St. Maur decorously, and took his 
leave. 

But once outside the door he permitted himself a faint 
grin. " No fatted calf for me there ! " he said. “ Do 
I know Salbourne’s in the running ? Don't I 1 ” He gave 
a rueful glance at the closed door. “ Downy old bird! ’’ 
he muttered. " You’d have to get up very early in 
the morning to get the better of him 1 ” But there was 
as much affection as annoyance in his voice. 

But if the Doctor had been sparing in his comments the 
rest of the world did not exhibit a like reticence. The 
news created quite a sensation. 

" I say, though, you know, old man, won’t it be a beastly 
fag for you ? ” inquired Carrots blankly. 

“ Fairish," agreed St. Maur placidly. 

" Why take the rotten thing on then ? ” remonstrated 
Blackwood. 

" Can you keep a secret, old chap ? " asked St. Maur, 
in his beguilingly confidential way. 

“ You bet I ” answered Blackwood, flattered at the 
expected confidence. 


“ So can I,” said St. Maur, and gave a fat laugh at Black¬ 
wood’s discomfiture. 

But the Dumpling knew without being told. " I'd like 
to see Sally’s face when you cut him out," he said quietly. 

St. Maur grinned pleasantly at him. " Our newest find 
in Sherlocks 1 ” he gibed. But he didn’t deny the tacit 
indictment. " Suppose it’s the other way about, Dump¬ 
ling ? ” he said, rather soberly. 

" It won’t be,” asserted the Dumpling stoutly. 

" You’re a pal 1 ” said St. Maur. " But Sally's not the 
only pebble on the beach, you know.” 

“ He’s the only one who counts,” the Dumpling declared. 
" Ask him, himself 1 ’’ 

The astonishment caused by the news that St. Maur had 
entered for the Fenwick was not confined to Venning’s. 
It was a big surprise to the school at large, too. But most 
qf the fellows, w ho only knew St. Maur as brilliant cricketer 
and rag-time king, merely laughed. The Dumpling— 
and one other person—alone realised how formidable a 
competitor had entered the lists. 

Salbourne’s own set were amongst those who laughed. 

” What next ? ” asked Alexander, in the Sixth-form 
Common Room. " It’s just some new wheeze of St. Maur’s. 
It’s disgraceful that the Doctor should ever have allowed 
him to enter. Don’t you think so, Salbourne ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. The scholarship s open to everyone, 
I suppose, ” answered Salbourne shortly. He himself had 
not laughed—not once. 

" Well, he’s not got an earthly, you know,” said 
Alexander comfortably. " He’s not cut out for exams. 
He doesn’t bother to answer the questions that don’t 
interest him." 

“ Yes, but those he does answer seem to interest the ex¬ 
aminers, don’t they ? ” slid in Randall. " Anyway, they 
seem to make a precious lot more fuss over his failures 
than over other chaps’ successes. He might be a genius 
from the way they go on about him.” 

He was Salbourne’s friend, of course. Still, he never 
could resist saying the wounding word. The house had had 
a sure instinct when it christened him " Rat ” Randall. 

The Owl took up the question in his sententious way. 
“ You don’t have to be a genius to come out top in an exam,” 
he said. "What you want is to put down more stodgy facts 
in every answer than the other chaps and you’re all right.” 

“ Well, I'll back you to do that against St. Maur any day, 
Salbourne,” declared Leigh-Smith, and the remark, unlike 
Randall’s, was meant to please. 

" Thanks, awfully I ” said Salbourne, and Leigh-Smith 
gathered from his tone that his speech had not been taken 
in the spirit in which it was meant. 

Up to this point the drama in which it was Salbourne’s 
and St. Maur’s lot to play the principal parts had moved 
fitfully. Here a little, and there a little : contemptuous 
ragging on St. Maur’s part: frigid disapproval and ever- 
increasing dislike on Salboume’s. But after the affair of 
the broken window things moved momentously and sw iftlv 
to the appointed end. And, almost without anyone’s 
realising it, they changed from comedy to tragedy. 

It began in the first instance with Mr. Venning’s ob¬ 
jection to catching cold. It was an objection which he 
shared with the rest of the worlcf, of course. Still, as we 
have said before, ha carried liis precautions to extreme 
lengths. You coul i no more have pictured him without 
a comforter than you could have pictured Mr. Gladstone 
without a collar. . . 





THE SEVEN HEROES OF MOEUVRES. 
(See “The Editor's Page,” page 198 .) 

[Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by George Soper.) 
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But that was the least of it. Unfortunately for the 
people who had to live with him, he seemed to consider 
fresh air the arch-eneniy. As was inevitable, a never- 
ceasing battle went on between him and the boys on the 
point. Whether they wanted to or not, and however 
chilly the weather, it was a point of honour for them to 
open the windows before he entered a class-room. He 
always had them promptly shut, as a matter of course, 
but the ritual went on just the same. 

On this particular day he was taking the Fifth in 
mathematics and, as always seemed to happen in 
that ill-fated class, things went wrong from the start. 
There was only one window, but this had been opened 
to its widest extent, 
not so much as a 
protest against Mr. 

Venning’s fads as be¬ 
cause, even as it was, 
everyone was stifling. 

It was the hottest 
day of the year so 


“ Ihere was a welter of crashing 
pane precipitated itself in fragments 

far. There wasn't a breath of air, and the atmosphere 
was like a Turkish bath. But Mr. Venning never let 
the weather interfere with his way of life. He hadn’t even 
shed his comforter. While everyone else was sweltering in 
the lightest garments they possessed, the clothing of the 
house-master's Ja-ger-encased person suggested the depths 
of winter. 

He took his place on the platform. Then he looked 
fretfully at the window. 

" Shut that window, St. Maur,” he said to that worthy, 
whose desk happened to be the nearest to it. 

“ Shut it, sir ? ” St. Maur’s voice soared upwards. 

" You heard what I said,” flared the house-master. 

But a chorus of protest arose. “ Need we have it shut, 
sir?” '■ It’s grilling.” The room’s like an oven.” “We 
Shall be roasted alive, sir,” came up from all sides. 


But Mr. Venning did not brook opposition. “ Shut 
that window, St. Maur, when I tell you,” he repeated 
angrily. 

St, Maur rose and shut it—about an inch. Then he 
strolled back to his seat. 

Mr. Venning became explosive. “ Shut it at once, sir. 
At once 1 ” he cried, 

St. Maur’s eyebrows climbed skywards. Then he 
went to the window and shut it emphatically. So 
emphatically that there was a welter of crashing glass, 
and half the pane precipitated itself in fragments into 
the room. St. Maur shook the debris from his coat, 
but didn’t appear to have sustained any personal damage. 

Mr. Venning stared at him, out¬ 
raged. St. Maur smiled back at him 
rather disarmingly, for once. 

“ I’m awfully sorry', sir,” he said. 
" I must have shut it too hard.” 

" You bad, destructive boy ! ” cried 
• Mr. Venning when he could speak. 
/ " To go damaging the school property’ 
in that disgraceful way ! ” 

" I’m sorry, sir,” said St. Maur 
again. "I didn’t mean to break it.” 

" I don’t believe you, sir I ” fumed 
Mr. Venning. 

St. Maur shrugged a little. His 
disarming smile vanished. A certain 
hardness came into his face. 

“You will pay for that window 
to be mended out of your pocket- 
money,” said the house-master. 

“Certainly, sir,” agreed St. Maur 
indifferently. 

" And you will-” it was evi¬ 

dently on Mr. Venning’s tongue to add 
lines to the penalty, but a saving 
memory of how St. Maur was able 
to produce such things on the spot, 
with the ease with which a conjurer 
produces a live rabbit from a hat. 
restrained him, and he repeated 
lamely enough, “ and you will pay’, 
as I said, out of your own money. 
Wanton, wilful destruction ! ” 

The hardness on St. Maur’s face 
deepened. “ I didn’t break the win¬ 
dow on purpose, sir,” he said again. 

“ And I tell you again that I don’t 
believe you ! " returned the house¬ 
master, as positively as before. “You 
got up unwillingly when I asked 
you to shut it. You banged it down 
as hard as you could.” 

“ How observant y’ou are, sir ! ” 
said St. IViaur. He shook the last 
splinter of glass from his sleeve and 
returned to his seat without trying 
to exculpate himself further. 

“ You are the most brazen boy I 
have ever come across in the whole 
course of my life,” declared Mr. Venning, arid relieved 
his feelings by jumping on everybody, more or less, during 
the rest of tli*e lesson. 

St. Maur didn't bring his usual light mockery to the 
discussion of the subject when, the class over, he was 
surrounded by sympathisers. 

“Beastly little cad!” he said. “Refusing to take a 
fellow’s word 1 He really is the limit 1” 

But the matter was by no means at an end. The news 
that St. Maur, in spite of Mr. Venning’s efforts, had 
ensured the Fifth Form’s getting fresh air by the simple 
expedient of breaking the class-room window, fle%v like 
wildfire over the school. Mr. Venning took good care 
that the matter should reach the prefectural ears. Sal- 
bourne and the rest of the house prefects, who had been 
longing to get to work on St. Maur, felt that their enemv 
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had at last delivered himself into their hands. Accord¬ 
ingly he received a peremptory summons the next day to 
attend a Prefects’ Meeting in the Senior Common Room. 

This time St. Maur didn’t keep the great men waiting. 
He arrived to the tick. And his manner was alert and 
businesslike. Moreover, he opened fire with a curt: 

" Well ? ” 

Sal bourne stiffened, although in his case it was 
always a superfluous process. The restlooked scandalised. 
By all the rules of procedure the opening ought to have 
been left to St. Maur’s betters. Then, too, that short, 
thudding question seemed to indicate that St. Maur 
was sitting in judgment on them, instead of its being 
the other way about. 

“ Did you break a window in the Fifth Form class¬ 
room this morning ?” asked Salbourne, in that way he 
had of talking to a person as though he was a long way off. 

“ I did,” said St. Maur. 

" Why ? ’’ demanded Salbourne. 

” Why does anyone break anything ? ” St. Maur re¬ 
torted. “ It was an accident. I didn’t mean to break 
the thing.” 

" I suppose you expect us to believe that? ” observed 
Salbourne sceptically. 

“ Certainly,” answered St. Maur. There was a touch 
of something in his voice to which hauteur is scarcely 
too high-sounding a name. 

" Mr. Venning didn’t believe you,” said Randall. 

" He wouldn’t! ” St. Maur agreed contemptuously. 

" He said you were abominably impertinent to him, 
too.” put in Alexander. 

“ I wonder? ” St. Maur seemed to ponder the point. 
" You see, it was about a hundred in the shade when 
Venus told me, as politely as'ever, if possible, to shut the 
window. He seemed to think I wasn’t as hot as ginger 


on the job and that when I did shut it I rather banged it, 
you know. I merely pointed out that he was observant.” 

" Well, you can do five hundred lines,” said Salbourne, 
without deigning to discuss the point. 

” What ! For breaking a window when I’ve told you 
it was an accident ? ” St. Maur’s voice was at a danger¬ 
ously even pitch. 

” No, but for banging it when you were asked to shut 
it by a master, and for cheekinghim when he dropped on 
you for it, if you like that better,” answered Salbourne. 

" Think I shall oblige you, Sally ? ” asked St. Maur 
quietly. 

“ You can appeal to the Doctor, of course, if you don’t 
choose to do the lines,” said Salbourne frostily. 

” H’m ! ” said St. Maur. " On the whole, I don’t think 
I will. You see, I did bang the window, all right, and did 
congratulate the Venus bird on its powers of observation. 
Billy might go so far as to say it wasn’t lady-like—he’s 
great on the manners stunt, isn’t he ? If you’d given 
me lines for breaking the window I’d have seen you hanged 
before I’d have done them. But, since you’ve put it on 
the grounds you have, I’ve got to reckon on Billy backing 
you up. If I stick it out that I won’t do them I may 
have to quit, and that won’t suit my book at all. You 
may remember I told you so the last time you tried to 
give me a helpful shove out. And though you mightn’t 
believe it, Sally, I’ve a particular reason for wanting 
to be on the spot just now-. When L said did you think 
I’d oblige you, I meant did you think I’d be such an idiot 
as to quarrel with you to the extent of taking myself off. 
We want the old Dumpling here, don’t we, to hint how- 
mighty convenient it would be for you if I did ? ” 

Salbourne started involuntarily and, watching him, 
St. Maur laughed with a cruelty you would hardly have 
suspected him of possessing. But that was one of the 
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curious things about St. Maur. You were running up 
against fresh sides to him all the time. 

“ Anyone know if the date for the Fenwick’s been 
fixed yet ? ” he asked, with seeming irrelevance, though 
his eyes were as green as they had ever been in his life. 

Salbourne turned sharply towards him. In the full 
light his face looked almost haggard. There were dark 
♦hollows under his eyes, and lines of suffering about his 
mouth that hadn’t been there at the beginning of the term. 
That he was overworking everyone knew. 

" Look here, St. Maur,” he said, a touch of unwonted 
passion breaking through his composure. “ If you think 
you can come here with your beastly insinuations—-— ” 

“ Temper 1” said St. Maur, and laughed again as he 
saw Salbourne 
wince. MissTowse 
was an unforget¬ 
table memory to 
the Head of the 
house. He looked 
through St. Maur 
to the opposite wall 
but he didn’t finish 
his sentence. 

‘‘I’m afraid I 
interrupted you, 

Sally.” said St. 

Maur smoothly. 

"But bear up. 

You’ll get the lines 
all right. I’m not 
going to be such a 
fool as to chuck 
away my chance 
of pulling off the 
Fenwick—you’ll be 
pleased to hear that 
Mr. Lascelles is 
distinctly encour¬ 
aging and says I’m 
' showing promise! ’ 

—just because old 
Venus thought I’d 
made him feel a 
draught. But 
other people can 
feel draughts, too. 

You wait 1 ” 

The light, slangy 
phrase slipped off 
his tongue care¬ 
lessly enough. He 
might just as well 
have employed any 
other turn of 
speech. He might 
have said that 
other people were going to "catch it,” or be "sorry for 
themselves,” or " wish they hadn’t,” of words to that effect. 
But, his evil genius prompting him, he made use of the 
expression we have set down—"feel a draught.” It 
didn’t make any particular impression at the time. 
Nobody had expected a blood like St. Maur to receive 
lines in any lamb-like spirit, and in their secret hearts 
must have been extremely surprised that he had caved 
in to the extent he had. But the phrase had been used, 
and there were those present who remembered it afterwards, 

" I’ll be making a move now if you’ll excuse me, Sally,” 
said the prisoner at the bar, preparing to depart on his own 
initiative. " I’ve a lot to cram up. You see, I didn’t 
learn it young, like you I To our next merry meeting, 
you fellows I ” 

He went out with a laugh that had a bite in it. At the 
very beginning of the feud, in those far-away days when he 
had thrown himself on Salbourne’s mercy and been re¬ 
ported to the Doctor for his pains, he had warned the Head 
of the house that he could bank on his getting a bit of his 


own back. From the heavy misery that had settled on 
Salbourne’s facelikea cloud lately, you might havegathered 
that St. Maur was being as good as his word. 

His present attitude surprised everyone, even the Dump¬ 
ling. It would have been so much easier to imagine him 
standing Salbourne out and refusing to do the lines at 
any cost. In all his volatile life nobody before had ever 
credited St. Maur with being able to play the waiting game. 

In the privacy of his study, or, rather, in the publicity 
of it, he was obliging enough to explain his point of view. 

" Not do the lines ? ” he laughed to his raging and in¬ 
dignant pals. " Of course, I’m going to do the silly things. 
They won’t hurt me. If Sally’d given them to me for 
smashing the w'indow he might have whistled for them. 

But since he’s reduced the charge to 
rumpus and cheek, well, there you are 1 
Billy’d call them by a sight ruder names, 
and stand by Salboume’s ruling if I 
appealed—I know the old boy. 
Think I’m going to give Sally 
the pleasure of get¬ 
ting me the chuck 
at this time of 
day ? Not much 1 
But I haven’t 
finished with Com¬ 
rade Sally yet 1 
He’ll feel a draught 
before he’s much 
older 1 ” 

Again the fatal 
phrase 1 St. Maur’s 
evil genius was 
fairly at work to¬ 
day. 

This was a new 
St. Maur to them 
all. A St. Maur 
who could coolly 
bide his time, let¬ 
ting slatings and 
impots flow over 
him in order that, 
when he got in his 
return blow, he 
might strike the 
■ more surely. 

* * * 

The next morning 
Salbourne, with a 
face on him like the 
Slough of Despond, 
sought Mr. Ven¬ 
ning’s presence 
almost as soon as 
that gentleman had emerged from his tub. In his hand 
he held a golf-ball which had been pitched straight 
through his window in the middle of/the night, shattering 
the glass to atoms and, as had happened in the class¬ 
room the day before, precipitating half the pane into his 
study. 

• *•**«* 

Salbourne’s study was built over the porch. It had tall 
French w'indows which opened on to a tiny balcony. The 
size of the broken window, which was about three times as 
large as any other in the house, added injury to the insult, 
in Mr.Venning’s opinion. 

His reception of the news was volcanic. He exploded ! 
He nearly swept even stiff, ramrodish Salbourne off his 
feet in the whirlwind of his wrath. " Abominable I Dis¬ 
graceful ! Outrageous! Shameful I Shocking 1 ” fizzed 
out of his mouth like so many fireworks, while variations 
of the " wanton, wilful destruction ” theme of the day- 
before-yesterday came from him at intervals. It took 


"All was 
exactly as 
he had de¬ 
scribed it. 

There was a large hole through one of the French windows.’’ (See page 187. 
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him some time to calm down sufficiently to listen to 
Salbourne’s story. 

It was about two o’clock when the outrage had occurred, 
Salbourne told him. He had been asleep at the time but 
had looked at his watch afterwards. He couldn’t think 
what had happened for the moment, but, jumping up at 
the sound of the crash, had discovered that his window was 
broken and that pieces of glass lay upon the floor. He 
had, indeed, cut his foot upon one of them in his rapid rush 
to the window. Going out ihto the little balcony, and 
leaning over the parapet, he had distinctly seen a dark 
form creeping along in the shadow cast by the house. 
It had turned the corner before he could identify it, 
however. But it was somebody unusually tall, of that he 
was sure. 

" A Senior ? ” cried out Mr. Venning, horrified. 

“Oh, yes, certainly a Senior,” said Salbourne, with a 
peculiar intonation in his voice. The figure having passed 
out of sight —round the corner —again there was a curious 
emphasis on the sentence—he had searched his room to 
see if he could alight on any clues. He had found the golf- 
ball which he had in his hand now. As it did not belong 
to him, and had not been in the room when he went to 
bed, it was, presumably, the weapon which had been em¬ 
ployed to do the damage. He handed it to the house¬ 
master to inspect. 

Mr. Venning did not play golf, and looked at it with the 
irreverent indifference with which he would have regarded 
any other sort of ball. 

“ Dear me,” he said, weighing it in his hand. " I’d 
no idea golf-balls were so heavy. I suppose they are 
all the same, though—nothing to differentiate one from 
another ? ’’ 

Oh, no, there were different makes of balls, Salbourne 
told him. They went by different names and had their 
own special markings. This one was an Arch Colonel, 
and was marked in half-moons. There were different 
prices, too. If a golfer could afford it, he played with ex¬ 
pensive balls, of course. < If he couldn’t, he put up with 
shilling ones, or bought them second-hand at even cheaper 
rates from the groundman or the caddies. . Very few of 
the fellows played with expensive balls on the little toy 
links belonging to the school, because there was a muddy 


brook running through them, and very little fairway, so 
that balls had a bad habit of getting lost and not turning 
up again. Most of the fellows played with the cheapest 
balls they could get hold of—the one in Mr. Venning’s 
hand, on the contrary, was an expensive make, half-a-crown, 
to be precise. 

Mr. Venning listened impatiently. He couldn’t think why 
Salbourne was flooding him with all this talk of golf-balls, 
when he was longing to get on to some real clues. 

”1 will cohie with you to your room at once,” he said 
fussily. “ I may be able to find some incriminating piece 
of evidence which you have overlooked.” 

Salbourne thought it unlikely. Still, it wasn’t his place 
to say so, and he accompanied the house-master without 
further comment to the scene of the disaster. 

Here all was exactly as he had described it. There was 
a large hole through one of the French windows. Frag¬ 
ments of broken glass lay on the floor of the study and also 
von the little balcony outside. Mr. Venning poked about 
amongst them as though he had been the detective of fiction, 
picking them up one after the other and holding them to 
the light as though in the hope that the midnight marauder 
had obligingly left his sign-manual upon them. He made 
Salbourne put the ball in the exact spot where he had 
found it, and . examined it minutely, not for its markings, 
which conveyed nothing to him, but for possible finger¬ 
prints. Little technicalities of powder and grease, that 
go with that particular science, were beneath his attention. 

( He fussed out of the room only to encounter Sloppy on the 
corridor outside. Sloppy’s study was next to Salbourne’s, 
and the house-master pounced upon him at once as a 
possible witness. 

“ Did you hear the sound of breaking glass in the night, 
Cobham ? ” he demanded. 

" No, sir,” said Sloppy. " Was there one ? ” 

" Of course, there was one, or I shouldn’t be asking you 
about it," answered the house-master irritably. " Some 
unprincipled person was wicked enough to throw a golf- 
ball through Sal bourne’s window about two o’clock last 
night." 

Sloppy’s face changed so suddenly that the house-master 
turned on him sharply. " You do know something about 
it, then ? ” he exclaimed. 


(To be continued.) 


Lillington. 

By FAITH HBARN. 


T HERE is a lane in Lillington, 

A mossy, winding lane, 

Where foxgloves sway amid the fem 
And honeysuckles palely bum 
Through crystal dewdrop-rain : 

" What do you seek ? ” I asked a child : 
"White lilies—for they here grow wild.” 

There is a wood in Lillington 
To nature-lovers dear, 

For 'tis a Paradise of Song 
Where oft I linger late and long 
The birds to see and hear; 

Well pleased when migrants bright and strange 
Alight within the camera’s range. 

There is a stream in Lillington 
That widens to a pool— 

Headquarters of a water-vole, 

That slyly twinkles from his hole 
Amid the shadows cool : 

Then, swimming off, he makes a V 
But cannot manage O—L—E I 


There is a knoll in Lillington 
Crowned by a group of firs, 

Where gallant Gorse—that outlaw bold— 
Throws right and left his shining gold 
Whene’er a linnet stirs ; 

But, should he catch egg-lifting boys, 

He pricks them till they squeak like toys I 

There is a loft in Lillington 
Abrim with clover-hay: 

’Twas once the haunt of thievish rats, 

But owls proved cleverer than cats, 

And cleared the pests away. 

" Tuwhit—Tuwhoo-o-o 1 ” I hear them cry, 
In muffled flight beneath the sky. 

There is a shrine in Lillington 
Beneath a cedar's shade ; , 

Where Peace, that heaven-descended dove, 
Exalts the power of saving Love 
O’er all things God has made— 

Where He Who marks the sparrow's fall 
Both hears and answers every call 1 
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The Last Parade. 


By j. McMillan. 


P RIVATE Malcolm Cameron, eager like the best of us, 

Didn't wait for Derby schemes to urge him on to 
fight. 

Loathed the thought of killing men, very like the rest 
of us, 

But the tears of women urged his arm to conquer might. 

Rather dull at drills, they say, yet he put the whole of him 
Into everything he did, his heart, his strength, his brain. 
Just a little deaf he was, but the great, strong soul’of him, 
Heard weak voices calling—and they did not call in vain. 

Mustered for the last parade, ere they reached the thick of it, 
Drilled by Drummond, N.C.O., abusive, sneering, cool ; 
Cameron was slow to hear, till Drummond, getting sick of it, 
Ridiculed and cursed him for a blockhead and a .fool. 

Private Malcolm Cameron, five feet six the size of him, 

Deaf to everything but scorn, and brooding o'er his smart, 

I 


l 

Went into the fighting with a mist before the eyes of him, 
Brooding, with unhappy lips, black hatred in his heart. 

Like a fiend he threw his bombs, drunken with the lure of it— 
Still he heard the scathing tones of Drummond drowning all ( 
Longing for revenge he was, aching to make sure of it, 
When, by accident, our side , he let a live bomb fall. 

Looking round with frightened eyes, none he saw was near to 
hi in, 

Saving only Drummond, who was standing at his side. 
Cameron, his anger dead, thought of faces dear to him, 

Then fell square upon the bomb, and, saving Drummond,died. 

Private Malcolm Cameron, tender-hearted Cameron, 

Facing life and facing death, undaunted, unafraid, 

Through the wreathing battle smoke his Captain's orders came 
to him— 

Not too deaf to hear that Voice—he joined the Last Parade. 


A Talk to Boys, f 


Making Mistakes. 


i By an Old One. 



HERE was a sage once who 
said that the man who never 
made a mistake never made 
anything else. Mistakes arc 
inevitable because life is a voyage 
of discovery. We are all path¬ 
finders, prospectors, pioneers 
more or less, innovators, experi¬ 
mentalists. Edison, the greatest 
inventor probably in the world, 
tries a thousand things before 
he strikes the one that best 
fits his purpose. The main thing 
Is that he is getting nearer his objective with every 
apparent or real failure. It is something to learn what 
will not fit, what will not work, which roads are blind, 
which methods are impracticable. 

I saw an American maxim the other day. " Be sure you 
make every mistake count.” Let no mistake run to waste. 
” My failures have far exceeded in number my successes,” 
said a great business man. The main point was that he had 
made all his failures contribute to his successes. He had 
learned in failure the secret of success. Instead of being 
frightened and discouraged by his failures he analysed 
them, found out the mistake he had made which had led 
to disaster, and set about retrieving the situation, made 
wiser and more watchful by his experience. 

The most valuable contribution a man can bring to a 
business or a profession is experience. Anybody can bring 
money—I mean anybody who may be nobody. But 
experience is bought in a school where money does not 
pay the fee, where wealth does not count. And the school 
of experience is generally the school of mistakes wisely 
taken to heart, their lessons learned, their sting extracted. 

Carlyle once said that time spent in vain regret and in 
futile remorse is time pitifully wasted. He was partly 
right and partly wrong. There are some mistakes which 
we ought to regret; some which ought to cause us lifelong 
remorse ; for mistakes are of many degrees and kinds. 
But our sorrow for mistakes made should never be allowed 
to prevent us striving to make amends, and, if possible, 
rectifying the error and staving off its consequences. And 
even if these aims are unattainable we should accept with 


fortitude the inevitable consequences of our mistakes, 
learn to avoid the pitfalls into which we have hitherto been 
liable to stumble, and set our faces manfully to the task 
of life-again. 

Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and statesman, said " Ex¬ 
perience is a hard school, but fools will learn in no other.” 
But in saying that, I think a wise man said an unwise thing, 
for experience is the only school whose lessons are worth 
learning, and all good schools are hard schools, and it is 
wise men and not fools who learn. Experience does not 
teach fools. They go from error to error, and fall into the 
ditch from which they have but recently scrambled. 

But I suppose the genial American meant that one 
should learn from the experience of others as well as from 
one's own. And in that sense there is much wisdom in 
the saying. So many boys think they are wiser than their 
elders ; that the discoveries they make are new and strange, 
whereas they have long been commonplaces of experience 
to their fathers. They regard certain things as old-fashioned 
and out of date. They want to see life for themselves. 

There are quite enough mistakes which are inevitable, 
quite enough bad spills which cannot be foreseen or fore¬ 
stalled, quite enough croppers we are certain to come with¬ 
out taking the risk of going counter to sage advice and 
fair warning. There are some mistakes which no bov 
ought to make because they have already been made so 
often and have inevitably proved disastrous. One does 
not put one's hand twice into the fire. One is rather 
foolish if one does it at all. The world’s experience of 
fire is that it burns, and it is less a mistake than a folly 
to try it for oneself. 

The Old Book, with its fulness of wisdom and rich 
record of human experience, says: "In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him and He shall direct thy paths.” Some 
things which the world calls mistakes are not mistakes at 
all. Some things which the world counts success are not 
success at all. But if we walk straight, if we strive to do 
the right and honourable thing, no mistake will ever be 
irreparable. Divinity' will shape our ends even in a higher 
and truer sense than Shakespeare meant when he coined 
that great phrase. We need guidance both human and 
divine. Let us seek both, and the mistakes we make will 
prove but stepping-stones to higher things. 
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The “ B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY “COLLECTOR.” 



T HERE is ” fashion " in postage-stamps, and nowaday-9 
boys are very keen on stamps bearing any design that 
shows an aeroplane. Certainly such aeroplane stamps 
' as have been issued are attractive to look at. The 
United, States 24c. aerial mail adhesive, illustrated in our 
November number, has been succeeded by the 16c., but it seems 
to be a great favourite with our Stamp Cornerites, and at the 
time of writing it is selling in the shops at is. gd. The 16c. of 
the present stamp is the charge for the first ounce, for each 
succeeding ounce 6c. 

It is a peculiar fact that war should be intimately connected 
with the inception and the revival and improve¬ 
ment of an air post. Mails were carried by balloon- 
post during the siege of Paris in 1870-71, and the 
Great War induced the inauguration of an aeroplane 
post by promptly demonstrating the wonderful 
capabilities of the heavier-than-iur machine. Of 
course, mails had been carried by aeroplane in an 
experimental kind of way years before the world 
conflict broke upon us. The first time that the 
aeroplane acted as mail carrier was at the Indian 
Arts Exhibition, held at Allahabad in February 
1911. Piloted by a French aviator, the machine 
took some six thousand letters and post-cards to 
the post-office, about one mile away. Stamp Cornerites will in 
the future have plenty of air-post stamps to interest them, so 
they ought to bear that modest but initial and historic trip 
in mind. 

With the cessation of war, thousands of aeroplanes have been 
freed from military duties and are available for other purposes. 
The possibilities of their use for postal work is a subject that has 
been occupying the minds of the P.O. authorities, which is good 
news for young philatelists clamouring for air-post stamps ! 



you a specimen on this page as soon as I can. The values will 
be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15, 24, and 36c., and philatelists all 
over the world are eagerly awaiting the advent of the stamps. 

The six stamps here illustrated are as follows:— 

Antigua, lkd., “ War stamp," orange, black or red surcharge. 
Trengganu, Red Cross, 4c., one of set of four, namely, 3c., 4c., 
4c., and Sd., portrait in red or green frame. Mozambique, 
“ Taxa dc Guerra," ic., green. Liberia, Red Cross, 2c. on 5c. 
blue, bearing the legend, " The Love of Liberty l rought us 
Here." Denmark, 10 6re, red, issued for the use of the Danish 
soldiers, and Sweden, type of 1910-11, 12 on 25 Ore, orange. 

As is so often and so truly said, philately teaches 
us many things, and, notably so, geography and 
history. By the aid of merely two of the stamps 
that appear upon this page we can instantly prove 
that contention. 

Where is Trengganu, and to what country does 
it belong ? I will warrant that many boys, and 
particularly such as are not stamp collectors, have 
never heard of the place, much less will be able to 
communicate any details concerning it. But if 
one possesses a stamp catalogue that gives his¬ 
torical and geographical notes of interest to 
philatelists (and a fine catalogue of the kind, pub¬ 
lished by W. S. Lincoln can be had for 45. 6 d.) one can at once 
glean information as to the place of origin of almost any stamp. 
For instance:— 

'* Trengganu is a new British Protectorate, which passed in 
1909 from Siamese rule to Colonial. This Protectorate is now 
included in the Federated Malay States Administration.” 


The opinion arrived 
been that, while the 
too delicately built 
regular postal work, 
last only a few 
bombing machines 
being adapted as re- 
As will be under- 
sideration-; besides 
taken into account 

or high-speed, post comes into actual being. 



at seems to have 
fighting planes are 
to be suitable for 
at which tfiey would 
months, the heavy 
are quite capable of 
liable mail carriers, 
stood, many con- 
that have to be 
before a British air. 
But, with perhaps 


certain limitations, our air-post stamps are on the way. 

" Trail of the Caribou " stamps. Have you heard of them ? 
A very attractive title, is it not, for a series of postage stamps ? 
For at least tix months past there have been rumours of such 
an issue, and from what we have been told, it promises when it 
comes to provide an exceptionally interesting series of war stamps. 
The caribou is the emblem of Newfoundland, and that Dominion 
is issuing these stamps as a memento of the splendid services 
to Empire rendered by her sailor and soldier sons in the war. 
The design on each stamp will show a caribou’s head, and on 
the various denominations will appear the names of the most 
important engagements in which Newfoundland fighting men 
have taken part. In all likelihood, the stamps will be on sale 
lor only.a limited period. Collectors, therefore, may have to be 
smart in securing them. Anyway, I will endeavour to show 


Thus we learn 
and history. 

Then take 
not understand the 
ment made by tl.e 
upon the stamp, 
history of Liberia 
reference, and are 
edified by the 
the negro republic. 

In collecting war 
forget those of 
which is the 
San Marino. These 
benefit of a war 
the " Pro Combattenti, 



both geography 

Liberia. If we do 
import of the state- 
legend that is 
we turn to the 
in some book of 
enlightened and 
strange history of 
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stamps, do not 
our smallest ally, 
ancient republic of 
were issued for the 
charity known as 
” and are of nine denominations, ranging 
from 2 centesimi to 3 lire. Besides being our smallest ally, San 
Marino is the oldest surviving republic in the world. 

What is a block of stamps ? is a query that was recently put 
to me. The definition is that a block of stamps is an unsevered 
group of stamps, not in a strip of one line. A strip of stamps, as 
collectors define the term, is an unsevered row of stamps either 
vertical or horizontal. If you come into possesion of stamps 
that are in a block or a strip, do not sever or divide the stamps 
one from another. Most stamps gain much in appearance 
when seen collectively; the practice of acquiring stamps in 
blocks or strips is much on the increase. In many instances, 
too, a block of stamps is worth more than all the stamps in the 
block will be if severed. 

/ 
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From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


IV. 

BOYS ENTERING THE MERCANTILE MARINE WITH A VIEW TO BECOMING SEAMEN. 



N a previous occasion we discussed 
the subject of boys entering the 
Mercantile Marine with a view 
to becoming officers. We will 
now pass on to the topic of how 
to become a seaman, and will 
make a start by further quota¬ 
tion from the invaluable Board 
of Trade handbill before re¬ 
ferred to. 

“ Method of Entry.- —A boy 
must serve at sea for three 
years before, he is entitled 
to the rating of A.B. (able- 
bodied seaman). No exami¬ 
nation is necessary for this 
rating. 

"Training Ships and 
'Nautical Training Schools .— 
A boy may enter the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine without previous training, but it is to his 
advantage to undergo a course of training on a training 
' ship or a shore establishment which prepares boys for sea 
life. The change is not so sudden, and at the training 
ship he is amongst boys of his own size and age with whom 
he can hold his own, whilst he acquires a knowledge of the 
ways and habits of life at sea. It is best for him to join 
the training ship (or shore estab¬ 
lishment) as soon as he leaves 
school at fourteen years of age, 
and to spend a period of at least 
a year there. 

“ The ships and establishments 
which train boys in this way are 
the ‘ Arethusa,’ in the Thames, off 
Greenhithe ; the ‘ Indefatigable,’ 
with which is connected the train¬ 
ing brig, ‘James J. Bibby,’ at 
Liverpool ; the Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Home at 
Liscard, Cheshire, and the Watts 
Naval Training School, Elmham, 

Norfolk. The Marine Society will 
continue on board another vessel 
the training institution hitherto 
conducted on the ‘ Warspite ’ 

(recently destroyed by fire), but it 
will not be possible to make new 
admissions for some months. 

“ At all these, boys of good 
character are taken free of charge, 
and boys may be trained for the 
Navy as well as for the Mercantile 
Marine. On the ' Indefatigable ’ 
a certain number of boys are 
trained with a viiw to their be¬ 
coming officers in the Mercantile 
Marine. • 

“ There is also the * Mercury ’ 
training ship in the Hamble, near 
Southampton, but a premium of 
about £20 a year must be found for 
any boy sent to this ship. The 


training on the ‘ Mercury ’ is almost entirely directed 
towards the Navy. 

“ All the above schools are recognised by the Board of 
Education as schools of nautical training. They receive 
grants from the Board of Education, and are visited by 
its inspectors. The schools of nautical training are for 
boys of good character only. Boys of bad character or 
of low intelligence are not accepted. 

“ Half the time served on board a training ship, up to a 
limit of one year, is allowed, under certain conditions, to 
count as service at sea for the purpose of examination for 
a Board of Trade second mate's certificate, if the boy 
should subsequently be a candidate for such certificate. 
Time spent at a school for nautical training conducted 
in premises on shore is also allowed to count in some 
proportion, not exceeding one-half, as service at sea, under 
certain conditions, which include the school having been 
recognised by the Board of Education for the purpose of 
a grant under the Regulations for Schools of Nautical 
Training, and the Board of Trade having been satisfied 
that the school gives an adequate training.” 

THE '•ARETHUSA." 

This well-known training ship is owned by the National 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, whose 
London office is at Shaftesbury House, 1 C 4 Shaftesbury 


The Training Ship “Arethusa." 
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Avenue, W.C. 2. The " Arcthusa ” is a large frigate, 
moored on the Thames, at Greenhithe, Kent. Formerly 
the 120-ton brigantine, “ Chichester,” acted as sea-going 
tender to the training ship, but at present there is no such 
tender, and the Society has been waiting till after the war 
in order to get a steam tender that is quite up-to-date. 

It was early seen that no ship on land could properly 
fit a boy for sea, teach him rowing, steering, tacking, and 
a thousand and one other things which a sailor requires 
to know. The Committee, therefore, long ago decided 
upon having a water-borne ship, so that the boys 
could be properly taught. To the present time 9000 
boys have been prepared for a seafaring life by the 
“ Arethusa ” and her tender. Of this number, 6500 liave 
entered the Merchant Service, and 2400 have joined the 
Royal Navy. The remainder have gone into the Royal 
Marines, the Army, the Fire 
Brigade, and a few are in the 
employ of the Trinity House, 
engaged upon lightships, &c. 

Twenty " Arethusa ” old 
boys are now captains in 
the Merchant Service, and a 
large number are chief officers 
and second mates. During 
the late War some of the 
“Arethusa” boys have 
reached commission rank in 
the Royal Navy, while others 
are warrant officers, gunnery 
instructors, and so on. 

The latest available annual 
report of the “ Arethusa ” is 
that for 1917, from which it 
will be instructive to make 
some extracts. Here is a batch 
of interesting statistics : 


a steam tender, as the training on such a vessel will better 
meet the present-day requirements of the sea.” 

The “ Arethusa ” is inspected annually by the Admiralty. 
In his report the Admiral of the Training Service said : 

“ The ship is very clean throughout, and everything in 
good order, the care and attention to cleanliness of bilges, 
store-rooms, etc., being very evident. The boys appeared 
healthy, happy, and well-dressed; they are smart, and a 
desirable type for H.M. service. The ship is not over¬ 
crowded, and there is plenty of hammock accommodation." 

Religious training is most carefully guarded. Says the 
Diocesan Inspector in his report : 

“ My visit to the training ship ‘ Arethusa ’ was a very 
pleasant one. . . . The answ ering was general and thought¬ 
ful. . . . Everything possible is being done to turn out 
manly. God-fearing lads.” 


1 

Physical Drill on Deck. 

As already indicated, swimming is a strong point in con¬ 
nection with this training ship, and the report tells of a 
unique success for the ” Arethusa ” : 

“ Two of her lads succeeded in securing honours which 
no other training ship has as yet acquired. They won 
the Silver Medal of the Royal l ife Saving Society for very 
great proficiency in the art of swimming,” 

Reference to swimming recalls the remarkable record 
of one “Arethusa” boy. On leaving school, he joined the 
" Arethusa ” at the age of fourteen. On the “ Arethusa ” 
he became the champion swimmer of the ship, and he was 
next professional boxer on the " Impregnable.” In August 
1914, he was sent on a submarine tender, and, transferred 
afterwards to the " Glory," went through the fighting, bom¬ 
bardment, and stretcher-bearing at Gallipoli. He was one 
of the comparatively few survivors of the “ Southampton,” 
which was specially mentioned by Admiral Jellicoe after 
the Jutland fight, and he was next in the " Viking," which 
figured in a big Channel raid. After that he was 
w’ashed overboard, but was rescued, and came home on 
leave. At the moment of writing he is doing duty on a 
British destroyer in the Channel. He has been on con¬ 
tinuous service throughout the War, and his age is now 
just nineteen. 

Stories that are scarcely less surprising than that can 
be told bv several ” old Arethusa’s " who are in the 
Mercantile Marine. 


” Of the Society’s work,” Says the report, “ the most 
popular branch is its training ship ‘ Arethusa.’ The 
resignation of Commander E. A. Martin was a great loss. 
It has been impossible to obtain a successor to Commander 
Martin, for the Admiralty will not release suitable men 
during the War, but in the meantime the Committee has 
been greatly helped by the Rev. N. Alleyne Lash, M.A., 
Senior Chaplain to the Port of London, agreeing to act as 
Chaplain-Superintendent. 

" During the year 28 boys have been passed into the 
vessels of the Mercantile Marine. At the ‘ Arethusa ’ 
Shipping Depot, 39 boys were assisted on their second, 
third, and other voyages, in addition to 27 boys who had 
been at sea for upwards of tw r o years, mostly as A.B. ratings. 
Fifteen boys passed the gunnery test, after fourteen days’ 
training at the Crystal Palace, and now rate as merchant 
seamen gunners, for assisting guns’ crews. 

“As the brigantine, ‘Chichester,’ could not be used 
during the War, to save expense the Committee disposed 
of her, but as soon as the War is over they propose securing 


Boys to Mercantile Marine 24 


Boys admitted during 
year . . . . 175 

Letters received from old 
boys .... 240 
Good conduct medals 
awarded . . -57 

Sextant awarded to Mate r 
Boys who passed First 
Aid . . 73 

Boys who secured life¬ 
saving certificates . 40 

Boys taught in new 
swimming-bath . ALL 
Average numberon board 212 
oys discharged during 
year . . .182 

Boys visited “ Arethusa ” 83 

Swords awarded for gain¬ 
ing commission . . 2 


Boys confirmed . . 96 

Boys who secured bronze 
medallions . . 31 

Vessels of Royal Navy in 
which Old Boys are 
serving . . . 160 
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passed the necessary examinations, and have received 
a certificate of proficiency protecting them from military 
service so long as they were actually employed as wire¬ 
less operators in the Mercantile Marine. 

THE MARCONI COMPANY. 

The Marconi International Marine Communication 
Co., Ltd., have supplied us with the following state¬ 
ment of conditions of employment for wireless tele¬ 
graphists, they at the same time pointing out that 
amendments in the rate of pay are contemplated in the 
near future. They say :— , 

" In order to meet the urgent demand for wireless 
operators which arose after the outbreak of war to 
man ships of the Mercantile Marine, this Company in¬ 
augurated a scheme whereby youths under military age, 
of the required medical standard, and possessing suitable 
educational qualification, who were desirous of serving 
the country in the capacity of a wireless operator, could, 
when approved by us, receive free training in our 
London school or various provincial centres. 

"The immediate object of students training to 
become wireless operators is the obtaining of the 
Postmaster-General’s Certificate of Proficiency in Radio- 
Telegraphy, without which it is impossible for them 
to sign on the articles of a British ship in the above 
capacity. 

“ The training to this end embraces instruction in 
the following subjects ;— 

1. Telegraphy, 

2. Technology. 

3. Traffic Regulations, etc. 

In order to pass for the Postmaster-General’s First 
Class Certificate of Proficiency in Radio-Telegraphy, the 
candidate must be able to send and receive in the Morse 
Cofle at a speed of not less than twenty words per minute 
for five minutes. Practice in this work is carried out by 
means of buzzers, signals from which resemble those 
heard under working conditions. 

" The technology is subdivided under two headings, 
namely. Theory and Practical. 

For the " Arethusa ” the age of admission is from " A student entering the School, attends courses of 
thirteen-and-a-half to fifteen years. • lectures in direct alternating and high frequency currents, 

and the theory of wireless telegraphy as applied to the 
method OF entry and REQUISITE qualifications for Company’s standard sets. These courses of lectures are 
a youth desiring to become a wiRELBSS operator. progressive. In the London school, the student is given 
This is a splendid service that becomes every day more a course of practical work in the Laboratory, which runs 
popular with young Britons, and in dealing all too briefly coincident with the final course of lectures. This laboratory 
with the subject we cannot do better than first quote the course is principally concerned with the practical tracing 
instructions that are given by the Board of Trade handbill of faults and the wiring of circuits, 
aforesaid : " The traffic regulations are taught in class. 

"A wireless operator in the Mercantile Marine must " Since the Company has now a sufficient number of men 
be a British subject, and must possess a certificate of in training to meet its requirements for the time being, 

proficiency in Wireless Telegraphy issued by the Post- the free training scheme is suspended There are, however. 

master-General. Private schools for the instruction of a number of training schools in various parts of the country', 

persons wishing to become wireless operators have been owned by private companies, who specialise in training for 

established at various places. A list can be supplied by the wireless service, in addition to which wireless classes 

■the General Post Office, on application to the Inspector have been inaugurated by certain Technical Schools, 
of Wireless Telegraphy there. " Students obtaining the Postmaster-General’s First 

" Before a youth can be accepted at a school he must Class Certificate at these Institutions, may make applica- 

furnish his birth certificate, a declaration of parentage, tion for employment in this company, and, if approved, 

and two satisfactory testimonials. are placed on the waiting list pending the arising of a 

" The majority of wireless operators are employed by vacancy.” 
the Marconi International Marine Communication Com- The conditions of service are mainly as follows :— 
pany, Marconi House, Strand, W.C. 2, but there are a few On joining the Staff, telegraphists sign an agreement to 
other employers of wireless operators, a list of whom can serve for twelve months, terminable thereafter by a month’s 

be obtained from the Inspector of Wireless Telegraphy notice on either side, 
at the General Post Office. The standard scale of pay is :— 



A Boat's Crew of the 11 Arethusa.” 


" Operators on board ship usually take rank as junior 
officers ; the scale of pay can be obtained from the Marconi 
Company or other employers.” 

During the War youths who entered Wireless Schools 
before their eighteenth birthday were protected from recruit¬ 
ment for military service until reaching the agfc of eighteen 
years and three months, by which time they should have 
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After 7 years 
After 8 years 
After 9 years 


together with board and accommodation on board ship. 
Increases in salary take place automatically on the first of 
the month following the completion of each year’s service. 

Telegraphists on the scale of £i 5s. to £1 15s. per week 
inclusive will, when in charge of shipboard stations, and 
not in receipt of special pay or allowances, other than those 
hereafter referred to, be paid 5s. per week additional. 

Telegraphists engaged on vessels not trading exclusively 
between non-European ports, 
and which remain away from 
the United Kingdom for more 
than six months, receive 5s. 
additional pay per week. 

Telegraphists engaged on 
ships trading exclusively be¬ 
tween non-European ports, 
receive a foreign service allow¬ 
ance of 10s. per week. 

Telegraphists temporarily 
appointed for duty on shore 
are paid a shore allowance of 
2s. bd. per day, and if not 
receiving a salary of more than 
£1 15s. a week, an additional 
5 s. per week in lieu of charge 
money. 

Telegraphists may be pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Seagoing 
Inspector, Shore Inspector, or 
Instructor at any time when 
vacancies arise. Seagoing In¬ 
spectors receive the additional 
pay of 5s. per week. The pay 
of Shore Inspectors and In¬ 
structors commences at £208 
per annum, and rises by 
annual increments of £13 to 
£260 per annum. Depdt 
Superintendents receive a com¬ 
mencing salary of £275 per 
annum, rising by ^25 yearly to 


£350 per annum. Appointments are made to other special 
positions, with special pay, as occasions arise. 

Telegraphists must provide themselves with the uniform 
outfit specified by the Company, the cost of which is 
approximately £8 to £10. 

Telegraphists are entitled to tw o w eeks’ leave per annum 
(on full salary), to be taken at times convenient to the 
Company. On completing one year’s service, any tele¬ 
graphist of twenty-one years of age is required to join the 
Staff Superannuation Fund established for the purpose of 
securing pensions averaging approximately half the annual 
salary. The cost of this is divided equally between the 
Company and the members. 


At the Wheel: An Instruction Class. 


(The next article in this series will deal with the Training-Ship ••Indefatigable.”) 


The Spot called Grumble Town! 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


H AVE you heard of the boy who used to frown ? 

He lived in a spot called Grumble Town— 
Where noses turned up, and where mouths turned 
down I 

Have you heard the monotonous tuneless lay, 

Instead of a song, that he groaned all day ?»— 

" I’m fed up ! Sick of it! ” he would say 1 

He lived in a house with the blinds drawn tight 1 
He hated the sun and the glad day’s light, 

Preferring dusk to a starlit night! 

His friends were few ; but the ones he had 

Seemed queer and strange for a healthy lad I 

They were ” Dumps ” and " Blues ” and “ I-like-to-be-sad 1 ’’ 

And when the four of them used to meet— 

Just there in the middle of Misery Street— 

The picture of Dismalness was complete 1 


One mom a stranger came whistling there ! 

Folks listened amazed at a sound so rare ! 

They begged him to stop 1 And they made him Mayor ! 

His name was ” Laughter.” He said, Now', why 
Should we all be bothered with grunt and sigh ? 

We'll change the name of the town, vote 1 ! ” 

So through the place a decree was sent 

That the town be known by the name " Content.” 

(A few scarce grasped what the new' name meant!) 

And another decree was this: “That none 
Who worried and fretted, and hid from the sun, 

Should live in the town of Content—not one l" 

So the lad who frowned and his comrades grey 
Packed up and left the very next day— 

And I hope, by now, they are far away 1 
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A School Story. 

By JOHN W. ROLLEM. 


USHING his chair back from the table, Mr. Mackay 
folded his serviette and stood upon his feet. 

" Well, Wilkinson,’’ he said, addressing the 
big boy at the other end of the table, “this is 
your last night at GTeerton. To-morrow you’ll be one 
of the many millions of His Majesty’s forces. I’m sure 
we all wish you the best of luck.’’ 

"Thank you, sir,” and Wilkinson laughed heartily. 
It was a habit pecuhar to the boy. He guffawed more 
from habit than because of a keen sense of humour. 

Mr. Mackay walked across to the fireplace and secured 
one of the two big comfortable chairs which stood on either 
side of the fire. 

" Well, come on, you chaps,” he called, " push that table 
' back against the wall, and draw your chairs into the mystic 
circle.” 

Although this gathering was a farewell supper to Wilkin¬ 
son, who on the following day was leaving the school to join 
the army, not one of these hefty Sixth-form fellows had 
the demeanour fitting to the occasion. Recently they 
had attended several like gatherings, and the ceremony 
was regarded more as a night out. 

It was an institution introduced into the school by 
" Jock,” Mr. Mackay, one of the junior masters at Greerton. 
He himself had ’’ been out ” and had been discharged minus 
his left arm, and, being a merry soul with a boyish delight 
in parties, he had hit upon the idea of inviting a crowd of 
Sixth-form fellows round to his rooms for supper whenever 
any of the boys were leaving the school for the army. 
To-night it was Wilkinson’s turn. 

He was a good sport was Jock, and enjoyed the gather¬ 
ings just as much as the fellows did themselves. It was 
always an informal gathering, when subjects which one 
wouldn’t talk about to other masters were discussed. 

“ Well, Wilky,” asked Jock, dropping into the popular 
diminutive, as he filled his pipe. “ Have you decided 
what regiment you are going to join ? ” 

" I believe you haven’t much choice nowadays, sir,” 
Wilkinson answered. “But I'm going to have a shot at 
the Royal Air Force.” 

” Good ! They’re a rattling crowd.” 

" I believe so.” 

" There’s no doubt about it. They’re a brave lot. You 
must do your best for Greerton, old man. Know anything 
ab rut flying ? ” 

" Only theoretically. It s a subject I’ve been very keen 
on since a kid, and I’ve swotted it up a great deal.” 

“ Good.” 


Jock lit his pipe and took several thoughtful puffs. 

" You know, Wilky, we shall all miss you,” he went on. 
" You haven't been much of a success as a scholar or as 
an example to the youngsters, but you’ve been a merry 
bounder. How will Stott go on after you’ve gone ? He’il 
be lost, won’t he ? ” 

Jock looked across at Stott, the smelliest member of the 
group. Except for his eyes, which were inclined to be 
shifty, he was a good-looking boy with fair hair and regular 
features. Stott’s gaze shot to the fire. 

“ Oh, I shall miss him very much,” he remarked. 

The head of the Dear Departing went back and he 
laughed with a guffaw that came right from his “ innards.” 

“ Stottie will miss me very much,” he remarked, “ 1 
know that. We’ve been pretty close for a long time. 1 
shall be a load off the old boy’s mind.” , 

Wilkinson's eyes travelled to his chum’s face, and they 
began to sparkle merrily, until the inevitable laugh closed 
the lids on them. Stott shuffled on his seat and a dark 
shadow crept over his face. 

Theirs was a quaint friendship. For over four years 
they had been as close as two thieves, very rarely being seen 
abroad without one another. A stranger chancing upon 
them suddenly would have considered them an ideal pair, 
but he would have been sadly in error. 

Neither was a hero of the accepted standard. So much 
is admitted at the outset. Both were ordinary public 
school boys, perhaps just a little below the average mark 
of morality, and neither pretended to possess unusual 
virtues. 

Separately, no doubt, both boys would hare been 
better specimens. It was the combination that was wrong. 
As a pair they were odd, both being of two distinct types 
Wilkinson was a hearty, bluff fellow, with a habit of slap¬ 
ping most people on the back and laughing afterwards, He 
had a large mouth and a big frame, and blundered rather 
than walked. He was a useful man in the pack. He also 
possessed a habit of butting into trouble. 

Stott was his antithesis in obvious characteristics. He 
was subdued and inclined to be “ oily.” He would dodge 
candour rather than be considered unpopular, and would 
tell a lie before a man’s face and contradict it behind the 
fellow’s back. 

It was difficult to trace the origin of the friendship of 
this remarkable couple, for it started in their early fag 
days. No doubt. Wilkinson had pounced on Stott one dav 
and the latter had hung on to the former, until being com¬ 
panions in many unlawful adventures, Wilkinson had had 
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to remain with Stott to prevent his splitting on him. Of 
the two, Wilkinson was by far the finer type of boy. On 
his own merits, he was simply an irresponsible rag. There 
was nothing of the sneak about him. He was perfectly 
open and frank, even in his criticisms of Stott. “ You 
know, old man, you are a bit of a rat,” he had been often 
heard to declare. Yet he had been compelled to stifck to 
the chap he badgered and despised to protect his own skin ; 
and so they ..had continued throughout their school career 
until this, Wilkinson’s last night. 

" Well, away with melancholy,” and Jock knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. “ Let's have a song or two. Some¬ 
thing that we can all bawl. You rattle the dominoes a 
bit, Wilkinson ? Let's see what you can do.” 

This was not an occasion when one stood on ceremony, 
and without showing any of the well-known signs of shyness 
peculiar to amateur performers, Wilkinson seated himself 
at the piano and commenced. 

The songs he played were those good old rousing tunes 
known to every public school man, and soon the room was 
ringing with the full-throated, deep, and broken notes of 
men's voices. 

For well over an hour the fun waxed fast and furious. 
Jock, although a Scotsman, knew the correct moment and 
how to let himself go when in the company of the boys, 
accomplishing this in such a manner that he lost no prestige 
as a master. 

In the midst of the hilarity, therefore, it is difficult 
to describe how Stott managed to edge the school captain 
—a huge, straightforward chap named Paterson—into 
a corner, but he accomplished it, and amid the din, com¬ 
menced to talk generadities. That was far from the 
fellow's purpose, as his furtive glances at the group round 
the piano portrayed. 

However, the oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce his 
subject for whichhe had 
so carefully manoeuvred 
came, and he seized it. 

" I say, Paterson,” 
he almost whispered, 

" have you heard that 
old Wilkinson is a con¬ 
scientious objector ?" 

What ? " 

Stott glanced swiftly 
at the group round the 
piano again. 

" That old Wilkinson 
is a conscientious ob¬ 
jector ? ” he repeated. 

“ Don’t talk rot, old 
man ! " 

“ It’s a fact, though.” 

" Hey, Wilky-” 

The call was almost 
throttled as Stott 
jumped up in his chair 
with alarm. If Wilkin¬ 
son was drawn into the 
conversation at this 
point his whole scheme by which he hoped to wipe out 
thousands of past insults and jeers would fall to the 
ground. 

" Don't call the old boy,” he warned: ” Better not let 
Jock know about it. I can prove what I say, though.” 
and he whipped out a newspaper from his pocket and 
placed his finger "on a pencij-circled paragraph. 

Paterson took the paper and, as his eyes followed the 
print, his face grew dark. 

Appealing for exemption from military service, before 
the Greerton Tribunal, on the grounds of being a con¬ 
scientious objector, a youth named Herbert Wilkinson (i 8) 
told the Chairman, Aid. P. Simpson, that he Jiad been a 
staunch member of the Eden Brotherhood, part of whose 
creed was that the whole world was one kingdom, since 
boyhood. 


Chairman : “And you'consider that the Germans, are 
your compatriots ? ’’ 

Applicant; “Yes, sir.” 

Chairman : “Then, you can go to the trenches in France 
and meet them." (Laughter). 

Appeal dismissed. 

‘‘ Well, I’m hanged ! " 

Paterson leant back in his chair and gazed thoughtfully 
at the fire. 

"No,” he remarked. " I don’t believe that of Wilky. 
He’s not exactly lily white, I know, but the man's npt a 
conchy." 

“It is difficult to believe,” admitted Stott, bending hi* 
head closer to the captain’s ear, " but it’s true, I know that. 
He’s been mighty strange of late, and this last day or two, 
since his appeal was dismissed, he has been as blue as blazes.” 

"That might be natural because he’s leaving school, 
but it does not prove that the old boy’s a wash-out.” 

" Well, there it is—Herbert Wilkinson, ” and Stott pushed 
the paper again before the captain’s eyes. 

" We’ll ask the old bounder, then.” 

"No, don't do that," said Stott sharply. "You must 
remember that Wilky was my chum and he doesn’t quite 
deserve being shown up before Jock, a chap who has lost 
an arm in the war.” 

" But surely a Greerton man is not going to disgrace the 
school and escape scot-free ?” 

“ No,” Stott’s face lighted with pleasure, ” I agree with 
you there and I’ve got a plan.” 

" Oh! ” 

” Yes. At the send-off in the morning ”—another part 
of the ceremony at Greerton, when one of the boys was 
going into the army, was for the whole school to go down to 
Greerton Junction station with him and give him a rousing 

departure — " when 
there will be no masters 
about, we’ll label the 
bounder and put him 
like that into the train.” 

“Pin a ticket on 
him ? ” 

” Yes, that’s the idea. 

I thought that we might 
take half-a-^ozen will¬ 
ing, brawny men into 
the scheme, .and then 
in the morning these 
chaps could pounce on 
Wilky, slip a sack with 
an appropriate message 
over his head, and cart 
him down to the station 
on the front of the ’bus. ” 
Whilst Stott was 
speaking, Paterson eyed 
hi.n carefully. In his 
straightforward way, 
the captain was an 
astute chap and his 
brain had been working 
rapidly. He found it 
difficult to believe that Wilkinson was a conscientious 
objector to military service, and he made up his mind to 
question the fellow at the earliest possible moment. Mean¬ 
while, Stott’s scheme, having many admirable points, 
should the allegation prove correct, he decided to favour it. 

“ The idea is good,” he agreed. 

“ Will you help me to carry it through, then ? ” 

The captain hesitated a moment. 

“ All right,” he said at length. “ You get the sack and 
the ticket and I’ll get the men.” 

At that period of the arrangements, the party at the 
piano broke up and further conversation was impossible. 

“You two chaps tired ?” asked Jock, for the first time 
noticing Stott’s and Paterson's detachment. 

“ Delicate and sensitive voices must be carefully tended, ” 
laughed the captain. “ We haven’t all got cast-iron throats.” 
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rush to his lace, for he suddenly realised how readily he had 
been prepared to believe that Wilkinson had shown the 
white streak. There was no mistake about Wilkinson’s 
sincerity. The captain had seen the pained expression 
cross the other’s face, and somehow, in a dull sort of way, 
he endeavoured to conceive how he himself would have 
taken a similar accusation. He knew perfectly well that 
there would have been blows rather than words. 

“ Look here, old man," he said hastily, apologies tumbling 
from his lips, “ I’m awfully sorry. Try and forget that I 
asked you. I wouldn't have suspected you for a minute 
had it not been given to me as the truth from your 
closest pal.’’ 

" Stott ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Wilkinson’s face cleared at once and the old 
_laugh came to his lips. 

” Ah, understanding dawns,” he remarked. 

“ That last puny effort of an old enemy.” 


“No, true; but yours doesn’t bang on a silver thread.” 

It was not very long after this bandying of words that the 
gathering to cheer the Dear Departing on his way broke up. 
Paterson, Wilkinson, and Stott, all being in the School 
House, walked across the quad together, and the school 
captain so manoeuvred their direction that Stott was first 
dropped at his study, whilst he and Wilkinson walked 
along to the latter’s den. 

" I’m coming in for a minute,” remarked Paterson, 
without standing on ceremony, “ I want to have a few 
words with you privately.” 

” Righto 1 ” answered the Dear Departing crisply. 
‘‘We will shed mutual tears together.” 


“ He found 
his bead and 
half bis body 
enveloped in a 

sack.’’ (Seepage 
I97-) 


Paterson dropped into a chair and crossed his legs. “ Enemy ? I thought you and he were the best 01 

” No, assing apart,” he said soberly, ” I want to ask you cronies ? ” 
a direct question. Are you a conscientious objector ?” ’’ So did everyone else except Stott and myself. How- 

Wilkinson smiled. ever, that’s beside the point. What were the glad tidings 

" Do you want me to buy it ? ” he asked. “ Is the answer he brought to you ? ” 
a lemon or something like that ? ” The captain repeated the conversation which had taken 

“ No, I’m perfectly serious.” place previously between himself and Stott. He told of the 

” And sober ? ” local paper’s paragraph which Wilkinson, however, had seen 

“ Yes. Have you, or have you not, appealed for and. it appeared, investigated, the Eden Brother being an 
exemption?” assistant in a Greerton hat-shop. And as a finale, Paterson 

Wilkinson put his slippers on and then stood up and faced described the preparations that were being made to make 
the captain. There was rather a hard look about his eyes. his, Wilkinson’s, departure an appropriate one. 

"You appear to be sane enough," he replied quietly, " And now to see Mr. Stott," finished the captain, rising 

“and I’ll pass over the insult in the question. No, I've to his feet. 

not. I’m not morally ideal, I admit, but I’m not yellow. ” Not so quickly,” and Wilkinson pushed his visitor back 

Now you can clear out of here and get back to your own into his chair; “there’s a much better way out of the 

study, and be hanged to you." business than that.” 

Perhaps for the first time in his life, Paterson blushed. For another ten minutes the captain was kept in Willdn- 
No doubt some manner of shame had caused the blood to son’s study whilst the latter talked and explained. Finally. 
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when he did depart, there was a very merry twinkle in his 
eye, and he went direct to his own room without bothering 
to look in at Stott. 

Long before the first streaks of dawn had welcomed and 
brightened the following day, the big majority of the boys 
at Greerton were up and tumbling into old clothes. Greer - 
ton Junction was a mile and a half away from the school, 
and the train that was to bear Wilkinson to the army was 
due at the station at 7.15. It was a morning of bustle and 
excitement for most of the boys, and for those friends of 
the captain who were in the departure scheme, as well 
as Wilkinson and Stott, it was one of tense expectation. 

The scene inside the study of the Dear Departing was 
humorous. Stott, who had previously passed the pre¬ 
pared sack to Paterson to give to the selected half-dozen 
" brawns,” was helping his "chum ' to put the finishing 
touches to his packing, meanwhile keeping his ears cocked 
for approaching footsteps. 

Wilkinson, showing a hitherto unsuspected talent for 
acting, did not betray either by word or expression that he 
knew of the impending plot and went on calmly putting 
article after article into Ins bag. 

Then suddenly the sound of shuffling footsteps was 
heard in the corridor. Stott’s pulse beat more quickly as 
he bent down to pick up a collar from the floor. His eye 
turned surreptitiously to the door and he saw a couple of 
heads protruding round the wood. As Wilkinson was 
leaning over the table writing a label and having his back 
to the door, Stottie silently motioned with his head to the 
fellows at the door to enter, and immediately stood up 
straight to watch the result of his scheming. 

It was a fortunate fact for Stott that he did not possess 
a C3 heart, for the development which followed would have 
caused his death on the spot. Before he could wink or 
utter an exclamation of any description, he found his head 
and half his body enveloped in a sack, the one which he 
himself had prepared as a last reprisal fpr his secret enemy, 
Wilkinson. 

The first sound which smote his ears and raised his 
wrath was Wilkinson’s guffaw. 

"You bunch of muffs,” the imprisoned one called out, 
" you've mugged the whole business. It was Wjlky you 
should have got 1 Let Ole out.” 1 

" Not likely." 

It was the captain's steady voice which calmed the 
struggling mass of humanity inside the sacking. " You're 
the man we want and you’re going down to the station 
to see Wilkinson off.” 

'■ Well, let me out of this thing, then," shouted Stott. 

" You look well in it, old boy, and it would be a pity to 
disappoint the chaps waiting down below. Now listen 
to me, my fine beauty," went on the captain. " We at 
Greerton here have a fairly high code of honour which does 
not permit a man to do his pal down as you’ve tried to do 
Wilkinson. I don't know what sort of a bounder you must 


be, but it’s highly coloured, and you must be taught the 
error of your ways before you go out into the world as an 
old Greerton boy. Take seriously to fyjart every detail of 
the events of this morning, so that in later years, whenever 
you're tempted to do a similar dirty, mean trick, you will 
stay yohr hand in fear of like punishment." 

For Paterson it was a long speech and, before he had 
finished, the Dear Departing had slipped out of the door 
and down the corridor. Working to a prearranged plan, he 
made for one of the side doors and. without anyone seeing 
him, took a short cut across the fields to the station. 

When little more than five hundred y'ards away, he 
heard a great roar go up from the direction of the quad and 
he knew thenthat Stott had been brought down to the school 
'bus and was being placed on the driver's seat, a position 
which, if Stott’s plan had matured to realisation, he should 
have occupied himself. He chucjded quietly and hurried 
on, reaching the station quite ten minutes before the crowd. 
He had time to call at the booking-office before they arrived. 

Cheer after cheer cut the air when the 'bus eventually 
pulled up, and the other passengers waiting for the train 
left the platform to witness the excitement. In the dim 
light they saw what looked like a sack of potatoes being 
lifted down from the driver’s seat of the vehicle. Later, 
they discovered that it had feet and that a card was fastened 
to the human bundle which read : 

' HE HAD A CONSCIENCE." 

Everyone walked on to the platform and the period be¬ 
fore the train arrived was filled in with appropriate sbng. 

" Lift him into my carriage when the train comes in," 
Wilkinson said to the captain. “ I’ll drop him at Rain- 
ford ”—a station about two miles distant—” I want to 
have a word or two with him privately. I’ve got a ticket 
for him." 

The consequence was that when Wilkinson climbed into an 
empty third-class compartment, Stott was lifted in after 
him and placed in the opposite corner seat, and left there 
until Greerton station was out of sight and Wilkinson had 
finished waving farewells. 

" Well, Stottie." he said, when he at last safik down into 
his seat, “ it was awfully decent of you to come and see 
me off." 

Stott was speechless, and Wilkinson grasped the oppor¬ 
tunity to deliver a few home truths. Long before he had 
finished, the brakes warned them that the train was pulling 
up at Rainford. 

“ Now try and think kindly of me,” and Wilkinson got 
down on to the platform and pulled Stott down after him. 
His penknife soon cut through the cords which”"held the 
captive. Then he nipped back to the carriage and left the 
youth to struggle out of ,the sack alone. 

“ And Stottie," called Wilkinson from the carriage window 
to the crestfallen youth who had already turned on his heel, 
" reprisals is a game that two can play.” 


The Battle of the Figures. 


SAW Arithmetic destroyed !—obliterated quite ! 

In a battle ’twixt the Factors and the Numerals last night, 
When the Long and Short Divisions led their Columns 
into action 

And Reduced the Total of their foes to just a tiny Fraction ; 

And behind a lot of Cube Roots they beat a swift retreat, 
And Hocked the Double Entry with their flying Cubic Feet— 
They knew well that if captured they’d be Bracketed in Rows, 
Then Subtracted forth in Columns and Divided by their foes. 

I stood with Compound Interest and watched the mighty fray, 
And noticed that some Square Roots thought they would put 
In a say; 


And, going by their Rule of Three, they made a swift attack 
And to their fort of Cube Roots drove the Decimals right back. 

But some Dots went meanly spring behind their Red Ink 
I.ines, 

And signalled both Divisions on with Plus and Minus signs, 

I watched with Simple Interest the sequel of each fight, 

But could not half discover which side was in the right, 

I woke—and don’t mind whispering, in confidence to you, 

I very much regretted that my dream had not come true 1 


Leslie C. BowYER-Ynt. 
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Place of honour this month must be given to the record in 
splendid heroism associated with the attack on Moeuvres in 
September last. The incident is depicted 
THE SEVEN for us * n a vivid manner by Mr. George 

HEROES OF Soper, in the drawing published on page 183 

MOEUVRES. of this* number. Briefly, the story is as 

follows : In the heavy fighting that month 
a strong German attack compelled the scattered garrison of 
Moeuvres to fall back to the west of that village. During the 
retirement some of the troops reported that one of our posts 
near the cemetery was holding out, and it was generally con¬ 
cluded that the little remnant would be wiped out by the Hun 
fire. Two days later, however, when the British troops counter¬ 
attacked, driving back the Germans beyond their former line, 
the brave little post of seven men—Scotsmen all, of the High¬ 
land Light Infantry—were found to be still holding their own 
and keeping the enemy at bay. A circle of corpses round the 
post showed how desperately the Germans had endeavoured 
to capture the position, and how dearly 


did heroic exploits to the credit of the Scottish regiments during 
the great War. We shall not willingly let die the memory of 
those gallant seven :heroes of Moeuvres. 

• • • 

In my page this month I am including a portrait of .Mr. John 
Finnemore, the well-known artist, whose work has been familiar 
to “ B.O.P." readers for years past. Mr. 
A POPULAR Finnemore tells me that after receiving his 

"B.O.P." art education at Birmingham and Antwerp, 

ARTIST. he made a tour that included Malta, Greece, 

Turkey, Russia, Poland, Austria, Germany, 
and France. Soon after his return he executed his first black- 
and-white drawing for the “ B.O.P.," this being an illustration 
to a Russian story. After that introduction to our pages he 
continued to illustrate a number of the leading serials, among 
them being " Kormak, the Viking," “ Dick Winslow," " Edric, 
the Norseman," and " Sinclair of the 


they had paid for the attempt. When 
the relieving force came up with them, 
the gallant band of Scotsmen were right 
5ut of food and were wet through with 
the exposure to the rain. 

It was but fitting that the leader of the 
valiant seven, Corporal David Ferguson 
Hunter, should be awarded the distinc¬ 
tion of the Victoria Cross. All seven 
heroes deserved the decoration without 
doubt, but in such cases the leader is 
selected as the recipient. The honour 
belongs, nevertheless, to the Highland 
Light Infantry, which corps is justly 
proud of its comrades of Moeuvres. In 
the official story of the deed, as related 
in the Gazette, we learn that after the 
little post was isolated and almost sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, Corporal Hunter 
endeavoured in vain to get into com¬ 
munication with his company, which had 
fallen back He then decided to main¬ 
tain his position, and, by skilful arrange¬ 
ment, managed to repel frequent attacks 
until the evening of the third day, when 
relief came. The seven heroes, crouching 



Scouts." As a special artist. Mr. Finne¬ 
more was formerly attached to the 
Graphic , Black and White, and the 
Sphere, representing the last-named 
weekly paper during the last Boer War. 
As a painter in oil and water-colour, 
he has been invited by the Government 
to contribute to various international 
exhibitions. I am pleased to welcome 
Mr. Finnemore back again to our pages, 
as his work has been so much ap¬ 
preciated by " B.O.P." readers, and I 
hope ere long to place another serial 
for illustration in his hands. 

While on the subject of " B.O.P.” 
artists, I may note that Mr. Alfred 
Pearse, whose initials, " A. P.,” have 
figured in so many of our volumes. Las 
1 e ,*n on active service at the front as a 
special war artist. He has been given a 
commission as a captain and has been 
attached to a New Zealand division. 
Captain Pearse called in at the 
“ B.O.P." Office just before leaving for 
France, and was looking forward to 
getting some exceptionally fine material 


in their shell-hole, had held on grimly 
for forty-eight hours, without food or 
water. It was a fine deed, and it stands 
out prominently among the many splen- 


THE “B.O.P." PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, 

Mr. Jahn Finnemore, R.I, 


for drawings, as he was proceeding 
right up to the front line. In a letter 
that I had from him very recently he 
told me of two or three narrow escapes 
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THIS MONTH’S 
PRESENTATION 
PLATE. 


from shell-fire that he had experienced. Now that ihe war is 
over, and "A. P." will have had all the excitement and adventure 
that he longxl for, I'Shall look fo.ward lo his safe return with a 
well-crammed portfolio. The “B.O.P.” will be enriched”, you may 
be sure, by some spirited drawings from his brush. 


With this month's number of the “ B.O.P.’* is presented a 
stirring plate specially painted by Mr. Thomas M. Hemy,- the 
marine artist, who has supplied many 
popular frontispieces in past volumes. 
The subject of his picture is “ Buccaneers 
Careening,” and no doubt some notes on 
this practice will be of interest to readers. 
In the olden days, when Teach, Avery, Morgan, Dampier, and 
many another buccaneer captain went cruising and pirating in 
the Spanish Main, there fell times when their ships became 
foul with much voyaging and 
it was necessary to lay them up 
on the beach for cleaning. On 
the coasts of St. Domingo or 
Hispaniola, or among the smaller 
cays and islands, there were 
numerous creeks and inlets 
making good habours. Here the 
pirate ships could be beached, or 
“ careened,” as the term was, 
the barnacles being burned off 
their keels and sides. During 
this tedious operation the crews 
landed and pitched themselves 
^ tents of sails upon the beach, 
while parties of them went inland 
to hunt the wild cattle in the 
woods. It was because of their 
method of treating the meat 
thus procured that they earned 
the name of buccaneer, for they 
“ boucanned ” [i.e., dried) the 
meat after the * manner of the 
Carib Indians. The flesh thus 
treated was laid upon a wooden 
grill, beneath ' which was a low 
fire of green sticks, offal, hides 
and bones, &c., of the slaughtered 
animal. The "boucanned ” meat kept good for several months 
and was said to be of a delicate flavour. 

In his drawing Mr. Hemy depicts a frequent occurrence on 
these occasions. The buccaneers, on landing on some wild 
shore, were always liable to interruption and attack from the 
natives of the islands. These—Caribs for the most part — were 
a warlike and savage people, and the cruelties they had suffered 
at the hands of the Spaniards and other desperadoes of those 
seas made them very vindictive towards strangers. The 
buccaneers were often at some pains to keep on good terms with 
these Indians, for on their goodwill depended the success of 
many such careening operations. In the scene depicted in our 
frontispiece there is every indication that the friendly overtures 
have been accepted, and that the tragedy of many another island 
will not be repeated here. In due course, having ” careened ” 
and refitted, and replenished her water-casks, the pirate vessel 
will be refloated to sail away once more with the ” Jolly Roger ” 
at her main. 



RATIONS ALL ROUND. 

Sportsmanlike Stark (as the angler loses his balance):—“Come on’ 
everybody ! tie’s throwing out ground-bait!” 


these days of paper shortage, I must again impress upon sub 
scribers the necessity for placing their orders for the ” B.O.P.” 
early with their newsagents and booksellers. After an edition 
is sold out it cannot be reprinted, and it is useless for readers 
to write up (as they constantly do), for back numbers. The 
moral is, order your number at once to avoid disappointment / 
The second notable feature in the March “ B.O.P.” will be the 
opening chapters of a new, stirring, and romantic serial story 
of the East. This yarn, which will be entitled ” The Guardians 
of the Shield,” has been written by Alfred Colbeck, an old 
and valued '* B.O.P.” contributor. It tells of an Eastern 
mystery connected with a gold shield of remarkable workman¬ 
ship, and in the solving of the riddle that is propounded the young 
English heroes of the story go through many thrilling experiences. 
There are adventures by sea and land—there is a journey to 
Palestine—there is a wonderful aeroplane, by means of which 
much is accomplished—there is no little villainy—and with 

that I will leave Mr. Colbeck’s 
story to speak for itsel . I can 
promise you fellows that you 
will find it every whit as absorb¬ 
ing as any adventure serial that 
you have read in these pages. 
The illustrations, by the way, will 
be supplied by Mr. Arthur Twidle, 
whose brush is never so happy 
as when it is dealing with 
oriental scenes. 

A. L. H. 


“ Never Mind! ” 

L AUGH a bit when things 
look grey— 

Laughter chases clouds 
away ! 

Smile a bit when things go 
wrong— 

Smiles make sighs turn into song 1 

Hope a bit when things are 
black— 

Hope brings pluck and valour 
back 1 


Trust a bit 1 The things, we see 
Often seem to you and me 
Hard and difficult: but Grit 
Conquers—if we trust a bit! 


Lillian Gakd. 


Next month’s number of the " B.O.P." will be notable for 
one or two special features. Firstly, the presentation plate 
will be a splendid reproduction in colour of 
!N THE Mr. George Soper's fine painting of " British 

MARCH Hawk-Moths." This splendid plate was 

"B.O.P." promised to readers some time ago, and Field. 

Club members especially will be glad to 
possess it. In view of the limited issue of the " B.O.P." in 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Ill HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
“ to its forming a bond of union between readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are thoie 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
lor all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to an? definite 
’ vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly. Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to bs 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his Dame and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each pos, free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor. 
“B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London. E.C. 4. 
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A MONG the armed forces upon which the safety 
and welfare of the Empire depends there are 
several bodies of a semi-military character known 
in some instances as Mounted Police, sometimes 
as Constabulary, and sometimes simply as Police. They 
are all more or less famous for their thoroughness in dutv. 
and the noble records of their pluck and grit. Under 
tropical suns, or over northern snows, they ride abroad, 
or do duty in lonely out-stations—sometimes in groups, 
at others in twos or thiees, or even 
ones, tracking down crime and injustice, 
protecting the lives and property of in¬ 
dividuals, and preserving law and order 
with a just hand in the territories under 
their control. 

All these semi-military forces are 
officered by British subjects of European 
descent, whatever the race or nationality 
of the rank and file. The best known 
of the services outside the United King¬ 
dom is *hat in India. At home there 
is only one force of this description, and 
that is the Royal Irish Constabulary, to 
which reference will be made later. 

The present force in India originated 
in the early days of British rule, when 
organised crime was prevalent through¬ 
out the country, when villages were 
harried by dacoits or armed burglars, and 
when travellers who fraternised with 
strangers were frequently poisoned, or 
strangled and robbed, by members of a 
secret semi-religious band known as Thugs. Before the 
arrival of the British, the actions of the people were largely 
controlled by the priest caste—that is, the Brahmins. 
Further protection was secured by the use of village 
watchmen, each hamlet maintaining one such guardian 
of the law, whose nightly vigilance permitted the inhabi¬ 
tants to sleep in peace. Such watchmen still hold office, 
and number to-day no fewer than 700,000. Through them 
the police are kept in touch with village life, and are 
informed of the occurrence of offences, and of births and 
deaths. 

With the establishment of the police force a net-work 
of police stations was gradually extended, and in theory 
the whole of British India is now safeguarded by State 
police, nearly 200,000 strong. Part of this force is charged 
with suppression of crime of a violent character, such as 
that of insurrection against State authority, and at the 
headquarters of each district a body of men is kept at 
hand tor this purpose, armed and drilled in military fashion. 
Of recent years this armed police has been increased and 
developed in order to set free military garrisons for happen¬ 
ings on the Afghan and other frontiers. The main duty 
of the police, however, lies in the detection of offences such 
as thefts, burglaries, manslaughter, etc., technically known 
as cognisable crime. As a rule, they find their work very 
harassing, since peculiarities of the Oriental mind and 
character make it very difficult to detect the offender. 


Careers for Boys. 

(Specially written for the “"Boy’s Own Paper” by a Director of the 
Future Career Association.) 

III. Police Services of the Empire. Part I.—India. 


Often those who are acquainted with the facts of a case 
will deny all knowledge of them, if they think their pre¬ 
tended ignorance will save them the bother of attendance 
at court, to endure the tediousness of a long-drawn-out 
police inquiry. Then there are the differences of caste, 
religion and language fo be contended with. Indian 
society is minutely and antagonistically subdivided by 
these differences, and the difficulties of the police officer’s 
work are considerably' aggravated thereby'. 

But the police are not unpopular ; a proposal to close 
or transfer a station is nearly' always opposed by' the 
peopleinthe vicinity. The value of their work is recognised ; 
and in times of stress, when famine or plague occurs, they 
often do useful work in organising the distribution of the 
meagre food supplies or enforcing health 
measures. . 

The Indian people, too, are generally 
law-abiding, and in towns and villages 
a European traveller will mark with sur¬ 
prise that children wearing ornaments of 
value are allowed to play about the 
streets unattended. Such crime as oc¬ 
curs is largely professional—most of the 
prisoners in gaol have already been there 
several times before, and there are certain 
well-known gipsy tribes to whom theft 
is the only means of livelihood. 

The English police officer keeps in 
touch with the native population largely 
by means of subordinate ifative officers ; 
but he is expected to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with their habits and mode of 
living, in order that he may conduct 
investigations with a sympathetic and 
sound judgment. He must know all 
types of village life—the village potter, 
barber and carpenter—the tenant and 
the coolie—the priest, accountant, landlord and village 
headmen. The last two stand at the head of village 
society; but scarcely less important than these is the 
village money-lender, whose substantial house dominales 
the cottages of the tenants, and whose income is generally 
far in excess of that boasted by any of his neighbours. 

The English police officer has often several stations under 
his control, whose work and 
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organisation he must super¬ 
intend. 

From fifteen to thirty ap¬ 
pointments to commissions 
are granted to Englishmen 
in normal times. The limits 
of age imposed are nineteen 
to twenty'-one years. A 
searching medical examina¬ 
tion must be passed, as 
well as a competitive ex¬ 
amination in the following 
subjects: Obligatory .— 
English ; Mathematics " A ” 
(Elementary) ; French or 
German ; English History 
and Geography. Optional .— 
Mathematics "B” (Inter¬ 
mediate); Mathematics "C ” 
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(Higher); German or French; Latin ; Greek; Science 
(Physics and Chemistry). All the obligatory subjects must 
be taken, but not more than two of those marked optional 
may be selected, and if one of these is a modern language, 
it must be different from the modern language selected 
in Class I. Two thousand marks are allotted to each of 
the above subjects; and in addition candidates may take 
up Freehand Drawing, to which 400 marks are allocated. 

It will be seen 
that the sylla¬ 
bus is identi¬ 
cal with that for 
admissiontothe 
Royal Military 
College, Sand¬ 
hurst, and it 
may be added 
that the ex¬ 
aminations are 
conducted sim¬ 
ultaneously at 
the same cen¬ 
tres in June 
each year. Ap¬ 
plications to 
compete at the 
exam i n a t i o n 
must be made 
on a printed A KIT INSPECTION.—IV. 

form to be ob¬ 
tained from the Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, 
India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Since the salary in this service is good, sufficient for an 
officer to maintain himself without" an allowance from the' 
commencement, and the prospects are tempting, many 
executive and administrative posts being open to the highest 
ranks, it is hardly necessary to add that the competition 
is keen, and special coaching under an examination tutor is 
usually necessary if the requisite standard of attainment is 
to be acquired. 

Appointments as probationers are granted to those who 
attain the highest aggregate of marks in the examination, 
who satisfy the medical board regarding their physical 
fitness, and who pass the riding test conducted by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

Probationers are assigned for dpty in any of the following 
provinces of India:—Madras, Bombay, Bengal. United 
Province of Agra and Oudh, Punjab, including Delhi, the 
North West Frontier Province and British Baluchistan, 
Burma, Behar and Orissa, Central Provinces and Assam. 
So far as the requirements of the service permit, a choice 
between the provinces is allowed. Many incline to Assam, 
since this presents the nearest approach to an English 
colony that exists in India. It is the principal centre 
of the Indian tea trade, and the society of European tea 
planters and garden managers is attractive. 

The probationer must provide himself with the necessary 
uniform, and with a sum of not less than £50 for the purchase 
of a horse and saddlery on India. The cost of outfit varies 
according to the manner in which it is procured. If a 
young officer orders the whole of his outfit from a first-class 
military tailor, in Piccadilly and other parts of the West 
End of London, he may spend as much as ^80 to /100 or more. 
It is, however, now quite usual and the better plan, to 
purchase in England only what is absolutely necessary, 
and not easily obtainable in India, together with such 
articles as helmet, sword, revolver, and certain kinds of boots 
which cannot well be procured in India. The greater 
part of an officer’s uniform in the Indian Police is made 
of khaki or white drill, which can be bought and tailored 
much cheaper in India than at home. Approximately 
speaking, about £30 spent in England and £ia in India should 
be enough to furnish an average outfit; this, together with 
the £50 for horse and saddlery, would invcflve an outlay of 
about >fioo. 

The probationer is required to embark in the October 
following his'selection. His passage out is paid by the 



Government, and on arrival in India he draws pay at the 
rate of Rs. 300 a month, which, reckoning the value of the 
rupee at is. 4 d., is equivalent to £20 in English currency. 
To maintain himself on this he will require to exercise 
reasonable economy, since besides living expenses there are 
club subscriptions, station amusements, gymkhanas, races 
and dances, which all cause his pay to disappear rapidly. 

There is much to be learnt during the first six months of 
Indian life. The probationer has to attend the magistrates’ 
courts, watch cases, and take notes thereon ; he has to perfect 
his riding and must give considerable time to the study of 
languages, law and other subjects in preparation for the 
Departmental Examinations for promotion. He acts as 
assistant to aDistrict Superintendent, learnsthe best method 
of conducting investigations, following up clues and sifting 
evidence, acquiring all the time a valuable insight into the 
Oriental character which serves him in good stead when he 
comes to act on his own initiative. He accompanies his 
superior officer on inspection tours, and becomes versed 
in the art of inspecting stations and divisions. When com¬ 
petent, he is graded as an Acting Assistant-Superintendent 
and posted for duty with a sub-division. The life is often 
a lonely one, in that it is frequently far removed from 
European Society—in up-country' stations, and unhealthy 
districts in the plains of India—and that it carries with 
it certain minor discomforts, which are inseparable from the 
abundant animal and insect life in India. For instance 
there are the white ants, which, without careful watching, 
make inroads into one’s clothing and stores; there are 
the myriads of insects which issue forth at evening and 
take possession of the land, making themselves extremely 
irritating. A chorus of frogs is an unceasing accompaniment 
to the discomfort of a night in the rainy season ; one of 
these may suddenly lift up his voice from under a corner 
of the carpet as one.is gently slipping off to sleep. There 
is also the musk-rat, which at night enters houses, scurrying 
round the rooms with shrill squeaks in search of cockroaches 
and other insects. 

Small lizards are surprisingly numerous, and a certain 
semi-domesticated kind may be seen on the walls of most 
Indian rooms catching the insects which flock to the wall 
lamps. There is also a certain type of snake which is fond 
of making its abode among the rafters of dwelling-houses, 
and which may startle one by its sudden appearance from 
above, although it is harmless and indeed useful to man, 
since it feeds on rats. 

But even with its disadvantages, the life of a.police officer 
is full of interest and affords exceptional opportunities for 
sport. The pursuit of.big game, and station amusements, 
fill in leisure time and vary the monotony of office work. 

In the forests there are tigers, leopards, and wild elephants. 
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to hunt; the open grass jungles contain wild buffalo and 
Indian bison, while the dry hill forests give shelter to the 
antelope and to various species of deer. Wild boar are 
abundant in the bush land, and to ride these down with 
a spear is the most characteristic and exciting of Indian 
sports. 

At the end of two years, success in the departmental 
examinations and in the riding test will secure confirmation 
in the service, and an appointment as Assistant-Super¬ 
intendent, Third-Grade, at a salary of- Rs. 300 a month, 
rising to Rs. 500. Seniority in th'e servic’e is dependent on 
the degree of success obtained in these examinations'; and 
failure entails dismissal, with a. free passage back to 
England. 

From the grade of Assistant-Superintendent promotion is 
automatically secured to the rank of District Superinten¬ 
dent, on a salary of Rs. 700 to Rs. 900 a month. Above 
this are the billets of Deputy Inspector-General, Com¬ 
missioner of Police and Inspector-General of Police, with 
their respective salaries of Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1500 a month, 
Rs. 1800 and Rs. 2500 to Rs. 3000 a month. There are a 
number 'of Deputy Inspectors-General assigned to each 
province, as well as one Inspector-General. The post of 
Commissioner of Police is tenable only in the cities of 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon. Commissioner- 
ships and Inspector-Generalships are not set apart exclu¬ 
sively for members of the Police Department, and the 
Government reserves.the light,to fill them by selection of 
any officers who are best fitted for them, whether in the 
department or outside it. 

The pension regulations are framed on a fairly liberal 
basis, and an increase on the present scale of payment 
has been recently recommended. 

An officer becomes eligible for a pension on completing 
thirty years’ qualifying service, or on attaining the age of 
fifty-five years. If at an ’earlier date he is compelled to 
retire, because of ill-health, occasioned by no fault of 
his own, he becomes eligible lor an invalid pension, or a 
gratuity according to the length of' his service. The 
amount of pension or gratuity is regulated as follows:— 
After a service of less than ten years, a gratuity not ex¬ 
ceeding one month’s pay for each completed year of service. 
After a service of ten years or more, a pension varying in 
amount from Rs. 2000 to Rs. 5000 a year according to the 
length of service completed. For the purposes of pension 
payments the Indian Government rupee is valued at 
is. gd. in countries where it is not legal tender. 

Other police services which are recruited by means of the 
same examination as that for the Indian Police are those 
in Ceylon, Hong-Kong, the Straits Settlements and Fede¬ 
rated Malay States. , 

These are, of course, much smaller forces, and yacancies 
are considerably fewer in number in consequence 1 ; but as 
a rule, from five to six commissions arc open to competition 
annually. Candidates may compete for both the Indian 
and Colonial services at the same time. For admission 


to the combined examination, application must be made 
in the manner described for the Indian Police Force. 
Candidates desiroHs of competing 1 for the Colonial and 
Malay Police Forces only must apply to the -Eastern 
Department of the Colonial Office. 

The subjects of examination, age limits and other 
conditions of appointment, are identical with those imposed 
for the Indian service. Candidates are allowed to choose 
the sphere of their work, and although, as a rule, their career 
is confined to the colony of their choice, they must under¬ 
stand that they are liable to be'transferred at, any time 
from one place to another. 

The duties of officers in these forces closely resemble 
those of Indian Police officers. Their work is, if anything, 
more arduous, owing to the mixed nationalities they control, 
and the lawlessness of the Chinese members of the com¬ 
munity. The reports of gang robbery, highway robbery, 
burglary and murder are far more frequent than in India, 
and much harm is done by secret societies. The police 
have also to deal with offences against labour laws or 
breaches of contract, especially in mining districts where 
coolies will desert a poor mine for a rich one before the 
expiration of their time, or will leave mining work for 
niore congenial duties on rubber estates. There are 
many habitual criminals and sedition mongers some of 
whom—mainly Chinese—are annually deported from these 
colonies. 

In Ceylon, the climate is tropical but comparatively 
healthy. The heat in the plains, which is nearly the same 
throughout the year, is less oppressive than in India. 
The island is, attractive to sportsmen, though game is 
less plentiful than it waS. Race meetings and gymkhanas, 
polo, cricket, tennis, football, hockey and golf, lend zest 
and variety to the ordinary life of the officer. 

In the Malay States and Straits Settlements, the climate 
is tropical, but (being oceanic) is comparatively healthy. 
There is a certain amount of big game, and other diversions 
and amusements for leave, and leisure-time. The sports¬ 
man who is fond'of shooting will find elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, sambhur and other deer, crocodile, and wild boar, 
snipe, and many varieties of pigeons. Riding can be 
indulged in everywhere, and 
there are golf links close to 
all the chief towns. 

In Hong-Kong oppor¬ 
tunities for sport are not 
quite so good as in Malaya; 
but there is a fair amount 
of European society, mainly 
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composed of British naval and military officers stationed 
for duty in the island. 

Appointments in these forces are made in the first place 
to probationerships. Those selected are expected to leave 
England in the October following their election, and 
receive a free passage out. The initial salary obtainable 
is £225 per annum. Half salary is paid from the day 
of leaving England, and full salary from the date of arrival 
overseas. 

Every probationer is required to undergo a course 
of instruction similar to that prescribed for the Indian 
Police, and is required to take examinations in native 
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languages, law, etc. Success in these ex¬ 
aminations entitles him to increase of pay 
U P to £i°° a. year. 

Above the grade of probationer, there 
are higher posts carrying salaries varying 
in value in each colony or state, in 
Ceylon, for instance, there are about six 
appointments of Assistant-Superintendents 
with salaries of £300 per annum, ten 
superintendents on a salary scale of /400 
to ^500, and one Inspector-General of 
Police with a maximum salary of £1500 
a year. In I long-Kong there are two 
Assistant Superintendents on a salary 
scale of /400 to ^500, with £100 duty 
pay ; one post at £720 and one of £1000 
a year. In the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States there are a 
larger number of officials with salaries 
ranging from £400 as Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents up to £1200 as Inspectors- 
General. Free quarters (and in certain 
cases duty allowances) are provided in 
addition. The pension regulations are 
framed on a scale similar to those obtain¬ 
ing in India. 

■ (To be contintied.) 
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But then the lad was unprepared 
To stumble on so strange a Crusoe !) 

A forelock graced that brow sublime— 

It was—it must be—Father Time 1 ' 

But while he weighed this Wondrous chance 
In dazed dismay, the Father turned ; 

He gave the boy a withering glance, 

The prelude to a word that burned I 
And Bagshaw heard, amazed and daunted— 
" The very Blockhead that I wanted ! ” 

Then came the storm. “Oh, graceless loon, 
What wonder that your conscience flinches ! 
You never thought to meet so soon 
The one you slew by awful inches. 

Nor dreamed your victim's ghost would rise 
Stem accusations in its eyes. 

“ For twelve long terms you've played me up. 
Ignored my warnings, scorned my chances, 
With insults heaped the brimming cup. 

And mocked my face with brazen glances. 
But did you think to have the fun 
And never pay ? It can’t be done ! 

“ And now the sentence, long delayed, 

Falls with accumulated fury ; 

He whom you mocked, ignored, betrayed, 

Is Plaintiff,'Witness, Judge, and Jury. 


The Moral Island. 


You wasted, worried, murdered Time, 

Then say—what doom can fit your Crime ? ” 


The Epic of Time and Bifihtw Primus. 

By W. B. CULB. 

H E saw, above, a watery sun 

Sink' slowly to a cheerless West; 
He saw an ocean strangely dun 
Without a sail upon its breast. 

The Isle was 1 bare as bare could be, 

Encircled by a mournful sea. 

Thought Bagshaw—” In my dreaming days 
I, sailed through more pacific oceans, 

Where coral isles had sunlit bays, 

With turtles, yams, and other notions, 

With guileless natives in a ring 
To worship me like anything. 

" Why should I dream such dreams of bliss 
And wake to find them all demolished ? 

No dream could paint a hole like this— 

The last place made, and never polished. 

But I'll explore. ’Twill be a rum thing 
If searching doesn’t settle something.” 

With ranging eye, with hasty tread, 

And still pursued by fear and doubt, 

Along that gritty beach he sped 
To search its lonely secret out. 

Until with wonderment and awe 
This most uncanny sight he $aw. 

Upon that bare and cheerless strand, 

As still as any granite column, 

Sickle and hour-glass in his hand, 

There stood a watcher; grim and solemn. 

His hair was white, his eye was sad, 

And skins were all the clothes he had. 

Young Bagshaw stood, and gaped, and stared— 
(Of course, 'twas very rude to do so. 


Before that stern and vengeful look 
Conviction was complete and utter— 

Poor Bagshaw’s very marrow shook, 

His heart seemed turned to melted butter. 
And Time worked up a speechless rage 
The more amazing for his age. 

He shook his sickle like, a flail ; 

He stamped his foot in tragic manner; 

His frenzy rose, and in the gale, 

His forelock floated like a banner. 

Then, with a wild, blood-curdling yell 
That shook the rocks, he charged, pell-mell I 
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THE MORAL ISLAND 


That war-whoop was the final straw, 

And Bagshaw, guilty, shaken, shattered, 
Though overwhelmed by fear and awe 

Made one last effort, broke, and scattered'. 
The sickle gleamed above his head 
But failed t <5 strike-^-for he had fled. 


Yet when he conned it once again, 

His fears at rest, his mind at leisure, 
'Twas with a vivid sense of pain 
• He saw its meaning and its measure ; 
For Conscience had been deftly making 
A faithful picture for his waking. 


) 


Then long, in breathless, hopeless flight, 
He scoured that Island, helter-skelter, 
With desperate darts to left and right, 
For rest or rescue, friend or shelter. 
And still with loud and baleful laughter 
The ruthless foe came pounding after. 

\ 

But that grim Isle was but a Waste, 

As void of shelter as of glory, 

And through his storm of fear and 
haste 

He read too well its mournful story. 

He might not question or evade it. 

It was his Waste, for he had made it ! 

No flower of merit or of grace, 

No beauty of the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge, 

Adorned that wild and woeful place, 

For in the roll of Buckham College— 

He stood unique, to grieve and 
shame us, 

Our one quite hopeless Ignoramus. 

And this the fate that he must bear— 

To range that barren past with 
terror; 

To read with sorrow and despair 
His lack, his folly, and his error." 

While Time, outraged and unrelenting, 

Would mock with scorn his late 
repenting. 

So panting, groaning, worn and spent, 

His horror ever growing bigger, 

Twice round that painful rock he 
went, 

A comic, tragic, touching figure. 

And at his heels that Ancient frantic 
Gave horrid yells, and strides gigantic. 


In brief, the Nightmare of the Rock 

Had stirred at last his slumbering senses ; 

He placed his record in the dock 
With all its failures and offences, 

And gave himself a close inspection 
In that old mirror called Reflection. 

No easy task ! He sat intent 

Through many a long and painful minute, 

But still the time was nobly spent. 
His verdict had such" promise in it :— 
" You caught me napping then,” 
said he, 

” But now, Old Baldpate, Wait and 
See 1 ” 

So if you ask at Buckham School 
The chief of all her many joys, 
Approved of those who reign and rule, 
The marvel of the little boys ; 
Young Bagshaw, once her master- 
sinner, 

\Would now romp in an easy winner. 

TVe masters sometimes think it rum, 
Their thoughts to former things 
returning, 

That such a hopeless youth should 
come 

To find so pure a" joy in learning. 
They marvel, but of course decide 
To take the gifts the gods provide'. 

Then hear the j uniors when they shout 
Their praises of his kind attentions— 
Or watch him as be helps them out 
With lawless verbs and stiff 
declensions 1 

What wonder that our youthful sages 
Are talking now of Golden Ages 1 



It could not last—there came a slip— But still he keeps his gracious way 

A smash against an awkward boulder— With grim resolve and anxious care, 

A shudder, as he felt the grip For in the game that he would play 

Of bony claws upon his shoulder. He has no single point to spare ; 

Then, though his lips were parched and dumb, And often when he passes by 

His consciefice shrieked : “ Your Time has come ! ” I see that Island in his eye 1 


But that was all. That terror broke 
The spell of slumber which had bound him— 
With one great gasp he stirred and woke 
To stare, bewildered, all around him. 

He sat upon the chestnut seat, 

The Coral Island at his feet. 

Oh, Joy 1 that all familiar scene, 

The voices of the School in playtime ; 

The fields and trees of homely green, 

The sights and sounds of glorious Maytime 1 
And picture the relief supreme 
With which he sighed, ” It was a dream ! ” 


So when the Ancient comes once mere 
In serious guise, as come he will 
To take the book and check the score 
And to present his little bill— 

'Twill be a joy to see the meeting, 

The suave politeness of his greeting. 

And then the place ! No barren isle, 

But noble aisles, sublimely spacious ; 

A solemn,, stately, glorious pilq 

Which Time explains in accents gracious— 
" That Island ? No. 'Twas far too shabby 
To suit you now. You’re in the AbbeyI" 
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A Tale of Adventure in the South Atlantic. 
By W. E CULE, 

Author of " Rollinaon and I”: “The Black Fifteen”; " Rod borough School." etc. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE GHOST OF CHARLIE CORNWALL. 

ALPH Oliver was dead 1 them roughly over my nose and mouth, and plunged back 

la my first shock of into the horrors from which I had escaped. And all that 

dismay I had no doubt took less than a minute. 

about the matter. Some Then the nightmare began in earnest. I crashed through 
deadly thing had killed the poor, frail frames that were strewed in my way until 

him. as it had killed I reached my friend. That baleful Eye flashed at me 

those others long ago. As once, but 1 did not heed it. Taking care not to stoop too 

he rolled over I stumbled low, I gripped Oliver’s collar, and with a tremendous 

back and back with a effort dragged him clear of the horrible remains on which 

shriek of terror. My heel he lay. Then I struggled fiercely to bring him out of that 

tame against the first shallow basin, up to the safety of the rocky steps above, 

rocky step, and as I saved It was a task quite beyond me, of course. Oliver was 
myself from falling, one of taller than I, and he lay absolutely lifeless ; and there is 

my candles went down and [vanished. Then I struck the no weight quite so difficult .to deal with as the weight 

second step, staggered and fell, and my second candle of a lifeless human body. In a very little while all the 

dropped also. I was down, and in black darkness, and strength given me by my rage and desperation had oozed 

alone. away. I brought him to the first step, and there stumbled 

'< Oh, the horror of those moments ! Only once had I and fell beside him. I was up in an instant, groaning with 

known anything like it, and that was when I had fallen fear and helplessness, dripping with perspiration. No, I 

into the Great Pit. It swept over me in one awful wave— couldn’t do it—I couldn’t do it. I must let him die ! 

Oliver struck dead, and some ghastly danger lurking there Then came the maddest freak of my nightmare—the 
in the shadows, waiting for its next victim with that Eye maddest of all. I thought I heard a sound—a step. I 

of evil. I saw myself alone in that death-trap of a cave— looked round, and was not at all surprised, apparently, 

utterly alone. That was why I shrieked and fell. to find that one of the dead men was up and moving 

It was the fall that saved us all. My cry had not ceased towards me. Somehow he had gathered his scattered 

to echo in the mocking distances of the cavern before I bones together and was coming to help me. I saw his 

was up again—still afraid, indeed, but not with the same gleaming shins and hands, his haggard face, and I.seemed 

fear as before. One instant had been enough to restore to comprehend that in order to do justice to the occasion, 

some measure of reason and self-control, to give me a con- and not to alarm me too much, he had put his features on 

viction of the truth. For when I rose I was sick and giddy, again as well! Up from the shallow basin he came, and 

and had to lean against the wall for support; and in my spoke in an eerie, ghostly, and familiar voice, 

nostrils there was a strong, overpowering smell, on my “ Want a hand, old chap ? Oh. I say, have you got the 

palate a strange, sickening taste. ’ But my reeling brain toothache ? ” / 

had not lost its power to think, and I was thinking hard. No, I was not surprised. Why be surprised at a thing 
That peculiar odour—where had I noticed it before ? The that happens in a dream ? Nor was I hoirified, for my 
answer came to me on the instant, and then most of my horror was so great already that nothing might increase 
fear was gone. I had solved the mystery of the cave 1 it. I tore the bandage from my face. 

What happened next ? I have no clear recollection. It “ If you’re not too late,” I said stupidly. “ You may 
was then, and is still, a nightmare of darkness and haste have come just in time. Help me to drag him to the top, 

and hope and fear, during which all I did was as much will you ? There’s a lot of poisonous gas in that hollow 

the result of instinct as of reason. It appears that I lit no there, and all along the ground as well. I want to get him 

fewer than six fresh candles, and placed them all in a row clear of it.” 

rpon a ledge of the rocky wall ; then I dipped two hand- “ Right you are. Now—one—two—three ! ” 

rerchiefs into a pool of water that lay in a hollow, bound I pulled as well as I could, and the ghost pulled too. 
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In a trice we were on the top step, gasping but triumphant ; 
and then we managed to get that helpless form right up on 
to a rocky table some four feet above the ground. What a 
wonderful difference the ghost nude 1 And as we did this 
I spoke in’jerks : 

“ I never dreamed you were among that crowd,” I said 
feebly. " In fact, I didn’t recognise your bones a bit. 
Skeletons, you know, are much alike all the world over. 
But it was just like you to buck up when you saw I wanted 

hand. I'll do as much for you some day.” 

4 The ghost looked at me and grinned. 

“ Don’t sfliile," I said. " It’s too soon for that yet. Here’s 
a flask ; get a little wine and pour it down his throat, will 
y oi ? You might feel his heart, too, just to see if he’s alive. 
I’m rather done up myself.” 

The ghost obeyed—he always h,ad obeyed, as I re¬ 
collected now, even when my orders were all wrong and 
he knew them to be wrong. 

” Not dead,” he said cheerfully. " I can feel the heart 
going. It’s going quite strong, too 1 ” 

" His heart is always going strong,” I said stupidly. 
" There aren’t many like it. When he come* round I’ll 
introduce you.” 

" Delighted, I’m sure ! But tell tae first who he is." 

” He's our third officer. Name—Ralph Oliver. But 
how long will they let you stay, Charlie ? Is it till the 
clock strikes twelve ? " 

" No,” said the ghost, " I’m out till the old clock stops.” 

I remember that ghostly conversation quite distinctly 
—every word of 7 it. I remember, too, that at the end of 
it the ghost looked at me and grinned again. 

" Mad as a hatter 1 ” he said, half to himself. “ I sup¬ 
pose all of us are. Well, I never thought it would come 
to this.” 

That was a favourite saying of Charlie Cornwall’s, and 
it came out of his ghost's mouth with all the simple natural¬ 
ness of long ago. It somehow went straight to my heart, 
and suddenly my eyes were full of tears. 

Unable do speak, I seated myself on the rock beside 
Ralph Oliver, and leaned back against the wall. I reflected 
vaguely that the ghost was doing all the work and doing 
it so well that he required no help from me. I would just 
rest quietly until he vanished back into his bones, and then 
I would turn to. It was a pity Charlie was dead, but even 
when dead he was making himself very useful. That was 
just like Charlie. And then the tears began to stream 
down my face. 

“ I say,” said the ghost in some concern, " is anything 
the matter ? Whatever are you crying for ? He’s pot 
dead, I tell you.” 

“ No, but you are. That’s why I’m crying. Can I 
help but cry when I see my best chum a ghost ? Where 
are your seven senses, Charlie ? ” 

" Up a tree, I think,” said the ghost, half comically, 
half doubtfully ; and then, after another curious look 
into my face, he went on rubbing Oliver’s temples with 
wine. 

I was too weak and tired even to brush away my tears. 
I simply sat blinking at him in a maudlin, owlish way, 
wondering how long he would be permitted to stay and 
help us. Would he really have to go when the clock struck 
twelve ? But there was no clock here. Then I stared 
about me. down there into the darkness from which the 
ghost had come, and where the ghost’s companions still 
lay, all in their long sleep. I could not see the Eye now. 
Had it vanished altogether ? Then I saw my six candles 
stuck on the rocky ledge, and all burning solemnly and 
steadily. Oh, what waste ! What extravagance 1 What 
would Oliver say! 

Then it seemed that the candles all went out at the same 
time ; for I had fainted, falling with my head on Ralph 
Oliver’s shoulder. 

It was a long time before I woke again—that is, before 
I became fully awake. At intervals, however, I found 
myself partially conscious, half awake and half asleep, 
vaguely feeling with a stunned brain after the meaning 
of things that were said and done'around me. Fragments 


of conversation came as from a great distance. Then I was 
being borne along at a considerable pace over broken and 
rocky ground by two persons, each of whom had an arm 
about my waist, while my arms hung limply over their 
shoulders. Now and again my feet touched the ground, 
and I almost seemed to be walking ; and now and again a 
pale light flashed and danced just before me as I was hurried 
on and on. Now and again, too, came a halt for rest, 
a halt, full of hard breathing by my two helpers and full 
of lackadaisical sighs from me. Then on again with many 
jerks and ifumbles, and the pale, dancing flame of the 
candle seeking in vain to light a path that ran upwards all 
the way. That journey seemed to last for a thousand years. 

Then, at last, came the cessation of motion, and the 
knowledge that I was sitting with my back against a rock. 
There was a taste of wine in my mouth, and there was 
wind—cool, fresh sea wind, and plertty of it—upon my face. 
Then I heard the voice of the sea. hoarse and monotonous, 
but very comforting and friendly ; and after that I knew 
that the sun was shining upon me. and that I was gradually 
returning to life and understanding under his rays. 

” Yes,” said Oliver’s voice, still far away but quickly 
comipg nearer. “ It is the effect of the gas. Carbonic acid, 
I believe—or something even more deadly. It is often given 
off where there are volcanic disturbances. Really, you know, 
I should have thought of that myself, and been on my 
guard. This gas is so heavy that it keeps close to the 
surface of the ground. But in an hour, I think, he will 
be himself.” 

“ He’ll get another shock when he sees me," said the 
voice of the ghost ; at which I felt another inclination to 
a fit of childish laughter. But in the silence that followed 
I tried to reflect, tried to make some kind of sense out of 
what I had heard. By this time I had an impression that 
I was gradually waking hp—it was just as though I lingered 
on the borderland between sleep and waking. This silly 
ghost had given a kind of promise that he would still be on 
hand when I was fully awake, and I tried to puzzle out 
whether there was anything in it. Even’ to my confused 
senses, however, it seemed plain that a ghost’s promise 
is not worth much, anyhow—a shadowy, unsubstantial 
thing, like the ghost itself, I reflected, quite reasonably ; 

, and, moreover, one could hardly expect a dream promise 
to be fulfilled in the daylight. Dreams go by contraries, 
so of course the ghost would certainly tiof be there when I 
woke up ! 

A few miputes later all the dreams were over. It was 
a real wind that blew into my face, a real sea whose deep 
voice I heard as it thundered on the rocks far below. For 
I was sitting at the mouth of a great cave, a hundred feet 
or more up the face of a precipitous cliff ; and there wa 4 
nothing before me but a mighty green sea that stretched 
to the far horizon, streaked here and there with crests of 
playful foam. Above, the sun rode in a sky of white and 
blue, and there was light and warmth and movement 
everywhere. Oh, this was a glorious wakiiig after that 
nightmare of darkness and death! I gave a shiver as 
the thought of it came back to me, and then I looked up 
into the very face of the sun. Glorious, indeed 1 

" Good morning, Frank,” said Oliver. 

He was standing close beside me, and there was a relief 
and kindness in his smile and in his voice that seemed to 
warm my heart. He knelt down near me. 

“ Feel better, old man ? ” he asked, as he took my hand. 

" Much better,” I replied. “ I—I hope I haven't worried 
you.” 

" Worried me ? Mj dear Frank, you saved my life.” 

"What?” Icried. "Inthecave? Was that all true ? *’ 

Oliver spoke slowly. "I do not know what you re¬ 
member,” he said. “ But it is certainly true that we had 
an adventure in the cavern. I was overcome by a poisonous 
gas, and you succeeded in rescuing me from it. Don’t 
you remember that ? ” 

"Yes,” I said; and then I remembered more. That 
mad freak of Charlie Cornwall’s ghost ? What about 
that ? But I did not ask. It seemed too absurd to talk 
about it. 
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" Think back a little more," said Oliver. " Last night, 
or, rather, early this morning, do you remember, you had 
a curious dream. You thought you heard a voice calling 
i you—the voice of your chum in other days.” 

YVbat did he mean ? I could not ask. 

“ I read once,” he said, ” the story of an island—a 
very pitiful story. It was in the South Atlantic, too, like 
this one, but it was farther south, in the region of bleak 
winds and ceaseless storms. Two ships were wrecked 
there almost at the same time, in the same storm ; but 
not at the same spot. One was on the north side, the 
other on the south, with a barren and desolate stretch of 
rock between. Two parties of shipwrecked men were cast 
ashore, but while the one party was well provisioned and 
sheltered, the other was exposed to all the bitter weather 
without food or covering. There was only the width of 
a tiny island between them, but they did not chance to 
meet ; and of the one party, all save one man died from 
exposure and privation. Yet all the time there was food 
and shelter and comradeship almost within a stone's- 
throw. You see what may happen on an island in the 
South Atlantic." 

“ Yes," I said. " But—but—but-" 

" Something very similar has happened here. While 
we were secure on the southern side of the island, a treat 
ship was thrown on the rocks on the northern side, about 
five or six miles away. All lives were lost except one, 
and he was kept prisoner for several days on a narrow 
ridge at the foot of an immense cliff. There he would have 
starved to death in time, but as a last hope he climbed 
the face of the cliff and found a cave. Though there 
seemed to be no hope there, he began to explore its dark¬ 
ness ; and presently, to his astonishment, he saw lights 
and heard voices. Greater still was his astonishment 


when in that cavern, in the darkness, he recognised the 
face of a friend ! ” 

I took a deep, deep breath. I dared not look Oliver 
in the face. He rose and moved away. But almost at 
once someone else came, and sat down beside me, just 
where Oliver had been kneeling. 

I did not look up to see this someone’s face, for I was 
afraid ; but I saw his bare feet and legs, all battered and 
scratched and bruised, with the fragments of clothing 
hanging in a scurvy fashion about them ; and I saw his 
hands, also battered and scratched, and with the finger¬ 
tips all split and broken where the rocks had torn them. 
Nevertheless, I thought I knew those hands, and my heart 
swelled painfully- 

“ Well, old chap,” he said, a bit nervously, as though 
he still fancied he might give me an unpleasant shock, 
“ I never thought it would come to this. Did you ? " 

There was no mistaking him—oh, no. So at last I 
turned and looked up into thei face which I knew so well. 
The features were strangely changed, peaked and haggard 
with starvation, yet tanned and rough with sea-salt and 
wind. But the tumbled hair, the slightly upturned nose, 
the resolute mouth—they were all there in spite of the 
changes, and the soiil that looked out at me with that 
gleam ot fun was the same brave soul in the same brown 
eyes. And I could not say anything. Indeed, what was 
there to say, what words were there that would not be 
too absurdly weak ? I could only hold out both my hands 
in almost a shamefaced way ; and with a little laugh he 
took them both in his, at the same time moving a little 
closer to me. 

"No," he said softly. " I never thought it would come 
to this ! ” 

And then, after a while, he told me how it had copie. 
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told me in other words the story Oliver had already given 
me in outline. 

In the old days at home we had read together some 
strange tales of the rea, had revelled in the wonders of 
Clark Russell and Kingston. Ballantvne and Jules Verne ; 
but never one of them all had written a more astonishing 
story than the one unfolded before us now. For the same 
great storm that had driven the “ John Duncan ” to the 
shelter of the Honeycomb had also swept out of her 
course for many days the ship “ Effingham Towers,” 
bound from Sydney to INJew York. One morning when 
the dawn came, the crew found their ship about two miles 
to the north-west of a rocky island, with a strong gale 
blowing inshore and a heavy swell that boomed un¬ 
ceasingly against a frowning wall of cliff. For hours they 
strained every nerve to keep her off, and might have 
weathered the island safely had it not been that the wind 
shifted a couple of points just before noon. From that 
moment it was hopeless, and late in the afternoon the 
ship struck, once and for all. It was only as a forlorn 
hope that some of the men lowered a boat. It pushed 
off in a storm of mist and spray, and was never seen again. 

Then the “ Effingham Towers ” went to pieces, 

“ I do not know what really happened,” said Charlie. 

Only the carpenter and myself were on my bit of deck at 
the end. He had been a beast to me from the very first, 
and even in that last few minutes he never spoke. In my 
last glimpse of him I saw him staring at the cliffs through 
the spray, with strained, fixed eyes and a face as grey as 
ashes. Each of us had a lifebelt, and we were sheltering 
under the lee of one of the deckhouses amidships, when 
the ship struck ; all the masts went at the same time, and I 
suppose the shock sent me overboard. I can just remember 
fighting my way to the surface, only to find that there was 
no surface, only a world of savage waves and hissing spray 
and rending timbers. It was not by any skill of my own 
that I got ashore. I never shall know how it happened ; 
but suddenly, when I was just breathless, my feet touched, 
anil I struggled up to a little slope under the shelter of the 
cliff. There were ten yards of black, sandy beach just there, 
in a kind of inlet between two spurs of rock. And I lay 
there all night, never knowing when a big roller would 
come up and pick me off. 

“In the morning," he went on, "there was just that 
strip of beach still, and the cliff behind bulging outwards 
over me ; and the ship gone, even to the last timber. I 
suppose the wreckage had been swept round the spur 
of rock into deep water, and the dead men as well. The 


only thing saved besides myself was a case of Australian 
apples, or, rather, part of a case. It had been broken to bits, 
and I picked over two hundred apples out of the water. 
I had nothing else, you see, to live on ; but I lived on them 
very carefully for nine days, with some water that I found 
among the rocks. Then it was lie down and starve to death, 
jump into the sea and be drowned, or, most hopeless of 
all at the first glance, try to climb the cliff. And because 
the last was an unknown quantity—I could not see more 
than twenty feet up, because of the way it bulged out— 
I chose that way. Besides, you know, I was always a 
good climber. So I climbed that twenty feet, and then 
found a sort of a track, worn by the stones and other stuff, 
or perhaps by water that had streamed down for years from 
the mouth of this cave. So I came to this opening, where 
I ate the last two of my apples—one last night, before 
going to sleep, and the other this morning, before starting 
out to explore the place in the dark,” 

" And then you found us I " 

“ And then I found you. after travelling a little more 
than two hundred yards ! But of course, when I saw the 
lights and saw your face I thought I was dreaming. It 
did not seem to be real. And you thought you were 
dreaming, too ! " 

" Rather,” I said grimly. 11 It was a nightmare, though 
—not a dream.” 

Charlie smiled. “ It seemed to be a wild continuation 
of a dream,” he said. " You see, I had dreamed of you in 
the night— or, rather, in the early morning. I had dreamed 
of Leigh, and thought I had gone out to meet you on the 
old cinderpath above the sea wall. You were to wait for 
me ; and I began to hail you, t o let you know I was coming. 
In my dream I yelled, ' Frank, Ahoy !' for all I was worth, 
and it must have been my own voice that woke me, for 
when I did wake the cave seemed to be really echoing with 
the sound of my cry.” 

" Why, man, I heard it " I exclaimed. 

“You heard it ? ” he said wonderingly. 

I told him how I had heard it—how it was the first thing 
that had come to my consciousness on this day of strange 
chances. “ Nobody but myself would have known your 
hail, Charlie," I said. “ I heard it right enough, through 
half a mile of rock. And Oliver said- " 

I stopped and looked round. I might have supposed 
that our friend was somewhere near, resting, perhaps, and 
watching us. But behind me was nothing but the cave 
mouth. 

" Why ! ” I cried hastily. " Where is he ? ” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE DEVIL’S BYE. 


ent back,” said Charlie 
calmly. 

"Went back!" I said, 
and scrambled to my feet. 
" Went back where ? ” 

“ To the other end of the 
cave. He decided that we 
should camp here to-night, 
because he did not care to 
take you that dark journey 
until you were quite fit. 
So he went back to fetch 
your provisions and things. 
No. don’t get excited, old chap. He'll be quite safe now 
that ,he knows the danger. And I’m going a little way to 
meet him presently." 

" But it’s a risky tiling to do,” I said feebly. 

" In a way, yes,” agreed Charlie, “ but I think we can 
trust him, Frank.” And he added in a thoughtful way : 
" 1 don’t know what kind of fellow your friend really is, 
because you haven’t, told me ; but if I'm any judge, from 
what I’ve seen he’s a rather good leader to follow.” 


Then, of course, I had to tell him the whole story—a 
story which filled our time for pretty well another half 
hour, because there were so many little points to explain 
afterwards. 

" By George ! " said Charlie at last. " This beats any¬ 
thing we ever dreamed of in the old days at Leigh ! 
And we’re in the very heart of it all, we two. I want to 
see your Secret Sea and your ’ Plynlimmon.’ and your old 
Richard Lewis—that I do. And of course I shall see them 
very shortly. But now, come to the edge of the cliff, 
and I’ll show you the place where the ‘ Effingham Towers ’ 
struck." 

He led me nearer to the verge, holding my arm, how¬ 
ever, very firmly all the time. There I could see the 
beginning of the track up which he had climbed—a mere 
ghostly shadow of a track, where the only footholds were 
jutting fragments of rock worn almost smooth by rain- 
streams down the cliff face. It was a dizzy, hopeless 
climb. It appeared to me that it would have defied a 
goat, and my heart seemed to turn sick as I looked. Here 
was the secret of his torn shins and split fingers, and his 
ragged clothing. Here was something that we had certainly 
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never dreamed of in the old days at Leigh I Down below— 
eighty feet below—the cliff projected, as he had said, and 
I could see nothing of the strip of beach on which he had 
taken shelter ; but to right and left the cliffs jutted out a 
little in two great shoulders, and at the bases of these 
there were continuations that ran out some distance, 
fifty yards or more. It was on the one to the right that 
his ship had struck, breaking her back on a great blue 
ledge that only showed at low tides ; and the wreckage 
had been carried by the current round the outer edge of 
the spur and so out of sight. At high water the current 
there ran like a mill race. 

“ No ship ever struck in a more hopeless place," he 
said, " at least, that is what I believe. .... But you had 
better get back, old chap. Looking down so far makes 
you giddy. . . . And now, if you don’t mind, I’ll go to 
meet your friend.” 

" You’ll take care about the gas,” I said anxiously. 
“ Hadn't I better come with you ? ” 

" Mr. Oliver has forbidden it most strictly. Disobey 


as some bulky object which he had wrapped in one of the 
blankets. 

“ Good,” said Oliver cheerfully. " Your chum met me 
exactly where I wished. Frank—at the Three Steps, 
where we had our ghostly adventure. From that point 
he has carried that great burden, as you see. He will be 
glad of your help.” 

He passed on while I took the lighter half of Charlie’s 
cargo. " By George ! Frank.” he whispered. " Your 
Oliver is a champion when it comes to working ! Brought 
all these, he did. right across Skeleton Hollow, carrying 
the candle as well ; and just on this side he waited until 
I came in sight. Got a nerve, hasn't he ! ” 

“ Rather ! ” I said. " But why did he wait there ? ’’ 

" Couldn’t get any farther without help. And guess 
what he did then ? Made me stand by on the top step, 
holding the lights, while he went down to the hollow, with 
his mouth and nose all bandaged up. And then he goes 
poking about down there among the bones, looking for the 
birth certificates of those dead men who first visited this 
cave—or, perhaps, their visiting- 
cards ! But there weren't any 
pockets, leave alone cards, and 
he couldn’t make anything even 
of the man in 
armour. His coat - 
of-arms was dean 
rusted out. if he 
ever,had one.” 


11 After another curious look into my face, he went on rubbing Oliver's temples with'wine." {See page 206.) 


him if you dare. Ah, here are the candles. Good-bye, 
Frank. Expect me when you see a light coming. Eh ? " 

It was in that light-hearted fashion that he vanished 
into the cave. I followed him for some distance, and then 
stood till his will-of-the-wisp of a candle disappeared 
round a curve. Then the chill of the great cavern began 
to creep over my spirits, and I hastened back to the open 
air and the sunlight. That nightmare experience had 
shaken my nerve in a very curious fashion. Open air and 
sunlight—those were the things I wanted now 1 

I had to wait another hour, and the sun was dropping 
slowly towards the sea. before my friends returned to set 
my doubts and fears at rest. It was a pleasant hour 
enough, and but for those fears I should have been quite 
happy in selecting our sleeping-places for the night, hunting 
for a sufficient supply of water in the rock holes, and 
clearing a ledge to make a table for our provisions and 
our meals. But, of course, I was haunted all the while by 
the thought of the gas, and the dread that perhaps some¬ 
thing awful might have happened on the second visit to 
the Place of the Dead Men. Suppose they never came 
at all. and I had to go and find them lying lifeless 
among the skeletons ! I began to perspire at the very 
thought. 

Then came an echoing cry from the vast cavern, and, 
far in the darkness, dancing sparks of light appeared. 
Down I ran to meet them, and to relieve poor Charlie of 
his load. For it was Oliver who carried the lights, as well 


" Yes,” I said. " And then ? ” 

" And then.” gasped Charlie, " he goes poking about a 
bit more, among the rocks this time, shifting pieces with his 
boot, and standing back now and again to get a breath of 
air into him. At last he makes a dive, hauls out a fine, 
fat piece of rock, brings it across to me, and wraps it 
up quite tenderly in a blanket. And that’s what he’s 
carrying now.” 

" A rock ? ” I said. 

“ Rather. And a jolly good specimen. It weighs thirty 
pounds if it weighs an ounce. How many of those does 
he usually pick up before breakfast ? And who’s going to 
carry it home for him ? ” 

That question, fortunately, never came up again. When 
we reached the cave mouth, Oliver had thrown his “ speci¬ 
men ” down in a comer, and was lying wearily upon the 
blanket which had covered it. He smiled as we came up. 

" I am jolly tired,” he said. “ and ready for food. How 
soon will it be ready ? ” 

" In ten minutes,” I answered promptly. 

“ Good. And let it be the best meal you have ever 
made ready, Frank Brow-n ! We all deserve it, I guess.” 

It was not the best, because we liad not here the plentiful 
supply of utensils obtainable in the bungalow or on the 
” Plynlimmon,” but it was as good as was possible under 
the circumstances. My rock table was excellent for its 
purpose, and everything went off very well indeed. Half 
of my pleasure consisted in watching Charlie Cornwall eat. 

16 
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The manner was exactly as in the old days, but the quantity 
t—well, it is positively rude even to think of it. 

Then there was the joyous atmosphere of our meal, 
enough to make any meal a success. Just think ! There 
was the coming of Charlie in such an extraordinary way, 
just at the moment we needed him most, a thing that was 
little less than a miracle. I began to think that it might 
be possible, after all, to get the " Plynlimmon ” into the 
open sea and headed for home ; and I had some hope that 
Oliver would soon begin to discuss the new situation and 
its prospects. But I found that he had something else 
in his mind. 

“ Come,” he said, as soon as the meal was over, 
have more than an 
hour before dusk. Sit 
beside me here.” 

He had spread the 
blanket just at the 
corner where we 
should get the last of 
the sun. We sat down 
accordingly, and then 
he went over to the 
wall where he had 
laid his " specimen.” 

Carrying it with some 
care, he took his place 
between us, with the 
piece of rock at his 
feet. 

“ Do you know what 
this is ? ” he asked. 

“A rock,” I sug¬ 
gested modestly. 

“ Yes. And more. 

Just look ! ” 

It was just a small, 
rounded boulder of rock—a coarse, common-looking rock, 
but with a gleam in it here and there like a vein of quartz 
or spar. But now Oliver slowly turned it over, so that 
the underside got the sun ; and both Charlie and I gave 
an exclamation as we caught a sudden vivid flash in the 
light. 

“ The Eye I ” 

” Yes,” said Ralph Oliver. “ This is the Eye you saw in 
the cave. It caught the gleam of your candle, just as it 
catches the sunlight now. Look at it closely.” 

We looked. All the light came from a small piece of 
rough stone or quartz closely embedded in the boulder, 
but with its outer side exposed. This outer side had been 
chipped off flat and then worn smooth, so that it was like a 
fragment of glass. It was this fragment that caught the 
light on its polished surface, making that curious red flash 
which had startled me in the cave. 

“ This Eye of yours,” said Oliver, “ is a bit of crystal 
embedded in this piece of rock ages and ages ago—down— 
miles down—in the heart of the earth. In some v6lcanic 
convulsion it was thrown out, and perhaps formed part of 
a stream of refuse forced through the vent of this great 
cavern towards the sea. Somehow’ it was left there, lying 
against the wall, eaught in the lowest part of the cave ; and 
there it lay in the dark for ten thousand years, waiting ; 
and while it waited, men outside made the world of to-day, 
fought their way up from barbarism, founded empires, 
acted histories, and at last began to explore the most 
distant seas and to tread the shores of the most desolate 
of islands. And to this most desolate of islands—this 
of ours—came a tail-pooped ship of marvellously small 
tonnage, maimed by men of a swarthy race and commanded 
by one who wore steel over his leather and carried a sword— 
half soldier, half sailor, a Portuguese cavalier from Biscay, 
or perhaps a Spanish hidalgo from Seville. These were 
men who had conquered all the old worlds within their 
reach and were now conquering the new. They had found 
the entrance to the Secret Sea, and, knowing no fear, had 
hauled their sturdy little ship through the entrance arch. 
They spent many days in exploring the island, and perhaps 


set up an emblazoned flag and claimed the desolate rock 
for their king. At last, one day, they came to this 
northern wall and to the cave we reached last night ; 
and they resolved to explore it. hoping to reach the sea 
that way. 

“ Then this thing happened. The leading men had 
torches to light the path, and when they came to the hollow 
where the Eye waited, one of them saw the sudden vivid 
flash which you saw. And that flash of the crystal Eye was 
their doom. The first man rushed to it, and with a cry stooped 
to examine the marvel. A deadly gas, which comes from a 
crevice in the rock just there, enveloped him, and he fell 
as you saw him lying, with his arm stretched out across the 

rock. The others bent 
over him in wide-eyed 
amazement, and im¬ 
mediately they, too, fell, 
one upon the other. 
Last to enter the hollow 
was the captain of the 
band, and one other 
man with him, just in 
time, perhaps, to see 
them fall. The captain, 
realising some deadly 
peril, drew' his sword 
and rushed forward. 
Perhaps, after a mo¬ 
ment of bewilderment, 
he stooped to rescue 
one of the torches, to 
hold it aloft; and in 
the act he, too, became 
a victim, and lay 
stretched out upon the 
others. The other man. 
the last, seeing all his 
comrades fall—seeing, too, that flash of evil light—turned 
and fled. Somehow he reached the ship and told his 
awful story ; and in those superstitious days the Legend 
of the Devil's Eye became a tradition of the wild Atlantic. 

” The victims never moved again. In a few minutes 
they sighed out their lives, just as the spluttering torches 
did ; and the tragedy was hid in the darkness for another 
four hundred years, an inexplicable mystery of this desolate 
and unfortunate rock. Then—only twenty years ago— 
came another explorer, the Earl of Barmouth, who had 
read llie Legend of the Devil’s Eye and had smiled over 
it. But he thought it had some reasonable explanation, 
and resolved to sift the matter to the bottom. But, thrown 
off his guard by the flash of that mysterious light, he did 
not think of the gas, and fell a victim to it with all his 
party ; and those who came to seek him afterwards died 
also. They are all in the cave, Frank, for I have counted 
them:” 

“ Look here, Frank,” said Charlie to me long afterwards, 
and more than ’once, “ if I could only make up tales 
like that I shouldn’t need any other profession.” At the 
moment, however, we said nothing, and Oliver, after a 
brief pause, went on. He settled the boulder firmly be¬ 
tween his knees and took from his pocket a strong sailor’s 
knife. 

" And now,” he said, “ to remove the Eye from its 
socket. It should not be a difficult job.” 

And it was not a difficult job. A few skilful taps, a 
little resolute chisel work, a few' flying chips of rock, a 
little careful leverage with the steel point, five minutes of 
anxious watching on our part, and he had released or 
cut away that portion of the rock which we called the 
“Eye.” It was roughly oval in shape, a dirty, rusty, frag¬ 
ment of stone with just one section worn and polished to 
smoothness. 

Ralph turned it over and over. " Here it is. ” he Said, 
with an expression of mingled wonder and disgust. ” A 
mystery which has been a mystery for centuries, which has 
given rise to a w'onderful and horrible legend, w'hich has 
cost the lives of men who rank among the noble of the 
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earth : and it is just a fragment of quartz or crystal, worn 
smooth on one of ijs sides by the contact of earth or water. 
That's all ! When you see what a trifling thing may give 
rise to such a train of mystery and tragedy you cannot 
wonder at what some wise men say—that we are nothing, 
after all, but the playthings of circumstance. Think of 
ihe ‘ Plynlimmon ’ and her people, all lost through a 
trifle like this ! A Devil’s eye, indeed ! ” 

“ Throw the wretched thing into the sea.” I said in 
disgust. 

No, we won’t do that. When we tell our story we shall- 


need this as corroboration. We will keep it for the present 
—or, at least, you shall keep it, Frank, as you have a good 
number of pockets and I am already heavy laden. As 
for poor Charlie, he has no pockets worth speaking of.” 

Charlie could now afford to grin at his naked poverty, 
and grin he did. Reluctantly I took the bit of rock, 
wrapped it up in the coverings that came most handy, and 
slipped it into my breast pocket. 

And that was the key tolhe mystery of the " Plynlimmon” 
and her lost crew, the solution to the secret of the Cave of 
Dead Men. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SHADOW OF EVIL. 


” ~W" T seems too good to be true.” 

I ” Rather ! ” 

1 “I can hardly believe it, even now.” 

“ Nor I.” 

It was the same dialogue over and over again. Some¬ 
times I was the questioner and sometimes Charlie, but we 
came inevitably to the one conclusion—we would clasp 
each other's hand to make sure that it was all real and 
true. 

Vet. looking back now upon those crowded hours, I am 
reallv surprised at our coolness and self-control. Perhaps 
we were both just a trifle afraid to seem sentimental ; 
besides, we had been parted for about two years, and 
perhaps a little strangeness had crept in between us, all 
unawares. ... So it happened that we lay and talked 
in subdued whispers, and the utmost we did was to clasp 
hands in the dark, and occasionally give each other a sly 
pinch or a dig in the ribs. True, we shared one blanket 
without difficulty or inconvenience, and Charlie’s lips were 
as close to my ear as they could go ; but we had both 
“ grown up ” very considerably since we had last seen 
each other ! 

Sleep had seemed impossible that night, and we had not 
even pretended that it might 
come. Our programme was 
to talk a good deal in whispers, 
and to think more. Ralph 
Oliv er was twenty yards off in 
the shadows; like the good 
fellow he was, he had made his 
bed where no whispers could 
reach him above the hoarse, 
monotonous roar of the sea far 
below. But it was just be¬ 
cause we both regarded sleep 
as out of the question that 
sleep came, in rather less, I 
think, than a couple of hours. 

Charlie went off first, almost 
immediately after a last ex¬ 
change of whispers. He had 
had an exhausting time lately ! 

” Say, Frank, your Oliver 
is a brick ! ” 

“ Rather ! ” ' 

*' Do you know what I 
feel ? I feel I could go 
through fire and water with 
him.” 

” So do I, old chap. Or 
for him. I’ve felt that since 
the first day I saw him.” 

Then Charlie gave a sigh 
of utter weariness and con¬ 
tent. A moment later he 
yawned, and in the act was 
half asleep. 

’’ Well,” he murmured 
sweetly, “ I never thought it 


would come to this ! ” And with the ” this ” still upon his 
lips, he dropped off into slumber, his head resting upon 
his right arm, his left arm across my breast. I smiled 
inwardly at his surrender, and in five minutes had gone off 
myself. 

That five minutes, however, was full of thoughts—a 
little disconnected and inconsequent, as sleep thoughts 
generally arc. I distinctly remember apologising to the 
sea for my want of faith, for my evil thoughts of it on board 
the old " John Duncan.” “ I thought,” I said, ” that 
you had nothing to give but hard tack, hard work, and 
storms and kicks, and I had begun to lose my belief in 
you. I had expected so much, you see ! But now you 
have given me many things—and, last and best of all, 
my old chum, Charlie. Accept my humble apologies, 
and believe me to be—Your Obedient Servant.” It was 
then tfiat I went off to sleep, lulled by that heavy booming 
roar from the rocks below, so different from the almost 
noiseless motion of the Secret Sea. And as I went off I 
noticed, dreamily, that the very rock seemed to vibrate as 
the waves hurled themselves against it. And no wonder, 
1 thought, for though the rock was the summit of a sub¬ 
merged mountain, the waves came with all the might of 

the vast Atlantic behind them. 

It turned cut afterwards 
that I slept for several hours. 
A red sea-dawn had broken 
when I opened my eyes, and 
was just fingeing the surface 
of a broad track of an ocean 
darkly blue, just over the 
shoulder of rock on which the 
" Effingham Towers " had 
gone to pieces. For a few 
moments I lay on my elbow 
and watched the new day 
struggling to its birth. I was 
a little chilled, for the air 
was somewhat raw ; but 
when I had got to my feet, 
and exercised my limbs 
vigorously for a moment or 
two. the coldness passed away. 
Then I knew that sleep had 
made a new creature of me. 
The keenness of youth had 
come back, and I took long, 
deep draughts of the fresh, 
free air of the sea. 

Charlie was still sleeping 
soundly, and instead of dis¬ 
turbing him I threw over him 
the other half of the blanket. 
If I was really awake now. 
as I believed I was, Charlie 
was real enough, and no 
part of a nightmare. What a 
difference his coming would 
make. No desert island could 
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be quite a desert while Charlie was on it, no position hopeless 
when he was present with his abounding hope and good 
humour. It would make a vast difference to everything. 

Ralph Oliver was sleeping yet, and, taking care not to 
make too much noise, I set about the preparation of an 
early breakfast. It seemed to me that I could do this upon 
a fairly generous scale, for our faces were now turning 
homewards, and before nightfall we should probably reach 
the place where I had stored a part of my original cargo, 
even if we failed to reach the Secret Sea itself. So I pre¬ 
pared a first-rate breakfast and then roused Oliver. 

" The soup is ready, your Highness,” I said. 

He opened his eyes and looked. Three cups of soup 
were steaming upon the rock-table we had used yesterday, 
with a " second course ” waiting of compressed meat and 
biscuit. And while he took it all in, I went to Charlie. 

" Out of that, you lazy swab 1 ” I said fiercely. " Going 
to snore there all day ? ” Whereat Charlie raised a grinning 
face from the folds of the blanket. 

“ No go, Frank.” he chuckled. " I've had my eyes on 
you for the last ten minutes. My word, isn’t it good to lie 
still and see other fellows working ! Watching you get the 
breakfast was almost as 
good as eating it.” 

" The watching will be 
your share if you don’t 
shut it," I said. “ I’m 
hungry enough for two. 

Come along.” 

It was a pleasant, 
happy meal that we had 
there in the broadening 
morning, watching the 
shadows stealing from the 
sea before the growth of 
the day. It was even 
pleasanter than the meal 
of the evening before, for 
then we had all been 
tired, while now we were 
rested and refreshed. 

Ralph was merry in his 
quiet, quizzical way, 

Charlie was bubbling over 
with fun, and I could 
hardly manage to keep 
my joyous excitement and 
exaltation under control. 

At last, however, I noticed that Oliver's eyes turned 
restlessly now and again towards the black interior of 
the cave ; and, seeing that. I turned my thoughts in the 
direction he wished them to go. 

” You're anxious to make a start,” I said presently ; 
and at once his face brightened. 

" Yes,” he said. " I want to be back at the bungalow 
now. This part of the programme has reached its finish, 
and perhaps it’s time to think of the next chapter. What 
do you say ? ” 

" I say ' Yes,’ ” I cried eagerly. “ I say. won’t old 
Lewis be struck when he sees three of us strolling in. 
No doubt he’s forgotten all about us by now, but it will 
all come back to him as soon as he sees us.” 

“ More will come back to him than he saw leave him,” 
said Charlie. " I am anxious to see his joy when he gets 
the first sight of me, so we’ll begin to pack. Yes. thank 
you, I’m quite fit. It is my solemn conviction that a 
diet of apples for a solid fortnight will cure any man of 
any disease—except housemaid’s knee and old age—if it 
doesn’t kill him. I suppose Lewis, when he sees me first, 
will take me for one of his dreams. Fh ? ” 

"Yes.” I put in, "but when he sees you eat you’ll become 
a nightmare to him.” 

"Ah!” said Charlie. "It’s the same old. Frank. Let’s 
get on with the next thing ! ” 

So we spent the next half hour in ” packing up,” and 
I can say without fear of contradiction that I did my packing 
now with much more heartiness than 1 had used in malting 


ready for this expedition so short a time ago. And as we 
worked, Cliarlie kept up a stream of light-hearted and 
affectionate chaff. Nor would he be suppressed. 

" My word.” he said, " what a nice lot of things you 
brought. You’re an up-to-date, twentieth century pair 
of Crusoes, you are. And Gladstone bags, too 1 Stars 
and garters ! Pity Old Robinson isn’t here to pick up a 
few hints on how to do things.” 

” Just so! ” I agreed. “ But if he came here he 
wouldn’t get any hints on holding his tongue and being 
properly respectful to his betters. Now, will you select 
the parcel you would like to carry ? ” 

” If it’s a choice between two evils,” said Charlie mourn¬ 
fully, ” give me the small one.” 

” Right you are. That’s the heavier of the two ! ” 

It was in the same light-hearted fashion that we said 
” good-bye ” at last to that great seascape, lit.our candles, 
and turned back into the cave. Then, however, our 
laughter gradually died down, for there was little en¬ 
couragement to laughter in that House of Shadows and 
silence and death. 

Oliver went first with his share of the baggage, and Charlie 

and I were close upon his 
heels, walking as near 
each other as we could. 
Nor was it difficult, that 
first part, because it was 
all downhill—down into 
the hollow where the 
skeletons lay ; and, 
besides, two of us had 
already done the adven¬ 
ture twice. I was not 
in the least disturbed, 
t hough once Oliver thought 
it necessary to turn round 
to reassure me. 

” It is just a cave, old 
fellow,” he said, ” filled 
with volcanic refuse. You 
may look for another 
Eye, though there is little 
hope of finding one.” 

From that time I did 
occasionally cast a glance 
to right and left when 
the path was sufficiently 
level to allow of my 
doing so; but alt hough we saw many a glint and 
gleam of mineral treasure in the rocky walls, there was 
no Crystal Eye to blaze at us with its baleful radiance. 

So we came at last to Skeleton Hollow, and there we 
paused, to breathe ourselves before continuing our journey. 
But little was said during that breathing space, and none 
of us spoke of the ghastly secret of the place. Indeed, I 
do not think we looked more than once towards the wall 
where the bones lay, though I had a vague feeling that I 
should have liked to do something in the matter. For 
instance, I should have been more content if we had been 
able to lay those poor relics deep under the earth, but 
this was. out of the question under the present circum¬ 
stances. There was no depth of earth for their burial, 
even if we had spades to dig. They must remain where 
they had lain so long, their shroud the unbroken darkness, 
their tomb the mountain. 

Then we turned to the remainder of the journey, pressing 
upwards ever towards the light of day. I knew the road 
now, and even thought I could remember some of the 
landmarks of our coming ; and in our eagerness we 
travelled so well, in spite of every difficulty, that scarcely 
an hour had passed before we saw a gleam of light ahead. 
It was the end of the journey. 

“ Ah 1 ” said Charlie, with a sigh. " I feel like a 
wretched little mole ! ” 

Then we climbed the mound of stony refuse and passed 
out, to throw ourselves down breathless on the site of 
the camp I had selected two days back ; and there we 
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“-I wa» always a good climber. So I climbed that twenty feet.” 


(See page 208.) 

rested for a long time, fatigued already, not by the distance 
we had come, but by the indescribable roughness of the 
way. Besides, the way before us, through the wilder¬ 
ness of rocks, was, if anything, worse, except that it was not 
shrouded in gloom. 

“ We took a whole day to come here from the Secret 
Sea.'' said Ralph Oliver, ” but that was because we halted 
so often and made so many excursions out of the most 
direct course. We were uncerlain of our destination. 
If we go back as directly as we can, I think we should 
reach the shore by nightfall without much trouble.” 

" And the rest,” I said. “ will be plain sailing once 
we get out of the Maze.” For I little guessed that it was 


only when we left the Maze that our biggest troubles 
would begin. 

So, after a long rest and a snack which still further 
lightened our burdens, we set off again to the lead of 
Oliver’s compass—as nearly as we could follow it ; but as 
I have already described the difficulties of our journey, 
I need not enlarge upon them further. They were a sur¬ 
prise even to Charlie, though he had sortie idea of what 
the island was like. 

“ My word 1 " he said, before he became too weary to 
make any remark at all. “ I once read a book called 

Within the Maze,’ and now I know what it means. First 
time I’ve ever tried to use a road of which the easiest 
bits were paved with broken bottles 1 But, I say, Frank, 
isn’t it a pity that this bit of scenery can’t be shifted 
down to Leigh ? It would make the fortune of the place.” 

" Yes,” I said. " Admissionone shilling—children half 
price. All London would go in. and they'd have to run 
special trains. But I’m not going to try to get it there, 
my boy. I’ve bad quite enough of it here, and shan’t want 
to see it ever again.” 

I soon noticed that Oliver was keeping his course rigidly 
straight, and that every delay made him curiously 
impatient. He had his compass in his hand constantly, 
and as the day passed his anxiety became very evident. 
He scarcely spoke at all except to,ask whether I or Charlie 
felt tired, and even on those occasions he sometimes 
hardly noticed the answer. All his thoughts were focussed 
on the end of the journey ; and because I perceived this 
I began to try—as I always did, though not really of 
intention—to think Iris thoughts as far as my smaller 
mind could think them ; and after a while I put a question 
to my chum. 

Say, Charlie," I said once. ” You told me that the 
men on your ship lowered a boat, just before she struck. 
Are you sure that the boat was capsized ? ” 

“ Certain,” said Charlie. “True. I did not see it go down ; 
but I haven’t any doubt about it. Why ? ” 

” Because,” I said, “ if that boat did get clear, and the 
men landed somewhere, they might at last get into the 
Secret Sea and find the bungalow—which might be 
awkward if they were not a nice class of men." 

” It’s not a bit likely,” said Charlie. " Make yourself 
easy about that. I admit that they were not a nice class 
of men—some of them were the roughest of a fairly rough 
crew. But I don't believe they’re alive now." 

I was not at all easy, however, the visible anxiety of 
Ralph Oliver having aroused my fears considerably. By 
this time the day was going, and still we seemed to be 
wandering without end in a wild amphitheatre, encircled 
by the Same black ramparts of cliff. We had failed to 
touch the place where we had stored our supply of 
provisions, and Oliver had never even mentioned it. And 
as I watched his keen, intent face, my forebodings grew 
and grew. It was quite unreasonable, of course, but 
there it was ; and there were many unreasonable facts 
on this wretched island 1 

But suddenly the thing was over. While I was con¬ 
sidering, Oliver had mounted a rock ; and now he gave a 
cry, and pointed. 

“ The sea,” he cried. " Half an hour more ! ” 

That tidings changed everything It even seemed to 
chase away the weariness of our bruised and beaten limbs. 

“ Cheero 1 ” said Charlie. “ It’s not so bad after all. Come 
along, old man.” 

Oliver had come down, and was going on before. His 
brief survey had not only given him the direction, but had 
also shown him a track. We followed him breathlessly, 
and presently the wilderness seemed to open out and the 
path to widen. A few paces more and the Secret Sea 
lay before us. 

It was now twilight, and the far extremity was already 
deep in shadow. Even the bungalow was no more than a 
mere suggestion of a blotch of grey-whii e against 'he gloom. 
But I saw at once that we had come out of the Maze scarcely 
fifty yards from the point at which we had entered it. 
The hundred yards of scattered rocks and boulders, the ten 
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yards of black, sandy beach, lay between, but Oliver was 
already half way there ; and it was when he was half way 
there that he slipped on a smooth pebble and came down 
heavily, with an exclamation half of pain, half of impatience. 
He got to his feet at once, but only to lean upon my shoulder. 

“ Here’s a go 1 ” he said, with a wry smile. “ I believe 
I’ve ricked my foot.” 

“It’s jolly good luck that you didn’t do it earlier,” 
I said. " Do you think you can walk at all ? ” 

He tried a couple of steps, but they were made with 
increasing pain. Then he gave in. 

“No," he said. " I’m awfully sorry, boys, but it can’t 
be done. I’m afraid you’ll have to fetch 
the boat for me.” 

“ Suppose you lire a shot .” suggested 
Charlie. “ Wouldn't Lewis hear it and 
bring the boat ? ” 

It seemed a happy thought at. first, but 
in the end I had to put it aside. " Won’t 
do,” I decided regretfully. ” He’s 

already gone to 
bed, most likely. 

If he did hear, 
he wouldn’t 
realise it. He’d 
mix it up with 
some of his vis¬ 
ions and things. 

Because it’s 
fairly certain 
that he’s for¬ 
gotten all about 
us by this time.” 

Oliver agreed 
with me. " You 
two had better 
go together,” he 
said. “ I can 
just wait here— 


and expect you. Even if it gets very dark I can guide 
you by showing a light or calling out.” ' 

“ That’s very good rubbish.” I answered scornfully. 
” Do you think we’re going to leave you here alone ? No. 
Mr. Third Officer, that’s not in the programme. Charlie, 
in spite of his fine diet of apples, is knocked up and needs 
a bit of a rest. I’m the one for the bungalow and the 
boat, and you needn't have any doubt about it. Lewis will 
know me, whereas he wouldn’t know Charlie.” 

The logic of the thing was unanswerable, and they could 
do nothing but give me their good washes ; so we piled our 
baggage and blankets on the gritty beach to make a com¬ 
fortable couch for them, and then I relieved my¬ 
self of all the impedimenta I could leave behind. 
It was at this point that I made a mistake which 
can only be excused on the ground of my utter 
weariness. I took from my pocket the revolver I 
had carried all along and threw it down on the 
rug at Charlie’s side. Then I set off along the 
shore, facing as lightly as I could the almost 
intolerable task of the sliding grit and the thickly 
strewn boulders. 

Three minutes after I had started Oliver 
noticed my revolver and gave an 
exclamation of surprise and alarm. 

He opened his 
mouth to call 
me back, but 
realised in¬ 
stantly how 
tired I must be 
and how such 
a check would 
harass me. So 
he never gave 
that call. 

(To be 
continued.) 



“ 1 The sea,’ he cried. 1 Half an hour more 1 ’ ” (See page 213.} 


The Sons of Empire Speak. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


“ WORLD-MOTHER, thee and none other, 

I 1 Ever thy children shall praise and sing ! 

England set ’mid the wild sea’s fret. 

Thy white cliffs washed by its murmuring : 
England old, let the love be told 
Of sons around thee and sons afar; 

Bone of thy bone, we thy cubs upgrown, 

Will sing thee wherever our legions are ! ” 

" We who came from the far white flame of Canadian snows, 
from the prairie trail, 

We who saw down from Labrador the grey bergs drift, or have 
heard the pale 

Rollers roar on the pinc-liinged shore, or loved the fragrance 
of new-cut fir, 

We have seen thee, our Island Queen, in mirage where lonely 
our mountains were 1 

Day and night we have seen the light move on thy cliffs and 
thine uplands broad, 

All our life wo have known, when strife broke o’er thy head, we 
would snatch the sword, 

Thundering forth from the east and north, strong of sinew and 
keen of glance— 

Thus we came to the smoke and flame, and fought for thy glory 
in moaning France ! ” 

" We in thy need came, the Gurkha breed, we from the Passes 
and we from the Hills, 

We from the Plains to make great thy gains, came to the conflict 
that maims and kills I 


Hillsides’ sheen and the dim ravine, moscpie, pagoda, and 
Ganges’ tide, 

These we left lest thy strength bo reft—thine Empire’s sons, we 
were at thy side 1 " 

“ Austral skies and the gum-bough’s sighs, flax-blades calm 
’neath New Zealand blue, 

Woodland ways and the camp-fire's blaze, brooding bush and 
the sea’s soft hue, 

These were thy sons’ till we heard the guns, and lo I World- 
Mother, beloved and free, 

We too came to preserve thy fame, O grey Queen throned on 
the timeless sea 1 ” 

" Therefore, Mother, brother by brother, 

Now we sing thee as staunch we serve ; 

Faith is in us—though war may thin us, 

Never will we from thy standard swerve I 
And we throw, where thy calm streams flow, 

This for a greeting to English boys— 

Wa are one 1 for we honour none 

As Mother but England, 'mid ocean’s noise I 
We are one 1 for her power is spun 
Out of the woof of the lives we bring, 

Out of strength she shall gain at length 

When you, Young England, your bounty fling 
Free and full—then from War’s grim school 
Look we now to your-isle sea-edged, 

Clasp we hands—to the land of lands 

Pledge yourselves as we too have pledged I ” 
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Fig. 1 .—Sutlej, 1845 . Fig. 2 .—General Service, 

Type of Bar. 1848 . Type of Bar. 



Fig. 3 .—The Crimean 
Bar. 



Fig. 4 .—The Mutiny. 
Type of Bar. 


Bars to Decorations and Medals. 

By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


T HE bar or clasp, attached to the ribbon of a war medal, 
was instituted toobviate the issueol too many medals, 
or, in the case of the bar added to a decoration, to avoid 
the duplication of an award of such a decoration to the 
same recipient. In the early days of Queen Victoria's reign, 
the actual medals themselves were engraved with the name of the 
battle for which they were granted; and this necessitated, for 
example, the manufacture of three medals for the Afghan War 
of 1842. One medal bore the name " Candahar,” the second, 
" Candahar, Ghuznee,” and the third, "Candahar, Ghuznee, 
Cabal. ” A man who served in all three engagements got the 
last medal, while another who only fought at Candahar was 
given the first. 

One medal only was struck for the 1845 Sutlej Campaign, and 
bars were attached to the ribbon, inscribed with the names of 
the battles. These clasps were made of silver, of the shape shown 
in Fig. 1, and ivere separated from each other by little silver 
roses. This type of bar was universal with the early issues of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Then, in 1848, came the issue to the Army and Navy of the 
long delayed General Service Medals for the European War of 
1793 to 1840, the bars of which (Fig- 2) were of simple design 
and bore names famous in history— 


' Vittoria,” "Salamanca," ” Ciudad 
Rodrigo,” etc., for the Army, and 
"Trafalgar,” "St. Vincent,” 
“Nile,” etc., for the Navy. This 
type of clasp, but broader in width, 
is that used, as a rule, at the 
present day. 

The bars of the Crimean medal 
were wrought in the form of oak 
leaves (Fig. 3), while those of the 
1857 Mutiny campaign (Fig. 4), and 
18(2 China War were curved. 

Turning to the augmentations to 
decorations, the bar to the V.C. (so 
rarely given) is of bronze, and is 
exactly like the bar from which the 
actual cross hangs (Fig. 5). 

The bar to the Distinguished 
Service Order is similar, but is of 
gold and is smaller in size (Fig. 6). 
For some reason, the D.S.O., unlike 
other decorations, has a brooch-bar 
at the top of its ribbon as well as 



the bar-mounting at the base, from Fig. 5 . 


which the medal hangs, so that in V.C. and Bar. 


full dress the wearer of a D.S.O. and bar has three gold bais 
on the same ribbon. 

This peculiar effect will shortly be obviated by the issue of 
a new type of D.S.O. bar, which will be of gold, designed after 
the fashion of the Military Cross bar. This new design, however, 
will not replace those already issued. 

The bar to the Military Cross (Fig. 7), and that of the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross, the Naval equivalent to Ihe Military 
Cross (Fig^8), are in silver, as are those of the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, Military Medal, and Conspicuous Gallantry 
Medal (Figs. 9, 10, and 11). These bars, of course, can only le 
seen when the holders are wearing the actual insignia. 

In service dress, a silver rose for each bar is added to the half 
inch of ribbon in the case of all decorations, with the ex-cepticn 
of the V.C. Every holder of the latter wears on the ribbon a 
miniature bronze replica of the actual cross. For every bar, 
an additional miniature is added, so that two miniatures on 
a crimson ribbon would denote the V.C. and one bar, while 
a rosette on any other ribbon would show that the wearer 
holds that particular honour with one bar (see Fig. 12). 

It is very probable that the wearing of a miniature emblem 
on the V.C. ribbon (instituted in 1917) was intended to make 
the coveted decoration unmistak¬ 
able. The dark crimson of the V.C. 
of the old Long-Service Medal, and 
of the Order of the British Empire, 
were very similar. The long-service 
ribbon was altered from plain crimson 
to crimson with white edges, thus 
making it different from that of the 
O.B.E. It should be remembered 
that the colour of the Naval V.C. 
ribbon has been changed from blue 
to crimson. 

It is too soon to speculate at 
present as to the bars that will 
be awarded for the Great War of 
1914-18. Obviously it will be im¬ 
possible to grant a bar for each 
action. Two stars have already 
been awarded, one for August 4 to 
November 22, 1914 (only given to 
those who served in France and 
Belgium), and the other to cover 
the period November 23, 1914, to 
December 31, 1913 (awarded to all 
Fig. 6. who served in any theatre of war 

D.S.O. and Bar. during that time). 
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Billy—Bruin—and the Rest. 


A Story of the War Patrol. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 


Fig. 7 . 

M.C. and Bar. 


S KIPPER Liddiard of the 
patrol craft, "Polly 
Ann," peered anxiously 
over the port weather- 
screen of his bridge at the dis¬ 
tant destroyer, the silhouette of 
which was just visible blacker 
than the night now growing 
fast upon the Bristol Channel, 
April 6, 1915. Impatiently he 
stepped back to the wheelhouse. 
where, within the circle of shaded 
light, the mate was laboriously 
interpreting the war craft’s long 
-and short winks of light, 

“ What does she say, mate ? " 
he again asked. “ Be she 


with good ship-biscuit, and munching at one, too, Boy 
Billy made for the deck. But at the foot of the steep 
bridge-ladder he halted and looked about him ; he was 
swithering as to whether he would turn into his bunk 
in the forecastle head, as his parent had ordered, or cast 
an eye around for the cruiser’s derelict and the fifty pounds. 
Then, unluckily, he remembered he had not seen the deck¬ 
hand, now on lookout aft, since the forenoon watch. So 
balancing himself to the sharp lurching of the" Polly Ann” as 
the beam sea caught her, he made his way aft along the port 
side, carefully skirting the skiff and the jolly-boat snugged 
down deck there. 

As he reached the lookout post a whiff of strong tobacco 
came down the wind from the galley that was well amid¬ 
ships to starboard, and Billy, surmising correctly that 
the deckhand had stolen along there to light his pipe 


he again asked. “ Be she furtively under cover, remained standing by the port 
speakin’ about these Irish and . side waiting for him. 

their rebell'on Dub- “ Nothing to be picked up low down in 

lin-ways, or about this pesky darkness,” grumbled the lad to 


(See “ Bars to Decorations their rebell'on Dub- 
and Medals” on previous fin-ways, or about 
P*!!*') that submarine l-SgSt: 

- snugglin' around 

hereaways, waitin’ for these transports a-comin' / 
from Canada ? Our boats closer’n peas in a I 
pod, after her, and mayhappen, she’s took." 

The figure of a sturdy lad came out of the 
dim shadow falling outside the screened light, 
and reached the doorway. tjgT 

" No, not about the Rising, nor yet the ® 

■ tin-fish,’ dad,” replied his son Billy, who, on IT 

coming off his stokehold duties, had been called \ 

to the bridge to assist take in the signals. 

” ’Tis consarning the cruiser, ‘ Rooke.’ ” A. 

’’ ’ Rooke ’ ? ” ) 

" Yes.” 

“She ain’t done in?” the skipper asked I It 

anxiously. 11 

’’ No—” '/X 

’’ I heve her, I lieve her,” the mate roared, J 

slamming the code-book together. " Destroyer 
says the ' Rooke’s ’ b’ar broke adrift, an’ took 
charge into the water—an’ Cap’n Dalgarth be 
offerin’ fifty pund for the pickin’ o’ him up * 

alive an’ hearty.” D.b.C 

" Eh ! A b’ar adrift! ” Captain Liddiard 
exclaimed in amazement; “well, I be jiggered! Us do 
hear o’ many queer things in this war. Fifty pund be a 
tidy li’le haul, but a b’ar ain’t a fish as can swim the sea ! 
Tap her off, mate.” 

Slowly the mate tapped out the acknowledging signal 
on - the flashing lantern. The destroyer winked “ Thanks. 
Good luck," and vanished into the deepening darkness. 
With the gong jangling out in her engine-room, the “ Polly 
Ann ” started along her beat again, pitching and rolling 
among the sidling masses of sea. 

“ Billy, my lad, not much good you usin’ those sharp 
eyes o’ yours lookin’ for the b’ar and fifty pund wi’ this 
darkness holdin’ around,” Skipper Liddiard cried, for 
the west wind blew gustily. " Our Navy chaps don’t 
think much o’ drownin’, an’ so they think their blessed 
b’ar floats around, but, like as not, it was seen by the 
Rookeys to fetch a bit o’ wreckage. Got a sharp mouth 
on ye, boy, eh ? Fill up wi’ biscuit out o’ my locker in 
the wheelhouse, an’ jump along to blanket-bay. Mind 
your footin’, Billy! The owld craft heaves wonderful 
at times.” 

Having filled his pockets, oily waste and all in them, 


Fig. 8. 

D.S.C. and Bar, 


ja wga himself, intently scanning where lounged the 

: —-pS 3 waters that were unseen save for the flickering 

1 j trails of phosphorescence here and there. 
I “ As like as not, the b’ar ain’t on no wreckage 
but gone to make crab’s meat." 

With this he pulled out another biscuit to 
— . pt? ' console himself. But as he was about to 

| lr take a crunch at it his quick eye caught 

sight of a low blob looming out vaguely on 
1 ) the night seas off the port quarter. Billy 

shot forward to the side to see the better. 
And, that instant, a steep heel of the hull 
~ 7 [ ' beneath his feet tilted him over the rail into 

(( the waters, and a swirl of sea, tncking him 

Il'-v v under one arm, so to speak, pulled him away 

U to leeward. 

cSgjlJ ) ■ II Frantically he struck out for the surface, 
and reached it, gasping and half-dazed. 

(/ Before he could win breath again, a rising 

'v\ breast of water mounted 

over his head ; and to 

„ the maddening feeling 1 ~f ~ 

‘ ’ of-being suffocated, . ~--- 1 

and Bar. squashed to bits, he =— 

fought his way up to —- ■ ; ■ — 

the top once more. Already the loom =H= = « 

of the hull of the patrol craft was ,1 —« 
lost in the night, as, all unaware 

of the tragedy, she held steadily ^ ^ 

A shrill, despairing hail broke from E p EL ~= 

him. But a mouthful of water cut ft pmSbh ft 
it short, and the breeze carried his [ 

voice to leeward. Agony, blacker than 
the night, swept into the struggling 
lad. Yet, instinctively, he kicked off 
his pumps, and, turning on his back, 
tried to keep afloat. It was just then, // \ 

as he rose on the back of a low' surge. If DISTINSWISM 10 ) \\ 
that Billy saw the indistinct loom of |[ CtXKDHJCT I 
a mass of wreckage some thirty feet Jj 

aw'ay, and, w'ith fresh courage tiding \\ “’ ,7 

into him, he struck out for it. \v -o>> // 

When nearing it, the lad heard a 
voluminous, husky growl. But to him 
it came as the sweetest sound, for it Fig. 9 . 

meant the wreckage was buoyant; D.C.M. and Bar- 


Fig. 9 . 

D.C.M. and Bar- 
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and, with that thought, the fear of 
death left him. 

‘ ‘ Rooky! Good old Rooky ! ” gasped 
Billy, clutching hold of the woodwork 
and wriggling himself out of the water 
and on to it. “Good old Rooky! It 
was you I saw, then. Can’t ye smell 
a British navy-man ? " 

But the cruiser's mascot, retreating 
to the other side of the roof of some 
torpedoed steamer’s deckhouse, 
answered with a menacing rumble. 
Yet, cautiously, Billy'worked himself 
on to the raft, gauging the balance 
as best he could. Then, of a sudden, 
everything went from him. 

When the lad recovered himself, he 
was first conscious of the darkness 
and the thin lip of water spilling across 
the wreckage on a tuft of sea break¬ 
ing down, and then of the bear now 
close alongside him as if shielding him 
from the chilly wind. But Bruin was 

Military Medal really nosing after the soaked biscuits 
and Bar. ; n Billy’s pockets. 

" Found I’m true navy, Rooky, 
eh ?" Billy jerked out, taking comfort in his strange 
shipmate. " These fifty punds’ll keep all eyes slewed 
for you, and me, too, now. You ain’t a bad sort. 
Rooky ! ” 

Putting out his hand, Billy, from whom the fear of 
death had cast out all other fears of either man or beast, 
stroked the bear's near paw. And for a second or two 
the grizzly remained quiet, then broke out into a vast, 
raft-shaking rumble, and licked the lad’s wet, cold face 
with its huge tongue. 

" You and me be mateys now,” Billy continued chokingly; 
“ what a mortal fool I be not doing as dad ordered, and 
turning straight in. He won’t know, till-’’ But some¬ 

thing in the lad's throat suffocated him. 

Tired, and stupefied with grief, Liddiard hid his face 
in the crook of his left arm. As the wreckage 
heaved on the boisterous waters, thrown this 
way and that, swirls of sea gurgled up to 
his knees. Bruin, still rumbling genially, 
continued nosing Billy’s pocket for the wet 
biscuits. And, hidden in the deep night, the 
boy and the bear drifted helplessly at the 
mercy of wind and wave. 

With a jerk, Liddiard awoke stiff and 
cramped, to find that the bear, moving away 
a little to port, had aroused him. 

The thick darkness still covered the sea, 
but .the wind w r as fallen ; and by the peep 
of the Plough showing through the tangle of 
cloud, he knew it was near midnight. Bruin, 
he noticed, was standing alert and sniffing 
the light breeze. It was just then Billy also 
picked up the smell of smoke and the low' 
tramping of engines. His heart suddenly 
thumped with excitement and the agonising 
hope of rescue. 

Yet when, later on, the vessel slackened speed at his 
second desperate " Ahoy,” and a voice sang out over the 
waters " Whereaway ? ” a strange misgiving took the lad. 
As in reply to his directions, the voice continued, " Kape 
yourloights out. Oi’ll show a glim when Oi come down on 
ye,” distrust hammered on all Billy’s senses. But use¬ 
lessly did he strain his eyes to make out the hull of the 
vessel as she loomed up in the night. That she was being 
navigated without showing lights made plain to him she 
had sinister work in hand. 

For a little it looked as if she would run the wreckage 
down, then Billy heard her screw’ go astern, then stop ; 
sweetly she lav to within forty feet of him. By the out¬ 
line of her now, low and squat with cocked-up bows as 
she heaved, a mere black bulk faintly defined against the 


farther darkness of the sky, the 
boy took her to be a coaster, 
and knew she was on. no lawdul 
course. 

“ Oi see ye all roight," came in 
a low shout. " Don’t ye show a 
loight, but kape awash. Thim 
pathrols are packin’ around. Oi’m 
castin’ ye a loine, an’ pullin’ ye in 
on the fenders for y’r passenger 
an’ the pethrol to be shipped. 

Roight ? " 

Billy, now wholly taken aback 
by amazement, gave a vague hail 
in reply. But, despite his conster¬ 
nation, he belayed the rope that 
came hurtling across to a bit of 
the wreckage, and so the raft was 
hauled alongside the stranger. Just 
then a lantern was shown in the 
gangway, and the light streaming 
past the opening in the bulwark 
fell on the young Englishman’s 
shoulders and white face, mottled 
with grime, as he stood ready to 
jump on board. 

" Potz tausend, ! What is this ? ” 
snarled a biggish man in the group clustered there. " I 
warned you, I did warn you, Kapitan O’Toole, to make 
sure it was our boat.” 

The thickset figure right in the gangway swayed a little, 
as if startled greatly. 

” Begorra, here’s a rum start 1 A lad av a fireman on 
a raft. No U-boat at all, at all,” the Irish skipper spluttered 
amazedly, not seeing the bear on that part of the wreck¬ 
age hidden by the night and the bulwark. ” By the powers, 
’tis a miracle ! I saw what I tuk for sartin’ to be her 
connin’-tower.” It had been the low blob representing 
Bruin in the darkness. " Howsomever, jump aboard, me 
lad, an’ thank your sthars for Barney O'Toole’s slip av 
the eyesight.” 

With this he bent down, and, stretching out 
a hand, helped Billy to leap up on to the 
gangway. 

The Anglo-German sprang forward. 

" Nein, vein,” he grunted furiously, “ hit 
him on the head and throw him overboard. 
He is our enemy. He will betray us.” 

Captain O’Toole with his left hand thrust 
his peaked cap up the better to stare at his 
passenger, and his little pig eyes glinted. 

" Oi’m no murdtherer ! It is a sailor Oi 
am,” he returned slowly, “ an’ sorry’ Oi be 
yer dhirty gow’ld tempted me to rebel an’ be 
the thraitor ; but this shows me the course to 
steer. Kill the lad ? Ye Jarman spalpeen, 
Oi’m done wuth ye an’ yer dhirty low-down 
ways. Done for sartain wid the rest av ye, 
too—U-boat an’ all 1 ” 

An outbreak of angry voices came from 
some of the deckhands pressing forward on 
the captain. Others shouted to give the lad 
his life. Billy clenched his fists and stood ready. 

“ What! Overboard wid him, some av y r e say ? ” roared 
the skipper, hunching his broad shoulders. " Oi say— 

No! Let thim Jarmans kape their-” 

With a sudden cry of warning, Billy launched himself 
against Tfi e spy. But it was too late to prevent the crash¬ 
ing blow that, dealt with the butt of a revolver, sent the 
captain in a senseless heap to the deck, knocking over and 
extinguishing the lantern. It was then, as the young 
Englishman fought desperately against the savage hands 
pinning him down, that a bulky short shadow heaved 
itself up and over the gangway. 

To a vast throaty growl, Bruin, excited by' the strange 
voices and struggling bodies, pinned the nearest man by 
his wrist. 
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Startled by this formidable apparition of something 
diabolical o'ut of the night and the sea, the Irishman gave 
a scream of terror and pain, and tried to wrench his wrist 
away. The heap of men above the boy suddenly dissolved 
into a terrified flight of figures scuttling up the ratlines of 
the vessel’s stumpy mainmast, the lower men yelping to 
get higher. 

As Billy staggered to his feet he saw the dim outline 
of Rooky on his hind legs swaying forward upon the 
tall Anglo-German. 

In the dark of the night the bear looked immense. 
With one swing of his mighty paw he knocked the re¬ 
volver out of the spy’s hand, and the next moment had 
him in a grip no man can break away from. With his 
paws clasped round his adversary and meeting in the small 
of his back, Bruin put his nose against the doomed man’s 
chest and-bent him. 

Billy having gained the top of the bridge-ladder, 
some one there struck at him. But, dashing his fist in 
the man’s face, the boy clutched hold of the syren’s 
lanyard. Into the darkness burst the deafening bellow 
for rescue. 

And, 4,000 yards off the starboard bow, two groat search¬ 
lights clove into the blackness, and the brilliant rays 
sweeping round became steadied on the coaster. Sharp 
eyes behind binoculars picked up the signs of trouble on 
board her. The thud of a heavy gun echoed in warning 
across the stretch of silvered waters. But when in a short 
time the nearing cruiser’s searchlights showed Bruin 
standing in the coaster’s gangway, slowly swaying to 


and fro still in savage fury, the ecstatic yell of ’’ Rooky 1 
Rooky, Old Ship 1 ” went up from bluejackets break¬ 
ing the trammels of discipline as to cheering in their 
exuberant joy. 

Perched up the ratlines like monkeys, the coaster’s 
deckhands jabbered among themselves in dread and 
dismay. 

“ Well, well I You lieve done summat again,” slowly 
quoth the skipper of H.M.’s patrol craft, ” Polly Ann," 
to his son next afternoon, after he had been transhipped 
from the ” Rooke.” ” Cause o’ you, that rebel steamer 
wi’ petrol heve been taken an’ us trawled up her ‘ tin-fish ’ 
short o’ fuel, an’ so she don’t sink any o’ the Canadian trans¬ 
ports due up Channel this day. All this 'cause o’ you 1 
William, my son, it don’t give me any ground for pride 1 — 
much less in the money Capt’n Dajgarth heve paid vou 
for gettin’ back his b’ar 1 Nay, nor what the Admiralty 
may say o' you, an’ give you either ! ” 

“ Why, ben’t you glad of me being saved, father ? ” 
Billy asked in amazement, his high spirits and self-confidence 
beginning to fall, “ or of my luck in doing it all ? ” 

“ I ben’t glad o’ disobedience to orders,” was the sharp 
reply. " When you left the bridge last night, didn’t 
I tell you to turn in ? An' you didn’t. So say I that, 
’ceptin’ when you are sent to give witness for him as 
saved your life, an’ save his in turn, Capt’n O’Toole’s, 
all your shore leave is stopped for three months. Navy is 
Navy. Don’t you forget it, my son ! ” 

Billy—the hero of Bruin and the Rest—was so utterly 
flabbergasted by this sentence that he could have wept 

/ ~ 



M Y heart was sailing still 

When I came home from sea; 
Over the highest hill 
The spring tide followed me. 

1 heard it in the woods, 

Lured by the lovely moon ; 

And where the hyacinth floods 
I saw a blue lagoon. 

It tracked me to my home, 

Splashing white blossom sprays 
Of clinging fleecy foam 
Across the dancing days. 

In every cloud that dips 

Down to the blue world's rim, 


Would search along a lane, 

And just beyond its rise 

Glimpse the great seas again. 

And in the spangled nights 
Of steady marching stars, 

I saw the passing lights 
Athwart a schooner's spars. 

On every hour gone by, 

Whgtber by day or'dream, 

I heard the sea's strong cry 
And the sea-bird’s scream. 

Through all the harboured earth 
The ocean follows me. 

Was not my vision worth 
A voyage on the sea ? 
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The "Boy’s Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P.”-ites, is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
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must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be sclf>supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use. arc supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


A WORD TO HON. SECS. 


February takes us a stride away from the actual winter of 
the calendar. For all that, February is often a wintry month, 
and so not particularly suitable for outdoor activities of a 
Field Club kind. Nature is not yet once again fully awake 
and, in all probability, we shall have to wait awhile before we can 
proceed with our open-air programme. Happily, for the rank 
and file of our members, there is always something or other to 
be done indfiors if outdoor excursions be for the moment im¬ 
possible. For the Hon. Secs, of our numerous branches there 
is the additional responsibility of pondering how, in the coming 
season, the membership roll can be increased. 

Itis a peculiarfact in connection with clubs and their branches 
of all kinds, that if their membership roll does not increase in 
size it tends to decrease. Very seldom does 
it simply stand still. New members are *r 

wanted by our branches for several reasons. ® 

They invigorate the branch by the mere 
circumstance of their being fresh members; 
they enter into wholesome competition with ftp j 

the old members, and they either swell the 
eager ranks of those devoted to some special >8/ 1 

department of nature study, or they take up Jk 

some department which as yet has no devotee C 

in that particular branch of the club. V 

At this time of year the Hon. Sec. should 
compile a little list containing the names L. A 
of fellows who ought to be members of the L.,^.1 
B.O.F.C. Heading that list there will per- ijw) 
haps be the name of a fellow whom we , 

will call John Jones. Well, the Hon. Sec. A 

knowing John Jones, should ponder in his ^ 

mind whether he shall approach John Jones Some L 

forthwith, or shall wait till the outdoor season 
is actually commencing. 


So, remember, Hon. Secs., that the privilege of a ramble with 
(he club is one that may profitably be extended to potential mem¬ 
bers. A.nd it is up to you, Messrs, the Hon. Secs., to skilfully land 
the fish that thus come nibbling at the delightful bait you offer. 


WHY NOT COLLECT LAND SHELLS ? 


other to With much regularity, letters reach me from members who 
tent im- complain that they do not know what branch of nature study 
es there to select. Some of these correspondents tell me that they are 
! coming ” not very fond of moths and butterflies,” or, perhaps, " botany 
does not interest them,” and so forth. And they—sometimes 
tranches quite pathetically—ask me to advise them what to collect, 
rease in In answering one such correspondent the other day, it seemed 
to me well to tell him to collect land’shells, 
or, rather, land shells and fresh-water shells, 
VUiUHlf) as distinct from sea shells. In Britain we 

have only eighty-two land shells and forty- 
h five fresh-water shells ; so it is by no means 

"i a formidable task for a boy to form a fairly 

® complete collection of them. All of them are 
' the shells of various kinds of snails. Many 

of them are minute, no bigger than a pin’s 
head, and needing the assistance of a 
magnifying glass for the revelation of their 

4 beauties. The largest is Helix pomatia — 
otherwise known as the Edible Snail—which 
is sometimes as big as a middle-sized apple. 

Well, when I gave that advice to my 
correspondent, I also told him of a useful 
little book that any collector of these shells 
^—« should possess. And, for the benefit of 

Some Land Shells. ? the " s . wh ° m , a >’ \^ e devote themselves 

to this particular delightful branch of nature 
study, I will tell them of the book. 


If you, being such an Hon Sec., decide that you may be able 
to talk persuasively to John Jones, well, go and see him at once, 
and employ your eloquence to induce him to become a member 
of your branch. 

But if you imagine that J. J. will want some tempting, you 
should wait until the season’s first ramble is imminent, and then 
invite Mr. Jones to take part in it. If he goes along with you 
and the other fellows, very likely he will so much enjoy himself 
that he will become a Kestrel badge-wearer lorthwith, and you 
will have added another recruit to your muster. 


“ Our British Snails,” which is the nameof the book,is written 
by the Rev. Canon J. W. Horsley, and it is published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 6 St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, at the price of ri. 3d. 

On the subject of where to hunt for specimens, Canon Horsley 
says:— 

“ Fresh-water shells may be obtained in any river, lake, 
pond, marsh or reservoir. Univalves, chiefly on the banks | 
on reeds and plants growing near the hedges; and on the under 
surface, leaves, and stems of aquatic plants. Bivalves, 
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are the best ones to collect—that is to say, 


generally at the bottom, among stones, or buried in the sandj 
or among the roots of aquatic plants. 

“ Land shells.—These resemble, more or less, in their habits, 
the garden snail, though varying greatly in character, size, 
and colour; they mostly abound in a chalk or limestone district, 
and in moist and wooded situations. Some species inhabit 
low and damp spots, roots of trees, hollows and crevices of 
rocks and wells ; some lie under stones or pieces of wood, or 
in the earth. 

" ‘ Live shells ’ 
shells in which 
the animal is 
alive. ‘ Dead 
shells ’ have 
lost their lustre 
or colour, but 
you can pre¬ 
serve these till 
such time as 
you can find 
live specimens. 

The animals of 
the shells may 
be killed by im¬ 
mersing them 
for a few 
minutes in boil¬ 
ing water, after 
which they 
may be ex¬ 
tracted whole 
with a pin.” 

A full list of 
the shells is 
given, with 
many illustra¬ 
tions. 

Often brief instructions are added as to the best places in 
which to search for the snails. There are notes as to the very 
simple outfit required, and as to the most effective method of 
using it. Medium-sized shells are to be kept in the trays of 
common match-boxes arranged in a cheap glass-covered card¬ 
board tray; very small shells should be stored in little glass 
tubes with corks. Everything that Canon Horsley tells on the 
subject is simple, straightforward and practical. The little 
work is, indeed, well worthy of being read by every nature 
lover, and without the information that it so pleasantly con¬ 
veys, his or her knowledge as a field naturalist will be lacking. 

Take, for instance. Helix aspersa, the common garden snail. 
How many of us know the following facts about that creature ? 

‘' A powerful animal of its kind, it can travel a yard in twelve 
minutes, or at the rate of a milein a fortnight; can bear or draw, 
on level ground, a weight fifty times its own. It breathes about 
four times a minute, and its heart-beat varies from sixty to 
eighty per minute according to temperature, or its activity. 
It takes its winter rest in clusters, closing its mouth with a 
membranous film ; while, if the cold increases, it shrinks farther 
into its shell and makes more epiphragms Jor film curtains) to 
keep out the cold.” 

This is a little book for all “ B.O.F.C.”-ites to peruse. And 
possession of it will enable them to become-expert collectors of 
land and fresh-water shells, under Canon Horsley's kindly con- 
ductorship. 



The Privet Hawk-Moth showing Larva 
and Pupa. 
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BRITISH H^WK-MOTHS. \ 

IV. THE PRIVET HAWK. | 

The big Privet Hawk, measuring three to four inches, is one 
of the commonest of our Hawk-moths. It is also one of the 
finest, easily distinguished by the rose-red tint of its hind wings, 
crossed by three black streaks, and by its red body with black 
bars. The legs arc dark brown, and the antennae whitish and 
slender. Privet, ash, guelder-rose, hqp and lilac, are the chief 
food-plants. The eggs are laid sometimes in May, more usually 
in June or early July. Larvae are to be found all through the 
summer, and maybe as late in the year as October. The full- 
grown caterpillar is a fine robust fellow, and often attains a 
length of about three inches. Its general colour is a bright 
pale green, with seven oblique white stripes, each stripe edged 
in front with purple or violet. The legs and daspers are black, 
with, respectively, a yellowish and a pinkish band. The horn 
is curved, and coloured black above and yellowish below. This 
is one of the larvae that are known to not a few- country-folk 
by the name of '-Husts, 


If you are rearing Privet Hawk caterpillars, be not mentally 
disturbed if the creature assumes a brownish tinge and dull and 
livid appearance. By that sign you will know that it is about 
to change into a chrysalis. The caterpillar burrows some depth 
underground, and there constructs its pupae chamber. In 
colour the pupa is of a very dark brown, tinged with a rich 
crimson. Its surface is slightly rough. From the time the 
egg is laid, to the appearance of the perfect insect, is usually just 
one year, the Privet Hawk being on the wing in June, July and 
August. It has, ho we ver, been known to remain in the pupae 
stage during two winters, which fact should be borne in mind 
when rearing these moths. The eggs hatch in a week or ten 
days ; the larvae stage lasts about forty days. 

Having fore-wings of pale greyish-brown, the moth is not 
readily detected when at rest on a fence or a post. Once, how¬ 
ever, the collector has discovered the insect in that position, 
he should be able to obtain other specimens in similar fashion. 
It is just a matter of training the eye. Less seldom, probably, 
will the Privet Hawk be captured with the net, for this moth is 
one of the swiftest in flight of the Hawk-moths. The best plan 
for netting is to wait at dusk beside a clump of pinks or rhodo¬ 
dendrons. In searching a privet hedge for the- caterpillars, 
there is a poiqt to be noted. If you chance to find one cater¬ 
pillar, you should thoroughly examine all the twigs and leaves 
more or less near by. So doing, yon may very likely be able 
to take another half-dozen ordozen. Forthe Privet Hawk-moth 
caterpillar appears to be very companionable with its like; and 
where there is one, there will probably be others. 


BLOWING AN EGG. 


You will be thinking of egg collecting in a month or two ; here 
is a wrinkle. When blowing an egg to add to your collection it 
is always the safest plan to hold the egg over a bowl of water. 
Should you by chance—and as frequently happens—drop the egg, 
all that then occurs is a splash instead of a smash and the loss 
of a specimen. 

Make a hole in the centre of one side of the egg, and let that 
side be the one opposite to the side that will be displayed when 
the egg is in your cabinet. Never make holes at the ends of 
the egg. If, for ease of blowing, you prefer to have two holes, 
let both these holes be on the same side of the egg—as seen in 
our second diagram of an egg herewith—making a larger and a 
smaller hole. One hole is, however, best. With the aid of a 
blow-pipe you can readily expel the contents of the egg by means 
of that one hole in its shell. 

Having decided where the hole is to be, puncture the shell 
at that place with a needle. An egg-drill can be formed of a 



An Egg-Drill 




( " Blowing an Egg.”) 


piece of thick steel wire, softened in the fire, filed down to a 
sharp point, and finished off so as to have half a dozen flat 
sides, instead of being round in section. From the natural¬ 
ists’ shops egg-drills are to be purchased. Be it home¬ 
made or otherwise, take your egg-drill, insert its point in 
the needle puncture, and enlarge the hole to the proper size 
by rotating the drill between your thumb and finger. All the 
operations attendant upon egg-blowing should be carried out 
as deftly and neatly as possible. Slipshod work and careless 
handling are responsible for the destruction or damaging of 
many good specimens. With a little practice and precaution 
the young collector will become quite tender and skilful in his 
way of handling specimens, which is an accomplishment greatly 
to be desired, especially when some of the smaller rare eggs 
are being dealt with. 
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If the egg that you wish to preserve happens to be stale or 
addled, it should be drilled under water, as such eggs are 
always liable to burst. As far as possible, though, it is advisable 
to avoid wetting the outside of the shell of an egg, because this 
has often an undesirable effect upon the coloration. Even 
short of that, it imparts to the egg an unnatural appearance, 
as if all the delicate “ bloom ” had been lost by washing. 


Cypress. 

Elder. 

Elm. 

Fir. 

Hawthorn, 


Hazel, 

Holly. 

Hornbeam. 

Larch. 

Lime. 


Oak, 

Pine. 

Plane, 

Poplar, 

Rowan, 


Sycamore. 

Walnut. 

Willow. 

Yew. 


I FOSSIL - HUNTING— II. j 

When you are out after fossils always keep an eye open for 
flints that bear casts or impressions of shells, sponges, sea- 
urchins, and so forth. Flints of that kind—and some of them 
quite small—arc to be found in many places ; I have come across 
them in the garden pathways o' London private houses. To 
become a successful fossil-finder, you must observe very closely, 
and hunt and pursue diligently; for nearly all the specimens 
that are worth having are more or less concealed from mere 
casual glances, even if the fossils are not completely hidden. 

For splitting flints a soft iron ham¬ 
mer is sometimes used, because a 
steel hammer is apt to splinter the 
flint. The flint to be so shaped is best 
supported on a soft pad on your knee. 

A most helpful contrivance for the 
trimming to shape of rock specimens 
is made as follows: Procure a block of 
tough wood, and in its centre bore a 
hole to receive the shank of a cold 
chisel, so that the chisel is firmly 
mounted on the wood with its cutting- 
edge uppermost. If you then place 
the specimen on the chisel and give it 
a blow with the hammer, it will be 
fractured in any direction that you 
may wish. A little preliminary 
practice with this appliance will en¬ 
sure that your early' attempts do not 
spoil choice specimens. 

Some fossil-hunters carry an acid 
bottle in order to test for limestones. 

It is a small bottle in a wooden case, 
containing commercial hydrochloric 
acid diluted with an equal volume of 
water. A drop of this mixture placed 
on a rock will at once begin to fizz if 
there is any carbonate of lime in the 
rock. Carboniferous limestone is full 
of fossils. 

In sand and gravel you may find 
fossil shells, which must be handled 
with extreme care, as they are very Common Grass Snake, 

brittle. The word fossil means " dug < Tropidonotus n* trix.) 

out of the earth, and also in the / Photo fey E. C. Riggall, Louth.) 

state of a fossil"—that is to say, petri¬ 
fied, or converted into stone. So, bear 

in mind that that is the condition of all fossils, and you will 
then fully appreciate that these fossil specimens, such as shells, 
are easily broken. 


TREE STUDY IN WINTER. ;L 

In winter our trees, except the evergreen ones, have lost their 
leaves, and their branches are bare. That is a very good time 
to examine them, before the clustering foliage hides the branches 
from our -view. There is great variety in the structure of the 
different kinds of trees, and you may well spend many winter 
afternoons studying it, as you tramp along the frosty roads, or 
sauntar down the bleak hedgerows. 

The best way to go to work is, in the first place, to learn the 
identity ol the different trees, and to try to find at least one 
example of each kind. Perhaps it will be as well for me to give 
you a list of trees which you should be able to find without very 
much trouble. I will not try to name all the trees that you may 
possibly succeed in discovering, but if you can find most of the 
trees here mentioned, andwillstudy thedifferencesin theirshape 
and position, and thecolourandform and surface of theirbranches 
and twigs, you will be learning a good deal about plant life. 

Here is the list of trees. Copy the list out into your note-book, 
and then cross off the name as you find each tree. 

Alder. Beech. Blackthorn. Chestnut, Horse. 

Ash. Birch. Cedar. Chestnut, Spanish. 


The full number of trees that you can possibly find is, perhaps, 
twice as long as that; but the list that I have given you will be 
quite ample enough for your present needs. 

When you have found a specimen of a tree that is new to 
you, take out your note-book and jot down your observations 
therein. Forinstance, you will uotice (orshould do so,if you have 
kept your eyes wide open) that the ash has smooth-surfaced 
branches, while those of the elm are hairy. Dozens of facts 
li ke these there are, that you can find out for yourself. When you 
have made all the interesting notes you can, at some convenient 
time check them with the particulars set forth in botanical 
books of reference. So doing, 5'ou will never forget them. 



WHAT TO DO-FEBRUARY. 

I. Find out where there is a 
rookery and go and study that 
wonderful exhibition of busy bird 
life. Sooneror later in the month 
the rooks should be returning to 
their accustomed haunt, and at 
once they get to work at not only 
building new nests but, what is 
even more interesting, repairing 
the old nests. Go there on a 
windy day and you may witness 
some surprising struggles pro¬ 
gressing in mid-air when indi¬ 
vidual rooks arrive bearing in 
their beaks sticks of wood that 
are really too big for them to 
manage. For observation of this 
kind a field-glass of some descrip¬ 
tion or other is most advantageous 
to have, and by its aid you may 
provide yourself with much in¬ 
structive entertainment. 

II. If the weather prove to be 
even moderately genial you may, 
when on your rambles, be able 
to find a toad. like the frog, 

5 nake> the toad is a creature that merits 

«•) all our sympathy, and my ex- 

Loutk.) perience is that the more boys get 

to know both toads and frogs the 
better they like them. In theirown way toads, and also 
frogs, make pleasant and useful pets to have in a garden. 
Even if you do not bring your toad home to keep in 
captivity you should note all his characteristics, his 
four fingers and five toes, the latter only slightly 
webbed, for the toad is not such a wonderful swimmer 
as the frog. Dark and damp places form the home 

of the toad and, if you do not want him, there you 

should leave him. 

III. In the growing dusk of more genial evenings keep 
your eyes and ears open to detect the presence of an 
owl. Slumbering by day, the owl comes out towards 
nightfall in quest of the rats, mice, and small birds that 
form its prey. Don't think that only in the open 
country may you see an owl. The suburbs of great 
cities, those of London included, are the evening happy 
hunting-grounds of many owls. To such places they 
resort nightly in search of the small birds that roost 
in ivy- or crccper-covered houses. Locate such 
buildings, and a quiet stroll in the roads containing 
them will enable an acute observer to watch Mr. Owl, 
stealthily questing for Ins supper. 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 1 

Although the subjects lor competition at this period of 
the year are not so numerous or so attractive as they are in 
the spring or summer, the results of competitors’ efforts have 
been very gratifying. It is pleasing to note still the evident 
desire on the part of B.O.F.C.-ites to make notes from their 
own observation. This cannot be encouraged too much; 
really original, first-hand work is always sure of appreciation. 
After due consideration the Prize Award has been made as 
follows:— • 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note:—A. M. White, ii Pit- 
cullen Crescent, Perth, N.B. (“ Birds’ Feet and their Uses”). 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing :— Ronald Heasman, 
Forest View, Marden’s Hill, Crowborough. 


Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books.:— Harold W 
Pearson, io Courthope Road, Gospel Oak, N.W. 3 ; S. V. 
Poultnev, 16 Bruce Grove, Watford ; Harry Hes*eb, 2324 
Robinson Street, Regina, Sask., Canada ; F'rederick Roots, 
9 Russell Street, Rugby. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books :— 
Sydney Jones, 125Penrhyn Road, Sheffield; Richard Powell, 
" Maritima,” St. Vincent Road, West Clacton ; H. F. Ullrich, 
4 Whitworth Terrace, Rusholme, Manchester. 

Specially Commended :—William Band, Wallasey; H. Francis, 
Cookham; Gtoff. Rogers, Epping; J. Fullerton, Ardrnssan | 
R. C. Witting, West Horsley ; Ednj Rose, Hoylake ; C. Hamilton, 
Hammersmith; A. R. Inkster, Shetland; A. M. Porteous, 
Coldstream, N.B.; Fred. Aldridge, Oldham ; Alex. McKillop, 
Duntocher, N.B. ; Stanley Malby, Chislehurst; Edward 
M. Sidney, West Bridgford ; H. F. Curry, Kirby Fields; S. H. 
Edwards, Cardiff; Milne Watson, Inverness; S. C. Sinclair, 
Bedford ; C. L. Luke, Birmingham; Pamela Eley, York. 


Queries and Answers. 


J. Robertson. —You may be quite sure that the squirrel does not starve when his 
hoarded supply of nuts has come to an end, and even though the new nuts are 
no v t yet upon the trees. The squirrel is, indeed, very fond of a mixed diet, and 
out in the woods he finds many things that are to his taste. So he dines on buds of 
various kinds and bi ch mast and products of the conifers, and berries and fruits. 
Nor must you forget that Mr. Squirrel dearly loves an egg, or, indeed, many 
eggs, and in those months of the year that constitute the nesting season, he is 
very busy robbing nests of all kinds of birds. 

J. Hall. —Weeds, in particular, produce seeds in great numbers. Only a proportion 
of the scedsdevelop into mature plants. Birds pick up the seeds before they can 
sprout. The leaves of the young plants arc eaten by slugs and snails and cater- 
pi lars. Many diseases attack the seedlings. Long-continued dry weather also 
kills off many plants, especially such as are immature. 

\V. W. Hinten.- —Your observation that “ some days are better for butterfly-hunting 
than others,” is quite correct. Butterflies 'ovc sunshine, and the best day for 
their capture is one that is warm and sunshiny. An exceedingly hot day with 
a blaring siin, though, is not an ideal one for the lepidopterist: nor are many 
butterflies out and flying about on a su try day. It is of no use getting up ear yin 
order to begin the actual catching of butterflies, for those insects rarely make 
their appearance on the wing before about nine o’clock in the morning; and 
you will do very iitt e in the way of catching them after about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. A seven hours day seems to be good enough for most butterflies. 

James Fullerton. —Send threepence ha fpenny to “ Cage Birds,” 154 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. for their “Nutshell” booklet on the goldfinch. I think they 
have also a booklet dealing with the subject of mu'.e birds, and at the same 
price. For a shilling handbook on either subject write to L. Upcott Gil!, Bazaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2. 

H. Cave. —Accept my thanks for your letter and for the drawing that accompanies 
it. Observers and investigators of all kinds like to work with the aid of particu¬ 
lar appliances that suit their individual methods. I can well believe that, you 
find your “ operating table,” as you call it, very handy for examining flowers 
upon, but I hardly think that a detailed description of it would prove useful 
to our botanists.. At the same time, I am glad to have had the opportunity of 
seeing tie plan of the table which you have drawn. 


P.R.J.Y.A. Und : 36.— You really ought to choose a more simple pom tU Pluwu, 
The insect to which you refer is in England known as the stag-beetle. In col¬ 
lections, the beetle is preserved intact, horns and all. The, for an insect, formid¬ 
able-looking horns are not used for “ making anythin?,” and have no value apart 
from the insect. The subject of training hawks to catch game is, I am glad to 
say, quite outside the scope of the B.O.F.C., one of the cherished objects of 
which is the protection of all harmless creatures. The training of hawks foa 
such purpose is very difficult and “special” work. 

A.T.M.- —Here are one or two other points concerning the blow-gun that is used by 
some of the South American Indians for projecting poisoned arrows. The tube, 
or blow-gun, may be of any length up to ten feet. The weapon is often used 
for shooting monkey’s for food. Only a very slight noise is made by the discharge 
of the arrow from the blow-gun. The arrows are from ten to twelve inches 
long, made from the stalks of a certain palm-leaf. To look at they much re¬ 
semble a lady’s hat pin, and are absolutely straight and true. When an arrow 
is to be used, a piece of cotton is wound around its end, and the point, or othef 
end, is inserted in the barrel. In that way the wrapping of cotton acts as a piston 
by means of which the air forces the arrow through the tube. The Indians taka 
always the greatest care in order to prevent their fragile blow-guns from becoming 
warped. 

Percival. —In addition to a notebook, which is part of the indispensable equipment 
of every B.O.F.C. member, the collector of insects should certainly keep an 
entomological diary. Not only is this of value as a record of research, but it 
affords occupation during the winter months, and it serves as a useful remindes 
of many things when the collecting season again comes round. In the diary 
should be entered the captured insect’s name, followed by the date, where 
found, time of day, state of the weather, if other specimens seen, and any otbe* 
details that may be pertinent. t 

George Davis. —The eggs of the wryneck are pure white, much like those of the 
lesser spotted woodpecker, but rather larger and less glossy. The eg^s of the 
nightjar are white, but blotched, spotted, and otherwise marked with light 
brown, brownish black, and pale grey. In shape they are'oval, with* each end 
almost equally rounded. For this reason they are easily identified ; they can 
hardly be mistaken for those of any other of our birds. The nightjar is a rarer 
bird than the wryneck ; and do not forget that the nightjar js a nocturnal bird. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subject for this will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
*' Ramblf.r,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, to -.gnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paioUai- 
boxes, botanical-albumsand presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, batterfip- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " It success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 







R. Darke..—We have had three plates dealing with Birds’ Eggs. 
One containing 25 Birds' Eggs (March 1917), another con¬ 
taining 41 eggs (May 1917), and a third and older plate 
containing 96 examples. Either of the first two could be 
supplied post free for 4 d., and the third, including type¬ 
written key, post free for -jd. As the keys would be required 
for the first two-named plates, you would have to buy the 
numbers in which they appeared ; these would cost you 
to id. each. 

A. R. Baker.—-The story of Jupiter, or Zeus (his Greek name), 
is too long to be given here. It is very necessary, however, 
to leam the names and histories of the various gods and 
goddesses of mythology ; you will find constant references 
to them in your reading, particularly in the best poets. 
An excellent book for your purpose is " The Myths of Greece 
and Rome,” included in Messrs. George Harrap & Co.’s 
’’ Myths and Legends ” series. 

J. W. A. C.—Two specimens,of each insect, as you suggest, will 
be enough to form a set. You only want to show both 
sides of the wings, etc. 

R. Entwistle.—They are all deed stamps and are of no value. 
They should not be put into a postage stamp album. 

A- L. Davis.—A Danish newspaper stamp worth a penny. The 
word is “maerke.” 

T. Davies. —1. Errington & Martin publish a good, cheap stamp 
catalogue. 2. Particulars of customs and excise examina¬ 
tions obtainable on written application to Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington House, London. 
The plan designed for you seems to be judicious, as you 
will not now be called up before you are old enough to 
pass your examination. 

N. Whitley.— 1 . The Charles the First shilling is worth two 
shillings. 2. The French five centimes of 1854 is worth 
twopence. 3. There is no book treating of British and 
foreign coins that would be suitable. 

D. C. Scott. —-i. George the Third farthing of 1799, worth 
twopence. 2. Queen Victoria quarter anna, 1886, worth 
twopence. 3. Jersey penny, 1871, worth twopence. 
4. George the Third penny, 1807, worth fourpence. 5. 
There are no pennies of 1775. 6. Italian coin worth 

twopence. 7. Date impossible ; George the Third died 
in 1820, 

B. O.P. Readers.— 1. George the Third spade guinea, 1792, 

worth twenty-five shillings. 2. George the Fourth crown 
in fine condition, worth seven and sixpence. 3. Guernsey 
four-doubles and five centimes of Napoleon the Third, 
worth twopence each. 

C. T. L. Pearce. —1. Cannot be dealt with in this column owing 

to the space required. We have had several articles on 
the subject. You . ould find the ” Boy’s Own Book of 
Outdoor Games and Pastimes," published at our office, 
price 7/6 net, of much interest to you. 2. The professional 
records are : Hundred Yards, J. Donaldson, gf seconds; 
Hundred and Twenty, H. Gent, 11! seconds ; Two Hundred, 
G. Seward, ig.V seconds ; Two Hundred and Twenty, 
L. McLachlan, 21} seconds ; Quarter Mile, B. R. Day, 47J 
seconds ; Half Mile, F. Hewitt, 1 minute 53 1 seconds ; 
Mile, J. W. Taber, 4 minutes I2| seconds. 


l 

A. C. H. —-AH troops on service overseas, whether in the fighting 
line or on lines of communication, are entitled to the war 
medal. 

Magic—1. We can only refer you to our fourth volume, in 
which there is a series of articles on Magic Lantern Slides 
that was reprinted in the old edition of “ Outdoor Games." 
On page 142 of our eleventh volume you will find an article 
on colouring lantern slides with a list of the colours to be 
used. You should use water-colours for the background, 
and oil-colours for figures and foreground. 2. You forget 
that the War has caused many firms to suspend business ; 
but consult advertisements in “ Exchange and Mart.” 

E. Beardsall.—1. A great auk’s egg is not unlike a guillemot's 
egg in shape and markings and about half as large again in 
length and diameter. There is a coloured illustration 
of one in ” Eggs of British Birds,” published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.. 2. It is better to buy a tent second-hand 
in these days. See advertisements in " Exchange and 
Mart." 

O.P.Q. and Sparks. —There are no free wireless schools. Write 
to the Secretary. Marconi House, Strand, or to the British 
School of Telegraphy, 179 Clapham Road, London, S.W. 
advertised on our cover, and obtain a prospectus. 

Two Afflicted Readers. —Why despair? Any habit can be con¬ 
quered by effort of will-power. Pull yourselves together, 
and determine to be more manly. 

K. F. Lott.— Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, for price lists. This fitm can supply you 
with what you require. 

G. P. W. — It is quite possible to rid yourself oi the habit of 
stammering, if this arises from nervousness. Practise 
reading aloud to yourself, disregarding the consonants 
and sounding the vow-els loudly and broadly. Read slowly 
and, at first, run the words one into another to avoid any 
stoppage of breath ; make the sentences short, of course, 
and take a deep, lull breath before commencing each. You 
should practise breathing exercises, inflating the lungs 
slowly and fully. It is no good doing the reading exercises 
fitfully ; you must work at them regularly every day until 
you get into the way of vocalising clearly. The trouble 
with the consonants will gradually disappear. 

W. A. Bourne.— A piece of soft hide (not sheepskin) is suitable 
for this purpose and is generally obtainable at any currier’s 
shop or tannery ; but, at the present time, owing to the war 
and the shortage of leather, the price would be very high, 
so I suggest that a piece of closely-wo ven canvas be used 
instead. This, if soaked in boiled oil and allowed to dry, 
will be practically airtight, and, although not so lasting as 
leather, could be easily renewed at a low cost; two coats 
of oil should be painted on after the first is quite dry ; a 
small piece of ordinary soap mixed with it will add to its 
flexibility and prevent it cracking. 

Queries for this page mustbe addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,*' 4 Douveris Strut, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the "B.O.P.” going to 
press sometime in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




OPTIMISM. 

The prize for optimism is awarded to a resident of one of 
the rural districts of Wales. As the story goes, an old man 
was sitting on the roof of his house during a flood, watching 

the waters flow past, when 
a neighbour, who possessed 
a boat, rowed across to 
him. 

" Halloa, Ted,” he said. 

" Halloa, Dave," replied 
the other. 

" All your fowls washed 
away this morning, Ted ? ” 

“ Yes, but the ducks can 
swim.” 

" Apple trees and all that 
gone, too, eh ? ’’ 

" Well, they said the crops 
would be a failure, anyhow.” 

'* I see the water has 
reached above your windows 
now.” 

"That's all right, Dave. 
Them windows needed washin’ 
badly." 


THIS REASON WHY. 

Two Irishmen met one day. The 
first said : v Misther O'Sullivan, will 
ye stop and have a friendly discussion 
on the matter of Home Rule ? ” 

“ It’s sorry I am,” said O’Sulli¬ 
van, " but it's not convanient just 
jr. now.” 

V' O’Flaherty: " And why not ? ’’ 

O’Sullivan : *' Why, to tell ye the truth, O’Flaherty, I haven’t 
got me shtick handy.” 

A RIVAL "K.C." 

The late Sir Robert Inches, Ex-Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, took quiet but 




justifiable pride in the peculiar post he held as clockmaker to 
the King, and a very- amusing story, which illustrates the 
remarkable gift of quick wit which he possessed, is related 
by the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch in connection with the title. 
Some years ago the then Bailie Inches, in the capacity of a 
Commissioner of the Board of Northern Lighthouses, went on 
a sailing trip round the West Coast of Scotland along with his 
fellow-Commissioners. 

Whilst the object of this trip was officially and ostensibly 
for the purpose of seeing that all the lights qpder their control 
were burning brightly, the Commissioners managed to have 
quite an enjoyable time, so when the trip was nearing a close 
they resolved to make a small presentation to one of the party 
who had particularly interested himself in making the voyage 
enjoyable. Along with this gift it was decided to hand 
over a book containing the signatures of those who had 
subscribed. 

A number of important legal men, King’s Counsel to wit, 
signed, and naturally added the letters, K.C., to their names. 
Sir Robert, not to be outdone, wrote down, when his time came, 
’’ R. K. Inches, K.C.” Then there was a friendly hubbub, and 
the K.C.'s, jealous of their rank, demanded to know the reason 
for the Bailie’s action, seeing that he was not a King’s Counsel. 
To the amusement of the jovial company, he replied, " I'm not 
a King's Counsel, but I’m more important than that. I’m the 
King’s Clockmaker.” 


WHERE HAD IT GONE? 

Daisy was,learning her notes at the piano. " Now show me 
A-flat,” said her teacher. 

Daisy found it quite easily. 

" Where is G-sharp ? ” 

Again Daisy found the right note. 

" And where do you think we shall find C-flat ? ” 

Daisy looked at the notes lor a long time, put one finger on 
C and one on B, then climbed down from the stool and stared 
anxiously at the piano. 

" I don’t know,” she said at last. ” I think it must have 
gone down 
that crack 
between B and 

C! ” 
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(New Serial Story.) 

The Guardians of the Shield. 

A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 

By ALFRED GOLBECK, 

Author of '*Quinton*■ Aquamarine.” " The Mystery of Stockwell Lea,” etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RAFT. 

ICK ! ” sliouted Captain Hoi- focussed them upon a dark dot midway, as it seemed, be- 

combe from the bridge. tween the ship and the land. It dropped out of sight, so low 

‘ Coming, dad,” responded was it in the water, and rose again on the slight swell. 
Dick instantly. Intently, for some time, he gazed at it, but, unable to 

He was stretched at full define it, he handed the glasses back, and said, “ What 
length beneath an awning do you make of it, dad ? ” 
that completely covered the “ Nothing clearly, Dick.” 

after deck. He was very ” Is it a rock ? ” 

lightly clad. The heat was “ No ! There’s no rock charted in that position.” 

intense. A small Indian “ We shall pass near it.” 

monkey was perched on his " Not so near as I would like unless we alter our course 
bare fore-arm. He playfully a little. But what is it ? ” And again Captain Holcombe 
jerked his palm upward and raised the binoculars and scanned the dot. ” It isn't a 

tried to catch her; but she eluded him, and, with a chat- _ boat. There’s no sign of a mast. There’s nothing moving 

tering protest, leaped first upon his shoulder and then to on it; and yet the thing itself is moving, seaward, too 

a cross-stay where she clenched her teeth, set her pouches —moving against the tide.” 

a-quiver, and suspiciously surveyed him under beetling ” Against the tide ? ” repeated Dick, in questioning 
brows out of her little, round, restless, ever-winking eyes. surprise. 

His topee had fallen upon the deck. He hastily re- “ What little tide there is.” 
covered it; and, by an agile gymnastic feat which alarmed ’’ It cannot be a bit of wreckage, dad ? ” 

the monkey and sent her scurrying along the stay, he " No 

sprang suddenly into an upright position. ” A dead whale, perhaps,” ventured Dick. 

As he stepped upon the bridge his father said, pointing “ It's not big enough, and a dead whale would not 
far out into the misty morning sea, “ What do you make float so far up. We are out of the track of such-like sea 
of that ? ” ' monsters; and if it were a dead whale, Dick, it would 

Dick took the glasses which his father offered him, and be floating landward, not seaward ; and we should smell 
VOL. xli. part 5. 17 
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it. No 1 my boy, we must seek the explanation in some 
other way. What course are we steering, Jack ? " 

" Nor’-west by north, sir," replied the man at the wheel. 

" Bring her to nor’-nor’-west," said he. 

" Nor’-nor’-west it is, sir," answered the helmsman. 

They were entering the Gulf of Suez. They had passed 
Shadwan Island in the night and were almost abreast 
of Jubal, dim in the hot haze that yet covered the sea. 
The low point of Ras Mohammed, the southern termina¬ 
tion of the Sinaitic .Peninsula, was quite invisible, and so 
were the sandy plain that fringed the mountains and the 
numerous dry wadies that penetrated far between the 
gigantic granite ribs of 
Jebel Toorah. The high 
v backbone rose clear above 
the mists and gleamed 
like an opal in .the rosy 
light of the morning. 

"Why, Dick—Dick—!” 
exclaimed Captain Hol¬ 
combe, as he almost thrust 
the glasses into the lad’s 
hands. " Look again, my 
boy I " 

" It’s a raft, father," 
said Dick, with his eyes 
glued to the binoculars. 

"Is there anyone 
aboard it ? ” 

" There’s something in 
the middle of it, rolled 

up and still—-a package of some kind ; and—it’s like a 
living thing, dad.” 

” What ? The package ? " 

“ No 1 The raft, if it is a raft. There's a tail to, it, 
and it’s moving. I can see the water break behind it. 
Gracious, dad—the tail’s a man swimming and pushing 
the raft before him. There ! I’m sure of it.” 

” Why ? " 

“ He raised his shoulders, and shook himself, as if to 
clear the water out of his hair and eyes.” 

" We shall soon know. A raft! Where’s he got the 
wood ? He’s floated off, perhaps, from some sinking dhow. 
They’re crazy craft, Dick, some of them, and often over¬ 
loaded. We must rescue him. Another point. Jack. Put 
her north-by-west.” 

” Nor’-by-west it is, sir,” answered Jack, interested in 
the conversation, and lifting his eyes occasionally to the 
dark dot upon the water. 

The haze was clearing. The sun was drinking up the 
mists. The opalescent tints of the mountains subsided 
into a greyish blue. Beyond a fine white line, where the 
, surf was breaking, the tawny sands appeared ; and every 
min ute the raft increased in definiteness as the morning 
advanced and the vessel drew rapidly nearer. 

The sailors who were not on duty, aware by this time 
that something unusual was happening, had gathered in 
two small groups, one on the fo’c’sle, the other in the 
starboard angle of the fo’c’sle and the well deck. They 
were all straining their eyes upon the raft, now distinctly 
visible, and interchanging jocular guesses about it. But 
their jocularity changed to seriousness. For, out of the 
lifting mists, a boat glided, its huge lateen sail filling 
with the off-shore wind, and urged on by the sweep of 
a couple of enormous oars. It was heading straight for 
the raft. 

Dick held on to the glasses. The captain picked up 
another and less powerful pair. Both watched the on¬ 
coming of the native craft. 

’’ He'll not need us,” remarked the captain. “ We 
might as well swing back upon our proper course.” 

” No ! father—no ! ” cried Dick excitedly. 

“ Why, my boy ? ” asked his father. 

“ They’re not coming out to rescue him. He's afraid of 
them. He’s glancing behind him. He’s seen them. Look!” 

And the captain saw that the swimmer iiad put on a spurt 
and was pushing the raft before him with all the strength 
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at his command. He had turned upon his side and re¬ 
leased his right arm for an overstroke, pushing with his 
left only. He had perceptibly quickened his pace, arm 
and legs together exactly timed and regularly beating the 
blue water into snow-white foam. 

” It may be none of our business, Dick. We may get 
into trouble if we meddle with it; and yet I don’t like 
to desert him if he really needs our assistance.” 

“ Desert him 1 I should think not indeed I ” protested 
Dick warmly. ” Why, dad, there are two of them l ” 

“ Two ?” 

“ Yes I The package in the centre of the raft is a man. 

He 's rolled up like a 
mummy and lashed on to 
the timbers; but he’s 
alive. He raised his head 
a moment ago. I saw 
him. He’s an old man. 
d^d, with a long, white 
beard. There! Didn’t 
you see him ? He raised 
his head again and scan¬ 
ned the craft, and spoke 
to the swimmer." 

" Spoke to the swim¬ 
mer, Dick ? ” 

“ I didn’t hear him, of 
course, and I couldn’t 
see his lips move; but 
the swimmer responded 
to what he said by 
me—how fast that boat 
■they’ll nab them 


another desperate spurt. Ah ! 
is coming up ! They’ll nab them, dad 
as sure as nuts, unless we hurry up and cut in between 
them." 

Captain Holcombe realised that Dick's view of the case 
was probably the correct one. They were in presence of 
a threatening ocean tragedy—a tragedy that might have 
been unwitnessed and unknown, except for the actors 
in it, and unpreventable but for the " Pelican’s ” timely 
arrival. 

He signalled to Stewart, the engineer, to increase the 
speed of the steamer to the utmost. He took the wheel 
from the helmsman and brought the vessel round to east- 
by-north, and, relinquishing the wheel, told Jack to keep 
her at that.* He was anxious now to intercept the craft, 
and, if possible, to prevent her snapping up the prey. 

Dick expressed the liveliest satisfaction at these orders 
and movements of his father. He slapped his hand upon 
his thigh, and then slapped his father between the shoulders, 
and said, " We’ll beat them yet, dad." 

Jack indulged in a furtive smile. 

The two groups below them were interested in the chase. 
It was quite evident now that it was a chase, and a very 
unequal one—a boat with a vast expanse of sail and two 
frantic rowers after a raft pushed ever more feebly before 
him by a swimmer almost at the point of exhaustion. 
When the “ Pelican " rounded still more, and they saw 
that it was the captain's purpose to push in between the 
two, they turned their faces to the bridge, and were just 
in time to witness Dick’s familiarity with the “ old man,” 
as they called him. Jack’s furtive smile was reflected in 
the faces of the seamen. They winked at each other as 
they turned again to watch the chase. 

Dick and his father resumed their inspection through the 
two pairs of binoculars—indeed, Dick had only taken his 
eyes away for a second or two. Both pursper and pursued 
were now much nearer. Stewart, in the depths of the 
ship, unaware of what was happening, and unaware also 
that the vessel had been deflected from her proper course, 
but concluding, nevertheless, that there were very special 
reasons for the unexpected urgent call, obeyed instantly 
the captain’s signal and got all that was humanly possible 
out of the boilers and engines, encouraging the stokers 
to feed the one and attending personally to the lubrica¬ 
tion of the other. The smoke was pouring through the 
funnels ; the steam was hissing in -the cylinders ; the pis- 
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tons were working with smooth and swift precision; the 
shaft of the propeller responded readily to the additional 
Impulse ; and the broad blades flashed beneath the surface 
and churned the water into yeasty foam The " Pelican ” 
was forging along at her topmost speed. 

“ See, dad—the swimmer’s quite young.” 

“ About your own age, Dick.” 

” We’re coming up. Mr. Stewart’s doing liis best.” 

“ His very best.” 

” The villains ! ” shouted Dick, clenching his free fist 
and shaking it in the direction of the pursuer. 

” What is it now, my boy ? ” asked his father. 

” They’re going to fire on them.” 

“ Never ! ” 

” They are. There are two men crouching in the bows 


” It didn’t reach the swimmer," returned his father. 

” But the other ? ” gasped Dick. 

“ That didn’t reach the swimmer,” his father assured 
him. “ He’s still pushing on. The other must have struck 
the raft.” 

“ But not the man, father ? ” 

Captain Holcombe did not answer this question. He only 
said, “ We may be up with them before they fire again.” 

” God grant we may ! ” returned Dick fervently. 

The bows of the “ Pelican ” were just covering the raft 
when the second shots rang out. One fell wide. The 
other flattened itself on the very edge of the fore-plate 
of the ” Pelican." In a moment the raft was hidden from 
its pursuer. The sailors cheered, and most of them ran 
aport to view the raft. Captain Holcombe signalled in 



and taking aim. I can see the barrels of their guns. 
Cannot you ? ” 

" So they are,” assented his father. 

The barrels were resting on, and projecting over, the 
bulwarks. They were of great length—match-locks appar¬ 
ently- The heads and shoulders of the marksmen were 
visible. 

No sooner had the captain caught sight of the barrels 
gleaming sinister-like in the sunshine, than a puff of smoke 
curled upwards and backwards from the point of one of 
them, followed instantly by a second puff from the point 
of the other. A splash flecked the blue directly behind 
the swimmer. Then, faintly, the ping came, carried by 
the light breeze, the second like an echo of the first. The 
barrels were withdrawn ; the heads and shoulders of the 
marksmen disappeared behind the bulwarks ; they were 
probably reloading. 

" I only saw one shot, father,” said Dick, breathing hard. 


rapid succession to the engineer to reduce the speed one- 
half, one-quarter, slow, dead slow, to stop altogether, then 
to reverse the engines, indicating to Jack at the same 
time, by a movement of the hand, how he wished the 
wheel to be manipulated, and so brought the " Pelican," 
like g. protecting bird, curving round and closing in upon 
the raft. 

The cheer of the sailors was accepted by the men of 
the craft as a signal of defeat. The-helm rvas jammed 
down ; the sail shook a moment in the wind's eye, and 
then drew again ; and thie craft moved away on another 
tack. The raft was left to the mercies of her pro¬ 
tector 

Dick dropped the glasses into the box. He needed 
them no longer. The raft was quite near. The old 
man, rolled in a mantle and lashed to the woodwork, 
his head slightly raised, liis eyes quite closed, his face a 
pallid yellow, his long, white beard free and flowing over 
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his narrow chest, was perfectly still—as still as death. 
Dick feared he was dead—saved only to be committed 
to the deep. 

But this fear was absorbed in a greater as he heard a 
wild, sobbing cry, and beheld the lad, now that the chase 
was over, relax his hold, and, completely spent, sink back 
into the water. 

His father shouted to the mate to swing out the port 
lifeboat. Dick, impulsive, tipped off his topee, sprang upon 
the bridge rail, and plunged into the sea. 

He was an agile swimmer. The water was smooth and 
clear. His father was not alarmed. He only hoped that 
the drowming lad would not clutch him desperately and 
hang on to him; in that case both might go down before 
the lifeboat could reach them. The lad had sunk and 
risen again, spluttering. Dick approached him warily 
and caught him by the hair. 

"Easy,” counselled Dick, “easy does it. Don’t 
struggle.” 

He was too exhausted to struggle even if he had under¬ 
stood the advice. But Dick’s words were meaningless to 
him—simply a string of unintelligible sibilants and den¬ 
tals. The tone was friendly; and, in response to the tone, 
he turned his head and smiled wanly. 

“ Buck up t ’’ said Dick. ” You’re not done for yet,” 
and, releasing his hair, he. supported him by the chin. 
“ The raft’s not far off,” continued Dick, “ and the boat's 
coming. Buck up 1 ” 

He said something in reply, but what it was Dick could 
not make out. 

” Save your breath,” responded Dick. " I don’t under¬ 
stand Double-Dutch. But it’s all right. I quite agree 
ivith you. And here’s the raft. Easy—and I'll give 
you a leg up. There I " and he pushed him on to the 
raft and drew himself up beside him. 

Almost immediately, however, the lad edged away from 
Dick, and crept cautiously across the buoyant raft to the 
old man, Dick watched him. He smoothed the old 
man’s face with his open palm, first one side, then the 
other, and, stooping over him, kissed him reverently upon 
the brow. He could hear the lad speaking to the old man 
in incomprehensible terms of endearment. The tones 
were plaintive, urgent, distressing. Dick detected no 
responsive movement, nor, after he had turned his face 
away—for grief so poignant was sacred to him, and caused 
the tears to spring to his eyes—could he hear any reply. 
He came to the conclusion that the old man was dead. 

The boat ran alongside. 

” You’d better not disturb him, Mr. Elyot,” whispered 
Dick to the mate in charge, inclining his head gravely in 
the direction of the lad. 

Mr. Elyot raised his eyebrows and said, " Is it as 
bad as that ? ” ' 

" I am afraid so,” answered Dick; 


” We’ll tow the raft in and hear what the cap’n says,” 1 
returned Mr. Elyot. “ Will you come aboard us ? ” 

“ No ! ’’ replied Dick. " Let me have the tow-rope., 
There’s no thole-pin here to hitch it on to. I’ll jam my 
heels into this niche, and stick to it—the rope, I mean— 
and you can pull away as hard as you like." 

The lad remained stooping over the old man, and took 
no interest in these proceedings. 

The captain ordered the companion to be lowered, 
and, as they came close in, he stepped across the boat on 
to the raft. There was a look in Dick’s eyes that caused 
him to pause for a moment, then to touch the stooping > 
lad gently upon the shoulder. The lad raised his head! 
dreamily and fixed his dazed eyes upon the captain’s face. 

“ Come 1 ” said the captain. But the lad did not stir. 

So the captain knelt down to assure himself that the' 
old man was really beyond help, and, to his surprise, he 
found him breathing. He cut the cords across his chest, . 
not tightly bound, but sufficiently to keep him from roll¬ 
ing off the raft, and released his arms and felt his pulse. 
It was beating with an uncertain thread-like flutter. His 
eyelids quivered, but he did not raise them. His lips were 
blue and dry. He was unconscious; but, with care, the 
fleeting life might be coaxed back again. 

When he cut the cords he noticed a singed perforation 
of the mantle over the region of the heart. There was no . 
blood. Had one of the first two shots reached him ? I 
And had he bled inwardly ? Was that the cause of his i 
unconsciousness ? Or was it the excitement of the chase 1 
and the fear of capture working upon a nature already 
enfeebled by extreme old age ? Only intimate investi¬ 
gations could determine. 

He must get him aboard the ship. 

“ Come 1 ” he repeated kindly to the lad, and pointed 
at the boat. Dick, already seated in the boat, seconded < 
his father's invitation by beckoning to him. The lad j 
looked again anxiously at the still face of the old man, j 
and then obeyed, stepping first into the boat, and presently 
following Dick up the companion. 

The other cords were cut, and the captain himself carried i 
the old man aboard and aft into his own cabin. The 1 
raft was set adrift, the boat was hoisted and swung in,' 
and the ” Pelican ” came round to her original course, 
north-west by north, and proceeded on her way. 

” Who is he, dad ? ” asked Dick later, when, under the 
reviving effect of medicine and food, the old man had 
recovered consciousness. 

" A Jew,” replied his father. 

“A Jew I And the lad ? ” inquired Dick. 

The lad had dropped asleep over his meal, worn out by 
his exertions, and was now stretched inert in Dick's bunk, 
as motionless as the old man had been, but breathing 
regularly. His was simply fatigue. 1 

” A Jew,” answered his father. 


CHAPTER II. 

SIMEON BBN EZRA. 


C APTAIN Holcombe knew that they were Jews 
by their faces. Neither of them had confessed 
it, the lad, perhaps, for the simple reason that he 
could not, even if he had been awake. English 
was a foreign tongue to him ; and the old man was too 
weak to enter into conversation. But the race they be¬ 
longed to was stamped unmistakably upon their features. 

Jews ! How came they to be afloat upon a raft in the 
early morning in the entrance to the Gulf of Suez, and 
pursued by a lateen-sailed craft, manned, as Captain 
Holcombe correctly surmised, by rapacious and merciless 
Arabs ? And where had they found the timber out of 
which to construct a raft in that treeless peninsula—sandy, 
and stony and desolate ? He must wait for information. 
The old Jew, who could speak in halting English, might 


tell him before he landed them at Suez, or Ismailia, or 
Port Said ; for at one or another of these places he quite 
expected to land them. 

All through the day the lad slept soundly, and all through 
the day the old man dozed; the one gathering strength, the j 
other sunk in a semi-coma. > 

The three bells of the last dog-watch sounded ere the t 
lad showed any signs of waking. Dick had peeped in upon 
him several times, opening and closing the cabin door 
noiselessly, and had always found him in the same position 
and fast asleep. When the three bells sounded, however, 
and Dick ventured once more to peep in; he saw him slowly : 
stretch his arms above his head and heard him yawn. 

” Awake ? ” asked Dick. 

The lad sprang up, knocked his head against the upper 
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bunk, and dropped down again with an exclamation of 
surprise and pain. 

" The wood’s hardest,” said Dick. " Easy, now, as I 
told you in the water. Don't go banging your nut against 
the beam. I'll light the lamp for you, shall I ? Or turn 
up the lamp in the saloon ? ’’ 

The lad’s only answer was a perplexed stare and a 
vigorous rubbing of that part of his skull which had come 
into contact with the woodwork above him. 

Dick assumed his consent to both requests. He turned 
up the saloon lamp first, then lit the lamp within the cabin. 
The light revealed the monkey nestled warmly in the corner 
of the bunk at the lad's feet. 

" You rogue ! ” reprimanded Dick. " Come out o' 
that I " and he threatened to seize her and fling her into the 
saloon. 

She fled chattering to the top of the bunk and ensconced 
herself cosily between the lad’s neck and the pillow. 

" Do you hear me ? ” persisted Dick. “ Come out o’ 
that 1 ” and he stepped towards her. 

The lad laughed, and the monkey whimpered her satis¬ 
faction at the discovery of a new friend. She pressed in 
upon him, and he stroked her back gently and softly rubbed 
her head. Dick capitulated. He laughed, too ; and the 
monkey winked at him, and whimpered again. 

" How long have you been here, Lucy ? ’’ 

But the monkey did not inform him. She only flickered 
her eyelids and viewed him with suspicion and mistrust. 
He was a disturber of the peace—a role he excelled in where 
she weis concerned. 

“ Well, if—blest if I know what to call him, do you ?— 
if he doesn't object, I cannot; except, Lucy—except i;'s 
my bunk, and I’d rather you slept elsewhere. There's 
the steward with the grub,” he went on, as he heard him 


moving about the saloon. " I say,” addressing the lad, 
" aren't you peckish ? You’ve nearly slept the clock 
round, and you’ve been defrauded of half your breakfast, 
all your dinner, and all your tea. You’ve a lot of leeway 
to make up.” 

The lad was still stroking the monkey and unimpressed 
by all this chatter. He understood not a single word of it. 
The monkey’s chatter was just as intelligible. 

Dick resorted to pantomime. He held up his finger 
for the lad to listen to the rattle of the crockery which the 
steward was arranging on the table. He opened his mouth 
and pointed down his throat, and began to imitate the 
process of mastication. He assumed a contented look and 
nodded toward the saloon, as much as to say, " Come 
along 1 The grub’s there.” 

The lad rolled out of the bunk and left Lucy stranded. 
She protested against this unceremonious treatment in 
all the terms of her simian vocabulary. When the lads 
were ready to leave the cabin, she leaped out of the bunk 
and fled before them ; and, finding the pantry door open, 
darted in there. Perched upon a large nail, with her side 
pressed against the partition, she snuggled down to rest. 
It was her usual sleeping place. 

" I’ve no name for him, dad,” said Dick, at the supper 
table, where, seated beside him, he was helping him to» 
make up the leeway. 

■' Call him Nathan,” replied his father ; and, as the name 
was spokqn, the lad looked up sharply and smiled. 

" How did you know, dad ? " 

“ His grandfather told me.” 

" Then the old man is his grandfather ? ” questioned 
Dick slowly and with rounded eyes. 

"Yes! So he says. And he is quite proud of him. I 
intended to drop them at Suez, but I cannot—the old man ii 
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too ill. I must take them through the Canal, and perhaps 
beyond it, if he gets no better. It’s a curious situation, 
and will read queerly in the log. But I cannot help it. 
To have left them to the cruelty of those murderous Arabs 
would have been scandalous—a partaker, I take it, eh, Mr. 
Stewart, in other men’s sins ? ” 

" Ye’re richt there, sir,” assented the Scotsman. 
" Has the old man expressed a wish, sir, to be put 
ashore ? ” 

" No I He has said very little as yet.” 

" Imphm! Ye can only bide, sir, until his tongue 
loosens.” 

" If it ever does,” added Mr. Elyot. " He seemed to me 
far gone, sir, when you carried him aboard.” 

“ I am not without hope,” said Captain Holcombe, as 
the three men glanced at the lad, who, fortunately, could 
not understand the mate’s remark. 

Dick devoted himself to Nathan. The name was often 
on his lips. It was the one word for the time that linked 
up their intercourse. Soon, however, it was abbreviated 
to Nat. The lad was puzzled with the abbreviation to 
begin with, but Dick persevered and made him understand 
that Nat stood for Nathan as Dick stood for Richard, and 
that the use of these abbreviations indicated the rapid 
development of a mutual friendship. 

“ Richard—Dick,” said he, pointing to himself. 

“ Reeshard—Deek," repeated the lad, laughing. 

" That’s right,” said he. " Keep it up. Only shorten 
it a bit, and don’t pronounce it as if you were answering a 
canary. Dick 1 ” and he clicked it off sharply. 


old man’s eyes were half open but quite vacant. He 
was breathing slowly and deeply. Nathan pressed his lips 
to his brow. The old man did not move. The captain 
retired, closing the door softly behind him, and left the 
two together. 

It was midnight before he disturbed them. Nathan had 
fallen asleep seated on a camp stool, his forehead bowed 
upon the side of the berth, and one arm thrown across his 
grandfather’s body. There was no change in the old 
man’s appearance. The captain whispered to the lad, 
and led him, half asleep, across the saloon to Dick’s cabin, 
and saw him settled comfortably in a berth beneath the 
one where Dick was sleeping. 

They passed Suez the following day and entered the 
Canal. In the evening they were embayed off Ismailia, 
waiting for the passage of southern bound vessels, and also 
for permission to proceed northward through the narrow- 
channel to Port Said. During the day the old man had 
rallied considerably. His eyes had lost their vacant look 
and brightened into big orbs like freshly kindled lamps. 
He had accepted nourishment eagerly. Nathan had been 
with him two or three hours in all. The rest of the time 
he had spent in Dick’s company. 

" I am pleased to see you so much better,” said Captain 
Holcombe, entering the cabin quietly in the dusk, and 
tyrning his eyes upon the old man’s face. " Do you want 
anything ? Will you have a light ? ” 

" A light, please, capitan; and I want a talk with 
you.” 

“ I am at your service,” said he, after.the lamp was lit. 



" Deek 1 ” laughed 
the lad. 

“ That’s me,” and 
he, slapped himself 
on the chest, regard¬ 
less of the gram¬ 
matical blunder. 

” Thaasmee,” Nat re¬ 
peated, staring at him. 

" No, it isn’t,” pro¬ 
tested Dick; and 
touching him upon the 
chest, he said, " Nathan 
—Nat. That’s you.” 

■ " Nathan — Nath. 
Thaasoo,” and somehow 
he grasped the meaning 
of the diminutives, al¬ 
though he was utterly 
perplexed by Dick’s 
interspcrsions. 

The three men were 
much amused at these 
efforts, but they wisely 
left the lads to their 
own devices. 

Nathan was naturally 
concerned about his 
grandfather. He could 
not ask to see him ; 
but, when his appetite 
was appeased — before 
the supper was over, in 
fact—his eyes began 
to rove restlessly 
about the saloon J 
and to fix them- /[y 
selves at frequent k/ 
intervals upon the 
captain’s face. 

When the cap- 1 Q, 
tain rose from the VT 
supper table, he 
took him by the 
hand and led him into 
the cabin where his 
grandfather lay. The 
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" We are not going,” 
remarked the old man 
" Not going ? ” ques¬ 
tioned the captain. ” Is 
it your wish to be put 
ashore at Ismailia ? You 
are not very fit for it.” 

"No! No! You 
mistake me, capitan. I 
mean the ship is not 
going. I cannot hear 
the throb of the engines. 
I cannot feel the motion 
of the ship. We are— 
waiting." 

" Yes! That’s it. 
We are waiting. Other 
ships are coming through, 
southward, and we are 
waiting for them to 
clear.” 

" Ah ! Then we shall 
be going presently. I 
am very grateful to 
you, capitan, and to the 
young capitan, the 
boy, Deek. Nathan 
has told me. You 
have saved our lives 
Mine did not matter 
much. I am old. But 

his-!'” and the 

pause was impressive. 

"We could not 
leave you to be plun¬ 
dered and killed by those 
rascally Arabs.” 

" Plundered — and —- 
killed,” and the old man 
dwelt upon the words. 
" No! Some men would 
have left us to be 
plundered and killed, 
but you did not. The 
God of my fathers 
brought you, and gave 
our lives into your 
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keeping. It is a trust—my life so far as He may lengthen 
it, and Nathan’s.” 

The captain was silent. The conversation was taking 
a turn he did not expect. The old man did not ask him 
whether he would accept the trust or not. He assumed 
that he would accept it. He had evidently no intention 
of quitting the vessel at Port Said. 

You have the right to know my name,” continued 
the old man. 

I would like to know it,” returned the captain, ” so 
that I may address you properly." 

Simeon ben Ezra—that is my name. I am not 
unknown among my people. My 
family is of the Sephardim. But we 
may defer that, and speak about other, 
and more pressing, matters.” 

" I understand then, Mr. Ezra-” 

*' Capitan—please—” in gentle 
remonstrance. " Call me Simeon 
simply. Ezra was my father’s 
name.” 

" I understand then, Simeon, that 
you wish to continue the voyage with 
me.” 

“ As passengers, if you will permit 
it. For the rescue, for what your 
son did for Nathan, I cannot pay. 

The best things are always,priceless. 

Money does not count where they 
come in. To talk of money would 
be—what should we call it ?—in¬ 
applicable, impertinent—I cannot find 
the word. But for the passage I can 
pay. You can tell me, capitan, how 
much, and I will pay.” 

" You have not asked where we are 
bound to.” 

“ I thought—England.” 

" Falmouth for orders ; then, 
probably, Hamburg to discharge.” 

" You can land us at Falmouth ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

” That will be quite to my liking. 

And now, capitan, I am old. I know 
not what may happen. Perhaps I 
shall not reach Falmouth; and I 
have only you to confide in. Nathan 
is very dear to me. He is the son of 
my son. Much depends upon him. 

He must guard the secret known 
to me and to other two ; and he must 
act when the time comes to act. I 
cannot tell you the secret. It is only mine as one of 
three ; and I cannot tell it to Nathan. He is too 
young. But, if I should not reach Falmouth, if I must 
bow to the will of the All-Wise and leave the lad behind 
me, I want to leave him in your care ; and for (rim, in your 
care, to be given to him when lie attains his nineteenth 
vear, I want to leave certain parchments, that will instruct 
him, and a broken, yet precious, relic, that he must 
sacredly guard as he would guard his own life.” 

" This is the trust you spoke of ? ” 

" Connected with it.” 

” Will the parchments reveal the secret to him ? ” asked 
Captain Holcombe. 

■' No ! They will only guide him towards it,” answered 
Simeon. 

" Is the relic valuable ? ” 

" In itself it is not without value, but its real value is 
in its relations.” 

Captain Holcombe was little the wiser for these cautious 


replies. He was reluctant to press Simeon ben Ezra to 
tell him more than he felt inclined to. The immediate 
question was, should he accept the trust ? To Simeon 
himself it seemed to be no question at all. He spoke of 
it calmly and confidently as if it were a settled thing. He 
had not even asked him to accept it. He had assumed 
that he would. 

But Captain Holcombe was not convinced that he ought. 
He desired further and clearer information. It was a 
serious trust, and he was a practical man. 

” Is this boy Nathan the only member of your family ? ” 
he asked. 

" The only living member near 
to me.” 

" Is anyone likely to dispute my 
guardianship ? ” 

" No one that I know of. In less 
than three years he will be nineteen ; 
and then, if you should desire it, 
and, after receiving the relic and 
reading the parchments, he should 
also desire it, the trust would be 
annulled, or the guardianship, as you 
put it, would cease." 

" When is his birthday ? ” 

" On the first day of the new moon 
after the Spring equinox, the Sacred 
New Year’s Day of my people.” 

” I must think about it.” 

” You must think about his birth¬ 
day ? It requires no thinking about. 
It is quite clear.” 

" Yes ! His birthday is. But 1 
must think about the guardian¬ 
ship.” 

“ Very well," he returned, not in 
the least perturbed. ” And I will 
show you the relic. I wear it over 
my heart. But for it you would only 
have lifted a dead man from the 
raft. The shot could not pierce it. 
It proved to be an effectual shield." 

The captain recalled the singed 
perforation of the mantle and awaited 
.with eagerness the production of the 
relic. With trembling hands Simeon 
folded back the robe.which enwrapped 
him, and drew over his head the 
flexible leather thongs from which 
was suspended a bag of soft lamb¬ 
skin. He handed the bag to Captain 
Holcombe. There were no strings 
by which the mouth of the bag could be closed. The 
mouth was simply a long slit, and the short, curled wool 
formed a natural lining. 

Captain Holcombe carried it to the light. It was much 
heavier th*an he anticipated. He pulled out the relic. 
One side of it was covered with a piece of roughly-woven 
camel cloth—the other side was bare. 

He was disappointed. All he cofTId see was an irregular 
concave fragment of tough black hide. He did, not 
wonder that the bullet had failed to penetrate a substance 
so well seasoned and as hard as a sheet of steel. There 
was no mark of the bullet even. Then he remembered 
that this concave side was the under side and must 
have fitted closely against the old man’s chest. He 
turned it over and allowed the camel cloth to fall 
aside. 

Immediately his disappointment vanished. As he saw 
what was revealed he uttered a loud exclamation of admira¬ 
tion and surprise. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BROKEN SHIELD. 


HE convex side of the relic was 
a plate of pure gold, smoothly 
fitted to the curve of the 
tough black hide. It shone 
like a mirror in the lamp¬ 
light. Captain Holcombe was 
momentarily dazzled by the 
reflection. 

A part of the plate was 
finished neatly along the outer 
edge of the hide and exactly 
flush with it. This outer 
^edge was bordered by delicate 
chasing of the breadth of an 
inch or more. The inner edge 
was fractured, shapeless, as if 
the relic had been shattered 
by a heavy blow or wrenched forcibly, and as if, beneath 
the blow or to the' violence of the wrenching, it had 
yielded along its weakest part. The hide had been care¬ 
fully cut to correspond with these jagged lines. 

It was net the gold merely that called forth the captain’s 
exclamation; for along these jagged lines, picked out in 
a setting of rubies, were a series of curves, the segments 
of three circles, cut into by the fracture, but always con¬ 
tinued across the gaps. Within the innermost circle was 
a short straight line similarly picked out in a setting of 
sapphires. These precious stones twinkled in the lamp¬ 
light and shot back rays blood-red and brilliantly blue 
that captivated the captain and, for the time, absorbed 
his attention. • ’ 

" Is the bullet there ? " asked Simeon. 

" I had forgotten the bullet,” confessed the captain. 
" Here's the dent of it, I think,” noticing a dull depression 
on the plate of gold. 

" Feel in the bag, qapitan.” . 

He felt, and found it, a flattened sphere, lying in the 
short, curled wool at the bottom of the bag. 

” I cannot make out what the relic is,” observed the 
captain, returning to Simeon’s side. ” Is it a broken portion 
of a large, shallow bowl ? ” 

" Bowls are not made of river-horses’ hide, capitan.” — 

" Complete, but without the hide,” mused the captain, 
" it would not be unlike a golden b6wl, shallow, it is true, 
and most richly ornamented—a laver, perhaps, from some 
temple. What is it, Simeon ? " 

“ What was it to me when the Arab fired at me ? ” 

” A shield." 

“ And that is what it is—a part of a royal shield.” 

“ And the other parts ? ” 

“ They will fit into this exactly.” 

” Like parts of a jig-saw puzzle ? ” 

" Perhaps. I know not, capitan, what a jig-saw puzzle 
is.” He stumbled over the pronunciation of the words. 
" This is one of three. .But when the three are found and 
fitted into this, there will still remain the centre.” 

” The boss of the shield.” 

" If you call it so.” 

" Will it harmonise with these other decorations ? ” 

” Certainly. And it will far excel them.” 

" Where is it ?. ” 

" I know not. It will only be known when the 
three are fitted together, for only then will the lines be 
complete.” 

" What Unes ? " 

" These at the back of the shield,” and he called his 
attention to certain dull red markings traced faintly upon 
the hide. 

The captain scrutinised them, but could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish the strokes. To him, personally, it mattered 
little, for, however legible they had been, he would have 
failed to grasp their meaning. 


" And this centre, the boss of the shield,” he resumed, 
" what is it ? ” 

" I cannot tell you. Nathan will know some day if he 
obeys the instructions on the parchments.” 

“ The chasing along this rounded edge is very beautiful." 

" A Tyrian did it long years ago. See, it is a repre¬ 
sentation of pomegranates and lilies, first one, then, 
the other, with a connecting network of tendrils and 
leaves.” 

" The. rubies, I take it, will run in three unbroken rings 
when the shield is complete ?" 

“ Yes, capitan—in three unbroken rings.” 

" I notice that they are spaced equally, and all three 
concentric. But what is this short line of sapphires ? ” 

" One of six, and only part of one.” 

The captain was puzzled at this enigmatical answer. He 
turned it over in his mind, and then said : " You mean the 
line should be longer." 

" It will be longer.” 

" And how are the lines arranged ? " 

" In a double inverted triangle within the innermost 
ring." 

” Oh! I see,” said Captain Holcombe thoughtfully. 
” And the centre of the circles within the double inverted 
triangle will form the boss of the shield—a very effective 
device. And not only effective; there must be a meaning 
in it of some kind. What is the meaning ? " 

He asked the question reflectively. Simeon did not 
enlighten him. He quietly awaited theTfeturn of the relic. 
Nor did the captain audibly answer the question he had 
put to himself. He merely pressed his lips together and 
nodded his head gravely, then carefully covered again the 
convex golden surface with the strip of camel cloth, 
slipped the relic back into the bag, and restored it to its 
owner. 

As Simeon replaced it and settled it into position, the 
captain watched him, and was impressed more than ever 
with the nobility of his countenance. He was a Spanish 
Jew, a Jew of the Sephardim, so he had said, and he in¬ 
herited the finest features of his race. Doubtless also he 
inherited their sterling qualities. 

He was very tired ; the conversation had excited him. 
He had repressed the excitement and kept it under admir¬ 
able cont-'l; but the inevitable reaction was setting in, 
and Captain Holcombe knew it would be imprudent to 
continue the interview. 

“ Thank you for your confidence,” said he, with his 
hand upon the door. “ Fall asleep now ! We can resume 
the conversation later, and I will tell you what my de¬ 
cision is.” 

“ Your decision ? ” 

” About the trust—the guardianship." 

" That does not .trouble me. The son of my son will be 
quite safe with you." 

They entered Port Said in the early morning and, 
while Simeon was yet sleeping, passed out into the 
Mediterranean. 

Nathan had thoroughly recovered from his long and 
perilous swim in the entrance to the Gulf of Suez. Except 
for the frequent brief visits to his grandfather, he and 
Dick were inseparable, and their friendship flourished 
apace. Dick taught him the names of things, and made 
him repeat them over and over again until he had mastered 
their pronunciations. Their conversation was very re¬ 
stricted ; but Dick chattered away, furnishing both ques¬ 
tion and answer, nodding at him and smiling ; and it was 
wonderful what Nathan picked up in a few days. 

Lucy helped them. She showed a marked preference 
for Nathan, maybe because he was not so great a tease as 
Dick. He petted her and spoke softly to her in Arabic. 
She appreciated the tones if she did not understand the 
words. Dick was brusquer, more commanding, readier 
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with his reprimands. Even when he was most playful she 
never felt quite sure what he would do next, and so she 
was always suspiciously alert when Dick was near. 

" Are you talking the monkey lingo, Nat ? ” 

" Moonkey—Nat,” repeated Nathan, the only two words 
of the question he could grasp. 

They were sitting together on the deck abaft the chart- 
room. 

" It’s very bad manners,” said Dick, in mock disapproval. 
” You shouldn’t whisper secrets in the presence of a third 
party. Lucy—avaunt! ” 

The monkey knew her name and glanced at him ; 


but instead of departing, she cuddled closer in to 
Nathan. 

" Looscy I ” crooned Nathan. 

" Not Loosey—Lucy," corrected Dick. 

" Looey'.” 

“ That’s better. Now we’ll use her as an object lesson, 
and when you’ve learnt the names of the different parts of 
her anatomy, we’ll proceed by kindergarten methods to 
instruct you in abstract things. We’ll pass from nouns 
to verbs, Nat, and verbs will astonish you. But you must 
peg away, my boy—that’s how it’s done—peg away, and 
you’ll be a credit to your tutor. Are > r ou ready ? Then 
repeat after me—head,” and he placed his palm gently 
over the monkey’s cranium. 

" Head,” said Nathan ; and he managed the aspirate 
better than Dick 

" Eyes," and he pointed at the monkey’s winking optics. 


" Eyes,” repeated Nathan. 

" Nose,” but he pulled up sharply', interrupting himself, 
and said, " Why, she hasn’t got one—well, not to speak of. 
It’s a mere apology for a nose ; and so, as the chairman 
says after putting the resolution—‘ The ayes have it.’ 
And indeed they have it where the monkey tribe comes 
in. But I’m getting mixed and Lucy’s failed me. Nose,” 
he repeated, touching Nathan’s and pulling his own. 

" Nose," said Nathan. 

The lesson went on until it reached the monkey’s tr il, 
and Dick could not resist the temptation to pinch it. 
Lucy resented the indignity by an energetic spring which 

landed her on the top of the 
chart-room. 

" That’s the beginning of the 
kindergarten stage, ’’ 
announced Dick. 
" Leap,” and he 
imitated with his 
hand • the action of 
the monkey. 

" Leap," echoed 
Nat, laughing. 

The monkey, mis¬ 
interpreting Dick's 
movement, scurried 
out of sight. 

” Gone,” said 
Dick, pointing where 
she had been but a 
moment before. 

“Gawn," re¬ 
peated Nat, still 
laughing. 

“ And that’s the 
end of the lesson,” 
said Dick. 

Nathan seldom 
forgot a word ; he 
had an excellent 
memory, and he 
soon began to string 
words together. 
Dick- was anxious 
to learn something 
about the raft. He 
wanted to know why 
Nathan and his 
grandfather had 
been obliged to en¬ 
trust themselves to 
it, and why the 
Arabs had pursued 
them so relentlessly. Questions accu¬ 
mulated in Dick's brain. He scented 
an exciting adventure behind the timely 
rescue. But Nathan’s scanty linguistic 
accomplishments were unequal to the 
recital of the narrative, and, how¬ 
ever rapid his progress might be, 
weeks would elapse before Dick’s curiosity could be 
satisfied. 

His father could not tell him. He did tell him that 
Nathan’s grandfather was called Simeon ben Ezra ; that 
the family was Spanish ; and he explained to him the 
distinction between the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim. 
But this simply whetted Dick's curiosity. His father 
had treated confidentially all that Simeon had said about 
the relic and the parchments. It was a matter between 
themselves alone. Neither did he mention to Dick that 
Nathan might possibly pass into his care. 

Several times during the next three days the captain 
had looked in upon the old man. He intended informing 
him of his decision to watch over Nathan's interests. 
He hoped, also, that Simeon would confide in him still 
further. Like Dick, and for other reasons than the 
satisfaction of his curiosity, he wanted to know where 
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they had been, why they had had to take to the raft, 
and what had provoked the Arabs to pursue them. In¬ 
formation concerning Simeon’s family was desirable. 
The parchments—where were they ? How should Nathan 
be dealt with until he attained his nineteenth year ? 

Every time he looked in upon him Simeon was slumber¬ 
ing. He had sunk back into a state of semi-coma. His 
half-closed eyes had become vacant again. He took very 
little nourishment, and the little he was induced to take 
lie swallowed mechanically. 

The third morning after leaving Port Said they were 
within sight of Malta. The captain tapped at the cabin 
door, and receiving no reply, stepped in as usual. Simeon 
was very still. His eyes were quite open, but they were 
fixed and glazed. His lips had parted. There was no 
sound of breathing such as the captain had always noticed 
before. The stillness was in the atmosphere as well as in 
the berth—the solemn stillness of death. He had passed 
away in his sleep. 

Captain Holcombe removed the relic. Lying beside 
the dead body he found a small, round, elongated parcel, 
covered with oil-skin and tied with tape. Every knot 
and crossing of the tape was carefully sealed. He con¬ 
cluded that this parcel contained the parchments. He 
locked both relic and parcel into an inner receptacle of 
his sea-chest. 

In the pocket of the mantle were several loose papers. 
All were inscribed in Hebrew except one. The exception, 
recently written, was in English—an order on a bank in 
London, drawn in the captain’s favour, for five hundred 
pounds. The captain surmised that this substantial sum 
war intended for the passage money and for any expenses 
he might be put to subsequently by the care of the. lad, 
which, as the dying man had foreseen, he would not refuse 
to undertake. He had no idea of the purport of the other 
papers. Left loose in the pocket of the mantle, he was 
quite convinced that, whatever their importance might 
be, they had no reference to the relic and the parchments. 
He made no secret of them, therefore—his precautions 
related entirely to the confidential disclosures. 

Seeing they were so near Valetta, he decided to steam in, 
report the death to the authorities, and arrange for the 
burial there. With her flag at half mast, the " Pelican ’’ 
entered the harbour. Captain Holcombe was pulled 
ashore. It was then late in the afternoon ; the darkness 
had fallen before he returned, accompanied by a doctor, a 
civic official, and a Rabbi of the Jewish synagogue. They 
viewed the body. The Rabbi spoke sympathetically 
to Nathan. The lad maintained a sorrowful silence and 
simply acquiesced in all that was done. He looked for 
sympathy, and for guidance, too, to Captain Holcombe 
rather than to the Rabbi of his own race. 

The loose papers, all but the order on the London bank, 
were submitted to the Rabbi’s inspection. He ran through 
them cursorily, said that they related to Nathan and to 
family affairs, and advised that they should be kept for' 
Nathan’s perusal later. 

The necessary burial formalities were complied with and 
the sad interment took place early the following day. 

Dick’s respect for Nathan’s loss kept him well within 
bounds for the remainder of the voyage. Nathan appre¬ 
ciated Dick’s subdued mood ; but, happily, it is not in 
the nature of the young to indulge in mournful reflections. 
Nathan was a healthy lad, brimful of vitality, and the • 
innate cheerfulness of his disposition asserted itself; 
and, before a fortnight had passed, he was sharing Dick’s 
anticipation of their arrival in Falmouth, even if he could 
not share Dick’s hope of a hearty welcome from a loving 
mother. 

His lack of English prevented the expression of his 
thoughts ; prevented, too, the communication to Captain 
Holcombe of what had passed between him and his grand¬ 
father since their rescue ; but, in his enforced silence, he 
exhibited in other ways a pathetic confidence in the captain, 


often fixing his shining brown eyes upon him, ready to 
interpret the signs he made, and quick to obey the slightest 
indication of his wishes 

The captain had written his wife from Port Said and 
again from Malta, relating what had happened, and pre¬ 
paring her for Nathan’s arrival as well as Dick’s. He 
had also written the Professor, his wife’s brother and his 
dearest friend. As he thought about Nathan’s future, and 
his own calling as a seaman, which necessitated long and 
frequent absences from home, he felt that the Professor’s 
help would be needed. He might require him to act as 
his proxy. The letters had preceded him, despatched 
overland via Brindisi. His wife and her brother would 
be certain to consult each other and to formulate some 
plan before the " Pelican ” reached Falmouth. For, in 
all probability, his orders would be awaiting him, and he 
might have to leave at once for Hamburg or some other 
port of discharge. 

In the grey dawn of a Saturday morning they sighted 
the twin lights of the Lizard blazing out upon them like 
two unwinking luminous eyes. Both were extinguished 
as they drew in to the land. By eight o’clock they were 
passing between Pendennis and St. Mawes. Dick excited, 
and Nathan pensive, were on the fo’c’s’le deck, looking 
towards the pier. 

. “ There’s the mater," shouted Dick suddenly ; and then, 
hollowing his hands, he yelled, " Ahoy ! ” 

Nathan saw a small, bird-like woman, wrapped in an 
over-all, standing on tip-toe and waving a handkerchief 
towards the on-coming ship. 

Beside her stood a man smaller still. His slender pro¬ 
portions were concealed by a huge ulster. His cap crowned 
a crop of thick, light, wavy h'air. His blond beard was 
blowing sideways in the morning wind. His grey eyes 
were flashing with amusement at his nephew’s exuberance. 
He hollowed his hands and answered Dick’s spirited hail 
—-" ‘ Pelican,’ ahoy ! " 

“Ahoy! Peter the Great,” responded Dick, with a 
burst of laughter. 

“ Peter the Great,” echoed Nathan feebly. 

“ Yes ! " replied Dick, nodding at Nathan. " Uncle 
Peter—can you say that ? ” 

" Uncle Peter,” returned Nathan promptly. 

" Capital, Nat. Keep it "up," said Dick. " Call him 
Uncle Peter. He’s the chap for languages. The Pro¬ 
fessor’ll put you through your conjugations properly, and 
talk to you in your own lingo, whatever it is. Lucy's 
chatter couldn’t puzzle him. Ahoy ! ” he yelled again, 
and leaping into the well deck, he ran toward the ladder 
amidships, climbed it, and stood ready for the lowering 
of the gangway that he might be the first to dart ashore. 

His father was edging the vessel in. Beyond a rapid 
greeting, he was too busily engaged with his duties to sav 
much to his wife and friend, or to notice that the lads had 
parted. Nathan also had disappeared from the fo’c’s’le. 

As the “ Pelican ” came softly in and crushed the fenders 
against the pier, the captain became aware of a figure liv¬ 
ing across the gangway. A moment afterwards Dick was 
clasped in his mother’s arms. 

By the time the captain had rung off and descended from 
the bridge, Dick, leading his mother, and the Professor 
following, were stepping aboard. 

The captain greeted his wife tenderly and then gripped 
the hand of his friend. Tears were in her eyes. The 
Professor was smiling. Dick now transferred his rather 
boisterous attentions to the Professor, who. in his repartee 
and roguish fun, was like a boy himself. They made their 
way to the chart-room, Mrs. Holcombe’s hand resting 
affectionately within her husband’s arm. Suddenly she 
raised her questioning, tear-dimmed eyes to her husband 's 
beaming face. 

” Well, my dear ? ” he asked. 

And she said, “ Where is the boy you wrote about—- 
the boy, Nathan ? ” 


(To be continued.) 
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From Fo’c’s’le to 

Quarter-Deck. 


How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 


\b> RAYMOND RA1FB. 

V. 

"THE INDEFATIGABLE.” 


Two of the “ Indefatigable ” Boys. 


T HE I.iverpool training ship “ Indefatigable ” be¬ 
longs to the Liverpool Sea Training School for 
Boys, Ltd., and with the ship is connected the 
training brig “ James J. Bibby.” Boys of good 
character only are received, preference being given to 
the orphans and sons of seamen belonging to Liverpool. 
The age of admission is not under, thirteen or exceeding 
fourteen-and-a-half years. Height required ranges from 
4 ft. 7 in. at thirteen years of age, to 4 ft. 10 in. at fourteen- 
and a-half years. Chest measurement is from 26J in. 
at thirteen years of age, to 28 in. at fourteen-and-a-half 
years. 

Applicants must be medically examined, have perfect 
eyesight and hearing, and be free from any 
form of tubercular or infectious disease. 

Tliev are only received if found physically 
fitted for a seafaring life. All medical cer¬ 
tificates must be ratified by the medical 
officer of the institution. Applicants are 
required to pass an educational test. 

The term of apprenticeship is three years, 
and the minimum time to be spent on board 
is eighteen months. No boy is sent to sea 
under the age of fifteen. A certain number 
of boys are trained with a view to their 
becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine. 

Practical seamanship is conducted under 
the supervision of the CaptaiVSu perm ten- 
dent, and embraces rule of the road at sea, 
compass, nautical instruments, setting, reefing, 
and furling of sails; knotting and splicing ; 
sail-making, rowing, helm, signals, sema¬ 
phore, morse and international code, and 
wireless telegraphy. 

Four certified masters are engaged in the 
elementary school and technical classes, which 
are under the Board of Education rules, and are annually 
examined by H.M. inspector. The studies comprise read¬ 
ing, writing, arithmetic, dictation, geography, navigation, 
mensuration, mathematics, and elementary mechanics. 

Practical training at sea is afforded the boys by the 
sailing brig “ James J. Bibby,” which cruises around the 
coast during the summer months. 

The ship is inspected annually on behalf of the Admiralty 
by the Inspecting Captain of Boys' Training Establishments, 
and the boys are examined in seamanship and navigation 
by the examiners of the Local Marine Board. Valuable 
prizes are given for school work, navigation, etc., and 
/18. 15s. is awarded annually to each of the five best con¬ 
ducted boys. 


Boys not belonging to Liverpool are received on pay¬ 
ment at the discretion of the- Committee. The usual fee 
is /30 per annum. 

The religious services on board are those of the Church 
of England, but boys of other denominations are received. 
Examinations in religious knowledge are held by the Dio¬ 
cesan Inspector, and the boys prepared for Confirmation 
bv the Chaplain of the ship. 

Since the foundation of the ship, about five thousand boys 
have been drafted to sea (many having entered the Royal 
Navy), and twenty-eight per cent, being now masters and 
officers of steamers and sailing-ships. In her days of active 
service the “ Indefatigable ” was once the fastest cruiser in 
the Pacific, and she did fine work under the White Ensign in 
different parts of the world. “But,” said the Senior Naval 
Officer of the Port of Liverpool, at the last annual meeting 
on board the " Indefatigable,” "I don't know that she was 
then doing better work than in training the young idea, 
and in turning out boys for the sea. The annual report 
shows figures which are very fine indeed—forty boys in 
the Mercantile Service and twenty-two in the Royal Navy.”. 


The 11 Indefatigable.” 

From that same report we will extract one little item of 
testimony that was vouched for by an influential speaker. 
Said the gentleman referred to : "Boys of the ' Indefatig¬ 
able ’ are to be found where the sun never sets, whether 
in the Merchant Service or in the Navy, and there are, I 
know, many Liverpool shipowners who have apprenticed 
boys from the ' Indefatigable.’ Let me tell you one strik¬ 
ing story of a boy in whom I was personally interested, 
and whom I was the means of getting aboard this ship. 
He was educated here, and he went to sea, and he never 
lost the opportunity, when he came home, to see me, and to 
tell me how he was going on. I am glad to say he is now 
in command of a io,ooo-ton steamer, and still he never 
misses an opportunity when he is in port, or ever in the 
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neighbourhood of Liverpool, to give me a call. He has 
said to me, ' 1 should never have been where I am if it was 
not for the “ Indefatigable.” ’" 

A very successful Old Boy’s Hostel is conducted on 
shore in connection with the ship. This consists of two 
houses in Church Street, Birkenhead, which were presented 


The Training Brigantine, “ James J. Bibby." 

to the institution by Mr. Arthur W. Bibby. Owing to the 
long periods, however, for which boys have been absent 
from the port during the War, and the number who have 
Joined either the Navy or the Army, the hostel has not 
been occupied so much as formerly. Many old boys have 
been lost in torpedoed ships. 

The Captain-Superintendent of the “ Indefatigable ’’ is 
Commander H. Butterworth, R.N. Applications for admis¬ 
sion should be made to Mr. W. J. Blakiston, i South John 
Street, Liverpool. 

THE SHIPPING FEDERATION : APPRENTICESHIP 
SCHEME. 

Some years ago the following paragraph appeared in the 
public press : 

“The dearth of junior officers in the Mercantile Marine 
has had a somewhat singular result. The Shipping Federa¬ 
tion for the last five years has been encouraging a system 
of apprenticeship, with the object of increasing the number 
of seamen of British nationality, and much success has 
attended the experiment. But in not a few cases the 
lads, instead of keeping before the ‘mast, have presented 
themselves for examination by the Board of Trade, 
and are now on the road towards getting captains’ 
certificates. To this extent the object in view is 
being defeated, but compensation is forthcoming in 
the shape of a number of promising young officers. 

The circumstances show that the Federation has 
had no difficulty in-getting hold of first-class boys 
who were anxious to go to sea, and what is more 
to stay there. It is no secret that the lads come 
mostly from the rural districts.” 

To encourage its members to apprentice boys 
who wish to become seamen is the object of this 
scheme of the Shipping Federation, which is a power¬ 
ful association of shipowners. As the members of 
the Shipping Federation represented in the year 1914 
no less than 13,000,000 tons of the ships registered 
in the United Kingdom, and the Federation gains 
steadily in importance, it will be seen that the scheme 
is one that is both considerable and wide-reaching. 

Supposing now, that a boy, desirous of going to 
sea, makes an application to the Shipping Federa¬ 
tion. He will receive three forms to be filled up. 

Then his name will be registered, and he will, in due 
course, be informed of any vacancy for which he may 


be suitable. In forwarding the forms the boy must say 
what notice he will require before joining, and whether 
he wants a steam or sailing-ship. In the latter case a 
premium or deposit is required by owners as a rule. 

The particulars of the scheme as set out by the Shipping 
Federation intimate that applications are invited from lads 
of good character who desire to enter the Merchant 
Service, under the following conditions : 

No premium or fees will be charged (see ante). 

• Suitable accommodation will be provided, which 
will be apart from the crew. ^ 

The term of apprenticeship will be four years, and 
the pay for the period will be £60, including rations, 
with a gratuity of £5 at the end of the service, 
payable on good behaviour. Candidates must be 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen-and-a-half, 
and have the consent of parent or guardian, and must 
have passed the Board of Trade eyesight examination. 

On the conclusion of his apprenticeship, the ap¬ 
prentice will have the necessary service to qualify h i m 
for the Board of Trade examination for a second- 
mate’s certificate. But no undertaking is given that 
the apprentice will be afforded any special training in 
navigation or bookwork during his apprenticeship, 
such as may be necessary for the purpose of such 
examination. The apprentice will, however, have the 
opportunity of acquiring the necessary knowledge of 
practical seamanship. 

Applications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
The Shipping Federation, Exchange Chambers, St. 
Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3, and must be accompanied 
by a written character from the applicant’s last employer, 
or, if he has not been employed, from his schoolmaster, 
or other responsible person. It should be observed that 
the statements on the form giving particulars do not 
apply to sailing ships, where, as before stated, a premium 
is usually required by the owner. 

The form of first application, when filled up, sets forth 
that the applicant wishes to enter the Merchant Service 
as an apprentice on the above terms, and that he has the 
consent of his parent or guardian. It mentions his place of 
birth, age, height, and chest measurement. 

The form of consent certifies that the son or ward 
has his parent’s or guardian’s “full consent (being himself 
willing) to become bound as an apprentice for the Sea 
Service for a period of four years’ continuous service from 
the date of signing indentures”; and declares that he has 
never had fits. The boy adds his .signature. By signing 
this form though, the boy does not become in any way 
bound, but simply expresses his consent to accept an 
engagement in case a shipowner, having a vacancy for an 
apprentice, is satisfied as to his fitness. No undertaking 
is given that such a vacancy will be offered, but the boy 
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are 38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, and 30 
James Street, Liverpool. 

" Generally speaking, however,”-and this is the 
deliberate pronouncement of the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade itself, “ boys should not be 
advised to go to sea before the age of fifteen years.” 

SHAW SAVILL AND ALBION CO. : APPRENTICES. 

‘ This company engages under indenture a limited 
number of apprentices for employment on the 
steamers of the line. The term of apprenticeship 
is the statutory period of three years in the case of 
boys joining from the " Conway ” or ” Worcester ” 
training ships, and of four years in the case of 
others. A preference is given to " Conway ” 
and " Worcester ” boys, who are taken without 
premium. For other boys a premium of fifty 
guineas is charged, no portion of which is re¬ 
turnable should the indentures from any cause be 
cancelled. 

Is registered as eligible, and will be informed should his The wages are : 

services be required. For " Conway ” and " Worcester " boys. —First year. 

In the Board of Trade handbill as to employment in 20s. ; second year, 30s.; third year, 40s. per month, 
the Mercantile Marine the names and addresses of some For other boys. —First year, 10s. ; second year, 20s. ; 
twenty-five owners are given whose apprentices are ob- third year, 30s.; fourth year, 40s. per month, 
tained by means of the Shipping Federation Scheme. An allowance of ten pounds is made by the Company to 

each boy on joining, for the expense involved in procuring 
“bridge BOYS.” uniform. 

As regards accommodation, the apprentices are berthed 
Lads of fourteen years and upwards, without previous in a room apart from the crew, very probably in a midship 
training, are taken on merchant ships as deck-boys, cabin- deck house. The apprentices mess with the junior officers 

boys, cook’s-boys, etc. The regulations governing their and, as is the case with the junior officers, the Company 

engagement are the same as for seamen. The Oceanic find bed and table linen. The port arrangements are 

Steam navigation Co., Ltd. (White Star Line) take " Bridge such that, while in port at home, the apprentices sleep on 

Boys " from fourteen to sixteen years of age, preference board their steamer, and receive the same messing allow- 
being given to those who have had some training as scouts, ance as is given to the junior officers. 

Particulars of the scheme are as follows :— The question of leave looms ever important in the eyes of 

The Scouts’ Associations are invited to recommend our youthful sailors, and, when practicable, one week’s leave 
boys of the above age, of certified fitness, good 
character and smart appearance, desirous of going 
to sea, and having some knowledge of semaphore 
and morse signalling, by lamp if possible. 

The lads to be termed " Bridge Boys,” and their 
duties to be assisting in signalling, attending tele¬ 
phones, running messages, and generally helping the 
quartermaster. 

Two to be carried on each of the large steamers, 
rated as deck-boys at first, and afterwards as 
ordinary' seamen. Their pay to be on the same basis 
as those ratings, namely, commencing at /2 per 
month and, if well reported on, £or.'los. per month 
after the first or second voyage, and £3 per month 
after twelve months’ satisfactory service. 

The uniform to be provided by the boys will be 
that of the official Sea Scouts (with Company’s 
cap ribbons) until such time as they qualify for able 
seamen, when they will pass an examination by the 
Marine Superintendent's Staff, and subsequently 
have the opportunity afforded them of rising to be 
petty officers. 

The Marine Superintendent personally selecis 
the boys and arranges the filling up of the vacancies from per voyage is given while the steamer is at a home port, 
time to time. The Company call particular attention to the fact that 

Particulars to be supplied when making application for it is very important, before the indentures are entered into, 
employment as a "Bridge Boy" in a steamer include: that parents or guardiahs should satisfy themselves that 
nationality, age, height, name of Scout Troop and Scout the boy is physically fit for the duties of a sailor’s life. 
Master, details of Scout qualifications, if medically fit. This, as this series of articles has repeatedly insisted, is 
if passed eyesight test for vision and colour, and whether especially necessary in regard to eyesight and colour 
parents consent to sea life. Recommendation of Scout blindness. Address : Shaw Savill and Albion Co., Ltd., 34 
Association has to be added. The addresses of the Company Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 

(The following training ships and institutions have been already dealt with in this series: "Conway," "Worcester,” 
"Nautical College, Pangbourne,” " Arethusa." The next article will deal with the Marine Society, < 5 w:.) 
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THE UNLADING 

or the ^foON 


A Story of Plantagenet England. 

By G. APPLEBY TERRILL. 


I N the days when weak and kindly Henry de Winchester 
was King it was the custom of many of those persons 
who possessed his love or his sincere friendship 
to win his permission to raise money for themselves 
by various unfair means. The money came from the 
purses of the hardworking trading classes, to whom neither 
the King's kindness nor even his consideration was often 
extended. Merchants and mariners suffered from the crafty 
schemes of two individuals especially. One of these was 
the Lady Eleanor, the Queen, the other old Sir Richard 
de Monthermery, the King’s lifelong friend. 

It was the Lady Eleanor who invented the plan with 
regard to the unlading of ships. She tried to compel all 
vessels bringing cargoes to London to unlade them at her 
wharf at Queenhithe, for which privilege each was to pay 
her an enormous tax. This, however, was a step too far. 
The citizens of the capital were stirred to fury, and on a 
memorable Saturday in July, as the Queen approached 
London Bridge in her barge, they showered down stoifcs 
at her and shouted with all their might, " Drown the witch 1 
Drown the witch ! ” 

But although the Oueen had to abandon her device, 
Sir Richard de Monthermery admired it much; and after 
some thought he decided that what could noL be done 
on a large scale in London might yet rvell be done at 
his own wharf hard by Hooe Port. So he rode up from 
the Sussex coast to visit the King. He rode unarmed 
himself, as befitted a knight travelling peaceably, with a 
white linen cap on his head and a blue-and-black woollen 
cloak draping his body, yet rode with some state. On his 
left hand cantered his esquire, displaying a shield blazoned 
with a spread eagle on a gold field, which should inform 
all that the old man with the shrewd face and hoarv beard 
was De Monthermery, and behind him thudded half-a- 
dozen mounted spearmen. 

Meeting with Brother Fabien de Alara, Archdeacon of 
Lewes, who had been hunting wildcat despite the heat of 
the weather, Sir Richard drew rein to exchange courtesies, 
though he eyed the hounds with distaste, and quivered 
involuntarily when some of them approached his horse ; 
for long ago, when wandering in the East, he had been bitten 
by a mad dog, an<| though no great bodily ill had resulted, 
and in most circumstances his courage was perfect, he 
had ever since that time viewed dogs with a fear that was 
almost craven, not permitting a single one to roam unleashed 
on any estate of his at which he happened to be residing. 

In conversation with the Archdeacon, Sir Richard learned 
that the King had just gone from Westminster to his manor 
near Windsor ; and there he found him late in the afternoon 
of the second day of his journey. 

When supper was done, the King and he sat together 


in the garden enjoying the quiet hour, with 
the toy windmills which ornamented the en¬ 
closure turning slowly and more slowly, and 
the shadow of the western hedge stealing across 
the fishpond at their feet. And presently Sir 
Richard asked the favour he had come to 
obtain—that the King would command that 
all ships discharging at Hooe Port must unlade 
their cargoes at Sir Richard de Monthermery’s 
wharf and make payment to Sir Richard for 
the use of it. 

The King was distressed. His fingers groped with his 
beard, and that strangely-formed left eyelid of his, which 
hung so low that it almost covered the eye, twitched patheti¬ 
cally, as was its wont when he was agitated. He pleaded 
with Sir Richard to require of him some other boon, re¬ 
minding him of the anger the Queen had aroused. But 
Sir Richard was firm—cruelly firm, and. moreover, he 
showed the King how the encroaching of the sea on Hooe 
Port would serve as a pretext; and, after a while, Henry 
yielded in great part, granting his wish for the space of 
three years. 

So, having spent some days with the King, Sir Richard 
went happily back to the Sussex shore ; and a month 
later Alan Dunstan, one of the King’s yeomen, came at 
a gallop into Hooe Port bearing a writ from Henry to the 
" bailiff and good men of the town,” who, gathering and 
reading it, saw with dismay the following lines :— 

“ — And so, deeming the passage to your wharves unsafe 
by reason of this shifting of the seabed, We command you 
in the fealty you owe Us to enforce all ships to unlade at 
the wharf of our dearly loved friend and true counsellor, 
Richard de Monthermery, the shipmasters to recompense 
Sir Richard by paying him such dues as lu^shall levy on 
their merchandise ; and this to be done from the Monday 
after St. Luke next coming and to be continued for three 
years, in which time our officers shall have made examina¬ 
tion of your harbour and it shall have been put in proper 
state by you—” 

The harbour of Hooe Port was not in a dangerous con¬ 
dition. But vainly did the townsfolk, supported by the 
Sheriff of Sussex and even the Abbots of Pevensey and 
Winchelsea, petition the King not to ruin them, which 
he was likely to do if he made them improve their haven 
at their own expense and at the same time deprived them 
of part of their income. Henry, though regretting his 
action, was held to his word by Sir Richard. And since 
helpless little Hooe Port dared not throw stones at this 
great man, with his armed men and his grim castle, from 
the Monday after St. Luke onward the sliips carhe to Sir 
Richard’s wharf. 

The vessels were not very many in number, so Sir Richard 
added injustice to injustice by making his charges high ; 
and, partly to enjoy the pleasure, of watching his steward 
check the bales, and partly to flaunt his triumph—for. 
having learnt that bitter words were being spoken against 
him, he felt vindictive—he. as a rule, sat in his chair on the 
wharf itself when a ship was unlading. 

Thus he sat one grey, cold morning, the day was the 
Vigil of St. Edmund, when the big white ship, “ Moon.” 
made fast for the first time. The " Moon " had headed for 
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her old wharf and been sent back by the bailiff, and the 
master and owner, Edwin Alderson, was in a black tumour. 
And presently he was thrown into utter rage. His cargo 
was wine and wax and wheat from the Mediterranean, and 
six horses which he had bought at a French port on his 
way home. Sir Richard levied on tha three commodities 
a tribute that was outrageous enough. For each horse 
he demanded a toll of seven marks, nearly half its value. 

Alderson, refusing to believe the steward when told by 
him, walked straightway to Sir Richard and asked if he 
had indeed bidden the unheard-of charges to be made. Sir 
Richard, giving him a long, haughty stare, at length nodded 
silently. Then was it fortunate for the old knight'that his 
esquire chanced to be at his elbow holding a naked sword, 
a notch in the blade of which they had been discussing. 
Otherwise Alderson would have sprung upon him. For 
the shipmaster was a man of dangerous spirit, who had 
sailed the " Moon " as a pirate ship before he took to 
honest trading, and there was little limit to his recklessness. 
The heavy blade, and the swift stiffening of the esquire’s 
hand about the hilt, held him back, however. But his 
thin face worked savagely, and it was plain his fingers 
ached to be under Sir Richard's beard. 

" As surely as once I was a robber on the seas you are a 
robber on land. Sir Knight," he said in a thick, trembling 
voice; “ and the 

worse man of us __.____ 

twain, since I rob- ~ 

bed only in my 

youth and you / _) _ _r/T \ 

plunder in your / . : ^= ~T \ 

sober old age. Pah! * 

you rightly bear .. 

an eagle for your 1 J 

do not men call 
the bird a bird of 

him, Alderson ”* 

would have died— aircraft 01 

then and there, for XIV.—France: Caudron T' 

these aprds. But 

the esquire was the only one of the knight’s fighting- 
men on the wharf, and Alderson, with an eye warily on 
the sword, had crouched, ready to dart beneath it and 
grapple with the wielder if it were lifted to threaten him. 
Also he was motioning with outstretched hand to his crew 
at work behind him. They were comrades of his roving 
days, and two of them, having instantly seen the signal 
for help, had leapt away from a wine-cask, giving a cry 
to their mates, and were gliding forward, drawing their 
knives from their girdles. 

All of this Sir Richard perceived, and, despite his ex- 
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go.” He turned for a moment to his men. " Aye, you 
were welcome," he said ; " but now away and haste to 
fieave the grain out of her, and let the ‘ Moon ’ be quit of 
the worst robber’s haven ever ship put into." 

" Be not so sure that she shall quit," said Sir Richard, 
his anger swelling beyond control. “ Think you that a 
low rascal may taunt Monthermery and go unscathed for 
his sauciness ? I have a mind, Alderson, to burn thy ship 
and hang thee between my gate-posts." 

The shipmaster looked from him to the stout beam which 
spanned the gateway at the landward end of the wharf, 
but showed no trace of flinching. Instead, he retorted, 
■' Yes, it is a handy joist, finely fitted to carry a thief— 
and you would serve for it as well as I.” And then, so it 
appeared, a curious thought came to him. For suddenly, 
with his eyes again on the beam, he laughed—laughed loudly 
and with' much delight; and, saying not another word and 
laughing still, he walked back to his men. 

In amazement Sir Richard watched him go. He could 
detect no reason why Alderson should be merry; for if the 
sailor had come off the better so far in their encounter, 
yet he and his crew could prove no match for tli^e men-at- 
arms who were being summoned, and there was no escape 
for the “ Moon,” since the ebbing tide had left her aground. 

He saw Alderson order his men aboard. They leapt about 

the ship, arming 

- - _ themselves with all 

swiftness, and 
^N. presently, in a 

/ _ _ —V compact array, 

/~ fig. waited for an at- 

rL — . tack. But when 

the esquire returned 

Dx kI I spearmen and 

^arbalesters, at the 
— ~ 1 sight of which lat- 

/ ter the mariners 

I . "wiy m &f mr / moved apart and 

shelter, peering 
fiercely here and 

THE ALLIES. there over the 

O-Engine Bomb-Dropper. Ship’s side. Sir 

Richard did not 

direct an assault. He was now considering the situation 
more calmly. He had little doubt that the King’s in¬ 
fluence would protect him from any severe punishment if 
he were called to trial for the deliberate murdel of a ship's 
company. But very possibly public indignation would 
force Henry immediately to cancel the writ which made 
his wharf so valuable. Should he risk that ? No. He 
would deal with Alderson when the writ had run out and 
his money-chests were full. 

So he contented himself with keeping a strong guard 
near him—he would not be driven from his wharf—and 
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asperation, he managed to hold back the words which were 
on his lips—the order that his esquire should cut down 
the shipmaster. The first stroke might not get home, 
and it looked as if the essaying of it would bring dire peril 
to himself. But he had no intention of letting Alderson 
see that he yielded to superior force. 

He stood up, his head erect, and addressed the esquire. 

” Nay, Robert, that blade is too noble to be turned on 
such a carcass. Go, bring some of your spearmen to the 
gate yonder. It seems I shall need them." 

More of the sailors were advancing. The esquire hesitated 
to leave his master. 

" Go,” repeated Sir Richard ; and when the other had 
obeyed, he fixed his dark, infuriated eyes on Alderson. 
" Thou lawless pirate I " he said, " to seek thus to break the 
King's peace. Send back those felons of thine, or, by St. 
Edmund, it shall go ill with thee. Back with them ! if 
you would have my men spare your lives. . Do you threaten 
to murder me ? ” 

They came not to slay you, but to save me,” said 
Alderson sullenly. * They have done that, so they can 


with telling his steward to bid the sailors work again, since 
their lives were spared. 

The mariners toiled hard throughout the rest of the 
day, and emptied the ship by lanthom-light; and forth¬ 
with the " Moon " cast off and sailed, for her master and 
his men would not trust themselves to sleep by the wharf. 

Whereupon Sir Richard laughed in his turn, jeeringlv 
and heartily, so that his voice carried over the water to 
the " Moon." “ Hue non rneniet ‘ luna,' " he said to his 
steward, a learned man. * The ' Moon ’ will not return 
hither. What say you ? ” 

Yet four months later the steward sought him at day¬ 
break to say that the 11 Moon " was bearing in to the wharf. 
Sir Richard, incredulous, went with him out into the keen 
March air. There, a mile at sea, with the early light fall¬ 
ing upon her, and rowing for want of wind, he saw Alder- 
son’s white ship—unmistakable. 

The knight had tired lately of sitting on the wharf, but 
the sight of the ‘‘ Moon ” revived his zest. He would get 
much joy from watching her unlade. Her return secTned 
like an act of submission. " I had not thought that rogue 
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her captain was so mean of spirit as to come back tamely 
in this wise," he said to the steward, as he broke his fast 
hastily. " Let my chair be carried forth.” 

He was seated, farther down the wharf than usual, with 
two score men-at-arms standing in groups at his back, 
when the “ Moon ’’ drew in her near sweeps and moored 
to the structure. Alderson, at the steering-oar, leaned 
over towards some bare legged villeins who had helped 
his men with the. ropes. " Be off,” he said, " or your 
shanks will suffer.” They did not understand his mean¬ 
ing, but he scowled at them as they stood, and so they 
went away towards the gate. 


And then the shipmaster and his men began to do ex¬ 
traordinary things, which sorely puzzled Sir Richard and 
brought murmurings and jests from his men-at-arms. 
Several of the crew climbed up the mast of the vessel and 
others went to her high stem and stern, while others, again, 
mounted on to her seaward bulwark, and there squatted, 
or sat with their fegs hanging outward. The “ Moon's " 
sail had been lowered and drawn sternward in a slovenly 
fashion, so that it lay right across the waist of the ship. 
Of a sudden Alderson and three of his mariners gripped 
it and hauled it aside. It had hidden a surprising object, 
a huge wooden box, almost a cabin for size, that filled this 

part of the vessel. 
On to the top of 
this scrambled the 
captain and his com¬ 
panions, joined by 
a sailor holding a 
lighted torch in one 
hand and what 
seemed a roll of 
parchment in the 
other; and, now that 
the muffling sail was 
gone, a sound that 
Sir Richard had 
heard without com¬ 
prehending whence 
it came, sped clearly 
to him. It was the 
snarling of fierce 
dogs. 

Scarcely had he 
risen from his seat, 
however, when the 
sailor with the torch 
brought the flame 
against the roll, 
which immediately 
began to spurt 
gaudy-coloured 
Greek fire; and at 
the same instant, by 
a jerk of ropes, two 
hatches were opened 
in the box, one in 
the top, the other in 
the side facing the 
wharf. Into , the 
former hatch the 
sailor played his 
Greek fire, and from 
the latter sprang 
like arbalast bolts— 
dogs by the dozen. 

They were bony, 
ragged curs, the 
sweepings of some 
continental port, 
and they were 
frenzied, with their 
snouts wrinkled 
horribly and their 
fangs bared. Forth¬ 
with several of them 
whirled round and 
fought with others, 
but the most charged 
up the wharf straight 
at Sir Richard. 

The knight gave 
a cry of terror. 
Turning about he 
darted among his 
men, gasping to 
them to form a line 
across the wharf and 


“ There presently he sat astraddle—a pitiable figure, with his long beard and thin dangling legs. 

{See page 241.) 
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shield him. They leapt to obey him. uttering a shout 
which they thought would be sufficient to frighten back 
the dogs. But, to their astonishment, the maddened pack 
never faltered, but bore upon them ; and as the greater 
number of them were spearmen, whose weapons were ill- 
suited for slaying agile dogs, there was a strange, des¬ 
perate battle, in which the unarmoured legs of the men 
suffered nastily. 

Sir Richard meanwhile had not ceased from running ; 
and three dogs, breaking through, sighted him and chased 
hard after him. He heard the scuffle of them and the 
warning shouts of his retainers as he was about to pass 
under the beam from which he had threatened to hang 
Alderson. There was a fixed ladder against it, for conve¬ 
nience in lighting the lanthom suspended from its middle, 
and up the ladder Sir Richard, well-nigh exhausted, clam¬ 
bered. Pausing near the top he saw the foremost dog 
leap and cling by teeth and paws to a rung six feet from the 


ground, and, though it fell down after a moment, his panic 
forced him to abandon the ladder for the beam; and there 
presently he sat astraddle—a pitiable figure, with his 
long beard and thin dangling legs. And Alderson’s mocking 
voice reached him. 

" Aha! noble Sir Richard, you deck the beam well. 
I remembered you liked not dogs, and thought I might see 
you there. Now, what toll do you ask for my hounds— 
seven marks apiece ? ” 

Sir Richard looked towards the " Moon." She had cast 
off and already her sweeps were turning her seaward. 

She never came again to the old knight’s wharf, nor in¬ 
deed did any ship save his own small " Eagle ” for so long 
as he lived; for the shock of this unlading of the " Moon ” 
so wrought upon him that he could not bear a strange vessel 
to approach for fear of what she might contain. There¬ 
fore the wharves of Hooe Port got back their traffic, and 
sea-traders had one plunderer less to contend with. 


Mouse-breeding for H.M.S. 

By E. M. WHITLING. 


former numbers of the B.O.P. there 
have been frequent articles dealing 
with fancy mice—their breeding for 
shows, prizes, Ac. In these days the 
shows, such as they are, are mostly 
devoted to goats, rabbits.and the 
more useful of our dumb friends. 
Still, there is no need for our boys 
to either give up their little pets or 
to feel that they are a useless hobby. 
Indeed, the breeding of fancy mire is 
both patriotic and paying, bringing in extra pocket-money from 
£xo to £12 a year. 

Most of us are aware that in the reign of King Edward the 
order was issued that every submarine must carry a cage of 
fancy mice, so that these little creatures—which are ab¬ 
normally sensitive to any strong fumes—might, by their 
shrill squeaks and excited antics, give warning of the dreaded 
gasoline fumes long before any of the crew could detect the 
escape. 

Now, also, they are largely used in coal-mines, where theirsame 
excited state warns miners of " fire damp." Here mouse-breed - 
ing has the advantage over many other kinds of " war work,” 
for submarines will still " carry on ” in the days of peace, and 
also, let us hope, the coal-mines. 

The large stores in I ondon, and elsewhere probably, will buy 
fancy mice about five weeks old for 3?. 6 d. a dozen. Perhaps 
this does not seem, at first, a verv large amount, but it must be 
remembered that one doe will have six to eight litters a rear 
of eight to thirteen mice each. Six does and one buck can be 
kept comfortably in a kitchen or living-room. Should there be 
any empty room, or attic, with a few shelves round,or a green¬ 
house, well sheltered and with no broken panes to tempt stray 
cats, two or three bucks and twenty does can be kept. In both 
these cases, however, the attic or greenhouse must be wanned 
by a small oil stove or lamp in severe weather, especially when 
young ones are expected. There is little fear of the supply 
exceeding the demand. A short time ago I forwarded three 
dozen, staring I hoped to send four dozen the following month. 
With the cash I had a letter stating they were very glad I ex¬ 
pected to forward more, as they wanted any amount and in far 
larger quantities. 

Their feeding, and this really is important in the days of 
rations and shortage, means practically nothing. They eat 
very little but spoil a great deal, so care should be taken only 
to put small quantities into their cages. The crumbs from the 
bread pan or cloth, once a day, moistened with a tiny drop of 
milk, scrap of dog biscuit, toast crust, cooked rice, little bits of 
potato, cheese rind, pinch of oatmeal, bran or pollard, nuts of 


all kinds given uncracked. Never give meat, bacon rind, or fish | 
they spoil the coats and cause a strong smell. Wet food should 
be only given once, in the evening, except when the doe has 
young ones, when it may be given twice. 

A pair can be bought for is. 4 d., and from these the other 
does can be procured, but in this case it is better to change the 
buck after the young mice have bred once. They can be mated 
at six weeks, and in another three or four weeks the baby mice 
will arri ve, without any fur and blind until the ninth dav. Until 
their eyes are open it is better not to look at nor touch them. 
In winter a little cotton wool should be placed in the nest box 
with some tom-up paprr, and the mother will make a cosy, com¬ 
pact nest ready for the babies. In summer hay is better than the 
cottonwool. The buck must be kept away from the young ones, 
but at other times all the does and one buck can live together 
if the cage is large enough. Two full-grown bucks must never 
share the same cage or one will certainly be found dead. For 
breeding I find the cages termed " dormice ” the most suitable. 
These can be obtained at any large stores. The little mice can 
be taken from the mother at three weeks, and I keep these in a 
glass-fronted cage, with nest boxes at the top and ladders going 
up to them. Home-made cages are very inexpensive if there 
is a '‘handy man ” about; either of these styles can be easily 
carried out, but I find wires, fixed into a wooden frame running 
into a slot, is better and cheaper than the glass. However tame 
the baby mice may be they are full of friskiness and "jumps." 
The proper way to handle them is to hold them gently and 
firmly by their tails. 

The cages need cleaning every morning, the nest boxes onlv 
occasionally; the trays or bottom of the cages must not be left 
damp: never put sawdust in the cages, it ruins their eyes, 
and the fur and tails have a woefully bedraggled look. It is 
well to try and arrange that the litters arrive as near to each 
other as possible, then they can all be sent ofi to the buyer at 
one time. Of course, if one is within an easy distance to their 
destination it does not so much matter, but in sendTng them by 
train it is a consideration. If they have to go by train, get a 
light, strong wooden box to hold them, and a nice packing of hay 
—comfortably—but don’t let it be too large or they will shake 
about and be frightened. Make several holes in the top and 
sides, put on two or three labels, write " Live stock " on them 
and on the box, also date and time of starting and when it should 
arrive. Let it be clearly understood they must go by passenger 
train, and inform the buyer of the day and time of arrival. If 
nuts and hard biscuit are put in with them they will, as a rule, 
not gnaw their cages, but should theyshow a desire to doso, a piece 
of thin tin can be placed at the bottom of the nest-box, and the 
woodwork of the rest of the cage just wiped out with a lamp 
oil rag for a few evenings. 
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The “B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY “COLLECTOR.” 




A BISECT is a stamp that has been cut in half, and 
each part used as representing a fraction of the origi¬ 
nal value of the stamp. If we were allowed to do 
so by our postal authorities, we might, for instance, 
bisect one of our penny stamps and use it as two halfpenny 
stamps. Sometimes it might be rather convenient were we 
permitted to do this. But the system has substantial draw¬ 
backs. From time to time, though, it has cropped up in other 
countries, and a bisected Chinese stamp was made use of during 
the war. Some time in March 1916, certain districts of Kwang 
Si province ran short of half-cent stamps, so until a supply of these 
could be obtained from the head office, the 
1 cent stamp was bisected and sold as two 
half cents. Of course, in the ordinary way 
mere halves of postage stamps merit no 
attention from us as philatelists ; only 
when the bisected stamp has received 
official sanction can it be admitted into a 
collection. 

Our stamps as depicted this month are 
as follows : 

Turks and Caicos Islands id. red (also issued in 3 d. value), 
overprint in two lines in small capitals, instead of one line 
large capitals. 

Bahamas 3 d. brown " War Tax,” London print, thick capitals 
without serifs, instead of local print, thin capitals with serifs 
(see Bahamas id. “ War Tax " in the " Stamp Corner ” for 
January last. Part 3, p. 144). 

New Zealand 1 \d. orange, new colour, which brings this 
colony into line with the other 1 \d. or 3 cent stamps in orange 
issued in various colonies for new war postage. 

Sweden, new value, 7 ore, also a 90-ore, in sage green. As 
the rate of exchange is rapidly falling again at the time of 
writing, it is probable that all these new Scandinavian issues 
will have a short life. Collectors should note, and act 
accordingly. 

Brazil 200 reis, blue, new type. Of the same type is the 
100 reis, red, and I understand that all values will appear in 
due course. 

Palestine, 1 milliemc, brown, also 2, 4, 5 mils., and 1, 
2, and 5 piastres. The 1 pre. and 5 mils, on 1 pre., rouletted, 
at first issued, are obsolete, and will be worth possessing. 
All these Palestine stamps are, of course, a temporary 
issue. 

As I have already suggested in the “ Corner,” the hobby of 
stamp-collecting is of very great educational value. Philately 
teaches us ever so many things, and it instructs us in a most 
pleasant manner. For that reason, my advice to you is to 
closely examine all your stamps and to find out all you can 
as to the meaning of the devices that they display. Here is 
an instance that will serve as an example of what I intend 
to convey. In the lower half of the Turks and Caicos Islands, 
stamp, as reproduced upon this page, are two oval frames. 
Do you know what are the objects that are depicted within 
those frames ? They are " Turk’s Heads,” and in that part 
of the world a " Turk’s Head ” is the name of a species of cactus 
fruit. 

In this page, naturally enough, we have to cater for all classes 
of collectors, from the philatelic absolute novice to the youth 
who is a positive expert at the business. That being so, we 


will here devote a little attention to the subject of how to start 
a collection. 

For the majority of new collectors, the best plan is to begin 
by acquiring one of the large variety packets such as are sold 
by the best dealers. That is by far the cheapest way of obtain¬ 
ing a good selection of t he commoner stamps which form the 
basis of a collection. Get a packet that contains as many 
varieties as possible. If you make a wise choice of a not too 
low-priced packet, you will find that did you try to buy the 
contents of the packet separately, it would cost you probably 
three times as much. 

Looking, for example, at the list of the famous variety packets 
that are put on the market by the leading dealers, with which 
packets many now valuable collections have been started. I 
find that they range from 100 used foreign stamps for is. (id. 
to 6000 varieties, no reprints, fiscals, or cut postcards, for ^23. 
The latter is, of course, somewhat of a princely price for a 
packet ! But whether you give five shillings for five hundred 
stamps or five pounds for three thousand, bear in mind the 
rule that the bigger the packet the better the value. That is 
invariable and easy to be understood. 

Having dealt with the contents of one good packet, what 
shall the beginner do further towards forming the basis of 
a collection ? Usually he is advised to then proceed by obtain¬ 
ing sits of stamps from the dealers, but my advice to him is 
to get another variety packet, and perhaps another one after 
that. In the list of such a firm as that above mentioned, the 
packets are all accurately described, " obsolete used European 
stamps," “ used foreign stamps,” “ used colonial stamps," and 
so forth. So the purchaser is informed in advance generally 
as to the contents of the packet. The range of the packets 
being thus known, the collector is able to restrict his purchases 
to such packets as promise to yield 
the kind of stamps that he desires to 
possess. 

Naturally enough, a very large 
proportion of the stamps in the album 
of the boy collector are used stamps. 
Unused stamps look better, and, as 
a rule, are more valuable, but usually 
the beginner has to be content mainly 
with used specimens. There is a plan 
followed by some young collectors 
that I think is rather a good one to 
adopt. Certainly it add^what I may 
call distinction to a collection. The method is to make a list of 
all the stamps of low value which, used, are quite cheap and 
common, and to buy unused sets of these. The higher values 
are to be represented in the collection by the very best used 
specimens that can be acquired, probably by exchange. 

When you have plenty of money, as I hope you all will have 
some day, you can, of course, please yourself whether you collect 
the cheaper used, or the dearer unused, stamps. A comforting 
and sound argument that is put forward by some of my boy 
collector friends is that a collection of used stamps is unlikely 
to contain forgeries, or ” fakes,” as some prefer to call these 
impostures. In this connection, did you know that one of the 
officials of the International Philatelic Union is an “ Honorary 
Counterfeit Detector ” ? He is, and one of these days I will hope 
to have a little chat with him and tell you what he says on 
the subject. 
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By EDITH STOW. 

XV. The Game of Hidden-Ball. 


A CCORDING to the legend told by the Indian tribes, 
the game of hidden-ball is one of the oldest of 
all sports, for it was played in the under-world 
while the first men and the first animals were 
waiting for the earth to dry off and become a habitable 
place for them to live in. I cannot vouch that the game 
is really quite so old, but I will repeat the story as I have 
beard it solemnly told beside the Indian fires. 

While the first-made men and animals were waiting in 
the twilight of the under-world a discussion sprang up among 
them. The night animals, like the bear, the panther, and 
the owl, wanted the world to be always covered with dark¬ 
ness, while the daytime animals and the men would have the 
sun shine perpetually. They finally determined to settle 
the question by playing a game, the winners to have the 
privilege of settling how much light there should be in the 
sky. So they seated themselves in two rows facing each 
other, set fire to eagles’ plumes and placed them upright 
in the ground to furnish light in that under-world and 
played the first game of hidden-ball. Four moccasins were 
laid in a row, one party hid a pebble beneath one of them 
and the other party' was to guess where it was concealed. 

But the game progressed with difficulty. For instance, 
the gopher, who digs in the ground, burrowed a tunnel 
from one moccasin to another. When his opponents would 
guess the right moccasin, before they could lift it, lie would 
slip the pebble underground into another one. So his 
side always won until his trick was discovered. Then the 
owl pretended to hide the stone. He closed his eyes and 
looked very wise and innocent, but all the time he kept the 
pebble curled up inside one of his claws, so of course the 
other party were not able to locate it. So hours wore away 
and the game was still unfinished. Then someone gave a 
great cry of alarm and, looking towards the east, they 
saw a streak of light appearing along the horizon. In a 
sudden panic of fright, each picked up bis blanket and fled 
home—one to the forest, another to the desert, this one 
to the gully and that one to the rocks. 

The bear had lent his moccasins to be used in the game 
and in his haste he put them on wrong, the left moccasins 
on the right feet, and that is why his paw s are now so mis¬ 
shapen. The home of the wood-rat was a long way off and 
he ran so fast to get there that he raised great callouses 
which remain to this day. So the first day on earth dawned 
while the game was still undecided, and as the animals and 
the first men never gathered again to play it off, we have 
had half daytime and half night ever since. 

I doubt if down in their hearts many Indians really believe 
this myth, but yet it has so strong a hold upon them that 
among several of the tribes the game of hidden-ball is played 


only during the dark hours of evening. In all probability, 
this is because the pebble can be hidden more successfully 
intle darkness, but the Indian will tell you that it is done 
in memory of the twilight of the under-world. If, as often 
happens, a group of Indians have kept at tins sport through¬ 
out the entire night, and day begins to break upon an un¬ 
finished game, they spread blankets across all the apertures 
ol the wigwam where chinks of light might enter, blacken 
a circle around their eyes with a chunk of charcoal from the 
fire to pretend that they are still looking out into the dark¬ 
ness, and continue to play for a short time. 

It is one of the games of pure chance that fo delight the 
Indian sers ■ of humour. It is, therefore, a very simple 
sport; in lact, just such a game as might be played by a 
group of boys that have been in swimming and have climbed 
out upon the bank to rest. And yet, simple as it is, the 
white men have borrowed it and have carried it abroad 
into distant lands. In early colonial days in the State of 
Delaware, the pale-laced pioneers wasted so much time on 
hidden-ball that it became necessary to pass a law against 
playing it. 

First a group of people divide into two contending sides, 
not necessarily equal in number. They spit upon a pebble, 
or blacken a chip with charcoal, and tos3 this up in the air 
to determine which party shall have the first play, just as 
we would flip a penny. Four moccasins are laid in a row 
about six inches apart with their soles turned upward before 
the group to whom the falling pebble gives the first play. 
An Indian, chosen for this part, lifts these moccasins by 
the heel with his left hand, one after the other, and slips his 
right hand beneath them, depositing a small pebble or bean 
beneath one of them. He goes up and down the row of 
moccasins this way a number of times, swaying his body, 
shaking his head and waving his arms through the air as 
though he were performing an incantation. Meanwhile 
the other members of his band are singing a lusty chorus, 
keeping time to it by beating the ground with their clenched 
fists or by standing and dancing from foot to foot. This 
song is supposed to confuse the eyesight of their opponents 
and also to distract the attention of any gods of ill-luck 
that may chance to be hovering about. The song and 
dancing and pounding stop instantly when their leader 
holds up both hands, palms open and fingers spread, as a 
sign that the ball is hidden. 

The opposing side now gather their heads together and 
consult as to where the pebble is concealed, the final de¬ 
cision in the matter lying with their leader, who at last 
turns one of the moccasins over with a long pointed stick to 
see if the stone lies beneath it. If the stone i ; hidden there, 
his side wins one of the ten counters that lie on the ground 
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between the two rows of players. If he has made a mistake 
in his choice, he is allowed a second trial and, strange to 
say, should he now select the right moccasin, he wins two 
counters for his party. Thus it is better to win on the 
second trial than on the first. 

When a successful “ lift ” is made the moccasins and 
the pebble are passed across to the winners. After the 
ten counters have been divided between the two parties, 
one side draws its winnings from the counters of its 
opponents until all cf them are held by one row. 

When a group of Indians gather around the fire of some 
wigwam for a game of hidden-ball it is always an occasion 
for much hilarity. One young fellow, whose side is making 
a successful run, may kneel above the fire and talk to it 
roguishly a3 though their good luck came from it ; another 
will put his blanket over his head and hoot like an owl for 
joy. Meanwhile three or four of the defeated ones may be 
humorously limping in single file round acid round the wig¬ 
wam like old men. It is always a time tor jovial uproar and 
funny antics. 

Since this game is played the length and breadth of the 
American continent, we naturally find it in many varied 


forms. Down in the warm, sunny sands of the south-west 
most of the daily life of the people is lived out-of-doors. 
Here the Walapai Indians have a game of hidden-ball which 
they play in the daytime out on the village plaza. Two 
sides sit facing each other and each digs a trench in the loose 
dirt about three feet long and six inches deep, the dirt or 
sand being thrown from the trench and heaped in a mound 
along the bank nearest the enemy. The leader of one 
side takes the stone in his left hand and buries it, hand 
and all, in the trench by drawing the mound of sand down 
over it. Then he slowly moves his hand down the full 
length of the trough, still using his right to bury it from sight. 

As he does this, somewhere along the trough he drops 
the stone. He then uses his two hands to heap the loose 
earth in the trench up into four little piles. The opponents 
decide upon a pile and search there for the stone, the same 
as one would look for it in the moccasins. There are still two 
trials and the second counts more than the first. Here 
again there is much merriment while playing the game. 
A crowd of bystanders always gathers around the players 
and at once the scene becomes enlivened with much banter 
and droll advice. . 


A Lesson in Manners. 

By SHEILA E. BRAINE. 


A N old French General dined at Court 

With a Russian Chamberlain, stout and short ; 
And when coffee was brought, the former took— 
All unaware of his host's black look— 

A lump of sugar in primitive way, 

Ignoring the tongs on the silver tray. 

Up rose the Chamberlain then and there, 

Stalked to the window with haughty air, 

And—to teach the stranger what not to do— 

Flung out the basin and sugar too. 

No word was said by his guest the while ; 

He drank his coflee with pleasant smile, 

Then, in his turn, with a martial stride, 

Walked to the window and flung it wide ; 

And just as the Chamberlain started up. 

Out flew saucer and spoon and cup 1 
" But, Monsieur, what are you doing ? " cried 
The Russian courtier, horrified ; 

For his priceless china in fragments lay 
—A sorry sight—on the Czar’s highway. 

“ You must be mad to be acting so ; 

To treat a friend as you would a foe 1 " 


Hardly with rage could he hold his hand. 

The General’s look was surprised and bland : 

“ Have I done wrong ? But, good sir,, indeed 
I did but follow your honoured lead. 

Alas, that I failed to understand 
The etiquette of your charming land i 
When basin and sugar you threw out, 

I thought—a custom at Court, no doubt 1 
And fancied—pardon me for a dunce— 

You used a coffee-set only once.”— 

A twinkle lurlted in the speaker's eyes— 

" A thousand times I apologise." 


The Russian fumed, but he judged it best 
To treat the deed as a playful jest. 

For he dared not break a sharpened lance 
With an envoy sent by their ally, France. 
And the General more than once that day. 
Laughed to himself in a quiet way ; 

Whi.e a lesson in manners ne’er again 
Was attempted by that Chamberlain, 
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A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of "The Shari"?, of I •phs -n's." " Brought to Heel,’ 
"The Hoy Bondsman," etc. 


He spoke so hopefully that it would probably have 
afforded Mr. Venning the greatest possible pleasure 
to express his feelings with his hands as, for his own 
undoing, he was to express them, before the term was 
out, to an individual much better able to hit back than 
Sloppy would have been. 

He was, however, about to convey his candid opinion 
of the budding Socialist’s speech, when a certain aspect 
of it suddenly appealed to his thrifty and commercial 
mind. If the plumber, about whom Sloppy was making 
such a song, was as impecunious as all that, his scale 
of charges might be to match. As we mentioned be- 


GHAPTER XIII. 


THE BROKEN WINDOW. 


fore, the size of the broken pane was weighing heavily 
on the house-master’s soul. 


O, sir, I don’t,” said Sloppy. ” But I was just 
thinking-” 

” Yes ? ” inquired the house-master eagerly. 

“ That if the window is really broken-” 

continued Sloppy, and paused. 

” Yes, yes ? ” repeated Mr. Venning breathlessly. 

” It will have to be mended ! ” Sloppy ended up. 

Mr. Venning's excitement subsided. Anger took its 
place. 

” Kindly allow' me to manage the domestic affairs of 
the house myself, Cobham,” he returned sharply. 

” Oh, of course, sir,” said Sloppy, in ardent conciliation. 
” What I meant to say was that I know a plumber and 
glazier who’d love to mend it. He’d do it fine, too. I’ll 
bike over and fetch him, if you like, sir.” 

” My staff is not so inadequate that I cannot employ 
a proper messenger, I 'ope, Cobham,” the house-master 
told him snubbily. It was his misfortune that his “ h’s ” 
always deserted him when he was being most grandiose. 

” Of course not, sir,” said Sloppy again. He was so 
anxious to plead the plumber’s cause that he would have 
assented to anything, and not having St. Maur’s hard 
streak in him, found nothing to enjoy in the house-master’s 
little lapse. ” Hut, perhaps, a proper messenger might 
be a bit put off at the sight of his shop, sir,” he added 
dubiously. " That is to say, it isn’t a shop exactly; 
but he and his family lodge with a friend who mends 
boots, and the friend lets him stick up a bit of paper on 
the window to say he’s out of work. He’s trying to get 
up a little connection in the town, sir. It would be no 
end of a recommendation if people knew he had the school 
windows to mend. Besides, it looks like his having a lot 
to do here once he begins, doesn’t it, sir ? The Johnny 
who’s out to smash windows may keep it up.” 


” Are the man’s prices reasonable ? ” he asked, dallying 
with the temptation. 

” Frightfully reasonable, sir,” Sloppy assured him. 
” Please let me write down his address for you. It won’t 
take a minute.” 

Without waiting for the required permission. Sloppy 
pelted into his study and came out a second or two after¬ 
wards with the address, still wet, scribbled on the back 
of an envelope. Reading it, Mr. Venning gathered that 
Sloppy’s tale of the man's penury had probably not been 
too highly pitched. The cobbler's abode was situated in 
the poorest street of the poorest quarter of the town. 

” You’re quite sure he’s a good workman ? ” the house¬ 
master demanded a little uneasily. 

" First-rate, sir,” Sloppy declared ” He has come down 
in the world through being ill and having a delicate wife 
and familv. If it wasn’t for that he’d be in a shop of 
his own, with plate-glass windows, by now. He used to 
live in London. But the fogs were bad for him, so-” 

" Really, Cobham, I am not in the least interested in 
the private life of a plumber,” interrupted the house¬ 
master in his most consequential tones. “ All I want from 
him is that he should mend the window and do it cheaply. 
And since you assure me that he can do both these things, 
I will send for him in the course of the day. In the mean¬ 
time, come with me, Salbourne. We will together inspect 
your study from the outside.” 

Salbourne accompanied him downstairs again and out 
by the front door. But even before they had reached 
the bottom of the staircase the news that something was 
wrong was being wafted through the house. Oddly 
enough, Salbourne had left his study door open, an unusual 
thing for him, so that the broken pane was patent to 
everyone who cared to squint through. Also, the Tinker, 
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who had been hovering outside the study during the whole 
course of the house-master's visit, was able to supply much 
useful information. 

The ground beneath Salbourne’s window afforded no 
clues whatever. There had been no rain for a lortnight, 
and an army might have walked over the hard, sun¬ 
baked soil, without leaving the slightest impression 
upon it. 

“ Not even a footmark 1 ” complained Mr. Venning, and 
seemed to think that the criminal had been as neglect¬ 
ful in this respect as he had been remiss in not leaving 
any visible finger-prints on the golf-ball. “ I am afraid 
there is nothing to help us here, Salbourne.” 

“ The figure I saw, sir, disappeared round the comer," 
said Salbourne quietly. 

“ Let us proceed there at once then,” said Mr. Venning. 

Salbourne led the way, limping a little as he did so, as 
the result of the cut on his foot, and they both turned the 
comer. Mr. Venning stared up at the dormitories and 
studies that faced that side of the house with as much 
interest as though he had never seen them before. 

” Could you say, off-hand, to whom these studies belong, 
Salbourne ? ” he inquired. 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered Salbourne promptly. ” Dormi¬ 
tories A and B are at the farthest end—then come four 
studies—Alexander’s, Jenkins's, Brownlow’s and Black¬ 
wood’s—while the comer one, the one with the length of 
lead-piping running down the wall, is St. Maur’s.” 

The words seemed to set up a train of memory in Mr. 
Venning’s mind. “ Lead-piping !" he repeated. "Wasn’t 
that the way St. Maur got out in the middle of the night 
before ? ” 

The use of the wofd “ before ” might or might not 
have been intentiqpal. If Salbourne noticed it now, with 
all it implied, he made no sign. But he answered as 
precisely as he would have done a question in class, " I 
found him climbing up by it, sir, the night I waited for 
him in his study.” 

” Ha ! ” said Mr. Venning, a world of compressed meaning 
in his voice. " We seem to have lighted upon a valu¬ 
able piece of evidence at last! ” He looked at the lead¬ 
piping and then at Salbourne. But Salbourne’s face was 
expressionless. 

“ Assemble the house in Hall after First Lesson,” said 
Mr. Venning, and stalked off with the complacent air of 
one who has mastered a difficult problem. 

First Lesson was a very desultory affair as far as Venning’s 
was concerned, and the various masters had to complain 
of a good deal of inattention. Take it all in all, the house 
had not suffered from want of excitement these last 
weeks; but the culminating event of the preceding night 
suggested that the culprit, whoever he was, had done 
all the ragging he was ever likely to do in that place. This 
was no light, joyous adventure such as sending the hat 
round for the Ancient, disparaging the house-master’s 
beef, presenting Tottie with a ludicrously disproportionate 
tip, or even acting as audience while Salbourne was soundly 
smacked by the farmer’s wife. These things, though pre¬ 
sumably annoying for the Head of the house and the 
house-master, had a certain spice of comedy about them. 
There didn't seem much comedy, look at it how one would, 
about the present business. The person who had smashed 
Salbourne’s window had not only damaged the school 
property, but had got up in the middle of the night to 
do it. It would have needed an extremely lively sense 
of humour to sec anything funny in such an act, while 
the greatest optimist alive must have realised that for 
the dens ex machina himself the situation was about as 
unhealthy as it could well be. 

First Lesson was over by nine o’clock. Ten minutes 
afterwards, Salbourne had rounded up every member 
of the house in hall. Here Mr. Venning, very solemn 
and wrought-up, informed them of the thing that had 
been done while he himself had been peacefully wrapped 
in slumber. A dash of Cockney in the pedantic English 
of his speech did not render it any less piquant to his 
hearers. 


“ I regret to inform you,” said the house-master in a 
voice like a funeral knell, “ that a crime—I can call it 
by no lighter word—has been perpetrated during the night. 
About ten o’clock the Head of'the house was awakened 
from sleep ” (Mr. Venning pronounced it •’ awikened,” 
but, in the consuming interest of what he had to relate, 
nobody took any notice) “ by hearing a loud crash. He 
jumped up at once, cutting his foot on a piece of the broken 
glass tvith which his floor was literally strewn. Looking 
round, he discovered that there was a hole, big enough 
for him to put his fist through, in the window-pane.” 
(Although the house-master’s articulation of the last word 
made it sound like the name of a tree, his audience had 
other things to think of just then.) "He ran out into the 
balcony and was rewarded by seeing a tall figure—you 
made a point of its being tall, didn’t you, Salbourne ? ” 
he broke off to ask. 

The Dumpling jerked a quick look at the Head of the 
house. 

” I said it seemed out of the way tall to me, sir,” answered 
Salbourne impassively. 

The house-master nodded as though he had got what 
he wanted, and continued: “This stealthy figure which, 
mark you, was tall enough to belong to a Senior, retreated 
— inhere did you say it retreated, Salbourne ? ” 

The speaker’s voice was so charged with mysterious 
innuendo, as he put the question, that there was an 
effect almost of bathos in Salboume’s unemotional 
reply : 

“ Round the corner of the house, sir.” 

" Round the corner of the house," repeated Mr. Venning, 
with an air of supplying anybody who wanted it with a 
key to the whole situation. Perhaps he wasn’t so un¬ 
intelligible to the Dumpling as to the rest, though. The 
little, fat fellow was listening for all he was worth. 

"Round the corner of the house," said Mr. Venning a 
second time,, determined that his listeners should be left 
in no doubt as to the supreme significance he attached 
to the fact. He waited for the insinuation to sink in. 
Apparently, it didn’t sink very far, if the frankly puzzled 
glances he got in return from everyone except the Dump¬ 
ling, were anything to go by. Obviously disappointed that 
his bombshell had produced so little effect, he continued 
in a more normal key : " Salbourne then returned to his 
study to search for the weapon which had done the mis¬ 
chief. He found a golf-ball which hadn’t ought to have been 
there.” (Again the house let the idiom pass Unheeded.) 
“ You mentioned something about its being a special make 
of ball, if I remember rightly, Salbourne ? ” 

This time Salboume’s co-operation was desired, not for 
the sake of heightening the effect, but because the speaker 
had really forgotten this, to him, comparatively unim¬ 
portant detail. 

The Dumpling, whose eyes had been glued on Salboume’s 
face since his last speech, may or may not have been 
mistaken in thinking that the latter rather jibbed at the 
way in which the house-master was putting his questions. 
But he answered imperturbably enough ; 

” I said it was an Arch Colonel, sir.” 

In his Lower Third days, someone had once run a pin 
'into the fattest part of the Dumpling’s leg to see how far 
it would go in. He jumped now almost as convulsively 
as he had jumped then. 

" So you did,” said Mr. Venning. ” I couldn’t call 
the name to mind for the moment.” Fixing the assembly 
with his glittering eye, he continued, always with an air 
of having something up his sleeve : " This morning, with 
Salbourne’s help, I searched his study thoroughly, but 
found no other clues. Nor had the ill-conditioned boy 
left so much as a trace of his presence on the ground out¬ 
side his window, where he must have stood to direct his 
shot. But proceeding in the direction where. Salbourne 
saw the figures disappear, I may say we discovered a 
most valuable piece of incriminating evidence." 

Though the house was attending to him in a way it 
never did in class—drinking in his every word, even— 
they discovered to their chagrin that he had no intention 
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"ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO.” 

[Fitz-Jones (ex-master), back from France, revisits his old school.] 


goat is their fooling away an Arch Colonel to do the trick 
with. The ball I've used from birth, too I ” 

The Dumpling bestowed upon him a look of such pure 
acidity as made St. Maur pause and look at him reflectively. 
It was the sort of look he had never had from the Dumpling 
in all his life before. In their fagging days, only St. 
Maur's fists and feet and teeth had stood between the 
Dumpling’s being eternally used as a football, the globosity 
of his body offering an almost irresistible temptation 
that way. From then onwards, whenever the Dumpling's 
eyes had rested on his friend it had been in love and 
pride and gratitude for being so obliging as to exist, 
almost. In the days to come, when the Dumpling, who 
loved a quiet life, had followed St. Maur to the far places 
of the earth, he died for him with just that sort of look 
upon his face. But that glorious page of white man’s 
bravery and sacrifice does not belong to this story at all. 

“ Anyone might almost think y'ou ■were annoyed. 
Dumpling ! " said St. Maur lightly now ; and " basilisk ” 
is the mot juste to describe the glare he got back. 

“ Five to ten ! ” exclaimed the Confessor, looking at 
the clock, and everyone jumped up. Second Lesson was 
in five minutes, and they had the length of the Quad and 
the Cloisters to traverse, to say nothing of having to rush 
to their studies to get books and papers. The Dumpling, 
who had brought all he wanted along with him, waited 
while St. Maur scrimmaged round to collect his things. 
The latter glanced once or twice at the fat, moody, little 
figure glooming by the window like a broody hen, but 
didn’t say anything, and it was in unbroken silence that 
the two set out for the class-room. 

In the Quad they almost cannoned into Salbourne, 
who was making the best pace he could with his lame 
foot. The sight of him reminded St. Maur of their yester¬ 
day’s encounter. 

“ So you lost your beauty sleep, I hear, Sally ? ” he 
grinned. " Hope you didn’t catch a rotten cold from 
that hole in your window ? Told you you’d feel a draught, 
didn't I ? " 


Salbourne stood stock still. He couldn't look ove/ 
St. Maur for physical reasons, as the latter overtopped 
him by a good two inches. But he stared him straight 
in the eyes. 

" You did ! ” he said, his voice as cold and clear as an 
icicle. " There were witnesses present, too ! ’’ 

" So there were ! " agreed St. Maur. " Do you always 
keep them on the premises ? Handy little things, what ? " 

" You fool! ” came in a vicious whisper from the Dump¬ 
ling. " You double-dyed fool ! " 

The whisper was so acrimonious that y r ou would certainly 
have expected a high-spirited fellow like St. Maur to 
resent it. All he said, however, was “ Steady' on, old 
Dumpling 1 ” quite gently. 

It was always difficult for St. Maur to get a tSte-a-ttte 
talk with anyone, so many fellows always seeming to 
desire his society at the same time. But he had a way 
of getting what he wanted ; and as he wanted to have 
the Dumpling alone for a minute to himself, it resulted 
in the pair finding themselves isolated behind one of the 
pillars in the Cloisters. It had been done so naturally 
that nobody, neither Salbourne nor St. Maur’s own crowd, 
could possibly have felt that they were being shaken off 
and outdistanced. But no sooner were they out of ear¬ 
shot, than St. Maur halted his companion with startling 
abruptness. 

" Now then, Dumpling ! " he said. ” Out with it ! ” 

The Dumpling's face was as expressionless as ever, but 
little drops of sweat had begun to come out on his fore¬ 
head. He looked up at St. Maur with eyes which, though 
they might be goggle and gooseberry’, were quite as 
wretched as handsomer ones would have been. 

St. Maur’s hefty hand fell with some weight on the fat 
little shoulder so far beneath his own. " Out with it, 
old pal ! ” he repeated. 

The Dumpling outed it to some purpose. ” Did you 
smash that window ? ” he asked. 

“ Me ? goodpess, no ! ” answered St. Maur, and laughed. 
" So that’s it, is it ? You old ass ! ” 
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The Dumpling wiped from his forehead certain little 
rivulets of moisture that were meandering down it. 
" Thank goodness,” he said. " It’s been simply rotten 
not being sure. I could have choked you when you went 
on playing into Sally’s hands, making out you only used 
Arch Colonels and reminding the beggar that you’d said 
he was going to feel a draught. Don’t you see he’s doing 
all he knows to get you suspected ? " 

" I didn’t," answered St. Maur slowly. " I do now, 
though.” 

*' Venus doesn’t know a thing about'golf-balls himself,” 
the Dumpling continued passionately. ” He’d never have 
spotted that the beastly thing was an Arch Colonel 
if Sally hadn't put him up to it. The good news that 
it’s the kind you’ve used from birth hasn’t been broken 
to him yet. That’s a bit of fat Sally’s saving up for him; 
and as for all that drivel about nosing round the corner 
of the house and finding a clue, all the old geezer means is 
that Sally trotted him up to that bit of lead piping that 
leads down from your window.” 


for you this time if you had, and I—I-" But he couldn’t 

manage it, being as diffident as any other boy about 
expressing his feelings. 

" That’s all right, Fatty! " said St. Maur. " You 
always were an ass, you know ! But what I’d like to 
find out is whether Sally really thinks I started out to 
wreck his happy home, or whether he’s faking up all this 
’ incriminating evidence,’ "—he laughed contemptuously 
—“to suit his game. 1 '’ 


“ Again Mr. Prettyman’s 
efforts to keep it under were 
unavailing. He gurgled and 
held his breath, but the 
cough was too much for him. 

This time it really seemed 
though he were going to 
choke.’’ (Seepage 250.) 

” I seem to remember it,” said St. Maur. “ But if 
Comrade Sally thinks I put myself out to shin down it 
after I’d gone to bye-bye, just for the fun of chucking a 
golf-ball through his blessed old window, he must set a 
topping value on himself. Silly idiot 1 ” 

“ Same here,” muttered the Dumpling shamefacedly. 

" Yes, you old rotter ! " agreed St. Maur. But there 
was a comfortable feel in the hand that he stuck through 
the bolster that was the Dumpling’s arm. 

" You see,” began the Dumpling, squirming between 
relief and contrition. " I could kick myself now for not 
being sure, but—but—I knew it was bound to be the sack 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. PRETTYMAN. PLUMBER. 

W HEN Salbourne entered his study after Third 
Lesson that afternoon, prepared to put in a 
couple of hours of strenuous work, it was dis¬ 
tinctly irritating to find Sloppy's plumber friend 
at work on his window. Still, some people would have been 
at more pains to hide their feelings of aggrava¬ 
tion from the plumber himself. 

" Arternoon, sir,” said the disturber of the 
peace civilly. 

Salbourne nodded, if you could call it a nod; 
and seated himself at the extreme corner of 
his desk, with an effect of placing as great a 
distance as he could between the plumber and 

himself. 

The plumber's name was Pretty- 
man. He was a tall, thin man with 
a hatchet face and red side whiskers. 
His eyes were red, too, and his 
general appearance suggested ill- 
health. 

Mr. Prettyman, as Sloppy had 
stated, was an excellent workman. 
Still, it is difficult for even the best 
workman in the world to do his best 
when the occupant and owner of the 
room looks up at every sound and 
congeals the room with his frown. 

“ I hope it’s not putting you 
about, sir, me mending your 
window,” said Mr. Prettyman, when 
Salbourne’s air of estrangement had 
become acute. " Believe me, or 
believe me not, I’m doing it as quiet 
as I can.” 

Salbourne passed over the remark 
as though it had not been. ” Shall 
you be long ? " he inquired un¬ 
graciously. 

Mr. Prettyman looked at him as 
though he had seen more congenial 
Souls. " Not longer than I can help, 
sir,” he answered, his meek, sat- 
upon sort of voice not quite as meek 
as usual. 

Salbourne resumed his work. But 
soon the room was filled with an 
odd, muffled noise that sounded like 
a wheezy bellows, but which, as a 
matter of fact, was Mr. Prettyman 
making valiant efforts to suppress a 
cough. But it got the better of him at last, and ended up 
in a paroxysm that made his thin frame oscillate to and 
fro like a reed shaken in the wind. 

“ Beg pardon, I’m sure, sir,” said Mr. Prettyman, when 
he could speak. “ It’s my cough, you see.” 

Salbourne said nothing ; but, to judge by his expression, 
he seemed to have gathered as much. 

“ I nearly pegged out last year with my bronchitis," 
continued Mr. Prettyman ; “ and now, though, I’m happy 
to say, I’m cured of that, it’s left me with my cough. But 
there’s always a something in this life. You may have 
remarked the same thing yourself, sir ? " 
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If this fact had, indeed, intruded itself into Salbourne’s 
philosophy, he did not compare experiences ; nor did he 
condole with Mr. Prettyman on his.ailments or, indeed, 
seem to take the slightest interest in them. 

Instead, he turned round again to his books in stony 
silence. He had a peculiarly unsympathetic back, and, 
glancing at it from time to time in the course of his work, 
Mr. Prettyman seemed to find it so. ' 

Soon the little squally sounds that heralded the advance 
of another smothered fit of coughing percolated into the 
room. Again Mr. Prettyman’s efforts to keep it under 
were unavailing. He gurgled and held his breath, but 
the cough was too much for him. This time it really 
seemed as though he were going to choke. 

" No harm meant, sir,” he managed to gasp out at 
length. " Believe me or believe me not, I can’t help 
it.” 

" Oh, I believe you ! " said Salbourne savagely. " I 
shouldn’t think any human being would make such an 
infernal nuisance of himself from 
choice ! " 

After uttering this benevolent 
speech, he gathered up his books in 
his arms and went out of the door, 
making for the shelter of the Sixth 
Form Common Room, which, though 
packed with his kind, a thing which 
Salbourne hated, was at least free 
from asthmatical plumbers. 

Left alone, the countenance of 
the afflicted plumber changed. His 
depressed, side-whiskered face be¬ 
came quite fierce. " There’s your 
aristocrat,” he said,. “ to the life ! 

No human feeling in him. If he’d 
my cough I’ll lay he’d make the 
same noises what I do. Believe me 
or believe me not,” said Mr..Pretty¬ 
man harshly, " if a law was passed 
saying as how all toffs was to be 
•drowned at birth, I shouldn't break 
my heart. Not that I wouldn’t make 
an exception, perhaps, of Mr. Cob- 
ham," added the individual in whose 
cause Sloppy was spending himself. 

" He’s a bit silly-like, but he doesn’t 
mean no harm ! " 

When Salbourne returned to his 
room, Mr. Prettyman had taken his 
departure; but his window, nicely 
mended, was as invulnerable against 
draughts as of yore. Salbourne opened it as widely as 
he could, with some idea, perhaps, of expelling all linger¬ 
ing remains of Mr. Prettyman’s presence; but in this 
he reckoned without his late guest. Much was to happen 
before Mr. Prettyman, with his chronic uncertainty as to 
whether he was going to be believed or not, his philosophy 
and his cough, was to pass out of Salbourne’s life for 
good. 

At what precise time during the course of the day the 
Head of the house conveyed to the house-master that 
St. Maur’s favourite golf-ball was an Arch Colonel, and 
that he never played with any other if he could help it, 
and also communicated what the Dumpling would have 
called that other bit of fat, that, on the day preceding 
the night on which the golf-ball had been pitched through 
his window, St. Maur had publicly prophesied that he, 
Salbourne, was going to feel a draught, is not known ; but 
when Mr. Venning read prayers that evening he said that 
some further quite conclusive evidence had come to light 
against the boy whom he had suspected from the first. 
He added, too, that the time of grace he had allowed that 
erring soul for confession had expired. He had placed 
the matter in the Prefects’ hands, to be communicated 
to the Doctor in due course. 

After the Dumpling’s enlightening communications, St. 
Maur was scarcely surprised to be summoned once more 


to the Senior Common Room. It was a pilgrimage he 
had made a good many times in the course of the term ; 
but to-day he went in a different spirit from any he had 
ever gone in before. The prefectural conclaves had been 
invariably unpleasant. Still, he had been able to 
get a certain amount of compensation out of them 
by making the potentates who had assembled to 
sit in judgment on him extremely uncomfortable. Sal¬ 
bourne, in particular, must often have felt that he had 
been rubbed down with sand-paper after St. Maur’s 
gibes. But the latter was in no mood for that kind of 
thing to-day. 

When he entered the Common Room now, Salbourne 
and the rest, so far from calling the tune, as they would 
have done had the accused been anyone else, were all 
on the defensive. Instinctively they waited for him to 
plant his sting. But stings were not at all the kind of 
thing in which St. Maur was going to indulge in to-day. 
The methods of this extremely cool, hard-headed, 
arrogantly-civil gentleman, would pro¬ 
bably be more painful. 

Every trace of the defendant's usual 
jolly grin had been wiped off his face. 
It was an older St. Maur who looked 
out of the grey-green eyes than any 
they had yet seen. In his unassail¬ 
able self-possession he seemed more 
like a man of the world among a 
party of little schoolboys than a 
larky Fifth-form fellow who was being 
had up before Iris superiors for dis¬ 
reputable conduct. 

He didn’t do any of the things 
he had done before either. He didn’t 
straddle across a chair and, with his 
head cocked on one side like an 
impertinent parrot, hand out pungent 
personalities to his judges. Hi didn’t 
grin .cheekily and call people by the 
nicknames they detested. He didn’t 
even open the proceedings with a 
Cheero ! greeting which, though genial 
in itself, was distinctly out of place; 
and if there had been a suggestion of 
their last meeting, that he considered 
the Prefects' attentions to him were 
getting beyond a joke, there was no 
suggestion at all about it this time. 
The very turn of his head, as he looked 
down at them, conveyed clearly enough 
that he should know an insult when 
he got it and be prepared to deal with it, too. 

He stood up before them in an easy enough attitude in 
which, however, there was no trace whatever of his usual 
nonchalance. Not Salbourne himself was prepared to 
take the thing more seriously. 

Salbourne was so accustomed to St. Maur’s making the 
first move that, involuntarily, he waited for him to do 
so now. Getting nothing from him, however, but a cool, 
steady stare, he was a little put out from the start. For 
once, he seemed slightly at a loss; but, after the momentary 
check, he said in his usual granity way : 

“ We’ve sent for you about the window, St. 
Maur." 

It would be ridiculous to say that St. Maur bowed, of 
course. You couldn’t imagine a schoolboy doing any¬ 
thing of the kind except, indeed, the old laughing St. 
Maur, who might have done it in mocking raillery of 
Salboume’s solemnity. Still, it is a little difficult to know 
by what other word to describe the courteous little in¬ 
clination of his body by which he signified his acceptance 
of the fact. 

" We know it was you who smashed it,” Salbourne told 
him with Spartan brevity. 

“ That’s a bad mistake," answered St. Maur, his voice 
so quiet that they didn’t at first recognise its steely 
quality. " I never had a golf-ball in my hand that day ; 
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I never went out of my study that night; the first I 
knew about your window being smashed was after 
Venning had been to your room to inspect it, the next 
morning." 

, " Rot! We’ve got the proofs that it was you," said 

Salbourne overridingly. 

I shouldn't put it that way again, if I were you, 
Salbourne," observed St. Maur, his temper under an 
almost too admirable control. " You see, I've just told 
you that it wasn’t me.” 

Though he had discarded the old farriliar " Sally ” and 
" Venus,” he was as unconscious 
,of it as he was of the new 
dignity that had come into his 
manner. Somehow, Salbourne 
and he seemed changing places. 

While the new St. Maur was 
shedding the slang that usually 
came as naturally to his lips as a 
song comes to a bird, Salbourne 
was falling back into the youth¬ 
ful phraseology that, after all, 
was proper to his years. The 
icy calm which he affected, too, 
seemed dropping away from 
him. Just then he seemed 
years younger than St. Maur and 
much more like an angry school- 
■ boy than the autocrat of Ven¬ 
ning’s. St. Maur’s almost in¬ 
solent restraint was making the 
Head of the house lose his temper 
in a way that all the raking 
chaff he had had to put up with 
from him in the past had never 
been able to do. 

“A fat lot of use it is for a 
rowdy beggar like you to go 
setting himself up for a saint 
who’s too good to break 
windows 1 ” he cried, with a 
vehement bitterness which took 
the rest by surprise. " Why, you 
smashed one in the Fifth-form 
class-room that very morning.” 

" That was an accident,” said 
St. Maur levelly. " That’s 
another of the things I've told 
you before.” 

“ Well, I gave you lines for 
it, anyway," said Salbourne 
stubbornly. 

” Hadn’t we better stick to 
the facts ? ” asked St. Maur, and, 
without raising his voice either, 
which was more than could be 
said for Salbourne. " You gave 
me lines for banging the window 
and cheeking Venus about it. 

The difference may be too fine 
for you to grasp, but that’s why 
I did them." 

" You did them because you 
had to do them,” Salbourne 
contradicted him flatly. 

This time St. Maur didn’t answer; but no one could 
have mistaken the look on his face for anything except 
contempt. 

What’s the good of looking like that ? ” chafed Sal- 
boume, getting farther away every minute from the im¬ 
partial, if pitiless, judge they were all used to. ” You 
were frightfully sick about the lines at the time. You 
said, right out, that it wasn’t only Venning who would 
feel a draught, but that I should, too." 

“ We all heard you,” corroborated Alexander, feeling 
that he had been out of it long enough. 

" I should let Salbourne worry through it by himself. 


Alexander,” advised St. Maur. ” He isn't leaving much 
out. You’ve got that right, Salbourne," he added coolly. 
" It’s about the only thing you have got right up till now. 
I said all of that. You see, I knew you liked giving me 
lines. But when I said you’d feel a draught I didn’t mean 
I was going to chuck things through your window. What 
I meant was that you were going to be sorry for yourself 
soon about something else. But you know that.” 

An uneasy shadow crossed Salbournc’s face ; but he said, 
more obstinately than ever, " I don’t care what you meant. 
What you said is all that concerns me.” 


“ He came straight to the gist of the matter with the words : 
out who did it, sir.’ ” {See page 252.) 


1 We have found 


“ Well, I shouldn’t boast about that, if I were you,” 
St. Maur told him. " Pretty paltry, what ? ” 

" Paltry or not,” said Salbourne with determination, 
although the shadow on his face had deepened, " a golf- 
ball was pitched through my window that very night, and 
it was an Arch Colonel, the kind you always use.” 

“ It’s no good your trying to deny it," put forth the Owl. 
" Deny it ? " St. Maur’s tone was supercilious. " Why 
should I deny it ? Why, there’s a box with half-a-dozen 
Arch Colonels in my bureau now." 

" Then it would have been quite easy for you to have 
got at one last night ? ” asked the Owl, looking at him 
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over his spectacles as though he had made an illuminating 
discovery. 

“ Quite ! ” agreed St. Maur. " I shouldn’t even have 
had to stoop to tap the supply, as the box is in the top 
drawer 1 ” 

Salboume frowningly took up the lead again. " And 
that's not the only proof either,’’ he said slowly. 

.* Not by a long way,” added Leigh-Smith. 

" Better leave it to Salboume,” St. Maur recommended. 
" He’s doing it quite as offensively as you could. He doesn’t 
need anyone's assistance that way. Yes, Salboume ? " 

This time there was nothing enigmatic in the glance 
the Head of the house gave him. If ever hatred looked 
out of a boy’s face it looked out of Salbourne’s then. His 
cold voice roughened in his effort to keep it under decent 
control as he continued the indictment : 

“ The figure I saw slinking off was about yolr height. 
It disappeared round the corner of the house where your 
study is. We all know the way-out you have for your¬ 
self there. I caught you myself climbing up that bit of 
lead-piping like a squirrel.” 

" I don’t think we need go into that again,” said St. 
Maur stiffly. " As you just said, Salboume, I couldn’t 
set myself up for a saint if I tried. But the thing I’m 
least proud of in my life is having knuckled down to you 
and asked you not to report me to Billy about that. But 
you did report me, you know, and he gave me beans for 
it all right.” 

There was an odd little silence in the room. Because 
St, Maur had never groused about being done out of his 
cricket this term, unimaginative and not too sensitive 
fellows, like those in the room, hadn’t realised how much 
it meant to him. He had said little enough now, but some¬ 
how everyone, even " Rat ” Randall, suddenly tumbled 
to the fact that he must have been having a thin time of 
it lately. Salbourne’s hard, unhappy eyes rested on his 
rival as though he had been given new things to think 
about, although, at the same time, he continued ruthlessly : 


" Anyway, we consider the evidence against you quite 
good enough. Is there anything you’d like to say ? ” 

“ Nothing that I can t put into five words,” St. Maur 
told him equably. “ I didn’t smash the window. Have 
you got that, all of you ? ” 

“We’ve got it all right; but we don’t believe you," 
said Randall. 

“ That won’t hurt me,” said St. Maur. " I’ve no use 
for your good opinion one way or another. As for you, 
Salboume, you’re either -a cad or a fool. I haven’t made 
up my mind yet which it is, though.” 

“ I suppose you know we shall report you to the Doctor ?” 
said Salboume, his face flushed to a sullen red at St. Maur’s 
last speech. 

" Of course,” answered St. Maur. " You can’t give 
me the sack quite on your own, can you ? ” 

" No, worse luck ! ’’ burst out Salboume, in uncon¬ 
trollable passion. 

“ Perhaps you’re both,” murmured St. Maur reflectively. 

" You can go,” said Salboume, as though he found a 
difficulty in getting the words out. 

St. Maur went. This time there was no jaunty " So 
long ! ” flung at them over his shoulder. But his calm, 
unruffled, unhurried exit was quite as galling. 

" Of course, the beggar would brazen it out. That’s 
the sort he is,” exclaimed Alexander, as the door closed 
quietly behind St. Maur. It sounded as though he wanted 
to get back a more comfortable atmosphere. 

" I never expected him to own up, did you, Salboume ? " 
asked Leigh-Smith. 

Salboume seemed coming out of a brown study. " No," 
he said " N-o-o.” 

" Rat ” Randall looked up quickly. " You’re not begin¬ 
ning to believe he didn't do it, after all, are you ? ” he 
asked curiously. 

" If I didn’t think it a cert, that he’d done it, I shouldn't 
t>e reporting him to the Doctor, should I ? ” Salboume 
asked crushingly, and Randall said no more. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CHICKEN SANDWICHES. 


EEING that Salboume was 
going to lay before the 
Doctor such insurmountable 
proofs of his enemy’s guilt 
as could not fail to get him 
expelled, and that such ex¬ 
pulsion would remove from 
his path a rival whom he 
himself had never made the 
mistake of underrating, you 
might have thought that he 
would have gone to the in¬ 
terview in a more cheerful 
frame of mind. 

He didn’t hesitate or linger, 
that not being his way; but 
it was with a very real re¬ 
luctance that he knocked at 
the study door. The room 
didn’t hold for him the same sort of memories that it did 
for St. Maur. For instance, the birch, which had figured 
more than once in the latter’s associations with the 
Doctor, had never so much as been hinted at where the 
Head of Venning's was concerned. Not his to hear the 
curt " Go down ! " and to experience the scarifying sen¬ 
sations which inevitably followed. Not his either to 
have the fear that such things might be on their way 
which attacked St. Maur the minute he opened the door. 
No, his own relations with the Doctor, if one excepts that 
stinging little speech anent " industriously effacing him¬ 
self,” delivered on the day of the boiled beef row, had been 
invariably smooth and business-like and formal. At the 
same time, he realised with a certain bitterness that 


there was a warm and friendly side to the Doctor which 
his graceless rival knew, but from which he himself was 
shut out. 

The Doctor was sitting by his open window. It was a 
big bay mullioned affair with three sides, looking out on to 
velvet lawns and forming almost a little room in itself. 
The floor space was covered with thick Persian rugs which, 
in some wonderful way, achieved the effect of being vivid 
and restful at the same time. There were a couple of 
big, old-fashioned easy-chairs in the little sanctuary, and 
there was a small but solid table littered with books and 
papers to which, judging from their outsides, no one would 
have applied the word “ stodgy." 

" Yes, Salboume ? ” said the Doctor politely; but he 
didn’t ask his visitor to sit down, nor did his manner, 
in spite of its punctilious courtesy, convey a suggestion 
that he supposed he came on anything except business. 
Salbourne's first words confirmed this supposition. 

” I have come to make a serious report, sir,” he said 
woodenly. 

" About your broken window ? ” asked the Doctor. 
" Mr. Venning has already told me about that.” 

Salboume slightly raised his eyebrows. Whether 
consciously or not, his look conveyed that the house¬ 
master had been officious. Rightly concluding, however, 
that in that case any further explanations on his own 
part were unnecessary, he came straight to the gist of the 
matter with the words : 

" We have found out who did it, sir.” 

" You have not lost much time,” commented the Doctor. 
" Well ? ” 

” St. Maur did it, sir,” said Salboume. 

“ Ah ! ” said the Doctor. ” What makes you think so ? ’’ 








“ St. Maur's sulks vanished in the grin with which he received the anecdote. Marshall, entering at this moment with 
another dish of chicken sandwiches, contributed a further touch of cheerfulness to the scene.” {See page 253.) 


" He broke the Fifth-form class-room window the 
morning before, sir,” Salbourne told him, " When I gave 
him lines for it he threatened to make me feel a draught 
for it as well as Mr. Venning. The window was broken 
by a golf-ball, an Arch Colonel, the kind he always uses— 
he has a boxful in his room now-. The figure I saw sneaking 
away was about his height. He disappeared round the comer 
where the piece of lead-piping is he climbed up before.” 

The Doctor had listened attentively. " Did it occur 
to you to ask St. Maur himself whether he had broken 
the window ? ’’ he inquired. 

" Yes, sir,” answered Salbourne. “ He said he hadn’t.” 

" And you didn't believe him ? ” asked the Doctor. 

The uneasy shadow which had crossed Salbourne’s face 
in his recent interview with St. Maur, crossed it again 
now 7 . But he answered stolidly : 

” No one could believe him in face of all that proof, sir.” 

“ The proper study of mankind is man, Salbourne,” 
observed the Doctor. " Since you are the Head—and, 
presumably, the leader—of your house, may I recommend 
the saying to your notice ? ” 

There was something more than uneasiness in Salbourne’s 
face now. His haggard looks caught the Doctor’s attention. 

■' Are you overworking, Salbourne ? ” he asked sharply. 

” No, sir," answered Salbourne. 

’ Sure ? ” asked the Doctor, in a kinder way than he 
had spoken hitherto. 

" Quite, sir," replied Salbourne. 

' Don’t overdo it, my boy,” said the Doctor, his voice 
quite kind now. " I know how hard you are working, 
and why. But ”—there was a touch of pity in his look— 
” don’t take it too hardly if you don’t succeed. You can 
only do your best.” 


“ Do you mean I haven’t a cfiance, sir ? ” asked Salbourne, 
with an apprehension painful to hear. But it didn’t 
sound as though the Doctor's words surprised him. As a 
matter of fact, they had only voiced the galling certainty 
that had been his since—well, since St. Maur had under¬ 
taken the job of cutting him out. 

" No one can do more than his best, Salbourne,” said 
the Doctor again. “ You are certainly doing yours. Do 
you stop up late at night, working ? ” 

" Sometimes, sir,” answered Salbourne, with visible 
reluctance. 

The Doctor nodded as though he had expected that 
answer. ” Well, that must stop," he ordered. “ You 
won’t do any better by tiring yourself out. There is to be 
no more burning of the midnight oil. You understand ? ” 

“ But, sir—-—" Salbourne was beginning to protest. 

The Doctor silence'd him with an authoritative gesture. 
" You must allow me to know what is best for you, Sal¬ 
bourne," he said. “ For the future Lights Out must find 
you in bed like the rest; and get as much exercise as you 
can. Cricket ought to keep you fit. I hear you are in 
the Eleven now ? ” 

” Yes, sir,” answered Salbourne, in a depressed sort 
of way. Cricket was the last subject he wished to talk 
about. Venning's had come out very badly in the house 
matches and, rightly or wrongly, the house was inclined 
to put the blame on him. Nor could he flatter himself 
that he stood for much in the Eleven either. His play 
was going all to pieces, as no one knew better than himself. 
Not that it was exactly to be wondered at either. It is 
difficult for a fellow' to be in his best form when he is 
stopping up half the night working for an exam, and being 
worried every minute of the day. No, certainly, cricket as 
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a subject of conversation did not appeal to him, and he 
was glad when the Doctor dismissed him. 

After Salbourne’s departure, though the Doctor returned 
to his seat and took up his book again, he didn't turn a 
single page. Instead, he looked out of the window on to 
the sunlit spaces beyond in a thoughtful, considering way. 
He was interrupted by the appearance of Marshall with the 
tea-tray. 

" Tell Master St. Maur that I should like to see him, 
Marshall,” he said, after the old butler had deposited the 
shining silver tray on the little table at his side and 
flanked it with wafer-like bread and butter and daintily- 
cut chicken sandw'iches. 

Marshall studied his face. He had 
the current school gossip at his 
finger-ends. He knew all 
about the broken window 
and on whom suspicion 
was falling. He was not 
at all surprised that the 
Doctor desired Master 
St. Maur’s presence, 

But the choice of 
hour was unusual. 

*' After you’ve 
had your tea, sir ? ” 
he inquired with 
the privilege of an 
old servant. 

" At once,” said 
the Doctor. 

Marshall studied 
his face again. But 
he made no further 
comment. 

Going towards 
Venning's on his 
mission, he was 
lucky enough to 
encounter Master 
St. Maur himself. 

The latter was 
just returning from 
the Music Room, 
where he had been 
trying to play 
himself into a 
better temper, but 
without avail ap¬ 
parently, since his 
improvisations had 
sounded like noth¬ 
ing so much as in¬ 
strumental swear¬ 
words. Scarcely' 
lialf-an-hour had 
passed since his 
audience with Sal- 
bourne and the 
rest of the Prefects, and the look on his face called there 
by the remembrance made it almost ugly'. 

” The Doctor w ants to see you at once, sir,” Marshall 
told him, a friendly intonation in his voice. St. Maur was 
one of his favourites. 

" Hang ! ” said St. Maur sullenly'. He had more than 
kept his end up with Salbourne and the rest just now, 
but the effort had left him tired and jumpy'. He shrank 
from what promised to be a far stiffer ordeal. 

“It mayn't be as bad as you think, sir,” said Marshall 
comfortably. " And what I say is, if you did go and 
break Master Salbourne's window. I’ve knowed you do 
far worse things 1 ” 

“ Et lu, Brute," murmured St. Maur, the ghost of a 
grin breaking up the gloom of his face. 

" No need to go calling me names, sir 1 ” said Marshall, 
really hurt. " It's not What I should have expected of you.” 

" I wasn't calling you names, you ungrateful old dunder¬ 


head 1 ” cried St. Maur. " I didn’t break the window, 
as it happens. But you can go on believing I did if you 
think it enhances my reputation. I say, Marsh," he added 
jerkily, “ if it really is the go-bye for me this time, I 
shan’t half miss the sight of your silly old mug 1 ” 

“There aren't enough chicken sandwiches for two,” 
observed Marshall cryptically. “ Still, I don’t see why I 
couldn’t cut some more.” 

St. Maur opened surprised eyes; but the old man was 
already hurrying off. 

St. Maur’s knock at the study door was not so diffident 
as usual. There was a morose, defiant sound about it, 
very different from the coy announce¬ 
ment of his presence he usually 

affected in that place. On all pre¬ 

vious occasions, though 
he had, with some reason, 
dreaded the form the 

Doctor’s anger would take, 
he had never laid the 
faintest unction to his 
soul that he hadn't 

richly deserved either 
the physical or the 
equally painful 
verbal castigation 
which was pretty 
sure to be his por¬ 
tion. To-day things 
were different. If 
the Doctor was 
going to jaw him 
about a thing he 
hadn’t done—well 

-! St. Maur’s 

lips had a charm¬ 
ing curve to them 
really, but from 
the way they were 
tightened down 
now, nature might 
have drawn them 
in with a ruler. 

“ Come in,” said 
the Doctor, and 
the St. Maur who 
entered was a 
sullen embodiment 
of his knock. 

Not that the 
Doctor seemed to 
observe anything 
out - of - the - way 
about his looks 
though. “ Ah, just 
in time for tea, 
St. Maur,” he ob¬ 
served pleasantly. 
" Marshall was for¬ 
tunate in finding you so quickly. Come in and sit down. 
Cream and sugar ? One lump or two ? ” 

"Two, please, sir,” answered St. Maur, deciding to take 
all the goods the gods were sending him. He sat down 
in the soft depths of the chair indicated by the Doctor 
with a slightly dazed look on his face. 

“ Chicken sandwiches ? ” said the Doctor next, pressing 
those dainties upon him. 

St. Maur took a couple and enjoyed them. They did 
him good. After what he had been through this after¬ 
noon he found all this material comfort grateful and sustain¬ 
ing ; and the Doctor u r as almost as liberal with his cream as 
Farmer Towse had been the day they had had tea in the 
old farm-house kitchen. As he lifted the antique silver 
cream-jug, its graceful lines caught St. Maur’s eye and 
held it. He had a passion for beauty in any form and a 
fine taste of his own. 

“Admiring my cream-jug?” asked the Doctor, with a 


There was a breathless minute as St. Maur opened the papers.” (Seepage 255.) 
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pleased sound in his voice. " It once belonged to Napoleon, 
and is far-and-away the most interesting thing I possess. 
I came across it quite by accident in a little old shop in 
Twickenham. The dealer said its authenticity was proved 
by the hen engraved on one side. Looking at it through a 
microscope, I pointed out to him, though with some diffi¬ 
dence, that that particular hen happened to be an eagle. 
I don’t think he could have found me very impressive, 
though, for he explained with a kindly tolerance that he 
didn’t mean the fowl, but the letter of the alphabet 
with which Napoleon's name began.” 

St. Maur's sulks vanished In the grin with which he 
received the anecdote. Marshall, entering at this moment 
with another dish of chicken sandwiches, contributed a 
further touch of cheerfulness to the scene. 

“ That's right, Marshall,” said the Doctor, as the butler 
placed the dish conveniently to St. Maur’s hand ; " and 
couldn't you manage to find us some cake, too ? " 

Marshall could. And the cake he returned with, being 
a pre-war one, was so black with richness and plums that 
it might have been a bride’s-cake. There was a two-inch 
layer of almond icing on the top, too. St. Maur had a 
weakness for almond icing and the digestion of a healthy 
young ostrich. Certainly the tea was a success. 

What was a success, too, was the ripping way the Doctor 
began to talk. He had been to all sorts of queer places, 
but perhaps the most interesting of all was an almost 
unknown marshy beach in Sussex which he and the birds 
seemed to have had all to themselves, and where he had 
got very close to nature indeed. St. Maur’s eyes never 
left his face as he told him some of the intimate friendships 
he had made with the feathered tribe in that little secret 
place. The subject led to the mention of a book about 
birds which the Doctor asked St. Maur to get down from 
the book-shelf. St. Maur did so, and the two looked at the 
stunning illustrations together. The Doctor asked if he 
would like him to lend it to him and St. Maur said, “ Rather, 
sir ! ” as youthfully as the Tinker might have done. 

Happening to catch sight of the clock, St. Maur quite 
jumped. , " Oh, I say, sir 1 ” he exclainied apologetically, 
“ I’d no idea it was so late. Ought I to go ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” answered the Doctor. " If you care 
to stay, that is. A Headmaster doesn’t get so many 
holiday hours in term time that we need curtail this one.” 

St. Maur didn’t know exactly what he meant, but the 
words had a gratifying sound about them. A sudden 
remembrance of how different it all was from what he 
expected when he came in overtook the boy. His face 
grew sombre. 

” Do you want me to say anything to you about the 
window’, sir ? ” he asked abruptly. 

” Not at all,” answered the Doctor placidly, " unless 
there is anything you would particularly like to say.” 

" It wasn’t 1 who broke it, sir,” said St. Maur brusquely. 

’’ Salboume said you had told him so,” remarked the 
Doctor, idly turning the pages of the book he had offered 
to lend St. Maur. ” That is w’hy there has been no need 
to spoil your visit by referring to such an ugly business. 
You were watching the match with the Town last week, 
of course ? Bradley was at the top of his form, wasn’t he ? " 

For the next half hour the Doctor listened while St. 
Maur talked solid cricket to him. Had St. Maur's nature 
been a smaller one, the Doctor, you may be sure, would 
have steered clear of a subject fraught with so many painful 
memories. But, being the fellow he was, St. Maur talked 
happily and without embarrassment not only about the 
match the Doctor had referred to, but about the house 
matches and the school’s prospects for the big match of 
the year. 

The subject of the broken window was not referred to 
again between them. But when St. Maur, warned by the 
clock that the half-hour the Doctor had set as a limit to 
the visit had expired, finally took his departure, he paused 
a little shyly at the door. 


” Thank you, sir,” he said, and made so hurried an 
exit that, if he had been the Tinker, one might almost 
have described it as a bolt. 

His clan received him with anxiety. His prolonged 
interview with the Doctor, word of which had got about, 
foreboded the worst. St. Maur having definitely stated 
that he had not broken the window, the house believed 
him implicitly, of course. Still, I should not like to swear 
that they had not heard the denial with sentiments in 
which relief contributed its share. The Dumpling had 
not been the only one to doubt. 

“ We’ve been waiting for you nearly an hour 1 ” was the 
Dumpling’s greeting. 

" Well, since it’s made you look thinner. Dumpling, 
you've nothing to grumble at! ” answered St. Maur with 
the old grin. 

” What did he want you for ? ” The Dumpling was 
too full of misgivings to bother to retort. 

” Well, I don’t know,” answered St. Maur rather soberly, 
" unless it was to do me like a prince and lend me this 
corking book.” - 

" Didn’t he hand it out about the window ? ” they 
inquired incredulously. 

” He never mentioned the beastly thing, except to say 
that as I said I hadn’t broken it, there was nothing 
to worry about,” St. Maur told them, sounding a little 
surprised himself. 

“ Good man, Billy 1 We might have known he'd take 
your word,” said the Confessor. 

” Sally and his crowd didn’t,” observed St. Maur, his 
face darkening. 

" They wouldn’t 1 ” commented Carrots. 

For once Blackwood had no quotation to fit the subject. 
But he said pithily : 

“ Well, if St. Maur didn’t break it, who did ? ” 

“Someone who doesn't take to our Sally, evidentlv,” 
said St. Maur. " But that makes the field rather a wide 
one, doesn’t it ? ” 

, " Do you suspect anyone yourself ? ’’ asked the Con¬ 
fessor, a meaning intonation in his voice. 

" Not a soul,” answered St. Maur frankly. *’ Do you ? ” 

"Yes,” said the Confessor, and a "same here” was 
heard from the Dumpling. 

“ Who ? " came up in eager chorus from everyone. 

The Confessor hesitated. ." I’d rather not say," he 
said at last. " Suppose the chap w'as innocent. I should 
hate to get him into trouble.” 

” I should love to torture him myself,” asserted the 
Dumpling vindictively. 

The Confessor looked horrified. " Not if he was innocent, 
though ? ” he protested incredulously. 

" I would ! ” said the Dumpling emphatically. 

At this point Blackwood had a brilliant idea. " What’s 
the matter with you each writing down the name and 
giving it to St. Maur to read ? ” he suggested. " Then 
he’ll be able to tell you if you mean the same chap.” 

The idea commended itself to the disputants. The 
Dumpling fished out a pencil from St. Maur’s bureau, 
wrote down a name and folded it down, exactly as you 
do in the game of Consequences, and handed it on to St 
Maur. The Confessor did the same, except that he used 
his fountain pen for the purpose. 

There was a breathless minute as St. Maur opened the 
papers. It took a lot to shake his sangfroid, as we know, 
but if you had had to paint his eyes at that minute the 
colour you would most liberally have availed yourself of 
would have been emerald green. 

" You’ve each broken out in a different place," he said 
at last, tearing the papers into tiny fragments. ” The 
names are not the same; and if I’d been asked myself 
to yank out the two most unlikely chaps in the school to 
get any joy out of window smashing, I should have chosen 
those two! " But there was an undercurrent of real 
excitement in his voice. 


[To be continued.) 
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I rave flown across the Channel ! A dream of many years ago Our special aeroplanes—Handley-Pages of the B 400 type, so 
has come true 1 Now that I am back on solid mother earth useful in bombing-raids on Germany—were awaiting us, and 
again, it is still hard to realise that I have fine machines they looked. One could not 

BY AERO- conquered space, that I have risen some five 5,000 FEET but compare them to huge dragon-flies, with 

PLANE TO thousand feet in the air—well above the ABOVE LAND their long fuselages, or bodies, and their 

FRANCE. clouds, in fact; that I have been with AND SEA. great sweep of wings. In a little time we 

those wonderful " bird-men " whose dar- were garbed in the proper aviator’s dress— 

ing aerial voyages have always earned my wonder and admira- leather coat, leather helmet with ear-flaps, and goggles. Then we 

tion. How it came about was as follows. At the invitation dived underneath our machine, clambered up through the man- 

of the Air Ministry, a party of London holes, and took our places fore and aft 

of the engines. There is a cockpit seat 
in the nose of the plane, directly in front 
of the pilot and observer, that is favoured 
by some ; for myself, I chose the position 
in the fuselage at the rear, where one can 
stand up and move about more freely. 
Not that there is much room, by the way, 
when two or three others are also pas¬ 
sengers. There are cross-stays and wire 
ropes and guides that get in one's way, 
especially when facing the strong wind 
that is caused by the propellers. I learned 
one thing very quickly as we rose into 
the air, and that is that an aviation dress 
needs to be carefully and securely fas¬ 
tened. If this is not seen to, the wind 
will cause a good deal of discomfort. In 
addition to the articles of dress I have 
mentioned, by the way, each of the party 
was obliged by the regulations to put on 
a Boddy life-saving apparatus. We were 
to cross the Channel, and had to allow 
for a possible accident and fall into the 
water. 

That flying is quite a pleasant form 
of locomotion is my emphatic verdict 
after this aerial trip. We left the ground 
so easily that I was not conscious of 
being some distance up in the air until I 
saw the green fields by Lympne a good 
way beneath me and beginning to assume 
that curious patchwork-quilt appearance 
that the earth takes on when viewed from 
a considerable height.. There was no 
jump, no sudden swing upward ; we just 
glided lightly from the earth’s surface and 
rose steadily into the blue. Then, after 
climbing well up, we straightened into a 
horizontal position, and I took a good look 
round at the landscape below. There it 
was, spread out on either side in a patch- 
work fashion, as I have said ; a bird’s-eye 
view of field, road, and stream, of hedges 
and clustered houses; everything looking 
like a toy country with little cardboard 
models of churches and other buildings. 
So we flew easily along, our two com¬ 
panion planes keeping us company on 
either side like a pair of giant dragon-fly 
escorts. And in a quarter of an hour or so 
we came to the coast and, looking over the 
side of our machine, I saw the white fringe 
wastage of war and in keeping our battle The Editor of the “ B.O.P.” of the surf. It was at this moment that 

squadrons in the air up to proper strength. - in flying kit. a curious thing happened. Suddenly, I 
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lost sight of the surf-line, and saw nothing but a great green 
slope, strangely ribbed, stretching far up towards the sky. 
We had dipped, were diving down, and the sea, so to speak, 
had risen to meet us. In a few moments our aeroplane 
straightened itself again and the sea fell to its proper level. 
I could see it now, far below, a broad green sheet like a 
corrugated zinc roof of that colour. Its surface was ribbed 
all across, showing the lines of waves, but there was not a 
movement to be observed. Here and there, I saw a steamer 
or other boat, all of them looking like little toy-craft that 
seemed to be stuck on to a painted piece of canvas. 


WHAT OTHER 
MARVELS 
WILL COME ? 


Now we began to rise into and above the clouds, and the 
scene changed. At once, as I looked across the fuselage, I was 
in a new world—a world of snow and ice. 
Far and w’ide around me and ahead was a 
white waste of snow and ice hummocks. 
This must be what the Arctic ice-fields 
look like, I felt, and I tried to shout this 
to my nearest companion. But I might have spared myself 
the effort. The voice has no chance in such a wind as one 
experiences while flying, and signs are of little use in such a 
situation. So I stared and stared, and drank in the beauty of 
it. And beautiful, indeed, the scene was. The cloud-snow 
was dazzling white, and in places the sun's rays gave it a fine, 
rich, golden glow. 

Crossing the Channel occupied a little over twenty minutes, 
which is pretty good going when you recollect the hours it takes 
by steamer. Ere long, we had sighted Cape Grisnez on the 
French coast, and were soon above it, heading straight inland for 
Marquise. Far beneath us again there appeared the old patch¬ 
work-quilt design, fields and roads and houses. We were in 
France. In a giant's stride, we had leapt across twenty-six 
miles of water from one coast to another. In a little while we 
should be having lunch in France, and be thinking of returning 
home for tea 1 It all seemed wonderful ; yet I remembered that 
men were doing this every day, taking machines backwards and 
forwards just as easily as any one of us jumps on a 'bus or tram 
and goes from one end of a city to the other. It may be that 
my boyhood's course of Jules Verne stimulated my sense of the 
marvellous in scientific invention and development. Certainly 
I can never cease to wonder at this swift conquest of the air, 
at this annihilation of space. If you ever read in the “ Boy's 
Own Paper ” Verne’s “ The Clipper of the Clouds ” or its 
sequel, ** The Master of the World,” you must have thought 


that the great French writer's projections were somewhat far¬ 
fetched. Yet here they are being realised gradually. The 
” Albatross '* has given place to the Handley-Page, the Sopwith, 
the Bleriot, and other famous makes of aeroplanes. And these 
travel greater distances than did Verne’s airships, and at a 
greater pace. I feel always a little sorry for the boys of to-day 
to whom the aeroplane has come' as an accomplished fact. 
They cannot feel the marvel of it as I do, remembering the 
experimental stages, the growth of the machine and its engines, 
and the thrills we older boys felt when a sensational step forward 
was made : when Bleriot first flew the Channel, for instance ; 
when another airman made the circuit of Great Britain. What 
cannot be done in the future ? Already I hear one expert con 
fidently predicting a non-stop voyage by aeroplane to America, 
and all within forty-eight hours. 

A good deal of these musings were occupying my mind as we 
travelled across the little stretch of France between the coast 
and the acceptance park at Marquise. Presently the latter 
came into view. The hangars showed up beneath us, we slowed 
a little, and gently spiralled down to the ground. There was a 
little bump, we alighted, bumped again and yet again, and then 
ran noisily, but easily, like a train running into a station, to 
our landing place. Here we scrambled down and through the 
manhole to the earth, flung off our heavy coats, helmets, and 
life-belts, and exchanged experiences. Our journey was over ; 
the flight had taken just forty-five minutes. All three planes 
had come safely across. It had been a successful and enjoyable 
trip, and we were as ready for lunch as the proverbial hunter. 

I haven't room here to tell you all about Marquise and the 
part it has played in helping to win the War. Perhaps in 
another article, which I hope to write, about an aviator's career, 
I shall have an opportunity. It is one of the many wonderful 
places where the Royal Air Force did such splendid work. Now 
that the War is over, we are beginning to learn much that was 
necessarily hidden from us during that period. Marquise, like 
other centres of activity, is coming into its own. 

After that ? Well, our party lunched, inspected as much as 
was possible in the time at its disposal, and then clambered 
back into its aeroplanes. Then we flew back to England, to 
an aerodrome near Richmond, making a trip of an hour and 
fifteen minutes. And my first flight in the air was accomplished. 
Some day I shall hope to make another similar trip. Bu,t, of 
course, we shall all be flying soon ! It will be a common thing 
to do. There will be nothing marvellous about it at all, and for 
that I shall be extremely sorry, because it won't seem anything 
of an adventure. And it really is one, you know. At least, 
it was so to me. A. L. H. 



The Haudley-Page aeroplane in which the trip was made. 
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6 4 An Elastic 

Defensive 
Manoeuvre/ 




A School Story. 

By PHILIP MACER-WRIGHT. 


How did the art and practice of camouflage originate? According to Our Entirely 
Irresponsible Artist, thusly:—VVe know that the camel is popularly styled the "Ship 
of the'Desert.” Consequently, when in danger of being attacked by marauding 
Bedouins, the wily Arab trader resorted to the expedient of dhow-rigging his patient 
auimal to deceive his enemies, who thereupon naturally fell into the error of supposing 
that the singular object they beheld on the sky-line was merely a mirage ! 


"■ FERRETS was in the veiy beginning of it, of course.” 
|H “ 1 say, Hervey, why was he called Ferrets ? ” 

1 Hervey and McKenzie Major grinned at each 

other and yawned elaborately. 

” It’s very good of us to take so much trouble over the 
newly-born one, don’t you think so ? ” said Hervey, when 
the yawns were completed. 

” Be grateful, young ’un," said McKenzie, administer^ 
ing a patronising kick to his brother—McKenzie Minor. 
*• Ferrets—so called because he once brought a ferret back 
to school with him. It bit sixteen of the fellows before 
its untimely end. Also, he was generally ferrety. Pro¬ 
ceed, Hervey.” 

The three boys were lying at the edge of a “ dugout," 
all their own, half way down the slope of a cliff that had 
been broken and scarred by a long succession of landslides, 
and was covered by gorse and rough grass. It had the 
advantage of being out of bounds. Before them was the 
great green plain of the sea, bearing a few fishing-smacks 
near the shore, a couple of steam trawlers (on H.M. service) 
farther out, and, dimly visible, larger craft—trailing long 
clouds of smoke—in mid-Channel. 

“ Ferrets was in the beginning of it all, of course,” 
Hervey proceeded, ” and no more interruptions, young 
Troubles-to-come, if you please. First of all he got us 
into trouble and then he planned the revenge. He was the 
prime instig—instig—what is it, Mac ? ” 

” Instigator,” said McKenzie. 

” Prime instigator. Don’t you set him up for your 
model, Mac Minor. The awful result of what he did (and 
we never blew on him) was that we all got gated at the mid¬ 
term, and the time-hallowed Besterton was inter—inter—’’ 

"-—dieted,” said McKenzie. 

" Interdicted. At first we were awfully wrath with 
Ferrets ; for, as I say. he got us into the row, although none 
of us gave him away. But, somehow or other, he worked 
upon our feelings and we finished up by looking at him as 
a first-class ’ero.” 

“ Said he had wrongs,” remarked McKenzie, ” and 
pleaded with surblime eloquence that although he could put 
up with them he could not pass by unnoticed the stain which 
Tyranny had cast on the House as a whole.” 

As I say, young ’un,” pursued Hervey, " don’t you 
go and set up Ferrets as your ’ero. All the same, Mac, 
he was right enough in sticking to it that the Head went a 
bit too far in stopping the Besterton. Ferrets got hold of 


that high falutin’ old word ‘ tradition ’ and played 
on it for all he was worth. The Besterton was 
‘ one of the most glorious traditions of the school ’ 
—that sort of stuff. Young Unbirched, do not, at 
your peril, interrupt my discourse with questions 
about the Besterton. All shall be revealed unto 
you if you live until the New Year, which I doubt. 
It is a paper chase. That is enough. It is 
indulged in by the Fourth and the Fifth, and the 
scum is allowed to participate, for the honour of the 
House and of Old England. That is enough for your un¬ 
developed brain. Well, the long and the short of it is that 
Ferrets starts a conspiracy to hold the Besterton whether 
we are gated or not. Those who could be trusted took a 
solemn oath of secrecy, and old Ferrets, with his fiendish 
ingen—ingen—” 

“ Give it up,” said McKenzie, after a pause. 

“ Fiendish ingenuitousness, and all that, decided that 
those who could not be trusted, and the kiddiest kids—” 

” He called them ‘ our weaker brethren.’ Remember 
that, Hervey ? " 

“Should be told at the last moment that the Head had 
surrendered and that the Besterton would be run after all.” 

" And didn’t some of them squirm when they found they 
were properly let in ! ” interrupted McKenzie. 

“ The paper was torn in Ferrets’ study, and Ferrets 
himself said he would be one of the hares. We thought 
that awfully great of him, but should certainly have 
suggested it if he hadn’t, eh, Mac ? Remember him stand¬ 
ing on the table during the meeting of the Council of Eight, 
and spouting Horatius Codes ? 

Now, who will stand on either hand, 

And be a hare with me ? 

" Jarvis, who shared Ferrets’ study, said he woHld be 
the other hare, and, somehow or other.no one tried to de¬ 
prive him of the honour.” 

“ You see, kid, in case we’re talking over your young 
head,” explained McKenzie Major, " we knew we were all 
in it, but felt that the hares were properly in it, and, after 
all, it was Ferrets’ bonfire, in a way. We’d simply got 
to put him iu a place of conspicuosity.” 

“ And none of us really liked Jarvis—except Ferrets.” 
Hervey went on. ” Tom Naylor, of the Fifth, came to 
our study after the Council of Eight broke up, and said 
what a splendid idea it would be if we let the hares start 
out on their merry way and didn’t follow ’em, but we scouted 
that as unworthy of a sportsman and a gentleman. Tom 
was awfully huffy because he seldom has ideas, and when 
he has no one will listen to ’em. 

" It was arranged that we would not risk changing into 
our running togs, and that directly after breakfast we would 
all meet at the bottom of Four Acre, under the trees. The 
paper was carried down to the appointed spot in the dead 
of night. Ferrets and Jarvis took counsel behind locked 
doors and made their plans. 
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“ The morning was an anxious time, I can tell you. The 
difficulty was to dodge the Sixth, who are always where 
they ain't wanted. But we scooted down so quickly 
alter breakfast that we had the place to ourselves. We 
pulled out the bags of paper from the ditch where they 
had been hidden and Ferrets and Jarvis slung them over 
their shoulders. Jarvis was in a bit of a funk and 
kicked one of the kids for cheering him, which is always 
a sure sign. 

“ Ferrets was deadly calm," Hervey went on, " but in 
a great hurry to be off. Naylor took out his stop-watch, 
which he swopped from me last term for a cricket-bat, 
and the hares set out as the chapel clock struck half-past 
eight. They had a narrow 
escape as they passed through 
the gate into the road, for 
bothered if the Head himsell 
wasn’t out on his ghastly tri¬ 
cycle, taking a constit—con- 
stitutioneral. As luck would 
have it, the old machine 
made a bee-line for the 
ditch-" 

" It always does,” said 
McKenzie. 

“ And while he was pick¬ 
ing out his venerable carcase 
Ferrets and partner were able 
to cross the road, dive down 
the Brumpit lane and get 
clear away. Fortunately, the 
Head decided he had had 
enough exercise for the day 
and took his box of Meccano 
home. It was great fun while 
it lasted, but it made us a bit 
anxious lest Ferrets should 
have a longer start than he 
was entitled to. Also, every 
moment was valuable if the 
hounds were also to get away 
without being spotted. In 
the end, the hounds set out 
and a quieter pack never 
began a hunt.” 

"Hervey, here, was 
whipper-in,” said McKenzie. 

" He shut the gate of Four 
Acre behind him as gently as 
if it had been the Head's 
study door.” 

" Not a hound held back,” 
said Hervey. " The Pack 
was complete, even down to 
Squirts." 

" We saw him through all 
right, didn’t we, Hervey ? " 

" He was sporty enough, 
but his coat was stuffed with 
books, and I’m sure he had a notion of clearing off on his 
own and writing sonnets. He dropped quite half-a-dozen 
books and four pencils during the run. He wrote some 
ripping stuff about the chase in the holidays, though, and 
sent it to Mac and me. 1 posted a copy on to Ferrets. 
His father is an M.P., and I got his address out of ' Who’s 
Who.’ 

" It was a jolly fine morning and we found it pretty 
hot running, I can tell you, in our ordinary togs. We had 
agreed, in order that the hounds should not have to scatter 
too near the village, that the scent should begin at the farther 
end of the Glebe field, behind the church. We picked it 
up easily enough and followed it by the path to Bicken 
Hall, and along the road towards Traston. Here we met 
our first check. A footpath crosses the road, and fifty 
yards farther on there is a little lane which leads to Deep 
Well and the Downs. After a bit, Spikey Rogers found the 
trail in the lane and it looked as though we were in for a 


real good pounding run. I had my work cut out collecting 
the hounds, which had been hunting the two paths, and a 
lot of us were well behind when we turned into the lane. 
Half-a-mile down the lane is the Deep Well and a farm¬ 
house. The farmer came out and cheered us on our way. 
That seemed a bit strange to some of us, for the farmer has 
never really loved us since the Besterton went over his best 
hayfield, against all rules, two years ago. In fact, I didn’t 
altogether like the look of the grin he gave us, although 
I didn’t properly understand it till later. At the bottom 
of the field below the farm is a small wood, and when you 
have got through the wood you come to a fairly broad 
stream, on the other side of which are the Downs. There 


was plenty of spoor in the field, but we got properly hung 
up in the wood and must have lost a solid half-hour 
hunting for it from bush to bush before one of the hounds 
had the sense to explore the clearing on the bank of the 
stream. ’ There, sure enough, we came upon the track 
again, or thought we did. Two neat little piles of it on the 
very edge of the water and two more on the bank. 

" It was a case of taking off boots and paddling across, 
for, as we were not in running togs, we couldn’t very well 
splash through any old how. Here the mystery began. 
We hunted that slope of the Downs till we got hot and 
angry. Hanbury, the huntsman, decided at last that the 
hares must have returned on their own tracks, and there 
was nothing for it but to paddle back across the stream. 
Once more we messed about the beastly wood and got more 
and more annoyed, but the only tracks we could find were 
the same ones we had found before. In the end, we went 
back to the farm and saw the farmer still grinning nastily 


“ As luek would have it, th; old machine made a bee-line for the ditch.” 
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at us from the gate" of his rickyard. When we reached the 
road we sat down in the shade and thought a bit, and told 
each other what we thought. And we wished that Ferrets 
and Jarvis could hear us. Hanbury called Naylor, Mac, 
and me, and one or two more, to a Council of War, and 
we decided reluctantly that Ferrets and Jarvis hadn’t 
played the game. What they had played was not quite 
clear to us then. Anyhow, there we were, well in a big 
scrape, with a choice of going back to the House and taking 
the consequences or seeing the thing through by painting 
the rest of the day as red as we could, and then taking 
the consequences. We jolly well knew there had got to be 
consequences.” 

” That’s a nice word, Hervey,” said Mac. 

” We played a rotten game called ‘ Consequences ’ 
at home last Christmas,” replied Hervey. “ At the end 
of the Council of War, Naylor proposed that we should all 
go down to the sea, go on the pier, and have ices and lots 
of grub and a bathe. He put it to the other fellows and 
it was carried unan—inan—” 

" Give it up,” said Mac. 

” Unan-im-erously,” said Hervey triumphantly, 
we had a high old time, for most 
of us happened to be flush. We all 
met on the beach at five o’clock— 
according to plan, as the Huns say— 
and dragged our weary feet 'ome- 
wards. We felt a little bit shaky, 
and I daresay some of us wished 
it was to-morrow, or yesterday, but 
we’d run the Besterton, or would have 
done but for that beastly Ferrets, 
and we were all in it. That was a 
great relief, wasn’t it, Mac ? And if 
there was to be a ringleader, we 
meant to see that Ferrets had his fair 
share of the glory. 

" The school was as quiet as death 
when we went in. Two or three of 
the Sixth saw us come in,, and we 
passed a couple of Prefects, but none 
of them said anything. Bunty Smith 
went to the House Matron, pretend¬ 
ing a stomach-ache, to find if she 
knew how the wind lay, and he came 
back and told us that Ferrets and 
Jarvis had both been to her with 
stomach-aches and seemed awfully 
cut up —she didn't say that, ' out of sorts ' I expect she 
said—about something; she didn't know exactly what. 
They were both in the sick bay, she said. Of course, we 
had already paid attentions to their study door, and it 
was jolly lucky for them they weren’t there. We’d just 
time to make ourselves look decent before call-over, 
and then the bell sounded. We all trooped into Hall, 
looking very meek. There was the Head at his desk, 
solemnly turning over papers. The Prefects were all 
there, as glum as owls. The masters looked sort of 
interested, particularly Long Viner, who is a double blue 
and no end of a sportsman. I nudged Mac and said,' We’re 
in for it, old man ! '" 

“And I nudged you back,” said the other, “and told 
you to instruct your grandmother.” 

" With your customarious politeness,” returned Hervey. 
"But the odds certainly looked against us, didn’t they ? 
Well, the roll was called, and there were only two absentees 
-—Ferrets and Jarvis. There was a tremendous hush while 
the Head walkecf up and down in front of his desk, polishing 
his spectacles. He came to a stop suddenly, put his spec¬ 
tacles on his nose, tucked his hands away under the tail of 
his gown, and began his speech to the troops. Mac, give 
your famous imitation.” 

McKenzie, nothing loth, rose from the ground, put on 
an imaginary pair of spectacles, tucked his hands away 
at the back of an imaginary gown, cleared his throat, and 
commenced. 

“ ’Hem, boys ! ” said McKenzie. “ To-day you have, 


according to the traditions—the traditions of the School—- 
run the—ah—Besterton." 

“ That absolutely paralysed us at the very start," ob¬ 
served Hervey. " Sorry to interrupt, old chap. Shan’t 
occur again.” 

“ I can tolerate no unseemly—ah—interruption from 
—the—'hem—small fry,” said Mac, continuing his famous | 
imitation. “ To proceed—’hem 1—You have run the 
Besterton. You have honoured the memory of one of our 
—ah—most cherished names on the school roll. In saying 
this it is with regret—ah—with deep regret—I have to 
note—er—to take public notice of the fact, that the 
Besterton has been run under—'hem—unusual—highly * 

unusual—indeed deplorable—circumstances." 

Here McKenzie stroked an imaginary whisker, while 
his young brother looked on admiringly and Hervey 
remarked, " Now we’re coming to it, eh, Mac ? " 

" Most deplorable—circumstances. Two names were 
called to-night which met with no—ah—response. They 
were the names of the boys who were elected by their 
fellows to be the— ’hem — hares. The deplorable circum¬ 
stances to which I have—'hem—alluded—alluded—are that 
the hares did not, apparently, consider 
the—ah—traditions which honoured 
them and which—’hem—which they 
should have honoured. These boys, 
in short, deserted from their post. I 
do not hesitate to declare that they 
played a part of—’hem—singular 
baseness ; singular — ha — baseness. 
There is one thing I have never 
tolerated and never will tolerate while 
I am in charge of this school. And 
that is baseness. 

' The worst form of baseness is that 
which makes a boy, or a man, seek to 
save his skin at the expense of 
another’s. I flatter myself—'hem— 
that tale-bearing and all that it—ah— 
connotes—does not exist in this school 
-—simply does not exist. I simply— 
will—not—have—it. Now, these two 
boys have thought fit to perpetrate an 
act of singular baseness. They did 
not' play the game,’ as you say; as— 
'hem— we say also. Leaving you, to 

adopt military phraseology-" 

“ How you remember those crack- 
jaw words beats me,” murmured Hervey. 

" Leaving you, to adopt military phraseology’,” con¬ 
tinued McKenzie with a pleased look, that melted into 
judicial solemnity, "with your flank in the air, they re¬ 
turned surrep—surrup—surreptitiously to their places, 
or what they supposed to be their places—'hem—in 
School. These stirring days in which we live call for 
—ah—dash, for dash, within—ah—limits, for courage and 
resource and spirit; not—ah—for baseness and—ah— 
pus—il—an—ionousness.” 

" Bravo ! old Mac ! ” exclaimed Hervey rapturously. 

" That’s a real good 'un.” 

" In some strange way these two misguided youths had 
formed the—ah—impression that the whole School, ex¬ 
cepting only the Sixth, was engaged upon a flagrant and 
unparalleled breaking of bounds. They seem to have— 
ah—conceived the idea that they alone of the whole school 
would earn the credit of—’hem—attending class. In their 
iniquitous hearts they saw great numbers of their fellows 
sacrificed to—ah—severe punishment. It was with the 
greatest astonishment they learned from the Prefects that 
the School, with my full sanction, was at that moment 
running the—ha—Besterton.” 

" The first Prefect they came across,” said Hervey, 

" actually flabbergasted them by asking them why they 
weren't running the Besterton ! ” 

" Remember how the Prefects broke out into wide grins 
when the Head came out with that ’ my full sanction ' “? ^ 

said McKenzie. 


" And 





®n Xife’s IRoafc. 


J UST be happy 1 Just be strong I 
Smile anil sing the road along I 
Other people treading near 
May know grief and pain and fear I 
Cheer them up I A bit of sun 
Is God’s will for everyone I 

Just be plucky—straight—and true— 
Just be “ hero ” 1 Grandly do 
Little wayside bits of weeding 1 
Clear that track where you are leading 1 
Scatter hope-seeds here and there I 
Scatter clean thoughts everywhere 1 

Some are weaklings: you, be strong I 
Smile and sing the road along ! 

LILLIAN GAKD. 
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" And we tried to look as though we knew it all along ? ” 
Hervey added. 

" To proceed,” said McKenzie, assuming again the peda¬ 
gogic mien. " I have come to the decision, unwillingly, 
that these two boys are not fit associates for—ha— 
gentlemen. They will not, for a certain period, share your 
labours or your—'hem—sports. 

" Now, regarding the Besterton. It was not run, I am 
informed, strictly according to rules. Rules are made— 
ah—in order that they may be obeyed. You indulged 
in certain—ah—irregularities—I may tell you at once that 
these I am prepared, under the peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances, to pass over. They will not, I am sure, 
be indulged in again. Had these two—er—misguided 
youths been correct in their—ah—impression, that the 
Besterton was being run against my wishes and in opposi¬ 
tion to my—ah—express commands, I need scarcely in¬ 
form you that I should have taken a most serious view 
of the matter. As it is, I have decided that the— 
ah—irregularities shall be passed over and forgotten— 
absolutely. I rely upon you to show by your earnest¬ 
ness and—'hem—seriousness of purpose, during the re¬ 
mainder of the term, that you attach as much importance 
to the—traditions of the School in regard to study as you 
do in regard to sport.” 

McKenzie resumed his seat by the others, with—" And at 
that prayers began, just as though nothing had happened.” 

" We didn’t know what to make of it,” said Hervey, 
taking up the tale, " but most of us felt the Old Man had 
come out strong as a first-rate sportsman, which we had 


never expected of him. Just as he was leaving Hall, Norris 
sang out 1 Three cheers for the Head ! ’ and we gave 
them with a will. He stood blinking at us through his 
spectacles, made a small bow, and went out. 

" What a sell to find you’d only done what you were 
allowed to do ! ” remarked McKenzie Minor. 

The elders winked knowingly at each other. " Shall 
we enlighten the child ? " said Mac’s brother. 

" By means of a brief discourse upon strategy,” Hervey 
replied. " We will not tell him of the rumour that the 
Head only gave us leave to run the Besterton after we 
had taken it. We will not repeat the yam that his anger 
against us turned to anger against Ferrets and Jarvis, and 
that our venerable chief then decided to make of them a 
sacrifice in expi—expi—something for the sins of the rest 
of us. We will not suppose that he funked coming up 
against the whole school for the second time in one week. 
We will rest content with repeating what we heard Harrop 
saying to another of the Prefects when he didn’t know we 
were listening. Harrop said it was ‘ a fine piece of strategy,’ 
The Head borrowed it, Harrop said, from that old French 
General who was on the right of Rheims when the Huns made 
their last offensive. When the Huns hit out the old General 
quietly nipped back to what was his real battle line. And 
when the Huns had enough of the hammering that was given 
them the old General nipped back and occupied his forward 
line again. An elastic defensive manoeuvre was what Harrop 
called it. I wrote it down and learnt it off by heart.” 

" And didn’t the Old Man make us swot during the rest 
of the term 1 ” said Mac. 
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A tfreat herd of Alailcan reindeer, in the Canadian North-Weit herds of caribou, many thousand 

Strange Stories from Canadian Wilds. 

Where Caribou and Moose are the Hunter’s Quarry. 

By FRANCIS J. DICKIE 
(Vancouver, B.C.). 


T HERE is much truth in old adages; and truth 
is stranger than fiction. For instance, if some 
writer in the " Boy’s Own Paper ” were to tell 
a story in which sailors on the Yukon River ran 
their steamer through a herd of caribou so thick that the 
ship had virtually to plough its way through a living wall 
of swimming animals ; and, further, that the sailors lassoed 
by the horns and drew aboard enough of these animals to 
afford crew and passengers, numbering a hundred, sufficient 
meat for a week—if a writer, I say, were to set down all 
this as part of a thrilling tale of fiction, the readers would 
say that such a tale was too absurd even to make good 
reading. Yet the above-quoted instance, curiously enough, 
is truth, not fiction, and happened in northern Canada in 
September, 1917. 

On about the last run of the season, the steamer " Alaska,” 
plying between Fairbanks, Alaska, and Dawson City, 
Yukon Territory, Canada, ran into a herd of swimming 
caribou, just a mile from Eagle City. The herd, estimated 
at some ten thousand, was part of a far vaster one, number¬ 
ing countless millions, that live in the northern wilderness 
regions of Canada, and the animals were on their annual 
Fall migration inland. The steamer, coming up the river, 
ran through part of the herd that were swimming the river, 
and sailors lassoed some of the animals by the horns, drew 
them aboard and killed them in sufficient numbers to last 
crew and passengers for a week. Unfortunately, no good 
picturis were secured of the incident. The one on the 
opposite page, taken from the lower deck, shows a few of 
the animals escaping ahead of the ship. 

The incident given above calls attention to a little-known 
fact : that up in the northern wilderness regions of Canada 
is existing the greatest single herd of wild animals in the 
world—the Barren Land caribou, a small herd of ten thou¬ 
sand of which the steamer “Alaska” ran into. While 
nothing but a very rough estimate has ever been made of 
these animals, so vast is the territory which they cover, 
scientists and naturalists have given their numbers as 
greater than were the buffalo at their greatest. This 


would make the caribou between 30,000,000 and 50,000,000 
head. The tremendousness of this total of living creatures 
fairly appals one, even with the knowledge that the land 
in which they roam comprises about a million square miles 
of territory. 

The writer, during a number of years of travelling in 
various part of the great northland, has heard many strange 
and wonderful tales from men who have seen some of the 
great travelling herds of the Barren Land caribou. Al¬ 
phonse Lamoreaux, a veteran of twenty-five wilderness 
years, and a man of undoubted veracity, told the writer 
the following : “I was camped at Fort Norman in the 
late spring of 1913, when the animals were beginning their 
annual migration to the Arctic Sea. At that time of the 
year, in these regions, it is daylight twenty-four hours of 
the day. For two weeks the animals were passing by 
within a quarter of a mile of my camp, every hour of the night 
and day. They marched in a loose order, spread over a 
distance of perhaps two hundred yards deep, and, as far 
as your eye could sec- to north and south, there was nothing 
but one swaying grey mass of on-coming bodies, an un¬ 
believable horde 1 ” 

Unfortunately the narrator, like all of the men who have 
had such rare views, was not equipped with a camera, and 
so no really good view of the passing of one of these herds 
has ever been taken. The writer, however, obtained a 
photo of some five hundred Alaskan reindeer, which are a 
species very similar to the Canadian caribou. The picture 
is shown, by way of giving a perspective. It will be 
noted that even this small herd appears to cover a large 
stretch of territory. The reader can then multiply this by 
two thousand times this herd, and will arrive at a fairly 
adequate idea of what one of these gieat herds looks like 
on the march. 

Colonel ” Buffalo ” Jones, a famous naturalist, gives the 
following report of viewing them from a hill near Lake 
Clinton-Colden, in Mackenzie Territory. He had a clear 
view either way for ten miles, and over it all was one solid 
mass of caribou. H. T. Munn, another celebrated traveller 
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lumber, roam the waste lands. 


saw a herd, which he watched for several days and estimated 
to number 2,000,000. Ernest Thompson Set on, noted 
animal writer and famous naturalist, upon returning 
recently from an extensive stay upon the Arctic prairies 
of Canada, gave to the Commission of Conservation of 
Canada an estimate placing the animals at 30,000,000 
head. 

And, living as they do in a lonely land that will never be 
inhabited by man, this vast herd of Barren Land caribou 
will likely escape the fate of the bison, which, but a 
century ago, roamed the prairies of the North American 
continent farther to the south in millions until ^their 
wanton slaughter began. 

Canada can fairly lay claim to be the home of the best 
big-game hunting in the world. And, though enormous 
tides of immigration have settled millions of acres of land 
that was wilderness a few short years ago, there are still 
endless miles of virgin country where wild animals, great 
and small, roam in large numbers. New Ontario has a large 
stretch of beautiful wilderness territory unequalled in the 
world. Here a combination of lakes and trees and rocks 
make a wild animal haven that is a sportsman's para¬ 
dise and an idyllic spot for the en¬ 
thusiastic naturalist and the camera- 
hunter. 

The completion through it of the 
Canadian Northern Transcontinental 
Railway recently made possible an easy 
reaching of some of the most remote 
and interesting country, as the road 
runs for some three hundred miles right 
through the best part of it. This is 
one of the best moose countries in the 
world, and men travel even from 
England to hunt in these regions. 

Since the building of the Canadian 
Northern some remarkable incidents 
have occurred with moose, which are 
as unusual as the above story of 
the steamer running into a herd of 
caribou. Of course, never having had 
any experience with trains and tracks, 
the poor moose could not be expected 
to know the danger of lying on the 
tracks. For' awhile this became a 
favourite resting-place for the animals. 

When the train drew near, the animal 
would rise and trot ahead between the 
rails. The most peculiar part of the 
thing was that the animal would not 


get off the track, but stuck doggedly between the rails, running 
stumbling over the hard footing of gravel and sleepers— unfamiliar roads 
to the feet of the big deer. Several times moose were run over; 
but in most cases, when exhausted by trying to keep ahead of the 
engine—which generally the engineers kind-heartedly slowed down— 
the moose would turn and offer fight. 

The terrifying size of its unknown opponent made no difference to the 
brave creature. Yet, such are the strange ways of animals, that on 
several occasions where the engineer climbed out of his cab and walked 
toward the moose, it immediately took flight, and this time left the 
rails. Countless stories of a similar nature have occurred on the Canadian 
Northern Railway through this new territory, all of which only goes 
once more to show what was stated in the opening paragraph of this 
article, that truth is stranger than fiction. 

On Rainy Lake, in the heart of the new Ontario Territory, two old 
hunters recently pulled off a feat which is unique in hunting annals. 
Best of all they took a third man along to get photographs of the 
affair, and the photographer had splendid luck, as may be seen from 
the remarkable photograph reproduced on the next page. First, 
however, before telling of the unusual hunt, it may be as well to 
relate a little natural history in case some readeis are not familiar 
with the habits of the moose. It is the most daring and powerful 
swimmer of all the deer family, and is exceedingly fond of water. In 
the summer, when the flies are bad, the animals spend long hours 
submerged to the nose in some little lake or slough. 

Just how far a moose can swim has long been a question 
that has been much discussed and argued over by men 
familiar with the wilds. Some declare that ten miles is 
possible to the animal if pressed. It is known fhal moose 
will often swim two and three miles from choice when desiring 
to make a short cut to some particular spot, which would 
otherwise require a long detour by land. 

On Rainy Lake, moose were often seen by the two old 
hunters swimming across an arm of water a couple of miles 
wide. They decided to stage a novel scene, with the moose 
as the chief actor. Watching their chance when one of 
the animals was well out in the lake, they cut it off by 
rowing in their canoe out from a point. By paddling hard 
they overtook it and ran alongside. Then the man in 
the bow of the canoe let himself slowly over the side of 
the craft. This is a very delicate feat, requiring much skill 
and long knowledge of a canoe, which is the trickiest and 
most unstable of all boats. Balancing his feet on the 
animal’s back and still holding to the sides of the canoe 
he measured his spring. The third of the photographs 

accompanying this 

—-- article shows this 

strikingly. 


Caribou crossing the Yukon. 

(A photograph taken from the deck of a river steamer.) 
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Riding a Moose in the Water. 

Then he sprang, throwing himself forward as a jockey 
rides a racing-horse. As he landed on its back, he 


caught two points of the sub¬ 
merged horns, as shown in the 
picture. , 

But a moose in the water 
and a mocse on land are two 
entirely different propositions, 
and the rider did not take any 
chances with his strange mount, 
but when close to shore threw 
himself off and was picked up 
by the canoe. Photo No. 3 is 
particularly interesting as it 
gives splendid photographic ex¬ 
ample of the peculiar method of 
swimming of the moose. With 
its head swung back, the animal 
moves through the water almost 
entirely submerged, only the 
tip of the nose- and the front 
of the horns being above the 
surface. 

Yes; truth is stranger than 
fiction, and to one who travels 
much over the face of the globe 
come the strangest and at first 
most unbelievable stories, which 
yet turn out to be true. The 
stories related above are evidences 
of this, and one is inclined to 
agree with the late Mr. William 
Shakespeare that there are 
" more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
our philosophy.” 


Fish that Sing. 


F ISH that sing ?—That make a musical sound or sounds ? 
Most of us put it down as a fairy tale. Yet it is fact, 
real fact. Of all the wonders in natural history none are 
so extraordinary as those to be found among the finny 
species of sea, lake, and river. Among them all there are none 
more remarkable than the musical fish that is to be heard north 
and south of the equator. It has been heard singing in salt, 
brackish, and fresh water. You find it in the Indian Ocean 
and all throughout the Eastern Archipelago, also in the Carib¬ 
bean Sea, and in the Pacific, off the coast o^Ecuador. 

In the West Indies and along the southern coast of the United 
States, the fish has received the name of the ‘'drummer” or, 
again, of the “ grunt,” from the fact that its notes, as heard in 
these waters, are like a simple drumming, or, as often, like the 
noiseof a steamerletting-off steam. But, off the coast of Ecuador 
the natives call it the " siren,” for its song, heard about sunset 
as a rule, and during the night, is very 
melodious. 

Again, on a calm evening off the coast 
of Burma, and in the 
fresh water of the Saru- 
moth River in Borneo, 
the notes of the singing- 
fish are often heard 
rising and falling like the 
strains of an Aeolian 
harp, softly played by 
the passing breath of 
wind. Some have com¬ 
pared its sounds to those 
of music carried on the 
wind from a distant 
shore. 

the musical fish is 
plentiful off the coast 
of Ceylon, and has been 
heard as far at sea as 
a hundred miles south¬ 
east of Colombo—not 


giving one long drumming note as with the West Indian 
species, but, like the ” siren,” sending out innumerable 
sounds like the gentle notes of the sweetest and lowest 
music. This strange sea melody is frequently heard, too, 
in the muddy creeks near Bombay, as well as at Vizagapatam, 
and along the Coromandel shore, but here the notes are 
different, being all of one pitch, and slow and drowsy in 
tone. 

The Cingaless fishermen declare that the musical sounds are 
sent out by certain kinds of shellfish. But it is generally agreed 
by zoologists that the singing-fish of the West Indies and the 
southern coast of the United States is the Pogonias Chromis, 
that is a large fish growing to almost five feet in length and 
swimming about in shoals only. In its gullet are three movable 
plates, serrated with large teeth, and it is conjectured that the 
action of these produces the musical sounds rising from the 
surface of the water. 

The probability is that there are at least 
two species of this remarkable fish : the 
Pogonias Chromis of the 
West Indies, giving out 
the monotonous drum¬ 
ming note, and a species 
not yet fixed that exists 
from the shores of Ecu¬ 
ador, across the Pacific, 
and into the Indian 
Ocean, which is the pro- 
ducerof a more melodious 
note. 

And so the ancients, 
after all, were not so 
wrong when, in their own 
pagan way, they were apt 
to believe in the existence 
of singing sea-sirens of 
whom their legends tell. 



N. Tourneur, 
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IN THE SECRET SEA 


Moving stealthily, I got to the door itself and looked 
into the passage. Yes, the door of the room was half 
open, as I had supposed, but of course I could not see 
within. To see anything at all I must use the window. 
I slipped on to the window, stooping to conceal myself ; 
then, standing a little back, I slowly rose upright and 
peered in. 

The small table which belonged to this room was usually 
kept under the window. It was there that Lord Barmouth 
had arranged and examined his specimens after each 
day's gathering. The bed in which Lewis slept had always 
stood almost exactly in the middle of the room. Now the 
positions had been changed. I could not see the bed at 
all, so concluded that it must have been pushed back, 
under the window. The table stood where the bed had 
been before, or even a little farther out ; and at the table 
sat the two men whose voices I could still hear. Lewis’s 
oil lamp was on the table between them. It carried a 
reading shade, but still threw their faces into striking 
relief. Before them was a bottle of wine, with a couple of 
glasses ajid other table utensils. They had been taking 
food, but had concluded their meal and were now talking 
over the remainder of their wine. 

Before I realised all this, I had recognised the men— 
yet not for a moment, for their heads were bare now, and 
I had never seen them bare before. The man on the right 
had very little hair, and that was almost white ; the other 
had much, and it hung to his collar and over his forehead in 
an iron-grey mass. The one face was keen and grey and 
alert, the other was dark, sombre, and powerful, with eyes 
deeply set beneath heavy brows and hidden behind large, 
thick lenses. The one man was small and quick of move¬ 
ment, the other was large and strong and ponderous. Yes, 
I knew them quite well after that first pause to adjust 
my impressions. The one was Captain Stuart Jackson 
of the “ Maud Muller," and the other was his companion, 
the slow-tongued Professor of Geology. 

I wonder still why at this discovery I did not give an 
exclamation of pleasure and relief, and rush in to greet 
them. It would have been a natural thing to do, seeing 
that their coming was the one thing that we had looked 
forward to. What prevented me—what saved me—was 
nothing more, I believe, than some sudden joyous upsurging 
of a spirit of mischief, the result, partly, of relief at what 
I saw. I did not give a shout and rush pellmell into the 
house. After the first shock of discovery I stood still, 
to realise what this news would mean for all of us. Then 
I moved silently to the door. I would not rush in all at 
once ; I would wait until they reached some convenient 
point in their talk, some point which would give me an 
opening for a dramatic appearance. Then I would show 
myself suddenly and effectively. 

The plan was easy of execution. The front door was 
wide open, and the door of the room in which they sat 
was ajar. I had but to slip into the passage and wait there 
unseen until my chance came. Well, I did all that, without 
difficulty and without a sound to betray my presence. I 
moved up the passage to within a yard of the inner door. 
There I could hear quite distinctly what the men were 
saying. From their door the lamp sent a shaft of light 
across the boarded passage just a yard from my feet ; 
and beyond that shaft of light the passage ran on in the 
darkness to the back door of the little bungalow. 

I did not begin at once to hear what the speakers were 
saying, because my attention was caught by something 
else. There was something on the floor, it seemed to me, 
in the darkness of the passage, just beyond that shaft of 
light—something huddled and untidy and formless. Of 
course I dared not cross the doorway to see what it was, 
but I peered at it curiously. It seemed to be a garment 
of some kind—possibly a cloak or a topcoat which one 
of the visitors might have thrown down there for want of 
a better place. But I had not entertained that suggestion 
for a few seconds before I abandoned it under a strange, 
sudden sense of consternation. My eyes were growing 
mere accustomed to the shadows. On the boards at the 
nearer side of that formless heap there was something that 


seemed almost white in contrast with a dark, uneven 
patch in which it lay. The white thing was, or seemed ' 
to be, a human hand, tightly clenched . . . and the dark 
patch beneath it—what was that ? Was it a stain of 
water ? 

I held my breath. I began to be very much afraid. I 
could not think—I did not know what to think. ... So 
for a space of almost a minute, and then one clear thought 
came. ... A human hand ? If what I saw were really 
a human hand, that-formless heap in the shadows could 
not be a cloak or coat. ... It must be a man. . . . 

Then horror began to steal over me, driving out the 
paler emotion of fear. A man ? No man would choose 
such a place to lie down in . . . and that formless heap 
was without breath or stir. If a man at all, it was a dead 
man. And that stain—the stain in which the clenched hand 
seemed to be lying. Water ? 

And then in the silence—the silence of my own horror— 
a small but intense thing in that greater silence that was 
everywhere—I heard one sentence from within the room. 

It was the first clear sentence that I had caught, and it 
was spoken in the hard, metallic voice of Captain Jackson : 

“ But I don't like blood ! ” 

It was like an answer to my unspoken question, and 
though it was an awful answer, it did me good. It turned 
my thoughts from that silent, huddled heap in the shadows, 
it checked the Acted of horror that was about to overwhelm 
me. It was'like a sudden dash of cold water to a man who 
is fainting—and I made an effort to regain my self-control. 
Instantly I was alert, watchful, cunning. The key to 
the mystery in the passage was within the room—if I 
wanted it. And I knew that I wanted it I 

The Captain’s words were answered by a laugh that 
was little more than a grunt. The answer irritated the 
little man, and he spoke up still more clearly. I moved 
a little, so that I could just see the speakers as they sat. 

The Captain had his back to me, and the Professor sat 
sideways at the table, not looking at his companion, but 
downwards at the Aoor near him. 

“ No," said Captain Jackson defiantly, " I don’t like 
blood. And I think, sir, that you should have avoided 
that bit of business. There was no real need for it.” 

The Professor did not look up even now, but he did 
answer in words. 

"Don’t be a fool,” he said deliberately. “ It was not 
a man—it was a mere ghost—a shadow. I have simply 
released him from prison. Besides, what could I do ? 

As long as he lived we could not touch the prize. He had 
a pistol, as you know. All that he knew was that he was 
here on guard—but he did know that.” 

It was plain, patient, convincing reasoning, every sen¬ 
tence like the blow of a hammer. Captain Jackson did not 
answer for a moment, and when he did answer he had 
shifted his ground. 

" All the same, it was a pity. If anyone came to know 
of it, the whole business would be spoilt." 

" Yes, it was a pity," answered the deep, deliberate 1 
voice slowly. “ But no one but ourselves will ever know 
of it. And it is as useless to discuss the impossible as 
it is to regret the irrevocable.” 

The Captain seemed impressed by the passionless weight 
of the argument. He drank from his .-Jass, and as he 
raised his arm to do so I saw that his revolver lay upon 
the table close to his hand, under the lamp. It was only- 
then that I remembered that my own revolver was far 
away. Oh, what a heedless ass I had been ! And after 
drinking he again changed the point of attack. 

“ I own, Professor, that you’re never at a loss for an 
answer,” he said grudgingly. “ And there's always a big 
reason in what you say. . . . But one has to take accidents 
into account, you know . . . for accidents will happen.” 

“ Not in this case,” said the Professor. “ Everything 
is arranged." 

" Yes, of course, as far as it can be. And I’m bound 
to say that as an arranger you lake a lot of beating. But 
there’s that passage out through the cavern. I don’t like 
it a bit. And it would be a queer end if we landed with ' 
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our cargo at the bottom of the sea. Yet that’s just the 
sort of accident that does happen, you know." 

Then the Professor raised his head and gave his com¬ 
panion a long, deliberate look through those thick lenses 
of his. " I leave the cavern to you," he said. “ It' is 
your business. But I have no fear of that. We shall 
reach the ship quite safely." 

There was a pause. “ And after that ? " asked the 
Captain in a lower tone. 

" And after that, home, to examine the prize—as I 
have already said. And, further, as I have already said, 
Jackson, a reward for you that will make you rich for life— 
if our prize does not prove a disappointment.” 

Captain Jackson was again silenced—but only for a 
moment. And now I gathered—partly from his tone of 
voice, partly from the studied patience of his companion— 
that he was a little under the influence of the wine he had 
taken. 

“ And If it doesn’t prove a disappointment ? ’’ he asked 
persistently. " What then, Professor ? It will be a big 
prize, won’t it ? And where will it go ? Will you hand 
it over to the dagoes w'ho own this bit of rock, or will you 
hunt up the heirs of the poor fellow who first found the 
secret out, and share with them ? Is it any use asking such 
a question as that ? ’’ 

Once again that steady, piercing glance, though it w'as 
accompanied this time by a grim smile. And the Professor 
replied without a sign of emotion— 

“ It is not much use, Jackson, unless I choose to answer. 
My advice would be against questions. In your place I 
should earn my reward and resolve to enjoy it afterwards— 
without troubling about other people’s business ; and the 
rest of this affair is other people's business.” 

Captain Jackson gave a slight laugh. He was not annoyed 
—indeed, it was easy to see that he was presuming upon 
the patience of his powerful confederate, feeling, perhaps, 
that he was in a position of advantage. And now he went 
a little further, as a small man will do when he feels that 
he may. 

" That’s straight talk,” he said, " and I like it. Yes, 
I like it. All the same, Professor, you won’t mind my 
making a guess. You're not going to report this matter 
to the Brazilians, nor to Uncle Sam, either. If I may 
mention it, you’ve got other plans, laid long ago. If you 
aren’t a good son of the Fatherland, I’ll swallow my ship, 
funnels and all ; and I guess there's a war-chest somewhere 
in Europe—say at Potsdam—that will be all the heavier 
for your visit to this old rock. Mind, I’m not inquisitive— 


not a bit of it—and the quarrels of little Europe are nothing 
to me. But tell me now. am I on the right track ? " 

For a moment the Professor seemed to consider, his great 
head bowed, his shoulders humped, his arm resting idly on 
the table. Then, slowly, he rose, until his powerful form 
towered over table and Captain like some great, sinister 
shadow. And this time, when he spoke, I noticed a change 
in his accent. Before, he had spoken the most perfect 
plain English—the English of an educated man. But now 
there was a new note in his speech, a note that was 
unmistakable to anyone who had met so many Germans 
as I had. 

" If you’re on that track, Captain Jackson," he said, 
" it will be well for you to get off it. You may meet 
something on the line—something that will go over you 
before you know what is happening. That something, 
sir, has little mercy for things that stand in the way. It 
marches on resistlessly, because it moves by the Will of 
God. What else, do you think, brought me to my discovery 
this day—this day, when the secret was about to be lost 
for ever ? Let me beg of you, Jackson, to take your reward 
and be silent. You must not stand in the way ! " 

Captain Jackson came to his senses. In his grumbling 
reply he showed a subdued temper, to say the least of it. 

" Oh, all right,” he said. “ No offence meant. After 
all, it’s your affair, not mine. But I shouldn't talk about 
the Will of God in that cocksure way. God has a pretty 
wide sleeve, He has, and you never know what’s in it. . . . 
Still, that’s a matter of taste. . . . But are we going to 
stay here all night, with that ghost, as you call it, or that 
ghost of a ghost, lying in the passage there ? ” 

” Why not ? It doesn’t trouble me,” saidDelling. “ But 
if you don’t like it, throw it into the water." 

" No, sir, not I. I tell you I don't like blood. I shall 
be much obliged if you will do it yourself. It ought to 
be done.” 

The Professor gave a grunt of contempt as he turned. In 
the stir of his movement I stealthily retreated from my 
post and reached the door of the bungalow. A moment 
later I was peering from behind a great boulder that stood 
back in the shadows ten yards away. 

From that point of vantage I saw, a minute afterwards, a 
tall, powerful figure issue from the doorway, heavily laden 
with some shapeless burden which it was impossible to 
distinguish but impossible to mistake. Immediately, I 
heard a dull, sullen splash from the little landing stage. 
Then the man returned, went into the bungalow, and closed 
the door behind him. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE END OF THE " PLYNLIMMON 


R ALPH Oliver and Charlie had grown a 
little anxious about me. I had been 
gone nearly two hours, though we had 
calculated that I could reach the bunga¬ 
low and return in the boat in about half that 
time. Expecting me in the boat, they gave all 
their attention to the sea, and after a long, long 
silence they thought they heard some sound 
from the other end of the stretch of water. 
Undoubtedly, what they did hear was the splash 
of poor Richard Lewis’s burial. 

Their wait after that was tense with expecta¬ 
tion and confidence. They felt sure that I was 
on the way ; and so I was, but not- at all as 
they supposed; and it was nearly an hour 
before I stumbled upon them at last along the 
beach, incoherent, breathless, exhausted—almost 
dead, indeed, from fatigue, but almost mad from 
rage and fear. Perhaps you can imagine their 
amazement when I gasped out my wild story. 

"The bungalow—robbers—murderers ! 
They’ve killed poor Lewis—and thrown him into 
the sea 1 " 



“ From that point of vantage I saw, a minute afterwards, a tall, powerful 
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They thought me crazy at first—partly because I looked 
it : and it was only when Oliver got a grip of me and shook 
me, that I began tosee the need of self-control and a rational 
story. So I waited until I had recovered my breath, a process 
which Charlie assisted by a small dose from a spirit flask ; 
and then, kneeling there on the blankets in the dark, I 
told my tale again at much greater length but with no 
lessening of its sensationalism. 

I could see their faces, grey-white in the darkness, but 
it was difficult to see their expressions. Nevertheless, their 
attitude told me enough, it was so tense, so strained. When 
the story was told there was a flood of questions, which I 
answered as well as I could ; then they settled down to it 
and accepted it, and in a way discussed it, but only in a way. 
And it was easy to see that while Ralph Oliver was shocked 
and distressed by the fate that had befallen poor old Lewis, 
he had other emotions which we did not share. He did not 
wax indignant and talk of an immediate and thorough 
vengeance. His thoughts went farther and deeper than that. 

It’s useless to talk of an attack," he said at last, in his 
definite way. " For one thing, I'm no good for a forced 
march with this foot of mine ; and for another thing, it 
wouldn't be war.” 

" We have two revolvers," I protested feebly. 

" So have they, Frank, if not more ; and they know 



figure issue from the doorway, heavily laden with some 
shapeless burden.” 


> better how to use them. Why, if you went anywhere near 
they could pot you through the windows. And they 
r would, too." 

' r “ But poor old Lewis ? ” 

' " Yes, poor old Lewis. It is a wicked murder, and it 

' shall be paid for if there is a God in Heaven. But we 
? mustn’t throw other lives after his. We must play a longer 
game than that. Those men are master players, unless 
I’m mistaken ! " 

Then Charlie broke in : " Especially the rrofessor," he 
•aid suddenly. 

Ralph nodded. Then I became a little impressed, and 


ceased to clamour. We were in touch with big things. It 
was plain in our leader’s face. 

“ What shall we do, then ? " I asked dubiously. 

“ We must get back from the beach,” said Ralph, 
“ otherwise they will see us when light comes—and if 
they once see us they must destroy us. . . . One murder, 
you see, makes others necessary. . . . We must find a 
shelter among the rocks behind, and in the morning see 
what happens. Then we shall know what to do for the 
best." 

It was plain, sound sense, every word—no heroics, but 
plain, sound sense ; but though it was plain, sound sense 
and no heroics, it was also a declaration of relentless war 
by a man who would not be easily beaten. When I saw 
this I gave in, as I always did, to the wiser and cooler 
mind ; and in my heart I resolved to fight this campaign 
under the guidance of that mind to the very end, wherever 
that mind might lead me. 

So we moved at once, in a nightmare kind of way and 
with considerable difficulty, to a safer place," just a little 
way back among the rocks through which we had come. 
We dared not show' a light, of course, and practically had 
to feel our way to a sheltered comer between two great 
boulders, where we could again spread our blankets in 
some kind of comfort. Once settled, we had a little medical 
work to do, for Ralph’s foot was somewhat painful, and 
it was necessary to prevent it from becoming more so. 
We did this, under his direction, by making and applying 
a succession of cold water compresses, these being strips of 
cloth soaked in a pool of rain water and bound tightly 
around the foot. It was only by this means, he assured 
us afterwards, that he was saved from becoming a helpless 
cripple for days. 

This task kept us employed, and perhaps that was just 
as w r ell since it was so difficult to sleep. But we were 
interested as well as employed, for while we worked and 
waited we also talked, and Ralph showed us where his 
thoughts were moving. 

" They will go in the morning,” he said. " Most likely 
they are only waiting for the tide. They wouldn’t venture 
the cavern in the dark, anyway. The boat you saw, 
Frank, must have been their little steam launch. They 
had one on their ship, if you remember.” 

" Yes,” I said. " I saw it." 

“ And when they are gone we can go to the bungalow 
at our leisure. It isn’t at all likely that they’ll come 
back—from what you heard them say. They’ve got 
what they wanted, and they’ll only be anxious to get 
away.” 

” But what was it that they wanted ? ’’ I cried eagerly. 
" What was the prize—the discovery—that Delling was 
talking about ? 

Ralph was silent a moment. “ Well,” he said at last, 
very deliberately, " I have an idea about that, but I don’t 
want to mention it until I get more evidence. They 
didn’t seem quite certain themselves, if you remember— 
they talked about the possibility of being disappointed. 
But when I’ve had a chance of looking round the bungalow 
again I’ll be able to tell you for certain.” 

There was an idea in my mind, too—and perhaps some¬ 
thing more definite than an idea ; but seeing that he put 
it in that way, I decided to keep the matter to myself for 
the present. Only Charlie carried it a step farther. 

“ It must be something good, in their opinion," he said, 
” or they would not do a murder for it.” 

Ralph assented. " Yes. But at the same time you 
must remember that a man like Delling doesn’t think of 
a human life in the same way as we do. For one thing, he 
is a scientist, and men of science have their own standards, 
which would often shock other people. For another thing, 
he is a German ; and I don’t think it is easy to realise 
how little value a German with real German ideas will 
place on human life. You heard what he said, Frank. 
The ‘ something ’ marches on to its destiny regardless of 
all that may be in the way. And the something he spoke 
of is probably the one thing for which he lives and breathes 
—Imperial Germany.” 
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" But why is he living in South America ? ” I cried. 
" Why doesn’t he stay in his precious Fatherland ? ” 

“ Doesn’t the Fatherland send its children everywhere ? 
Is there any city in the world where they are not a power ? 
You find the man here, anyway, under authority from 
the Power that nominally owns the island. You may be 
sure that he found it easy to get that authority when he 
was serving that Power in a scientific capacity. Such 
men make long plans.” 

The story seemed to be reaching out into unsuspected 
places. " But he got into danger when he killed poor 
old Lewis," I said. ” If it were ever discovered he could 
be arrested and punished. Where would his plans be 
then ? ’’ 

“ Yes," agreed Oliver. " And yet he felt very safe— 
when he did it. -The only witness was the Captain—they 
did not dream of anyone else being near—and the Captain, 
you may be sure, is ready to swear anything. They may 
claim that it was an accident, 


Anyway, I heard that noise without really hearing it ani 
without being disturbed. Then I slept long and soundly. 

When I woke at last it was because something ha< 
touched me—that something being Ralph Oliver’s hand 
Afterwards he said that he had difficulty in rousing me 
but it seemed to me that I was broad awake at the firs 
touch. And I discovered that the day was broad awake 
too, and that the day’s record of adventure and peri 
had begun. Ralph, lying flat on his stomach, was peerin 
out between the boulders, watching something on th 
other side. 

“ Don’t make a noise," he said. " And don’t show ; 
finger on any account. You must see without bein 
seen." 

I was fully alert now. Smiling a little to see that Charli 
was still asleep, I threw myself down and crawled to th 
other end of the great boulder which had sheltered us 
There, in a moment or two, I found a convenient peepin] 


or, at the worst, that a shot was 
fired in self-defence. Lewis, you 
know, had a' revolver, and would 
have died to defend his master’s 
property. Undoubtedly, he did 
die in that way. For the prosecu¬ 
tion, Frank, there would be only 
your report of a conversation 
overheard. See ? ” 

I saw and understood. The 
case was not so clear as I had 
supposed. Presently, however, 
I touched upon another remark 
in that overheard conversation. 

" About the discovery," I 
■aid. “ What do you think he 
meant by saying that in another 
week it would have been too 
late—too late for ever ? " 

" Ah ! that I cannot say. I 
have been thinking it over, but 
can’t get a clue. Perhaps it will 
turn up later." 

So we talked and reasoned, 
going round and round the sub¬ 
ject again and again until we 
could no longer hold out against 
the claims of nature. Charlie 
was the first to fall asleep, and 
when we saw his head drop on 
to the blanket we ceased to talk 
so that he might sleep undis¬ 
turbed. Then Ralph, his foot a 
little easier now, also began to 
nod, and I smiled to see him 
succumb so soon. I did not in¬ 
tend to give way at all if I could 
help it . . . but it would not 
matter if I did. I should be 
certain to wake early enough in 
the morning. 

That, of course, was the begin¬ 
ning of the end for me, and in 
about five minutes, probably, I 
was as safe within the land of 
Nod as the other two. Just as 
I was over the borders I seemed 
to hear something, as I remem¬ 
bered next morning, but 1 did 
not hear it with sufficient cer¬ 
tainty to be roused by it. It 
was some sound from the Secret 
Sea, some loud lapping of the 
water on the gritty beach ; but 
it was not a disturbing sound, 
and no doubt my drowsy mind 
succeeded in fitting it neatly 
into the mosaic of slumberland. 
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place which gave me a full view of the Secret Sea right away 
to the mouth of the great cavern which was its only outlet. 

It lay evil and murky in the grey morning, but I was 
accustomed to that appearance, and did not give it a 
thought. Naturally, all my eyes were for the living things 
in that still picture, and until they had gone I had no 
attention to give to anything else. And these were the 
things I saw : first, the bungalow on the beach, with a 
thin column of smoke rising from it ; next, a boat putting 
off from the little landing stage and making straight for 
the mouth of the cavern. There were two men in the 
boat, one big and the other small, and they had no need of 
either sail or oars. In the water near them floated several 
objects which I could not make out, and which they 
did not seem to notice at all. They had their faces to the 
cavern, and never once looked back. Indeed, in two 
minutes from my 
first look the boat 
had vanished into 
the cavern mouth 
riding smoothly and 
surely on the face 
of the full tide. 

Then there was 
only the bungalow 
with its thickening 
column of smoke, 
and the grim, 
shadowed sea, with 
those indistinctly 
visible floating ob¬ 
jects. Only- 

Then I saw that 
there was something 
wrong with the 
picture, something 
strangely unfami¬ 
liar. I stared, 
blinked, stared 
again. What was 
missing from it ? 

And with a rush and 
a shock the truth 
came home to me 
just two seconds before Ralph Oliver told it in four hoarse, 
astonished words : 

" The ‘ Plynlimmon ' is gone ! ” 

Yes. That was the thing that was wrong with the 
picture. The beautiful ship had vanished. It was almost 
incredible—indeed, it was quite incredible at first—but we 
could not long doubt the testimony of our own eyes. The 
" Plynlimmon" was no longer at her moorings in the 
Secret Sea. She had utterly vanished. 

"They must have taken her out,” I cried wildly and 
foolishly. At that cry Charlie woke and sat up. But 
we did not heed him, for at the same moment Oliver 
turned a pale, shocked face to answer me. 


“ That would be impossible," he said. " She has been 
sunk. They've scuttled her ! ” 

He was beside me now, and all three of us were gazing 
out together. Ralph, however, was fast settling down 
to a clear view of this new feature of the case. 

" She was there last night,” he went on. “ We all saw 
her. But we did not see her closely enough to notice that 
she was going down. The Captain would know how to do 
the trick, and she filled gradually and sank in the night.” 

" I heard something,” I broke in. " Some indistinct 
noise first, and then the lapping of quite big waves, it 
seemed to be. But I was already half asleep then.” 

" That noise was the sinking of the ' Plynlimmon 1 ' The 
devils ! ” 

Charlie and I gazed at each other blankly. But things 
moving rapidly with us now, and there was 

little time for 
stupefaction. Sud¬ 
denly Ralph gave 
a cry : 

"Good heavens! 
They’ve fired the 
bungalow, too ! ” 

It did not take a 
moment to realise 
it. That thickening 
column of smoke 
was not the sign of 
an ordinary fire in 
old Lewis’s cooking 
stove. Indeed, it 
did not rise from 
the chimney at all. 
as we saw now. It 
issued from the win¬ 
dows of the little 
house, and hung 
around the corners 
of the building un¬ 
certainly before it 
gathered into a 
column abo ve. 
Ralph gave a 
groan. 

“ And I can’t run,” he said. " Look here, boys, you’ll 
have to do it yourselves. Here, take the revolvers and 
start. If those villains come back, shoot them on sight— 
but try to save the bungalow. If it isn’t to© late to get 
inside, try to smother the fire with the rugs and things. 
Get the tins of oil out of the way, anyhow, and save all the 
provisions you can move. They may be life and death 
to us. Be careful—but do your level best. I’ll follow 
as fast as I can.” 

We did not need a second order, nor did we pause to 
say good-bye. But as we darted off we heard him mutter 
once more in a savage undertone : 

" Oh, the devils, the devils ! ” 


were 



(See page 268.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OUR SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


’LL give you ten yards,” gasped Charlie, “ and 
beat you by twenty.” 

We ran a hundred‘yards before I returned an 
answer. Then it was something rude about 
" bluS and bunkum on a diet of apples” ; whereat Charlie 
gave his inevitable grin and increased his lead. 

He was rather more than twenty yards ahead when we 
reached the bungalow, but neither of us mentioned the fact. 
I had done the journey twice on the previous night, but the 
need for haste was greater now than it had been then. 
I might almost say that we never paused to take breath, 
but nerved ourselves to keep pounding on till the goal 
was reached; and when we reached it there was no time 
for anything but work. 


The bungalow was not in a blaze—that we saw long 
before we reached it. Smoke was coming quite thickly 
through the farther window, that of the room in which 
the men had sat last night over their wine, and there was 
also a thin stream issuing from the window of the other 
room and from the open door ; but there was no fire 
visible. When I came up Charlie was already inside 
the passage, trying to distinguish things in a room which 
was full of smoke. He had just succeeded in coming to a 
conclusion, and I think we both saw at the same instant 
that curling, licking flame which was the real danger. It was 
struggling among a heap of something on the floor—some¬ 
thing which we afterwards discovered to be torn-up papers 
and books and bedclothes liberally spattered with oil. 
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"I saw next, a boat putting off from the little landing stage and making straight for the mouth of the cavern." 

(See page 271.) 


We dealt with that flame in a workmanlike fashion, 
smothering it under the rug from the next room and giving 
it our undivided attention till it was done for. Then we 
scattered the smouldering papers, threw the oiled bed¬ 
clothes outside, and gradually cleared the place of smoke. 
After that we had time to take breath. 

“Another ten minutes," said Charlie, “and it would 
have been too late. It was just taking hold. They made 
the mistake of lighting their fire with too much paper." 

“ They didn’t know we were going to interfere, ” I answered 
grimly. “ It w'ould have been a very good fire if we hadn't 
turned up. . . Hullo—look at that ? ” 

“ That ” was something which neither of us had noticed 
before, because it was exactly under the little table. It 
was a very curious something, being neither more nor less 
than a hole in the boarding of the floor—a very neat, square 
hole, cut in two of the boards and previously concealed 
by a rug. 

“ It looks like a hole,” said Charlie solemnly. “ Very 
much like a hole. See, there’s the piece of board that 
fits it." 

The board was standing against the wall of the room. 
I went over and moved the table to look down. But if 
I had entertained for a moment—as I had—some un- 
nameable fear, it was quite unnecessary. The hole was 
simply empty. 

“ Old Lewis’s bed used to stand there,” I said. " And 
there was the rug as well. I expect the bed was put there 
purposely. It always seemed to me queer to have the bed 
stuck there, right in the middle of the room.” 

” H’m,” said Charlie dryly. " That was what the robbers 
thought, no doubt. So they began to investigate, and 
old Lew'is proved a bit of a nuisance—and died ! But 
what on earth could have been hidden there ? " 

What, indeed ? I could not tell for certain, and I v r as 
not yet ready to utter my hazy ideas on the subject. They 
might prove so absurdly wide of the mark. 

' " We’d better go and meet Oliver," I said evasively. 
" He’ll want a little help. ' And when he comes he'll find 
the key to all this in less than no time.” 

So we went to meet Oliver, whom we found toiling along 


the beach half a mile off; and by the time we had told 
him all about the fire he was almost on the threshold of the 
bungalow itself. Once inside, he took a chair and surveyed 
the scene with mingled approval, dismay, and bewilderment. 

“ My word 1 ’’ he said. " They really did mean to make 
an end of things. They killed the man, scuttled the ship, 
and tried to destroy the records in the burning house. 
That’s what I call thorough.” 

It was the bitterness of the tone that caught my attention 
—a bitterness quite unlike Ralph Oliver; but as soon as 
he had spoken I noticed his look, and it was a grey, drawn 
look that has haunted me ever since. When I have to think 
of helpless anger and despair and fierce indignation terribly 
mingled, that look comes at once to my mind. 

“ It would have been,” said Charlie, “ if you hadn’t 
sent us along so smartly. But we've done them down this 
time.” 

Ralph Oliver gave a crooked little smile. “Anyhow,” 
he said, “ we can see what they have left for us. They 
have tried to burn a lot of books. I think I’ll tidy up 
a bit, Frank, w'hile you get breakfast out. What do 
you say ? ” 

Charlie and I said “ Yes ’’ with striking unanimity, and 
then I led my chum out to the kitchen to show him round 
and to commandeer his help. It was a much more interest¬ 
ing task than collecting the scorched fragments of a number 
of books. Indeed, we were quite pleasantly employed in the 
kitchen, despite the tragic shadow that came now' and again 
to haunt us, and we thought no more about Oliver till w r e 
were ready to call him. Then, instead of calling him, I went 
to fetch him, and fbund him sitting in the chair at the little 
table. Before him were the torn sheets of some kind of 
manuscript book, but he had finished his work upon them 
and was staring intently through the window. And his 
face still wore that drawn, anxious look which I had 
noticed before, 

" Breakfast is served, sir,” I said, with mock humility. 

“ Thanks, my lad. It is welcome news." 

He limped across to the other room, leaning on my 
shoulder. It seemed to me that our leader had suddenly 
become old and worn, and for a moment even Charlie’s high 
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spirits were a little damped. But then Oliver pulled him¬ 
self together and made an effort to take his old place. 

" I fairly hugged myself," said Charlie, " when I saw this 
little house. 1 could almost have fancied myself in Ben- 
fleet, old chap, where they have some little shanties just 
like this. And the very thought of home warmed my heart 
till it burned." 

That one word, home, set all my fancies racing. In¬ 
stantly I was hot on ways and means, only to come to a dead 
6 top with a startled question : 

“ Why, where's the dinghy ? ” 

Ralph Oliver, however, had done this bit of thinking 
before me. " It’s gone," he said. " Probably sunk.” 

" Sunk 1 " I stared at him. “ But we’re quite helpless 
without it,” I protested. “ We can’t get out of the hole 
at all.” 

“ No,” said Ralph calmly. ” We can't—at present.” 

It was not the calmness of despair, evidently, though 
it sounded a bit like it. Indeed, he was already recovering 
after the shock he had suffered in a splendid silence. “ Not 
that way, I mean,” he said. " We’ll have to discuss 
another way, that’s all ... a little more meat, please, 
Frank. This is the business of the moment.” 

So that shock passed into acceptance, as so many others 
had done, and we proceeded with our breakfast. But as 
we proceeded I reflected that Ralph must have gone into 
the question of breakfasts, too, during his half-hour in the 
other room. Knowing Lewis’s methods he probably knew 
pretty well how many breakfasts we should find in the old 
man’s stock of provisions. For the ship and all her stores 
had disappeared. 

At the end of the meal he made certain by a quick but 
thorough survey of the larder. Then he told us all his mind, 
taking us into his confidence in that quiet, businesslike, 
but heartening way that was so entirely characteristic of 
him. Really, there was no sensationalism in his telling of 
one of the most sensational stories ever told by man. 

" The position is just this,” he said. ” We are possessors 
of provisions to last us a couple of weeks—with care. After 
that—inevitable starvation if we stay here. Before, our 
hope was in the ' Maud 
Muller, ’ but now that 
hope has vanished. 

Having discovered the 
Secret Sea and its secret, 
the robbers will go as 
soon as they can. There 
is no hope that way. 

” As to the secret 
itself," he went on, see¬ 
ing that we had nothing 
to propose, " it has been 
here, and it has been 
stolen. Without a doubt, 
there was some kind of 
treasure on this hideous 
rock, and twenty years 
ago the Earl of Barmouth 
discovered it and secured 
it. He hid it in that 
hole in the floor—and 
then he lost his life in 
the way you know of. 

Later, another geologist 
gets on the track and 
reaches the same goal. 

To him all the Earl’s 
precautions and all poor 
Lewis's simple devices 
would be so much child’s 
play. After reading 
Captain Powell’s state¬ 
ment in the log book, 
he probably knew what 
he should look for, and 
found it—the hole in 
the floor. In that hole 


he found the Earl’s private journal, which 1 have just been 
reading, as well as the spoil. Flavin" secured the spoil, he 
destroyed the journal, as he thought, covered all his traces, 
and made off ; and even if he had known of our existence 
he could not have secured himself more effectually against 
pursuit than he has done." 

Charlie and I stared mutely at each other. Then I 
put a question : 

” But what was the treasure—and what was it worth ? ” 
“ What it really was,” said Ralph slowly, "is nowhere 
stated in so many words. The thing is not mentioned 
once. But I have discovered what its value was—in the 
Earl’s estimation, He believed that he had found a 
treasure worth at least two hundred million pounds 1 ” 
There was a dead silence. Then— 

” Jerusalem ! ’’ gasped Charlie. 

“ And that,” added Oliver, " naturally explains some 
of the remarks which Frank overheard last night. I am 
inclined to say that Delling was put on the track of 
this treasure by the German Government. They had 
got hold of some old story abofit a treasure island, and 
thought it worthy of investigation ; and a few years of a 
man’s life would be nothing to them. They will be justified 
by the result—if he ever reaches Berlin.” 

The thing was almost too stupendous for discussion. 
Two hundred millions ! I had a sudden vision of fleets 
of great battleships, of squadron after squadron of cavalry, 
column after column of infantry, long, lumbering trains 
of guns and ammunition waggons. Two hundred millions— 
“ And the money belongs to England,” I cried. " It 
was an Englishman that found it first.” 

" I am afraid it would be a case of disputed ownership,” 
said Oliver. "This rock belongs nominally to Brazil, 
though she has never used it. But neither Brazil nor 
England would be strong enough to recover the prize if 
it once reached Berlin. That’s very certain. If you wait 
a minute or two, however, I will read you what the Earl 
himself thought on that question.” 

He left us at the table, but in a few moments returned 
with some of the papers he had been examining. " That 



" We dealt with that flame in a workmanlike fashion, smothering it under the rug.” 

(See page 272.) 
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they did not more effectually destroy the Earl’s papers," 
he said, ” is an amazing thing in a way, but it is easily 
explained after all. They felt so secure—they never 
dreamed that anyone else would be here to put out that 
fire. It would have been so easy to put a match to 
these few sheets at any rate, and so make it an absolute 
certainty that no one would ever read them. I suppose 
that even the most clever and careful rogue makes a slip 
sometimes. When a man feels certain he doesn’t make 
certain. However, here they are, for our benefit ; and 
the sheet I am going to read is the last of all. In a 
way it is the Earl's last will and testament, and it shows 
him to have been not only the very fine British nobleman 
poor old Lewis described, but also a wise, far-sighted man 
of affairs. At least that is my opinion, though there are 
many very eminent people who would not give two pins lor 
Lord Barmouth's view of things.” 

The sheet he referred to had been torn into four pieces, 
and he arranged them carefully before he began to read, 
with one more word of introduction. " This,” he said, 
" is almost all that I can read of the Earl’s journal, for he 
recorded his discoveries in a cypher of his own—probably 
in case one of the crew might get a glimpse of the book ; 
but he wrote this in plain English, in view of the bare 
possibility that some accident might happen to him on 
that fateful expedition of his. Listen : 

My view of the value of this treasure may be an 
exaggerated one, but I do not think it is. I am sufficient 
of a geologist, and have also had sufficient experience, to 
be fairly sure of my ground. Therefore, as a man can 
never be certain of the future, I write here my wishes as 
to the disposal of the treasure should it fall into the hands 
of my heirs. 

The island belongs to the United States of Brazil, and the 
Government of that country would certainly have ground 
for a claim upon treasure of this kind. Whatever division 
may be made, however, I take it that a large proportion 
would be regarded as finder's property ; and I wish to state 
as clearly as possible that I do not wish my estate to benefit 
by it. God has blessed us with wealth enough for all our 
needs. Rather would I wish my heirs to turn this treasure, 
whether great or small, to 
national uses. 

My views on a certain 
matter are well known in 
political circles, -and have 
often been the subject of 
ridicule by those whose 
generosity of heart leads 
them to believe and hope 
the best of everybody. I 
do not blame them—indeed, 

I envy them, for my own 
convictions have been a cloud 
over me for a long time. 

For 1 do believe with all my 
heart that the British Empire 
stands in very great danger. 

It has an enemy whose power 
for harm is heyond concep¬ 
tion, and whose will to de¬ 
stroy is to me a fact beyond 
question. And, sooner or 
later—but sooner rather than 
later—I believe, Britain will 
have to fight for her very 
existence as a world power, 
will have to throw every 
man and every shilling into 


a struggle which has never been equalled in the world’s 
history. In that day a treasure such as this may turn the 
balance, may actually mean the salvation of the Empire; 
and my desire is that it should be set aside as the nucleus 
of a great War Fund, that every penny of it may be thrown 
into the battle against the enemy I have referred to. 

I write and sign this with the prayer that my fears 
may never be realised. 

“ That was the Earl of Barmouth,” said Oliver simply. 
" The man whom poor old Lewis worshipped so long and 
so wholeheartedly. What do you think of him ? " 

Lewis was right," I said. " He was a brick.” 

" He was that," agreed Charlie. ” But he was some¬ 
thing of a prophet, too. Isn’t it a marvel that the one to 
get on his tracks and to rob him of his treasure should be 
a German ! It almost seems like Fate." 

Oliver gathered up the papers and folded them care¬ 
fully together. ” These may be important later,” he said, 

because, boys, I have made up my mind. I believe now 
what Lord Barmouth believed twenty years ago, and I’m 
going to do my best to carry out his wishes. I’m going 
to escape from this prison, or die in the attempt ; and if 
I escape I’ll spend every ounce of my strength if necessary 
—and I believe it will be necessary—to recover the treasure 
for England, and bring those ruffians to justice." 

The drawn, worn look was gone now, the voice had the 
old ring of strength and courage, the deep-set blue eyes 
were straight and resolute. The words, the look, stirred 
me to the quick. 

“ And we’re with you," I cried. " Eh, Charlie ? " 

“ Aye,” said Charlie grimly, “ through fire and water.” 

We shook hands all round. In a way it was a Solemn 
League and Covenant, though none of us could have said 
exactly what he felt. Then Oliver rose. 

"And now,” he said, "for the means. An hour ago 
it seemed almost hopeless, but now I have a better idea 
of it. Come.” 

Full of eagerness, we followed as he led us out of the little 
bungalow and around to the back. There, a little way 
from the building, was a wide, flat pile covered with a tar¬ 
paulin. I knew well what it was, but Charlie hadn’t noticed 
it before. Now he examined it with wondering eyes. 

" Why, it’s a small timber 
yard.” lie said. 

” Yes.” replied Oliver. "It 
is the remains of the timber 
which the Earl brought from 
Monte Video to build this 
place. It has lain there for 
twenty years, and, being well 
protected, is almost as good as 
ever. Indeed, it is better, for 
it is well seasoned. Now’, what 
are we to do with it ? 

“ Build a boat ! ” I cried in 
thoughtless haste. 

” No,” said Oliver. “ That 
would take weeks. We have 
nothing but hours and days 
to give. But in hours and 

days we can easily build-’’ 

" A raft ! ” shouted Charlie. 
“ A raft,’.’ said Oliver. 
” That’s it. And I can tell you 
now what its name shall be.” 

We waited for it. His every 
word had the note of the heroic 
in it. Oliver, in short, was 
himself again. 

“ We’ll call it ‘ The Good 
Hope,’ ” he said. 



(7 o be continued.) 
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I^O UT^AND ABOUtT""] 


The above, I think, is a very pleasant heading with which is that 
to start our chat for the month. It implies that once again idea is ] 
the great world of the wild is getting astir, that the sap is But, 
flowing, and that the living things are shaking off the slumber one fac 
of the winter. We ourselves, as B.O.F.C.-ites, have, of course, has beg 
not been exactly hibernating. For all that, being enthusiastic us. Tt 
field naturalists, we are happy at the thought of a return to our of it to 
outdoor rambles. We may, and do‘, study while remaining 
indoors, but for the splendid business of observation we must 
have the sky for our roof. 

For the cream of his work, it may be said that the field 
naturalist, and, consequently, the B.O.F.C. member, has eight 
months of the year at his disposal. Does that seem to An ai 
you to be a long time ? True, 

it is two-thirds of the entire t 

twelve months 1 But remember t 

what a mighty mass of matters __ _; . — - / 

there is in those eight months _ _ / 

that offers itself for our inves- / ■ 

tigation. Why, almost every _ 

day of the time is productive of __ / 

some fresh wonder or other. S' 

That is the reason why no \ 

minute should be wasted now 4 l s 

that spring is near. The N t . 

seasons tread fast upon each / V 

other’s heels, and each has // 11 J 

its own distinctive features. I p—j-^fl II A 

Spring, summer, and autumn, IV . I 1 17 

each differs from the other, and ^ ^ *l\' 

the activities of the moment v **"V ifti m - 

that this spring you ignore, 

must be put off, not till summer ' ” *** • ■ ’ 

or even autumn, but till spring \ Minnow Trap. 

of next year. Very' truly, we 

must begin at once. 

Fortunate are those B.O.F.C. branches that, as I advised long a clum 
since, have in the winter months mapped out something of a of a s 
programme for the summer. A country ramble taken without shown 
any special object in mind, should be an altogether enjoyable trap, 
and instructive outing. Both pleasure and profit is, however, Obta 
increased when you have some definite motive for your rambling. spout 0 
And, naturally enough, you can ramble just the same even there s 
though you have a settled object in view. to pass 

What that object shall be is for the B.O.F.C. branch, or for it then 
the individual member, to decide. Our many notes, published order t 


month by month, themselves offer a variety of suggestions. In 
addition to that, our " what to Do ” section shows exactly the 
kind of seasonal endeavour upon which you may embark. One 
of the principal benefits attendant upon membershipof a branch 
is that from many minds come many proposals, and a bright 
idea is generally to Ire obtained from some member or other. 

But, be you attached to a branch or unattached, there is that 
one fact to be kept now ever in memory'. The outdoor season 
has begun We are ” out and about " again. All nature awaits 
us. This is the period of our activity, and there is no moment 
of it to be lost. 


I A MINNOW TRAP. | 

An aquarium of any kind, even a quite small one, is an inter¬ 
esting and instructive posses- 
sion. If you are thinking of 
1 —— keeping fish, I would advise you 

- S' — - to begin with the modest little 

/ ” minnow. The minnow is easy 

/— * - to procure, is easy to keep, and 

_=r— —splendid trait!—is happy 

anywhere. 

Minnows delight in clear and 
running water, and there are 
various ways of catching themi 
7 N Get a small hand-net, and in 

the centre of the net tie a piece 
, of bright red cloth or braid. 

(, Look out for a shoal of min- 

. yt nows, and sink the net a little 

AU- way in the water near to them. 

The minnows will be attracted 
by the red cloth, and with a 
sudden movement of the net 
v Trap. many may be brought out of 

the water. You may also catch 
them by running the net around 
a clump of weeds in a pond, or near to the overhanging banks 
of a stream. The simplest and best trap for minnows is 
shown in the illustration. I will tell you how to make such a 
trap. 

Obtain an ordinary glass jam-jar, and a tin funnel. Cut the 
spoutofl the funnel, so that when the funnel is fitted to the bottle 
there shall be a sufficiently large aperture to allow the minnows 
to pass into the bottle. Place the funnel in the bottle, and fix 
it there securely. This is best done by tying it. though (in 
order to avoid complication) I have not shown this method in 
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the picture. To the neck of the bottle tie a length of string, 
and to the other end of the string attach a cork. 

Put a few pieces of soaked bread into the bottle, and then 
cast this baited minnow-trapinto the water, at some place where 
the depth is shallow and the bottom is sandy. The floating 
cork will indicate where the bottle is, or, if you like, you can 
dispense with the cork, and instead tie the end of the string 
to some object on shore. If you have hit upon a suitable spot, 
the bottle will soon contain some minnows. 

Do not let too much light shine on your minnow aquarium. 
Don’t keep it in the sunshine. Let it contain some rocks and 
stones and well-washed gravel, and certainly some growing 
water-plants. 

The best food for your minnows is vermicelli. For a change, 
they like to have small flies or worms, and tiny shreds of meat. 
These little fish may be soon rendered so tame that they will 
readily feed from your fingers. Don’t keep water-beetles in 
the same tank, as these may kill the minnows. Properly 
looked after, your minnows may live for years, giving you 
practically no trouble and from first to last causing small expense. 

* * * 


L BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. I 
V. THE DEATH’S HEAD HAWK. j 

Titrs remarkable insect, measur¬ 
ing four to five inches, is the 
largest of our lepidoptera. Not 
less notable than its great size, 
are the facts that it bears a 
plainly portrayed skull-and-cross- 
bones marking on its thorax, and 
that when handled the moth is 
capable of uttering a distinct 
squeak. The caterpillar, too, is a 
monster nearly five inches long, 
and of robust build at that. It 
will thus be at once seen that the 
Death’s Head is an exceptionally 
interesting member of the notable 
Hawk-moth family. 

The ground colour of the fore¬ 
wings is a velvety brown, relieved 
by patches of lighter brown. The 
hind-wings are rich orange-yellow 
in colour, with a broader and a 
narrower brown or black streak. 

The body is of the same tint as 
the hind-wings, with a broad 
stripe lengthwise of steel colour, 
and cross bands of brown or black. 

On the dark velvety dorsal surface 
of the thorax, the skull-and-cross- 
bones marking shows up in pale 
brown or whitish. 

In May, June and July the eggs 
are laid, the principal food-plants being potato, jessamine, 
tomato, and “ tea-tree.” When full-grown, the monster of a 
caterpillar is of a delicate yellowish-green, sometimes tinged 
with violet or brown. There are seven oblique side stripes of 
purple or violet-brown edged with yel’ow. All the claspers, 
and also the horn, are of the same colour as the body, the true 
leg;s being black. The horn of this caterpillar is very character¬ 
istic ; for, its surface much tubercled, it bends gracefully down¬ 
wards and then back again at its end, the tip being very 
sharp-pointed. From June to October, the larvae may be found, 
but July, August and September are the best months to look 
for them. 

By far the best plan for the collector to adopt is that of obtain¬ 
ing the caterpillar or the chrysalis; for although not scarce, 
the moth itself is not often seen. Sometimes it is to be taken 
in the daytime when resting in shadowy corners. Potato- 
fields are the finest hunting grounds if you are in quest of the 
larvae ; and there also, from September to June, the pupce may 
be found. These are of a dark brown and rather glossy. The 
caterpillar burrows 3 or 4 inches into the soil and there forms 
a large chamber, which, though frail, serves to protect the 
inmate from too much dryness or an excess of moisture. The 
safest method of all is to rear your specimens from the cater¬ 
pillar stage, for if taken as pupae from their cosy underground 
shelters, they often succumb to the sudden exposure, though 
their demise is not invariably immediate. 

The Death’s Head has been found throughout every part 


of the British Isles, and, curiously enough, it has been repeatedly 
seen or taken some distance out at sea. The perfect insect 
appears from the end of July to September and October. It is 
attracted by light, and also by the sap of trees. This moth is 
sometimes reared by placing the caterpillars upon a potato- 
plant in the garden and covering the plant with a bell-glass. 
As the larvae burrow so deeply Into the soil, the ordinary shallow 
pupa-box is not suitable for the lordly Death’s Head. 

• * * 



EARLYin the year, and before the beasts and birds and insects 
are with us in any numbers, we may find plenty to occupy our 
attention if we study the plants in the hedges. When out for a 
ramble, you may stand erect at some spot in the open fields and, 
looking over the surrounding country, may sigh to think that 
summer is not yet here. Wild nature is not yet fully awake. 
What, then, is the field naturalist to observe ? 

The answer to that question is delayed only by the length of 
time that it takes to walk to the nearest hedgerow. Proceeding 
there, you should look down at your feet at the mass of plants 
that have sprung up in the shelter of the hedge. What to do is 
to look for, say, goosegrass and stitchwort, and notice how, 
upright when young, they later on 
sprawl over the surrounding plants, 
being enabled to do so by the 
roughness of their stems. Gather 
some of the goosegrass, and your 
finger-tips will prove to you that 
it is much rougher when stroked 
in an upward direction. 

Look, also, for white bryony 
and black bryony, chickweed, 
stinging nettle, beaked parsley-, wild 
clematis—otherwise known as old 
man’s beard—convolvulus, and 
hop. There are many ethers 
waiting for your identification. 
Of course, some of the hedge-plants 
make their appearance later than 
others, and, as in most matters 
relating to wild life, the forward¬ 
ness or otherwise of the season is 
a potent factor in deciding what 
specimens your hedge-hunting shall 
yield. Anyway, all the hedge- 
plants are interesting, and a little 
later on the place of their growth 
will become one of the finest 
hunting-grounds of our Field Club- 
ites. For that reason alone 
familiarity with the various hedge- 
plants is well worth while. 

* * * 



A broken fossil of most kinds can be mended with gum, or, 
better still, with what is known as chalk-gum. This consists 
simply of chalk scrapings mixed with gum to the consistency 
of a thick paste. With chalk gum you can effect some clever 
repairs amongst damaged specimens. Large broken fossils can 
be mended with seccotine. 

Fossils are usually kept in trays, and each specimen may 
rest loose standing upon a little label. Write an identifying 
number upon the fossil itself, inscribe the same number upon 
the label, and add the name of the specimen when you have 
ascertained what it is, and the place and the date of your 
finding it. 

Just by way of whetting the young fossil-hunter’s zeal, I may- 
mention that in the Norwich Crag formation, for instance, have 
been found the fossil bones of mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, and deer, as well as many shells. The Red Crag 
has yielded bones and teeth of whales and sharks. Freshwater 
shells are found in the Upper Eocene—particularly on the coast 
of Hampshire. 

The Isle of Sheppey is the chief locality for London Clay fossils. 
There have been found fossil turtles, a bird with teeth, and 
an animal like a tapir. More plentiful, though, have been fossil, 
or pyritised, fruits. Pyritised wood and twigs may be picked 
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np on the shore there, and shells of the nautilus and other 
molluscs are sometimes found in the clay. For sea-shore fossil¬ 
hunting the best time to search is that of low tide. 

In searching a mass of rock for fossils the most advisable 
plan is to turn your attention to fallen portions that are crumbling 
under the action of the weather. To split oS portions of the 
solid rock, too often means that you split through fossils as well. 
The process of crumbling away, however, which is known as 
weathering, frequently reveals fossils sticking out of the rock, 
and these specimens may, with a little care in manipulation, be 
obtained intact. 

As, maybe, these brief notes will have convinced you, hunting 
for fossils is by no means a " dry " and uninteresting pursuit. 
To my mind the enthusiastic fossil-tracker is one of the most 
fortunate of all Nature students. 


vanishing from the tip, and getting gradually shorter and shorter. 
As the tail is absorbed, the hind legs grow larger, and when the 
tail has become reduced to a mere stump, the overgrown tadpole 
swims to the shore and clambers out upon the bank a frog. It 
can respire air with its lungs, and hop and jump about in search 
of worms and small insects. The webs to the digits are 
developed, and with that addition the frog, besides moving 
smartly on land, is able to get along splendidly in the water. 
Its caudal appendage disappears entirely, and that is the end 
of the tale. 

Such is the remarkable life story of a tadpole. And you will, 
of course, know that it is quite easy for you to observe all these 
surprising changes for yourself. 



“ Tadpoles.” 

(The stages of a frog's development from egg to tadpole.) 
' larval 


TADPOLES. \ 

l.v spring-time the eggs or “ spawn " of frogs are to be seen 
in the water of ponds and ditches, a mass of semi-transparent, 
gelatinous, round bodies. The eggs of the toad are also to be 
there found, but in the form of a long, glassy rope. The life 
story of the frog and the toad are, however, alike, and the larva 
of each is called a tadpole. Let us note the details of the 
marvellous process by which 
the jelly-like egg develop* 
into the perfect tailless 
batrachian. 

Surrounded by the trans¬ 
parent jelly, there is in the 
centre of the egg a little 
black bead. From being 
round in shape this tiny 
bead assumes, day by day, 
a more ovoid form and, by 
the tenth day, you can see 
that it gives signs of 
developing a head, body, 
and tail. Gradually it 
assumes a still more fish-like 
shape, and, in a fortnight, 
the small body emerges from 

its encasement of jelly and swims in the water as a 
frog.” This is the tadpole in its first stage. 

Soon after being hatched, the tiny tadpole anchors itself 
securely to some piece of weed by means of the suckers with 
which it is provided. In that position it hangs motionless for 
a few days, waiting for its mouth to grow. This process of 
perfecting into a permanent adult form is called metamorphosis. 
In its early days the tadpole is very like a fish, and, practically 
speaking, it has a fish’s heart. But as growth proceeds, along 
with other changes, the tadpole acquires a heart that ministers 
to the body and also to the lungs, which latter the erstwhile 
“ fish ” also proceeds to acquire. 

When the mouth of the tadpole at length arrives, it is, of 
course, a very minute affair; but in that mouth there are some 
640 teeth. These teeth are being constantly shed all through 
the larval life, to last which period the tadpole requires a supply 
of about 1000 of these teeth. Vegetable matter that is floating 
in the water forms the diet of the immature tadpole, varied 
by meals made of the dead bodies of fellow tadpoles and other 
creatures. 

For breathing apparatus there is, at first, an arrangement of 
thread-like gill-fringes. Later these branches become hidden 
in a cavity, then are absorbed, and the proper lungs grow 
within the tadpole's body. At this time, too, the eye appears. 
The little creature is turning into a mature tadpole, a step nearer 
to the perfect frog. 

Cultivating a robust appetite and feeding well, the tadpole’s 
Dody grows large and round, inky black in colour and spangled 
with gold. A tail appears and is soon sufficiently large and thick 
to constitute a powerful swimming organ. More than ever 
he tadpole now resembles a fish, when, most unfish-like. it begins 
to grow a pairof hind legs, with toes budding at their extremities. 
A'ith the appearance of these hind legs, the tadpole suddenly 
necomes of nature more aggressive. It takes to feeding on live 
worms and insects, and, thriving upon the diet, now grows a 
)air of fore legs also. 

By this period the larval frog that was, is entering upon its 
ast stage as a tadpole. In preparation for turning into a frog 
t takes to fasting, or rather it lives on the sustenance that is 
trovided by its long tail. The tail disappears by absorption, 




WHAT TO DO—MARCH. 




I. Towards the end of the month keep a look-out 
for the first swallow, and take a note of the date of 
its appearance. 

II. The earliest plants to flower are mostly trees 

and shrubs. Look 
for the long, yellow 
catkins of the hazel, 
then for its small, bud¬ 
like fruiting flowers 
with projecting crimson 
threads. Just now there 
are few insects about 
to carry the pollen 
from flower to flower. 
Examine a hazel-catkin 
and you will see that 
it contains a great 
number of stamens, 
in each of which 
pollen is formed. The catkins are light, and they 
dangle freely. Even the gentlest breeze swings them 
to and fro, and in that way the pollen is shaken out 
of them and wafted on the wind. Thus the pollen 
reaches the fruiting flowers of the hazel, which need 
it for their development. Note that the catkins, 
or flowers, open some time before leaves appear on 
the tree. 

III. Late in the month you may encounter some 
of the early day-flying moths. Chief of these is the 
handsome Kentish Glory, to be looked for in places 
where birch trees, the food plant, grow. The male 
is a very strong flier, and but for his bigger body you 
might well mistake him for a butterfly. The paler- 
coloured and much bigger female does not fly by day; 
she should then be searched for resting on twigs of 
birch. The male is reddish brown when flying ; the 
female nearer to being pink. 

IV. If the weather has already become fairly warm, 
on coarse grasses, perhaps in gardens, you may dis¬ 
cover the caterpillar of the Drinker Moth. Thiscater- 
pillar hibernates through the winter, and in the spring 
comes out to resume its feeding and its growth. 
It is greyish black, with tufts of short black hairs 
and a tuft of brown hair at each end. 

Whatever you do, remember that the outdoor world 
is waking up. " Be early in the field,” is one of the 
nature student’s main maxims. There is much to be 
observed and learned, and there are many specimens 
to be gathered, by the boy who gets to work at field 
study in good time during this month. 
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PRIZE AWARDS. 


Winter subjects were widely chosen by competitors this 
month, and the essays were again up to a high standard. In 
the photographic and drawing section there was a slight falling 
off in numbers, but the prize-winners' efforts were very commend¬ 
able. Competitors will do well to bear in mind that drawings 
of birds, animals, etc., are preferable to landscape sketches : 
the former indicate more observation and study of the subject. 
Such drawings need not necessarily be coloured. A good, 
carefully drawn pen-and-ink sketch is more certain of success 
than a highly coloured but less accurate painting. The follow¬ 
ing is the Prize Award for the December competition :— 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : Kenneth Stabler, 
" Holmdene,” 3 Alexandria Villas, Alexandria Road, Dorchester. 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Drawing: E. L. Robinson, 
hi Raby Street, Wolverhampton. Extra Prizes of Three-and- 
Sixpenny Books: H. E. Pickard, 21 Gilstead Road, Bingley, 
Yorks.; L. Glover, 10 Stanmore Road, West Green, N. 15 ; 



Kenneth R. Powell, “ Maritima,” St. Vincent Road. West 
Clacton. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : Cyril Beales, 
151 Chevening Road, Brondesbury ; H. A. Smith, 48 Ireton 
Street, Bow, E. 3 ; William Popham, 89 Frederick Place, 
Plumstead, S.E. 18. Specially Commended : H. Turner ; R. C. 
Witting, West Horsley; Fred. J. Donnal, West Worthing | 
J. Morris, Driffield ; Campbell H. Wilson, Muirkirk ; M. Barbour, 
Dundee; Alex. Haddow, Broxburn, W. Lothian; Doris 
Hibbert, West Bridgford ; J. F. Raw, Middlesbrough ; D. 
McGurren, Prestwich ; J. C. E. Luard, St. John's Wood, N.W.; 
William Harman, Copthome ; Harry I. Skeeles, Walsall ; Pierre 
Raynoud, Mazoimet, France ; 1 . Moore, Bramley ; Peter A. 
Johnstone, Aberdeen ; R. E. Fisher, Metfield,; Herbert Roberts, 
Chard; Seth Holding, Adlington ; Fred. W. Harvey, Gloucester; 
David Mellor, Launceston, Tasmania; F. Tiddall, Swindon.; 
H. V. Pilley, Harborne; John Pollock, Renfrew ; Harold E. 
Moore, Ilford ; Cyril J. Wright, St. Mary Cray ; H. C. Watkins, 
Pembridge ; P. Mason, Porthcawl, Glam. ; H. W. Peck, Ollerton; 
Keith C. Abbott, King’s Norton, Birmingham ; A. Haines, Ley- 
ton ; A. E, Mackintosh, Lanark ; Ronald Thompson, Oldham ; 
Harvey Bodeker, Dollar. 


Queries and Answers. 


Joseph Swire. — Your question is a rather comprehensive one, and the answer 
required would be too loiig for insertion here. Hut there is a capital little book 
that will tell you all you want to know as to the preservation of beetles, bees, 
and other insects. The name of it is “The Insect Hunters’ Companion,” by 
the Rev. Joseph Greene, M.A., and it is published by Messrs. Adlard & Son 
A West Newman, Ltd., 23 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 1, at the price 
of is. 64. net. 

Aarout M. Mackenzie. —You can get a good shilling book as to pigeons from L. Up- 
cott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2. At the price of 3 d. you can 
obtain a very useful booklet on the same subject from (.age Birds, 154 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. Iu writing to the first-named firm you should mention that 
you require details as to making a pigeon loft. 

R. I., Atkinson. —There is no means by which you can be positively certain of 
securing your collection of butterflies and moths against the attacks of mould. 
The very best precaution is to keep the collection in a place that is quite dry. 
When a specimen has been attacked by mould, it may be somewhat renovated 
by holding the insect before a fire until it is thoroughly dry. Then, with light 
touches, brush off the mould with a camel’s hair brush. Needless to say ? the 
operation requires to be deftly performed. It is generally asserted that if an 
insect is touched with a weak solution of bichloride of mercury in alcohol, it 
will never become mouldy. 

D. McClellan. —Your best plan will be to get a book dealing with the subject of the 
vivarium. One such can be obtained from L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, 
Drury Lane, W.C. 2. 


Hertfordian. —One of the best localities in which to hunt for butterflies is on the 
borders of a wood. Other likely situations are on chalk downs and in dry, hilly 
meadows. Of course, there are many kinds of butterflies that are distributed 
generally all over the country, and consequently you may meet with them pretty 
well anywhere. Always bear in mind the attraction that clover fields have for 
butterflies. 

R. Ratcliffe.- —Look in the advertisement columns of the Exchange and yfart. 
published by L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2. 

M. Westwood. —“ Guinea Pigs,” price is. yd ., of L. Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings. 
Drury Lane, W.C. There is also an excellent little booklet on guinea pigs, 
price 3 d., published by Cage Birds , 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

J. Welch. —There are, of course, not very many such situations existing, and most 
of them are filled bv men of experience. Many of such men, acting as keepers 
and so forth, have been abroad and are acquainted with animals in their wild 
state. As things settle down after the war, you might write to the owners of 
rivate menageries, inquiring if by chance they require a young assistant 
he big London stores have, some of them a Natural History Department, but 
the attendants there, though they have to do with animals, are more of salesmen 
than keepers. The large circuses have men to look after their animals, but 
the life is rough, and this, maybe, would not suit you. If you are determined 
to adopt such form of occupation, lose no opportunity of attending upon any 
kind of animal, and make inquiry of zoological gardens, private owners, and 
public institutions where animals are kept. You must be prepared to begin 
right at the bottom of the ladder. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

I* connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The Subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers ol 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
*' Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Pains ron SsutcTioit:—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paintinj- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, ionniain-peus, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be a3 follows: " If success¬ 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price jd. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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K. G. Thomson.— There were twenty-one Marshals of France 

under the First Empire. The 1 e were : Augereau, Duke of 
Castiglione; Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, afterwards 
King of Sweden ; Berthier, Prince de N'eufchatel ; Bessieres, 
Duke of Istria ; Davoust, Prince of Eckmi:hl, Duke of 
Auerstadt; Jourdan, a French peer; Junot. Duke of 
Abrantes ; Kellermann, Duke of Valmy ; Lannes, Duke of 
Montebello ; Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic ; Marmont, Duke 
of Ragusa ; Massdna, Prince of Essling, Duke of Rivoli ; 
Macdonald, Duke of Taronta ; Moncey, Duke of Conegliano ; 
Mortier, Duke of Treviso ; Murat, King of Naples ; Ney, 
Prince of Moskwa, Duke of Elchingen ; Oudinot, Duke of 
Reggio; Soult, Duke of Dalmatia; Suchet, Duke of 
Albufera ; and Victor, Duke of Belluno. 

E. H. Cantwell.—I. The Blake Pedigree is probably bound up 
with the work. 2. Sophia of Zell was divorced in 1604 
and at the same time imprisoned for life, that is twenty 
years before George the First became king. She died in 
1726 and is not recognised as a Queen of England. 

L. R. Porter.— The “ old coin ” is one of the " To Hanover " 

medals issued in hundreds at the time of the accession of 
Queen Victoria to express the popular delight at the Duke 
of Cumberland's failure in his attempt to become King of 
England. He had to go to Hanover instead. 

Ian Patrick. — It was a misprint, of course. In the article on 
" A Cheap Travelling Canoe," p. 78 of the December number 
(second line from bottom of first column), the figures should 
read : 2 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ins. by 1 in.—not 50 ms., as printed. 
The 1 in. refers to the thickness of the wood. 

J . Whipp. —The rubbing is that of a Tournois double, a farthing 
really, and worth a shilling. Tournois means the standard 
of Tours, which was one of the two by which the money 
of France was chiefly regulated. In the earlier currency 
the Tournois coins were the gros, the denier, and the maille ; 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they were the 
hard, the double, and the denier. 

Wullrunian. —The letters D.G. on coins mean Dei Gratia —By 
the Grace of God—a formula first stamped on money by 
Charles the Bald of France in the ninth century. They 
were first used on English coins by Richard the Second. 
They were omitted on many of the coins of the Georges, 
but because they did not appear on the new silver two- 
shilling piece of 1849 it was called the Godless Florin, and 
a clamour arose which led to their being placed on the 
florin of 1851. 

J. W- P.— The coin is a George the Second farthing, worth four- 
pence. The figure is that of Britannia, as the inscription 
tells you. The stamps are worth twopence each. 

J. Forgham.— i. George the Fourth half-crown, 1823, worth 
two shillings more; George the Third half-crown, 1817, 
worth a shilling more; George the Second shilling, 1743, 
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and William the Fourth shilling. 1834, both worth eighteen 
pence ; William the Fourth sixpence, 1834, worth a shilling } 
George the Third penny, 1799, and Victoria penny, 1844, 
worth sixpence each. 2. The plate of the locomotive is 
still in print. 

J. McIntyre.—The scout headquarters are at 25 Buckingham 
Palace Road, Westminster, S.W. 

E. C. Fountaine.—No printing press is now obtainable for 7 s bd. 
Almost all of our old volumes are out of print; they can 
only be had second-hand. 

G. F. Young.—A gold mohur was worth fifteen rupees, and one 
of 1841, if in good condition, is now worth thirty-five 
shillings. 

R. Berry.—Write to Percival Marshall and Co., 66 Farringdon 

Street, E.C., for their catalogue of books on model aircraft. 

E. Ross.—James the second half-crown is worth five shillings j 
Victoria one cent Hongkong, 1879, is worth threepence; 
the Baden and Luxemburg coins are of their face value. 

S. Carrie.—1. Water-colour drawings should not be varnished 

or glazed. 2. For odd parts of any serial work you should 
apply to the publishers. 

Linguist- —You can obtain almost any book in print through 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 

W- B.— See our articles on “ From Fo'c's'le to Quarter-Deck " 
now appearing. “ The Sea Services," by John S. Margerison 
(Hodder and Stoughton), will give you valuable particulars 
on the subject. 

G. C. Connolley.—1. The cabinet in the illustration has six 

drawers and is 16J inches high, 15 inches wide, and 9 inches 
deep. The drawers are all of the same size, but you would 
find it more convenient if the lower drawers were deeper ; 
one at least should be deep enough to hold your largest 
specimen, but " war curios " may mean anything and 
conveys no indication to us of what the measurement may 
be. 2 You cannot blow eggs without a drill and a curved 
blowpipe. Prick the egg, on the side on which it is to rest 
in the cabinet, with a line needle, then hold it, with the 
needle-hole downwards, over a bowl of water so that it will 
not break if you let it fall. Insert the point of the drill 
in the needle-hole very gently, and twiddle it round until 
the hole is large enough. Remove the fringe of membrane 
round the hole with fine tweezers, then hold the blowpipe 
at the edge of the hole and blow until the contents cea^e 
from fizzling out Then blow in some water and blow it 
agdin, and continue this until the egg is quite clear ; then 
put it to drain dry, hole downwards, on a pad of blotting- 
paper. Wet the egg as little as possible, and be very gentle 
with it at every stage of your operations. 

Constant Reader, Arbius, &c.—For all Civil Service ‘appoint¬ 
ments write for information to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

J. Cornford. — The best cycling maps are the half-inch ordnance 
maps, which you can get through any country bookseller, 
or at Stanford’s in Long Acre. 

H. M. Snow-—One cent British North Borneo, 1867, is worth 
fourpcnce; five cents Ceylon, 1870, is worth fourpence j 
the others are foreign coins current and of their face value, 
which you can judge by their size. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, "B.O.P." 4 Boovbri* Strbrt, 
London, E.C. 4 , and envelopes should be marked “CorrespondenceAt spot* m 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers mill be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P." going to Press tome 
time i n advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over tome weeks* 
Every endeavour w made to insert them as early as possible* 




QUITB SIMPLE. 

Onb summer morning, Spink, while cycling down a very 
narrow lane, encountered a large flock of bleating sheep. For a 
space he wobbled successfully. Finally, however, he was obliged 
to dismount. A problem vexed his mind. 

" Look here,” he said, addressing the shepherd, “what oa 
earth do you do, driving a flock of sheep along a narrow road 
like this, when you meet another flock coming in the opposite 
direction ? " 

" Wull,” answered the man, " ye just drive straight on, both 
of ye, and the one that has the best dog gets the most sheep 1 11 


SIZED UP. 

Here is a story that they are telling against a young New 
Zealand farmer who is on active service, and who is a more 
enthusiastic agriculturist and pastoralist than he is a soldier. 
Whilst doing his bit of fighting against the Turks, he was ordered 
by his officer to find out what sort of country lay at the back 
of the enemy trenches. Away he went, and at the end of i 'wee 
days, as he had not returned, he was marked down, “ either 
prisoner or dead.” 

On the fourth day he returned to his own lines, quietly saluted 
his officer, and reported, " That country, sir, if properly worked, 
ought to carry three sheep to the acre.” 

• • * 

TAKING NO CHANCES. 


I get in some o' dose big battles, and sudd’nly I hear de bugles 
soun' de retreat—well, suh, I don’ want to be boddered wid no 
horse or gun 1 ” 

* * • 

TROUBLE ENOUGH. 

“ 'Allo, Bill 1 I ’aven’t seen you for weeks-” Bill’s 

pal stopped suddenly. Then : ” But wot’s wrong, man ? ” 
he asked. ” You're lookin’ mighty seedy. Been ill—eh ? ” 

Bill passed a homy hand across his brow. 

" No," he replied. " I ain’t been ill. It’s work wot’s doin' 
for me—work from seven in the morain’ till six at night, and 
only one hour off. Think of it, mate ! ” 

" Well 1 well 1 ’’ replied the other. " And ’ow long ’ave yon 
been there ? ” 

” I ain’t been there yet,” retorted Bill. " Begin to-morrer,” 
he added gloomily, as he slowly walked off. 

• * • 

ONE QUESTION. 

It happened at a technical class for boys. Owing to the 
indisposition of the usual lecturer, his place had been taken by 
a substitute. At the close of his discourse he stated that he 
would be pleased to answer any questions. There was only 
one respondent. 

" Please, sir,” said the boy, ” would you mind telling us when 
the other lecturer will be back ? ” 

* * * 

JUST TO START WITH. 

The smart young man, his school honours thick upon him, 
and his intention to teach the world in general and his father 
in particular the manner in which up-to-date commerce should 
be conducted, stood earnestly holding forth in his father's 
office. 

" You may rely upon me, sir,” he was saying, with perfervid 
emphasis. " I will devote my whole life to the interests of 
the business. It shall be my aim and ambition to keep the 
family name free from stain.” 

"Good!” said the old man gruffly. “That’s the spirit. 
Tell the office-boy to give you the whiting and ammonia; 
then go and polish up the brass name-plate on the door.” 


He was an American "coloured citizen" of military age, 
and when the call-up came he was asked what branch of the 
army he intended to choose. 

"Well, suh," he responded, "I just reckon to jine de in- 
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fanteree. 

" But, Jake,” said his master, 
or the artillery. You’ll get 
better pay, maybe, and more 
chance of promotion." 

" No, suh,” persisted Jake, 

" I’m goin’ to jine de infan- 
teree if I jines anyting at 
all.” 

It was urged that if choice 
were allowed him he should 
do the best he could for 
himself, but Jake refused to 
listen to argument. The 
infantry for him, in any case. 

" I'se figured it out like 
dis," he explained. "When 
we Amur’cans get right over 
dar in France, dere’s boun’ 
to be some ter’ble fightin* 
’fore we win de war. An’ if 


" why not try for the cavalry 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best short 
Funnv Story scut in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not be original, 

but where they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories for this 
page, which must be submitted on 
or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, 
and in all cases the name and ad¬ 
dress of the sender must be clearly 
written. . The Editor’s decision, a* 
in all competitions, must be re¬ 
garded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's Own 
Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C; 4, and mark envelope or post¬ 
card “ Funny Story Competition.** 


IF HE’D LIVBD TO-DAY ! 

Dick Whittington (on Hljhgate Hill): •' Now, shall I walk back—or Tub) It ? *’ 


The winner of tlris month’s 
prize is John Potter, St. 
John’s Road, Broxburn. 
Linlithgowshire, for the 
Storyetle entitled •• Quite 
Simple.” 


Printed for the Proprietors o/ The Bov’s Own Paper by Spolliswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd ., Colchester, London and Eton. 






(Serial Story.) 



Caught Out ! 

A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of “The Shaping of Jephson's.” “ Brought to Heel," “The Boy Bondsman.’’ etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SLOPPY TAKES A HAND. 


>N the main, the school was inclined to 
believe St. Maur guilty. The weight of 
evidence against him w y as overwhelming, 
and he had nothing to set against it 
except 1 his bare word. Still, there were 
good men in the place, including the 
Captain, who seemed to find that 
enough. The latter had quite a heated 
argument with Salbourne over it. 

" If St. Maur says he didn’t break the 
confounded thing, you can bank on that 
being the case,” he finished up. “ And 
all that stuff about his sneaking off after 
he'd done it, just proves it wasn't him. 
Sneaking off’s not St. Maur's form. Don’t you see that, 
yourself ? ” 

Salbourne hadn't a word to answer, much to the Captain’s 
surprise. Instead, he walked rather quickly away. Meet¬ 
ing the Dumpling, the latter had a singular remark to 
make on this hurried pace. 

“ Forgetting to limp, Sally ? " he inquired. 

" Eh ? ” said Salbourne, staring at him. 

" I was just asking you how your foot was, you know,” 
explained the Dumpling. “ The foot you said you cut on 
the piece of glass. When you said you hopped out of 
bed, you know, the night you said someone had pitched a 
golf-ball through your window.” 

VOL. xli. part 0. 


“ What do you mean about forgetting to limp ? ” de¬ 
manded Salbourne, still staring at him. 

” Wouldn’t you like to know ? ” retorted the Dumpling. 
” But if the cap fits, there’s no reason you shouldn’t wear 
it! ” 

” You fat fool ! I think you must be off your head,” 
commented Salbourne. 

” Oh, no, I’m not,” the Dumpling assured him. ” My 
head's screwed on all right, thank you, Sally, as you’ll 
find out some day to your sorrow.” 

Having conducted this little passage of arms much to 
his own satisfaction, the Dumpling repaired to St. Maur's 
study. Here he found the Confessor and Blackwood already 
ensconced in the big chairs. St. Maur himself was working 
hard. The Confessor was thinking, a process which seemed 
to be occupying him a good deal lately. He had stood to 
his guns, and not told a living soul whom he suspected in 
the matter of the window, though he had been button¬ 
holed by every one who had been present on the occasion 
when he had written down the name, and invited to un¬ 
burden himself. The Dumpling had been put through the 
same catechism, too. But though, like the Confessor, he 
withheld the name of his particular suspect, it was for 
admittedly different reasons. 

" You’ll have to wait a bit,” he told them. ” I’m 
playing my fish all right, but I haven’t got all the proof 
I want yet. I’ll tell you the reptile’s name as soon as I 
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can, you can bet your boots. And you’ll jolly well get 
the surprise of your lives.” 

About five minutes after the Dumpling had entered the 
study, there came a rather vague knock to the door, and in 
answer to St. Maur’s “ Come in ! ” Sloppy entered. He was 
by no means a frequent visitor, having, indeed, only entered 
the place on two occasions previously in his life—once 
when he had come to ask St. Maur to contribute towards 
Tottie's testimonial; and again when, in pursuance of 
Salbourne’s brutal order, he had returned to give him back 
the ten shillings he had so nobly contributed towards the 
good lady's send-off. 

" Good afternoon,” said Sloppy, in a flat voice. 

Cheero,” answered St. Maur, affably enough. But 
he kept his finger on 
the page of the Livy 
he was at, and waited 
for his visitor to ex¬ 
pound his errand. 

And this not from any 
lack of cordiality, but 
because it simply 
never occurred to 
him that Sloppy had 
not some definite ob¬ 
ject in coming. 

But Sloppy didn't 
seem to have any 
object particularly. 

He just stood look¬ 
ing at St. Maur in 
his mild-eyed, melan¬ 
choly w 7 ay. 

" Would you like 
the Dumpling, and Blackwood, and me to go away ? ” 
asked the Confessor solemnly, but very, very kindly. 

" No,” answered Sloppy. " Why should I ? " 

" I thought, perhaps, you might, you know,” said the 
Confessor, as gently as though he was talking to a little, 
erring child. 

” Why ? ” asked Sloppy again. 

" I don’t know, if you don’t, of course,” replied the 
Confessor, looking uncomfortable. 

Nobody said anything more for a minute. Sloppy’s 
conversational powers were never great at the best of 
times, and the rest were waiting for him to say what had 
brought him. 

“ Take a pew,” said the host at last. 

" No, thank you,” answered Sloppy, but without making 
any attempt either to go or to explain his visit. 

“ You were saying, comrade-? " St. Maur hinted 

gently. 

At this point the Confessor showed the innate delicacy 
of his nature. He got up with ostentatious quietude and 
sidled towards the door. Having reached it, he made mys¬ 
terious signs to the other two to follow his example. The 
latter, so far from doing anything of the kind, sat glued 
to their seats as a direct result of all this dumb show'. The 
Confessor, shaking his head at their obtuseness, melted 
obtrusively away. 

" Is he ill ? ” asked Sloppy, who had been followdng his 
movements with fascinated eyes. 

" No, that’s his tact,” St. Maur told him. 

Conversation again languished. 

" We're having'quite a jolly chat, aren’t we, comrade ? ” 
said St. Maur, breaking a silence that w'as rapidly becoming 
painful. 

” I’m just coming to what I wanted to tell you,” 
said Sloppy. " It wasn't you who smashed that 
window.” 

A look of distress hopped into St. Maur’s eyes and stayed 
there. But he draw led lightly : 

" Did anyone send you to break the news to me, comrade ? 
Or did you come on your own ? ” 

“ I came on my own,” answered Sloppy. 

" Do you mean to say you know who did smash it, then ? ” 
demanded the Dumpling. 


Sloppy nodded. 

“ There! you see ! Other people have begun to suspect 
the dirty dog as well as me,” cried the Dumpling, his face 
lit up with excitement. 

” Who w'as it. Sloppy ? ” asked Blackwood eagerly. 
St. Maur didn’t ask any questions at all. 

"I’d rather not say," answered Sloppy. 

“ But you’re never going to let St. Maur go on bearing 
the blame when you know the chap who did it, are you ? ” 
exclaimed the Dumpling, outraged. 

“ No-o,” hesitated Sloppy. " But if St. Maur could 
manage to clear himself without bringing the other chap 
in, he’d be a prince." 

” He’d be a silly chump,” retorted the Dumpling in¬ 
dignantly. " Besides, 
why do you want to 
get the skunk out of 
it ? ” 

” I know how' the 
poor beggar was 
tempted, you see— 
you don’t,” answered 
Sloppy, while St. 
Maur looked at him 
from under his eye¬ 
lids. 

Blackw'ood came 
to the rescue as he 
had done before. 

” The Dumpling 
suspects someone, 
too,” he explained. 
" So does the Con¬ 
fessor. They shoved 
down the names on a bit of paper the other day, and 
gave them to St. Maur to read. The joke of the thing, 
though, was that they were each on a different scent. 
Why don’t you do the stunt, too ? Then St. Maur’U be 
able to tell you whether your Johnny’s the same as 
theirs.” 

“ I might do that, certainly,” said Sloppy, considering. 
“ Of course, it’s just between ourselves, St. Maur? You 
understand ? ” 

Again St. Maur gave him a narrow look. " All right,” 
he answered rather curtly, and looked away. 

Sloppy took out a shabby pocket-book, wrote down a 
name, the others watching him breathlessly, and handed 
it over to St. Maur. 

The latter took it as reluctantly as though it was going 
to bite him. And he hesitated a second, too, before 
looking at what Sloppy had written, as though he didn't 
much like the job. After that, astonishment chased away 
every other expression from his face and he began to sing 
light-heartedly the refrain of a once popular comic song— 
“ It’s a different girl again 1 ” 

“ Isn't it the same name I wrote down ?" asked 
the Dumpling, in the voice of one defrauded of his 
prey. 

“ No,” said St. Maur. 

"You don’t mean to say it isn’t the same as the Con¬ 
fessor did, either ? ” inquired Blackwood incredulously. 

An involuntary grin overspread St. Maur’s face. " No ! ” 
He looked at the name on the paper, and then again at 

Sloppy. 

” You’re not pulling my leg, I suppose, Sloppy?" he 

asked. 

” Of course not,” answered Sloppy indignantly. " It’s 
the last thing I should be likely to do in a thing of this 
kind. Only, you see, I happen to know what’s going on 
in that quarter, and it makes me think that it might be 
him.” 

“Awfully decent of you to bother about it,” said St. 
Maur. 

" Not at all,” answered Sloppy. He looked round the 
cosy study, furnished, amongst other things, with the 
Dumpling and Blackwood and several other lively spirits 
who had strayed in, and said a little wistfully : 
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“ I thought you might be feeling a bit on your lone, 
just now. But I see that isn't the case.” 

" No,” agreed St. Maur, with a sigh. " My trouble’s 
the other way, as a matter of fact. But what made you 
think that, comrade ? " 

" Well," said Sloppy hesitatingly, "you see, it’s got about 
that it was you who smashed the window, so I thought 
perhaps the fellows-” He paused. 

"Would shunt me off?” St. Maur finished for him 
tranquilly. " Ihe idea doesn’t seem to have occurred 
to them, worse luck, or I might get a jolly sight more work 
done than I can now. I don’t want to accuse you unjustly. 
Sloppy, but it seems to me you came because you thought 
1 was being left ! ” 

■' Oh, I don’t know,” said Sloppy awkwardly, preparing 
to depart. 

" No, you don’t! ” said St. Maur, in a jolly, friendly way. 
" Get up, Carrots, you tike. Don’t you know it isn’t 
manners to bag the best chair, when we have a visitor to 
see us ? ” 

He outed Carrots from his place in the sun as he spoke, 
and pushed Sloppy into it with the hearty shove of a pal. 
The Confessor entering the study again, in what St. Maur 
would have called the same tactful way in which he had 
left it, looked stupefied at the sight. 

For the next half-hour Sloppy really enjoyed himself, 
getting more social intercourse than generally came his 
way. Nobody disliked old Sloppy, of course. Still, 
nobody had ever wanted to have much to do with him. 
With his cranks and his conscience and his conspicuous 
linen—though the Doctor had changed the last item— 
he had always been out of line with the rest. He 
didn’t contribute much to the general jollity now, 
perhaps. But he laughed, with an unexpected 
appreciation, at other people's jokes. 

Really, he wasn’t half a bad sort, as 
several of the fellows there present found 
themselves thinking. It was frightfully 
funny, of course, that he should 
have come forward with the idea 
that his own lugubrious society 
might help to buck St. Maur up, 
in the social ostracism he fancied 
that popular person was enduring. 

Still, it didn’t seem to strike St. 

Maur himself in that light. Sloppy 
had made a good friend for himself 
that afternoon, if he had only 
known it, a friend who for the 
rest of his life—and not his school 
life only—saw to it that he didn’t 
have to plough a lonely furrow 
again. 

The talk, of course, drifted to 
the one absorbing topic of interest, 
and an hilarious shout went up 
from each visitor when he heard 
that Sloppy had added a third 
name to the two already on St. 

Maur’s black list. 

" It beats me what the beggar 
thought he was getting out of it, 
though,’’ observed Carrots. “ Any¬ 
body would enjoy a smack at 
Sally himself—remember Mother 
Towse, St. Maur ?—but to go 
for his window seems so potty. 

You’ve got to look for a motive. 

And I'm blessed if I can see 


If it’s the chap I mean, he had a motive right enough, 
poor chap,” said Sloppy. 

" So had the chap I mean—and not such a low-down 
one, either,” murmured the Confessor, addressing a picture 
on the farthest wall. 

“ It is the chap I mean,” asserted the Dumpling positively. 

And there’s no doubt about his motive—mean hound ! 
He thought it was going to bring him something he’s mad 
to get.” 

My own motive—just to make our Sally feel a draught 
—seems nothing to brag about, after all that, does it ? ” 
said St. Maur dryly. " Who would ever have thought 
that window-smashing would become such a fashionable 
C'aze, though ? ” 

You can keep your mind off the side-shows, old man,” 
the Dumpling told him. " My man’s the real goods." 

“ I wonder 1 ’ ’ said St. Maur, but with a little undercurrent 
of excite¬ 
ment in 
his non- 
c halan t 
tones. 


Do you mean to say you know who did smash it, 

[See page 282.) 


then ? ’ demanded the Dumpling.’’ 
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have regretted a retort that had brought such wrath on 
his devoted head. 

Brought it literally on his head, too. Salbourne, shak¬ 
ing with passion, didn’t wait to get down his official weapon. 
He seized the first instrument of chastisement which came 
to his hand, which happened to be the saucepan in which 
the Tinker had boiled the water for his tea, having pains¬ 
takingly burnt a hole in his kettle the day before. To a 
certain extent this was Nemesis, as the Tinker, instead 
of putting the saucepan back on the hob, had, with malice 
aforethought, planked it down on Salbourne’s table-cloth 
in the hope that it would make a dirty mark there, a hope, 
by the way, which had been generously fulfilled. Sal- 
bourne, then, seizing the instrument which the culprit 
had himself provided, let fly with it. His amiable intention 
had been to give the Tinker a salutary clump over 
the head. But the small boy promptly dodging the 
missile, Salboume’s aim acquired an unexpected 
accuracy and the saucepan landed completely over the 
Tinker’s head. 

Plunged thus abruptly into darkness, the Tinker’s 
sensations must have been uncomfortable ones. But 
he hud seen the implement which Salbourne had 
caught up, and thus was able to fathom what had 
happened to him. Putting his hands to the edge of 
the saucepan, he tried to lift it off. But without 
success. It came well down over his mouth, and 
remained there in spite of all his efforts to dis¬ 
lodge it. 

Salbourne watched his struggles for a 
minute in sullen anger. If he hadn’t 
been in such a mad temper, not only'' 
with the Tinker but with life generally, 
he would have come to the rescue quicker 
than he did. The Tinker seemed to be 
having quite a lot to say under his 
extinguisher, although it was impossible 
to distinguish the words. But he 
sounded so unhappy that the Head of 
the House at last decided that he had had 
enough, even for his deserts, and reached for¬ 
ward fo draw the saucepan from its resting- 
place. To his intense astonishment it didn't 
come off. It stuck. 

“ Here, stand still, you little idiot!” said 
Salbourne to the eclipsed one, who was 
jiggeting wildly about. He put some ginger 
into his next tug. Still the saucepan didn’t 
budge. 

Muffled sounds, that suggested choking, 
came from the saucepan. 

A sudden anxiety struck the Head of the b 
House like a blow. " Stand still, I tell you, 
you lunatic ! ” he shouted, and, holding the 
Tinker fast with one hand, wrenched and 
twisted with the other. But the Tinker's 
bullet head might have been poured into its 
iron cage for any impression Salbourne was able to 
make. The saucepan seemed to become more firmly fixed 
with every fresh effort he made to get it off. 

The Tinker himself was becoming frantic. The horrid 
choking sounds inside the saucepan were getting more 
violent every minute. All at once, losing his last remnant 
of self-command, the little boy broke away from Salbourne 
and began to run round the room. But, blinded as he was, 
he kept knocking against the furniture, and was at last brought 
up against the farther wall, with a crash which made the older 
bov sick. 

Salbourne, very white about the gills by this time, caught 
him up. He forced the desperate Tinker between his knees, 
and holding him there in a fierce grip, pulled madly at the 
saucepan. But, if he moved it half an inch, it was as much as 
you could say. 

The process of trying to free him from the extinguisher, 
that was making it every minute more difficult for him to 
breathe, must have been agonisingly painful for the Tinker 
himself. And each of Salbourne's muscular tugs and jerks 


was followed by a scream from his victim which was none 
the less alarming because it was muffled. 

Salbourne was sweating with fright by this time. He 
hated the hideous little sound of iron scraping flesh. He 
hated those tortured screams. But he was to hate 
something a good deal worse in a minute or two, and 
that was to hear them getting fainter. Was the Tinker 
suffocating ? 

The little boy had never stopped struggling. Just at 
first, Salbourne had been furious with him for making 
things more difficult. The Tinker’s clutching hands and 
kicking feet had been an almost unbearable addition to all 
the rest. But it was more unbearable still when his 
struggles began to weaken. 


“ The 
sauce- 

pan landed completely over the 
Tinker's head.” 

It was a cruel experience for the Tinker. But I think 
it was even worse for Salbourne. His face was the colour 
of lead. His hands were shaking. Would the Tinker die 
before he could get the wretched thing off ? 

A wild hope that the saucepan could, perhaps, be filed 
through, darted across his mind. But with the Tinker 
obviously suffocating before his eyes, he had to put it 
away from him. The saucepan, like everything else 
Salbourne possessed, was of the good, strong, service¬ 
able kind. Before a breach could be made in its solid 
sides, the Tinker’s little span of life would have been 
told. Anything that could be don6 now', must be done 
quickly. 

Suddenly the Tinker’s convulsive movements ceased. 
His body fell back from Salbourne’s knee in awful limpness. 
To the end of his life, Salbourne never forgot the horror 
of that moment. With hands that shook, he placed the 
still little figure in the basket-chair over which the fags 
of Venning’s had so often bent. And the most frighten¬ 
ing thing in the whole nightmarish experience was the 
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quiet dead way in which the Tinker lay, exactly where he 
had been placed, the saucepan drooping at a grotesque 
angle from a neck which looked as though it might be 
broken. With eyes almost starting from his head, Sal- 
bourne rushed from the room to get help. 

St. Maur, for perhaps the only time in the course of 
this story, was alone in his study. He was doing his mathe¬ 
matical prep. But though his eyes were on the page, 
and he was adding up figures with the amazing facility 
which was his gift, his subconscious thoughts were really 
busily at work on Salboume himself—there were reasons 
which made the Head of the House a subject of special 
conjecture to St. Maur just now. He might almost have 
conjured him up, so abruptly did the door burst open 
to reveal the object of his thoughts standing on the 
threshold. 

But neither St. Maur nor anybody else had ever seen 
Salboume look as he was doing now. 

His stately poise had all gone. He 
looked shrunken together, somehow. 

He was as pale as ashes. He was 
shaken with some appalling terror. 

The very sight of that horror-stricken 
figure brought St. Maur to his feet. 

" Come on ! ’’ cried Salboume, in a 
voice that was almost a scream. 

" The Tinker’s suffocating! ” 

St. Maur asked no questions. A 
couple of strides brought him to the 
door. A couple more seemed to take 
both boys to the end of the corridor, 
and when they entered Salboume’s 
study it was at a run. St. Maur got 
rather an ugly shock at the sight of a 
small inert figure in the basket-chair, 
topped with a saucepan where its 
head should have been. Happily for 
everyone concerned, though, he kept 
his presence of mind. 

He picked the Tinker up as though 
i he had been a feather-weight, and 
rgave him to Salboume. He didn’t 
1 wait a second, even to feel if his heart 
J was still beating. 

' “ Here, you hold him, while I try 

and yank the thing off,” he said in 
-.quick, quiet tones. 

Salboume did as he was told—he 
had dropped quite naturally into the 
second place. But after a couple of 
tugs at the saucepan, St. Maur gave 
it up as a bad job. Deliverance was 
not to come to the Tinker that way. 

■' Got a paper knife ? ” he asked, and 
Salboume shook his head—" a flat ruler, then ? ” 

" Yes,” answered Salboume, in eager thankfulness 
for any suggestion whatever; " there’s one on my 

desk.” 

St. Maur was at the desk and back again, with the ruler 
in his hand, before the words had left Salboume's mouth, 
almost. 

“ Any' vaseline ? ” he asked next, his voice business¬ 
like and unflurried. 

" No," said Salboume, in desperate regret. 

St. Maur’s eyes swept the study in rapid survey and 
lighted on the butter on the table. You will remember 
that the Tinker had not cleared away Salboume's tea when 
his misfortune befel him. 

“ That’s the goods ! ” said St. Maur, and had the end 
of the ruler greased and inserted under the saucepan, 
before Salboume knew what he was about. 

The ruler once inserted, St. Maur gradually worked its 
greasy surface round and round the edge of the saucepan. 
With a relief for which there were no words, both boys 
realised that the stubborn utensil was at last consenting 
to move. Very gently, very firmly, St. Maur continued 
his steady pressure. With the aid of the ruler he was 


gradually easing and lifting the saucepan as you your- I 
self may have lifted an qbstinate canister-lid with the 
blade of a knife. 1 

“ That’s done the trick!” Salboume heard him say," 
at last; and watching the other’s capable hands almost j 
as though he was being hypnotised, he saw the saucepan . 
being lifted, little by little, until, with a final jerk, it was | 
off. It had seemed an eternity, though really the opera- ■ 
tion hadn’t taken two minutes. No one but Salboume J 
himself will ever know what he felt when he saw the in- j 
strument of all his, and the Tinker's woe, actually in St./ 
Maur’s grasp. ' 

I am not going to tell you what the Tinker looked like. 
A person who has been nearly suffocated is a painful sight. 
It took some weeks befoie his scratches and bruises were 
healed. But neither Salboume nor St. Maur thought 
about such trifles as that. Their one devouring anxiety 
was to know whether he was alive or , 
not. Salboume’s own heart almost 
stopped beating as he saw where St. 
Maur’s hand was going. 

" Heart's all right! ’’ said the 
Tinker’s deliverer, and the words 
were the most welcome Salboume had 
ever heard in his life. " Get him some 
water, will you ? ” 

Salboume, glad to be able to do 
anything, flew to the water jug. St. ' 
Maur, holding the Tinker as though 
he had been a baby, got some drops 
down his throat. A fluttering sigh 
came from the little boy’s blue 
lips. 

" Who did it ? ” asked St. Maur 
then. It was the first question he 
had asked. 

“ I did,” said Salboutne. 

St. Maur shrugged, but made no 
comment. 

At that moment the Tinker reopened 
his eyes.- He put his hand feebly to 
his head and gave a little moan. 

” Hurts a bit, doesn’t it, old son ? ” 
asked St. Maur sympathetically. 

It was too sympathetic for the 
Tinker, though, after all he had gone 
through. His lip quivered childishly, 
and in another minute he would have 
burst out crying. Salboume inter¬ 
vening, however, he changed his 
mind. . 

" Do you feel better ? ” asked 
the Head of the House awkwardly. 

It wasn't to be wondered at that he felt embarrassed. 
The wonder would have been if he had felt anything 
else. 

At the sound of his voice, although it was gentle enough, 
in all conscience, the Tinker seemed to lose all inclination 
to weep. He glared, instead. 

“ That’s better ! ” said St. Maur, in reference to this 
change of front. " Plenty of kick left in you yet, isn’t 
there, Tinker ? ” 

Highly gratified at praise from such a quarter, the 
Tinker scrambled to his feet. But he was so wobbly on 
them that St. Maur put him back into the chair. 

” Easy all, for a bit,” he said. “ Then you can come 
and lie down in my study. I suppose you’ve done with 
him, Salboume ? ” he added cynically. 

Salboume didn’t answer. But he put his hand in his I 
pocket and drew out a lean-looking purse, from which 
he extracted a shilling. | 

“ Like to get yourself some chocolate with that ? ” 
he asked the Tinker, still awkwardly, holding it 
out. 

The Tinker took the coin, but only to pitch it as far ■ 
away from him as he could. i 

St. Maur followed its course with interested eyes. 


r 


H JBop’s Gbanh00Mn0. 

xpOB the wind on the hill-top, 

JJ For the light on the lea. 

For the roar of the woodlands. 

And the moan of the eea ; 

For the love of a parent. 

For the hand of a chnm— 

To give thanks to the diver, 

A boy, lord, I come. 

For the health and the vigour 
And the gladness of youth. 

For all chivalrous courage. 

Faith, honour, and truth ; 

For the books and great lives 
That spur and inspire. 

And for homely and sweet things. 
For clothing, food, fire. 

For the chances before me 
To do all that I can 
To stand forth, strong and humble. 
As a worker and man ! 

For the troubles that train me. 

For all pastime and joy, 

And Thy care that surrounds me. 
Take the thanks of a boy 1 

CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


then—as 
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" It’s under the sola, Sally," he observed. “ I 
mention this in case you feel like buying a bigger 
saucepan with it. The little beggar’s head seems to 
be an outside size ! And as we’re on the subject, do 
you mind telling me what you were trying to do him 
in for ?” 

“ For cheek ! ” said Salbourne briefly. 

' ‘ Cheek’s a comprehensive term,’’ said St. Maur. “ Let's 
hear your version, Tinker.” 

It had been a close call for the Tinker. But the old 
traditions held. He looked at his fag-master, and his 
eyes were eloquent. But St. Maur couldn’t get a word 
out of him. The Tinker was not a sneak. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind obliging, then, Sally ? ” 
said St. Maur. 


1 Come on!’ cried Salbourne. . . . ’The Tinker’s suffocating !’” (See page 286.) 


•• What’s it got to do with you ? ” demanded Salbourne 
gruffly - 

St. Maur’s eyes rested lightly on the saucepan. ” Now, 
there you have me 1 ” he agreed. 

Salbourne appeared to come to a sudden resolution. 
He made his explanation as laconic as he could; but, 
even then, the going must have been hard. “ I offered 
the kid a cake. He asked what was the matter with it," 
he said. 

•• On the rude side, what. Tinker ? ” murmured St. Maur. 

Why doesn’t he tell you about the rotten thing being 
so stale you’d have had to cut it with a saw, then ? ’’ 
protested the Tinker. 


" Oh, it was stale, all right,” admitted Salbourne, with 
a curious bitterness. " But I never thought fags minded 
things like that.” 

“ They have their feelings,” said St. Maur. " But now 
it’s all explained, isn’t it ? It was the Tinker being sniffy 
about your cake that made you try to choke him with a 
saucepan 1 " 

Salbourne had been standing up all this time in a queer, 
wooden way with his hands hanging by his sides like a 
figure in a Noah’s ark. Suddenly he shot out—almost 
against his will, as it were : 

“That was an accident.” 

" It must have been,” said St. Maur. “ Did you drop 
it ol'er his head in a fit of absence of mind ? You’re 
great at that kind of thing, aren’t you ? Do you remem¬ 
ber how you hurled a watering-can at the 
Ancient, just to make him jump ? But the 
next time you have a playful fit like that on 
you, why don’t you choose a safer weapon— 
say, a golf-ball ? ” 

His tone was perfectly smooth, but his 
snapshotting glance at Salbourne came from 
eyes as green as glass. 

But whatever he was expecting didn't seem 
to come off. Salbourne remained unmoved, 
and the only notice he took of the remark was 
to say with dreary impatience :— 

" A golf-ball ? I thought that was 
your speciality.” 

” Did you ?” asked St. Maur softly. 
“ Did you, Sally ? ” 

He hit the bull’s eye, that time. 
Salbourne winced so that even the 
Tinker could see it, although he 
couldn’t for the life of him understand 
what St. Maur had said to make Sal¬ 
bourne look so queer. Up to now, he 
had thought that his champion's hitting 
had been rather soft. But there was 
nothing to suggest softness in the laugh 
St. Maur gave at the sight of Salbourne’s 
altered face. 

“ I should have thought—under the 
circumstances, Sally—that I was the 
last chap you’d have cared to drag 
into this saucepan business," said St. 
Maur, at last, breaking a silence that, 
for two people in the room at least, 
had become pregnant with hidden 
meaning. 

“ You were 1 " answered Salbourne 
grimly. " But I couldn’t see the kid 
suffocate, could I ? " 

” Well, perhaps not,” agreed St. 
Maur. “ But why choose me ? ” 

” Because you’re the sort of chap to 
pull things off,” answered Salbourne 
wearily. He hadn’t meant to make 
a pun, and it is doubtful if he saw it, 
even. 

'• What sort of things ? Saucepans— 
or scholarships ? ” asked St. Maur, 
with a cruel little smile. 

“ Both,” said Salbourne. "And 


about its being an accident, you know what I mean 
right enough; I’d no business to let out at the kid 
with a saucepan, but it was the nearest thing to 
hand.” 

"Well, the Doctor wouldn’t say you'd ’industriously 
effaced ’ yourself over this stunt, w’ould he ? observed 
St. Maur. 

“ Tell away ! ” said Salbourne sullenly. 

” Oh, I’m not going to tell,” said St. Maur. Then, as 
Salbourne looked at him quickly, he added gibingly, 
“You see, I don’t want the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals butting in. Not nice for the House, 
you know ? It’s up to you to muzzle the kid, though. 
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How about a frying-pan ? Should you think, judiciously 
applied, it would help to keep his mouth shut ? ” 

" He can tell what he likes," said Salbourne. " Do you 
hear, Tinker ? You can shout it out in the quad, for all 
1 care. I’m sorry about the saucepan. I didn’t mean it 
to stick, of course. But if I’d lammed you over the head 
with it, as I meant to, it'd have been no more than you 
deserved. And you needn't come back to fa.g for me 
again. I’ve had enough of you.” 

Scratched and swollen as it was, the Tinker’s face was 
yet capable of expressing his joy. 

’’ Suffocation was cheap at the price, eh. Tinker ? ” 
suggested St. Maur. 

The Tinker was sufficiently recovered to giggle. ” Can 
I fag for you, St. Maur ? ’’ he asked, with a diffidence 
Salbourne’s most drastic measures had never engendered. 


" See what you've let me in for, Sally 1 ” was St. 
Maur’s uncomplimentary response. 

“ Oh, get out, the pair of you 1 ” said Salbourne in a 
savage, tired voice, and St. Maur sauntered off, shepherding 
the Tinker in front of him. 

It couldn’t have been pleasant for Salbourne to witness 
the Tinker’s exuberant delight at being dismissed, nor to 
hear him humbly placing his services at the disposal of 
his rival who, being only in the Fifth, was not entitled 
to have a fag at all. Salbourne himself had chosen the 
Tinker, in the beginning, with the idea of bringing him to 
heel. He hadn't achieved this object, as we know, or any¬ 
thing like it. Still, in the relief of having the Tinker still 
intact, after his horrifying experience, he didn't much care. 
He was fed up \Wth domestic friction, and chose his new 
fag solely for his innocuous qualities. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN HISTORIC SMACK. 


HE affair of the broken window 
continued to hang fire. No 
further evidence against St. 
Maur turned up, while the 
three candidates for the dis¬ 
tinction of having broken it, 
selected by the Confessor, 
Sloppy, and the Dumpling, 
w'ere still at large. Meanwhile 
the Tinker nursed his bruises 
and his wrongs. If he had 
had a lot to pay Salbourne 
back for, before the affair of 
the saucepan, he had more 
now. But this private ven¬ 
detta of his did not prevent 
him fagging for his new lord 
in great style. Not for St. Maur was burnt toast, or luke¬ 
warm tea, as it had been for Salbourne. There was nothing 
the matter with any repasts the Tinker served up ; while his 
preparations for St. Maur’’s bath were an artistic pleasure 
to behold. That gentleman, by the way, took very little 
notice of his self-elected fag. But he permitted himself 
to be served, and the Tinker seemed to find that good 
enough. As a matter of fact, cramming hard as St. Maur 
was just now—the Exam for the Fenwick was in less than 
a week’s time—it was a distinct advantage for him to be 
relieved of the more menial cares of life. But he knew 
better than to say so to the Tinker, himself rightly judg¬ 
ing that that small but bumptious person would be 
distinctly less objectionable to live with, in the char¬ 
acter of the obliged instead of the obliging party. The 
Doctor would never find it necessary to recommend the 
study of mankind to St. Maur as he had to' Salbourne. 
Even at that age, the former was a good judge of his 
kind. 

But the short period of comparative peace which followed 
the breaking of the window was of short duration. It was 
the lull before the storm. And from the moment things 
began to happen again, they moved all at once, and in 
leaps and bounds. And what may be called the beginning 
of the final heat occurred on the Wednesday before the 
Exam, in the Fifth-form class-room. 

As we have said, Mr. Venning had been gradually bringing 
St. Maur’s temper to the breaking point. And on this 
particular Wednesday morning it went off with a pop 
which had unexpected and far-reaching results for everyone 
concerned. 

In the beginning, there is no doubt whatever that it w as 
the house-master who was in fault. He had come to class 
in a monumentally peevish mood. He felt, or imagined 
he felt, the approach of a cold. Mr. Prettyman had that 
morning sent in his bill with an urgent request for payment ; 


and his charges, so far from being on the moderate scale 
Sloppy had led him to expect, seemed, to Mr. Venning 
himself, frankly exorbitant. Then, too, his bath water 
had been tepid, instead of boiling hot as he liked it; while 
his one and only collar-stud, escaping from his fingers, 
had rolled under his bed, necessitating an arduous hunt 
before it was finally recovered. Added to all which, 
Tottie’s successor had sent up burnt coffee for breakfast. 
These were small things, of course. But Mr. Venning's 
was a small nature, and their cumulative effect was to 
make him ready to bite everyone’s head off. 

He had given St. Maur full marks for his exercise, as 
usual, but there was a pointed lack of enthusiasm in his 
reference to the fact. He called him up to the black-board 
to work out a difficult and catchy sum, and didn’t express 
any exuberant admiration when he got it right. He said, 
instead, that it wasn’t always safe to trust to luck, and that 
the questions for the Fenwick were framed with the idea 
of finding out how much solid work the candidates had 
put ,in, as St. Maur would, no doubt, discover for himself 
in the contingency of his being still with them at the time 
* of the Exam. No need to tell the form that he meant 
If he hadn’t been expelled in the meantime. St. Maur 
wasn’t the only person that he potted at, either, though 
he got it worst, and everyone was glad when the lesson 
neared its end. 

Mr. Venning seemed to divine the feeling—though it 
wouldn’t have needed a wizard to do that—and per¬ 
versely continued to explain a rule long after the clock 
had struck. Somebody sighed audibly. Carrots ostenta¬ 
tiously pulled out his watch. Other people expressed their 
feelings by collecting their books, shuffling their feet pre¬ 
paratory to rising, or delicately stifling the yawns with 
which they seemed suddenly to be afflicted. 

" Stop that fidgeting," said Mr. Venning testily. ’’ It 
wall do you no good. You will leave this room when 1 
give the signal fov dismissal, and not a single moment 
before.” 

This was tyranny, pure and simple, and no one was 
surprised when St. Maur rose to his feet. He held a lilv- 
white handkerchief to his face, and murmured from behind 
it :— 

“ May I go, sir ? My nose is bleeding.” 

A look of entire disbelief passed over Mr. Venning's 
countenance. It was reflected, though more cheerfully, 
on the faces of St. Maur’s own tribe. Impossible to believe 
in such an opportune indisposition as this 1 All the same, 
a slight surprise mingled with their mirth. It was strange 
to find St. Maur, of all people, condescending to such 
primitive and juvenile methods. 

“ Come here, sir ! ” said Mr. Venning severely, but with 
a glint in his eye as though St. Maur had at last delivered 
himself into his hands. 
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St. Maur obeyed, though with visible reluctance and 
distaste. He stood resentfully before the house master, 
still holding the handkerchief to his nose. 

" It seems to me, St. Maur," said Mr. Venning, voicing 
the supposition with a certain amount of triumph, " it 
seems to me that you are telling me a deliberate falsehood." 

St. Maur did not argue the point. " May I go, sir ? " 
he said, stiffening up. 

“ No, sir, you may not go,” answered Mr. Venning. He 
fixed his antagonist with what he doubtless behaved to be 
a withering regard, and asked solemnly:— 

" Do you know what I 'ate most, St. Maur ? " 

St. Maur, like everybody else, probably tumbled 
to the fact that the house-master was trying 
to convey his abhorrence of a lie. But his 
temper giving way, he electrified the class by 
answering :— 

" The letter ‘ h,' if you ask 
me, sir I ” 

What happened was so swift 
and unexpected as to, literally, 
leave everyone gasping. With 
more agility than anyone could 
have expected of him, the house¬ 
master tip-tilted himself as high 
as he could get. With one hand 
he snatched the handkerchief 
from St. Maur’s nose, and with 
the other bestowed upon him 
as sound a box on the ears as 
his flabby hand could manage. 

The second after he had per¬ 
petrated the unthinkable feat, 
he was shocked, like everyone 
else in the room, into stillness. 

And what added to his mortifi¬ 
cation, was to find that there 
were really bloodstains on the 
handkerchief which he had so 
spiritedly and surprisingly looted. 

St. Maur’s had been a genuine 
visitation of nose-bleeding, after 
all 1 

The little master stood there, 
with the blood-stained hand¬ 
kerchief in his hand, bewildered, 
petrified, crushed by the enormity 
of the thing that he had done. 

If he hadn’t been old Cockney 
Venus; and if he hadn’t cut such 
a ridiculous figure, standing there 
in his woollen comforter and 
goloshes; and if everybody 
hadn’t loathed him to start with, 
they might almost have found 
it in their hearts to be sorry for 
him. 

St. Maur’s face was perfectly 
expressionless. Nor had Mr. 

Venning’s palm left the slightest 
trace upon it. Unlike Mrs. Towse’s, the house-master’s 
smack wouldn’t have hurt a fly. The recipient of it was 
the first to find his voice. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind returning me my hand¬ 
kerchief, sir?" he said. "I’m afraid I shall make a 
nuisance of myself, if you don’t." 

Mr. Venning, his hand shaking, surrendered the handker¬ 
chief hurriedly. A drop of gore bad fallen, in the interim. 


on St. Maur’s coat-sleeve. He wiped it off with fastidious 
care. 

" May I go now, sir ? ” he asked again, but with a quite 
faultless politeness. 

" Yes, go," said Mr. Venning, in a strange, quiet 
voice. 

St. Maur went, but as calmly as though nothing had 
happened. But he turned, when he reached the door, to 
inquire in the same dangerously still manner he had em¬ 
ployed throughout:— 


“ Bestowed upon him as sound a box 
on the ears as his flabby hand could 
manage.” 

" Shall I report this to the Doctor, or would you prefer 
to, sir ? " 

" I will, St. Maur,” said Mr., Venning; and the strangest 
thing of all to find in his manner, was a certain dignity. 
" Be very sure of that." 

St. Maur, his face as impassive as ever, left the room 
And Mr. Venning, almost absent-mindedly, gave the signal 
for dismissal. 


[To be concluded.) 
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Fun and Great Games in Rugby. 

Some Reminiscences on and off the Field. 

By Dr. LAWRENCE Q. BULGER. 

(The Famous Irish Three-Quarter in International Games for four years.) 


I SUPPOSE every man who has played in prominent 
Rugby football for ten years, as I did, would be 
able to recount a whole sheaf of amusing and in¬ 
teresting anecdotes, if only he could remember the 
incidents of the many great games in which he took part, 
or the individual characteristics of the various famous 
players he has met. Certainly, some of' these remain 
firmly fixed in my own memory to-day, though some years 
have gone since I stepped on to the fields of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and South Africa as an Inter¬ 
national. Therefore, as your editor has most kindly invited 
me to recall a few of my experiences for you in this 
magazine, I have the greatest pleasure in doing so; and I 
may say at the start how long I have 
known and delighted in the excellent 
" B.O.P.," how, when to-day I get the 
chance and have the time, I read its pages 
just as excitedly as when I was a young 
lad in Dublin. 

Since my time as an active footballer 
covers experiences with the 'Varsity 
Fifteen in Dublin, with the various Irish 
international teams when the Green Isle 
was so great that she won the “ triple 
crown," and with British international 
fifteens in South Africa and other places, 
you will guess that I have seen a few 
interesting things at the game in my 
day. Well, here goes for narrating some 
of them, which I hope may amuse you 
for a short time. 

In an international team we had one 
fellow who was as powerful a man as any¬ 
body I ever met in Rugby—which is 
saying a good deal. His reputation for 
strength was immense ; and on the day 
we had to meet another international 
fifteen, it quickly became clear that the 
latter were determined to " lay that big 
fellow out " as soon as they could, by 
hook or crook. Accordingly, he was badly 
fouled by a very lusty forward of the opposing lot, was 
thrown down, and had his ribs severely bruised—I am not 
sure that one was not broken. 

We all expected that he would leave the field, and that 
the offender would be sent off at once by the referee ; 
indeed, loud cries for this came from the mass of spectators. 
But the injured man said he preferred to stay and help, 
so far as he could, rather than leave us with a man short ; 
and he begged that the "•ref." wouldn’t send off the other 
man, though he knew the thing had been done wilfully. 
We couldn't understand it; but, anyhow, we continued 
the game as arranged, and it ended in a draw. So our 
team was fairly satisfied. 

Now, the following year, the match between these coun¬ 
tries was played, of course, in the other country, and the 
man who had been injured (now quite right again) was, 
like myself, once more a member of the Irish Fifteen. 
The game had not gone far before our man, watching his 
opportunity, put the former offender out of action com¬ 
pletely, just in the same way as he himself had been treated 
twelve months previously—only more so ! As a result, 
this opponent could take no further part in the game. 

At the close, the two met in the dressing-room, and the 

\ 


injured man, realising ex ictly what had occurred, was not 

blazing mad," as we Irish expected, but smiled as our 
comrade went up to him, holding out his hand impulsively, 
and saying : 

" Sorry, old chap ; but, you see, I owed you something 
for what you gave me ! Now it's all over—shake hands 
and be friends.” 

The other man, despite his broken rib, took the hand 
and laughed, as he replied : 

" All right 1 But, I say, you gave me worse than I 
gave you —eh ? " 

" Well,” was the surprising and quick retort, " of course I 
You see, sonnie, there was a year’s interest to add to the 
principal ! ” 

In a match I remember, wherein a 
Dublin team played a well-known fifteen 
in a Yorkshire town, several of the crowd 
outside the ropes, though resident in that 
town, were nevertheless real Irish folk, 
and were half-torn with conflicting 
emotions as to which Lfteen they would 
like to see winners. However, one Irish 
spectator, who hailed from another neigh¬ 
bouring and rival town, was delighted 
'-when he saw our team come off victors 
by a goal. As the crowd surged down 
the hill from the football-field into the 
market-place of the town mentioned, this 
enthusiast was so excited that he kept 
shouting at the top of his voice : 

" Eh, Oi’m as plazed as whin Oi was 
hit with half a brick in dear ould Cor-r-k 1 
Oi m as plazed as whin Oi was hit, shure, 
with half a brick 1 ” 

What he exactly meant not one of us 
could tell; but we laughed till our sides 
were sore at his words and antics. 
The fact was, no doubt, that he had got 
so excited he didn’t really know himself 
what he was shouting or doing half the 
time ! 

Our Irish boys are usually full of fun in a big game, 
and both players and spectators seize every opportunity 
for adding to the general amusement in this matter. 
The " whistle ” of any very officious referee has long been 
a standing butt for hilarity and joke with us in Ireland. 
When I was at the Varsity, I remember a ludicrous incident 
which occurred during a meeting between two minor clubs of 
County Dublin 

The '’ref.” had annoyed players and the crowd - alike 
by his constant whistling during the first portion of the 
game, and they all made up their minds that they didn’t 
intend to have the same trouble during the second half. 
So, whilst some of the men kept the official chatting, 
another light-fingered player managed to get possession 
of the whistle, and in a minute he had filled the mouth- 
part of it with wet concrete—some of which was lying in 
a tub inside the pavilion. Of course this had set quite 
hard long ere it was time to resume the game, for they 
kept the " ref.” talking for some minutes past the proper 
time. 

When a start was made once more, and the referee 
tried to whistle, he couldn't manage it, and was non¬ 
plussed as to what ill had befallen his beloved instrument 1 
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In vain he endeavoured to make fit sound, and, though 
the teams knew what he wanted, they continued playing. 
He called on them to stop, but they took no heed. When 
at length he button-holed the captain of one side, and 
explained, the latter nearly sent the whole array of players 
into convulsions of delight by saying: 

“ Sorry, sir, but the Rugby rules state most plainly 
that no man is justified in stopping the game until he 
hears the whistle I The whistle is the arbiter, sir I We 
must play up to the whistle 1 ” 

" But the whistle won’t blow 1 ” exclaimed the "ref.” 
angrily. “ What can I do ? Somebody has stopped it 
up with cement 1 ” 

“ Sorry, sir. but you must get another one somehow ! 
We must go on till the whistle blows, you see 1 ” 

Of course, the poor chap did not find anyone to lend 
him another whistle, and it was pathetic to watch him 
running about during the game, unable to stop the players, 
or to direct and govern the match, because the whistle 
wouldn’t blow. Accordingly, the teams finished the game 
without any further interruption in that way, to the 
intense amusement of everybody concerned, except the 
officious referee ! 

You have doubtless often heard of a game of tremen¬ 
dous import which has been won right at the last moment 
by the veriest stroke of luck. But I never remember 
hearing of a stranger example of this than used to be told 
by that splendid old player (now, alas, dead some years), 
Mr. Alfred Newsome, who captained Dewsbury when 
that club was at its zenith. 

It was the final tie for the Yorkshire Cup, and Dewsbury 
had to meet the redoubtable Wakefield Trinity, which 
had then already held the cup for two years. The crowd 
ran well into the twenty thousands, and the Leeds ground, 
on which the match was played, was like a fair indeed, 
whilst the excitement was something never to be for¬ 
gotten. Though urged on by every possible cry, device, 
and enthusiastic yell, when it came to within three minutes 
of time, neither side had scored, and all the vast crowd 
were expecting only a disappointing “ draw.” Then, 
with but a minute to go, the ball somehow came along 


to Alf Newsome, and he, really not knowing what he was 
doing (as he often stated afterwards), gave it a huge 
flying kick with his left foot, quite haphazard. To 
everybody’s intense amazement, to the utter chagrin of 
the Trinity men and their thousands of followers, and to 
the indescribable delight of the Dewsburyites and their 
thousands, the ball sailed as cleanly over the bar as if it 
had been propelled from the easiest and safest of place- 
kicks 1 

Dewsbury had won by a chance goal 1 How, not one 
in a thousand there could for a time tell ! But pande¬ 
monium broke loose, and no mistake. When they’ saw 
the players surround Alf Newsome and nearly shake his 
hands off, the crowd guessed and rushed on the field to¬ 
wards the Dewsbury captain. For some time he looked 
like being killed by enthusiastic supporters, and the 
safety of the players was only finally ensured by bodies 
of police hurrying up and gradually clearing away the 
tremendous crowd into the roads around. 

One who goes out with a team to any of our Dominions- 
over-the-Seas always gets a great amount of fun, both 
on board ship and whilst in the “ foreign ” country. 
We internationals can never praise sufficiently the kindness 
and hospitality of our many hosts in those Dominions, 
for they literally overwhelm us with good things and 
delightful attentions. Let me tell you an amusing item 
which happened aboard ship on one of these tours. 

The weather in the Bay of Biscay was not what it might 
have been—so far as calmness went—and most of the men 
were, one Sunday morning, laid up badly with sea-sickness. 
They looked very doleful and dumpish, and could not 
eat a bit of breakfast. I fancy several of them reallv 
thought they were going to die ! 

Nothing we could do seemed to rouse them, till one fellow 
—let us call him Walmsley—who was the life and soul of 
the party for jokes and fun, went down to the engine- 
room, found there a long instrument used by the engineers 
—which was very much in shape like a huge stethoscope— 
and another one that was really a very big thermometer, 
and brought them up with him. Then he, and a friend 
who was not sick, having eaten a hearty breakfast, went 
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round vrith these to the cabins of all the boys, pretended 
they were doctors come to take the temperature and 
sound the lungs and heart; and, indeed, caused so much 
fun and so much laughter that they fairly roused nearly all 
the sick ones out of their languor and stupor. Indeed, so 
successful was the ruse that, by dinner-time, most of the 
minor cases were completely cured, and even the more 
serious ones were far on the way to recovery I 
■ Another notable item with teams that visit far-off 
lands, and play all sorts of clubs there for the encourage¬ 
ment of Rugby, is that the visitors do not find all the 
local grounds so beautifully grassed, tended, levelled, 
cared for, and well equipped as are those at Twickenham, 
Inverleith, Cardiff, and Dublin. Oh, no I Indeed, you 
sometimes get very queer grounds out in those places 
fifty miles from anywhere ! Just a remembrance of 
one such—I had better, perhaps, not make its locality 
too clear. 

When we got on it, to have a match with the townlet’s 
fifteen, we stared and gasped. But, not wishing to hurt 
the feelings of our hosts, who had been most kind and 
hospitable, we said nothing aloud, though inwardly we 
felt many qualms, I am sure I For the ground was just 
like a ploughed field ; indeed, I have seen many a piece 
of wild moorland which was dead level compared with 
this expanse 1 There was every prospect of breaking your 
leg, your arm, or even your head, if only you were knocked 
down rather violently. And this was what happened, so 
far as our side went. 

For, at the close of the “ thirty minutes each way ”— 
oh, how I longed ardently for the whistle to blow finally I 
—only three out of our fifteen were left who did not com¬ 
plain about sprains, strains, bruises of a bad kind, or 
bones that seemed out of joint 1 I shall never forget that 
field ! It reminds me, even to-day, of a billiard-table I 
met with in a far town of South Africa, where several big 
holes in the cloth were sewn over with pieces of an old 
coat and a portion of canvas, to " make the balls run right," 
as a chap there explained guilelessly ! 

Well, boys, for me, who am now on the wrong side of 
forty, those happy and irresponsible days of youth are over. 
But, oh, how I enjoyed them ! How 


will come along again in full glory 1 Think of it, boys I To 
have those days again, each December, down at Queen’s 
Club, with Oxford and Cambridge full tilt 1 To watch those 
splendid keen struggles at the various national centres, 
with the Welshmen singing " Land of my Fathers ’’ as 
they go into the field ; with the English dashing through 
the gates to the tune of " Rule, Britannia ! " ; with the 
Irishmen, in those green jerseys which still thrill my heart, 
streaming on whilst the crowd yells " It’s a long way to 
Tipperary 1 ” ; with the Scottish led by the pipers playing 
’’ Bonnie Dundee 1 ” 

Yes, it makes my blood run the quicker merely to 
think of the times which are coming, lads I And I am 
glad I live at Twickenham, where one can so often see the 
magnificent Harlequins, those giants of the game—Adrian 
and Frank Stoop, with their famous comrades—once more 
take the field. 

But, alas, on those great days we cannot, we must not, 
forget the wondrous dead, the Rugby heroes for all time, 
the men we used so much to love to see play. Their shades 
will pass and greet us, we may be sure, proud of the old 
game and of what they did for it and for Britain 1 Aye, 
we shall see (in memory, at least) the splendid Ronald 
Poulton; the nippy J. A. Ryan; that fine forward, " Parson " 
Bushell; the great Cambridge player, A. F. Maynard ; 
the fleet Douglas Lambert—and many another noble 
Rugby soul who has fallen in the fight on land and sea I 

They will all be there in spirit, boys; and their example, 
their glory, their heroism, their sacrifice, will inspire us 
all as long as we live. How grandly they played, and 
how fairly they won the game, both of Rugby and of Life ! 
We must never forget them and what they did. Their 
deeds on the great testing-day have immortalised Rugby 
football for all time I And they themselves, despite what 
the world says, are not dead 1 How can they be ? Do 
we not still hear their cry of exultation, like that of St. 
Paul of old I " I have fought the good fight 1 I have 
finished the course 1 " 

Indeed, they have—the heroic fellows 1 And they have 
left to you and to me an imperishable example, a wondrous 
halo of glory which surrounds the great game of Rugby foot¬ 
ball. Boys, we who have survived 


I loved—and still love—Rugby 
football! I am writing this just as the 
War ends, and so am already looking 
torward eagerly to next season, when 
we all trust the grand old matches 


Slick and Slack— 


Br LILLIAN 


S LICK and Quick are brothers—so 
are Slack and Quack : 

Slick and Quick have many 


points which the others lack 1 


Slick and Quick are ofl to work, early 
in the day I 

Slack sets out for Labour-town: stops 
for rest and play 1 


Quack says, " I can do ’ my bit ’ better 
far than most I ” 

(But I fear he wastes his time in the 
Lane of Boast !) 


Slick has weeded, dug, and sown : 
helped a chum or two : 



must try our best, at any rate, to live 
up to such a marvellous and splendid 
standard I Then we may be sure 
their approving smile, like that of 
the Master’s, will rest on us. 


and Quick and Quack! 

GARO. 

Shown a cheery, sunny face, cloudy 
sky or blue 1 

Quirk toils hard and long—then goes 
on his homeward way : 

Knows he's done,' in plucky style, full- 
up working-day 1 

Slack looks up and sees them pass, 
says, " It is no fun, 

Other folks have finished work I 1 
have just begun / ” 

Quack agrees and on they stroll, 
grumbling as they walk: 

Slack is laty—wpak of will I Quack it 
naught but talk 1 






H ENRI Dubois was a Boy Scout in a little French 
country town, and when war broke out he had 
an opportunity of showing that all he had learnt 
was not merely play, but of some real use to his 
country. Although his Scoutmaster had been called up 
for military service the Scouts did not disband, but, under 
the command of their patrol leaders, made themselves 
useful in running messages for the officers of the troops 
quartered near, guarding tunnels and bridges, and all sorts 
of things like that. 

One day the news came that the British soldiers were 
coming, and, snatching up his hat and staff (he was already 
in his Scout’s uniform, for he nearly lived in it those days), 
Henri went out to see whether he would be wanted. Sure 
enough, there they were in the Market Square, sturdy brown 
men in khaki, singing, whistling, and smoking, as they 
seated themselves on their packs or the hard cobbles of 
the little French street. So these were the wonderful 
" Tommees ” of whom so many stories had trickled 
through from “ The Front"—that vague, mysterious 
place where everybody’s fathers and brothers were. 
“ Tommee,” with his everlasting joke and song, his ever- 
ready hand-clasp and equally ready fist. “ Tommee,” 


First came a battalion of those wonderful beings of 
whom Sergeant Jean was never tired of telling—High¬ 
landers—’’ ze Scotties.” Great tall men with big bare 
knees, with ribbons in their caps, funny little skirts and a 
queer bunch of hair like a horse’s tail hanging in front, 
swinging as they marched. In front was a big man who 
played strange music on an instrument he carried under 
his.arm. " Ze pipe bag,” said Sergeant Jean to liis neigh¬ 
bour in the crowd. Of course, he meant “ bagpipe,” 
but who was to know that ? Henri was not sent along 
with the Scotties, though he could have cried with dis¬ 
appointment, nor did he go with the artillery who followed. 
They came a good second in Henri s affections. He had 
a brother who was a gunner, and till he had seen the 
" Scotties,” he had looked upon artillerymen as the best 
and bravest men in the Army. 

His disappointment was soon forgotten, however, when, 
last of all, came a string of great grey motor lorries. Here 
was something worth waiting for. If he had admired 
the Scotties and the guns, he worshipped the big machines. 
Anything with wheels and handles had a great fascination 
for Henri. He intended being an engineer when he grew 
up, and meanwhile lost no opportunity of enlarging his 
knowledge of mechanics. No boy in the town had such 
a well-cared-for bicycle, no boy flew such kites or owned 
such ripping steam-engines and clockwork toys, and here 
was a chance of a lifetime. Off he went alongside the great 
wagons. Once on the camping field he found plenty to 
do, and every afternoon afterwards that he was free found 
him busily engaged about the camp, becoming quite a 


who, as old Sergeant Jean (who was liable to get his words 
a little mixed when he was excited) used to say, “ Cursed 
the Germans with one hand while he gave them cigarettes 
with the other.” Here was ” Tommee ” in the flesh. 

Henri pressed fonvard to where a group of officers was 
talking with “ M’sieur le Maire," in the hopes of learning 
something of their probable movements. His curiosity 
was not long unsatisfied, for, in response to a familiar 
whistle, he shortly found himself parading with several 
fellow scouts, who were informed by the Maire that the 
soldiers—and many more who were on their way—were 
to camp just outside the town, and that the Scouts were 
to go with them to be of what service they could. They 
were divided into batches, but Henri was not one of those 
in the first lot to march off with the British soldiers who 
had already arrived, so he was able to see the remainder 
come in. 


recognised unit in the corps. 

Amongst the drivers, for whom Henri frequently did 
little services, was one with whom he became particularly 
friendly, and, when both were off duty, Henri and Bill 
Summers had long chats about all sorts of things. Bill 
did not know a great deal of French, but Henri very readily 
learned quite sufficient English to be able to talk in comfort. 
True, the pronunciation he picked up from Bill Summers, 
who came from London, somewhat shocked Mademoiselle 
Valerie, who taught English at Henri's school, but I’m 
afraid Henri did not bother much about Mdlle. Valerie in 
those days. 

Sometimes he helped Bill clean his engines and lost no 
opportunity of learning the names and uses of all the 
parts. In fact, said Bill one day, “ If yer’d only got a 
little more strengf in yer wrists yer’d be able to drive the 
old ’bus yerself.” How eagerly did Henri long to be able 
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to do so, and, indeed, one day, after Bill had been having 
what he called “ a bit of a hextra spring clean,” they went 
for a little spin down a long straight road, and Bill let Henri 
hold the stei ring-wheel for a few precious seconds. 

And when the ” ole ’bus ” was safely stabled and the 
" ole pipe ” was drawing well. Bill would talk about London, 
where he used to drive a big lorry for a firm of merchants, 
and they would discuss the merits of different kinds of 
engines and different kinds of soldiers, and a hundred and 
one other things; but Henri liked best to get Bill to talk 
about his adventures when he was out with the column. 
Not that Bill ever boasted. “ You 'ave been to re Front 
again, Beel ? ” Henri would say. " Ay, ay," Bill would 
grunt. " What did you carry this time ? ” “ Shells, 
sonny. Pity I don’t 'ave to go a bit more orfen. That’s 
wot we wants. Shells. W'y, the guns is simply starvin’ 
fer ammunition. Starvin’. I’ve seen the gunners ’anging 
round the guns cryin’. Cryin’, I ’ave, 'cos they’d run out 
o’ shells, and there was the pore beggars in the trenches 
gettin’ smashed to bits by the German fire. Oh, it’s 
’orrible, sonny," said Bill, as he pulled fiercely at his pipe, 
with a strange look in his eyes that somehow prevented 
Henri asking any more questions just then. 

But his curiosity to know what it was like at the Front 
grew stronger ; and then he thought of a plan. 


“ Horf agen,” said Bill one day. " Just goin’ to run 
down to the docks fer a cargo o’ doughnuts fer Mister Kyser 
Bill, and then horf to the ’ole front.” “ Wish I could 
come," said Henri. “ ’Tain’t the place fer the likes o’ 
you,” said Bill, suddenly pretending to have great trouble 
with his pipe. "Well, I come to ze Docks to see you start. ’’ 
*’ Yer cawn’t walk that far and back beside the column," 
said Bill, “ and if I was to take yer in the ole ’bus, the Major’d 
want to know all abaht it.” “ I come on my bicycle. I 
shall be able to find you.” " Don’t yer do it, sonny. I’ll 
be too busy to talk to yer, and yer’ll get lost or run over 
or somefink.” 

" I am a Scout,” said Henri. Bill’s grin rather annoyed 
him. “ Sorry, General,” said Bill with a mock salute, and 
Henri forgave him, but nevertheless determined to go. 

Next afternoon found him spinning rapidly to the coast 
town where the column was to pick up its shells. He had 
timed himself to arrive about the hour he knew the column 
would be getting ready to start. It was just getting dark 
when he put up his bicycle and went Dockwards to have a 
look at things. He speedily spotted " the ole ’bus ” receiving 
her cargo, and secreted himself in the shadow of a pile of 
cartridge boxes, his eye on Bill and the lorry, his ears 
strained to catch an inkling of their probable movements. 
When everything was ready for departure the drivers were 
mustered for a few final instructions, and, taking advantage 
of Bill’s absence from the lorry, Henri slipped out to 
inspect it. The tarpaulin covering had not yet been 
fastened down, so he scrambled up, and found to his delight 
that there was plenty of room to hide himself inside, for 
the stack of shells did not reach quite to the tailboard, and 
in the space Bill had put a big box of spare gear and other 
things belonging to himself and his mate. 

Henri crouched down behind the tool-box and presently 
heard the men coming back. With beating heart he 
heard one of them tie down the big cover while the other 
cranked up the engine. In a few moments there was a 
grinding of levers and clutches and the engines began to 
purr. He heard Bill and his mate scrambling up, and one 
after the other the lorries drew out into the streets. Bump- 
bump, bump-bump, went " the ole 'bus ” over the cobble 
stones; rattle-rattle, clatter-clatter, over the tram-lines. 
Beside her panted the Sergeant’s motor-bike, and occasion¬ 
ally a despatch rider or swiftly-moving car would whizz by. 

Now and again Henri heard the tramp of marching 
soldiers. It was very dark and stuffy in his hiding-place 
and he was beginning to feel sore from the continual bump¬ 
ing. He almost wished he had not come, and for the first 
time began to wonder what would happen when he was 
found. Supposing the column was attacked and he fell 


into the hands of the Germans; supposing the shells blew 
up and he with them ? Then he remembered that though 
he was doing wrong to be there at all, yet he was a Scout 
and must see the job through. So he said his prayers, 
and while he said his prayers he fell asleep. 


II. 

E was awakened by a great noise and the sudden 
stoppage of the lorry. Then there was a deafening 
roar which seemed to shake the ground. Motor 
bikes hurried by, orders and questions were 
shouted. Now and again he heard a scream. Then the 
column moved on a few yards and stopped again. Presently 
something hit the tarpaulin over our hero's head, cutting 
a great gash in it and narrowly missing him as he crouched 
behind the tool-chest. He knew what was happening now. 
The column had been discovered by the enemy and they 
were being shelled. His curiosity getting the better of his 
fears, he thrust his head through the rent, to find the night 
lit up byXhe glare of a star shell. 

By this fearsome illumination he could make out the 
forms of the string of lorries on the long straight road 
before and behind. He could hear Bill asking a passing 
motor cyclist the cause of the stoppage. It appeared 
that a bridge some distance ahead had been broken down 
and the Engineers who were repairing it were being heavily 
fired upon. Then the column moved on again, and Henri 
ducked into his hiding-place as more shells came over. A 
few moments later there came a roar and a crash louder 
than any that had gone before and ’’ the ole ’bus ’•’ reeled 
and shivered as she received the shock of a flying mass 
of shell full in her forepart. She ran on a few yards. 
Bill was evidently unhurt, for she was steered clear of the 
remainder of the column to one side of the road. Then she 
stopped dead. 

Henri looked out again. A Sergeant and Bill were 
busily examining the mechanism of the lorry by the aid 
of a powerful electric torch. The figure of another man 
—Bill’s mate—lay strangely quiet and still on the foot¬ 
board. " Another inch and we should all have been 
done for,” he heard Bill say. " Poor Jim’s got his packet.” 
The Sergeant turned the lamp on the lifeless figure. "Ay, 
he’s gone right enough, poor chap. Can you go on by 
yourself, d’ye think ? ” " Think I can manage with 'arf 

an hour’s doctorin’, ” he heard Bill say. " Have a shot, 
there’s a good chap,” said the Sergeant. " The repair 
lorry has got its hands full behind there. There’s about 
eight been hit already. And there goes another,” he 
finished, as a deafening explosion rent the air, and a lorry, 
hit full broadside, burst into fragments as its cargo of 
shells exploded. " Good-bye and good luck.” 

Henri saw the Sergeant ride off and Bill gently remove 
his mate’s body to the roadside. He felt he would be 
certain to be discovered now so he might as well make his 
presence known. And perhaps he could help Bill with the 
repairs. He crept out from the lorry, jumped to the 
ground, and made his'way forward. Bill’s head was deep 
in the bonnet of the machine as Henri approached. 
Presently he looked up, to see him standing there, despite 
his pluck, white and trembling, in the light of a faithless 
moon which now broke from the clouds, revealing them 
to any passing enemy airman as an easy target. " Well, 
I’ll be blowed 1 ” was all Bill could say. 

Henri explained as briefly and as clearly as his excite¬ 
ment and fright would permit, his presence in that fearful 
column of death and destruction. 

" Well, you’re a plucky ’un,” said Bill, when Henri had 
finished, " but you an’ me is goin’ to get into no end of a 
row when you’re found. Question is, what am I to do 
with yer now ? Chances is we’ll both be blowed to King¬ 
dom Come in course o’ the next quarter of a hour.” 

" I can help you to make good ze—ze ’ 'bus ’?-” queried 
Henri. 

" Well, as yer ’ere you’d better lend a 'and. The sooner 
we’re on the move the better fer our ’ealth, I’m thinkin’. 
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Great Scott I look at ’em,” said Bill, as another lorry and 
its contents went skywards. 

Truly it was a fearful sight that the moon showed. A 
long straight road lined with poplars—so long and straight 
one could see almost a mile of lorries forward and rearward. 
Here and there alongside lay a smouldering heap as the 
ruins of some unlucky wagon burnt themselves to ashes. 
Here and there was a lorry in the same condition as Bill’s, 
the drivers and their assistants working with might and 
main to get themselves fit for the line again; • and over 
all, with a rush and roar like an express train in a narrow 
cutting, flew the German shells, some bursting with deafen¬ 
ing sound a few yards short, some a few yards too far, and 
many—too many, alas—finding a mark in the swiftly- 


time Bill had brought his beloved lorry through similar 
adventures. 

” How far are we off the front ? ” asked Henri presently. 

“ Matter o’ about twenty miles from the ammunition 
dumps,” replied Bill, " but we may 'ave to go right up to 
the guns if they’re short. The big fellers wot uses the 
little beauties behind 'ere is about four miles behind the 
front trenches. But now,” he went on, " don’t talk, there’s 
a good chap. I got to attend to biz.” 

Soon they caught up with the column and came within 
range of the guns again. " Crouch down, sonny,” Bill 
whispered. 

How near the shells were. They must be hit sooner or 
later, Henri thought. The lorry in front was struck and 



moving train. Sometimes a star shell burst with blinding 
glare, sometimes an aeroplane circled round, flashing all 
too certain signals to the invisible guns. 

But Bill saw to it that Henri had no time to take in too 
much of this. He guessed, and quite rightly, that his 
boyish nerves would be unable to withstand the shock 
of all the horrors of that ghastly night. He kept him 
busily at work by his side, holding the torch and his tools, 
as with deft fingers he hammered and screwed “ the ole 
'bus ” back into running order. At last he considered the 
job done, a few turns of the handle produced a satisfactory 
spark, and the engine began to throb in its own healthy way. 

*' You'll be safest wi’ me, son,” said Bill, " so ’op up. and 
I’ll find some means of explaining yer away, don’t you fret.” 

The column had passed on some minutes and the shelling 
had followed them, so for the time being they were safe. 
Henri felt strangely calm alongside his pal, who seemed 
to take it all as part of his day’s—or rather night’s—work, 
as indeed it was, for this was not by a long way the first 


collapsed into a tangled mass of metal. Bill swerved 
dexterously to avoid the wreckage, and on they flew. A 
mile passed, two miles, and still they were unhit. Then 
the awful thing happened. A huge shell burst over the 
trees on their right and a flying fragment hit Bill Summers 
in the Shoulder. He let go the steering wheel and fell 
in a heap on the bottom of the lorry, a ghastly crimson 
stream flowing from his side. The lorry gave a sickening 
lurch, as his controlling hand left it, and made headlong 
for the broad dyke at the side. 

In a flash, Henri had clutched the wheel and managed 
to turn her head roadwards again. But he was unpre¬ 
pared for guiding that swiftly-moving vehicle at a moment's 
notice, so. calling up all the results of his observations and 
Bill’s verbal teaching, he steered the lorry safely to the 
roadside and brought her to a standstill. Then he bent 
down to poor Bill, who lay groaning at his feet. He did 
not seem to know the boy; in fact, was barely conscious. 
Recognising that the loss of blood was rapidly draining 
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away the hole in the ground where he had been crouching, and 

driver’s life, approached the Battery Commander. 

Henri rapidly " What is it ? ” asked the latter anxiously, 

put his First “ Ammunition column, sir, has been caught by enemy 

Aid knowledge fire, and half the lorries destroyed. Headquarters want 

to use. He to know how we stand.” 

knew where all ” How do we stand. Sergeant ? ” 

the bandages “ Enough to last us an hour, sir, at present rate of firing,” 

and things replied the other. 

always carried “ That’s bad,” said the officer. “ I’ll speak to head- 

on the lorry quarters myself.” 

were kept, and He went to the telephone and had a few minutes’ talk 
in a few with his superior at the other end. Then he returned to 

moments Bill’s his anxious N.C.O. 

shoulder was , ” Well, Macdonald,” he said, “ Colonel says we are not 

effectually, if likely to get any more shells for the next twenty-four 

roughly, band- hours. All the lorries that have escaped are being sent 

aged. on as rapidly as possible, but as we’re almost the last they 

• • • will reach, there won’t be much left for us.” 

PONGO'S lesson.—I. The last of the " What are we to do, sir ? ” 

“ it looin like a cactus, but— 1 '• («ni«!) "breakdowns” “Carry on at half speed and then—blow up the guns 

had jolted by, and save ourselves as best we can. By that time the 

and there was Henri with a lorryful of precious shells and a Germans will probably be on us. They’re breaking through, 
dying man on his hands. What could he do ? If only some- the Colonel says. See the men have their carbines handy." 
one would come. Where was the Sergeant with his motor " Very good, sir." The Sergeant saluted and withdrew 
bike ? Where was the breakdown lorry ? Alas, they had to carry out his orders, but it went against the grain, 
shared the fate of too many of the column that night. Mechanically he passed word along to the gunners to 
The whole road for miles back was impassable, a flaming double the length of the intervals between each shot and 
fence of bursting shells effectually barred all traffic, told the men to get their carbines ready for the hand-to- 
Nothing could exist in that blazing hurricane. Henri bent hand fighting that was coming soon. Now and again he 
his ear to his friend’s lips. He was sinking, he knew, though looked anxiously down the lines of approach to the battery 
he had never seen a man die before. Bill was murmuring position in the hope that the welcome sight of an ammuni- 
something. “ Major said—to—to—carry on. Carry on— tion lorry might gladden his eyes. But the hope was 
Jim. Look arter—the—kid. Tell him—tell him—” vain. Slower and slower down the lines the great guns 

Henri could catch no more, but he knew what to do sent forth their fast lessening stock of shells, nearer and 

now. Jim was gone and so was Bill. He must “ Carry nearer drew the sound of the German firing, 

on ” in their place. Setting his teeth and taking the pre- Still no lorry. A faint cheer in the distance and a 
caution to attire himself in the overcoat and steel helmet sudden quickening of reports told that at least one battery 
of a dead soldier lying by the roadside, he climbed to the had received “ a few to go on with,” but still none reached 

driver’s seat and carefully started the lorry. He drove the —th. An hour passed. The British fire was ceasing 

slowly at first, but, gradually gaining confidence, he in- gradually as the shells ran out. The Captain and Macdonald 
creased the pace a little. Luckily, the shells had missed gave the necessary instructions for putting the guns out of 

the first few hundred yards of road, so steering was not so action if they had to be abandoned, but they would not 

difficult, but presently he found his work cut out to guide do it till the last second. The gunners swore softly between 
his precious charge round the obstacles in the way. Here set teeth. One man wept. Others stood grim and silent 
was a huge shell-hole, there a fallen tree. Now the remains at their useless guns, clutching their carbines and watching, 

of a smashed-up lorry or a gun. Sometimes a dead horse, watching for the lorries that never came. One after the 

and the thousand and one pieces of wreckage which remain other the guns ceased. The noise of the fighting was quite 
after heavy artillery has blasted the face of the earth. close now. 

His wrists ached abominably, his arms felt as though they “ Ready, Sergeant ? ” muttered the Captain, 

were coming off his shoulders, his heart and his head “ All ready, sir,” replied Macdonald, and he turned to 

throbbed with fear and excitement. But he was conscious give the order to smash up the breech-blocks of the guns, 
of only one thought: he must ’’ Carry on.” when a voice called out, " Half a minute, sir, for heaven’s 

He was nearing the lines now. Men shouted to him sake I There’s a lorry coming! ” 
and he yelled back some unintelligible reply. It seemed All eyes were turned to the road. Sure enough, from 
to satisfy them for he was bidden to drive on. They knew behind a bunch 

the need, those muddy sentries, for Henri’s cargo of precious of trees there 

shells a few miles farther on, and they scarcely glanced at crept a big grey 

the little figure in the big khaki coat hanging on like form, lurching 

grim death to the steering-wheel of the lurching, swaying and pitching 

monster. He had no need to inquire the way. Men among the shell 

pointed, unquestioned, and he followed the direction of holes, 

their outstretched hands. Sometimes he felt he must Nearer and 
give up, but something inside bade him stick to it. So mile nearer it came, 

after mile he sped, past streams of marching soldiers, and some of the 

singing and whistling on their way to the trenches; now men rushed 

meeting a long line of ambulance motors—the Red Cross forward to meet 

gleaming brightly in the breaking daw-n; now a clattering, it. 'At last it 

rumbling battery of field-guns, the men cheering him as came to a stand- 

lie rattled by. On, on, on. still in the midst 

of a cheering 

__ group. Ready 

hands untied the 

III, tarpaulin and 

started to bring 

Sergeant Macdonald, of the —th Howitzer Battery, out the big PONGO'S LESSON _ II. 

put down the receiver of the field telephone, rose from the shells, and in a "By the Great Buried Booe, what startled met" 
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moment the guns had commenced to speak again, register¬ 
ing on new positions as the Germans advanced. And, 
presently, somebody had leisure to notice the two still 
figures—one on the driving seat and one on the floor. 
The first was Henri, his helmet fallen from his head, as 
he dropped exhausted over the wheel. The second was 
the dead body of Bill Summers. 

" Hallo 1 ” said a big artilleryman, clambering up into 
the lorry. " It’s a kid 1 Look ’ere! " 
and he lifted up the senseless body of 
the boy. 

" Let’s see if he’s alive,” said his 
mate. " This un’s a goner ”—point¬ 
ing to Bill. 

Yes, Henri was alive, but only just, 
and it was a long time before he 
was able to tell his story to the 
Captain, but when he was a little 
recovered, he managed to explain 
how he came to be at the wheel of 
the lorry. The Captain gently touched 
his swollen hand—it was much too 
sore to shake. 

"Well, you’re a plucky young 
rascal,” said he, "we must see what 
can be done for you. At present I 
think bed and a doctor are the best 
things." The Sergeant heard the 
story, too, and he passed it on to the 
gunners, and as Henri was placed on 
a stretcher to be carried off to a 
field hospital they looked up from 
their guns and cheered ; cheered themselves hoarse. 


Henri soon recovered from the strain and fatigue of that 
night’s work, and a few days later he was sitting up in bed 
in the hospital wondering what his mother would say when 
he got home (the nurse had seen that she knew where her 
orave little son was and what he had done), when the door 
of the ward opened and in strode a figure he knew. It was 
the Battery Commander, but with him there came another 
figure. A short, sturdy man, with kindly eyes and a grey 
moustache, with ribbons and a star on the breast of his 


khaki tunic. Henri recognised him at once from his 
photographs. It was the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces. 

Wondering what was going to happen, Henri managed to 
raise three swollen fingers in a Scout’s salute as the great 
soldier and the Captain and the other officers with him 
stopped at his bed. 

“ This is the boy, sir,” said the Captain, and then he 
told the Field-Marshal all about 
Henri’s doings on that eventful 
night. 

“ His arrival,” said the Captain. 
" gave us sufficient shell to last until 
a bigger supply came along and we 
were eventually able to stem the 
advance." 

He stopped, and another officer 
handed something to the Field- 
Marshal. The latter stepped close 
to the bed and, looking kindly down 
at the boy. said, " I have heard what 
Captain Burrows has said, and I have 
come here to thank you in the name 
of the British Army for what you 
did, and I am commanded by the 
King to present you with the medal 
which is given to the soldiers in my 
army for very brave deeds, the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. You 
deserve it as much as the bravest 
British soldier ever did. Thank you, 
Henri. Your action probably saved 
not only us, but the French Army, from certain defeat.” 

He pinned the medal to Henri’s nightshirt and brought 
his gloved hand to his cap in salute. Then the other 
officers saluted, too. Henri was able to just murmur his 
thanks and return the salute in proper Scout fashion, when 
his feelings got too much for him altogether, and the hero 
of that awful drive through the German fire, who had 
done his duty like a man, without hesitation or question, 
buried his face in the pillow and cried and cried. 

The Marshal turned a smiling face to the nurse. " Your 
turn now, Sister, I think. I’m afraid we have been rather 
too much for the little chap.” 



PONGO’S LESSON.—III. 

“ Wow I Bat I'll let ilecpior hedf ehoft lie (or ike 
luture !” 


The Cadet. 


By CONSTANCB I. SMITH. 

(” Frcre ■ Drowned at sea, as the result of enemy action. 
Cadet F. M. Frere, aged 15J ."—Daily Paper.) 


F ROM the flame and the clamour 
Death's highway he trod, 

For he heard the clear call from 
His Admiral, God. 

His duty completed. 

He calmly turned home, 

And he rests 'neath the reaches 
Of breaker and foam. 

How short his life’s measure I 
His service, how full I 
Hands, strength, life—he gave them, 

This boy fresh from school. 


The pride of his parents 
Imagine, and then 

The honour of heaven, 

The praises of men ; 

The example to follow— 

Fifteen and a half, 

Yet his country could use him— 
This thought be a staff 

To steady my purpose, 

To strengthen my hand : 

May my all be surrendered 
Like his, to my land. 


Let not youthfulness hinder. 
But forth let me set 
In Right’s army to labour, 
A loyal cadet I 
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From 


Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 


How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

VI. 

THE MARINE SOCIETY. 



E 


Warspite ” Boy. 


1 STABLISHED for more 
than one hundred and 
sixty years, the Marine 
Society had, up to 
December 31, 1917, sent 67,624 
lads to sea. To effect the object 
of sending a steady stream of 
trained boys to serve in the 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine, the Society maintained 
the famous old training ship 
“ Warspite,'’ which was stationed 
at Greenhithe, Kent. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as all the world knows, 
the "Warspite” was, on January 
20, 1918, totally destroyed by 
fire. After negotiation with the 
Port of London Authority, the 


Marine Society has taken over practically the whole of 
the residential part of the Tilbury Hotel, to be used as 
a shore training establishment for their boys. This will 
be known as ” The Marine Society’s Nautical Establish¬ 
ment for Boys—late 1 Warspite.’ ’’ 

At the time of writing, it is not possible to describe in 
detail the various phases of work in the shore establish¬ 
ment. The Captain-Superintendent is Captain Hill, 
R.N., who for some years held that position on board 
the " Warspite.” He is assisted by the same efficient 
staff of officers 
schoolmasters, and 
seamen instructors. 

Needless to say, 
the wonderful " War- 
spite" tradition 
will still be main¬ 
tained, and "War- 
spites,” as they arc 
known, will continue 
to enrol themselves as 
amongst the bravest 
and most capable of 
Britain’s gallant 
sailors By the time 
these lines are in 
print full particulars 
concerning the shore 
establishment will be 
available. Application 
should be made to 
the Secretary, Marine 
Society, Clark’s Place, 

Bishopsgate Street, 

E C. 2. 

In the placing of 
boys in the Merchant 
Service the Marine 
Society has had un¬ 
rivalled experience, 
and we may here well 
include an extract 
from its prospectus 
that tells something 
as to advantages and 
to pay. 


" The Mercantile Marine, though not a State Service, like 
the Royal Navy, offers a good career for boys of ability who 
feel the ‘call of the sea,’ and cannot settle down to occu¬ 
pations on shore. 

"Though there are no pensions as with the Royal Navy, 
the pay is generally higher for all ratings during their 
service afloat and, a great attraction to all boys, it is 
possible for any boy to climb from the lowest position 
to the highest and to command his own ship. This has 
been achieved by some ' Warspite ’ boys and should be the 
ambition of all. 

"To qualify for A.B. a seaman has to show three years’ 
service at sea. To be eligible for examination as second 
mate, a seaman must show four years’ sea service, of which 
training-ship time is allowed to count as half time up to a 
maximum of twelve months. 

" The rates of pay in the Mercantile Marine have greatly 
increased during the war, and are now in many cases doulle 
those which prevailed in August 1914, when they were as 
follows:— 

(In addition to free rations.) 

i *■ l -*■ 

Deck Boy _ 

I o to 1 10 per month. 


Steward's Boy | 
Cabin Boy 
Ordinary Seaman . 
Seaman and Sailor 
Able Seaman 


Drill on the Parade Ground. 
(National Nautical School, Portiahead.) 
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Quartermaster 
Boatswain 
Apprentices . 


(According to service.) 
Second and Third Mate . 6 ioto 10 o 

First Mate . . . 9 ° „ 13 o 

Master . . . 15 o ,, 30 o 


" 'Warspite' boys destined for the Merchant Service 
ire sent to the Society’s Shipping Agency at the Sailors’ 
lome, London Docks, E. The duties of the agents 
ire not only to ship boys on first leaving the ‘ War- 
ipite,’ but to watch over their interests and assist them 
vith advice and help at all times. If a boy, through 
»ome mischance, loses his berth, the agent is available to 
issist him to find another, and the Society keeps a watch¬ 
ful eye on all boys, 
ifter they leave the 
:stablishment until 
:hey are able to shift 
or themselves. 

" Of the many boys 
lent by the Society 
nto the Merchant 
Service, the majority 
lave done well, and 
lave proved a credit 
o themselves and to 
heir old ship. Many 
lave worked their 
vay up to junior 
ifficers and mates, 
vhilst some of 
ipecial ability and 
>erseverance have 
:ommanded their 
ihips.” 

All Marine Society 
loir’s who have served 
ive years in either 
he Royal Navy or 
rferchant Service 
pith continuous very 
;ood conduct are 
warded a silver 
nedal. The Society 
.Iso presents a sword 
o each such boy who 
.ttains warrant rank 
a the Royal Navy, 

.nd a sextant to each 
>oy who passes the 
Joard of Trade ex- 
.mination and becomes a certificated officer in the Merchant 
lervice. 

Both by rail and river Tilbury is within easy access of 
Jreenhithe. Therefore, the Society still maintains its 
hore premises at Greenhithe, the swimming-bath, laundry, 
nspital, and boat-repairing slips. The boys enjoy pulling 
ip the river between the two places ; if it is wet they go 
iy train. The boats of the Society are moored close 
nder the windows of the shore establishment near to 
.hich there is a playing field in addition to the play-field 
t Greenhithe. 

Those eligible for admission to the Marine Society's 
fautical Establishment are poor boys of good character 
nxious to make a sea life their profession. But clause 
i) of the Rules as to candidates reads : " Boys whose 
riends appear to be in a capacity to fit them out for sea, 
t their own charge, shall not be received without payment, 
ccording to the means of their parents or guardians.” A 
sw boys, about three per cent., whose parents are able 
o contribute towards the cost of their sons’ training, are 
ccepted under this clause; the payments ranging from 
5 to £12, according to the income of the parents. 


NATIONAL NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The boys of the late training ship " Formidable ” were 
transferred to the National Nautical School at Portishead, 
Somerset, on the shore of the Bristol Channel, on January 
22, 1906. The limit of age for the reception of boys is 
from twelve to fourteen years inclusive. 

Erected on a beautiful and healthy site of fifteen acres, 
overlooking the sea, the building that houses the school 
contains every accommodation for carrying on the work 
on the same nautical lines as in the old line-of-battle ship 
" Formidable.” There are, however, vastly increased facili¬ 
ties for exercise, instruction, and sanitary arrangements 
without coddling. 

There are four large airy classrooms ; four large dor¬ 
mitories, no feet by 50 feet, filled with both hammocks 
and bedsteads ; a gymnasium measuring 80 feet by 50 feet ; 
a messroom of 100 feet by 30 feet; kitchen with cooking 


Launching a Boat from the Slip. 

(National Nautical School, Portishead.) 

galley ; steam laundry, swimming-bath, library, isolation 
hospital, sick bay, bathrooms, etc. Also, there are large 
tailor’s, shoemaker’s, and carpenter’s shops, and a 
band-room. The whole is lighted by electric light. A large 
boathouse and pier has also been erected for a sea-going 
tender. 

Boys are received under the Children and Elementary 
Education Acts, besides those who are paid for by Guardians 
of the Poor, and boys are also received as Volunteers. 

These voluntary inmates, as they are termed, are received 
into the school provided some responsible person is willing 
to contribute towards theijr support /30 per annum, in 
advance. Also, the boy must be physically fitted for a 
sailor’s life, be approved by the Committee and a medical 
officer, and willing to be bound dou r n to remain at the school 
for a certain period, and to go to sea when a ship is selected 
for him. 

In addition to the above, a charge of £1 is made for 
every new boy towards defraying the cost of providing him 
with uniform and clothing on his arrival. 

Since the inception of the school on board the ” Formid¬ 
able ” in 1869, no tewer than 4449 boys have passed through 
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it. The latest report, for two years to March 31, 1918, tells 
•of 99 boys who proceeded to sea in the Merchant Service 
on leaving the school, and 39 boys who joined the Royal 
Navy. Of 227 boys then in the school, 32 were volunteers. 

The Captain-Superintendent of the school is Commander 
J. Stuart Wilde, R.N. Application for forms of admission 
should be made to the Secretary, Shannon Court, Corn 
Street, Bristol. The severe weather in the opening months 
of 1917 caused a considerable amount of illness amongst 
the boys. Consequently especial attention has been given 
to the medical requirements of the school, and the dietary 
table has been revised after consultation with the medical 
advisers of the Home Office. Since the early spring of 
1917, the health of the boys has been good. 

P. « O. COMPANY'S CADET SCHEMB. 

At the time of writing the Peninsular & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company’s well-known cadet scheme 
is in abeyance. In 
the more or less near 
future, however, 
there is a good pros¬ 
pect that it may be 
revived, for which 
reason it will be well 
to here include a 
copy of some of the 
most' recent an¬ 
nouncements of the 
scheme, although this 
advertisement is, of 
course, now obsolete. 

"The Peninsular & 

Oriental Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company will 
early in the coming 
year (about end of 
March) hold an ex¬ 
amination (element¬ 
ary mathematics and 
English) at their 
Offices for the entry 
of cadets with a view 
to their future em¬ 
ployment as officers 
in the Company’s 
service , Candidates 
must be approxi¬ 
mately fifteen (not 
more than sixteen) 
years of age, and 
must pass the Com- 
pany’s Medical 
Inspector. The suc¬ 
cessful candidates will be entered for two or three years’ train¬ 
ing on board the' Worcester,’ the Company paying one half 
(£40) of their annual educational fees. Subsequently, if they 
elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company, in the case of an approved firm, will pay the whole 
of the premium ; or, after the ‘ Worcester ’ course, a certain 
number can be appointed to serve as apprentices on board 
the Company’s steamers without any premium being 
required." Applications should be made to the Secretary 
of the Company at 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
The P. & O. Company do not take apprentices direct 
into their ships. 

BRITISH INDIA STBAM NAVIGATION CO. 

The Company engage as cadets for service in their 
steamers employed on the home lines between London and 
India and on the coast of India and elsewhere, well-educated 
youths between sixteen and seventeen years of age, under 
indenture for four years’ service. 

A premium of fifty guineas is payable to the Company 
on signing the indenture; this will be returned as wages, 
as follows : £1 per month for the first year; £1 10s. 

per month for the second year; £2 per month for the 


third year ; £3 per month for the fourth year—or tl 
equivalent of same amounts in rupees. 

The Company may withhold all or a portion of the 
amounts if the conduct of the cadet is unsatisfactory, or if 1 
fails to observe his covenants. The Company will provii 
a free passage out to India, and a free passage home, l 
one of their steamers on the expiry of the indenture, 1 
cadets engaged for service in India. The Company wi 
also provide sufficient bedding and table linen for the cade 
but he must provide himself with suitable wearing appan 
and other necessaries. Applications for appointments 1 
be made by letter in applicant’s own handwriting ai 
composition. 

Before presenting a cadet for approval at the Company 
offices, friends should satisfy themselves as to the youth 
physical fitness for the sea, and a Board of Trade eyesigl 
test certificate must be obtained and submitted to tt 
Company with the cadet’s application. Cadets who comple 


One of the Dormitories. 

(National Nautical School, Portishead.) 

their indenture service satisfactordy, and pass the Boai 
of Trade examination for second mate, will be eligible fi 
appointment as junior officers in the Company’s servic 
and will, as vacancies occur, receive preference for sue 
appointments. 

The following is the recommended list of outfit: 

Two blue serge uniform suits, the sackcoat having foi 
company’s buttons, with three on front of each cuff, ar 
the waistcoat with six company’s buttons; one unifon 
overcoat; four white-drill suits, the coat buttoning 1 
to the neck with four company’s buttons, and three buttoi 
on each cuff; three black silk neckties; four dungari 
jumpers, and two pairs dungaree trousers; pilot reefe 
vest, and trouseis; blue uniform cap, with company 
badge ; six white covers for uniform cap ; two pairs blacl 
and two pairs white boots or shoes; double oilskin ove 
coat; sou’-wester; waterproof sponge bag and spongi 
clothes brush, hair brush, tooth brushes, and housewife 
fitted ’ complete ; sea chest; clothes bag with lock ; ar 
sufficient shirts, collars, socks, handkerchiefs, sleep:: 
suits, and underwear generally. 

All communications should be addressed to The Secretar 
British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 122 Leadenlu 
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Street, London, E.C. 3. The fleet of the Company consists 
of 143 steamers, having a gross tonnage of 693,033. It 
twill be observed that the premium payable by approved 
'•applicants is fifty guineas, in addition to which the cost 
'of an outfit, at present prices, would be about £50. 

BLLBRMAN ft BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. 

' In supplying us with their terms and conditions of 
. apprenticeship, this Company says : 

, " Perhaps it would be well to mention, however, that 

•we have every cadet’s berth occupied in our steamers, 
•have a long waiting list, and every day brings two or three 
applications. So that, if the articles in the Bov’s Own 
•Paper were to increase the number, we could not deal 
with one of them. 

" We understand the Ministry of Shipping are interested 
in an increase of apprentices in the British Mercantile 
^Marine, but as most companies at present have their spare 
accommodation taken up with gun crews, signalmen, etc., 
>as required in war time, there is no room for cadets.” 

Despite that fact, though, this is such an important line 
that it will be advisable here to include its terms of 
apprenticeship, the particulars of which are worded as 
I follows: 

1 “ The Company offer exceptional advantages to public or 

I secondary schoolboys of sixteen to seventeen years of age, 
who wish to eAter the Merchant Service as apprentices. 

[ ” They have regular lines of steamers trading between 

I London and South Africa, Australia and South Africa, 

1 New York and South Africa, New York and India, New York 
and Australia, and New York and Japan, Manilla, etc.; 
so that apprentices get an exceptionally wide and varied 
experience both of voyages and cargoes. 

) "A premium of £$o is charged to the parent on joining, 
£25 of which is returned at the satisfactory conclusion of 
the indenture, and the apprentice himself receives ^54 
in wages throughout his apprenticeship. 

“ At the completion of the apprenticeship, the boy should 
pass the Board of Trade examination for second mate, 
when (if well reported upon) he is eligible for the position 
of third mate in the Company’s service. 

“ His progress from this time onwards depends upon his 


passing the Board of Trade examinations for first mate 
and master, and the reports received from the various 
captains he serves with ; but in the ordinary course he 
would probably attain command about the age of thirty 
to thirty-five. 

" Most of the steamers carry two apprentices, who are 
given a cabin to themselves; they are supplied with bed 
and bedding, and the same food as the captain and officers 
of the ship, and are treated and trained generally with 
the idea that they will be the future officers of the 
Company. 

“ Indentures must be signed for four years, to comply 
with the Board of Trade regulations before an apprentice 
can sit for examination as second mate. 

" An exception is made in favour of 1 Worcester ’’ and 
‘ Conway ’ cadets holding the ‘ Worcester * or ‘ Con¬ 
way ’ Board of Trade certificate, which counts as one year’s 
sea service ; so that they only have to serve three years’ 
apprenticeship. Applications from these cadets are given 
preference, and no premium is required. 

“ The company require all candidates to undergo the 
Board of Trade test for colour and vision ; the fee for which 
is rs. 

" A satisfactory report of conduct from the last school 
is essential, which, with a certificate of health from the 
Company’s doctor, and a personal interview with their 
marine superintendent, is all that is required previous to 
signing indentures.” 

Applications should be addressed to the Marine Superin¬ 
tendent, Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co„ Ltd., 
5 &"6 Billiter Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 

THB " MERSEY.” 

This training ship is under the control of the White Star 
Line, Liverpool, and, in normal times, trades to Australia, 
or such other parts of the world as circumstances may 
render desirable. About sixty boys are carried, preference, 
we believe, being given to those who have had preliminary 
training in the " Conway " or " Worcester." The Com¬ 
pany, however, tell us : " Our training scheme for Cadets 
is in suspension, as practically all the boys from the 
‘ Mersey ’ joined the Navy at the outbreak of war." 


(The next article in this series will deal with the training ship "Exmouth." The following have already 
appeared: H.M.S. "Conway" ; H.M.S. "Worcester " ; The Nautical College, Pangbourne ; T.S. "Arethusa"; 
T.S. "Indefatigable.") 


If— 

B T BRANFORD BRYAN ANGELL. 

(With Apologies to Mb. Rudyard Kipling.) 


I F you can keep your "length ” when all about you 
Are losing theirs and letting runs be scored ; 

If you can trust your balls apd batsmen doubt you 
And you can field long time and not be bored ; 

If you can bowl and not be proud of bowling, 

And, being hit about, don’t ’’ lose your hat," 

Or being " taken ofl ” don’t start not fielding ; 

And yet be ready, in your turn, to bat. 

If you can hit while keeping still your right leg, 

If you can block and not make blocks your all; 

If you can meet with Century and Duck's Egg, 

And learn respect for him who bowls the ball; 


If you can keep from saying the ball has broken. 
When both the umpires say that it has not, 

And come out with a grin and smile for all men. 

And tell the next-to-go-in what you wot. 

If you can do your whole best in your innings ; 

If you can play for side and not for self; 

If you can make but little of your winnings 
And try to lose sight of the word " myself ” ; 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With seventy sevens’ worth of well-earned runs, 
Your place’s at Lords’ and wheresoe'er there’s Cricket, 
And what is less, you'll be " some knots,” my sons I 
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A Tale oi Aa venture in the South Atlantic. 
By W. E. CULE, 

Author of " Rollinson and I '*j "The Black Fifteen ’* j “ Rodborough School," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BUILDING OF “ THB GOOD HOPE." 


H OPE—yes. it is hope that makes all the difference. 

What a difference it made to us that morning ! 
Not tor a moment could we torget what had 
occurred, not lor a moment lose the consciousness 
of the tragedy that rested beside us and the black cruelty 
that had brought it about. There was the peril, too, that 
was insi parable from our new plan, and there were the 
doubtsand difficulties that hung over it. But we were young, 
and once we saw a way we refused to listen to suggestions 
of difficulty at all ; and as for peril, was the open sea any 
more perilous to us than this uniortunate rock ? For the 
rest, I began to entertain a vague idea that we were now 
on the way to avenge the wrong that had been done. We 
were enjoying some sort of reaction from the despair of 
the hour before.- 

We saw it all as soon as Ralph had spoken. Indeed, we 
could scarcely keep Charlie from beginning at once, before 
the conierence was over. For it was just here that his 
training became a thing of first-rate importance. 

“ Everything is clear,” he said eagerly ; “ and I’ve 
always had ideas of my own about a raft. Besides, haven’t 
I leamt a lot of boat building ? There isn’t any very 
stout stuff here, such as I’d have liked for the main frame¬ 
work. but we can easily make it do by nailing two or three 
lengths together. Well have a mast and sail, and a 
neat rail all round, and, if necessary, a bit of an outrigger 
fixing, to keep her steady. That will be important.” 

“ Rather,” I said. "You might have a set of book¬ 
shelves. too, in one corner, and a grand piano in another, and 
a wireless station in another. I can’t see why we shouldn’t 
have all the modern improvements I " And with that I 
escaped into the bungalow, only to pause at the door to 
call him in to his domestic duties. There were several 
little things to do betore we could start on the big 
enterprise. There generally are. And while we did them 
Ralph Oliver carried out in perfect quiet a little task 
which he saw to be necessary. He rescued’ from the sea 
three good-sized cork “ fenders ” which had floated loose 
from the “ Plynlimmon ” when she went down and had 
been bobbing idly in the vicinity ever since. He tied 
them up to the landing-stage lor use later on ; and very 
useful they proved, as you shall see. 

Wheel breakiast was over there was no reason for delay, 
so we began the big task almost at once. Indeed, Ralph 


seemed anxious to make haste, and no one wanted to 
stop him. 

“ There was once a man.” said Charlie, all on fire with 
eagerness, ' ■ who built a boat all by himself on a desert island 
(wasn’t it Robinson Crusoe ?). It was a big boat—and 
when it was finished it was so heavy that he couldn’t drag 
it down to the water. We’re going to build our craft on the 
landing-stage down there—that is, the foundations of it. 
The rest will be built on the wateritself. Eh, Mr. Oliver ?” 

This was evidently the best plan, and when it had been 
passed by common consent, he sat down for ten minutes 
with a paper and a pencil. The result was a sketch which we 
examined with the deepest interest. 

“Why!” I cried, “that’s not a raft—that’s a sort of 
catamaran.” 

“ Yes, old chap. We want a craft that will sail a bit. 
and we've got the tools, the timber, and the time. You 
just wait and see—that's all 1 ” 

Oliver simply smiled and let him go ahead. Then came 
the preliminaries, in which we worked together—the hauling 
of poor old Lewis's cherished tools and the material down 
to the little landing-stage. It was mostly light stuff, as 
Charlie had said, but we added to it the platlorm of the 
small verandah in tront of the bungalow, built of heavier 
timber and more than sufficient in itself to float a couple 
of men. Then work began in earnest, and soon the cliffs 
echoed with the buzz of saws. So even on that first 
morning the building of the ship made rapid progress, and 
it seemed to me that the skies of our prospect brightened 
visibly with every moment that passed. 

I have often thought that I should like to write a poem 
on this subject. Somehow prose seems far too plain and 
clumsy to give the real spirit of the thing. The story needs 
music, as it were—music composed of the busy hum of the 
saw, the neat tap of the hammer—but music that would 
include also the brisk movements of my old chum, now 
so clearly in his element, the light of his eyes, the confidence 
of his smile, and the clear ring of his voice. The poem 
would have a glorious swing in it. like the marching of a 
regiment or the motion of a great ship under canvas in 
a romping sea ; it would have the note of hope and youth 
and triumph. Of course I shall never write it, for the 
rhymes will not present themselves, but I find them singing 
in my heart whenever I think of that first busy morning. 
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I hear the hammer still, and the hum of the saw, and the 
voice of my lriend, and they are full of ihc music that 
cannot be translai ed into words ; and through it all goes 
Ralph Oliver, much more quiet and subdued, but thinking 
hard all the time, and now and again finding, and leading 
that buoyant spirit to, the best means and the quickest 
way. Yes, Ralph's headship of our party was really a 
beautiful thing in those busy hours ol shipbuilding. 

To me. being neither a captain born nor a carpenter 
made, fell the simple duty 01 obedience on the job, varied 
by domestic duties at the bungalow in connection with the 
meals for all the workers. So at certain stated times I 
would down tools quietly and slip away, Charlie not dis¬ 
covering my departure uniil one ol his remarks had failed 
to get an answer. Then he would pause and look up to 
find me grinning at him irom the window of the bungalow ; 
whereupon, ot course, he would shake his head with some 
fiercely scorniul remark about “ slackers ” or “ Weary 
Willies.” It was all in the day’s work, and it was very 
good. 

Charlie’s idea of a raft, or, rather, a catamaran, as slightly 
modified and improved under suggestion irom Ralph 
Oliver's experience, took the form erf a platform built upon 
two great beams. It was almost of the shape of a sleigh, 
the beams acting as the runners, and each being formed of 
the longest timbers we 
had. some sixteen feet 
in length. There was 
nothing strong enough 
of itself, however, to 
serve his purpose, so he 
made his runners of 
four lengths nailed 
firmly together, 
edge to edge, nail¬ 
ing up each end 
and joint to secure 
watertight perfection 
as nearly as he possibly 
could. To one end of 
each of these hollow 
beams Charlie fixed 
a cutwater by nailing 
on two pieces of board 
in the iorm of a A 
Otherwise, of course, our prospect of sailing two hundred 
miles in any kind of sea would have been small 
indeed. 

It was my allotted duty to complete the construction of 
these runners by going over them again very carefully, 
closing every crevice by means of which the water might 
enter, and filling the joints with a thick mixture of oil and 
paint. Three strong double boards, also sixteen feet long, 
were then clamped down upon the " runners,” one at each 
' end and one in the middle, .and these lormed the first 
platform for the flooring pf the raft. But there were two 
of these platforms, so that our deck should swim well clear 
of the surtace of the sea. 

It was not nearly as easy as it sounds. For one thing, 
it was difficult to make the runners waterproof, an im¬ 
portant consideration upon which the buoyancy and. 
therefore, the comlort of our craft would to some extent 
depend. Then these, when made, were amazingly un¬ 
wieldy, and gave better promise of stability than they did 
of convenience or of sailing capacity. There were numerous 
other hindrances and disappointments of a minor character, 
chiefly in connection with the lack of suitable tools and 
appliances, which put a considerable tax upon our patience 
and confidence, so that altogether our shipbuilding was 
anything but a walkrover; and when the second night 
fell, it fell upon three anxious workmen whose energies 
were totally exhausted and who ached in every limb. 
Yes—but that second night also showed two great 
“ runners ” crowned with the three double boards which 
were to support our deck. Our ship was afloat—the 
worst was over 1 

“ Oh, well.” sighed Charlie. “It is not so bad after all. 


One more day ought to finish it easily. The rest ol the 
work can now be done * on board.’ ” 

“ Yes,” agreed Ralph Oliver cordially. " And the 
rest of the work is altogether the lighter part. You've 
made splendid progress, old chap. I' really don't know 
what we should have done without you.” 

"'We have made splendid progress,” corrected my 
chum, delighted at the praise but blushing furiously. 

" When shall we get to sea. Captain, at this rate ? " \ 

“ As soon as ever we can,” said Ralph, quietly but 
emphat ically. 

There was something in his tone that caught my attention, 
and I noticed now that that anxious look was again upon 
his brows. I thought I knew the reason. 

" You're thinking of the food supply ? ” I asked. 

“ Only partly. It’s just possible that other matters 
may prove more urgent. To-night, let us work on as 
long as we can, and when we’ve stopped we can talk 
things right through. I feel that there's really no time 
for talking just now.” 

When Oliver looked at things in that serious fashion 
there was only one thing to do. and we did it. Though 
we were all dead tired, we simply pushed forward the 
work. We had still plenty of candles in the si ores, and 
we were able to continue working, with difficulty, under 

artificial light outside. 
For my part, too. I did 
all that I could within, 
collecting the stores 
that we should take 
with us and pack¬ 
ing them up in the 
most convenient 
style, and also doing 
my best to sew to¬ 
gether, strongly if not 
scientifically, a couple 
of our best blankets, in 
order to make a sail. 
For we were bound to , 
have a sail, or we 
could not hope to cover 
the two hundred odd 
miles which lay between 
us and the track of 
vessels crossing the South Atlantic. And while I did this 
I groaned many times at the thought of the sunken 
“ Plynlimmon” and her well-filled store-rooms. 

I was still busy with this job when I heard Ralph Oliver 
calling, and went out to see what he wanted. It was now 
about ten o’clock in the evening, and a very dark evening 
too. The day had been dose and heavy, with an entire 
absence of yesterday's sunshine. The moon had not yet 
risen, and even the brilliant southern stars were blotted 
out by some veil of mist that had come between. But 
when I went down to the beach I saw at once that some¬ 
thing unusual had happened, some change that was not 
merely a change of weather. First, I saw a taint reflection 
of some kind of light upon the surface of the Secret Sea, 
some faint, pale and ghostly light, not unlike a misty moon¬ 
light. In the next moment I discovered that this effect 
was not on the water alone, but everywhere else as well. 
It lay right along the beach and rested on the lace of the 
opposite cliffs; and it was visible even on the laces of 
my friends as they stood waiting for me. They were 
gazing skywards, at something that had attracted their 
attention. 

“ Look ! " said Charlie in a low tone. 

I turned to look where he was looking ; and there, beyond 
and above the rocky wall, the sky had a strange glare, 
now faint, now full, brightening and fading like the glow 
from a distant furnace. 

" There's a ship on fire.” said Charlie, " over there beyond 
the island ; and that’s the reflection of the flames. Perhaps 
it’s the ‘Maud Muller.’ Eh ? " 

For an instant I thought it might be possible. Then 
I struck the truth, even without looking into Ralph Oliver’s 
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eyes ; but it was he that put the truth into words even as 
I perceived it. 

“ No, old chap. It’s not a ship at all. If that’s a 
fire, it’s the fire of a volcano. Over there, on the other 
side of the island, this old volcano is opening a new crater, 
and that’s the reflection from the inside of it.” 

“ Great Scott ! " said Charlie. " Do you really mean it ?” 

" Very much. There’s no doubt about it." 

" But have you heard anything—or felt anything ? ’’ 
I asked eagerly. 

“ Yes,” replied Ralph, without hesitation. ” While I 
was listening just now I seemed to hear a noise like a 
cannon shot, a long, long way off ; and it actually made 
the earth tremble. That was what made me look up 
first; and as soon as I looked up I saw the light. But it 
must have come quite suddenly. I am positive it wasn’t 
there ten minutes ago.” 


as we possibly can. We’ll take a good meal and an hour’s 
rest, and then we'll get to work again.” 

There, was nothing to say to that. During the last few 
minutes the situation had again changed for the worse, 
and a new terror had been added to the list. There was 
just a faint quiver even in Charlie’s voice as he made his 
inevitable joke. 

" Well, I never thought it would come to this. Say, old 
man, it seems that the island is getting too hot to hold us.” 

" Too hot,” I said. ” Yes, that’s the right word for it. 
You said you’d go through fire and water, Charlie, and 
it looks as if you will.” 

Away against the sky, beyond the cliffs and beyond 
Sandy Bay, that strange light still glowed, now rising to 
a glare, now sinking almost to extinction. Down on the 
beach the candles guttered and flared, for the wind seemed 
to be rising a little ; and as they blew before it, they threw 



11 Even on that firat mornlnf the bnildinf of the ahip made rapid progress.” 


(See page 302.) 


I recalled the thought which had come to me yesterday 
morning at the mouth of the Cave of Dead Men. I had 
noticed certain tremors of the earth, and had put them 
down to the force with which the Atlantic waves dashed 
themselves against the rocks. What if they had been due 
to quite another cause ? And Ralph Oliver went on : 

" So," he said, ” this explains much—the warmth of 
the water in the Secret Sea, Frank, and the bubbles you 
saw. How blind I was I Plainly, there is a revival of 
the subterranean disturbances—probably an outbreak of 
lava and gases in this old crater and a new crater opening 
elsewhere. The gas in the cavern, too—that was another 
sign. And now we know what Delling meant when he 
said that in another week it would have been too late to 
get the treasure from the island. He knew that this was 
coming.” 

" What 1 ” I cried aghast. " Have we so little time as 
that ? ” 

" Who can be positive ? It may be that nothing will 
really happen after all. But 1 think it would be wiser 
to go by the Professor’s time-table and get away as soon 


their vague and feeble illumination on the unfinished 
sections of the ship that was to be. We stood and looked 
round, and my eyes fell upon a long white board that lay 
almost at our feet; at least, it had been white a little 
while ago, when I had gone in, and what attracted my 
attention now was the fact that it had changed its colour. 
It was many shades darker. 

" Why, look at that,” I said, drawing my finger across 
it, and leaving a clear white mark. " You must have been 
kicking up a dust, you two.” 

" That dust didn’t come up,” said Charlie. " It came 
down. Don’t you know what it is ? ” And, stooping down, 
he wrote on the board in quick, unlovely letters : 

’’ NOTICE TO QUIT.” 

" That’s the dust that buried Pompeii and Herculaneum,” 
he added grimly. 

So we toiled all that night with hardly a pause, partly 
by the light of our lamp and candles, partly by that weird 
and awful glare from above. So we saved the third day, 
for quite early in the morning the ” Good Hope ’’ was 
finished. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

WE PUT OUT TO SEA. 


ERTAINLY we had done 
well, for when it was nearly 
noon we stood at the edge 
of the water with our backs 
to the bungalow and our faces 
to the great venture we were 
bound to make. For we had 
no choice. 

“There’s nothing more,” 
said Ralph simply. " So it’s 
' All aboard 1 ’ and may God 
help us ! ” 

An echoing report in the 
distance seemed to give 
emphasis to his prayer—a 
hollow, muffled report that 
was followed by a distinct 
vibration of the earth. The 
Secret Sea was at full tide, 
turgid and sullen, and with 
strange colours in it—reds 
and browns and even greens, 
that marked the upheaval of 
ameless chemical and metallic deposits from its unplumbed 
epths. Now and again a slimy bubble would rise to the 
irface, to swell and burst with a silence that was ominous 
ad ghostly. And on the Secret Sea, closely tied to the 
:tle landing-stage, rode our ship, the “Good Hope,” fully 
den and ready for her voyage. Her makeshift masts, 
rmed of strips of board nailed and lashed together, 
fayed softly as she rocked to the lazy motion of the 
ater. 

“ During the last hour,” said Charlie, " we’ve had a 
11 of quite a quarter of an inch of black dust. By the 
'ening we should probably all be buried." 

" Yes,” agreed Oliver. " But the wind which brings the 
hes this way is also the wind we want to help us across 
e water to the cavern—yes, and through the cavern, 
o. So we know what is meant by the proverb, ' It’s 
i ill wind that blows nobody good 1 ’ Now, clap on 
sail.” 

It was done. As he cut the lashings that held us to the 
ige we hauled up the sail—that amazing sail made of 
o blankets roughly sewn together, and hoisted to its 
ice by light ropes passed through holes bored in the top 
the masts. It was for all the world like pulling up a 
>thes-line with the week's wash, and I have yet to see 
ists more like clothes-props than those poor masts of 
rs. But I fastened the cords in the places prepared for 
em, and the sail suddenly bellied out as a gust of ash- 
len wind came over the cliffs. We pushed off vigorously— 
id our “ Good Hope ” began to move. 

Yes, She moved, cumbrously thrusting her twin cut- 
iters against the slimy bubbles of the Secret Sea. and head- 
g straight for the other side until Oliver ran to the stern 
id got to work with the pole which he had fixed up as 
substitute for a rudder. Then, slowly, reluctantly, she 
tanged her course, and I ran to the bows with another 
>le. The grim test of our ingenuity and our seamanship 
as at hand. 

" There’s a bit of a draught through the bottle neck,” 
iid Charlie suddenly ; and at the same instant I became 
ware of the fact. Wind and tide were now going through 
he cavern together with a hollow, booming noise that had 
omething very ominous about it. The ship, too, was 
making some kind ol speed, but her pace was certainly due 
more to the currents of wind and water which had caught 
us than to the skill of the shipwright. I let go one corner 
of our blanket sail. It flew free like a banner, and the pace 
became a little more steady. 

" Good 1 ” said Ralph Oliver ; and then we passed into 
the gloom of the great sea cave, our hearts in our mouths and 
every faculty on the alert. Let our ship be swept against 


the rocky wall too often and no more need be said, despite 
the presence of the three fine fenders which we had lashed 
to her sides. It had taken many full hours to build 
her, but if we had evil fortune it would not take as many 
minutes to wrench every timber apart and to drown her 
crew in that bottomless sea. 

We take no credit to ourselves that the issues were not 
so disastrous. No, not even though Ralph’s sweat ran 
down his face from the labour of keeping her in the centre 
of the stream, and we two youngsters grew sick and dizzy 
through running across our bows to meet and avert the 
possible shock. All our efforts would probably have been 
as straws if the shock had really come, if our craft had 
fairly slipped out of the main flood and had drifted or been 
forced to the wall. I give some credit to the ship herself, 
which was on her best behaviour and steadily refused to be 
drawn far aside ; but in my heart I own the Providence who 
had led us out of the Great Pit and the Cave of Dead Men. 
and who had still a little work for us to do. 

What other power could have kept us so well in the 
main stream of the turning tide, to glide through the 
darkness and the hollow murmur of the cave like a strange 
ghost ship speeding out of shadowland to the light of day ? 
The darkness fell around us, but we had scarcely felt it 
before there was already a gleam of light ahead; the 
waters swirled and foamed and gurgled, but they only 
bore us along high and dry ; and suddenly a vision opened 
out before us—a picture framed in an oval frame of jagged 
rocks—a picture of a wide belt of troubled water, streaked 
with foam where the current from the cave met the swell 
of the Atlantic; and beyond that a seascape deeply blue 
under a sky of blue and grey. 

" Hurrah 1 " gasped Charlie hoarsely ; and in another 
minute it was “ Hurrah 1 ” indeed. Our ship sped out of 
the shadows into daylight—props, fenders, blankets and all 
—a wonderful craft making a wonderful escape. She rocked 
and tossed on the broken water like a cork, but bravely, 
comically, still kept her head to the open sea ; and we saw 
with amazement and joy that she had come through her 
first test without so much as a single sea being shipped. 
Indeed, there was scarcely a splash of water on her deck. 

" Pull that sail taut, Frank,” cried Ralph. " Then 
we’ll soon be out of this I ” 

I threw down my pole—there was no more call for it— 
and sprang to the flying cord. With some difficulty I 
gripped it and got it at last around the stay which backed 
the mast. The sail came unwillingly to its place, and at 
once the stormy tossing ceased. The wind that still blew 
steadily from the north-west took us and held us, and we 
rode out into the Atlantic as soberly and steadily as a 
frigate under full sail. 

" Thank God for all that 1 " said Ralph fervently ; and 
he relaxed his labours to mop his face. " Oh, boys, what 
a time we’re having 1 ” 

" Yes,” I said. " and J’ll pay a tribute to you builders 
—your craft behaves remarkably well. I couldn’t have 
done better myself.” 

Charlie took off his cap and bowed. " You do me proud,” 
he said. " I feel that I have lived for this great moment! 
But what puzzles me is this. If we could get through 
so well, why not the boat that tried it twenty years ago, 
with the two men in it ? ” 

" Luck. They got into a current and struck the wall. 
We did not.” 

" Call it Providence,” said Oliver tersely. “ We have 
been saved and kept.” 

" Besides." added Charlie, " this raft, I suppose, is a 
good deal heavier than the boat could have been, and better 
able to resist the lighter currents. Then, we got into the 
main stream at first go-off and v-ere able to keep in 
it. . . . But now look at the island.” 

By this time we had crossed the belt of broken water 
and were swinging out on the swell of the Ocean iiself, 

' 23 
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going steadily if a little cumbrously, and every moment 
drawing away from the place of our imprisonment. The 
great cave entrance was already being lost in a wall of in¬ 
accessible cliff, and over the whole island hung a cloud of 
smoke or vapour, white and fleecy at the outer edges, but 
thick and grey towards the centre. This was the veil which 
had made our day so strangely dull, and it seemed to grow 
denser hour by hour. For though it was always dissolving 
at the outer edges, its volume was continually fed by 
the gases which rose lrom the new crater far over among 
the rocks beyond Sandy Bay. And this vapour, as a 
whole, was so heavy and dense that it resisted the force 
o£ the breeze that was blowing irom the north-west and 
filling our makeshift sail. The breeze had the effect of 
spreading the vapour over the whole island, but it could 
not disperse it altogether. 

“ There’s generally a cloud over the island,” said Ralph ; 
“ the ‘ Navigator ' said so. And now we know what the 
cloud is. It is really the volume of steam and gases from 
the crater ; and some of these gases are poisonous, which 
is the reason why there is no living thing on the island— 
not even a healthy blade of grass.” 

“ In my opinion the precious volcano is working up to 
a grand old climax," said Charlie. “ I’m jolly glad we 
got away so soon. Say, what a fix we’d have been in if 
the roof of that cavern had closed down before we could 
start out.’’ 

“ It can easily happen,” I replied grimly. “ I mean the 
collapse. I'll be surprised if it doesn’t. But look here, 
if this wind holds we’ll have to keep going south. For 
my part, I’d much rather have gone north. There would 
have been a better chance for us.” 

” In one way, yes,” said Oliver. " We should have been 


working towards civilisation. But we've a very good 
chance if we can. get on the Cape-to-Monte Video track. 
There’s a big trade done on that line now. Anyway, we 
can’t help ourselves.” 

“ What speed are we doing ? ” 

" About four knots, I should say. But that’s the 
absolute utmost.” 

I worked it out in my mind. Two hundred miles at 
four knots an hour. I saw by Charlie’s eye that he was 
doing the same sum, and that he had reached the same 
result. We did not trouble to discuss it just then, for 
I saw that both of them were weary to fainting point. 
They had done most of the heavy manual labour. 

" There are some things so plain that even a mole can 
see them,” I said sapiently. “ One of these is the fact that 
you two are dead beat. So I warn you both that you 
must fall asleep without delay, while I watch. Nothing ia 
needed now but one hand on the rudder; but we don’t 
know what will be needed later. So, please, hop it at once 
into slumberland." 

They did make a mild protest, but they were not moles, 
and the plain sense of my argument brooked no denial. So 
at length they laid themselves down as comfortably as 
possible on our much occupied deck, and set themselves to 
woo slumber with all goodwill; and. indeed, slumber was 
not at all coy, but came at the first signal, so that in ten 
minutes both of them had left the problems of the day far 
behind ; and I, spreading a cushion under me, sat down as 
easily as I might with the rudder pole under my chest. It 
was not necessary to manipulate it, only to keep it steady, 
so that our course might be maintained as long as the 
wind held. Once the wind dropped we might all go to 
sleep together. 



“Our ship sped out of the shadows into daylight.” (See page 305 .) 
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I looked back. We were now some four or five miles 
from the Rock, and I saw that the cloud above it was steadily 
growing larger. From some part of the north-western 
quarter there was a continuous ascehsion of vapour, not, 
however, in one steady stream, but in a series of rapid puffs 
as it were, each effort sending a great globular mass to 
enlarge the cloud above- Instead of rising higher, the cloud 
had spread out like a great fleecy blanket, more than cover¬ 
ing the whole extent of 
the Honeycomb. This 
blanket of cloud was ol 
irregular shape, owing 
to the effect of the 
wind, but there was 
something very terrible 
in the way in which it 
brooded over the island. 

It was like a shadow 
of doom, a cloud from 
which a destroying light¬ 
ning might break at any 
moment. I was glad 
that we were away— 
and sorry that we had 
got no farther. 

Then I looked ahead, 
peering under our home¬ 
made sail to the farthest 
horizon ; and I began 
to do that little sum 
again, with variations. 


The wind was still fairly strong, and if it kept steady 
we should be in the track of vessels in three or four 
days. But what if it dropped ? The two or three 
days might then prove to be three or iour weeks ! And 
if our voyage were extended by so much, what of 
our prospects "of survival, with only a limited supply 
of provisions ? But that problem was beyond me, so 
I left it. Then my mind traversed the whole range 

of this mystery, from 
the day of my coming 
to the Honeycomb to 
that moment in which 
I had made my thrill¬ 
ing discovery at the 
bungalow. 

I wondered what 
would be the end of it 
all. Would the crimi¬ 
nals get clear with their 
prize ? Had they got 
dear already ? Even if 
we survived, could we 
hope to defeat them 
yet and recover what 
was lost—two boys, and 
one who was little more 
than a boy, against a 
couple of the most cun¬ 
ning ruffians in the wide 
world ? 

Well I— 


" As 1 turned it ... 1 saw that Sash again." (See page 308.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WALL OF WATER. 


J UST before sunset the wind dropped. By that 
time the Honeycomb had been merged into the 
mists in the north, and we were left a solitary 
speck in an illimitable sea. But it was a quiet sea, 
strangely quiet, with the very faintest swell. It was almost 
as still as the Secret Sea behind its rocky barriers. 

“ And that’s one thing I don't like about it.” said Ralph 
Oliver. " In the natural order of things we should expect 
a hurricane after a dead calm like this ; and though it 
mayn’t be a hurricane that's coming we’d better keep 
careful watch." 

“ Yes.” I said listlessly. 

The day had not brought us anything in the way of 
labour ; indeed, life on the raft was restful enough to have 
pleased the laziest. We had simply plodded steadily on 
under our blanket sail, sleeping a little, talking a little, and 
thinking a little. Though the sun was now gone, it did 
not seem likely to be chilly. The air was close and heavy 
rather, as if a thunderstorm were brewing ; but the skies 
were as clear as one could wish. 

Charlie looked all round and sighed. There was nothing 
else to do. Then he stretched himself out on his rug to 
sleep, and I sat down, following Oliver’s example by resting 
my back as comfortably as I might against one of our 
provision boxes : now and again he and I searched the 
horizon for a light, now and again began to count the stars 
chat sprinkled the heavens ; and presently the moon rose 
in a surpassing glory from her bed beyond the ocean, and 
mounted silently into the quiet sky. The stars paled before 
her magnificence, and the whole world of water was filled 
with mellow light. The raft rocked lazily on a golden 
sea : and such was the wonder and beauty and stillness 
af it that we found ourselves almost afraid to stir, and 
even hushed our breathing. A spirit of the unreal and 
he fantastic seemed to fall upon us, as though we were in 
he midst of a beautiful dream which might vanish at a 
whisper. We were alone with nature in all her majesty 
Df vastness, in all her beauty of moon and stars ; and for 
1 moment she had laid her spell upon us. 


\ 

After a while, however, the spell of beauty became op¬ 
pressive, a spell that had something of fear and awe in it. 
Because we both felt it, we began to talk in low tones, 
so that in human sound and contact we might forget the 
brooding majesty of that moonlit world. 

" It is very beautiful,” I said. “ But still there is tragedy 
in it. Think of poor old Lewis and his awful end." 

Oliver was silent for a moment. Then he spoke gravely : 

" I have thought of him all the time, Frank. Perhaps 
that was why he came to me in my sleep. I dreamed of 
him—a very vivid dream.” 

" Tell me." 

“ It is easy to tell, because it has given me such a change 
of thought about him. Before, I saw only the cruelty and 
pity of it, and hardened myself to punish the men who com¬ 
mitted the crime. But in my dream old Richard Lewis 
came to me—I think it was here on the raft—and do you 
know, Frank, his face was full of joy. It was beaming. 
And he spoke with such happiness and relief in his quaver¬ 
ing old voice I—It was a revelation to me—and I can never 
think of him in the same way again. What do you think 
he told me ? ‘ I bear no malice, sir,’ he said, ‘ not a bit 
of it. For those men. they let me out of prison, so that I 
could come and find the Master. And I’ve found him, and 
it’s all right about the lost boats. No, I don’t bear no 
malice—not a bit of it.' ” 

“ Was that all ? ” I asked. 

” Yes. I woke on that last word." 

For a while we sat in silence. Then— 

" But their guilt is just the same,” I argued. 

" I suppose so. It was only a dream, you know, and 
yet it does show the other side of things.” 

It certainly did, and I pondered it with vague wonder. 
Old Lewis had been released from his long vigil in a very 
terrible way ; yet he had died as he would have wished to 
die, in defence of his master's property. He could never 
have moved among men again, for his memory had gonftT' 
and I began to see that the dread thing that had happened to 
him was a merciful thing after all. 
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Silence fell again, and for a long time. It became 
deeper, indeed, for presently Ralph Oliver nodded drowsily 
and his head sank upon his arm. They were both asleep 
now—and I was alone. 

Before Ralph had dropped off, however, I had ceased to 
think of faithful old Lewis, an,d had turned'my thoughts to 
something else ; some movement had reminded me of a 
burden that I carried, and presently I decided to examine 
it. From my breast pocket I took a small bundle, care¬ 
fully wrapped in brown paper and fastened with string. 
I unrolled the paper, and then moved aside a wrapping of 
cloth that lay within. A moment more and the Devil’s 
Eye lay in my palm in the moonlight. 

I had had very little opportunity of examining it hitherto, 
for we had been extremely busy since I had received it into 
my charge. Now I realised, with a kind of childish im¬ 
patience and resentment, that it had many times been 
somewhat in the way, and that if Oliver had not so definitely 
given it into my care I should probably have thrown it 
aside as a nuisance. I looked at it again, curiously, 
doubtfully. I turned the wrdtched thing over, with a 
feeling that it was stained and horrible and uncanny— 
marked with the blood of good and brave'men. And 
suddenly, as I turned it, the moonlight caught the fragment 
that was worn smooth, and I saw that flash again, the flash 
I had seen in the Cave of Dead Men when my light had 
caught it. 

I was startled. Something like fear, or alarm, or super¬ 
stition was mingled with my interest now. The whole of 
that scene in the cave came back upon me in a vivid rush 
of memory and sensation. I was afraid—afraid of this 
uncanny bit of rock-glass, which had caused the death 
of so many good men. I lifted my arm, under an impulse 
of fear and repulsion ; in another instant the thing would 
have been hurled into the sea. 

But Charlie gave a murmur, and moved in his sleep ; 
and, brought back to reason and sanity by that touch of 
everyday life, I hastily rolled up the stone again and 
replaced it. When Oliver woke I would pass it on to him 
and let him care for it, if he thought it worth while. He 
believed that there might be some value in it as evidence, 
so probably he would keep it ; but certainly I did not want 
the luckless thing. 

It was Charlie’s movement, perhaps, that saved all of 
us; for as soon as I was myself again I remembered that 
I was on watch. The thought roused me to a sudden 
alertness, and almost instantly I heard something. Yes, 
I heard something—and I started hurriedly to my feet with 
a wild hope in my heart. Could it be that I had heard a 
ship ? 

The moonlight was more brilliant than ever, the great 
golden orb riding high above us, and I looked along the 
splendid pathway of light that stretched away from us 
into the north. I looked—and looked again. Surely, I 
could see something I Was it a white sail that glittered 
and flashed in the golden distance ? I shaded my eyes 
with my hand—and stared. 

Another moment and I started to my feet to get a 
better view, gripping the nearer mast to steady myself. 
A sail ? No. it could not be a sail—it was not a gleam 
of white canvas in the moonlight—it was more like the 
flicker of light on a blade of steel. It was certainly moving, 
it was coming nearer ; and I suddenly realised that this 
was something more than a flicker of light. In the .track 
of the moon it was just that—a mysterious gleam, a flicker 
full of changeful shapes ; but to right and left of this was 
a dark shadow like a cloud, that seemed to stretch to the 
dim horizon on either hand. And the thing that was a 
strange flicker of light under the moon, and a dark shadow 
elsewhere, was coming towards us. It was moving silently 
but swiftly in our direction. 

" Charlie 1 Ralph 1 ” 

I spoke in a sharp, urgent tone, and touched them 
with my foot at the same time. Not for an instant 
couicTTVake my eyes from that strange appearance to 
the nortA: Ralph 8ighed and stirred. Charlie yawned 
sleepily. X- 


" Jump up, quick I " 

Ralph sat up first and then got upon his knees. Then 
he stood beside me, all alert in an instant. 

“ What is it ? ” he"whispered. 

" I don’t know. Look I ’’ 

How swiftly it came 1 And now I believed that that 
ominous silence had changed to a still more ominous sound 
—a deep, low murmur, as of many waters far away. I saw 
that gleam again, and knew it for what it was—the gleam 
of the moonlight upon a towering ridge of sea that was 
sweeping down upon us with incredible speed. And I 
gave a cry: 

” It’s a wave / Hold fast for your life. Down 1 
Down ! ” 

Charlie was on his knees by this time, but at that cry 
he gave a gasp and dropped like a log at the foot of the 
mast. At the same instant the raft gave a slight jerk as 
a small swell lifted it—the herald of the monster which 
followed close behind. Ralph and I threw ourselves down 
and secured ourselves as best we might by means of 
each other, the second slender mast, and the provision 
boxes. 

How well it was that we had screwed everything so 
firmly to the raft I Then we braced ourselves and 
waited. 

“ Are you all right, Charlie ? ” 

“ Right, old man. Keep your heart up I ” 

" Hold for your lives I ” cried Ralph Oliver. 

The raft seemed to tremble like a thing of living nerves. 
Instantly the brilliant moon was blotted out by a great 
overhanging shadow that swept down and hovered over us 
for a moment with a hoarse, multitudinous roar. Then 
up, up, up, we shot, the raft standing at such a fearful 
angle that our ridiculous blanket sail dipped its edge into 
the water. Then she righted and balanced herself for 
one terrible moment, on the crest of the great wave.' hovered 
there like a feather in the air, and then with a giddy twist 
plunged downwards into the gulf behind. Her timbers 
groaned and strained, the frail masts bent like canes. For 
a few moments we were tossed like a ball from one crest 
to another, the broken water drenching us to the skin and 
striking our frame with blows like thunder. Then—then 
the raft was safe, tossing idly and lightly on a troubled sea, 
streaming with water, indeed, but without serious hurt to 
goods or limbs. And I. resting on my knees, was gazing 
out after a dark line of shadow that rolled on and on to 
the south, grim, tremendous, and irresistible. 

But it was gone, that overwhelming nightmare, and it 
had spared us ! Trembling all over, I got to my knees, 
and when I look back upon that moment I cannot be 
surprised that I was hysterical. 

“ It was a great wave,” I stammered helplessly. ” But 
it is gone, and we are still here 1 ’’ 

There was a long silence. Then : 

“ My word I ” said Charlie. “ Where did it come from ? 
Is that kind of thing very common in these parts ? ” 

Ralph Oliver was the only one who could answer that 
question. “ No,” he said. '* Thank heaven, it’s not 
so common. It was caused, most likely, by a submarine 
earthquake—or, perhaps, by something that has happened 
at the island. Yes—that’s it, without a doubt. There 
has been an earthquake at the Honeycomb, and the whole 
place has gone down into the sea: The same thing has 
happened before in other parts of the world.” 

We all know now that his guess was a good one, for on 
that night of mystery the old volcano, after a final effort, 
had subsided into the sea. But you can still trace its posi¬ 
tion on the official charts under the name of ” The Honey¬ 
comb Shoal.” 

” Well,” said Charlie, who was rapidly recovering his 
self-possession and his spirits. ” If it happens again in this 
district I hope it won't be till I’ve left ; and ii it happens 
before I leave, I hope the wave won’t break. I like the sea 
well enough, but I want to be on top of it, not underneath 
with a million tons of water above. Eh, old man ? ” 

” Rather 1 ” I said with emphasis. “ But, I say, isn't 
there a bit of a breeze coming up ? ” 




" Then up, up, up, we shot, the reft itandinf at such a fearful anfle that our ridiculous blanket sail dippad its edge into 
the water.” (5 m page 308.) 
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And, indeed, there was—not a bit of a breeze only, but 
a steady, hopeful current that was like the breath of life 
after the long, dead calm. The giant wave seemed to 
have swept over the spirit of the night with the effect of a 
transformation, and to have released all nature from the 
strange spell under which it had been lying. The moon 
looked upon a sea that w^s alive with movement, and the 
raft rocked to the play of water that had music in its voice. 
It seemed possible suddenly to do something—and to go 
somewhere. 

“ It'll be south by east still,’’ said Oliver, who appar¬ 
ently had the same thought. " But more east, for the wind 
has gone round a bit. It isn’t quite what we want, but 
it’s better than nothing. We’ll clap on all sail at once." 

It did not take five minutes to do it, and presently our 
sturdy little craft began to plough her solemn course 
towards the track of vessels and the far-off coast of Africa 
—which, with good luck, we might make in a month or so ! 
Then we mopped up the deck and made everything ship-shape 
again; after which 
Ralph Oliver took 
command. 

“ Now, Frank," 
he said, “it’s 
your watch below. 

Please turn in at 
once and curl up; 
and if another of 
t hose playf ul little 
rollers does come, 

I only hope I’ll 
be as ready for 
it as you were. 

Charlie and I will 
have a turn 
now. Good night 
and pleasant 
dreams ! ” 

Charlie sighed. 

“ Well," he said, 

“ I never thought 
it would come to 
this.’’ And then, 
still whistling 
softly, he applied 
himself to his 
rudder pole. 

So presently I slept, and I was so thoroughly exhausted 
now that I slumbered soundly till the moon had dipped in 
the western sea and the stars had paled at the approach of 
dawn ; and it was a familiar whisper in my ear that roused 
me at last ! 

“ Frank, ahoy 1 " 

I stretched myself and woke. My hand came in con¬ 
tact with my chum’s hand, which gave me a meaning 
pressure. 

“ Wake up, old man. Look at this ! ’’ 

At once I was on the alert. “ Another wave ? ” I 
muttered fearfully, striving to clear the last mist from 
my mind. And then I was following the line of 
Charlie's outstretched finger. Ralph was standing at his 
side. 

And so it was in the dawn that we saw the end of the 
great tragedy in which we had taken part. At first not 
one of us realised what it was—that strange, low shadow 
that lay inert in the sea, with the light waves playfully 
climbing its smooth sides and lightly falling back again. 
Ralph had supposed it to be a dead whale, but before he 
roused me some inkling of the truth had come to him. 
That inert body was many times larger than any living 
creature of the sea, and there was some terribly familiar 


suggestion in its shadowy outline. It was not moving 
of itself, but was lying and drifting imperceptibly not more 
than three hundred yards away. Under our light sail we 
were slowly drawing past it. 

We stood and stared, terror mingling with our keen 
curiosity. The light slowly grew, and those suggestive 
outlines loomed larger to our gaze, and plainer. Ralph’s 
conviction found its first utterance in my hoarse whisper : 

" It’s a ship I *’ 

" Yes." he replied. ” A steamer.” 

We had no doubts after that. The thing we saw was a 
steamer of considerable size which had actually turned 
turtle, and was now drifting, half submerged. So much 
I saw, but it was Ralph who saw the rest. 

" It is about the size of the ’ Maud Muller,’ ” he said. 

Yes. it was undoubtedly about the size of Captain Jack¬ 
son’s boat. We stared at it again, and then stared into 
one another’s eyes. 

“ Perhaps we left the island before them, after all," said 

Ralph huskily. 
" We cannot tell. 
They had to. get 
up steam, of 
course, and per¬ 
haps Delling mis¬ 
calculated ... or 
perhaps the Cap¬ 
tain turned crusty 
and refused to 
take his advice. 
So they were near 
the island when 
the end came; 
and the great 
wave took the 
steamer like a 
cork, and just 
turned it over and 
left it floating. 
Frank, that thing 
there is not a 
wreck. .It is an 
iron tomb.” 

It was the 
whole story, as 
fully told as any 
man shall ever 
tell it. So we stood and gazed at the iron tomb 
until our little craft had left it well behind. But far on 
into the day we saw it still, a low, sinister shadow far away 
on the water ; and when I tried to sleep I dreamed of the 
thing, and of the people who. were dead within those iron 
walls ; and I woke with a shriek, for I had dreamed that 
I was.in the iron tomb myself. 

For two days after that I was very ill, and the fate 
of the " Maud Muller ” lay upon me like an incubus. 
More than once I went into a delirium, wringing the heartB 
of my companions by my cries of horror and fear. One 
thing that I said again and again had to do with Captain 
Jackson’s words in the bungalow. " God has a pretty 
wide sleeve," I said, " and you can never know what may 
be in it. He had this iron tomb up His sleeve for you, 
you devils ! ” And at that end I laughed the laugh of 
the insane. 

But on the fourth day our troubles, though not our 
travels, came to a sudden close, when my companions were 
on the verge of despair, not for themselves but for me. In 
the early morning a great grey ship crept up to us and 
rested there while kind and eager hands took us on board. 
It was a large steamer, the “ Pernambuco,” bound for Rio 
Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro. 



(To be concluded.) 
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We are all so interested in flying and its wonderful develop¬ 
ments nowadays that I am giving first place in these columns this 
month to a note on Aircraft Accessories that 
INSTRUMENTS has reached me from a correspondent. There 
Ujjp is no denying the impetus war has given to 

inventions of all kinds, and particularly has 
this been the case in connection with air work. Aerial craft 
have been fitted with improvements undreamt of in years of 
peace, and not only are there devices bordering on the wonder¬ 
ful, but the mere wonderful they seem, the simpler they appear 
to be. Often one wonders why they were not invented many 
years ago. Writing then, on this subject, Mr. Mark Meredith 
gives the following useful information: 

The compass used on board aircraft is a special piece of 
apparatus adapted for the purpose, hung in such a manner 
that not only will it retain its horizontal position, but also 
will not be affected by the tremendous vibration found in the 
light craft of this nature. The compass is usually used in con¬ 
junction with a map mounted 
on rollers in such a way that 
the particular section required 
is always in view of the pilot. 

Besides this it is necessary to 
employ an altimeter, whose 
purpose it is to afford the pilot 
knowledge of his height from 
the ground. Practically speak¬ 
ing, this is merely an adapta¬ 
tion of the aneroid barometer, 
a graduated scale being pro¬ 
vided to show the altitude. 

Another very important in¬ 
strument is the clinometer, 
which keeps the pilot informed 
regarding the " trueness ” of 
hi3 craft, whether it is hori¬ 
zontal or inclined. The in¬ 
strument is of a simple nature, 
usually consisting of a glass 
tube bent to the shape of a 
triangle, and holding a certain 
amount of coloured liquid. 

For precaution the tube is 
kept in a casing, being at¬ 
tached to the machine by one 
angle. At the near side of the 
case the vertical tube is ex¬ 
posed and provided with a 


A BIRD OF ILL OMEN. 

Superstitious Aviator (us At descends ): "Where have I heard that it’s a 
sign of coming m 'fortune when you pass a fowl of dark plumage on your left ? 11 


scale alongside. The liquid stands about half-way up the 
glass when the machine is in its normal flying position, and as 
the craft moves up or down, so the liquid rises or falls. 

So, by means of this simple piece of apparatus the pilot 
can see at a glance the angle his craft is making, and can keep 
within the limits of safety. In fact, the clinometer is a glori¬ 
fied kind of spirit level, but in some forms a kind of plumb line 
is employed. 

Another piece of apparatus is the speedometer, though this 
merely' shows the speed of the machine through the air, and 
not over the distance which is represented by the ground below. 
The exact distance travelled depends upon the force of the 
wind, and this has to be allowed for. The apparatus consists 
in most cases of a series of tubes, which are arranged in such 
a manner that the pressure of the air on a drum moves a needle 
working over a dial. It is necessary, of course, to take the wind 
into account, and for this purpose another piece of apparatus is 
employed to measure the velocity or pressure of the wind. This 

anemometer is fixed to the out 
side of the craft, and consists 
of a sort of windmill arrange¬ 
ment, which operates a needle 
over a dial. 

Another instrument shows 
the actual 
SPEED GAUGES. speed of 
WIRELESS. .f; 

AND OTHER the en S lne . 

APPARATUS. apart al 

together 
from the craft. This is a 
comparatively simple contri¬ 
vance, which measures the 
revolutions of the shaft, but it 
is of great importance to the 
pilot. Should his machine be 
rising, and he sees that the 
engine is running slower, he 
knows that the angle he is 
making is too steep, and that 
there is a danger of the engine 
stopping. Many other pieces 
of apparatus find their place, 
so that the aviator’s task ab¬ 
sorbs the whole of his atten¬ 
tion. For instance, there are 
gauges both for petrol and for 
oil, showing the quantity 
remaining in reserve. In 


I 
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addition to all these articles, there 

are a large number of switches for *3 

various purposes. It "will be seen 1 1/. 

how essential it is that an aeroplane 

should carry an observer, so that Jr 1 miyfy 

the pilot's attention y • 

may be devoted solely r T J' 

to the working of the 

craft. Fortunately, re- ^ ~~ *_ jl z z .• I 

cent inventions greatly I Am { ffliv. I 

simplify the appara- /<«?§{{ I f,i KHufU I 

tus carried, at the same MfmSfjf lj fffl 0 

time adding to the sta- 'l|| I r 1! UP 

bility of the craft by ‘ I \! ' 

introducing a greater | III Hfl fTT 

degree of automatic WUfMfXnl I I 

contro . Many of the ^ ® u< *• ^ ' Jill 

planes make use of in- 14 iK " I I li 

genious inventions in I ’ I II “ i L III 

connection with sending 8' ' I II 1 |[la 

radiographic messages. 8 | jj “ I lj fix*| [i 

One of the engines used, | ( J 4lie - 1 . ». ||] |Pl a! 

for propelling the craft El/jl FJ S 5 |B a S m B I ^ 

ployed in making the 1 |l| «! 1 1 

wireless signals. The SI I® , | ? I I In I I 

exact apparatus varies, B ^ I _ J . | jljII I 

as in some cases there ffl iffl ' - J II 

is an auxiliary engine or SHa-fl- - ! [ j |||j 

a battery of accumu- H g | R BK I' ilij| 

lators. Whatever the | ft lc^LkLt-c>M I | 

device employed, there I*™*— - --At | 

is the usual wireless 

transmitting apparatus. A Handy Book-rack. 

Numerous ingenious in¬ 
ventions have been brought into requisition for the purpose 
of providing the “ earth" employed in wireless apparatus 
(stablished on terra fin mi. As no actual connection with the 


To commence with, it would be best to plane up the sides, 
then mark out and fret the top opening, bottom shaping, and 
four diamond-shape perforations. Next plane up and cut 
off the three shelves and fix these in correct positions to the 
sides with some ij-inch wire brads. Then take in hand the 
preparation of the top, which is chamfered on front edge and 
two ends. (See enlarged section at A-A.) The upper ends 
of the sjdes are housed (let in) to the top to a depth of | inch 
(see dotted lines on side view), and secured in place by means 
of glue and some ij -inch wire brads driven through the top. 

Before proceeding further, the job should be squared so that 
the shelves are at right angles to the sides, and when this has 
been done, lay the book-rack 
down with its back edges flat 
on the J-inch stuff from which 
the back is to be cut, and mark 
round the outside of the book- 
rack with a pencil to get the 
actual outside size. Cut to this 
line, mark out and cut the 
shaping on the bottom edge and 
also the diamond-shape perfora¬ 
tion, and fix the back in place 
by means of J-itich wire brads 
driven into the back edges of 
sides and shelves. 

The front arch piece is cut 
from J-inch stuff and neatly fitted in place, four angle blocks 
(shown dotted in the drawings) being glued behind to secure 
it. Two J-inch diameter holes bored in the back 1 4 inchc- 
below the top edge and 9 inches apart will provide means for 
hanging. 

1 The principal radii for the arch curves are given in the work¬ 
ing drawings, as are also the outside dimensions of the diamond- 
shape perforations, and these will enable the reader to obtain 
correct proportions. 

Should the paint and enamel finish be decided upon, the 
brads must be punched about inch below the surface, and 
the resulting holes stopped with putty ; and this same advice 
also applies to staining. Two coats of paint and one coat o 



earth can be made, of course, it 
has been necessary to provide a 
substitute. A counterpoise is 
used, there being two aerials or 
wires apart from one another and 
highly insulated. 


Here is a note on how to make a 
handy book-rack which " B.O.P." 

„ bench-workers 

HOW TO MAKE ... 

A BOOK-RACK. Wl11 Ilke to 

follow. Every 
boy loves to have a bookshelf for 
his favourite volumes, and when 
this piece of furniture is made by 
himself it has all the more value. 
Mr. C. F. Shack eton writes :— 
This book-rack may be made 
of any of the fancy woods, or 
pine may be used, this being 
stained or painted and enamelled 
as a fin sh. and, as will be seen 
from the drawings, it provides an 
interesting combination of fret¬ 
work and cabinet-making which 
should be well within the scope 
of the average reader. 

The sides and three shelves are 


of |-inch stuff, the top is of finch 
stuff (finished thicknesses), and 
the back and front arch piece are 
of 4-inch fretwood or three-ply. 


-■sc 



— Fro nt— — Side — 


Front and Side Views of the Book-rack. 


enamel will give a satisfactory 
job, .except in the case of white 
or cream being selected, when an 
additional coat of paint will be 
necessary. In any case, the 
enamel should be omitted from 
the inside of tl.e hook-rack, as 
1 ooks are always likely to stick on 
enamelled surfaces. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

fpHE League of Friendship was 
“ founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of trnion be. 
tween readers of the •• B.O.P.” the 
world over. Withont binding its 
members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian file, to be 
active workers for good in the world, 
not to be slackers or merely passive 
lookers-on. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges ha vs 
been prepared in the shape of 
brooches, watch-chain pendants, and 
tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. 
each, post free Applications for 
membership cards and badge* should 
be addressed to the Editor, “Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 4 Bonvsrl* Street, 
London, E.C. 1 
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Tommy and the 
Timber Wolves. 



I N the early days of Porcupine City, which at that 
time was the most prosperous of the mining camps 
of Northern Canada, half way down the main 
avenue, between the single gauge of railway metals 
—by which we clung to the civilised world—and the 
landing-stage, there stood a small covered-in stall, similar 
to a sentry-box, at which we could buy papers and sweets 
The single occupant of this stall, a swarthy-looking youth, 
seemed on familiar terms with every one. Bearded and 
ragged prospectors, just in from the bush, dapper mining- 
engineers, Indians, dagoes, all the motley throng that 
came and went, would exchange a cheery greeting with 
him and, at first, I wondered why this robust youth was 
content to idle away his life, selling his meagre wares at 
a miserable profit, amidst such a scene of bustle and life. 
All of us were making fortunes or losing them—all of us 
were doing a man’s work in a country for men ; yet this 
youth, apparently among the fittest of the fit, was content 
to look on, handing small change over his little counter, 
and idling away the hours by chatting to the loungers. 

One day I spoke to a friend about him. " Oh 1 " I was 
told, " that’s Tommy Potter, one of the best-known men in 
this city." 

Why doesn’t he get out and do some work ? " w r as 
my next question. 

My friend looked at me keenly, then looked away. " He 
wasn’t always idle," he told me. "At one time he was 
among the most active men in the country, and there’s 
hardly a camp in this north country doesn’t know Tommy 
Potter. A good sort he was—and still is, but he can’t 
work now. Like to hear his story ? ” 

I said that I should be keenly interested, and this is 
the story I was told. 

It was shortly after midnight and intensely cold when 
Tommy Potter took leave of his friends at Crossmere Mine. 
They had urged him to stay overnight, as it was really 
too cold for travelling, but Tommy explained that Aura 
was only ten miles away, and he had an appointment in 
the early morning. " The trail’s in good shape," he 
expostulated, slipping his toes into his long snorvshoes, 
" and I’ll keep moving. Reckon I’ll do it in less than 
two hours." 

So away he went between the scowling fir trees, heavily 
laden by recent snow, while on every side the tense silence 
of the frozen forests was a thing almost to be felt. Over¬ 
head the aurora flashed above the trees, now flaming 
forth in a wonderful firework display, filling the night 
with a hushed rustling, but apart from this pitch darkness 


A Story of Canadian Life. 

By H, MORTIMER BATTEN. 


reigned—save for that pale effulgence which seem* to 
issue from the very whiteness of the snow. 

" There’ll be no moon to-night," thought Tommy to 
himself, and suddenly it occurred to him that it migh:, 
perhaps, have been as well to take the advice of his friends 
and have stayed overnight at the mine. He was not very 
familiar with the district—or rather he was familiar with 
it only by daylight. The way led down the creek, which 
presently widened out into a great lake, dotted with 
countless round islands, each of which was as much like 
the one next to it as two peas. To lose oneself amidst 
this archipelago was a simple matter even in daylight, 
and Tommy realised that, if once he lost his landmarks, 
he might wander about the lake for hours—if not for 
days. 

An experienced woodsman, however, the likelihood of 
such a mishap occurred to him as small, and in a few 
minutes he was swinging down the frozen, snow-covered 
creek at the speed of a migrating Indian. 

Tommy was in the very midst of the islands and none 
too sure of his landmarks when suddenly an unfamiliar 
sound reached his ears. He paused and listened. Again 
it came, vague and far off, yet filling the forest with those 
sinister and ghostly echoes which every northern woodsman 
hates to hear. 

“ Well, I be jiggered I " muttered Tommy, suddenly 
conscious of the fact that he was unarmed save for his 
hunting-knife. " Didn’t know there were any of them 
brutes about here 1 First time I’ve heard them for three 
years.” 

He went on with increased speed, but two minutes later 
he again heard the wolves—this time unmistakably nearer, 
and evidently hot on the scent of a deer. Again he paused 
and tried to gauge the direction in which they were running, 
but almost immediately the cold warned him to move on. 

For a long spell there was silence, then the unexpected 
and the unwelcome happened. There was a faint thudding 
sound across the white expanse ahead and, straining his 
eyes into the gloom, Tommy caught sight of an indistinct, 
ghostly object floating towards him. Nearer and nearer 
it came, vague and mysterious—louder and louder becamo 
the thudding, as it made towards him at a great speed. Not 
three yards separated Tommy from this floating object 
when suddenly it saw him, and stopped dead, sending up a 
great cloud oi»snow in its effort. For a moment it looked 
at him with ears erected, then darted off to the left and 
floated into the gloom again. It was a deer 1 

Now, Tommy had lived in the north long enough to 
know that normally wolves are not dangerous to man. 
There are, however, exceptional circumstances, and this 
was one of them. The wolves were pursuing this deer 
and now its tracks and his were all but linked together. 
The fact that the wolves had not given tongue for some 
little time clearly proved that they were not far behind their 
quarry. At any moment they might burst upon him and 
drag him down, even before they gave themselves time to 
realise that he was not the deer they were after. 

What could he do ? To run was fatal. To stand still in 
this severe cold was clearly impossible. Then, ere he had 
time to settle the question, he observed a black, triangular 


/ 
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patch moving straight towards him along the trail of the 
deer. He caught the gleam of phosphorescent eyes, heard 
the approaching rumble of paws, and he knew; that the 
wolves saw him, otherwise they would have given tongue 
on breaking cover. 

Tommy’s knife flashed from its sheath, and he began 
to bellow at the wolves to assist them in realising what 
he was, but whether or not they heard him they came 
straight on—thirty, twenty, only ten yards away. Tommy, 
thinking now that it was all up, braced himself and flourished 
his knife, and it is by no means unlikely that it was the 


flash of the blade, coupled with the wolves' instinctive 
fear of steel, which saved his life. For instantly the pack 
stopped dead, just as the deer had done. For an instant 
the ravenous brutes stared at him, then they began to 
break up, some of them backing off in one direction 
and some in another, glaring at him over their shoulders 
and growling angrily. One or two made straight for the 
timber, but others still hung around in the open, eyeing him 
fiercely. Possibly they thought that he had swallowed 
their deer, or at all events the fact of being cheated out 
of a meal did not improve their tempers. 

Tommy heaved a sigh of relief, realising that the worst 
was over, when suddenly he was horrified to see a second 
pack approaching him, following in the very tracks of the 


first. The first pack had numbered about seven wolves— 
a large pack for the Canadian timber wolf, which seldom 
hunts in packs exceeding four. This second pack was 
smaller and evidently the animals received a warning from 
the first comers skulking near, for they broke formation 
about forty yards away, and began to skulk round in a 
\vide circle. Tommy could not see them when they moved 
singly, but their questioning " gurr-woffs ” and the occa¬ 
sional flash of green eyes warned him that they were all 
round among the islands. 

Exactly how long Tommy stood amidst these unpleasant 
surroundings he did not know, 
but when next he stepped 
out, deciding to take pot-luck, 
he realised that he had stood 
too long. All sense of feeling 
had left his right leg down¬ 
wards from the knee, and 
similarly his left toes were 
lifeless. 

Then followed an awful 
night. For some years there 
had been no evolves in this 
country, but now, at a day’s 
notice, as is so often the case 
in the north, the place was 
literally alive with them. 
Tommy said later that there 
must have been at least seven 
packs hunting the lake that 
night. Once having located 
him, they were content to 
watch and follow at a dis¬ 
tance, and when two packs 
united it generally ended in 
sundry savage fights which 
filled the whole night with 
terrible sounds. 

Ere long Tommy discovered 
that he had hopelessly lost 
his landmarks. Down and 
down went the thermometer 
—sixty, seventy degrees of 
frost, stabbing deep into his 
lungs, dragging at his very 
limbs till it became a mighty 
effort to fight for life. 

The sunlight came at length, 
to find an exhausted and 
helpless young man propped 
up against a windfall, the 
wolf tracks all round him. All that day Tommy waited 
for some one to pass, and yet another terrible night with 
the wolves lagged by. On the second morning a travelling 
priest found him, more dead than alive, and conveyed him 
back to safety. 

Thus it is that to-day Tommy’s little orange-box hides 
more than the small cash in the small till under the counter. 
It hides that part of Tommy which was once his legs, both 
of which he lost by frostbite owing to those haunting 
hours of exposure. And thus Canada lost one who would 
doubtless have figured among the brightest of her young 
soldiers—Tommy Potter, of Porcupine City. But how 
many of his old mining-camp pals, similarly disabled, will 
be back ere long to join him 1 



Dream Physic- 


T HE nurses and doctors all think he is sleeping,— 
They say he’ll do well now he’s taking a rest 1 
They don’t guess he’s out where the wild winds 
sweeping 

Across the home-moorlands of England, " down west I ” 


He smiles—and a watcher says " pain must be better 1 ” 
She smooth: back his hair—and his forehead is cool I 


But how can she know that old Bobby, the setter, 

Is rushing to meet him—down there by the School ? 

The Specialist vows that the crisis is ended 1 

And thankful he turns his instructions to give— 

But only the soldier himself knows what blended 

With skill and with nursing, and helped him to live 1 

Lillian Gaud, 
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History in Traders’ Tokens. 

Interesting Specimens for the Coin Collector. 

By FRED W. BURGESS. 


I T is now some time since our last article on coins was 
published. On that occasion Roman coins were dealt with ; 
but there is an equally interesting historical record of the 
doings of the past in the more humble traders’ to kens, which 
were struck in large numbers in this country towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. On those very cleverly illustrative tokens 
may be seen the early stages of familiar processes of manufacture; 


Fig. 1 . 

for those were the days which followed closely the invention of 
the steam-engine, and they antedated the locomotive which was 
destined to make such a great change in the commerce of this 
country. F.very boy has learned about the wonderful inven¬ 
tions which followed the discovery of steam-power by James 
Watt, the reputed inventor of the steam-engine. The tokens 
struck at that time were mostly halfpennies, although there were 
some pennies, which in good condition the collector always 
tries to secure. 

To give some idea of the great change the steam-engine 
brought about in the blacksmiths' shops we illustrate in fig. I, a 
very early steam-hammer which was set up by John Wilkinson in 
his forge in 1787. The old ironmaster is shown on the obverse, 
and the interior of a forge, very different indeed to the forges 
which may be seen in the Black Country to-day, on the reverse. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century there was a great 



Fig. 2 . 


scarcity of copper change, and tokens with which to pay their 
workmen were struck by many large firms. A token is an 
article which represents something which it is not, and indicates 
a fixed value at which it may be redeemed by the trader using 
it. As these tokens were struck in very many parts of England, 
thousands never found their way back to the issuers, and can now 
be obtained by coin collectors. 

The way in which they were made in Birmingham and other 
places is illustrate I in fig. 2, which represents the token of a 
medallist or die-sinker, and shows a hand screw-press with a 
lever. This example is a scarce and interesting piece. At 
that time machine-power had not been applied to the loom, 
and weaving was a very primitive industry. John Harvey, of 
Norwich, in 1792, struck a token, see fig. 3, on the reverse of 
which may be seen one of those early looms, from which. Little 
by little, the wonderful machines in SDinnins and weaving mill* 


to-day have been evolved. On the obverse are the arms of the 
city of Norwich, where John Harvey lived. 

Agricultural operations were carried on in a primitive way at 
that time. The curious old plough, iUustrateu on the reverse 
°f 4 , is very different to the ploughs some of our readers have 
seen at work recently on modem farms. The obverse of that 
coin tells the story of still greater change, for it shows a mail- 
coach as used in the year 1800, a wonderful and striking contrast 
to the steam and electric trains of to-day 1 

A century ago canals were of more importance than they are 
now, and goods were sent in barges and on the larger rivers 
by sailing-boats. In cutting canals those early engineers had 
difficulties to contend with, differences in level being the most 
troublesome. The token issued by the Coalbrookdale Iron Co., in 
1789, and for some years afterwards, illustrated in fig. 5, shows 
what were then regarded as two of the greatest engineering under¬ 
takings of that time. On the obverse there is a representation 
of the first iron bridge which spanned an English river. It was 
erected near the Coalbrookdale Works, and gave the name to 
Ironbridge, the town whichsprangup there. It was completed in 
1 779,spanning the Severn at a width of one hundred feet. Another 



Fig. 3 . 


famous engineering feat is recorded on the same token ; it was 
the accomplishment of the inclined plane at Ketley.a method by 
which the irregularity of level was got over and canal boats 
were taken up to a higher plane. Boy’s will remember that in 
mathematics the principles of the inclined plane are fully 
explained. It was by working out the mechanical principle that 
the engineers were able to arrive at what they considered to be 
an ideal elevator. 

There has been a wonderful progress in all kinds of engineering’ 
none more so than in naval construction. The old " wooden 
walls of England,” as pictured on the token shown iD fig. 6, 
present a wide contrast to the ” Dreadnoughts" and the 
great battleships of to-day ; just as much as the sailing vessels 
contrast with the steamers which cross the Atlantic now. In 
fig. 7, we show a curious eighteenth-century token representing 
soldiers besieging a city, on the reverse a trophy of arms and 
ancient ships. On a Brighton camp token of the same period, 
there is an officer standing, and a distant view of an encamp¬ 
ment, the word “ Brighton ” above it. There were many tokens 
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Fig. 5. 


of that period showing the way in which soldiers were then dressed 
which are interesting, contrasting with the uniforms of to-day. 

In Cambridge the beehive with the legend, " Industry has 
its sure reward," is often used. In others the trader simply 
used his name and made his token an advertisement, such as 
ono which reads, “ David Hood, Print-seller, Carver, Gilder, 
and Picture-frame maker.” Changes in the names of familiar 
places are noted when studying traders’ tokens. Every boy 
living in London has heard of Coveut Garden Market, but all 
may not be aware of the change which has taken place in the 
name of that well-known market, or of its origin. This is made 



Fig. 6. 


clear in the token of William Allen, illustrated in fig. S, around 
the rim of which is inscribed the full address and his locality 
” Convent Garden.” The site of Co vent Garden Market was once 
occupied by the gardens and orchards attached to the Convent 
which was under the control of the Abbots of St. Mary of West¬ 
minster. London has vastly altered since those days I 

Copper was mined in this country to a very much greater 
extent in the eighteenth century than it is now ; some of the 
old mining machinery is shown on a Macclesfield halfpenny ol 
1790. Copper-mines, too, were met with in the Isle of Anglesea, 
where very many tokens were struck. The one illustrated in 



fig. 9 was used there ; the hooded figure on the obverse repre¬ 
sents one of the Druids of Anglesea, for it was there that the 
Druidical pontiff had his college and seat. Anglesea or Angle’s 
Island is the “ Mena ” of Tacitus. The copper-mines were at 
Parys. It was across the Menai Strait that the great suspension 
bridge was thrown in 1826, one of the greatest engineering feats 
of its day. 

On a token issued in Appledore there is a windmill, illustrating 
one of the many windmills which might once have been seen 
all over England. Water-wheels, too, are met with on some 
of the older tokens, both these illustrating the earlier forms 
of power before the steam-engine was invented, Lancashire, 



Fig. 8. 


now full of mills and factories, was of little importance as an 
industrial country a century and a hclf ago, and Ijverpool ar.d 
Manchester were comparatively small places. On one of the 
Liverpool tokens, however, may be seen a shuttle over a 
plough, with the legend, ” Success to the plough and shuttle.” 

There were a number of tokens issued by shopkeepers in 
London about that time, and some were struck by caterers for 
amusement. There were many who kept little museums and 
menageries before Zoological Gardens were opened, and some of 
the animals, now familiar, were considered rare. Thus on a token 
issued by G. Bayly there is an engraving of a crocodile, the legend 
under it reading, ” A crocodile can be seen alive at G. Bayly’s.” 

And so might we continue, but the few examples mentioned 
will suffice to remind boys how many interesting tokens can be 
collected. Needless to say, the interest is increased when the 
pieces are in good condition ; and it is satisfactory to know that 
very many varieties are obtainable, almost in the same condition 
as they left the die-sinker's press. They vary in value from 
threepence upwards, but for a shilling or so many with the mint 
bloom on them can be purchased. Collecting coins is a capital 
hobby, and every fresh piece secured adds greater pleasure in 
its pursuit. 



Fig. 9. 


To Travellers. 


W HEN you come to a post where the cross¬ 
roads meet 

Consider, awhile, where to point your feet 1 
Perhaps the path to the north looks grey I 
The track to the south with flowers is gay 1 
The road to the east has a wintry air I 
The way to the west seems warm and fair 1 
Now, I say to you, pause / For, wherever you go. 

You will meet some moments of storm and snow I 


You will meet some hours when the sun will gleam 
And the skies shine blue over valley and stream I 
And you may choose south—and you may choose west— 
When, perchance the north and the east are best 1 
Then— don't be foolish / Just think awhile. 

Then shoulder your pack for the journey mile I 
And with eyes fixed straight on the Goal of Right 
March on, with a smile—and a brave heart, light I 

Lillian Gard. 



Can I Become a Successful Angler? 

How other Boys have Answered the Question. 

By ERNEST PHILLIPS. 


C AN I become a successful angler ? Of course you 
can. It was narrated in the " Fishing Gazette " 
the other day that the fourteen-year-old son 
of Mr. Hood, of Kelso, went out trout-fishing 
for the first time in his life, armed with a rod and fly- 
tackle. He hooked and landed a 7-lb. salmon—as 
the first fish of his angling career 1 Even to an expert 
angler this would be no easy task. A 7-lb. salmon has a 
pull like a bull-dog; a trout-rod is a very slight and whippy 
instrument; and a seasoned angler might be excused if he 
lost the day in a combat so unequal. It says something, 
not merely for the luck of a novice, but for the skill and 
resource of young Master Hood, that he started his fishing 
career with a triumph which he will surely remember all 
the days of his life. 

Fishing has always appealed to boys. At school most 
of us used to steal away to the water-side; and though in 
these days, when rods and taclde are cheap, and there is no 
need for any of us to start with the old-fashioned bean- 
stick and bent pin, it is a certainty that many of us do 
begin with home-made contrivances which in after years 
we look back upon with wonder at the thought that they 
survived the ordeal. There is something about fishing which 
appeals to the boyish mind. As a rule it is our first step 
from the world of games into the world of sport. Football 
and cricket we have mastered ; golf is beyond our reach ; 
hunting and shooting are not for the young—but fishing 
is for every age. So we buy or borrow a cheap rod, we 
dig up a bag of worms, and we hie to the pond, or the lake, 
or the brimming river that runs through our village, and 
we make our first venture. 

What will it be ? There’s the rub—and there is really 
the first charm of angling. The sense of mystery is one 
of its attractions. Our worm may be seized by anything. 
An ugly-looking eel may swallow it, and in pulling it out 
of the water we may find ourselves and our tackle all mixed 
up in a slimy mess with Master Eel as the principal per¬ 
former. A tiny roach, not much bigger than the worm, 
may seize it. or it may be a big fat roach with silvery sides. 
It may even be a dashing barbel, or a frolicsome trout, 
or a heavy-moving carp, and, whisper it gently, it may 
even be a massive pike with muscles of iron and jaws of 
steel, and with teeth like a garden rake. Yes, there are 
few sports more uncertain than angling. 

Now to prove this, let me set down some of the curious 
catches that have been made by boy anglers. These are 


not fishermen’s yarns: they are really true, and every 
incident has been told and proven in the columns of the 
fishing papers. A boy in the Isle of Man caught a calligh 
(a sea fish), weighing 10 lb. More curious still, a boy fishing 
the Isis, near Oxford, landed a roach of 2 lb. Now, a roach 
of 2 lb. is a rare fish, and there are thousands of men, who 
have angled all their lives, who would give £5 to have been 
in that lucky lad's shoes. A boy named Gray, fishing the 
Coquet, in Northumberland, once landed an 18-lb. salmon. 
Sometimes these fish are caught by sheer luck—as in the 
case of the little lad of ten who minded his father’s rod 
for him while he went to tea. A 7-lb. barbel—which is 
a very big fish—took the bait, but the lad held on like 
grim death till his father appeared. 

I could give dozens of instances, but here are a few more 
specimens : Willie Davey, aged twelve, caught six perch 
at Exeter, weighing 7I lb.; Cecil Halford, aged fifteen, 
caught a 4-lb. trout in the Test at Oakley ; Master Suther¬ 
land, eleven years old. caught 16 lb. of salmon and 2$ lb. of 
trout, inside an hour, in Galway ; two boys named M'Dougall 
were fishing in Scotland when one of them, aged nine, hooked 
a 15 J-lb. salmon, and the other, aged eleven, gaffed it ; a boy 
of seventeen, named McQuaker. caught a 30-lb. salmon in 
Ireland ; a sixteen-year-old boy named Bulmer caught four 
salmon, weighing nearly 20 lb. each, in Herefordshire; a 
thirteen-year-old boy caught a pike of 18J lb.—a fish which 
would be nearly as long as the boy was tall ; Willie Larkins, 
aged thirteen, at Bala, in Wales, landed a trout of 8£ lb.; 
Donald Fotheringham, aged ten, on the Scottish Tay, 
caught three salmon, one of them weighing 27 lb., and Eric 
Ruttledge, aged fifteen, son of Col. Ruttledge. fishing with 
his father in Ireland, had six salmon -weighing 149 lb., his 
biggest being 41 lb., which was the heaviest salmon caught 
by anybody that week. There is no need to give any 
more of these instances, but I must conclude with one that 
every angler knows about. It is not the biggest fish ever 
caught by a boy, but it is the biggest trout. It is the 
story of a trout weighing 16 lb.—think of it 1—caught in 
the river Test, near Romsey, by Master Ashley, aged ten. 

It would be folly if I suggested that every boy who goes 
out fishing should expect catches like these. As a matter 
of fact, there is a great deal of luck in fishing. Some of these 
lads w r ere novices: one of them was out for the first time 
in his life, and it would be foolish to make too much of their 
successes. If we did. somebody would say, " What about the 
hundreds and thousands of boy's who go fishing for the first 
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time and never see a fish, except it be caught by somebody 
else ? ” All we do say is this—that every boy may become 
an angler. If he catches fish the first time it whets his 
appetite ; if he does not, he is probably all the keener to go 
again and try to improve his luck. 

But fishing does not consist in throwing a baited hook 
in the water and then sitting down and waiting for something 
to happen. There is more in it than that. The fish 
themselves have to be studied. You have to know where 
to find them. One water holds trout, perhaps, and 
another water holds pike. One sort of fish loves a river 
where the bed is of sand and gravel; other fish, like the 
carp and the tench and the bream and the eel, love waters 
where the bottom is oozy and muddy. Dace like a quick- 
moving water ; pike like a deep and solemn-looking pool, 
where the rushes bend to the breeze and the trees make 
solemn noises in the gale. The perch loves the quiet 


back-water, and the barbel loves the foaming stream where 
it rushes in creamy froth below a thundering weir. Some 
fish bite better in the morning, and others in the evening. 
Some like a boiling-hot day—like roach and bream-—and 
others, as the pike, are in better fettle when the driving 
blasts of winter send all the Uttle fishes hiding in their holes 
Trout, for example, love flies, and in the choice of flies 
there is room for a book—all about quiet, sober-looking 
flies, and flies that are dressed in scarlet and gold and look 
like lancers in review order, big flies and little flies. 

The young angler has a great deal to learn. He may 
learn it for himself at the water-side or he may learn it 
from books ; but however he may learn it he will find it 
entrancing, and if he catches fish he will surely find his 
reward, for in these days of rationing-cards a dish of 
handsome fish will make into a hero any boy who takes it 
home. 


A Chart Cryptogram. 

By W. D. POTTER. 


w 


"HEN it is desired to transmit an important message 
in writing, it is very often written in the form of a 
cypheror code. These are of many different kinds, 
the most common being formed by the substitution 
of arbitrary signs for the letters composing the words to be trans¬ 
mitted. It is, how¬ 
ever,sometimes neces¬ 
sary to employ ai 
rather more elaborate 
method of cyphering 
a message in order to 
renderit tmintelligible 
to anyone into whose 
hands it may fall 
other than those of 
the rightful receiver. 

One of the chief points 
of a good cypher is 
the facility with 
which the " key " 
may be changed, so 
that the same method 
of solving one message 
will not be applicable 
to a second although 
the same principle is 
the leading factor in 
the construction of 
each. 

In previous vol¬ 
umes of the"B.O.P.” 
many examples of 
cypher-making have 
been given, ranging 
from simple codes to 

more intricate, and perhaps more interesting, types. One of the 
most recent articles on this subject was “Cryptography,’' by 
H. F. Hobden, which appeared in the Extra Christmas Number 
for 1912. In this example, or set of examples, the cypher- 
writer was instructed how to make an adjustable dial of card¬ 
board, by means of which any length of message can be sent. 
Another form noted relied on the use of a musical notation in 
place of the inner alphabet, and this has been very popular 
with many readers. 

The cypher here described has been named 11 the chart cypher," 
or cryptogram, from the leading principle of its construction and 
solution, and the readiness with which the key may be altered 
is one of its advantages. Let us suppose that the message to 
be transmitted is this i “ Peters will arrive Euston 6.30 f.m. 



Fig. 1. 


-The message 
sending. 


ready for 


Saturday.” This is the message cyphered in the accompanying 
diagrams. The transmitter first draws in pencil, so that it 
may easily be erased, a horizontal line and marks off on it twenty- 
six divisions of any pre-arranged width. He then draws a line 
downwards, at right-angles from the end of the first line. On this 
line he marksoft the same numberof divisions as there are letters 
in the message to be sent (in this case forty-ore I, the divisions 
being either of the same width as those on the fintline,orof any 
other width. Next he completes the oblong by drawing two other 
lines at right angles, and also draws lines from the divisions, both 
horizontally and vertically, to meet the opposite sides. 

The divisions on the top side of the oblong are then marked 
with the letters of the alphabet, either in alphabetical order (as 
in the figure) or not, as may be decided on. The diagram then 
appears as in fig. I, but without the chart line. This line com¬ 
poses the message. It is drawn in ink, starting at the division 
in the top linetnarked “ P.” It next travels to the point where 
the second horizontal line crosses the vertical " E ” line, then 
where the third horizontal line crosses the vertical " T " line, 
and so on to the end of the message. The transmitter then puts 
a dot (in ink) at the top left-hand comer of the oblong, and 
finally erases all the pencillines leaving the chart line as in fig. 2. 

In order to decipher 
the message the receiver 
reconstructs the oblong. 

Starting from the dot 
at the top left-hand 
comer, he draws a line 
horizontally, passing 
through the top end of 
the chart line, and also 
another at right-angles. 

Being in possession of 
the key, he marks off 
divisions of the deter¬ 
mined distances from 
the ends of the two lines, 
and so proceeds to make 
again the diagram as in 
fig. 1. The message may 
then easily be read off, 
starting at the top end 
of the chart line. In 
order to change the key, 
it is merely necessary 
to alter either the 
alpliabeticalorderof the 
vertical lines or the 

width of the divisions. Fig. 2.—The Key Chart. 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED GOLBEGK, 

Author of "Quinton's Aquamarine," "The Mystery of Stockwell Lea." etc. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROFESSOR. 


W HEN Dick leaped from the fo’c’s’le, Nathan, de¬ 
serted, sought the shelter of the cabin and fell 
upon his knees beside his berth. He was over¬ 
whelmed for a moment by a sense of his loneli¬ 
ness. The small, bird-like woman whom Dick had called 
mater ” was a stranger to him. The little man with the 
blowing beard and the laughing eyes, whom Dick had hailed 
as ” Peter the Great,” was no less a stranger to him. It 
was Dick’s festival. In his exuberant joy Dick had for¬ 
gotten him. 

Captain Holcombe was busy with his duties ; Mr. Stewart 
was below; Mr. Elyot was engaged with the men; the 
men themselves, kindly-natured for the most part, always 
ready until now with a nod and a smile, took no notice 
of him—they were excited by their arrival or absorbed 
in their work. 

The surroundings were unfamiliar. He had never seen 
before such wonderful greenery as that of the gardens, and 
lawns, and meadows, and trees, and of the land swelling 
softly away into the dim distances—a lovely scene, to 
English eyes one of the loveliest, but strange to his. He 
turned away from it, and from the bustle of the ship’s life, 
and, as he thought, alone, solitary, forgotten, he knelt 
beside his berth and sobbed, and wished his grandfather 
was still with him and that they two were together again 
in the barren desert or among the stony hills. 

*• Nathan 1 ” 

It was a new voice, low and sweet. A soft hand was 
placed upon his shoulder. 


He raised his head and looked around astonished, and 
met the compassionate grey eyes of the little woman whom 
he had seen at the end of the pier—Dick’s mother. She 
had thrown aside her overall. Behind her, in the entrance 
to the cabin, stood Captain Holcombe, smiling. He rose 
up and faced them, abashed somewhat that thev should 
have seen him kneeling, that they should have heard his 
sobs. Mrs. Holcombe gazed at him a moment, then drew 
him towards her and kissed him. 

His sense of loneliness vanished, and, in its place, a 
feeling of gratitude and affection sprang up. He was not 
out of it after all. There was a welcome for him. 

" Come, my boy,” said she, taking him by the hand; 
and Nathan understood. 

“ Wlrat an ass I am to have run away and left you,” 
said Dick, reproaching himself, as the three entered the 
chart-room. 1 I didn’t think. I could punch myself 
for being such a selfish donkey. You must forgive me, 
Nathan.” 

Nathan only grasped a word or two here and there. He 
could not piece the meaning of the words together. So the 
Professor interposed in Arabic and explained what Dick 
had said. The effect was magical. Nathan gripped Dick 
by the hand and beamed upon the Professor. His face 
was as if a gleam of sunshine had caught it; and, with 
loosened tongue, he began to talk to the Professor, 
and to indulge in quick gesticulations, much to Dick’s 
astonishment and to the delight of Captain and Mrs. 
Holcombe. 
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“ Hold on I " exclaimed Dick. " You’re rattling away 
fifteen to the dozen. What’s he saying, uncle ? ” 

” All sorts of things,” responded the Professor. 

“ Does he know you are Uncle Peter—Peter the Great ? " 
demanded Dick. 

" Uncle Peter,” repeated Nathan. 

" This is the man,” said Dick, patting his uncle on the 
shoulder—” Peter the Great.” 

" Peter the Great,” repeated Nathan, as he appealed to 
the Professor for the interpretation. When it was given 
him—without any historical allusions, however, which 
would only have confused him—he opened his eyes wide 
in unfeigned surprise. But, catching sight of Dick's face, 
and noticing the Professor’s comical expression of mock 
gravity, he burst into a hearty peal of laughter in which 
all the four freely joined him. 

The laughter set him quite at ease. It drew him, as 
perhaps nothing else could, within the family circle. 

The captain's orders were awaiting him, as he had antici¬ 
pated. He had to proceed to Hamburg im¬ 
mediately and discharge the cargo there. It 
was necessary, therefore, that he should have 
4 quiet conversation with the Professor. He 
gave his wife a hint of it, and then asked his 
friend aft to the privacy of his own cabin. 

” My letters couldn’t explain everything, 

Peter,” he began, " nor could 
I now tell you all I would 
like to tell you, or all you 
might wish to know. The 
lad’s grandfather died in 
his sleep. He had taken it 
for granted that I would see 
to the lad. He spoke of it 
as a trust, and I have come 
so to regard it—as a sacred 
trust." 

“ Did you give him your 
word on it ? ” 

" No 1 But he died believ¬ 
ing it." 

" You were prepared to 
accept the trust ? " 

" Quite ; and I went in to 
tell him so ; but he was barely 
conscious. The last time I 
went in he had passed away.” 

" You do not mean to 
take the lad with you to 
Hamburg ? ” 

” No 1 I want you to act 
for me, to fulfil the trust in 
my absence. It will take me 
a month or so before I can 
clear from Hamburg. We 
shall return in ballast to some 
English port. The ’ Pelican ’ 
will go into dry dock for a 
thorough overhauling. There is some talk oi 
my transference to a new vessel. In any case, 1 
hope to have a few weeks’ furlough, and then, 

Peter, we can talk over the whole affair. The 
point is—Will you act for me ? ” 

” Willingly.” 

“ I knew you would.” 

" But you didn't take it for granted, Ned, like 
Simeon ben Ezra." 

” Well—yes, I did. I knew I could depend 
upon you. Here are some papers 1 want you 
to take charge of. I can make nothing of them. 

You can. I understand that they relate to 
Nathan; so the Rabbi said at Malta. You 
needn't read them now; look them over at your 
leisure; and keep both the lads under your eye until I 
return from Hamburg. Dick should go to college when 
the next term commences. He’s had a long holiday, and 
he's very much the better for it. You can see how fit 


he’s looking. And, perhaps, arrangements could be made 
for Nathan to go with him. But Nathan needs tuition, 
preliminary tuition, I mean, in English, until he can speak 
it fairly well. You could coach him. He’s apt to learn, 
and under your guidance he’ll soon pick up enough to 
express himself.” 

” I'll do all.I can, Ned. Are these the only papers? " 

“ No 1 There are others; but I cannot explain now 
about them, and I must take them with me. You shall 
see them—well, you shall see the sealed packet containing 
them when I return. I shall have to consult you about 
them and other things, and Nathan’s future. I havi no 
time now.” 

" I can tell Mary, of course ? " 

” Everything." 

During the previous winter Dick had not been in the 
best of health. He had passed his sixteenth year. He had 
finished at the local school. His education there had 
always been considered preparatory to his entrance into 
the college where his uncle was 
one of the masters. In the 
interim between leaving the local 
school and commencing his col¬ 
lege course his father had decided 
to gratify Dick's desire to accom¬ 
pany him out 
and home on 
one of his 
voyages. The 
rest, and the 
change of 
scene, would be 
good for him 
—so the cap¬ 
tain thought; 
and he hoped 
he would re¬ 
turn quite 


Saw 


them pause before rhe window of the living curiosity shop.” 

(See page 322.) 

recovered from his temporary weakness, and as fit, physi¬ 
cally, as a lad could be for the new life that awaited him— 
a hope abundantly fulfilled. On the outward voyage they 
had touched at Colombo, discharged at Singapore, and 
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loaded up on the Madras coast; and homeward, as we 
have seen, they had rescued Nathan and his grandfather 
from the raft and from the clutches of their rapacious 
foes—the one thrilling event of the voyage, an event 
fraught with important results which they could not yet 
foresee. 

From the end of the pier they waved their farewells 
to Captain Holcombe. They watched the " Pelican ” 
disappear between and beyond the Heads. Then, having 
passed the Customs, they sent on Dick's luggage to the 
station—Nathan was not only without luggage , but he 
had to be accommodated with one of Dick's suits—and, 
the monkey nestling cosily beneath Nathan’s coat, they 
walked into the town. Within the hour, they steamed 
out of the station at Falmouth, 
and by three o’clock they 
were driving in a pony-chaise 
down the deep wooded valley 
between Liskeard and Looe. 

Here, in a delightfully secluded 
situation, embowered in trees 
and overlooking a sheet of 
smooth, blue water, was the 
home of the Holcombes—a 
small villa, quite ordinary¬ 
looking to familiar eyes, but 
to the enraptured vision of 
Nathan a veritable paradise. 

The Professor always stayed 
with the Holcombes during 
his vacations. Certain rooms 
were assigned him. Apart 
from the college it was his 
only home. Six weeks yet re¬ 
mained of the long summer 
holiday. They were very 
happy weeks for Dick and 
Nathan. Many and far afield 
were their rambles, sometimes 
with the Professor, but oftener 
without him. Nathan made 
rapid, almost incredible, pro¬ 
gress in the acquisition of the 
English tongue, thanks to 
Dick as well as to his uncle. 

Dick’s expressive idioms saved 
him from too formal an utter¬ 
ance and helped him to speak 
it as if to the manner born. He 
was frequently puzzled by 
these idioms; they set at 
naught the grammatical rules 
taught him by the Professor ; 
but, between the two, he ob¬ 
tained a blend that would 
have passed him almost any¬ 
where for an English boy except for his tell tale Jewish 
features—these were too distinctive for any observant 
person to mistake. 

The captain wrote twice from Hamburg; then, in 
the fifth week, from Cardiff; and, soon after, he wired 
to say that he would be with them in the evening. When 
he arrived he was openly astonished at Nathan's progress. 
With' few exceptions, halting for a word occasionally, or 
curiously inverting a sentence, it seemed to the captain 
that he could speak as freely, if not as forcibly, as Dick. 
He would have liked to question him. to find out why he 
and his grandfather had taken to the raft; what had 
happened previously; where they had come from ; if he 
knew anything about the parchments and the shield. 
He shrank, however, from forcing the lad’s confidence. 
He would rather Nathan told him without questioning. 
But Nathan was living happily in the present. He never 
recurred to the past, and the captain thought the most 
prudent course would be to wait—a thought commended 
and confirmed by Peter. 

” Let him be,” said Peter. “ He'll tell you some day.” 


" Or you,” responded the captain. 

“ Maybe ; but,” returned Peter, " he’s likelier to tell 
Dick than either of us, and before he says a word to you 
or me." 

” I can quite understand that," said Captain Holcombe. 
" When do you return to college ? Next Monday week ? 
I thought so. Dick must go with you. What about 
Nathan ? It would be a pity to part them.” 

" There is no need.” 

" But Nathan would be at a serious disadvantage if 
he, too, were to go to college. Where would you place 
him ? He has had no English education ” 

" I should have to obtain the consent of the Principal. 
Nathan could be placed under my special care. It would 
be impossible to include him in any of the classes ; but 
during this term and the next I could prepare him ; and, 
apart from his studies, he would have the companionship 
of the other boys.” 

" And Dick’s? ” 

" Yes I And Dick’s.” 

” The Principal, might wish to know more 
than we can tell him.” 

” Leave that, with me.” 

“ The expenses arc provided 
for,” and Captain Holcombe 
showed him the order on the 
London bank. 

Peter scanned it carefully 
and said, ” When are you 
going to present it ? ” 

” I have had no opportunity 
yet," responded the captain. 
” When you and the lads have 
gone I will run up to town, and 
take Mary with me I have 
to see my firm about the new 
vessel to which they propose to 
transfer me. She isn't ready 
yet, and I may have three 
months at home. I’ve finished 
with the ‘ Pelican.’ And, 
while I’m in town, I’ll seek out the 
bank and present the order.” 

“ It may be too late.” 

” Too late to present it ? ” 

” No 1 Too late to remedy matters 
if the order is not honoured. You 
will be let in then.” 

“ I’ll risk it, Peter. The order 
will be honoured, I feel sure; and, 
if not, my care for Nathan would 
still be a sacred trust. I have more 
to go upon than you think. What 
about the papers I left with you ? " 

“ They concern Nathan’s parent¬ 
age—his descent from a pure 
Sephardim stock, who, for several hundred years, have 
made their home in Southern Spain. They adopted the 
name Daracena, probably from the town in which they 
dwelt. The papers contain instructions also that Nathan 
shall scrupulously carry out his grandfather’s commands. 
What these commands are they do not say.” 

” Nathan Daracena,” mused the captain. ” Could 
he not be entered on the college register by my name— 
Nathan Holcombe ? He’s practically an adopted son— 
Mary's and mine—and that should carry with it, for 
educational purposes, the adoption of the name. There’s 
no reason that I know of why we should conceal the name 
except-” 

” Except what. Ned ? ” 

" The impression I have that if his grandfather were 
living, and we could consult him, he would prefer the name 
Daracena to be kept secret. He never mentioned the name. 
He left certain parchments with me, wrapped up and 
most carefully sealed—these are for Nathan when he 
attains his nineteenth year—also a curious relic that will 
greatly interest you. I shall not betray the old man's 

24 
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confidence if I show them to you and seek your advice as 
to where I could securely deposit them. It is necessary for 
me to share the confidence in order to carry out the trust." 

" Where are they ? ” 

"In my sea-chest,” and the captain turned to where the 
large, strong, steel-bound box rested in an angle of the 
wall, unlocked it, and, from an inner receptacle, which 
also required unlocking, he took, first, the sealed packet, 
then the lamb-skin bag. 

Peter noticed at once that the packet was cylindrical. 
He smoothed the oil-skin covering with his moistened fore¬ 
finger. He scrutinised the seals placed over all the knots 
and crossings of the faded tape. He balanced it in the palm 
of his right hand, appraising its weight, and surmised that 
the cylinder beneath the oil-skin was of metal of some kind. 

“ And the parchments are within ? ” he asked. 

“ I suppose so,” said the captain. " Simeon ben Ezra did 
not say; but he had mentioned the parchments to me. And 
I found this lying beside him after he had passed away.” 

“ And the relic—what is that ? ” 

" Here it is in this lamb-skin bag,” and the captain 
passed it to Peter, anticipating his cry of surprise. 

" It is heavy, Ned—oh 1 ” for the camel-hair cloth fell 
aside as he drew it out and revealed the golden surface, 
with the delicate chasing along its rounded edge, and its 
inner setting of rubies and sapphires. 

For a long while Peter examined it, allowing his eyes 
to rove over the exquisite chasing, tracing with his finger 
the three circle segments of the rubies and the one short, 
straight line of the sapphires. Ned watched him and 
wondered when he would speak. 

“ Do you know what it is ? ” said Ned, waiting in vain 
for Peter's comment, and at last breaking the silence 
himself. 

“ The broken fragment of a magnificent shield," answered 
Peter readily. 


“ You are wiser than I was," responded Ned. " I guessed 
it to be the shattered part of a shallow bowl.” 

“ No ! ” said Peter. "It is a shield, a royal shield. 
But I cannot quite make out the jewelled decorations. If 
the shield were complete, these rubies equally spaced would 
run round the boss in three concentric circles. But the 
line of sapphires baffles me. It is evidently within the 
innermost circle. Did Simeon ben Ezra enlighten you ? ” 

“ Partly.” 

He recited the conversation with the old man, so far as he 
could remember it, word for word. Peter listened atten¬ 
tively. When Ned referred to the markings on the hide, 
Peter turned the relic over and tried to decipher them. 
The lines, however, were too few and too faint to yield up 
their meaning. He could make scarcely anything of them. 

“ There’s a mystery behind it, Ned,” said he, after the 
captain had told him all. “ But I quite agree with you.” 

" You quite agree with me ? How ? In what way ? ” 
asked the captain, not knowing that Peter's mind had 
leaped back to points already passed. 

” The order will be honoured. I haven’t a doubt about 
it. And Nathan must take your name. I think with you 
that his grandfather would have wished it. He can please 
himself when he’s nineteen, and when the shield and the 
parchments are placed in his possession." 

" And until then ? ” 

’’ I should deposit them in the bank, Ned—the bank on 
which the order is drawn, and obtain a receipt for them. 
They will be safer there than with you. Yes 1 There’s 
a mystery behind it and we may gather up the threads of 
it on the Jewish New Year’s Day when Nathan is nineteen, 
perhaps before. Nathan is one of three. Where are the 
other two ? And, when the shield is complete, how will 
they find the centre ? 

“ And what is the centre ? " 

” Ah ! yes—what is it ? That's part of the mystery." 


CHAPTER V. 

NATHAN'S STORY. 


1 IEY had not long to wait 
for Nathan’s story. 

When it was finally de¬ 
cided that Nathan should 
accompany Dick to college 
the question arose as to 
what should be done with 
Lucy. 

" Cannot we take her with 
us, uncle ? ” pleaded Dick. 

"What? Take a monkey 
with you to college ? 
Nay! ” protested the Pro¬ 
fessor. " Pets of that kind 
are ruled out, Dick, 
strictly. The lads are prankish enough. A monkey would 
cause no end of trouble. We must draw the line some¬ 
where. I should advise you to sell her.” 

” To sell her ? ” echoed Dick. 

" In Plymouth. There’s a shop in the Barbican where 
you can dispose of her,” counselled his uncle. " The 
proprietor has quite a menagerie. He is always open to 
buy—at his own price, Dick, for he sells again to travelling 
shows and to people who make a hobby of zoological 
collections. Organ-grinders, too, obtain their supplies 
from him." 

“ We’ve rigged her out with a red fez, uncle, and a yellow 
jacket, and a frilled skirt, and striped pantaloons,” said 
Dick, " and she # can do no end of tricks—salute, and present 
arms, and shoulder a gun like—like—-" 

’* An Amazon, Dick," laughed his uncle. " Take the 
outfit with you and put her through her drill, and the man 
in the Barbican will give you an extra five shillings for 
her. You must get rid of her before Monday.” 

“ Couldn’t we keep her here ? Kate would look after her.” 


“ Would she ? I’m afraid not. Kate dislikes her. She 
chased her out of the kitchen the other day with a long 
broom. The monkey scampered up the fall pipe and 
gibbered at her, then darted into my window and took 
refuge on the top of the book-case. She’s destroyed three 
of Kate's caps. You cannot reasonably expect Kate to 
look after her; and if she were neglected she would die dur¬ 
ing the winter. The merciful thing, Dick, is to sell her.” 

So, on Wednesday, intending to make a day of it, Dick 
and Nathan boarded the small pleasure steamer at the 
" banjo ” in Looe. The monkey, dressed in her regi¬ 
mentals, and further protected under Nathan’s coat from 
the nip of the morning air, went with them. 

They landed at the pier on the Hoe. They crossed the 
Hoe diagonally, and passed down a narrow street into the 
Barbican. Neither of them noticed that, from the top of 
the Hoe, they were shadowed by a slim man, a foreigner, 
who, seated on one of the public benches and sleepily 
observing the passers-by, had started and suddenly drawn 
himself upright as they approached him. Nathan, on the 
inner side, cuddling the monkey and listening to Dick’s 
chatter, brushed the man’s knees, and did not see the 
gleam of recognition deepen and flash in his evil eyes as 
he lifted them to his face. Quick, alert, stepping softly like 
a cat, the man kept them in view, and saw them pause 
before the window of the living-curiosity shop in the 
Barbican. 

The window was full of cages. Cockatoos, macaws, 
lories, budgeriars, and many other specimens of the parrot 
tribe, were screeching and screaming and gurgling and 
climbing and bobbing their heads up and down to attract 
attention, while under them monkeys of all kinds crouched 
silently, shrinking from observation, furtively watchlul, 
and testing straws for nutriment between their sharp, 
clean teeth. Within the shop, and beneath a glass-covered 
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extension beyond, other and rarer small animals contributed 
each its o\yn particular aroma to the still, warm, heavily- 
laden atmosphere. 

The proprietor was a dark man, deformed, greasy-looking, 
and sadly in need of soap and water. 

“ Oh 1 you’ve brought a monkey, have you ? ’’ said he, 
catching sight of Lucy cuddling under Nathan’s coat. 
" I’m overstocked with monkeys. They're a drug on the 
market just now. Where’s she from ? ” 

" Madras.” 

” Oh I Madras—an Indian monkey. What's her price ? " 

" What will you give ? ’’ 

" Oh! that depends. As I say, they’re a drug on the 
market just now. Look 1 I’m full o’ monkeys," and he 
waved his dirty hands around the shop. " But,” squint¬ 
ing at Lucy, who, as Nathan displayed her in all her finery, 
promptly saluted him, “ what’s her price ? " 

" A guinea." 

" Oh 1 a gui—” and he bit the word off and spat upon 
the floor contemptuously. “ You mean five bob, or 
make it six by putting the extra shilling on the crown. 
1 don’t mind the extra shilling.” 

He had his eye on Lucy’s clothes. 

” She’s not a common monkey. She can do all sorts 
of tricks.” 

” Oh ! she can—can she ? All sorts o’ tricks. What 
can she do ? You’d better show me. But, I warn you. 
I’m full o’ monkeys, and six bob’s as much as I can 
go to.” 

" Show him, Nathan." 

And Nathan put her down and gave her the tiny imita¬ 
tion gun. With Dick she was uncertain, and sometimes 
refused to obej r him; but she was always willing to show 
off for Nathan. She was half way through her accomplish¬ 
ments when the slim foreigner, who had shadowed them 
from the Hoe, stepped into the shop. Nathan turned 
and saw him, stiffened, and stood as still and pale as 
marble. The man smiled at him. 

" Oh 1 And what do you want ? ” asked the proprietor. 

" Notings. I come in to see, to talk,” replied the 
stranger. 

"Oh! You do. You can see; but you must take 
your turn at talking. Go on,” and he motioned to Nathan 
to proceed. 

“ No 1" said Nathan. " I’ve finished.” Then, whisper¬ 
ing to Dick, " We must get away." 

Dick wondered why Nathan was taken aback by the 
advent of the stranger—a dago, apparently, with ear-rings, 
an olive complexion, and an insolent smile. 

“ I’ll take ten shillings for her,” said Dick. 

"Oh! You will, will you? Half a quid. They’re a 
drug on the market; but," with a sigh, " here goes!" 
and fishing the coin out slowly from the pocket of his 
soiled mole-skin vest he passed it to Dick, secretly satisfied 
with his bargain. 

They left the shop immediately. Nathan glanced over 
his shoulder, then drew Dick round the next corner, and 
started gunning. He turned another comer, and yet 
another, in order to baffle pursuit if the foreigner were 
indeed following them. Without knowing it, he was 
approaching the heart of the town, and, in the busier 
streets, he slackened his pace and began to saunter, 
keeping a watchful eye, however, on all the crossings 
and frequently glancing behind him. 

" What’s the matter, Nat ? ” asked Dick, almost out 
of breath. 

" I want to lose that rascal of a man,” panted Nathan, 
” to lengthen the distance between us, to drop him behind.” 

"You’ve done it. He’s a good mile behind by this 
time, and as lost as a needle in a bottle of hay. I can 
quite believe that he’s a rascal. I saw it in his eye. But 
how do you know him, Nat ? ” 

" I know him because he followed us across the sea, 
down the valley, into the mountains, everywhere.” 

” You and your grandfather ? ’’ 

" Yes ! " 

" Jemima 1 " ejaculated Dick. " That puts another 


complexion- on it. And now he’s here—in Plymouth. , 
But you’re not afraid of the dago, Nat ? ” 

" No ! I’m not afraid of him—not now. The others 
may be here, and he’ll tell them. Do we go back to , 
Looe by the boat, Dick ? ” 

" Not unless we want to. We can go back quicker and 
much more easily by the train, Nat, and as early as you 
like. What do you say ? ” and Dick looked at his watch. 

" We can catch the express at North Road. Shall we ? ” 

" I would rather.” 

" Come along, then. This is the way. We shall have 
to sprint for it," and it was now Dick’s turn to run, with 
Nathan following hard after him. 

They caught the train and left it at Liskeard, the first 
stopping place, and proceeded by the local train down 
the valley. 

Captain and Mrs. Holcombe, and the Professor, were 
surprised by their return, for they had understood that 
they intended to spend the day in Plymouth. And so 
it came about, by explanations and questions and answers, 
that Nathan told his story to all the four. 

" It’s been a quick sale, Dick,” his father said. 

" The bargain was cut short, dad, by a dago who came 
into the shop just when Lucy was at her best, and we could 
have screwed the greasy purchaser up to another five 
shillings. Nat knew the dago, and the dago knew him. 
He was an olive-skinned chap with ear-rings, as slim as 
a leopard, and he had the leopard's cruel eyes. Nat 
whispered to me that we must clear out. So I made the 
shopman a final offer; he accepted it, and we skedaddled.” 

" Did the dago follow you ? " asked his father. 

" Not that we know of. We dodged round the comers, 
and then we sprinted for it, and caught the express at North 
Road by the skin of our teeth.” 

" You’ve seen this ma/i before, Nathan ? ” 

" Many times, cap’n." 

" Where ?*" 

" At Seville, and Cadiz, and Port Said, and Jaffa,'and 
El Kuds, and in the Wady el Arabah, and off the stony 
mountains of Sinai. He was on the dhow that chased us 
and fired at us, when I was pushing the raft and you came 
up to our rescue.”- 

This calm statement nearly took their breath away 

" Are you sure you saw him, Nathan, in all those 
places ? ” asked the Professor. 

" Quite sure.” 

" And now in a monkey shop in the Barbican at Ply¬ 
mouth,” added Dick, with an audible and quick intake of 
the breath which relieved the tension and caused a general 
smile. 

The matter was too serious, however, for the continuance 
of the smile. It faded quickly as they turned again to 
Nathan for what they felt would be astounding particulars 
of this long and persistent shadowing. 

"You saw him first at Seville,” prompted the Professor. 

" Yes! From a child I lived there with my grandfather. 
My father died when I was very young; and I never knew 
my mother. My grandfather—he was all I knew. Mateo 
was a servant to my grandfather.” 

" Mateo—is that the rascal’s name ? " interpolated Dick. 

" Yes ! He is called Mateo, and he was a servant to 
my grandfather," repeated Nathan, " and my grandfather 
sent him away because he meddled with matters that did 
not belong to him. He stole—papers and other things. 
Then, when I was twelve, we went to Cadiz, and lived there. 
And he, too, came to Cadiz, and lodged in a low place near 
the harbour. We left Cadiz suddenly, after two years, 
and went t° Barcelona, then to Marseilles; and from 
Marseilles, where my grandfather had many friends, we 
took the steamer to Egypt, and landed at Port Said ; and 
in Port Said, before we arrived, there was Mateo." 

" Waiting for you ? ” suggested Dick. 

" Seeking, not waiting,” corrected Nathan. ” He 
thought we were there already. We could not hide in Port 
Said. Few of our people live there. We went off at once 
to Jaffa, and Mateo was on the same steamer; and from 
Jaffa we passed on to a colony of our people near Ramleh, 
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had no idea they were one company when we crossed to 

Jaffa.’’ 

" An Englishman, Nathan ? ” questioned Captain 

Holcombe. 

” Yes ! An Englishman,” asserted Nathan, " not like 
you, cap’n, and not like Uncle Peter; a big, bad 
Englishman, with bloodshot eyes and scowling face. 
Sometimes we saw him and sometimes we saw the 
Arab, but oftener we saw Mateo. Nearly a year we 
stayed w ith the Ashkenazim.” 

' ’ That should have tired them out,” said Dick, ”—not 
the Ashkenazim: the precious Mateo and his two 
villainous companions.” 

" They became less watchful, and one dark night we 
left the city and went eastwards, and came to the 
Bahr Lut, and beyond the Bahr Lut we went south¬ 
wards into the stony solitudes. For many weeks we 
did not see them. We thought we had lost them 
altogether.” 

" But—Nathan— ” questioned the Professor, taking 
advantage of the pause, “ how did you exist in the 
stony solitudes ? Beyond the Bahr Lut, and in the 
defiles of the southern mountains, you ran the risk not 
only of capture and ill-treatment by the Arabs of 
those parts, but of slow starvation. What did you 
live on ? ” 

” We took food with us ; and my grandfather, with 
the help of the Ashkenazim and a few of our own 
people scattered in the villages on our way, made 
arrangements for other supplies of food, 
.and for our concealment also. We were 
not in the open all those weeks ; and part 
of the time we were in a secure hiding- 
place within easy reach of Petra. We 
waited there.” 

” Waited ? Why ? ” asked the captain. 
” My grandfather had to meet two of 
our own people in the Khazneh at Petra. 
They could only meet secretly. A watch 
had to be kept on the Arabs of Mount 
Hor. And—I am not certain— ” and he 
hesitated. 

"What are you not certain about ? ” 
queried the Professor. 

“ I am not certain about the purpose of 
their meeting,” answered Nathan. ” It 
was some secret purpose connected with 
our own people and known to themselves 
alone. I must be patient and obey my 
guardian, Captain Holcombe, so my 
grandfather told me, and when I am 
nineteen then I shall know." 

“ When did your grandfather tell you 
this ? ” inquired Captain Holcombe. 

" On the ship when we were passing 
through the Canal. He said he had 
placed me under your care. I must obey 
you, and, when I am nineteen, carry out 
what is written." 

“ Written where ? In the papers I 
gave you ? ” 

" I must obey you,” repeated Nathan. 
" That is what the papers say—I, Nathan 
Daracena. They tell me of the family to 
which I belong. But there are other 
writings, parchments that you will give me, so my grand¬ 
father said, and what is written in the parchments I must 
faithfully carry out as the sole surviving member of the 
family of the Daracenas.” 

“ Did he tell you of anything else beside the parch¬ 
ments ? ” 

" No ! I must be patient." 

" And the two that were to meet your grandfather in the 
Khazneh at Petra,” suggested the Professor, turning back 
to this point in the story. 

“ They came, and met secretly in the uight,” said 
Nathan, ” and separated, each going his own way. I did 


” My grandfather 
had to meet two 
of our own people 
in the Khazneh at Petra.” 


hoping we had lost him. But, no ! When, after' a few 
weeks, we moved to El Kuds-” 

" El Kuds esh Shereef ? ” put in the Professor. 

" Is it on the map ? ” asked Dick. 

” Our holy city, Jerusalem,” explained Nathan. 

“ Oh 1 ” said Dick, impressed, “ you went to Jerusalem.” 

" And stayed with the Ashkenazim.” 

” I know them,” interrupted Dick. " Ycu told me, dad. 
Well-” and Dick held his breath. 

” Mateo was there, as at Port Said, before us, and from 
Port Said he had brought with him two others, an Arab 
and an Englishman. They were on the steamer. But we 
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not see them. But, after the meeting, my grandfather and 
I left our hiding-place and passed up and around the 
mountain into the Wady el Arabah ; and there, five days' 
journey away, and near the sea, we saw Mateo and the 
Arab, but not the Englishman.” 

" They did not attack you ? ” questioned the Professor. 

" No 1 We were close in to Akabah. Friends of our 
own people were expecting us there. We remained a week 
with them. Then, one starlight night, two hours after 
sunset, we left with an escort on swift camels and rode down 
the western shore of the Gulf. For three nights we rode, 
hiding in the wadies in the daytime, and, in the morning 
after the third night, we paid off the escort and went into 
the mountains.” 


" How was the raft constructed ? " asked the captain. 
" There is nothing in those regions but bare rock and dry- 
sand.” 

" That is quite true,” assented Nathan, " for so we found 
it when we went into the mountains. But a dhow had been 
wrecked to the westward of Ras Mohammed. Our own 
people knew of it; and while we were waiting at Akabah 
a few of them went down by boat and built the raft out 
of the timbers of the wreck. It was all ready for us. 
We crossed one of the spurs of El Toorah, sleeping one night 
in a secluded ravine, and came upon the raft under the 
shelter of the wreck. A second night we slept burrowed 
in the sand. Before the day broke, we boarded the raft— 
and,” with a long sigh, " the rest you know.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THB BANKER. 


HAT is this Khazneh at 
Petra ? ” asked Captain Hol¬ 
combe later, when he and his 
brother-in-law were alone to¬ 
gether in Peter's private room. 

" A rock temple, Ned,” 
answered Peter. " It is one of 
many in that deep defile of the 
desert, and the most famous 
of them all. The Arabs call 
it Pharaoh’s Treasure House. 
Would you like to see a plan 
of it ? ” 

" Peter 1 You’re joking.” 

” No 1 I have a plan of it drawn to scale—a ground 
plan, an elevation, the facade with all its wonderful columns 
and delicate ornamentation, sections even—the whole 
thing, if you would like to see it.” 

*' I should indeed.” 

Peter produced the drawings and they pored over them 
a long time. 

” Why did the three meet there ? ” asked the 
captain. 

“ Ah I why ? ” returned Peter. “ I can only guess at 
it, and all my guesses are improbable.” 

" Pharaoh’s Treasure House,” mused the captain. ” It 

cannot be that the broken shield-” and he paused 

incredulous. 

" Is a part of a shield belonging at one time to an 
old Egyptian king ? " finished Peter, with a slow smile. 
” No I Ned. I think not. This rock temple was not 
built by a Pharaoh. It is Grecian, not Egyptian. The 
device on the shield is not an Egyptian device. It may 
be Grecian, but I doubt it. The three men who met there 
were Jews.” 

” They must have met there in connection with the 
shield, for Simeon ben Ezra brought his part of it away 
with him.” 

“ Unless he had it in his possession when he went there,” 
suggested Peter. 

” I hadn’t thought of that. Probably he had. This 
man, Mateo, must be a cunning rogue. He not only stole 
Simeon ben Ezra’s papers, but other things. Could the 
centre of the shield be among the other things ? Mateo 
must know much more than we know, and he evidently 
intends to keep Nathan under his eye.” 

"The centre of the shield,” mused Peter. "No! 
Mateo cannot have that. The centre of the shield in¬ 
volves a fourth custodian. Only three met at the Khazneh. 
Where is the fourth ? ” and he was silent for a while. 
“ But—Mateo—” he resumed. “ We must guard Nathan 
against interference and harm from this shadowing villain. 
That is our first concern.” 

" What would you advise ? ” 

“ Keeping Nathan here, in the house, or about the 
grounds, until Monday. It will be no hardship. I will 


take him and Dick into my workshop, into my little 
sanctum sanctorum,” smiled the Professor, ‘ and ask them 
to help me with this fad of mine.” 

" The construction of your model aeroplanes, Peter ? 
Dol That will interest them." 

" They are interested already.” 

” Are you likely to produce anything practical; Peter— 
anything that can really fly ? ” 

"We had better keep to this other subject, Ned ; for 
if I get going on aeroplanes I shall forget everything else 
and simply bore you. The question is—Nathan." 

" And Mateo.” 

” We shall be gone on Monday. Mateo may, or may 
not, ferret out Nathan’s whereabouts and follow him. 
His persistence is remarkable. There must be something 
important at stake to induce him to keep up this long 
surveillance—something that would be greatly to Mateo’s 
advantage.” 

" That is quite certain.” 

” Do not delay, Ned. As soon as we have gone, take 
Mary with you, and run up to London—on Tuesday, if 
you can manage it—and carry out what we agreed upon 
a few days ago. You will see what kind of man the bank 
manager is. You may be able to confide in him—to consult 
him. Present your order first and then be guided by 
circumstances. ” 

The Professor’s hobby was aviation. It had been a 
relief to him for several years to turn from his severer 
studies to the practical craftsmanship required in the 
making of tiny aeroplanes. He was not very much in¬ 
terested in dirigible balloons. He believed the conquest 
of the air would be achieved by machines heavier than 
air. It was the problem of flight that interested him; 
and, as he explained to the lads, floating was not flight. 
His workshop was at the bottom of the garden—a long, 
low wooden shed—where he spent many happy hours un¬ 
disturbed. He was always careful to lock the shed up 
when he left it. 

Dick considered it an honour to be invited into the 
Professor’s workshop, and it was a place of marvels to 
the unsophisticated Nathan. During the greater part 
of the next three days Uncle Peter explained his models 
to them and allowed them to assist him in his experiments. 
They worked with him, too, at the bench, fashioning 
lancewood, tightening wires, stretching canvas, shaping 
propellers, and became so absorbed in it that the days 
passed swiftly. They had no wish to indulge in a long 
ramble, and they were sorry that Monday was so 
near. 

It came, and they went. The Professor took them 
under his wing. The college to which they were bound 
was built on a steep slope outside Newton Abbot, looking 
south-westward over the beautiful valley of the Dart, 
and across to the high rounded moorlands where the river 
rises—a brawling river singing its way down to the wind¬ 
ing harbour and the open sea. Soon, amid their new 
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surroundings and in the company of other lads, they 
forgot the model aeroplanes and the shadowing dago. 
They gradually settled down to the routine of the 
school. 

Captain and Mrs. Holcombe went up to London the day 
following the departure of Peter and the lads. The captain 
had made one package of the parchments and the broken 
shield, sewing them up just as they were in a piece of 
stout sail-cloth, labelled with his own name, and corded 
and sealed. Remembering Peter’s advice, he sought out 
the bank early on Wednesday morning—a small bank 
it proved to be in St. Mary Axe—and he took his wife 
with him. He had great confidence in her womanly in¬ 
stinct. She would know at once, said he, whether or not 
the manager was trustworthy. 


" I came purposely to see him, and intended asking 
for him after the order had been dealt with. Is he at 
liberty ? " 

" I think so. Wait a moment," and the cashier dis¬ 
appeared, taking the order with him. "Yes!" said he, 
returning. " Step this way, please,” and he lifted the flap 
of the counter for the captain and his wife to pass through, 
and ushered them into a side-room. 

The banker was fingering the order. He was a man 
of sixty or over, tall, a trifle bent, clean-shaven, with a 
shrewd but kindly face, and a prominent nose straddled 
by a pair of gold pince-nez worn very low down. His dull 
black suit accentuated the whiteness of his linen. His 
clear brown eyes looked over the top of his pince-nez at 
his two visitors. 



“ One starlight night ... we left with an escort on swift 
camels.” ( Set page 326.) 

It was 10.15 when they walked together into the bank. 

The cashier glanced at the order, a half-sheet of note 
paper, unstamped, a mere scrawl, with Simeon ben Ezra’s 
curious signature at the foot of it, then picked it up and 
stepped aside behind a desk to scrutinise it. Appearing 
again, he looked intently into the bronzed face of the 
presenter, a sailor evidently, with a frank open countenance 
and quick brown eyes, and then he looked into the soft 
grey eyes uplifted to his of the dainty little woman who 
stood beside him. The silence, although momentary, was 
rather awkward for the captain and his wife. 

He turned his gaze again upon the captain and said, 
“ Are you Captain Holcombe ? " 

" That is my name—Edward Holcombe, master mariner, 
recently in command of the ' Pelican.' I can give you 
references if you like and defer the presentation of the 
order until you have verified them." 

" I should be sorry to trouble you to do that, captain," 
returned the cashier, with a smile. " The order is unusual. 
I would like you to see the manager." 


" Good-morning 1 " said he. " I am pleased to meet 
you. Captain Holcombe, and—your wife, I presume ? 
Yes 1 " and he stepped forward and placed a seat for Mrs. 
Holcombe, then for the captain. " This order was drawn 
on the bank by my old friend, Simeon ben Ezra ? " 

" It was.” 

" I recognise his signature. It shall be met, of course, 
in notes or gold, just as you wish.” 

” Notes will serve me best.” 

" The cashier will stamp it, then it will only require your 
endorsement," and he rang the bell. The cashier speedily 
answered it, and in two or three minutes the transaction 
was completed. 

The captain was quick to observe that his wife was 
favourably impressed by the banker. 

" I would like you to take charge of this package, sir,” 
said he, " to deposit it in your safe or strong room," 
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and he opened his bag and passed the package to the 
banker. 

" With pleasure,” returned the banker. " I will give 
you a receipt for it,” and he filled up the form, signed it, 
and handed it to the captain. " And now, if you are in 
no hurry, perhaps you will gratify a very natural curiosity. 
It is many years since I saw my old friend whose order 
you have brought, dated, as I noticed, less than three 
months ago. How is he ? Where did you meet with 
him ? Is he likely to visit England ? I have heard 
nothing about him for quite a long time.” 

“ He passed away, sir, soon after the order was written.” 

“ Dead 1 Daracena dead ! " exclaimed the banker. 
Then, in a low voice, “ I am very sorry—not for him, 
but for myself. I am the poorer. I liave one true 
friend the less.” 

“ On this side, sir,” Mrs. Holcombe gently interposed, 
” and on the other side one true friend the more.” 

“ Thank you for the reminder, madam,” said the banker, 
after a brief pause. ” And so I may not be the poorer. 
I hope not. Still, 1 am very sorry. Did he leave any 
descendant ? ” 

“ A grandson under my 
care,” said the captain. 

" Indeed 1 Then you are 
acting as the lad’s guar¬ 
dian ? ” queried the banker. 

" By his grandfather's re¬ 
quest,” replied the captain. 

*' They were passengers on 
the ' Pelican.’ The grand¬ 
father died in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and was in¬ 
terred at Malta. The lad, 

Nathan, with my own son, 

Dick, went on Monday to a 
college at Newton Abbot, 
where my wife’s brother is 
one of the resident tutors." 

” I am glad to hear that—very glad ; and it is a satis¬ 
faction to know that there is one Daracena left,” remarked 
the banker. " He has fallen into good hands,” and he 
bowed to both of them. 

Mrs. Holcombe smiled, and the captain said, “ My 
wife will do her best for him, so will Peter, so shall I.” 

" And Dick,” added his wife. 

” Your son—but who is Peter ? " inquired the banker. 

” My brother,” explained Mrs. Holcombe. 

” I might have known,” returned the banker. " He is, 
indeed, in good hands. You say, captain, that the lad 
and his grandfather were passengers with you ? ” 

” Tell him, Ned,” and his wife placed her gloved hand 
on her husband's knee. 

So the captain told him of the rescue from the raft 
and the subsequent occurrences. He did not mention 
the shield, however, nor the parchments. He simply said 
that the package he had deposited was for Nathan, en¬ 
trusted to him by his grandfather, and to be passed on 
to Nathan when he reached his nineteenth birthday. 
The banker respected his reserve. He did not ask what 
the package contained; and the captain was not aware of 
all the banker knew. If he had had time to think about it, 
the expression of the banker's satisfaction that there was 
one Daracena left was an indication that he knew' more 
about the family of the Daracenas, and of what had been 
committed to them, than had yet been disclosed during 
the interview. 

The captain referred to Dick and Nathan's visit to 
Plymouth, and to the brief encounter with Mateo, and he 
told him also that Mateo, according to Nathan's informa¬ 
tion, had been dismissed for theft from Simeon ben Ezra’s 
service. The banker listened with additional attention 
and interest to the repetition of Nathan’s story. En¬ 
couraged by his wife, the captain gave him all the details 
of the shadowing just as Nathan had related them. 

" Can you account for the presence in Plymouth of the 
man Mateo ? ” asked the banker. 


" I cannot,” replied the captain. 

“ Do you think, then," the banker went on, " that it 
was a purely accidental encounter ? " 

" No! Not in the shop. My theory is that he saw 
them before they entered it, and that he followed them in.” 

"For what purpose ? ” 

" For a double purpose—to surprise Nathan, in which 
he succeeded ; and, in the surprise, or by questioning the 
shopkeeper, or by keeping them still in view, to discover 
Nathan’s whereabouts, in which he was foiled.” 

" Are you quite sure he was foiled ? " 

" We have seen nothing of him.” 

“ That may be. But he is not only a persistent man— 
he is calculating in his persistency, and, therefore, all the 
more dangerous. I would not be too sure that he was 
foiled in the second half of his purpose. He may have 
found out where Nathan was. He may even know now 
where Nathan is.” 

“ Why do ,yon think so ? ” asked Mrs. Holcombe, a 
trifle alarmed. For her husband was silent. 

" Because of his calculating persistence.” 

" And the record I have 
given you ? ” added Captain 
Holcombe. 

" Exactly. \ r ou have to 
account, captain, for his 
y presence in Plymouth. 
Could he see the name of 
your ship from the pursuing 
dhow ? ” 

" Yes ! The dhow came 
near enough for that.” 

" And you passed through 
the Canal. Port Said is 
familiar to him. He could 
make discreet inquiries there 
about the ‘ Pelican ’ and 
her owners. That would 
be sufficient for him without 
pressing the inquiries too far and so arousing unnecessarv 
suspicion. Your port of call and your port of discharge 
would both be minor matters in comparison with your 
own name and the name of your firm. He probably came 
to London first; then, after extracting information in 
London, he would probably make his way to Cardiff; and, 
seeing your ship in dry dock, overhauling, and discovering 
there where your home was, he would probably proceed 
to Plymouth. That is how I should link his movements 
together." 

“ It is an ingenious reconstruction, sir,” said Captain 
Holcombe, in unconcealed surprise. Mrs. Holcombe gazed 
at him with a feeling akin to fear—not of the banker, 
but of Mateo. 

" Mateo is ingenious, captain,” returned the banker. 
” And I should not call it a reconstruction. It is only 
a series of guesses. But, in some such way, depend upon 
it, he reached Plymouth, and Plymouth is within easy 
distance of your home.” 

“ Do you think the other two were with him ? " asked 
the captain, impressed by what the banker had said. 

" The Arab and the Englishman ? No ! I think he 
was alone. My idea is that he left the Englishman in Jeru¬ 
salem and the Arab in Egypt. He had no further use 
for either of them." 

" And what would you advise in view of Nathan's 
welfare ? " 

“ Watch ! Prev ent him coming into touch with Nathan. 
He may not try—not yet, at any rate. His plan may lie 
along another line. It is difficult to forecast the working 
of a mind like his. Watch ! And, if you want my help, 
command it. Let your brother-in-law know that I shall 
hold myself in readiness to assist him.” 

” He will be very grateful, sir. So shall I." 

” When do you take over the charge of the new vessel, 
captain ? ” 

" Not before January. I have an appointment with 
the owners to-morrow." 
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" What is her name ? ” 

“ The ' Lyonesse.’ *’ 

And as they stood up for the ending of the interview, 
the banker shook hands with both of them and said, 
” May her maiden voyage be a fortunate one ! ” 

Captain Holcombe did not take his wife with him when 
he kept his appointment with the owners of the fleet of 
steamships he had served for many years. She took 
the opportunity to indulge in a shopping expedition 
while he was engaged with the firm. It would have been 
better if she had deferred the purchases and gone with 
him ; the owners would have welcomed her ; and she might 
not have overlooked what he missed. His mind was 
on the new ship—the launching ; the trial trip ; the date 
when he would take her over ; how she would behave 
when he got her out to sea ; whether she would fulfil 
all the expectations of the owners, not only as the most 
recent acquisition to the fleet, but also as the largest 
and the most powerful they had yet built. He did not 
notice that a slim man, with an olive complexion and 
wearing ear-rings, was lingering by the door as he went in, 
nor as he came out that the same man was leaning in the 
entrance of another shipping office a few yards away. 
The dark eyes of the dago smouldered with gloomy fire 
as they fell upon the captain's face. 

l 


For a full hour, all through the time the captain was 
engaged with the owners, he had never quitted the street; 
and, after the captain had left, he stayed on, as observant 
as a cat, but careful not to attract undue attention. 

A young clerk emerged from the office at one o’clock, 
whistling, intent upon his dinner. Mateo—for it was 
he—turned in the same direction and allowed the lad 
to come up with him. When he was close at his elbow, 
Mateo made a false step and stumbled against him, almost 
knocking him into the gutter. 

" Pardon, cap’n,” said Mateo, with assumed meekness. 

“ Granted,” grumbled the lad; then, recovering his 
cheerfulness on the instant, ” but you nearly upset the 
apple-cart, and it’s empty, too.” 

“ Em’ty ? ” repeated Mateo. 

“ The apple-cart,” explained the lad, patting himself. 

Mateo smiled, and kept alongside as the lad hurried on. 

” I t’ink I saw the cap’n o’ the ' Pelican,”’ he ventured. 

" A quarter of an hour ago ? Most likely. But he’s cap’n 
of the ' Pelican ’ no longer," said the lad quite innocently. 
” He’s going to take command of the new ship.” 

" The new sheep," suggested Mateo. 

’’ A spanker—the * Lyonesse,’ " said the lad ; " but 

she isn’t ready yet. Here's the shop where I re-fill. 
So long! " and he darted in and left Mateo musing. 


(To be continued.) 


Wild Gat. 


R EADING in the daily newspapers of the capture of this 
feline, the question that always arises is whether the 
animal reported be a true wild cat, or merely a 
domesticated pussy which has become a nomad of the 
woods. Domestic cats, once they take kindly to hunting, never 
give up the habit until the keeper's gun stays their career, or 
death, accidental or otherwise, carries them off. The household 
cat that thus roams may return to its milk-saucer and purr 
pleasantly round the legs of the home table, but nevertheless 
its fondness for blood draws it fieldwards, and many of these 
wandering cats ultimately settle in the woods, and become 
wild cats in a certain sense. They gain 
in audacity as time passes, and even 
their outward appearance alters, and 
this is some excuse for many of the 
newspaper reports referred to. 

It is beyond doubt that the domestic 
cat of the colour of the real wild species, 
when it has been some years a roamer 
in the wilds, resembles in a great 
measure the wild denizen of the rocky 
glens and fastnesses. Thus it may be 
accepted that quite a number of so- 
called wild cats are no more or less 
than domestic cats that have left the 
home hearth and taken to hunting in the woods. While this 
is so, there yet remain in the more secluded regions of Scotland 
many true wild cats. Time and again authentic specimens are 
reported, and the thought crosses one’s mind why even these 
survive under the persistent persecution and relentless war 
waged against all sucn creatures. Occasionally attempts have 
been made to tame the wild cat, but these laudable desires 
have, as a rule, proved abortive. 

Fells catus is a savage, and has been so for generations. 
Death alone can quench the love of slaughter and the scent 
of reeking blood in the true wild cat. There is no getting away 
from the fact that the wild cat cannot be tamed. To look 
upon a captured animal clearly denotes there is war within its 
breast and hatred of all that means confinement. The rounded 
head, with its bold restless eyes, denotes its innate wildness, 
and as its taperless tail swings unceasingly within the limit 
of its barred cage, the tiger-like nature of the creature is 


complete. The fur of Fells catus looks dense and bristly, greyish 
olive in colour, with tabby markings, while a distinct stripe 
goes down the centre of the back and the tail is ringed 
in the same colour. There are two dark bars on the cheeks 
also, that lend in giving the animal not a little of its tiger 
expression. 

No domestic cat could ever vie with the wild cat in the 
possession of claws. The wild cat’s claws are a hereditary 
gift, and cannot be imitated to any extent by the milk-lapper 
of the farm steading. Nor can the home animal, however wild 
it may become, ever assume furry whiskers of the length and 
strength that adorn this native of the 
Scottish wilds. Added to this, the wild 
cat is much larger, and owns a much 
more commanding aud upstanding figure 
than the domestic animal. Of quite 
recent date, a female wild cat was 
captured alive in the county of Inver¬ 
ness. which measured no less than thirty- 
seven inches. When it is recognised that 
a male is comparatively larger than a 
female, it will be seen that the ordinary 
house cat cannot approach the free¬ 
booter in size or weight. The female, 
besides being mote slender in frame and 
standing lower on the legs than the male, is of a somewhat 
lighter colour, but very similarly marked. 

Although wild cats have been known to take up their quarters 
near the dwellings of men, still, such instances may be looked 
upon as rare and altogether exceptional. The demesne of the 
wild cat is far removed as a rule from human habitations. The 
lower reaches of the Grampians know not the race. One must 
penetrate the lonely and sequestered regions of the northern 
or western counties to find the wild cat as Nature has decreed. 
Only where the footprints of men seldom or never penetrate will 
the wild cat settle and rear its family of five or six woolly kittens. 
And even at this infantine stage the hand that stretches out 
to stroke the little creatures had better be thickly gloved, as 
even in kittenhood the fierce blood of the parents is exhibited 
in the fluffy mites while yet in the nest. 

A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S. 
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CONDUCTED BY 

S TAMPS that show the design of an aeroplane are steadily 
increasing in number. At the moment of writing the 
most recent addition is the £c. Vermilion. United 
States " airplane ” stamp, of the same design as the 
original U.S. 26c. " airplane " stamp that was shown in our 
last November " Stamp Corner." 

It is golden advice that when you are purchasing stamps 
you should deal only with known firms, houses of business 
that have a reputation to sustain. What prompts me to make 
that remark in my little talk is that every day, boys who as yet 
know little as to philatelic matters, are buying from hole-and- 
corner dealers and irresponsible small shops, quantities of stamps 


that are positive 
those sources, 
merely *' fakes ” 
seem to find plenty 
the result of such 
buyer sooner or 
well-merited deri- 
informed friends, 
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dealing is that the 
later incurs the 
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and perforce sub- 
unpleasant ordeal 
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“ COLLECTOR." 

by lithographic process. Now the Be. is produced locally but is 
engraved. Having examined that stamp, look at the 1 peso, 
green, which is locally lithographed. Without doubt this 
stamp also will soon be engraved locally. So the lithographed 
specimens are worth acquiring. Finally, there is the Ceylon 
“ War Stamp," local overprint, 3c., green. 

"Postage Stamps by Weight!’’ I promised that I would 
say something about these. Well now. a good mixture of 
common used stamps is sold at 2 s. 6 d. a pound by the 
old-established stamp dealers, Messrs. Whitfield, King and 
Co., of Ipswich. No doubt you will like to read what the 

them, so I will 

", ■vv'v 


highly useful practice of exchanging duplicate stamps, one boy 
with another. But when you have no more “ exchanges, ” you 
will have to buy your stamps, and the buying should be 
done of a reputable dealer. The stamp trade is a necessary, 
and thriving, and healthy one. For all that, there are in it 
plenty of ingenious individuals whose profit is made by hood¬ 
wink ng the philatelic novice. Whether you be a tyro or an 
actual expert, you will be well advised in dealing with one 
or other of the many firms whose trade notices 
appear in this jourrial. And in all such transactions 
you will lose noth ng by mentioning that you are 
a ” Stamp Corner-ite ’’ of the •' B.O.P.’’ 

Amongst the stamps illustrated upon this page 
you will notice the Gilbert and Ellice Islands ” War 
Tax,” id., rose-carmine. The coming of this stamp 
was long delayed, for the reason that a large consign¬ 
ment of the new 3 d. stamps and id. war stamps were 
lost at sea through enemy action. Several of the big 
postage stamp importers were under the necessity of 
sending out for a duplicate supply, which meant a 
wait of perhaps four or five months. This is, there¬ 
fore, a stamp of particular interest, and the quantity 
in this country is reported to be short. 

Our other specimens portrayed include the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth war tax value, 1 \d., deep chocolate-brown, with its 
design of kangaroo, emu and wattle, and issued instead 
of a war stamp. Then there is the “ NIUE ” overprinted on 
New Zealand, 2s., blue (also 5s., green). Bear in mind the remark 
that I heard the other day from a well-known dealer—namely, 
that " the supply of' Queen’s Heads ’ isn’t going to last for ever.” 
The Italian stamp, as you will at once perceive, is a pronounced 
■' error.” Issued at Palermo, it bears the inscription “ Segnatasse 
10 centesimi,” but the figure ” 10 ” has been printed upside 
down Comparison of the two Chilian stamps is worth while. 
Originally the 8c., slate, was engraved by the American Bank¬ 
note Engraving Co. This stamp was then produced locally 
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pound weight 
imately, 5,000 to 
consequently the 
at less than 4 d. 
stamps have been 
people who send 
collecting station 
where they are 
proceeds given to 
tutions, such as 
&c. We buy 
the ton from the 
collecting stations and mix them on our premises. They consist 
chiefly of stamps of France, Sweden, Italy, Holland, &c., with 
a few of other countries, and as we sell them just as imported, 
without any picking over or sorting, a scarce stamp is now and 
again to be found.” It seems a somewhat peculiar method of 
acquiring philatelic examples, does it not ? And I know that 
it will be news to many of my readers. 

The same firm have just issued their igig catalogue, 
which, price 5s., claims to be the only one published 
in England which includes stamps of all the world in 
one volume. The preface to the 1918 edition had this 
informative item : " The total number of stamps 

issued to date, as included in the catalogue, is 29,774, 
of which 8,637 are apportioned to the British Empire, 
and 21,137 to the rest of the world. Europe has issued 
6,249, Asia 5,808, Africa 7,335, America 6,078, the 
West Indies 2,308, and Oceania 1,996.” So. a fairly 
complete collection of postage stamps was then esti¬ 
mated as containing about 30,000 distinct specimens. 
There is plenty of scope for the activity of even 
our most enthusiastic young collectors I 

Although it is as yet hardly accepted as being a 
serious form of philately, there is much to be said in favour of 
what is known as type collecting. For this special method you 
take no notice of the nationality of a stamp. Instead, you simply 
group it in your album according to what is its design. For 
instance, you have in your album a section containing only stamps 
that show animals, another section devoted to birds, and to map- 
stamps, and national types, architecture, and so forth. A 
stamp collection that is formed upon these lines may not be 
orthodox and it may even excite the ridicule of philatelic 
” high brows." It is, however, eminently original, interesting, 
and duly instructive; and one of these months soon we will 
have in our Stamp Corner some representative examples of 
type collecting. 



































The "Boy'i Own" Field Club, which wei formed with a view to encourafiintf a love of Nature among ’ B.O.F."-itei. ia. at 
the aame time, a department of the paper and ia open to every reader. There ia no entrance fee. Memberahip carda are 
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EYES AND NO EYES. 


" We had no luck to-day ; we did not see anything.” 

That confession of defeat, for such it is, is sometimes voiced 
by certain of our members when they return disappointed from 
a ramble. They have roamed the countryside to no purpose, 
and although they have likely enough wandered for miles amidst 
the fields and hedges, the marshes, meadows, copses and spinneys, 
they have “ had no luck ” ; they have, so to speak," seen nothing.” 

But has there really been nothing to see ? In nearly every 
instance of the kind, the answer to that query must be that the 
wild things that our would be observers ought to have seen 
have very cleverly succeeded in dodging 
detection. The wild things are very clever, 
you know, and our business as B.O.F.C. r ft, 

observers of them is to train ourselves to ''i.' 

become more clever than they. ' y> 

In the practice of tracking and watching r VjKur > 

and observing lies the chief joy of Field i 4 ' /'?• 

Club work. The mere collecting of butter- Vil 

flies and moths and birds' eggs is a poor, . fmpu 

empty, dry-as-dust business if it be not «■",Vt|KKjSB|rayS 

combined with the satisfaction cf getting 
to know the ways and habits, the likes and ' 
dislikes of the insects and the birds them- 
selves. Beasts and reptiles and fish, and 

all kinds of land and water dwellers, we ^y|lS|RR 

want to be able to read their story first- 

hand. Or, to better express it, we desire 

to cause them to tell their own story to 'wl™flVnnwl 

us. That result can only be achieved by 

careful observation. Along l 

Now, as I have before insisted in these r Egg-Col 

pages, you can train yourself to qualify as 
a skilled observer of wild life. Becoming 




doing, where he is going, and what his business is. Your method 
you must adapt to the exigencies of the moment, and if it is 
more advisable that you shall hide and watch him in secret, 
then you must make the most skilful use of such cover as you 
can find. Tracking him or spying upon him, you are " out" to 
fathom as many of his little secrets as possible, and you will 
soon find that it is a fascinating quest. 

Of course, if you have " no eyes " for such things, you perhaps 
may not discover the bird at all. But just as a dog develops 
a nose for game, so, by a moderate amount of intelligent 
application, you may soon endow yourself with an ability to 
perceive most of the denizens of the wild before they have time 
to hide from you. Field Club work is not of a competitive 
character, but the members of our branches may each one 
well be proud of his own powers as a finder 
of footed or flying quarry. 


Along the Ditch. 

(“ Egg-Collecting."—I.) 


EGG-COLLECTING.—I. 


There are many of our members who 
make collections of birds’ eggs. Properly 
conducted, the practice has everything to 
recommend it, for it provides an instructive 
study and delightful hobby, calling for the 
exercise of due cleverness and skill. Not a 
few boys, though, are very much in the 
dark as to how to go to work in the busi¬ 
ness of birds’-nesting. The season for the 
collecting of birds' eggs is now with us. I 
feel quite sure that many members wiU 
welcome some advice on methods of pro¬ 
cedure in egg-collecting. Therefore, I pro¬ 
pose to write a little scries of notes on the 


self appointed as such, you will no longer have to deplore the subject, including in them as many hints and tips to you as I can. 
fact that you have •• seen nothing.” And the golden rule for Before we make a start with those hints and tips, however, 
successful observation is that you shall remain quiet and keep I would wish to very earnestly repeat something that I have 


your eyes open. 

Perhaps you will say: '• In what way can I set about the 
task of tracking and observing wild things ? ” You may go to 
work in this manner. 

Potter along the hedgerow till you catch sight of some 
feathered inhabitant hopping cheerfully from twig to twig. 
From that instant do not lose sight of him. Stalk him silently, 
never looking directly at him, and all the time endeavouring 
to approach him as closely as possible. Find out what he is 


more than once previously said in these pages. In taking from 
the nests the eggs of any bird, you must never wantonly destroy 
one single egg ; you must take no more eggs than are required 
for your collection or for the purpose of legitimate exchange; 
and you must never harm or unnecessarily molest the parent 
birds. To that I would add that care should be taken not to 
damage the nest. Proceeding strictly upon those lines, you may 
still enjoy all the latitude that is necessary for successful collect¬ 
ing, and you will have the complete satisfaction of knowing 
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that although your egg-collecting is done at the expense of the 
birds themselves, you are indicting practically no hardship upon 
them. Of the special cases in which a complete clutch of eggs 
and the nest itself may be taken I will have something to say 
later on. 

In the month of April the eggs of the following birds, amongst 
others, may be looked for : 

Bullfinch. Tawny Owl. 

Chaffinch. Redshank. 

Crow. Missel Thrush. 

Greenfinch. Song Thrush. 

Hedge-sparrow. Bearded Tit. 

Jay. Long-tailed Tit. 

Linnet. Pied Wagtail. 

Magpie. Wood Lark. 

Nuthatch. Green Woodpecker. 

Now, where shall we conduct our birds-nesting expeditions— 
-where prosecute our systematic search for eggs ? The one place 
where I would certainly advise you not to go is anywhere that 
is right out in the country, lonely and desolate, and far removed 
from the haunts of man. Most of 
our British birds are at least fairly 
sociable feathered folk, who do not 
at all object to the neighbourhood 
of human beings if not too near. 

In addition to that the birds know 
that close to the habitation of man 
th re is always the best supply of 
food and of materials suitable for 
nest building. Consequently, it is 
in gardens and shrubberies and 
fields and lanes near to houses that 
the greatest number of birds’ nests 
are to be found. 

Of course, there are a certain 
number of birds, including in their 
number some of the rarest, that 
build in thoroughly secluded and 
more or less inaccessible spots. 

Concerning these birds, though, the 
young collector need not trouble 
himself until he has paid ample 
attention to the others. And as 
there are certainly over two 
hundred different kinds of those 
other birds, many of them very 
difficult to find—well, the egg¬ 
collecting to be thus done will suffice for most fellows. 

One of the finest hunting-grounds you can possibly have is 
a big old garden on the outskirts of a city or town. There are 
plenty of these gardens in the suburbs of London, for instance, 
and some of them contain more birds' nests to the square yard, 
as the saying is, than do the copses and hedgerows of the country. 

Mention of hedges reminds me of a very useful dodge to be 
employed when searching a hedge for nests. The first rule to 
be observed when hedge-hunting is always to travel along the 
hedge on the opposite side from that on which the sun is shining. 
So doing, the light comes to you through the hedge, and much 
better reveals any nests that may be in the hedge. 

But, if there is a ditch running along beside the hedge, your 
best plan will be to step down into the ditch and, walking along 
it, look upwards into the hedge as you go. 

A fact of which you may be confidently assured is that until 
you have acquired unusual ability as a bird’s-nester, you will 
pass by unnoticed many more nests than you will discover. 
For that reason you will from the start do well to conduct your 
search with the minutest care, never leaving one bush for the 
next until you are quite satisfied that you, at any rate, can find 
no nest within it. 



The Pine Hawk-Moth. 

(Showing pupa and larva.) 


BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS 
VI. THE PINE HAWK. 


A^j 


This moth is sufficiently rare in Great Britain to make its 
taking a notable event for its fortunate captor. From its colora¬ 
tion it much resembles the tree-trunk upon which it rests, 
that being usually a pine. In that situation it should be looked 
for, say, from six to sixteen feet above the ground, though, 
as already suggested, it is usually difficult to detect. 

The Pine Hawk is in no way conspicuously marked, the 
ground colour of the whole insect being a rather dark and cloudy 
grey. Lighter scales are sprinkled over the fore-wings, which 
bear irregular bands and markings of dark brownish-grey. 


The hind-wings are of .dark brownish-grey, becoming paler 
towards the base. Along the hind margin of all the wings, there 
is a beading of alternate white and dark-brown spots. A dark 
velvety streak is on either side of the grey thorax, the body 
being grey with a mid-dorsal dark streak and bands of black 
and white on each side. The head and antennae are grey- 
Taken altogether, the insect has rather a sombre appearance, 
especially for a Hawk-moth; but the beading on the wings 
imparts a very attractive effect, and the form of the Pine Hawk 
is exceedingly symmetrical and pleasing. 

Food-plants are Scotch fir, pinaster, cedar of Lebanon and 
deodar cedar. Most of the known British specimens of this 
moth have been taken in pine woods, and Suffolk would appear 
to be its chief home. So far as is known, the eggs are laid in 
late June or July, and they hatch in about ten days. 

The caterpillar is green with a reddish stripe along the middle 
of the back. This stripe has yellowish edges, with a creamy 
stripe on each side. The head is yellowish brown. Each 
segment of the body is distinctly formed, and each segment is, 
as it were, marked into eight divisions by lines of dark brown, 
the general effect of this arrangement being such that the larva 
looks as if consisting of a large 
number of very narrow rings. The 
horn is of a glossy blackish-brown. 
Caterpillars are hatched probably 
in August. They seem to be of 
rather a sluggish disposition, but. 
although they are brightly marked, 
the larvae are very difficult to 
distinguish when on their favourite 
fir-needles. They grow very rapidly. 

October is the time of pupation, 
the chrysalis, to be found under¬ 
ground, being smooth but not 
glossy and of a reddish-brown 
colour. The moth may be looked 
for from May to July, and the 
most likely time and place to 
await its advent would seem to be 
at night, near a clump of honey¬ 
suckle. Few collectors, however, 
have the opportunity of taking 
the Pine Hawk; for it is more 
scarce in this country even than 
it used to be. The rarer the 
specimens sought, though, the 
keener should the collector be to 
obtain it, and in this quest, as in 
many others, the prizes go to those who are the most persistently 
vigilant. 
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THE CUCKOO. I 

Here, indeed, is a bird that may well provide our members 
with material for much study; for the life-story of the cuckoo 
can truly be said to resemble fiction rather than fact, and it 
presents some of the most baffling phenomena in all the wonder¬ 
ful world of bird-life. 

A summer visitor to our shores, the cuckoo is a fairly common 
bird in all parts of the United Kingdom, being perhaps even 
more often met with in the north of Britain than in the south. 
If you come across a cuckoo, without having first heard its voice, 
be careful not to fall into the error of mistaking it for a hawk— 
as, for instance, for a kestrel. The cuckoo's plumage is of ashy- 
grey, the tail being of a somewhat darker shade, with small 
white spots; the lower part of the breast is white with broad 
dusky bars, and the eyes and feet are bright yellow. In its 
general build, also, it much resembles a hawk, and its manner 
of flight is often exceedingly hawk like. 

You will not need to be reminded that the cuckoo makes no 
nest, but lays its eggs in the nests of other birds. And, amazing 
to relate, it is certain that the hen cuckoo frequently deposits 
her egg in the nest by means of her bill; the egg is laid on the 
ground, and is then carried up to the nest by the cuckoo. The 
nests usually selected are those of the meadow-pipit, the reed 
warbler, hedge-sparrow!, pied wagtail, and robin. Note the 
circumstance that a cuckoo's egg is very small in proportion 
to the size of the bird that laid it. Therefore, the egg is not 
very disproportionate in size to those of the small birds in whose 
nests the cuckoo's egg is usually deposited. 

The earnest B.O.F.C. investigator may very well set himself 
the task of seeking to discover a hen cuckoo depositing her egg 
by means of her bill in the nest of some unfortunate small 
bird. Accurate observation upon the subject is still wanted. 
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But lor success in such a venture, the observer should certainly 
be provided with field-glasses. The time of year during 
which to watch is from the end of May to the middle of 
July. 

Cuckoos' eggs much resemble in colouring the eggs of the 
bird in whose nest they are laid. To that, however, there is 
one curious exception; for even when laid in hedge-sparrows 1 
nests, cuckoos’ eggs are very seldom blue. It is believed that 
individual cuckoos always deposit their eggs in the nests of one 
particular kind of birds, the eggs of which that cuckoo's own 
eggs most resemble. 

From even the scanty notes here given, it will be gathered 
that the good-looking cuckoo is a provoking bird of mystery. 
See what you can do towards gleaning more information con¬ 
cerning it. 

Here, in conclusion, is a curious old north-country rhyme 
about the cuckoo :— 

“ When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn. 

Sell your cow and buy your corn ; 

But when she comes to 
the full bit. 

Sell your corn and buy 
your sheep." 


i /wvv 

LS 


DRIED PLANTS 


A delightful pursuit for all 
our young lovers of nature is 
that of forming a collection of 
dried plants, otherwise known 
as a herbarium. And if you 
require a useful guide, show¬ 
ing how plants ought to be 
collected, dried, preserved, 
mounted and arranged, I can 
recommend to you nothing 
better than a booklet bearing 
the title of " Hints on Collect¬ 
ing and Preserving Plants," 
by Stanley Guiton, which is 
published by Messrs. Adlard 
and Son and West Newman, 

Ltd., of 23 Bartholomew 
Close, London, E.C. 1, at the 
price of is. net. Adequately 
illustrated, the booklet con¬ 
sists of fifteen chapters, 
arranged in five parts, devoted 
respectively to " Collecting,” 

" Drying,” " Preserving and 
Arranging," " Mounting," and 
" The Herbarium," and within 
the scope of its fifty-five 
pages there is included most 
complete instruction in all 
that the would-be maker of 
a herbarium requires to 
know. 

Practically speaking, the 
outfit for collecting plants 
consists solely of a notebook, 
vasculum or collecting tin, 
trowel, pocket-knife, pocket- 
lens, some string and a port¬ 
able press. The book tells 

you how to make a very convenient portable press. As regards 
gathering, it says : 

" The actual picking of the plants must be left to the 
collector. Unless the plant is very rare, or likely to be ex¬ 
terminated, take several specimens; you will then be able to 
make a judicious selection when it comes to mounting. While 
choosing the finest specimens to take home, let them also be 
fairly typical—neither dwarfs nor monsters. Of course this 
does not mean to imply that, when you find an interesting 
departure from the usual type, you are not to take it. Also, 
a great number of plants—in fact, nearly all—require several 
specimens 61 the one species, in order to make a complete series 
for the herbarium. You should show, whenever possible, the 
root, stem, leaves, buds, flowers, and fruit. Sometimes it is 
also well to have specimens of the seeds.” 


Drying and Pressing Plants. 

The wrong way (top) and the right way /below). (See “ Dried Plants.") 


In detail is explained the method of preservation by drying 
the plants between sheets of absorbent paper under pressure. 
You are instructed how to make the necessary wooden 
ventilators, and as to the best system of weights. 

" These weights may consist of almost anything—large 
stones, bricks, books, boxes of sand or pebbles, or metal weights, 
will all serve the purpose. Whatever you use, be careful about 
applying the pressure. Remember that if your weights are too- 
light, the petals or other delicate parts of a plant will shrivel up 
as they dry ; and, on the other hand, if they are too heavy, 
other parts of the plant will be squashed past all recognition. 
In this you must be guided by your own judgment and 
experience.” 

“ Drying Special Plants or Parts of Plants," is the title of a. 
chapter that is full of valuable advice, and from it we reproduce- 
an illustration that of itself affords an object lesson in the 
right way and the wrong way of drying a plant. The chief 
enemies of the specimens in a herbarium are mould and mites. 
How to guard against these is fully explained, and the recipe 
is given of a preservative mixture as very successfully used at 

Kew Herbarium. Treated in, 
the way that is prescribed, 
nothing can hurt the plants, 
and camphor and naph 
thaline are dispensed with. 
Unlike some other manuals- 
of the kind, this little book 
is thoroughly up-to-date. It 
should have a place on the 
bookshelf of every B.O.F.C.- 
ite. 


FOR ALLOTMENT. 
HOLDERS. 


I am glad to say that many 
of our B.O.F.C. members are- 
interested in allotments, and 
not a few of them have done 
great things in helping to- 
raise vegetable produce. For 
improving the goodness of 
the soil fertilisers of various 
kinds arc required, and one 
of these is potash. Here is 
a hint for our “ home sup 
pliers." It is a note from, 
the Rothamsted Experi 
mental Station, Harpenden, 
Herts, and I have extracted 
it from the invaluable Juurs 
nal of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Bonfire Ashes as a 
Source 0/ Potash .—The 
supplies of potash are 
still insufficient for all 
agricultural requirements, 
and whenever possible it 
is desirable to utilise 
ashes from bonfires. 
Docks, couch or twitch, 
hedge trimmings, frag¬ 
ments of straw, seeds, 
etc., from the threshing 
machine which cannot 
safely be thrown into the yards or conveniently put 
on grass land, may be burnt, when they yield an ash 
nearly equal in value to kainit. To the allotment-holder 
this source of potash is more valuable than to the fanner, 
because he usually has a larger amount of material to deal 
with in proportion to his smaller area of Uni. With care, 
he ought to have little difficulty in satisfying his potash 
requirements. Allotment-holders’ societies might well look 
into this matter and explore the possibilities in their own 
localities. 

The italics are my own, and acting on the suggestion thus 
emphasised, our young land-workers, at the proper season, may 
be easily able to increase both the quality and the quantity 
of their crops. 
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WHAT TO DO i APRIL. 

I. Listen for the voice of the cuckoo, which is 
generally to be first heard some time during this month. 
It is the male cuckoo whose distinctive call will greet 
your ear; but by paying patient attention, you may 
likewise listen to the mere bubbling sound that is 
made by the hen cuckoo. Towards the end of June, 
the voice of the cuckoo begins to crack, then fails 
him entirely, and is heard no -more till the following 
spring. So, hurry up and track down the maker 
of the melodious, if monotonous, note. (See Note ; 
" The Cuckoo.”) 

II. Search some sheltered pond for newts, which 
should now be making their appearance. If you have 
a suitable small tank of any kfnd, you may keep 
newts in captivity. Remember that for most part 
of the year newts live in moist places on land. There¬ 
fore, you must have one or two fair-sized slabs of cork 
floating on the water for the newts to rest upon. Food 
consists of worms, gentles, tadpoles or other small 
water-creatures, and perhaps you may induce your 
newts to eat tiny shreds of raw meat. 

III. Look out for the advent of white butterflies. 
The small white butterfly is usually the first specimen 
of its kind to greet the young entomologist's gaze. 
Like the large white, it is almost as common in town 
as in the country. Varieties of both these butteriies 
are frequent, but to collect them is hardly worth while. 
The black-veined white is less often met with than 
formerly, and mostly occurs locally. Try and discover 
one of its haunts. The green-veined white should 
be sought for on the sunny side of a wood or in bright 
leafy lanes where hedge-garlic grows. 

IV. Of the large, the small, and the green-veined 
whites there is a spring and a summer brood. Observe 
specimens of each brood, and you will note their seasonal 
variation, as i. is ter me !. 




B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 

Winter subjects were freely chosen by competitors in 
the January competition, and the results were highly satis¬ 
factory. In the Nature Drawings and Photographs section, 
the standard of quality was well maintained, several of the 
coloured drawings of birds and flowers showing great attention 
to detail and being very artistic in execution. The Prize Award 
for the month is as follows : —Half-guinea Prize for Nature 
Note: Adam Grant Robertson, 8 Bolton Road, Harlesden, 
N.W. to. Half-guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Eric Rogers, 
Elstree, 8 Woodstock Road, Croydon. Extra Prizes of Three- 
and - Sixpenny Books : A. Bonas, Castleacre, Swaffham I 
T. G. Wilson, 72 Merrion Road, Ballsbridge. Co. Dublin; 
Donald D. J. Clarke, " Haslemere," Mount Pleasant Road, 
Camborne, Cornwall. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : 
Frank C. Hayward, 62 Kimberley Gardens, Harringay, N. 
4 ; J. A. Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, Chesterfield ; R. 
F. Cordery, 163 Monks Road, Lincoln ; C. A. Cause, 23 
Bournemouth Park Road, Southend-on-Sea. Specially Com¬ 
mended ; H. F. Curry, Kirby Fields ; C. Penrose, Croydon ; 
Ralph Seagar, Auckland, New Zealand ; F. R. Davies, South 
Tottenham ; E. Lines, Wimbledon ; Alfred Dyer ; George A. W. 
Hall, Lisbon, Portugal; Albert E. Barnard, Sheffield ; Arnold V. 
Suthers, Petersfield ; Lawrence Glover, West Green, N. ; Alex. 
M. Crawford, Stirling; A. W. Bentley, Seven Kings ; Wilfrid 
Gregory, Stafford; C. A. Young, Faversham ; Richard S. 
Powell, Lowestoft; Geoffrey R. King, Purley ; A. A. Rumsey, 
Walthamstow ; Edwin A. S. Prior, East Dulwich ; E. Rabston- 
Patrick, Knightsbridge. 

Queries and Answers. 

A. W. Bevxs. —It is the handsome Purple Emperor butterfly that, at midsummer, 
flics high up around the oak trees or rests on their topmost branches. To catch 
him with a butterfly-net you must substitute for the ordinary handle a pole 
some 14 or 15 feet long. This addition makes the net a rather awkward instru¬ 
ment to manipulate, but that fact only renders more praiseworthy the taking 
of a specimen of apa.ura iris on the wing. 

A Nature Lover. —1. All the wings of the Gammon Blue butterfly have very narrow 
black edges on their outer margins, a. Of course, smaller pins should be 
used for setting the smaller insects. 3. The Long-tailed Blue is seldom met 
with in this country, where it is certainly more rare than cither the Camberwell 
Beauty or the Black-veined White. 

M. A. Ware. —For one of our girl members no branch of nature study could well be 
more appropriate than observation of the song of birds. The best months for 
listening to such melody are April, May and June, but plenty of birds may be 
heard whistling in July and in August. You ask, What are our two best singinf 
birds ? yourself awarding first place to the Nightingale. The Nightingale is 
universally admitted to be our best song bird, and next to him comes the Black¬ 
cap, which splendid songster gives quantity as well as quality by warbling to us 
for nearly six months in the year. Try to bear a Blackcap singing as soon as 
you can. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age op eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating th. 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the hst 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albumsand presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here ] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 34. post bee. Soluble 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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C. E. Burton.— Your surname has what is termed a " local ” 
origin—that is, it means “ of Burton.” There are at least 
twenty-nine parishes called Burton in England. You will 
find in old parish registers such entries as " Richard de 
Burton,” i.e., Richard of Burton. The " of ” was dropped 
in the course of time. 

Black Heart. —Which provinces in Canada are the best for 
intending emigrants is a question that depends on what 
industry the would-be settler intends to follow. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan attract the horse and cattle-rancher. 
(2) " The Bazaar and Mart” is still published at The Bazaar 
Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

Beginner (Wales).—You can get a binding-case for your 
volume either direct from the publishers of the “ B.O.P." 
or by ordering it through a bookseller. It will cost you 
3 s. bd. post free. A space is left on the case for the binder 
to stamp on the date or the number of the volume. 

C.P.S. —Your case is a difficult one. Write personally to the 
editor, giving your name and address. 

S.S.M. —You had better look in a copy of " Who's Who ” for 
the particulars you require. The authoress in question is 
still alive. There are one or two more stories which include 
the same character. 

Cornishman. —Write to “ Biff,” 151 Grosvcnor Road, London, 
S.W. I believe the game is still supplied. 

M. H. Hamilton.—If the black penny English stamp is genuine, 
it is worth two shillings. There are several reprints, and 
the reprints have the watermark inverted. The descrip¬ 
tion of the blue triangular Cape of Good Hope stamp 
is too vague; but if it is genuine, and on white paper, it is 
worth five shillings : and if on blue, perhaps {fi. 

J.R.F.C. —The reprint of O.S.G.S. on Sudan stamps means On 
Sudan Government Service. 

J, W. T. —As a collector of postage-stamps you are " specially 
interested in new issues, but at the same time do not wish 
to neglect the older stamps." Then we think you cannot 
do better than get in touch with Messrs. Bright & Son, 
of 163 Strand, W.C. 2, whose announcement you will 
find in our advertisement columns. They have a great 
stock of the variety packets and cheap sets of stamps that 
you refer to (write for their list of novelties), and from 
experience we can say that they are among the first to 
receive regularly all the new issues. Perhaps their 
Ten per cent. New Issue Service would be of use to you. 
Foreign or Colonials can be subscribed for separately, if 
desired, and you can limit the face value to is., &c., as 
you please. They can supply all the pictorials men¬ 
tioned in your letter, also a sevenpence post-free War 
Stamp Catalogue. 

J. L. Leach. — The first halfpenny stamp, “ the midget half¬ 
penny,” half the size of an ordinary stamp, plate number 
nine, is worth seven shillings. It is the rarest of the plate 
numbers. 

G. McCrea.—The canoe would be quite safe in a lake, but not 
on what is an arm of the sea, in stormy weather. The 
paddles are single-bladed and require no rowlocks; they 
are not used like sculls, but worked Indian fashion. 

ML Barker.— There are no wireless regiments ; but there 
is a company of the Royal Engineers, of which you could 
obtain particulars by writing to their headquarters at 
Chatham. 

A. Macmillan. —A rupee of William the Fourth is worth half-a- 
crown, an Austrian krone (not korona) is worth tenpence. 
The rupee is now taken as being worth fifteenpence, so that 
the first coin is worth two rupees and the second about nine 

annas. 


P. Eley. —Ferdinand the Second, generally known as Bomba, 
was King of the Two Sicilies in 1840. A* Jersey twenty- 
sixth of a shilling of 1870 is worth threepence. The others 
are current coins. 

G. 0. Hubbard. —A fourpenny-piece of 1844 is worth ninepence, 

and a half-farthing of the same date is worth threepence. 
You can obtain a list of model aeroplanes from Gamage's, 
in Holbom. See advertisements in Exchange and Mart. 

H. T. L. —The date seems to be wrong. There were no copper 

pennies until 1797, so that in 1707 there was not only no 
King George, but there were no copper pennies to put his 
head on. 

C. B. Snelling.—Neither a coin nor a token, but a counter for 
card games which bears not only the initials of the makers 
but the name of the town where it was made, for Birm. is 
short for Birmingham. 

E. Fisher. —1. Iron made red-hot and plunged into cold watei 
becomes hard, not soft. 2. Binding cases for volumes 
xxxviii. and xxxix. are still obtainable. 

Jim. —I. Try Watkins and Doncaster, 36 Strand. 2. The 
inscription shows it to be a coin of Ferdinand the Sixth of 
Spain,who died in 1759, not 1760. 3. We cannot reprint 

so recent an article. 

Anxious Reader.— 1 and 2. Out of print. 3. We have not seen 
one. 4. The chief serials in the second volume were 
Kingston’s "Peter Trawl,” Ballantyne's "Red Man's 
Revenge,” Verne’s " Boy Captain ”—translated by King¬ 
ston—and Millington’s " Some of Our Fellows.” 

J. D. MacDougall.— 1. Between 12 and 13. 2. There is a 

complete description of naval signalling in Gordon's " Flags 
of the World,” 8s. 6 d., published by Frederick Wame and 
Co., Bedford Court, Strand. 

W. T. Salmon. —You would be unable to procure so many of 
the materials that you had better postpone the building of 
your motor trolley. If it were a small model it would be 
a different matter, but even then there would be difficulties. 

S. H. Grimsdale.— Apply at the Putney branch of Clark’s 
College, 74 Upper Richmond Road, which is within half- 
a-mile of your house , but it would be well for you to write 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty for the latest particulars 
regarding the examination before doing so. 

W. W. Thornton, A. Evans, and h. A. P. Austen —Write to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty for particulars. The e have 
been recent changes in the rates ol pay and othei matters 
that are not in the Navy List at the time of writing. 

R. H. —1. Try Harrod’s or Gamage’s. 2. Lcclanchd cells are 
not suitable for continuous effort, but for intermittent 
work, such as bells and telegraphs. Two cells would light 
your bulb, but only for a short time. 

R. Presce. —Dry batteries require refilling ; they are not accumu¬ 
lators, 

I. C. S. and E. C. Emerson— There have been no examination* 

recently for the Indian Civil Service, as the candidates must 
be of an age that renders them liable for military -ervic*. 
Now that the war is over preference will be given to men who 
have fought for their country, so that all such arrangements 
as yours are premature and doubtful. 


Queries for tits Page must be addressed to the Editor. ' 1 B.O.P, 1 ' 4 Bouvkrib Strut 
L o- do , E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence." As space u 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers u til be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to press some time 
in advance 0/ publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weehs. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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ANSWERED. 

The class had been studying the wind—power, effect, etc. 
To stimulate interest the pretty teacher said enthusiastically 
•' Children, as I came to school to-day, in the car, the door 
opened and something came softly in and kissed me on the cheek. 
What do you think it was ? " 

And they answered joyfully : " The Conductor.” 


LAST POST. 1 ’ 

A squad of boys from an O.T.C. Labour Camp stationed in 
the Midlands suggested to the farmer, a disagreeable man, for 
whom they had been working all day, that it was time to be 
returning to camp for dinner, which was served at 8.30 p.m. 

" Oh, no I You bain't goin’ yet awhile,” replied the crusty 
old man. 

" But we must be in camp before ' Last Post ’ goes at 9.30,” 
said the Squad Commander. 

" Larst Post ! Wull, you’ll have to post yer letters in the 
mamin’, that's all,” was the surly reply. 

* * • 

ON THE WAY. 

She was a professor’s wife, and she was awfully proud of her 
hubby. One day when the plebeian Smith Joneses came along 
for tea, she told them all about him. 

" He's a wonder, is my husband,” she said. " Just at this 
minute he is in the laboratory conducting some experiments. 
The professor expects to go down to posterity-” 

B-r-r-r I Crash 1 Rattle ! Another B-r-r-r 1 from the 
direction of the laboratory. 

" I hope he hasn't gone,” said one of the plebeians, anxiously. 

* * * 

"VICTORY! 

Two costermongers visited the British Museum, and were 
looking at the statue of a Roman gladiator. His left leg ended 
at the knee, one of his arms was broken off, his helmet was 
battered, and there were several chips on the face of the warrior. 
The statue bore the inscription " Victory ! " 

" I say, Bill,” said one of the costers, " if this 'ere fellow won, 
what must 'a been the state of the chap wot lorst ? ” 


ITALIAN—NOT IRISH 1 

Brave as the Italian soldiers are, some of them are sadly 
illiterate. An Italian captain went into the regimental school 
during the arithmetic lesson, and said : " Let me see who can 
answer this : How much is four multiplied by three ? " 

There was a dead silence for some minutes, during which the 
captain repeated his question and pressed for an answer. 

At last, up stood the soldier Pietro. " They make twelve, 
my captain. 

" Bravo 1 " exclaimed the captain. " Very well answered, 
and, as a reward, you shall have twelve days’ leave." 

" Sapristi ! " muttered Pietro. " If I had known what was 
going to come of it I should not have been such an ass as to say 
so little." 


A NON-COMBATANT. 

The Crown Prince, and, incidentally, the Lord of Looters, 
was inspecting the fourteenth Lukenwurst Regiment, previous 
to its going into the firing-line. 

He was asking questions of all and sundry, when at last he 
was confronted by a weedy old little individual, who, with his 
pasty complexion and goggles, was the typical Hun. 

" Have you any brothers ? " queried he. 

" Yes, your Highness." 

” How many ? " 

" Seven, your Highness.” 

" And they are all, of course, fighting for the dear Fatherland ? " 
continued the lesser Willie. 

" All except one, your Highness.” 

" And where is he ? " 

” In the Navy, j-our Highness.” 

* * * 

UNSUPPORTED. 

" Ladies and gentlemen,” said the ventriloquist, " I will 
now sing that popular song " Good-bye " in a lady's voice, which 
will appear to proceed from the space above your heads.” 

One, two, three minutes elapsed, and not a sound was heard. 
The ventriloquist seemed very agitated. At last he called out. 
" Are you ready ? ” 

A small voice from the room above answered, " It's no good, 
guvnor ; I've lost the needles and broke the record 1 " 


A-MOOSE-ING. 

Sandy had newly come to Canada, and was fully prepared 
to be impressed by the bigness of things in the New World : 
the vast extent of the Dominion, its great rivers and immense 
lakes, its stupendous mountains and rolling prairies. But for 
all that, he one day received a tremendous shock when he made 
inquiry respecting a strange animal that came within his view 
for the first time. 

" What beast is yon ? ’’ he said to the kindly Canadian, who 
was showing him round. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of 
the sender mrst be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, 
must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy's Own Paper,” 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is B. Richardson, Sea View, 
St. Blazey, Cornwall, for the storyette entitled “ Answered." 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester , London and Eton. 



(New Serial Story.) ‘ 

On the Great Fur Trail. 

A Story of the Old Trapping Days. 

By DAVID DOUGLAS 

CHAPTER 1. 

NEW METHODS AND OLD FOES. 

perity has made us lazy. We think, because the Hudson 
Bay Company has grown powerful and important, by the 
labours of those who went before us, that it will ever be 
so ; but, I tell you, I see the day coming when the Company 
will be faced with ruin 1 ” 

Henry Mostyn paused, as much to fetch breath as to give 
time for thought to his hearers, sea-captains of the ships 
lying in the offing, traders whose faces were lined with the 
hardships they had endured, and soldiers of the garrison 
of the fort which lay on the spit of sand pushing out into 
the bay at the mouth of the Churchill River, which emp¬ 
tied its waters into Hudson Bay. Indians, too, were there 
—natives who had helped to make the Company what 
it was. And, for a few moments, these hardy souls 
looked at the nineteen-year-old youth who had dared to 
indict them ! 

Then a clamour of angry voices arose, and out of it 
sounded, above all others, the voice of a bearded trader 
who, jumping to his feet at the far end of the mess-table, 
flung down his pipe, banged the table, and demanded a 
hearing. ' 

White-faced, not with fear, but with the enthusiasm 
that had seized him, Henry Mostyn sat down, waiting. 
He knew what was coming from this man, Robert Blaine. 

His sitting down seemed to be the signal for a cessation 
of the uproar, and all eyes were turned towards Blaine. 

“The boy is mad—puffed up because the Company 
has recognised his work,” he said scornfully. “A good 
trader—we grant him that—but still only a boy who knows 
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HE young man midway along 
the big mess-table stood out 
in striking contrast to the 
majority of the other men 
lounging around the table, 
smoking and talking ; rather, 
the company had been talking 
until that youngster had leapt 
to his feet, and, by the vehe¬ 
mence in his voice, brought 
tnem up with a start. The 
great log fires burning on the 
stone hearths at either end of 
the mess-room, and ships’ lanterns and tallow-dipped pine 
faggots stuck in iron clamps on walls and rafters, cast 
fitful shadows, and showed up the keen young face, eyes 
glowing with enthusiasm, and chin firmly set and thrust 
out aggressively. 

“ See ! " he cried, and he pointed to the flags that hung 
about the walls—English ensigns with “H.B.C.” staring 
white on a red background. “ See, the flag of the Company 
is no longer revered by tire Indians ; they start from their 
encampments, loaded with pelts which we need, and 
the people at home clamour for, but long before they 
reach Fort Prince of Wales, they turn aside, and the North- 
West Company get the furs 1 Why ? You know, you 
men who stay behind the walls of Prince of Wales, you 
know 1 ’Tis because we go not out to nurse our trade, 
while the North-West men go a-seeking. Much pros- 
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but little of the inner workings; what right has he to try 
to teach us our business ? Have we not grown old in 
the service of the Company—have we not helped to build 
it up ? How many thousand pelts from this fort alone 
did we not send home last year ? And then he talks as 
though the Company is going to the dogs ! What care 
we for the North-West Company ? We can beat it to 
its knees when we like I These boys have always schemes 
to set the world afire. Ugh I ” 

And. with a gesture of impatience and scorn, Blaine sat 
down, but had scarcely done so when Mostyn was on 
his feet once more. 

“ Hear me 1 ” he cried, as the uproar seemed likely to 
begin afresh. " Hear me i Trader Blaine tells of the 
pelts that we sent home last year ; but he does not say 
how many we sent the year before, and the year before 
that I You know, all of you know ! Captain Corrington 
can tell you what the folks way back in the Old Country 
are saying 1 ” 

As Mostyn sat down, everybody turned to the blug-faced 
old captain of the “ Seagull,” which had cast anchor in 
the river that very morning. He was an uncle of Mostyn’s, 
and while visiting the Mostyn house, where Henry’s father 
lay very ill, had told the trader and his son that there was 
great dissatisfaction in England, where the people interested 
in the Company were asking why the yearly returns were 
showing signs of decreasing. Henry’s father, who was 
the chief trader in the Fort, had wanted to come to the 
meeting that night, but could not, and so had told Henry 
to take an opportunity, if one presented itself, to warn the 
company and to urge them to greater efforts. The boy 
(who had long known that things were not as they should 
be) had not found an opportunity and so had made it, to 
the consternation of the gathering. He had realised that 
several of them—especially Blaine, whose-family had for 
years been at bitter enmity with the Mostyns, ever since 
the early days when they had been f#st to settle at a 
little post in the fur country—would oppose him. He 
expected it, at least from Blaine, and he was prepared 
for the storm he raised. 

Captain Corrington, seeing that the company expected him 
to speak, got upon his feet, and, although a man of action 
rather than words, told very forcibly those things which 
he knew. As he spoke, Henry Mostyn saw that the opposi¬ 
tion he himself had aroused was gradually dying down, 
although Blaine, as if refusing to be convinced, sat sulkily 
scowling at the youth. 

Corrington sat down amidst a tense silence, no one seem¬ 
ing to know what td say. 

Then, after a few minutes, Dick Harvey, a trader with 
a reputation all over the fur country, got up. 

“ If the Governor were here,” he said, "we should know 
what to do. After all, it’s a matter for him, but as he’s 
away, and won’t be back for at least two or three months, 
we must wait; nothing can be done.” 

Henry Mostyn got upon his feet instantly. 

" And during those two months,” he said quietly, but 


firmly, " we shall allow the North-West men to do as 
they like! Even now, the Indians will be on the trail 
from their trapping grounds—and this year's returns 
will be lower than last year’s I Something must be 
done 1 ” 

" The boy’s right 1 ” exclaimed old Corrington, and 
half a dozen others. " We must do something, without 
waiting for the Governor.” 

” And I’m willing,” put in Mostyn quickly, " to do 
anything. I’ll go out and meet the Indians, if you’ll 
give me some guides and trade goods 1 ” 

The men at the table looked at him in astonishment. 
It was years since the Hudson men at Prince of Wales 
had troubled to go out to meet the Indians. “ Why 
should we go?" had been the attitude. "They come to 
us 1 ” And now here was this youth, able, it is true, to 
drive a good bargain with the natives, and by no means 
a child in the ways of the wilds, offering to set a new fashion 
for them 1 The very audacity of the boy gripped them 
and appealed to their imagination and the venturesome 
spirit. 

“ Hang me 1 ” cried a trader, banging the table, “ that’s 
the spirit 1 And I’ll go too 1 What say you, Blaine ?” 

Thus appealed to, Blaine, scowling still, and chagrin 
writ large on his face, said : 

“ As the Governor’s away and this cub’s father’s ill, 
I must stay here ; but-but my boy shall go.” 

Sitting there, listening to the words of young Mostyn. 
Blaine had realised that the boy had carried the whole 
company with him ; and although, the suggestion having 
come from a Mostyn, he had been against it, yet because 
he knew that the project would bring good results, he was 
determined that the Blaines should take part in it. Therefore 
he had quickly made up his mind that his son Thomas— 
whose hatred of the Mostyns was as bitter as his own— 
should go, and, moreover, that he should go in company 
with Henry Mostyn. 

Therefore the gathering fell to making plans. It was 
decided that half a dozen bands should go out in different 
directions, and strike for p>oints where it was known that 
the North-West men intercepted the incoming Indians. 
The start was to be made in three days’ time, and, when 
he went back home that night, Henay Mostyn was overjoyed. 
He was one of those devotees of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
—men who believed in its greater destiny, and who saw 
even beyond the mere trading ; saw that by active pushing 
forward into the Great Unknown the boundaries of Britain 
could be extended. 

"My boy,” his father said that night, after Henry had 
recited the story of the noisy meeting, " I know just what 
you’re thinking of, and I’m proud of you for it. But, 
remember this, the Great North lands are not easy to subdue. 
Scores of men have tried to go far west and all tell of the 
dangers awaiting whoever goes. But you’re young—and 
you’re a Mostyn—so I suppose it’s no use arguing with you, 
and, after all, I don’t want to. Go ahead, lad 1 and God 
bless you 1 ” 


CHAPTER II. 

THB GRBAT ADVENTURE BEGINS. 


T HE cannon on the walls of Fort Prince of Wales 
awoke the echoes of the woods in the misty De¬ 
cember morning, trumpets blared, the great gates 
creaked open and through them came long tobog¬ 
gan sleighs drawn by huskies whose bells tinkled musically as 
the sleighs slipped over the snow-clad ground. The emis¬ 
saries of the Company were going forth. For the last three 
days preparations had been pushed forward, the traders 
chosen, Indian guides assigned to them, sleighs had been 
loaded to their limit with trading goods, the best dogs selected 
to drag them through the wild white vastness. Now that 
the project had been entered upon, everybody in Prince 
of Wales was enthusiastic, and there had been much 


competition for places in the trains ; great things were ex¬ 
pected of the venture, and the traders were all anxious to 
take part in it. Only a limited number could go, however, 
and in the end a dozen white men were chosen by lots, 
two to each train, with two Indian guides, besides a couple 
of Indian hunters. 

The dog trains, starting from the fort at a trot, worked 
up to a gallop, and for a matter of ten miles all headed 
in the same direction, after which, with much handshaking 
on the part of the white men, they parted company, and 
" halloaing ” lustily, struck off in different directions, each 
heading for the point arranged at which they should wait 
during the weeks till the spring should come and allow 
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Thomas, a strapping youngster of about Mostyn's age, 
and with a reputation scarcely less than the other’s, 
flared up. 

" I hate him,” he cried, " And you ought to know, 
father, what it means to be tied for months to a fellow you 
hate 1 We’ve fought each other, and worked against each 
other, scores of times. I won’t go—I’d rather be out of this 
affair altogether than go with him 1 ” 

" See here, you young pup,” his father said quietly 
but firmly. " I say you’re going, and you shall. Listen : 
young Mostyn’s bossing that train, and if it comes back a 
failure, he’ll be to blame. If left to himself, he’ll make gocd. 
You’re going to see he doesn’t make good. I’ve been 
waiting for years to get even with old Mostyn, and here’s 
the chance. I’m leaving it to you to put a spoke in the 
boy’s wheel. You’re going, so get ready 1 ” 

Thomas, who saw that there 
was no more to be said, and 
who, when he knew what his 
father’s intentions were, was 
not at all averse from further¬ 
ing them, immediately began 
to bustle around, while Henry 
Mostyn, when he learned who 
was to be his companion, was 
terribly upset. 

“ I tell you, dad,” he said to 
the sick trader, " I'm almost 
• inclined to give up—and would 
do if I hadn’t proposed this 
scheme. There’ll be trouble 
between us two before the 
trip’s over 1 ” 

" Lad,” his father said 
quietly, " I know you’ll do 
your best to keep trouble away. 
Remember, it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and remember, 
too, that trouble would mean, 
probably, the failure of your 
train. It ’ud be a poor show 
if you were the only one who 
came back having made a 
mess of things 1 ’’ 

" I know, dad,” Henry said, 

” and that’s why I’m not 
keen on Blaine coming with 
me. The Blaines are dead 
against this venture. May they 
not be hoping to make trouble 
and bring failure to my train ? 
The worst of it is, three of 
the Indians I’ve got are old 
guides of the Blaines—don’t 
you see what that might 
mean ? ” 

" I do, laddie, I do,” the old 
man answered. " But you’re 
not scared—and a Mostyn, 
too ? No, that’s right,” as 
Henry jumped to his feet, half 
angry at the bare suggestion. 
"Well, go ahead, and—and 
Henry, who knows ? You may 
be able to alter things between 
us Mostyns and the Blaines. 
Old Blaine has never forgiven 
me for having got the Chip- 
pewayans to come in, after he’d 
failed badly and they’d raided 
the post away at Three Forks. 
I’m willing to bury the hatchet, 
son, and, may be, you’ll help 
to dig the grave of it out there, 

. alone with young Blaine for 

‘ “'See!' he cried, end he pointed to the flags that hung about the walls. . . . ‘See, a month or so. Do your best, 

- the flag of the Company is no longer revered by the Indians.’ ’’ ( See page 337.) Henry, and God bless you 1 ” 


the Indians to travel down the rivers with their cano s 
loaded with pelts. 

The separation of the trains left Henry Mostyn and Thomas 
Blaine together, and neither of the youngsters was particu¬ 
larly happy, because in the beginning neither had wanted 
to accompany the other. Old man Blaine had worked 
this scheme, over which many a tough trader shook his 
head. Robert Henry, the man who had been chosen to 
go with young Mostyn, had, the day before the start, dropped 
out, electing Thomas Blaine to take his place, seeing that, 
having drawn and won in the lottery for going, he had the 
right to name a substitute. 

“ You’ll go, I tell you, Tom,” old Blaine had said 
firmly when the boy protested that he wasn’t going 
with Mostyn. “ It’s cost me fifty pounds to buy off Henry, 
and-” 
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Henry groped for his father’s hand. He knew that, rough 
man of the wilds though his father was, he was yet one 
of nature’s gentlemen, who bore no ill-will against his 
fellows, and had for years grieved over the antagonism of 
the Blaines. 

“ Tnanks, dad,” he muttered. " I'll go, surely, and if 
the feud isn’t ended when I come back, it won’t be my 
fault.” 

Altogether, therefore, when Henry Mostyn and Thomas 
Blaine cracked their thongs above the heads of the huskies, 
as they parted company with the other trains, there was 
the making of drama of the wild places, where men fought 
with the gloves off, and, primitive-souled, cared for naught 
but themselves ; while, on the other hand, there was the 
opportunity for the fashioning of a friendship which should 
sweep away years-old animosities, and stand firm through 
the years to come. 

" Up, Blacknose I ” cried Henry to the leader of the dogs 
drawing his sleigh. 

Blacknose was a fine 
wolf-dog, white as 
snow except for the 
black nose which gave 
him his name, and 
never had man a 
more faithful chum 
than young Mostyn 
had in this beast— 
part wolf, part dog. 

Now he broke into a 
longer stride, and set 
the pace for the other 
dogs who, straining at 
their harness, bowled 
the heavy sleigh, 
loaded with blankets 
and trade goods of 
all descriptions, over 
the hard snow at a 
pace which the other sleighs found it difficult to keep up 
with. Mostyn’s sleigh was in the van. Then came four in 
the care of the Indians, and after those, Blaine’s. One of 
the sleighs carried the bulk of the provisions, each of the 
others having some as well; for it was realised that the 
journey out to the Nelson River, at the point where an 
affluent ran down from Reindeer Lake, would take several 
weeks, after which there would be the long wait for spring 
in the frozen wastes. 

The biting winl, blowing from the north, cut through 
the warm furs of the travellers, slashed across their faces 
like whip-lashes ; but they were used to this, and the 
rigours of the winter held no terrors for them. There was 
little enough of excitement during that first day, and 
Mostyn’s mind was mostly filled with thoughts of the 
great venture on to which he had spurred the traders 
at the Fort. 

Night came, and Henry, leaping off his sleigh, called a 
halt; thereupon the men fell to work, hastily throwing 
up a wind-break—a wall made of snow—digging down below 
the surface to the moss, which served both for bed and for 
fuel, and then dogs and men took shelter behind the wall. 
The Indians, when this was done, built a fire out of the 
moss they had found and the wood they had chipped 
from stunted trees, dotted about here and there. Over 
this earthen pots were placed, and very soon the air was 
filled with the appetising smell of cooking food. 

While some of the Indians attended to this, the rest, 
with Mostyn and Blaine, fed the dogs, and looked them 
over for signs of foot-sore or frost-bite. When this was 
done, they went back to the fire. Then came supper, for 
which all had excellent appetites. 

” Good travelling, Mostyn ! ” 

Henry looked up, rather astonished at the tone in 
Blaine’s voice; it was positively cheerful, and held a hint 
of friendliness. 

” You're right,” he said, not a little glad at the suggestion 
conveyed that Blaine did not intend to allow ill-feeling 


to mar the expedition. “ If we can keep that up, we’ll 
make the Lake in about a fortnight, and the Nelson 
a couple of days after, which will mean we shall miss the 
hard winter travelling.” 

“ If we don’t miss that, we’ll have a stiff time,” Blaine 
answered. " Meant to tell you before, Mostyn—er, Henry." 
He hesitated just a moment after using the Christian name 
and Henry said nothing then, but noted the change im¬ 
mediately and was glad. ” But,” Blaine went on, “just 
before we left the fort Hawk Eye there came in and said that 
he had heard that a party of the North-West men had left 
Fort William over a month ago and were heading for Nelson 
just below the Reindeer, while several other parties had 
also gone out farther afield. I don’t know what father 
said at that meeting, Henry, but I reckon you spoke 
the truth : the Company’ll go to the dogs unless some¬ 
thing’s done, and——” 

“ We’re trying to do something, Tom,” said Henry, 

speaking familiarly, 
after the example set 
by his companion. 
“ But, say, if we hit 
the trail of those 
North-West men and 
run against them, 
there’s likely to be 
trouble. Dad told me 
that they’re deter¬ 
mined to get the trade, 
and have enlisted all 
sorts of men — men 
who stick at nothing ; 
several of them are 
Hudson traders and 
trappers, who’ve been 
bought over because 
they know the 
Indians well and' can 
influence them.” 

” Dirty traitors,” snapped Blaine. “ Wait till we meet 
’em and the$ make trouble ! I’m going to turn in now,” 
and, rolling himself up in his blanket, he threw himself 
down in the shelter of the snow wall; the rest, with the 
exception of the Indian left to keep the first watch, follow¬ 
ing his example shortly afterwards. 

Mostyn, lying looking up at the stars that night, had 
much food for thought in what Blaine had told him about 
the rival Company’s men. This meant a race to the 
Nelson, and he was thankful that he had the best dogs 
that the fort held. 

Henry’s thoughts swung back over the years which 
held the story—so full of romance and adventure—as 
told him by his father, who had met the most famous 
traders in the old days of the Hudson Bay Company— 
the story which told of how the great Company had been 
formed in 1670. Two Frenchmen, Radisson and Gros- 
elliers by name, had been fur traders for France down 
south, operating from the St. Lawrence, and, after having 
blazed the trail through boundless forest and seemingly 
unending prairie, had been disgusted at the reward of 
contempt meted out to them. Thereupon they had gone to 
England by the persuasion of Sir Robert Carr, then British 
Commissioner in the New England Colonies. 

” They are the best present I can make to his Majesty,” 
Carr had written to Lord Arlington in 1665, after he had 
heard what these two men of France had to tell of the 
inexhaustible resources of fur. So to England they went 
Prince Rupert was interested in them, and by his influence 
a couple of ships were fitted out to go a-voyaging to Hudson 
Bay. Radisson, in the “ Eagle,” was driven back by a 
terrific storm, but Groselliers, in the "Nonsuch,” came 
to James Bay on September 29, 1668, and, on the River 
Nemisco, a fort called Rupert" was built. When, the 
following June, the “ Nonsuch ” sailed lor England, she 
was loaded with pelts. 

The result was so gratifying to the royal patron that 
he formed a company, to which King Charles II. granted 
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a charter, incorporating it as the " Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay,” 
securing to them the sole trade and commerce of "all 
those seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, 
in whatsoever latitude they shall be, that lie within the 
entrance of the straits commonly called Hudson’s Straits, 
together with all the lands and territories upon the countries, 
coasts and confines of the seas, bays, etc., aforesaid, 
that are not already actually possessed by or granted to 
any of our subjects, or possessed by the subjects of any 
other Christian prince or state.” 

In addition to the lordship, the legislative, judicial 
and executive power within these vague limits (which 
the Hudson Bay Company eventually accepted as meaning 
all lands watered by streams flowing into Hudson Bay), 
the corporation was given the right to ” the whole and 
entire trade and traffic to and from all havens, bays, 
creeks, rivers, lakes and seas into which they shall find 
entrance or passage by water or land out of the territories, 
limits or places aforesaid.” The first 
settlements in the country which was 
thus given to the Hudson Bay Company 
and was to be known as Rupert’s Land, 
were made on James Bay and at 
Churchill and Hayes Rivers; but it 
was a long time before there was any 
advance into the interior. 

From the very commencement there 
had been conflict between the French¬ 
men around Montreal and the English 
on the shores of the great Bay ; time 
after time the forts had been attacked 
and captured, only to be recaptured. 

Rival traders warred grimly in the 
great wild wastes. Indians were intri¬ 
gued with, but all the while the Hudson 
Bay Company was making huge profits. 

Naturally, there were those at home 
who looked with envy upon the 
thriving trade and wished to find an 
opportunity to share the prosperity. 

Ingenious folk thought they had found 
that opportunity, and an attempt was 
made in the English Parliament to 
deprive the Hudson Bay Company of 
its monopoly on the ground that it 
had not used its charter, having failed 
to penetrate into the country. That 
was in 1749, and it had acted as a 
spur to the Hudson Bay Company for 
a while. But time slipped by and 
slackness came again ; and meanwhile 
Canada had been ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763, and the fur-traders 
of that country, most of them free 
lances, had eventually joined together and formed the 
North-West Fur Company of Montreal. Never was there 
such fierce rivalry as existed between these two companies, 
and the Hudson Bay Company, seemingly, was losing its 
ascendancy. It was this which had aroused Henry Mostyn, 
and the complaint of those in far-off England, voiced by 
Captain Corrington, had served to inflame his enthusiasm 
for the Company of which he was so proud to be a 
servant. Hence his youthful outspokenness and his in¬ 
sistence on something being done to save the reputa¬ 
tion and to ensure the prosperity of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

And when he reviewed the happenings of the past few 
hours, and what had been the result, he was not sorry 
that he had raised his voice. In his heart he was resolved 
that the Hudson Bay Company should rise supreme from 
the struggle. 

He was up betimes next morning, and during break¬ 
fast spoke to Blaine about the matter. 

“ Tom,” he said seriously, “ I’ve been thinking. The 
North-West men, although they started a month before 
us, have farther to go ; but, even at that, it will be a race 


between us. I suggest we start early every morning and 
keep on till after sundown. We must get to the Nelson 
first.” 

" All right, Henry,” Blaine replied, ” I'm with you in 
whatever you want to do." 

It was agreed, therefore, to press the journey,' and for 
over a fortnight the sleighs slithered along, over frozen 
swamps, ice-covered rivers, until they came to a rocky- 
barren country, where the going was hard. In that 
fortnight, some hundred and eighty miles had been covered 
without any unforeseen incident, or anything to mar 
progress. True, it had been rigorous travelling, because 
the wind was nearly all the time against them, and at 
night, since the snow was so solidly frozen that it was im¬ 
possible to throw up wind-breaks, the white men and 
their Indian companions had to sleep unsheltered from 
the biting north snap. They did not mind for themselves 
so much as for their dogs, who, poor beasts, stood or lay 
throughout the cold nights ; the best that could be done 
for them was to pile the sleighs to 
windward and behind these the dogs 
got what shelter they could. 

Now, entering into the rocky barren 
country, the difficulties . increased ; 
before, there had been some small deer 
which the Indians had killed and so 
provided fresh meat; and there had 
also been trees, from the wood of 
which fires were built to cook and 
give needed warmth. But now the 
game was lacking, there were no 
trees, the way was difficult, and the 
sleighs bumped and dragged heavily 
on the dogs, so that the men had to 
harness themselves and help in the 
dreadful task. 

“ See, moose go this way 1 "—Eagle’s 
Claw pointed to the double row of 
crescent marks on the hard snow— 
'* Meat, brother I ” 

“ What do you say, Tom ? ’’ Henry 
queried of Blaine. " Shall we go 
after it ? Judging by the signs it’s 
only a mile or so in front of us, and 
as the' dogs are pretty well done 
for to-day we might give them a 
rest.” 

’’ Just as you like, Henry,” was 
Blaine’s reply. 

“Come on, then,” said the young 
leader. " You, Hawk lyye and Red 
Cloud, stay mind the dogs, and get 
a fire going. We get fresh meat to¬ 
night 1 ” 

The two Indians grunted assent, 
and together Mostyn, Blaine, and Eagle’s Claw, who 
went by virtue of the fact that he had picked up the 
trail of the moose, set off in their snow-shoes over the 
white ground. 

" Hcem big bull,” grunted Eagle’s Claw, after they 
had been going for some while and had covered about 
three miles. He pointed to the marks, which were sunken 
deep. 

" Then we’ll get plenty of meat,” was Henry’s reply. 
” It’s a good job he’s running into the wind, else we’d never 
catch him. Hallo! Where’s the trail ? " 

The way till then had lain along smooth ground, and 
just before had led up a hill, on the face of which the trail 
was clearly marked. They were now, however, standing 
on the edge of a shelf of rock, where the marks ended 
abruptly, and the hill fell away sharply. 

Down on to his knees went the Indian, working back 
and forth looking for the lost trail, but not finding it. 

” Moose jump ! ’’ he said at last. “ We go back round 
hill,” and, striking down the hill again, knowing the others 
would follow, he led them to the very foot of the hill and, 
racing on in advance, endeavoured to find the trail on the 


/or ©tbers! 

OF bare great gifts, 0 cheerful 
heart 1 

they travellers need you—play 
your part 1 
Keep smiles on lips: steep roads are 
long 

Without a Jest, or laugh, or song I 
You have great gilts, 0 cheerful heart. 
Then—play your part I 

You have grand share in all that's 
good, 

0 spirit ol true brotherhood I 
Stretch comrade-hands to help the 
weak: 

To lalterers, of courage speak I 
You have grand share in all that’s 
good- 

Show—brotherhood I 

You have vast strength, 0 plucky soul I 
The cowards watch you—set your goal 
As all lhai’j brave and great and One, 
Unseen or in the battle-line I 
You have vast strength, 0 plucky soul 1 
Gain Sod’s good goal I 

LILLIAN SABD. 
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suo#, which, at this part, was as hard and glossy as ice. 
But, though there were no marks on the ground, amongst 
the small stumpy shrubs were signs clear as the day to 
Eagle’s Claw, and Mostyn and Blaine, now quite half a 
mile behind him, heard his call and hastened forward. 
Meanwhile the Indian was racing on, and presently came 
to where the snow-trail lay disclosed again. It led straight 
across a wide stretch of even country, towards a wood, 
and Eagle’s Claw knew that in all probability the moose 
was going there for the night. Impetuous, with the urge 
of the hunter sweeping through him, the red man went on, 
not waiting for his companions to come up with him, and 
yet knowing they would follow, guided by the trail left 
by his snow-shoes. 

He was now on the edge of the wood, and turning for 
a brief moment, saw Mostyn and Blaine coming along in 
wide sweeping movements; then he went into the wood, 
slithered along between the trees for some distance, and 
well-nigh fell over the recumbent form of the great beast, 
which he had been tracking these past three hours over 
fifteen miles. 

Eagle’s Claw sprang back, for he had not been expecting 
this, and as he did so, the great moose scrambledto its feet; 
but before it could get erect the Indian had raised his musket. 
The bark of it awoke the echoes in the stillness, and the 
moose, with a cough of rage, was on its feet, charging down 
at the red man, whose aim had not been true for the spot 
just behind the head, with the result that the heavy ball 
had plunged into the animal’s flank, only serving to anger 
him. 

With head down, the moose came stamping towards 
Eagle’s Claw, who, chagrined at his failure, leaped nimbly 
to one side, dodging behind a tree, where he reloaded his 
piece. Even while he was ramming the shot home, the 
moose swept round, coming up behind the tree; and the 
Indian, turning, saw the brute at the charge again. 
Before ever he could fire, however, the animal was upon 
him, his wide-spreading antlers catching the musket, 
sending it flying into space and the Indian down to his 
knees. 

For all the terror of the moment, Eagle's Claw was not 
scared, but, drawing his long, keen-edged knife, gave 


an upward thrust at his antagonist, slashing it at the 
throat. With another enraged cry the moose stamped the 
ground, seeming to be determined to trample his enemy 
underfoot; but the Indian was not there. Even as he drew 
back his knife, he had wriggled from under the towering 
monster, and brave man that he was, raced to where his 
musket lay, then stood waiting for a further onslaught. He 
scorned to flee, after all that had happened; quickly seeing to 
the priming of his piece, he raised it to his shoulder; but 
even as he fired, the moose, with a cry of pain and rage, 
was upon him. The Indian’s shot went high above the 
animal, and for the second time the red man staggered.back, 
almost tumbling to the ground, but yet, with wits working 
quickly, Side-stepping so that his opponent went charging 
past. And at that moment a shot rang out. Eagle's 
Claw heard a bellow of pain, looked sharply round, and 
saw the moose lying on the ground, with the blood 
from a wound in the neck dyeing the snow red, while 
towards it Mostyn came racing, with 1 a shout of glee on 
his lips. 

" Just in time, I reckon, brother,” the white man said. 
" I saw your gun go up as the beast came at you, and 
thought you were surely done. . Thank goodness, you 
weren’t I” 

" Eagle’s Claw thanks his white brother for that," said 
the red man, and then made no other reference to Mostyn’s 
shot in the nick of time—the shot that he knew had probably 
saved his life. 

" Why, look here, -Tom," Henry cried, as Blaine, who 
had been outstripped by his comrade, came up, " this has 
been a fight between antlers and knife,” and he pointed 
to the great slash made by the red man’s knife. *’ Come, 
tell us about it,” he turned to Eagle’s Claw, and, reluctantly 
and very briefly, the Indian recounted the story of what 
had happened in those few minutes. 

"Meat last long time!” he said simply, when he had 
finished, and set to work to skin the brute, while Henry 
and Blaine assisted him to cut off the choicest portions. 
Then, when the evening was drawing in, the three men 
began the long march back to camp, where they received a 
fine welcome, and had a good meal of the freshly killed 
meat. 


CHAPTER III. 

THB UNPARDONABLE SIN. 



was a good thing for the 
travellers that the moose 
had been caught, for it was 
the last game they saw, and 
they conserved the meat 
during the days that fol¬ 
lowed as they went on 
through the barren lands. 
Every day was much as another 
—the long journey, small meals, 
cheerless camps—though for¬ 
tunately, for a while, nothing 
happened to disturb the traders. 

Then came a day when, having 
mounted a steep pass, and being in the descent, Mostyn’s 
sleigh, catching on a boulder, pitched him headlong down 
the precipice which they were skirting. 

With a shout of alarm, Henry went flying into space, 
the sleighs behind him pulling up instantly to avoid crashing 
into the piled up sleigh from which the leader had been 
hurled. There was a rush of men on snow-shoes, Blaine 
leading, and not a man of them but expected to see Mostyn 
lying a huddled heap in the gorge below. 

Instead, they saw him clinging desperately to a stunted 
growth, which had found bare sustenance on the rocky 
mountain side. On his face agony was written, and it 
was evident to the men above him that he could not hold 
on very long. 


Eagle's Claw, the Chippewayan, who drove the sleigh 
immediately behind Mostyn and was a faithful henchman 
of the young trader, dashed back to his sleigh, flung packs 
hither and thither, found what he sought, and rushed back 
to the little band which was still wondering what was to 
be done. 

" Queeklee ! ” he cried. "Me go breeng heem I ” and 
even while they looked at him he was fastening the rope 
round his armpits. They saw his intention, and fell to 
immediately, so that in a few moments Eagle’s Claw was 
ready. " Heem rock hold,” he cried, pointing to a big 
boulder, round which one end of the rope was made fast, 
and then, with Blaine looking over the edge and the other 
three red men hanging on to the life-line, Eagle’s Claw 
eased himself over the edge of the precipice, and, when the 
moment to do so came, let go. 

” Now 1 ” shouted Blaine, and inch by inch the men let 
out the rope, working according to the shouted instructions 
of Blaine, who saw the manner of Eagle’s Claw’s descent. 
There was little fear of the rope breaking, for it was made 
of stout thong, as also was the second rope that the red man 
had in his hand, the loose end of which was also coiled round 
the great boulder up above. 

The precipice stood up sheer, and no man could have 
scaled it, least of all a man with a sprained ankle. Henry, 
lying there in agony, felt the tears come into his eyes as he 
saw Eagle’s Claw come swinging down on the rope and 
realised what his intention was. 
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“Eagle'* Claw, drawing hia long, keen-edged knife, gave an upward thrust at hi* antagonist, slashing it at the throat, 

(See page 342.) 
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The Indian alighted on a ledge just above the point where 
Mostyn hung, and shouting out to those above to hold on, 
quickly got to work. Bending over on the narrow ledge, 
and only prevented from falling by the rope round him, he 
hung perilously, head downwards, and hitched his second 
rope under Mostyn’s arms. 

“ Soon up,” he said simply, as he proceeded to fasten 
the knot. 

“ Thank you, O brother,” was all that Mostyn said ; he 
knew that one did not have to make a great show of thanks 
with these red men, and he knew that Eagle’s Claw wpuld be 
annoyed if he should do so. 

Having made sure that the knot would hold, the Indian 
signed to Blaine, who was still looking down the precipice, 
and a second or so later Mostyn felt himself being drawn 
up and up. Round and round the rope spun him, and to 
avoid being crushed against the side he had to stretch out 
his hands and hold himself off. 

“ Why on earth doesn't Blaine tell them to go slower ? ” 
he muttered, and hailed the youth above. “ Take it easier, 
Tom I I’ll be brained on these jutting rocks 1 ” 

Without a word to him, Blaine turned and called out to 
the Indians, and immediately the up-going Mostyn noticed 
the difference. As for Blaine, he scowled. Deep in his 
heart he had been/ hoping that Mostyn was too dazed to be 
able to call out at all. He purposely did not warn the 
Indians ; for the young trader, judging that this was the time 
to play his cards, had hoped that what Mostyn feared 
might happen I For, during all those days of apparent 
friendliness, Blaine had been nursing old grievances and had 
been plotting to bring about the failure which he and his 
father intended should fall upon Mostyn. 

“ This will save suspicion ever falling on me,” was Blaine’s 
first thought when he saw Henry fly over the edge. “ I can 
turn back, and vow that it was impossible to go any farther.” 

Then, when Eagle’s Claw so gallantly came to the rescue, 
Blaine's hope had been that Mostyn would be dashed to 
pieces against the rock, and he had told the Indians to 
pull quickly. 

And now he was frustrated. In face of Mostyn’s warn¬ 
ing he had to ease up, although, had it not been for Eagle’s 
Claw, Blaine might not have done so. The truth was that 
he was afraid of Eagle’s Claw, who, he knew, was devoted 
to" Mostyn, and Blaine’s great anxiety all through was 
how to deal with the Indian. He dared not resort to open 
murder, either of the red man or of Mostyn ; for he knew, 
if he did that, the vengeance of the Hudson Bay men 
would follow him wherever he went. He was relying upon 
subtler methods than that. 

Mostyn’s head appeared above the edge, and, hiding 
his chagrin, Blaine assisted him on to the pass. When 
this was' done, Eagle’s Claw was hauled up. A quick 
examination of Mostyn’s leg revealed the fact that he had 
sprained his ankle. Eagle’s Claw, with rough skill, soon 
attended to it, while the others turned their attention to 
the overturned sleigh, got it righted, and then came back 
for orders. 

Blaine, who had now, by Mostyn’s instructions, taken 
command, told them to lift the injured youth on to the 
hindmost sleigh, Blaine himself travelling on Mostyn’s 
in the van, with his own leader in the train. 

“Go ahead!” said Mostyn pluckily. "I can keep 
Blacknose on the trail after you, never fear 1 ” And so 
the sleighs went on their way down the tortuous path, 
and out on more level ground, though still all was as barren 
as a desert. Henry, lying on his sleigh, was in agony; 
but he was grimly determined to see the thing through, 
and, after all, there was not much else to do, with the Fort 
well-nigh two hundred miles behind. 

“ I’ll be quite well before the spring,” he muttered 
between clenched teeth, in his mind’s eye seeing the great 
gathering of Indians as they came down the Nelson with 
the heavily laden canoes, and the rapid bartering of pelts 
for blankets, tobacco, knives and what not. 

He was thinking of all this when, with much slipping 
along the hard frozen surface, the dogs came to a stand¬ 
still. Henry had been lying down, guiding the dogs by 


his voice, BlacWnose obeying immediately every shouted 
command, and the other animals responding to the leader’® 
call upon them—-and, as he lifted his head, Mostyn saw 
that the sleighs in front had also come to rest. 

“ We’ll camp down now for the night, Henry,” called 
Blaine, as he jumped off his sleigh. “We’ll get some shelter 
behind these rocks,”, and he waved his hand towards the 
huge boulders lying all about. 

For the next half hour all was bustle as the red men 
saw to the dogs, placing them behind the rocks, and then 
turning to the work of building a tiny fire, as big as \yas 
possible with the few sticks they could find. Eagle’s 
Claw came along to Mostyn, lifted him ofi the sleigh, and 
then helped him along to the natural wind-break where 
the fire glowed cheerfully, for all it was so small. 

Blaine, afraid that he might have revealed that after¬ 
noon mpre than he intended, was affability itself, and his 
white companion was not a little grateful to him for hi* 
tenderness when seeing to the injured ankle. 

“ ’Tis bad fortune, Tom,” Henry said glumly while this 
was proceeding. “ Thank goodness, we shall not be many 
days before we reach the River ! ” 

”'T don’t know about that, Henry,” Blaine answered. 
“ You see, comrade, we’re in the worst part of the country 
now. Red Cloud ”—referring to one of the Indian guides— 
" Red Cloud says that between here and the Reindeer 
Lake there’s no trail, and that he only of our Indians 
knows the way ; and it's stark, man, stark of food. And 
we haven’t much left! ” 

" And we haven’t tasted fresh meat for over ten days 1 ” 
muttered Henry. "The dogs must be feeling hungry 
too. And I thought we came away with sufficient. 
Wasn’t everything on the stores sleigh when you looked 
over it ? ” ’ 

" It was,” said Blaine. ” But I’ve just been looking 
over it, and we must have lost a lot travelling over those 
mountains, though I didn't notice it.” 

" Then you should have done 1 ” exclaimed Henry 
angrily. ,It was the first time since they had set out that 
he had complained of anything, but this—this was really 
serious. Everything depended upon the stores. " You 
were bringing up immediately’ behind the stores sleigh 
then,” Mostyn went on. 

" I know,” said Blaine, and he looked extremely penitent. 
••I-" 

" How long will the grub we’ve got last out ? ” Henry 
demanded curtly. 

" I reckon about six days, going on short rations, 
and-” 

“ It will take us how long to get to the Lake ? ” the other 
pressed. Despite his pain, he was all attention now; he 
saw that the success of his expedition depended on seeing 
this matter right, and reaching the Lake, where the forests 
would no doubt provide food. 

" Red Cloud reckons about a fortnight at the least.” 
Blaine told him. " No, wait a minute, Henry,” as he saw 
his companion about to speak. “ Wait a minute I After 
we’ve had supper, I’m going back along the trail to see if 
I can find any of the missing packs.” 

"Don’t be a fool! ” cried Henry. "You’ll never find 
any, and besides, it’s going to snow in an hour or two. 
Look over there! " / And he pointed to the heavy cloud¬ 
bank to the north. 

" I don’t care,” said Blaine firmly. ” It’s my fault 
and I’m going. Red Cloud and Tonka will come with me, 
and we’ll take the biggest sleigh—we can empty it for the 
present. Anyway, it’s only a matter of a few miles; we’ll 
be back by mid-day to-morrow.” 

Mostyn did his utmost to persuade Blaine not to go 
on the foolhardy trip back along the trail, but nothing 
would, make the latter swerve from his determination, 
and, in his secret heart, Henry admired him for it—it was 
much about the same as he himself would have done, 
had he been so’ culpable. 

Supper over, Blaine chose the freshest of the dogs— 
picking amongst others Blacknose, who, however, when 
harnessed, seeing that his master was not going with 
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him, refused to take to the 
collar, despite all the coaxing 
and threatening of Blaine. 

" Come up, you dirty-nosed 
brute,” exclaimed Blaine at 
last, advancing towards the 
dog. Mostyn, lying on his 
blanket, saw his comrade lift 
his whip, saw the anger on his 
face, and called out quickly : 

” Drop that, Tom 1 ” 

It was as much a warning 
as a threat—which, however, 

■ Blaine did not heed ; and ere 
the whip descended, Blacknose, 
held though he was by the 
harness, leaped as far as he 
could, and it was far enough 
to send Blaine jumping back 
before the snarling brute. 

His harsh treatment of dogs 
was one of the things for which 
Henry had always detested 
Blaine, and now that he had 
dared to raise the whip in 
anger against Blacknose, the 
boy could not suppress his 
anger. 

“ If you ever raise a whip 
to him again, I’ll—I’ll thong 
you 1 ” he cried, raising himself 
on his elbow. " Take him off; 
he'll never go with you now 1 ’’ 

There was that in Henry’s 
voice which made Blaine turn 
white with fury 

“ You can take your vicious 
hound,” he cried, " I wouldn’t 
drive him for a load of pelts ; 

and, as for you—you-” He 

pulled himself up sharp, fear¬ 
ing lest he should betray that 
which was in his mind, and 
turning to Eagle’s Claw called 
out : " Get this brute out of 
the harness, and put my leader 
in.” 

Released from the collar, 

Blacknose stood still for a 
second or so, and then seemed 
about to spring at Blaine; a 
word from Henry, however, 
brought him up quickly, and 
he trotted over to his master 
and shoved his muzzle in his 
face. 

' ‘ Quiet 1 Blacknose, quiet 1 ” 

Henry said, stroking the cold 

head, and the dog lay down beside him, though he kept 
his eyes upon the man who had dared to raise the whip 
at him. 

The red man had lifted a large portion of the packs off 
the biggest sleigh, to which the dogs were now harnessed, 
and with a curt ” Good night 1 ” Blaine flicked his whip, and 
with the two Indians sitting behind him started the dogs at 
a steady trot 

Mostyn lay listening to the tinkling of the bells, which 
gradually died away in the distance, and then, when there 
was nothing else to listen to, he rolled himself up in his 
blanket and, with a cheery ” Good night 1 ” to Eagle’s Claw 
and Hawk Eye, went off to sleep 

The first watch that night was kept by Eagle's Claw, 
who, at midnight, surrendered the post to Hawk Eye. In 
less than two minutes Eagle’s Claw was fast asleep, to 
jump up with a start—he did not know how long after¬ 
wards-awakened by something which he knew ought not' 
to be. 


With ■ shout of alarm, Henry went flying into space.” (Seepage 342.) 


And he saw Hawk Eye just about to spring on to one 
of the sleighs, to which more than its share of dogs was 
harnessed. 

With a shout of alarm and wonder, Eagle’s Claw bounded 
from his blanket towards Hawk Eye, who, turning quickly, 
made a movement with his right hand, and, in the fitful 
light given off by the fire, Henry, waking at the Indian’s 
shout, saw something glitter. 

“ Look out! ” he cried, but he was too late. Eagle’s Claw 
had flung himself at Hawk Eye—to fall back with an 
exclamation of pain. The other red man’s blade had caught 
him in the right shoulder at the same time as, with a quick 
movement, his left leg had gone up and the knee been 
planted in the pit of Eagle Claw’s stomach. Down went 
the unfortunate Indian with a groan, and, before he could 
pick himself up, Hawk Eye had leaped on to the sleigh, 
and using his whip lavislily, was driving the dogs at full pelt 
over the snow, heading through the darkness in the direction 
taken by Blaine some hours earlier. 
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Mostyn had watched the scene in amazement, and, 
forgetting his ankle, made to rise and go to the as¬ 
sistance of his red comrade, only to fall back with a 
groan. 

“ Hawk Eye ! Hawk Eye 1 ” he cried then, " what’s this 
mean ? ” 

For answer, the Indian, who was then some yards away, 
•called back jeeringly : 

“ I go where food is I " 

And the night rang with his laugh. 

Eagle’s Claw was by this time on his feet again, and, 
despite the pain of his wound, from which the blood was 
pouring, began to run after the rapidly moving sleigh, 
which was now lost in the darkness. No sound of jingling 
bells came, for Hawk Eye had carefully and quietly taken 
every one off the dogs. But the keen hearing of Eagle’s 
Claw took him along the trail of the sleigh, and he ran for 
well nigh a mile, unheeding the calls which Mostyn sent 
after him. 

Going like the wind, yet silently as the grave, he came up 
to the sleigh, made a wide detour so that he should come 
abreast the man in front of it, and then bore down straight 
for it. Not before he was within a yard did Hawk Eye see 
him, and then he was too late. With a shout Eagle’s Claw 
sprang high into the air, to descend with a thump upon the 
sleigh, his arms, as he fell, encircling Hawk Eye. The 
suddenness of the attack took the traitor by surprise, and 
the two men went headlong off the sleigh on to the hard 
ground. Then, while the dogs were racing away, the men 
fought hard and long, grimly as only the red men can fight. 
Neither spoke a word; it was a silent battle. Ordinarily 
the men were well matched ; but, owing to the loss of blood 
and the run after the sleigh, Eagle’s Claw was no match 
for his opponent, though he put up a gallant fight. Both 
were using their knives now, for Mostyn’s faithful red man 
knew that this was no matter for easy dealing with, but 
real earnest, a matter of life and death for him and his 
master. 


although he had been used to bear almost infinite pain, 
to grimace and twinge whenever he moved it, the Indian 
scrambled to his feet, the events through which he had 
passed in the night hours coming back to him slowly. 

His first thought was for Mostyn, and, without even 
staying to bind up the wounded arm, or to think of what 
might be the cause of the dreadful pain in his back. Eagle’s 
Claw began to move up and down, trying to pick up the 
trail. The snow must have been falling for some time, for 
there w r as a covering over everything, but the red man 
scraped away the 6oft new snow, seeking the marks of 
the sleigh’s runners, which he hoped would not yet have 
disappeared. But he found them not. They had been 
erased by the softer, wetter snow. For over fifty yards 
Eagle’s Claw scraped away the snow with his left hand, 
scraped it from a wide stretch, though he had a fair 
idea, now that he remembered everything, that the fight 
had taken place in the very tracks of the sleigh, and that 
he and his foe had not. even in their circling, gone far 
aside. 

When he found his search in vain in one direction, 
the Indian went back to where he had started from, and 
began the same work in the other direction. Yet no sign of 
the sleigh’s trail did he find, but instead—here and there— 
patches of red under the top snow. 

And he knew that he was picking up the trail of his own 
blood—the blood which had flowed from his wounded 
shoulder as he ran. 

Then he began a dreadful journey. He did not know 
how far he had come from the camp, and, for one thing, he 
had to remember the wide detour he had made.' Painfully, 
slowly, he crawled over the snow, sweeping it away 
with his uninjured hand, picking up here and there the 
red trail. Loss of blood and the hours of exposure, however, 
had told on Eagle’s Claw more than he realised, and after 
about half an hour of this labour, in which he had covered 
but a hundred yards or so, he began to feel weary—wanted 

to lie down and sleep for ever 


After the first few minutes 
of the contest, Hawk Eye 
managed to wrench himself 
free of his foe, and then began 
a fight in the darkness, the 
two men creeping round and 
round, each waiting for the 
chance they could not see, but 
hoped to hear, of springing 
in to the attack with his 
keen-edged knife. Only the 
slither of the snow-shoes over 
the snow—the panting of the 
two men—broke the silence, 
until, with an” Ughl ” scarcely 
breathed. Eagle’s Claw sprang 
and drove his blade at Hawk 
Eye. The latter, however, 
was too nimble for him, and 
slipped to one side. Then, 
before Eagle's Claw could 
recover his balance, Hawk 
Eye had flung himself on to 
his back; there was a low cry 
from the other, and down he 
went on to the snow-covered 
ground, the blood dyeing the 
whiteness—the while that 
Hawk Eye, giving him a 
vicious kick, bounded away 
into the night, running like a 
hare after his sleigh. 

When Eagle’s Claw came 
back to consciousness, the 
dawn was breaking, though a 
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—wanted to go to the Hunting 
Grounds of the Brave. 

He dropped down at last, 
and closed his eyes : to come 
round as he felt something 
warm against his cheek, and, 
opening his eyes, saw Black- 
nose standing over him, shov¬ 
ing his muzzle against his face 

Pulling himself together with 
a mighty effort. Eagle’s Claw- 
got upon his feet; even his 
dulled senses told him that he 
was safe now, since Blacknose 
had come. The dog jumped 
up at him with joy, and 
then, very soberly, turned and 
began to trot across the snow. 
The Indian followed him as 
rapidly as he could, staggering 
at every step; and in this 
way did Blacknose lead back 
to the camp the brave red 
comrade of Henry Mostyn. 

A shout of glee greeted 
the appearance of dog and 
man. With a last effort 
Eagle’s Claw dragged himself 
over to where his master lay 
and then fell, exhausted and 
unconscious. 


” That’s better, brother,” 


driving snow-storm hid the 
sky from sight. Aching in 
every limb, and with his right 
arm stiff and causing him, 


"que-E-di” 

Jack (looking through Euclid) : “ On nearly every page it »ayi 
* Q. E. D.’ What dots that mean, granny ? ’ " 

Absent minded grandmother : “Oh, it refers to the food rations, 
I expect, dearie." 


said Henry Mostyn an hour 
afterwards, as the Indian 
opened his eyes. During that 
hour the white youth had been 
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doing his utmost to arouse the Indian, and at last suc¬ 
ceeded, to his great relief. “ That’s better. Now drink 
this," and he held a pannikin of steaming drink which he 
had made over the fire that he had kept going by painfully 
crawling to stunted growths some distance away. 

He watched his comrade while he drank the warming 
food; he did not ask a question about what had happened 
■out there in the night, but he knew, because, while the red 
man slept, he had bound up the ugly wound in the back 
just below the ribs, that there had been a grim struggle, 
.grimmer even than the fight which had left Eagle’s Claw 
with a knife-thrust in his shoulder ; and he knew too that 
the Indian would presently tell him. 

With a grunt, Eagle’s Claw put down the dish. 

“ Me like old squaw,” he said fiercely. “ Me no brave 1 
The North Lands ring with the shame of Eagle’s Claw.” 

He. was silent for a moment or so, and Henry did not 
prompt him. He knew that the Indian was bewailing 
defeat, as he also knew that that defeat meant the loss 
of those dogs and the sleigh, with its burden, which Hawk 
Eye had gone off with. 

“ Me trail Hawk Eye, spring like a lynx, we roll on 
ground, we fight, and Hawk Eye drive heem long knife in 
back—ho keeck me —keeck Eagle’s Claw whose wigwam 
hangs with t'ousand scalps 1” 
i The Indian’s hand clenched and unclenched as he thought 
of it, his eyes gleamed. Mostyn waited patiently, saying 
never a word. 

Then Eagle’s Claw took up the thread of his story, 
and told Henry of all that had happened, right up to the 
time when he sank a second time in the snow, and woke 
to find Blacknose licking his 
face. 

“ Then heem bring me back,” 
the Indian finished up, “ but 
Hawk Eye, he gone and Eagle’s 
Claw no can stop hlem 1 ” 

" But you tried, brother,” 
said Henry quietly, as he 
reached out his hand and 
gripped the sound one of the 
Indian. " You tried. It is not 
your fault. But listen, brother. 


Br CONSTANCE 

Y OU sleep in Palestine, 

Fallen in England’s wars. 

And over you winds stir and moon¬ 
beams shine. 

And unfamiliar stars. 

It seems but yesterday 
I listened, rapt, while you 
Told me of Sultans—Bagdad's glimmering 
walls— 

And things crusaders do. 

* 

Of Paynim, and the creed 
Of brave and gentle knight. 

Of hosts that swept against the infidel 
To break a lance for Right. 



There is something in this that is worse than the treachery 
of Hawk Eye. After you raced like the hare after Hawk 
Eye and would not come though I called you loudly, I 
went down in a swoon, having tried to hobble after you, 
fool that I was! When I came round, it was within an 
hour of dawn, and I called you, but got no answer. 
No answer came to me but the echo of my own voice. 
And I knew, brother, that you had not come back, and 
I feared for you. So I called Blacknose and sent him 
seeking you. While he had gone, I built up the fire.” 

Eagle’s Claw looked at him, but said nothing, though he 
was thinking of the agony his young white friend must 
have suffered, dragging himself over the snow. 

“ And then I counted the dogs that remained, and besides 
Blacknose, there are—are—three. When dawn came, some¬ 
thing about the largest sleigh struck me as strange, and 
inspecting it, I found—know you what I found. Eagle’s 
Claw ? ” he demanded. 

“ I know, for I see I ” exclaimed the Indian. ” The 
runners gone 1 ” 

” And, on top of it, brother, I found this,” said Mostyn, 
and he held up a piece of paper, from which he began to 
read:— 

“ * I’ve gone, Mostyn, yon fool, gone, and taken nearly all 
the food, the best of the dogs, and after me Hawk Eye will 
come with most of the others. Those that are left you can do 
with as you like ; but they’ll never get you to Reindeer Lake 
or the Nelson River. I’ve left you piles of trade goods, but 
they’ll do you little good, I think ! As for me, I’m going to 
the North West Company. 'You didn’t know, of course, that 
Red Cloud had led you wrongly ; there is no trail from here to 
the Lake, even if the dogs could take you." 

“ You know what that means, Eagle’s Claw ? ” Henry 
asked. 

” Me know,” the red man answered. “ The white cur 
has left his brother to—to—hark !—the white man has 
left his brother to the wolves I ” 

And from somewhere out behind the 
curtain of snow there came the long-drawn 
howl of a wolf-pack. 


To His 


Father. 

I. SMITH. 

And when I went to school 
Desire more earnest grew 
That I might nerve the 
strong. 

The way crusaders do. 


weak, assist the 


I had your help until 

You marched to fight o’er sea 
In the crusade 'gainst wrong our country 
led, 

'Gainst wrong and tyranny. 


You fell. You knew that I 
Was left alone to wage 
Nfy wars, and from that far-off sacred 
To me for heritage. 


land. 


Your valour and your strength, 

Mercy and faith you threw. 

You watch from Heaven. Oh, may I always live 
The way crusaders do I 
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The King’s Pigeons. 

Feathered Messengers of War and their Duties. 


N' 


’OBODY "does" 
Leyden, in 
Holland, with¬ 
out visiting 
the city hall, a place of 
honour in which is occu¬ 
pied by two stuffed pigeons. Their story is remarkable. 
In 1573 the Spanish Army besieged Haarlem, ultimately 
bringing the defenders of the town to a state of starvation. 
Considering at last that relief was impossible, they were 
about to surrender, when a pigeon shot down from the 
skies, bearing with it the joyful news that the. Prince of 
Orange, at the head of a strong force, was approaching 
the city. So the besieged continued to hold out till, after 
a long and bitter battle outside the town—as a result of 
which the Spaniards were obliged to yield—the victorious 
Prince led his troops into it , and in gratitude for 
their deliverance ( the inhabitants 
preserved the winged messenger, 
and, later, placed it, with a mate, 
in the city hall at Leyden. 

Since those far-off days, pigeons 
have played a great part in war¬ 
fare. Legend connects them with 
Waterloo and the fortunes of the 
great banking-house of Rothschild, 
one of the birds, it is said, con¬ 
veying the tidings of Napoleon's 
overthrow to Meyer Anselm Roths¬ 
child, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and enabling him to make some 
extt’emely successful operations on 
the bourse. During the siege of 
Paris, pigeons were systematically 
used as a means of communication 
between the beleaguered city and 
the outer world. When the Boers 

invested Ladysmith, its gallant defender (General White) 
formulated plans for its relief by pigeon-post. And during 
the Russo-Japanese campaign both belligerents pressed 
winged wireless into use, and great was the service it 
rendered them. 

Early in the great war, therefore, we turned our 
attention to feathered couriers, with the result that we 
established a service which soon proved of inestimable 
value. Before, in the piping days of peace, pigeons had 
been for a time officially recognised in the senior service. 
There was a naval loft on Whale Island, at Portsmouth, 
and communication between the Admiralty and the Fleet 
was maintained by its inmates. But this bore something 
like the same ratio to the present service as the " con¬ 
temptible little army " did to that mighty force which so 
gloriously " carried on " at the noble task it began. 

It was at the suggestion of Col. Dixon that the first pigeon 
service used by England in the war was organised. He 
consulted Mr. A. H. Osman, the well-known expert, and 
within a few months a useful service for carrying messages 
from mine-sweepers to the coast was organised, with Lieut. 
F. Romer, R.N.V.R., in charge. At a later date Mr. Osman 
accepted an honorary commission and organised an extensive 
Home Defence Service, and it; was through this officer's 
instrumentality and organisation that all the pigeons used 
in the various theatres of war were obtained entirely from 
breeders of these valuable birds. The fine work done by the 
birds has proved beyond a doubt that the English long¬ 
distance pigeon is the best in the world. 

There are now three branches of the Pigeon Service, 


By T. W. WILKINSON. 

the chief of which, perhaps, is that attached to the Royal 
Air Force. In the Naval Pigeon Service there have been 
more than 4,000 birds, divided into “ Continuous Service ” 
and "Hostilities only" sections. The one consisted of 
some 1,200 birds belonging to the British Navy, and the 
other of pigeons which were lent by their owners for 
. " hostilities." Some of these patriots joined the Navy, and, 
though they did not go to sea, wore its uniform and assisted 
in the training of the birds. Others, notwithstanding that 
they remained at civil occupations, gave valuable assist¬ 
ance to the Service. For when their birds flew home with 
messages they at oiice telegraphed such messages to the 
authorities, and subsequently returned the winged couriers 
to their collecting-stations at naval bases, whence they 
were again distributed to ships, etc. And all this—and 
more—was done without fee or reward, so anxious were the 
owners to assist the Navy. 

' The training of the King’s pigeons 

for sea work is carried out on the 
usual lines—that is, the birds are 
" tossed " at gradually increasing 
distances from home, till at last 
they can cover 250 miles or more 
at a flight. But some of the 
couriers have to be weaned of 
tendencies tl^t are fatal to effi¬ 
ciency. Occasionally, when one is 
liberated from an airship, he casts 
an eye around, and, noticing a 
big, mysterious something over 
his head, mounts skyward and 
presently alights on the top of the 
envelope, whence he leisurely sur¬ 
veys the waters beneath. Now. 
this will not do. He is wanted to 
dart away with his message, not to 
gaze wonderingly on the prospect 
far below. So speed is put on the aerial craft, and when 
she is " doing " about sixty miles an hour the pigeon is 
swept off his perch. Presumably the shock he thus 
sustains is far from pleasant, because he does not mount 
to the top of the envelope a second time. 

It occasionally happens, again, that a bird is so fond of 
the sea—a consequence, perhaps, of cross-breeding many 
generations back—that only with difficulty can he be 
induced to fly to the land of his birth. When he is released 
from a trawler, he obstinately refuses to go ashore ; in 
fact, he will not leave the ship. And not until certain 
drastic measures have been taken does he reluctantly 
wing his way homeward. 

Still, despite these and other drawbacks, including enemy 
action, a remarkably large proportion of messages are 
safely delivered by feathered couriers. Of about two 
thousand sent by the Naval Branch of the Pigeon Service. 
97 per cent, reached their destination 1 

And what dramas of the sea turn on some messages ! 
Not long since a pigeon delivered one, and immediately 
afterwards fell dead from exhaustion. The message was 
from six airmen who had been adrift in the North Sea 
for four days. Assistance was at. once sent, and the 
unfortunate patrollers were rescued when nearly at the 
last gasp. 

Equally successful was a pigeon’s effort to save life off 
the Scottish coast. While a seaplane was engaged in 
submarine patrol over the North Sea it was compelled to 
descend, owing to engine trouble, about five miles from 
a rocky part of the coast, towards which it was rapidly 
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driven by a heavy sea. Realising their peril, the airmen 
liberated a pigeon carrying an appeal for immediate help. 
It left them at 4 p.m., and at 4.22 p.m. it reached its loft, 
twenty-two miles distant. Assistance was despatched 
immediately, with the result that the rescuers arrived in 
time to save the airmen, who were found clinging to the 
wreckage of their machine. 

Fine, too, was one of the many stirring incidents of 
submarine warfare. Torpedoed at dawn, a British patrol 
sank four minutes 
later, leaving her 
crew struggling in 
the water. But, 
short as had been 
the . interval be¬ 
tween the sinking 
and the explosion, 
the skipper had 
had time to scribble 
a message, attach 
it to the leg of a 
pigeon, and toss 
the bird aloft. In 
departing, it flew 
over the German 
submarine, whence 
shots were fired at 
it, and the crew 
of the smack, then “ h flew over ,he German «“•>- 
buffeting with the marine, whenoe shots were fired at it," 
waves, saw with 

dismay that it was hit. Nevertheless, the pigeon held 
on, only, however, to flutter down on the deck of a trawler 
twelve miles away, bleeding profusely, and minus, also, 
five of its flight-feathers, which had been shot away. The 
skipper of the smack at once unrolled the message, and, 
putting on all the speed he could muster, promptly rescued 
the crew of the sunken vessel. Happily, the pigeon also 
survived. 

For another story of rescue, let us go to a certain sea¬ 
plane station in Flanders. To it one morning flew a pigeon, 
a small aluminium cylinder attached to its leg. Inside 
the cylinder was a slip of very thin paper, on which was 
written-: 

‘ Short shot down. Potvin ? 10 miles N.N.E. 

Nieuport. One Hun down. My tanks shot. 
French T.B.D. on its way. Send fighters. 

“ Graham.” 

Cryptic though this may seem, its meaning was plain 
at a glance to the man who took it from the bird’s leg. 
The sender was Flight-Lieutenant R. Graham, who had 
left early that morning on patrol duty, and who reported 
that he had encountered enemy aircraft; that one of our 
machines, a Short (piloted by, he thought, Flight-Lieutenant 
Potvin), had been shot down ; that a German machine 
also had been brought down ; that shots had pierced his 
own petrol-tanks ; that a French torpedo-boat destroyer 
was approaching ; and that fighting-planes were wanted. 

Only a minute or two later another pigeon reached the 
loft, bearing this message : 

" Short landed O.K. Down 10 N.N.E. Nieuport. 
Potvin ? I shot one down, but he did not crash. 
My tanks are no good. Can’t climb. French 
T.B.D. on its way. Send more fighters quick. 

" Graham." 

Then came a third pigeon, which brought a message 
from another member of the party (Flight Sub-Lieutenant 
L. P. Paine) : 

" Am shot down. Hit in tank radiator. Rogers 
dead. Am unhurt. Please send boat at once. 

" Paine." 

After another interval there arrived a further message, 
written by the same hand : 

" Machine turning over to port. Have jettisoned 
everything. Am on wing tip. Sea calm. 
Machine has seemingly steadied. Nothing in 
sight. I think machine will float a long time. 
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Land ’bus has just made one circuit, but I don’t 
think he saw me. My love to my mother. Tell 
her I am not worrying. If machine sinks, I 
will swim to buoy close to me. Two ships have 
just passed. Rogers was killed at once—wound 
in the head." 

Meanwhile, quickly as all this had happened, two sea¬ 
planes had left the station for the purpose of guiding the 
torpedo-boat destroyer to the spot. They located the 
Short near Nieuport, and nearly at the same moment 
“ spotted" four German torpedo-boat destroyers and a 
U-boat, all of which were evidently bent on succouring the 
enemy airman brought down by Graham. In this they 
probably succeeded, inasmuch as they took in tow the 
German seaplane, and perhaps they also picked up Paine, 
who was not seen on the wing of his machine after an 
enemy destroyer had been alongside. Graham was 
certainly rescued by one of our own patrol-boats, which 
brought home his machine as well. 

Now we will take a station on our north-east coast. A 
big seaplane attached to it finished its anti-submarine 
patrol and swung about, when something happened, and 
down—down it plunged, finally crashing into the sea at 
such an angle that it was practically wrecked. It sank 
into the angry waters like a stricken ship, and all on board 
thought that they and it would descend to the ocean's bed ; 
but at last it stopped, and there was a sigh of relief when 
it was realised that it would go no farther—at any rate, 
for a time. 

Then the pigeon-cage, which was under water, was fished 
out, and somebody withdrew its two occupants. One 
was already dead, and the other—bedraggled and shivering 
with cold—seemed moribund. It was, however, wrapped 
in a woollen muffler which happened to be dry, and 
gradually, to the great joy of the airmen—for their own 
lives depended on the issue—warmth returned to the pdor 
little body. Little by little the flutterings, at first so 
pitifully weak, became stronger, and ultimately, when 
released, it took the air, staggeringly at first, but soon as 
if nothing unusual had happened. 

Away it went, carrying a message for help, which had 
been attached to its leg while it was recovering from its 
submersion. And the rest is told in the concluding sentence 
of the official record : " All of the crew were saved." 

From another station we have a story not without some 

bearing on an 
old problem, 
" How does the 
pigeon find its 
way ?" Owing 
to a thick fog, 
which at a dis¬ 
tance of only 
ten yards 
looked like a 
circular wall of 
cotton-wool, an 
airman was 
obliged to 
descend some 
miles from land. 
He had com- 

. pletely lost his 

The other, bedraggled and shivering bearings. With- 
with cold, seemed moribund.” out th § faintest 

hope of success, 

he decided to liberate a pigeon. As soon as the bird was 
tossed, however, it made oil, and, stranger still, it reached 
its cote safely and expeditiously. 

Connected with yet another station there is a tragedy 
in which a pigeon figured conspicuously. With blood 
streaming from his left eye, the bird fluttered to the ground, 
and then fell, exhausted, utterly worn out. On it was 
found one word : “ Attacked." That this had been hastily 
written by the observer on the machine from which it 
had been liberated was certain. But where was that 
machine ? Nobody knew then, and all that has been 
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discovered since is that it and another British sea¬ 
plane encountered a German patrol of at least six 
machines, and that the two planes belonging to us were 
seen to fall into the sea in flames. The pigeon, which 
has recovered from its wound, is now the pet of the 
station. 

If the Royal Air Force Section of the Pigeon Service shines 
most in such stirring dramas of warfare as these, however, the 
Army birds have, nevertheless, done extremely valuable 
work, since over and over again they have been the means 
of getting bodies of troops out of very tight places. It is 
to these winged messengers that many of our gallant 
soldiers owe their lives; and they know . it, and are 
grateful accordingly. 

In the Army, as in the Navy, the King had some pigeons 
long before the war clouds burst in August, 1914. There 
was a regular Military Pigeon Service, perfected by an 
enthusiastic fancier. Colonel Allatt. But for some reason, 
notwithstanding that it was known that Germany had an 
elaborate system of mobile lofts, this service was disbanded, 
and our present system was founded and built up subse¬ 
quent to the opening of hostilities 

Pigeon-lofts, fixed and mobile, were scattered along 
the back of our front, many of them sandbagged and 
camouflaged with infinite care, and all tended by 
" pigeoniers," who, in their khaki ai)d shrapnel-proof 
helmets, were indistinguishable to the non-military eye 
from the combatants. But all disguise ceased at the 
inanimate parts of the equipment. The sedulous Boche 
paints his birds, that they may the more easily evade t.he 
man with the gun, just as he ingeniously protects them 
from gas. We, however, stop at making the lofts look as 
much like something else as possible. 

And from 
the lofts the 
supply of birds- 
to the line was 
as regular as a 
postal service. 

The pigeons 
were taken up 
in baskets, and 
released in 
pairs, with du¬ 
plicate mes¬ 


sages, so as to double the ordinary chances that a message 
would get through. Even with this precaution, the proba¬ 
bility of success might seem to be small. Indeed, experts 
used to think that pigeons would be useless in the actual 
firing-line, and it was not until the French proved the con¬ 
trary that the idea was abandoned. During one attack our 
Allies received from the trenches by pigeon post as many 
as fifty messages in a day, twelve of them reaching their 
destination in periods ranging from seven to fifteen minutes; 
and in the course of the terrible fighting at Verdun two 
birds each carried seven important messages. There 
was another memorable achievement by a French Army 
pigeon in the course of the operations on the Marne. The 
bird was struck by a fragment of shell, which tore away 
part of one of its claws ; but it struggled gamely home, 
and the message it bore enabled the French command 
effectively to counter an enemy attack. 

As a fact, a large proportion of our birds have passed 
through the inferno without serious mishap. Few have been 
shot dead while flying, and, though a good many have been 
wounded, they have generally reached their cote. No less 
fortunate have been the little messengers as regards gas, 
from the effects of which they have quickly recovered. 

“Pigeoniers,” in truth, have often run more risks than their 
charges, as may be gathered from a bald record in a London 
Gazette list of awards of the Distinguished Conduct Medal : 

" Gunner E. Rolfe, R.G.A., showed conspicuous gallantry 
while accompanying an officer as pigeonier during an attack. 
When one basket of pigeons had been sent off with messages, 
he went back a distance of over a mile, under a heavy 
fire, for another basket, thus enabling his officer to send 
back more information.” 

Cheers, then, for the King’s pigeons 1 For many a year 

their achieve¬ 
ments will be 
gratefully re¬ 
membered in 
mess and bar¬ 
rack-room, on 
the lower as 
well as on the 
quarter - deck, 
and wherever 
merchant sea¬ 
men foregather. 



Hold On! 

Br CHARLBS INGRAM STAN LBY. 

(” Hold on, at whatever price and whatever happens ."—Marshal Foch.) 


H OW they held on I 

There in the thundering track 
With the guns of the foemen 
to hack 

And slash at their living line I 

Men came from the ways where the pine 

Paces through snow to the stars, 

Far on Canadian heights ; 

Came to the fiercest of fights 
From homes 'neath the Austral sky, 
From Scotland, and Ireland, and high 
Wind-swept downland and heath, 
Clouds of our England beneath. 

How they held on I 

There were times when the bravest grew 
Weary, when jests were stilled, * 

And a wide dread darkness filled 
The desolate flats of France I 
Times when the foemen seemed 


Stretched like a wall of rock 
Breaking the strongest shock ; 
Yet—how they never dreamed 
Of yielding to fear—how still 
They with ah iron will 
Shrank from no sacrifice, 

Paid without word the price. 
Saw the broad dark disperse. 
Victory after reverse— 

Since they held on I 

Why was it they 
Stubbornly, sternly, held on ? 
Because if their ranks gave in. 
Good would be crushed by Sin ; 
Because it is right for true 
Soldier his best to do ; 

Because it is hero's aim 
Ever to play the game; 

Because by their holding on 


Might would be overthrown, 

Freedom assured. 

Victory secured— 

So they held on 1 

Boys of the Motherland, 

May we hold on 1 

Darkness may close on our ranks. 

Courage and faith seem gone. 

Yet may we still hold on I 
Facing the bitter blast, 

Setting our teeth till light 
Breaks on withdrawing night. 

Doing our several parts, 

Each in his heart of hearts 
Shrining the spirit of these 
Vho died for us overseas. 

England must shine as she shone_ 

Comrades, hold on 1 
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O NE or two “ Victory ” stamps form a desirable addition 
to a collection—if you can get them. The original 
“ Victory ” war-stamps arrived in this country last 
January, and they came from Siam. As in the case 
of not a few other war issues, their history is interesting. To 
celebrate the Armistice a Thanksgiving Service was held at 
Bangkok on December 2. During that day the Post Office was 
open only for one hour, and-special stamps of nine denomina¬ 
tions were on sale. These stamps were the 2, 3, 5, 10 and 15 
satangs, and the 1, 2. 3 and 5 baht, overprinted in red with the 
word “Victory” in English and Siamese characters. At the 
time of writing there were very few of these “ Victory ” war- 
stamps available for collectors in Great Britain, 
but the issue should prove so popular that by the 
date on which you are reading these lines more 
should have come along. 

In the opinion of most competent authorities, 
the best way to begin collecting stamps is certainly 
to start as a general collector. That is to say, 
you collect stamps of all countries, and readily 
add every specimen to your collection, no matter 
from what land it hails. (Many private collectors, 
though, now find that they cannot forget the 
history of the war, and they are determined, as 
they themselves say, not to disfigure their albums 
by placing in them stamps of purely enemy origin, 
ever, by the way. Each must select his own line of conduct in 
the affair.) There is not the slightest doubt but that individual 
collecting is the finest method by which to gain an all-round know¬ 
ledge of philately. And, as I am always insisting, we should 
ever bear in mind the fact that the sheer educational value of 
the pleasant pastime of stamp-collecting is as considerable as it is 
easy to benefit by. You will find, every time, that the fellow 
■who collects stamps—collects them intelligently, that is—knows 
much more about the places of the world and what is happening 
in them than he who does not collect. 

Now, I will tell you what often happens after a boy has for 
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Islands is that in recent years a very large proportion of their 
whole revenue has been received from the sale of postage stamps 
to collectors and dealers ! 

The booklet dealing with Gibraltar reminds us of the unex¬ 
pected circumstance that, despite the importance and the unique 
geographical and strategical position of the famous fortress, 
it came into no particular prominence in the war. That item 
of information of itsell again exemplifies philately’s ability to 
teach us things I A Curiosity that is illustrated in the booklet 
is the remarkable “ nfa value ” error, which is perhaps the rarest 
type of error known. Some sheets of the 10 centimes, carmine, 
stamp were printed without the value appearing on the stamp. 

When the sheets of these strange “ errors ” came 
on sale, the stamps were all bought up by a local 
tradesman, who then offered them to London 
dealers. As you may know, the philatelic definition 
of the term “ error ” is : A faulty stamp in design, 
paper, colour, perforation or water-mark, which 
has been issued for use. 

Specially notable are the stamps here reproduced, 
for they form part of a complete set of very hand¬ 
some pictorials that has been issued by the Mozam¬ 
bique Company. That company holds a charter 
from the Portuguese Government, granting it 
sovereign rights over a territory of 60,000 square 
miles in Portuguese East Africa, of which Beira, its capital, 
is at the same time the chief port of entry and outlet for 
Rhodesia. The set of stamps shows actual views taken in 
the area of the company, and illustrates the chief com¬ 
mercial and industrial undertakings of the district. The 
following is a complete list of the values and designs: 
J c., Labour; $ c., Ivory; 1 c.. Maize; ij c., Rubber ; 2 c. r 
Sugar; zj c.. River Transport; 5 c.. Port of Beira; 7J c.. 
Oranges; 8 c.. Cotton: 10 c.. Fibre ; 15 c., Timber; 20 c.. 
Courts of Justice ; 30 c., Coconuts ; 40 c., Tanning Bark ; 50 c., 
Cattle; 1 escudo. Arms of the Company. 

Until recently, the values of the postage stamps most gener 


them, and experiences extra satisfaction whenever he can acquire 
an additional specimen. In other words, he has become a 
specialist; he collects all stamps, but he specializes in that 
individual country. And that is the proper way in which to 
constitute yourself a specialist. 

To aid the specialist, there are issued not a few good little 
handbooks, dealing with the stamps of certain countries. Two 
of such publications have recently been sent to me by Mr. F. 
Hugh Vallancey, the stamp expert, and I mention them because 
like others that, for instance, are included in Bright’s Philatelic 
Library, they are representative of a class of literature that 
may be very useful to you if you are a specialist. One is 
" The Postage Stamps of the Leeward Islands,” by Capt. A. E. 
Hopkins; the other is "The Postage Stamps of Gibraltar,” 
by Capt. F. D. Higham, each price is. net. As mentioned by 
the first-named author, a Deculiar fact concerning the Leeward 
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of all colours, the 
mingling with the brown, black, violet, yellow, green and 
so forth of other countries. That circumstance, as can 
well be imagined, causes not a little confusion in the Post 
Offices of the world, where, for the prompt handling of thi 
mail, it is most advantageous that stamps of the same value 
shall be all of the same colour. As likely as not, the i$d. 
stamp has come to stay for some time, and for the reason 
just stated, it is not improbable that all the countries con¬ 
cerned will fall into line in the matter of the colour of the stamp. 
In many quarters it has been deemed most advisable that 
the colour in question shall be yellow. On the chance of such 
an alteration coming about, the young collector should not 
neglect opportunities of securing copies of the earlier " three- 
ha’pennies." 



















A Public School Story. 

By KENT CARR, 

Author of "The Shaping of Jepheoo’a,” " Brought to Heel.** 
"The Boy Bondsman,*’ etc. 


" Mr. Venning showed a deplorable lack of self- 
restraint yesterday,” he said in the same abrupt way 
as before. “ Indeed, he acted in a deplorable wav- 
altogether, a way which, even taking into account the 
extreme provocation he received, it has been impossible 
for me to condone in the interests of the discipline of 
the school. He lias sent in his resignation and I have 
accepted it. There was just a chance that he might 
have seen his way to apologise to you. In that case 
I should have allowed him to remain on. Unfortu- 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AN APOLOGY. 

T HE news that Mr. Venning, breaking every tradition 
of public school form, had struck St. Maur in 
class, ran like wildfire over the school; and the 
excitement grew more intense when it became 
known that the house-master had sent in his resignation to 
the Doctor, and that it had been accepted. It leaked out, 
too, and from no less well-informed a source than Marshall, 
that the Doctor had made an apology to St. Maur an 
ultimatum of his staying on, but that Mr. Venning, 
though fearfully cut up at having to leave, had said that 
nothing on earth would induce him to submit to such a 
humiliation. 

Well, everybody felt that old Cockney Venus had got 
no more than he deserved. To box the ears of any boy 
in class, and especially ears belonging to a fellow like 
St. Maur, was unheard of. It wasn’t done. Nobody 
felt sorry, of course. Not exactly, that is. And yet an 
uncomfortable feeling attacked even the most hardened 
at the sight of the house-master going about looking like 
his own ghost. He had already begun to pack up—the 
authority was again Marshall—and was leaving at the 
end of the week. 

The Doctor sent for St. Maur the day after the un¬ 
fortunate affair had taken place ; and the latter made 
his way' to the tryst under no delusions that he was in 
for a soft time. 

The Doctor was looking stern, but harassed, too. “ Well, 
St. Maur ? ” he said abruptly. “ Happy ? ” 

St. Maur looked at him with a kind of puzzled serious¬ 
ness. 11 Do you mean about Mr. Venning, sir ? ” he asked 
directly. 

” Yes,” answered the Doctor. He got up in a pained 
sort of way and began to pace up and down in the little 
confined window space. 


nately, he cannot bring himself to do that. He leaves 
at the end of the week. That is why I asked you if you 
were happy. Are you ? ” 

The Doctor could always get the truth out of St. 
Maur. “ I should have thought 1 should have been, sir,” 
he answered slowly, “ but I’m not.” 

The Doctor nodded. “ I, too, should have thought 
that I should not have viewed Mr. Venning’s retirement 
as an unmitigated misfortune 1 ” he said frankly, and 
St. Maur realised that he was being talked to, not as an 
erring little schoolboy, but as a thinking individual. *’ But 
I do. I find myself profoundly regretting it. He has 
been here twenty years. The school is his whole life. He 
has no other prospects that I know of. He has been an 
excellent teacher, and an admirable and unselfish house¬ 
master in many ways. His little reversions to a former 
method of speech, of which he is painfully conscious, 
and which he has in vain tried to cure, though they jarred 
on one to an extent that makes one blush for oneself, are 
small things to set against all that. As for you, St. Maur, 
and your share in yesterday's disgraceful business— ” 
he paused and his voice grew harder and colder than 
St. Maur had ever heard it—“ I am ashamed of you. As 
much ashamed as I should have been had I seen you pick 
up a stone and deliberately fling it at a cripple. You 
have had a good deal to put up with from Mr. Venning in 
the past. He has been harsh and unfair towards you. I 
grant you so much, candidly. But the revenge you took 
yesterday was cruel and mean. You insulted him publicly 
and brutally for an affliction for which he is as little re¬ 
sponsible really as a man born blind is for his infirmity. 
That I haven't yet made up my mind how to punish you 
is simply because I can’t think of any punishment that 
would sufficiently meet the case.” 

Involuntarily, apd because it had met the case before, 
St. Maur's eyes went to the birch which reposed pro¬ 
minently in the open drawer of the Doctor’s bureau, at 
uae farther and less intimate side of the room 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE REASON WHY. 



T HAT St. Maur could ever have climbed down 
sufficiently to apologise to the master he had so 
persistently and triumphantly flouted, was one of 
the surprises of the term. The thing was as 
staggering to his own house as to the school at large. But 
if it was a case of the mighty having fallen, they had to 
admit that St. Maur managed to bear up under the tumble 
surprisingly well. At first, his own clan, though they as¬ 
sembled in his study as usual, on the afternoon in question, 
studiously refrained from referring to the painful subject. 
But they were the ones to be embarrassed, not St. Maur. 

“ Got tea ready, young Tinker ? ” 
he asked cheerfully. “ Biting the 
dust's thirsty work ! " 

" Why did you do it ? ” demanded 
the Dumpling, though more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

“ Echo answers, Why ? ” said St. 

Mauri smilingly. Not even to the 
Dumpling was he going to confide 
what had taken place between the 
Doctor and himself. 

With the Exam, just on him, St 
Maur contemplated some strenuous 
days of sheer cram. But that only 
shows how seldom in this life one 
can choose one’s own line of 
country. So far from having to 
grind for all he was worth, he was, 
for reasons of his own, enabled to 
relax in the most agreeable way. 

Biting the dust might have been 
sleepy work, too, to judge by the 
way St. Maur slumbered away as 
peacefully as a baby that night. 

Up to a point, that is—the point 
where he was awakened by find¬ 
ing the Dumpling pulling at his 
sleeve. 

“ Wake up, old man,” said the 
Dumpling in low, excited tones. 

*' There’s another window just been 
smashed. One on the ground floor 
—Venus's study, I think. I heard 
the gravel go scrunch under some¬ 
body's feet, and the next minute 
there was a fearful crash of glass — 

I wonder it didn’t wake the house 
up. Do hurry up and let’s go out 
and see. Put on a coat or some¬ 
thing. I’ve got matches.” 

'* Supper was so frightfully whole¬ 
some to-night, that it's probably 
given you a nightmare,” St. Maur 
told him. ” Go back to bed." 

" Rats 1 ” said the Dumpling. 

" I heard the smash as plainly as I 
hear you. Come on, there’s a good 
chap. We may catch the blighter 
at it if you’ll only get a move 


“ 1 A pyjama 
b jtton ! ’ breathsd 
the Dumpling. 
'Sally’s!’ he 
added, in an almost 
hysterical whisper.” 

(See page 335.) 


had said. A large hole had been made through the lower 
pane. 

” A fat lot of nightmare there is about i 
triumphed the Dumpling. “ Beastly 
to make out this time that you did it 
because Billy made you apologise to him.’ 

There hadn’t been much ” making ” 

But that was one of the things neither 


: that, isn’t there ? ” 
skunk ! He’ll try 
to spite old Venus 


in that business, 
the Dumpling, nor 

anyone else, was 
ever to know. 


on. 

“ You've got smashed windows on the brain, Dumpling,” 
St. Maur told him; but he got up, nevertheless, and 
bundled on some clothes, and together the two crept 
downstairs. 

The stairs creaked under their feet in the curious way 
stairs do when you don’t want them to, but not a soul came 
out to see what was happening. They got the big front 
door unlocked and unbolted, too, with the same immunity 
from molestation, and stepped outside to investigate. 

The moonlight was so bright that it was almost like day. 
Thus, arrived at Mr. Venning’s study window, they had no 
difficulty in perceiving that it was just as the Dumpling 


St. Maur smiled to himself as he heard ; but he only- 
said lightly, ” Well, no one can say the beggar, whoever he 
is, doesn’t peg away at an idea, can they ? ” 

” Whoever he is ? ” repeated the Dumpling scomfullv 
” Don’t you know who he is ? ” 

“ I know who you think he is, Dumpling,” said St. Maur 
tranquilly. ” I’m not a Sherlock like you ; but even it 
you hadn’t put your fist to hjs name that night, I niiglu 
have gathered where your suspicions were going.” 

" There are still two days to the Fenwick,” said the 
Dumpling darkly. ” If you’re outed before then, he’ll 
have got what he’s after.” < 
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" The busy bee doesn't seem in it with him, does he. 
Fatty ? " said St. Maur. “ But strike a match, will you, 
and see if we can drop on anything that the Venus would 
call incriminating evidence—ah I ” 

The mockery had gone out of his voice. He stooped 
down and picked up something small and round that lay 
on the ground. “ Here, strike another match. Dumpling,” 
he said soberly. And when the Dumpling had struck it, 
he stood looking at the tiny object in his hand in frowning 
silence. 

“ A pyjama button ! ” breathed the Dumpling. 
" Sally's I " he added, in an almost hysterical whisper. 
“ Don't you remember that swanky mauve and grey thing 
he was sporting the night he dropped on you. Well, that 
button’s covered with the same beastly stuff 1 ’’ 

" I thought I recognised the chaste pattern,” said St. 
Maur. 

“ Not much doubt about its being him,” said the 
Dumpling. 

"Not much 
St. Maur. 

The Dumpling suddenly 
caught his elbow. “ I 
say 1 took up there! 

Isn’t that a light in 
his window ? ” he thril¬ 
led. 

St. Maur looked up at 
the French windows 
■ over the porch which 
had lately received Mr. 

Prettyman’s attention. 

The blinds were dark. 

But one of them didn't 
quite meet the sash-line. 

Through the chink thus 
exposed they could see 
the steady gleam of the electric light. 

“ The sweep’s got back," whispered the Dumpling. 
" Wonder where his run-way is. Not much doubt about 
its being him now.” 

" Not much,” agreed St. Maur as before. 

" Not any, you mean,” retorted the Dumpling 

’* No, I don’t,” said St. Maur. " But, lead on, Macduff ! 
I think, on the whole, it would be as well to pay Comrade 
Sally a call. Jolly interesting to see the criminal at work, 
what ? " 

The two crept back on tip-toe over the gravel until they 
reached the door again. St. Maur had left it on the 
latch and, once iijside, they refastened it noiselessly and, 
holding their breath almost, made their way to Salboume’s 
study. 

" There's a light under his door—there—do you see ? ” 
asked the Dumpling, and you could almost hear his heart 
thumping with excitement. He put his hand stealthily on 
the door-handle, evidently prepared to open it without 
ceremony. But St. Maur stopped him with some deter¬ 
mination. 

” Manners maketh man. Dumpling—besides, the door's 
probably locked,” he said, and gave a gentle tap. 

There was a little sound as though somebody had jumped 
up from a chair. There was a slight click, as though the 
electric light had been turned off. Then silence. 

" The Ught's gone from under his door,” came from the 
Dumpling in a shrill whisper. 

St. Maur tapped again. . 

" Who’s there ? ” asked a surly voice. 

" If you open the door it’s long odds that you'll see ! ” 
St. Maur informed him. 

Salboume seemed to cross the room in two strides. 
He unlocked the door and flung it open, without the 
caution you might have expected. He was fully 
dressed. 

" What’s all this ? What’s up ? What do you want ? ’’ 
he demanded, without the meekness proper to a wrong¬ 
doer caught red-handed. 

" An explanation, for one thing, Sally,” answered St. 


Maur. “ But as it may be a long job for you to think one 
out, do you mind if we come inside ? ” 

He pushed his way carelessly in as he spoke, by the 
simple process of treading on Salbourne’s toes, and the 
Dumpling followed. 

Salbourne looked as though he was going to have a fit 
with rage. “ What do you think you’re doing ? ” he 
asked furiously. 

“Oh, just returning that midnight call you once paid 
me,” said St. Maur sweetly. 

For a minute it looked as though Salboume was going 
to reply with his fists ; but getting himself in hand again 
he said curtly, " Are you rotting, as usual, or have you 
any real reason for coming—-yes, or no ? ” 

” That depends upon the point of view, Sally,” answered 
St. Maur coolly. ” It isn’t the sort of thing you can answer 
’ yes ’ or ' no ’ to all in a minute.” 

“ Stuff I Anyone can answer ' yes ’ or ' no ' to a plain 

question," returned Sal- 
bourne in his superior 
way. 

" Oh, can they ? " asked 
St. Maur, and laughed. 
” Suppose I was to ask 
you, ' Do you still bully 
small boys ? ’ it wouldn't 
give you much trouble 
to answer ’ yes ' or ‘ no ’ 
to that, would it ? ” 
Salbourne said nothing ; 
but he said it in a way 
that scorched the air. 

" Talking about that 
midnight call of yours, 
Sally,” continued St. Maur 
conversationally, " do you 
remember how I turned 
my cheek to the smiter— you, Sally—because I didn’t want 
you to round on me to Billy ? Feel like taking a leaf 
out of my inglorious book ? ” 

" I feel like kicking you out, you rotten fool," answered 
Salboume with violence. “ Besides, if it comes to telling 
Billy, I can do that myself." 

St. Maur looked at him curiously. " Well, sooner you 
than me ! ” he observed. " It would take a good nerve 
to go to Billy with a story like that, don’t you think ? " 

“ Who’d get the sack then, I wonder ? " queried the 
Dumpling, with malicious glee. 

“ The sack ? What rubbish 1 ” said Salbourne con¬ 
temptuously. " It wouldn’t come to that.” 

St. Maur raised his eyebrows in irritating surprise. 
"You think not ? ” he drawled. 

’’ I don't think anything about it. I know,” retorted 
Salbourne.* There was a slight shade of perplexity in 
his angry voice as he added, " You don’t think Billy's 
going to give me the sack for just sitting up late at night, 
do you ? " 

" There are a few other little details,” St. Maur reminded 
him, " such as-’’ 

But the Dumpling, in an absolute whirlwind of wrath, 
took the words out of his mouth. 

" Such as sneaking St. Maur’s pet golf-ball and smash¬ 
ing your beastly window with it, so that he should be 
suspected and sacked before he could come out top in the 
Fenwick I" he got out all in a breath. 

" You’re off your rocker, I should think,” said Salbourne, 
staring. 

” Don’t you wish I was ? ” retaliated the Dumpling. 
" Then I, mightn’t have caught you out at your latest 
trick—smashing old Venus’s window, too, in hopes it 
would be thought St. Maur had done it because he was 
mad at having to say he was sorry about yesterday." 

” You must be touched," said Salboume again. 

" What’s the good of sticking out it wasn’t you ? ” said 
the Dumpling, exasperated. “ You’re cornered. What 
are you doing dressed in the middle of the night ? And if 
you were awake, why didn’t you hear his window being 
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smashed ? And why did you switch off your electric light 
when we knocked ? ” 

“ And while you're on the explaining stunt, Sally, perhaps 
you'll be good enough—just to satisfy our curiosity, you 
know—to trot out your reasons for shedding your pyjama 
buttons on the scene of your crime,” put in St. Maur 
blandly. 

" Shedding my wliater, where ? ” ejaculated Salbourne. 

St. Maur handed him the button. “ I picked that up 
outside Venus's window,” he said briefly. 

Salbourne looked first at the button and then at St. Maur 
almost stupidly. ” It looks as though it had come from 
off my pyjama jacket,” he said slowly. 

” Why, we shall have you getting as observant as Venus, 
if you don't take care, Sally,” was St. Maur's winning 
comment to that. 

But Salbourne was still lost in contemplation of the 
button. ” It's mine, right enough,” he said at last. ” But 
I can’t find the jacket it belongs to. I've had no end of 
a fuss with the matron about it. I thought it'd been lost 
in the wash. But I know no more how that button got 
outside Venning's window than the man in the moon. 
As for shedding it, can't you see, you idiots, that I’m not 
wearing pyjamas ? ” 

” Yes, but you might have been wearing them, and done 
a change into your ordinary togs when you saw tire button 
was missing,” put forward the DumpUng sagely. 

“ I might, but I didn't I ” retorted Salbourne. He 
turned to St. Maur and said with unexpected frankness, 
" I hadn’t undressed, if you must know, because I was 
swotting for the Fenwick. As for not hearing the smash, 
if you were to lump a ton of coals into the room when I 
was working, I shouldn't notice it. I switched oft the 
light because Billy had made a point of my not going on 
after Lights Out, and I thought he’d somehow spotted 
me. It was a rotten thing to do. But, of course, I didn’t 
smash the window. I’ve never been outside.” 

” I seem to remember saying the same thing to you, 
Sally,” said Sti Maur quietly. “ But you didn’t believe 
me, you know.” 

Salboume’s face grew sombre. ” I did,” he said 
slowly. 

Again St. Maur’s eyebrows were lifted ; but they went 
up with a jerk on their own accord this time, without any 
effort of will. “ How do you treat fellows when you don't 
believe them, Sally ? ” he asked. ” Report them to the 
Doctor, just the same ? ” 

Salbourne's face, always strained and haggard nowadays, 
looked positively ghastly. “ 1 went on the evidence,” 
he said. “ There was a cart-load of that against you. I 
kept handling it out to myself till I was silly ; but I knew 
ill the time that if you said you hadn’t done it, you hadn't. 

I had you up in the Senior Common Room, but I felt a 
swine. I reported you to the Doctor, but I could have 
kicked myself all the time. And if you can think of 
any name to call me that I haven’t called myself, you’re 
welcome to ! ” 

The Dumpling, it seemed, was quite ready to take 

advantage of the permission. ” Well, of all-” lie was 

beginning. 

” Quiet, Dumpling,” said St. Maur. 

” Itiit-" the Dumpling protested. 

” Quiet, I tell you, DumpUng,” said St. Maur again, 
and the Dumpling held his peace. To his astonishment 
he saw that St. Maur was looking as wretched as Salbourne 
himself. 

It wasn't like that at the start,” Salbourne opened again 
in the same ground-out way. “ I reported you all right 
for getting out at night; but I'd have reported my own 
brother for a thing like that. I thought you jolly well 
deserved to get sacked ; but I didn’t do it because I wanted 
to jump your jobs at cricket, and that. It used to hurt 
pretty bad when you said I did.” 

" Sorry. I might have known you were straight,” 
said St. Maur, and Salbourne and the Dumpling both 
looked at him quickly, missing the note of sarcasm from ii.s 
\ oice they would have expected to find there. 


" Not much straight about me, now,” shrugged Salbourne 
drearily. " Reporting a chap for what I didn’t think 
he’d done ! " 

“ Why did you ? ” asked St. Maur quietly. 

" Because I wanted to get the Fenwick,” answered 
Salbourne, with stubborn candour. 

" Why ? ” asked St. Maur again. 

A spasm of pain went over Salbourne’s face. " Because 
the pater’s lost his job,” he said, getting the words out 
with difficulty. He must have seen something in St. 
Maur’s face that helped him to get on, for he added, 
almost against his will: “ He was editor of the 

Comment, and the proprietors sold it over his head. He 
couldn't get on with the new people and they fired him 
out.” 

St. Maur looked at him thoughtfully. It was a look 
that Salbourne showed unexpected penetration in under¬ 
standing. 

" You mean you think they didn’t cotton to him because 
he's like me ? ” he asked, with a short laugh. " Well, 
you’re wrong there. He’s one of the best. But the new 
people wanted their own man. Anyway, he’s out of a 
job and as poor as a rat.” 

" But didn’t he have any contract with the proprietors ? ” 
asked St. Maur, with the shrewd worldly knowledge that 
sometimes came upon his hearers as a shock. 

" No, he trusted ’em,” said Salbourne shortly. 

” Oh, rough luck 1 " said St. Maur, and a kind of word¬ 
less gratitude went out to him from Salbourne’s hard 
eyes. 

But the confession wasn’t done. Having made a start 
Salbourne went on with it with the desperate thoroughness 
which characterised him. “ That’s why I couldn’t pay 
the sovereign the Ancient torched me for—when you sent 
round the hat.” 

" I didn’t know,” said St. Maur gently. 

“ And that’s why I tried to put a stopper on Tottie's 
testimonial,” Salbourne went on, while St. Maur looked 
more unhappy every minute. ” I’d nothing to give, and 
I didn’t want the chaps to know. Oh, go on looking at me 
as if I were a toad, St. Maur. I am.” 

“ I should think you were,” exploded the Dumpling, 
almost dancing round the object of his wrath in his 
exasperation. “ A putrid toad! And it’s precious 
little credit to you not believing St. Maur smashed your 
window,- when you know you went and smashed it 
yourself.” 

" How you can calmly stand there and talk such tosli 
beats me,” said Salbourne, seeming really to marvel. 

“' Calmly ’ doesn’t seem exactly the right word to 
describe the Dumpling’s attitude, does it ? ” asked St. 
Maur, in a detached sort of way. - As the gentleman under 
discussion was gyrating up and down like a doll on a wire, 
the criticism was no more than just. 

” What makes the lunatic think it was me ? ” said 
Salbourne, and it sounded as though he was asking a 
riddle. 

“ I’ll tell you,” cried the Dumpling, nothing loath. 

” You know you said you’d cut your foot on a piece of 
glass. Well, I’ve watched you, and I’ve seen that some¬ 
times you limped and sometimes you didn't.” 

” What utter drivel ! ” exclaimed Salbourne. “ I limped 
when it hurt me, I suppose, and stopped limping when 
it didn't.” 

“ Too thin ! ” pronounced the Dumpling. “ I don’t 
believe you ever cut your foot at all, if you ask me.” 

” I don’t ask you ! ” retorted Salbourne wearily. ” But 
I cut it, all right.” 

” Show us then,” insisted the Dumpling. 

“ Don’t you do anything of the kind, Sally,” interposed 
St. Maur. “ Of course, you cut it if you say you did. We 
both seem to labour under a disability to believe the other 
a liar, don’t we ? Limiting, what ? As a matter of fact, 
though old Tichborne here has been laying himself out 
to make me think it was you, all the time I could never 
quite manage to. Finding that pyjama button was a 
bit of a facer, but, even then, 1 wasn’t sure. But if 
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11 ' What’s all this ? 

What’s up ? What 
do you want ? ’ he demanded, without the meekness proper to 
red-handed.” e page 355.) 

you're going to get any sleep to-night, I’d better take the 
Dumpling along with me. Come along, Sherlock. Good¬ 
night, Sally." 

’* Good-night, St. Maur," said Salbourne gruffly. But 
there was a strange, humble look on his lace. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CULPRIT. 

I T was a great shock to Mr. Venning to find that the 
window-smashing epidemic was on again. But 
events must have chastened him a lot, since, 
though he said it was monstrous, he refrained 
from making any accusations against anybody ; but 
this time he had not long to wait for the elucidation of 
the mystery. 

Sloppy entered St. Maur’s study that day at tea-time 
with a troubled face. Even the warm welcome he re¬ 
ceived didn’t make the clouds roll by. He looked uneasily 
at the clan. 

" Anything you’d like to say to St. Maur in private, 
Sloppy ? " asked the Confessor. 

' Why do you always seem to think St. Maur and I want 
to talk secrets?" asked Sloppy resentfully "But, as 


it happens, there is something I’d 
rather tell him alone, for choice." 

Nobody moved except the Con- 
lessor, who was half-way to the door, 
when Sloppy stopped him. " Oh. you 
needn’t quit," he said. " Everybody’ll 
have to know it sooner or later.” 
He sighed deeply. 

" Still, confession’s half the battle, 
isn't it ? " asked the Confessor en¬ 
couragingly. The phrase wasn’t his 
own But he had read it in a book 
and hail annexed it. 

" I don't know so much about 
confession," said Sloppy. " It was 
me seeing the shirt that did it." 

The Confessor looked at him in wild 
astonishment. 

’’ Do you want to know who really 
did smash the windows, St. Maur ? " 
Sloppy inquired, in deep dejection of 
spirits. 

“ I've always felt a slight curiosity 
about that, do you know ? " answered 
St. Maur brightly. 

" Well, it was Prcttyman,” said 
Sloppy, and sighed again like a 
furnace. 

There was a babble of exclama¬ 
tions, in the midst ol which St. Maur’s 
voice could be heard saying :— 

" Prcttyman ? Isn’t he the plumber 
Johnny who absorbed my bat, diluted 
into codliver oil ? I should have 
thought his job would have been to 
mend windows, not break them." 

" You’re surer of your job if you 
break ’em first ! ” Sloppy told him 
succinctly. 

“ But how did the beggar manage 
to get hold of an Arch-Colonel to do 
the trick with ? ” demanded the 
Dumpling, only half believing that it 
wasn't Salbourne, after all. 

" I asked that," said Sloppy. *' It 
seems Iris son is a caddy. He some¬ 
times finds balls and takes them 
a wrong-doer caught home. 

" Did you happen to ask him if he 
ever found them before they were 
lost ? ’’ asked St. Maur. His opinion of a certain white¬ 
faced, pink-haired caddy whom he had hitherto thought 
hopelessly stupid, underwent some revision. 

" No,” answered Sloppy. “ It was bad enough without 
that. Prcttyman had a letter from a firm in Manchcstei 
this morning offering him a permanent job, and he sent 
for me to see if I could get them the money for the fares 
But I couldn’t help seeing that he was wearing a shirt 
made of the same silk that covered the button the Dumpling 
shou'ed me this morning. I had to ask him about it, 
and it all came out. He broke Salbourne’s window 
because it was the biggest in the house and he wanted to 
get the mending of it—he banked on me asking Venning 
to give him the job ; but they needed money badly again 
so he smashed Venning’s own window last night.” 

" Yes, but what about the shirt ? ” asked someone. 

" I'm coming to that,” said Sloppy. " It seems 
Salboume’s pyjama jacket was lying about the day he 
mended the window, and he—well—pinched—it. Mrs. 
Prettyman made it into a shirt for him. He was wearing 
it last night and must have dropped the button then." 

" Did it worry him at all, being found out ? ” asked 
St. Maur. 

" Not particularly,’’ Sloppy had to admit. ” He did 
say, though, ‘ Believe me or believe me not, sir, I’d more 
use for the shirt than the young gentleman ! ’ I suppose 
you couldn't help about the fares, St. Maur ? He was 
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6orry when I tolcf him it had got you into trouble. He 
said I was to tell you so, but to say that you would find 
in life there was always a something ! ’’ 

" To see the last of Comrade Prettyman, I'd give my 
all I ” said St. Maur, and took something from his purse 
that made Sloppy look at him gratefully. 

" I wish to apologise to you, Sloppy,” said the Confessor 
solemnly. " I thought it was you. Each time you blew 
in here I fancied you'd come to own up.” 

’ So that’s why you've been so beastly tactful ! ” said 
Sloppy. '' But why me ? " 

" I thought you wanted to get your precious plumber 
a job,” the Confessor told him. 

" What 1 And stand by while St. Maur was getting it 
in the ner.k ? Not much ! " 


There are two scenes in St. Maur’s life which belong 
essentially to this term. One took place on the day the 
results of the Fenwick were announced. Salbourne's 
name came out top of the lists, and the school cheered, 
not enthusiastically, certainly, but, at the same time, not 
so grudgingly as they would have done a few weeks 
belore, since Salbourne was distinctly more bearable these 
days. 

A good many fellows looked at St. Maur to see how he 
took his deleat. He didn’t seem knocked out by it. 

The Doctor looked at St. Maur, too. Then he said : 

” The Examiners wish to call special attention to the 
excellence of some of your answers, St. Maur. They are 
surprised and disappointed that you attempted so few.” 

He dismissed the school, but said, 



said Sloppy, while St. Maur gave 
him a nice look. 


“ ‘ You did fine, Sally 
— that was a great 
catch 1 1 ” 


} iffys 







" Stay behind a moment, please, St. 
Maur.” But when St. Maur obeyed he 
hadn't much to say to him, except : 

" Personally, I am not so surprised 
as the Examiners, St. Maur—nor so 
disappointed.” 

And it was only because it was the 
Doctor that St. Maur's jolly grin 
escaped being a wink. 

Salbourne was waiting for him out¬ 
side. " Did you let me win, St. 
Maur ? ” he asked bluntly. 

” My dear chap, no 1 ” answered 
St. Maur unblushingly. 

* * * * 

The other scene took place at the 
end of the Match with Wimborne, 
which the school, to its delirious but 
restrained joy, had just pulled off. 
It had been a near thing, and without 
a fine catch of Salbourne's they could 
hardly have done it It had given 
Salbourne a certain amount of 
popularity and the house was crowd¬ 
ing round him, and Blackwood, at a 
loss for any quotation that would 
meet the case, was declaiming the 
school motto, which, as usual, he 
translated (sic) freely :— 

Finis coronal opus. Salbourne’s 
ripping catch has given us the 
victory ! ” 

But Salbourne wasn’t listening to 
Blackwood. He was looking at St. 
Maur as though what he thought 
about it meant a good deal more to 
him than all the rest put together. 

* * * * 

So you see, this is a story without 
a hero. St. Maur hadn’t succeeded 
in a solitary thing he had set out to 
do. He had been out of the Match. 
He hadn’t scored off the house-master 


" Yes, but what about you ? You suspected someone, 
too, didn't you ? ” asked one or two voices. 

' I thought it was young Bibby,” said Sloppy. ” 1 
found out that the fags had been kidding him into believing 
that a new boy is marked down every third year to be 
drowned unless he can get flogged. I knew the poor 
little beast was scared to death and thought he was qualify¬ 
ing for the honour. It was because he wanted to get 
flogged that he did that monkey trick with cheese that day.” 

"I’ll see the Tinker puts that right,” said St. Maur; 
" if he doesn’t have Bibby frisking like a young lamb before 
lie's an hour older, somebody certainly will get flogged, 
but it won’t be Bibby ! ” 


as he had publicly declared that he 
would. He hadn't brought off the great Idea, which 
was to win the Scholarship over Salbourne’s head. But — 
though there were no cricket laurels for him to-day, his 
personal honour in that matter was untarnished ; and the 
life of the old school, with all it meant, was still for 
insignificant, disagreeable Mr. Venning who, without it, 
would have moped to death if he hadn’t starved first. Also, 
there was Salbourne, this new Salbourne, who was so much 
nicer to live with than he used to be, listening with that 
queer look in his eyes while St. Maur, sticking his arm 
through his, rattled in generous appreciation : 

“ You did fine, Sally—that was a great catch—saved 
the Match 1 ’’ 


* « 


Thus we leave our St. Maur. 


The End. 
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To Boy Cricketers—and Others. 

An Interview with the Hon. F. Stanley Jackson, M.P. 

(England's famous Test-Match Captain.) 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


T HE Honourable F. S. Jackson, now not only an 
M.P. but also a Lieutenant-Colonel as well, will 
probably be even more familiar to most readers 
of this magazine as one of the greatest amateur 
cricketers the world has ever seen, and as one of the finest 
batsmen in Test Matches the game has ever witnessed. 
His wonderful scoring, his indomitable pluck, and sur¬ 
passing skill time after time when ’England stood with 
her back fairly to the wall against Australia’s splendid 
elevens at cricket, have never had an equal in the history 
of the sport. 

Therefore, when Mr. Jackson kindly agreed to have a 
chat with me, specially on behalf of 
the boys who read this paper, I knew 
they would listen with interest to his 
remarks and would feel grateful for 
his advice. The well-known former 
Captain of England’s XI received 
me in a study which was adorned 
in nearly every part by photographs 
of celebrated cricketers and other 
sportsmen who had been associated 
with his chief performances in various 
fields; for it should not be forgotten 
that, though Mr. Jackson made his 
name and fame chiefly in cricket, yet 
he is an excellent polo-player and a 
really fine exponent of golf. 

The average boy will not need 
telling that Harrow was young Jack¬ 
son’s school, and the M.P. is as 
proud of it to-day as ever, indeed— 
perhaps more so ! Cambridge was 
his 'Varsity, and he speaks of it 
to-day with continued delight and 
kindly memories ; whilst Yorkshire 
was his county. For was he not a 
member of what has been judged by 
expert critics as one of the very 
finest combinations ever known in 
cricket, that marvellous eleven which only lost three matches 
out of over ioo first-class games during 1900, 1901, and 
1902 ? How one recalls the names of that inimitable team 
—Jack Brown and John Tunnicliffe, the Superb pair who 
used to open, with their first-wicket " record " of 554 : 
David Denton, prince of long-fielders and forcing batsmen ; 
F. S. Jackson, even then called " England’s never-failer, ’’ 
great at bowling as at batting ; the incomparable George 
Hirst, doubtless the finest all-round cricketer the world 
has known ; Wilfrid Rhodes, the very thought of whose 
slow balls “ got men half-out ere they had gone in," as a 
critic once said ; Scofy Haigh, with the big heart, never 
beaten till the game was finally lost; Ernest Smith, the 
famous Oxonian batsman and bowler ; Mr. T. L. Taylor, 
Cambridge’s noted batsman and wicket-keeper; Lord 
Hawke, usually regarded as the best county-captain the 
game has known ; and David Hunter, who holds several 
"records” as a county stumper. Shall we ever see a more 
astoundingly clever and splendidly-balanced eleven at 
cricket ? It is doubtful. 

" Yes,” said Mr. Jackson, after giving me a hearty 
welcome, " I would set down good character and sound 
health as the first requisites for turning boy’s into real 


manly men. The main aim of our lads in their younger 
years should be to attain a reputation for fine character— 
the keeping of one’s word, the true playing of the game in 
Life, the repute for being trustworthy, thoughtful, and 
amiable towards all. Boys should try to think what Life 
is likely to lead to as they grow up, and thus learn to behave 
and act so as to bring about for themselves the best possible 
development of character., 

" Another feature I always like to see in boys is that of 
cheerful attention to duty. I like a lad to keep a happy 
face, to retain a hopeful look-out on Life. I am a friend 
of the boy who is generally whistling, humming, or singing 
as he goes on his way through Life. 
The cheery’ soul is the companion 
for me ! . . .Yet do not mistake 
me, Mr. Wade, in this. ... I think 
our boys should learn to take 
serious views of their work, of their 
future, of what tasks are before 
them, and fit themselves accordingly 
whilst at school or at work in youth. 
When I say I like the cheerful and 
hopeful fellow, I do not for a moment 
mean I have any regard for the 
specimen of that genus who is con¬ 
tent to spend his days doing noth- 
1 ing, but waiting, like Mr. Micawber, 
for ‘ something to turn up.’ No, 
that view of cheerfulness and hope¬ 
fulness won’t do a bit to-day ! ” 

" I suppose, Mr. Jackson, that you 
would recommend boys who cannot 
belong to O.T.C.’s to join some of 
the Scouts’ Corps or Boys’ Brigades 
we see so much of nowadays ? " 
questioned I. 

“ The best thing of all 1 ” said 
the great cricketer. ” I have noth¬ 
ing but praise for the magnificent 
work these capital organisations are 
doing. I don’t think Britain yet half recognises how 
much she owes to Sir Robert Baden-Powell for his founding 
of that wonderfully successful company, the Boy Scouts. 
The training, lessons of discipline and healthy advantages 
which boys receive from their association with this organ¬ 
isation are past all praise, and I am hoping that, after the 
war, such associations will be more than ever patronised by 
our lads. These do nothing but good all round.” 

" And what other qualities of body and mind would you 
suggest the boys should cultivate, sir ? ” I asked. 

’’ Well, I am strong for the development of self-reliance 
in our younger generation. That is, of course, part of the 
training boys and girls to-day receive from such Brigades, 
and Guides’ associations as they join. That, allied to the 
excellent quality of perseverance, will generally ensure 
success in Life, or so it seems to me, if any cultivatable 
qualities at all can do so. 

" I need hardly’ tell you that I am a firm supporter of 
the best possible education for boys and girls. I liked 
Mr. Fisher's Bill, introduced and passed last year, and I 
gave it my very strong support. Indeed, I think that if 
Fisher and Baden-Powell could combine as the framers 
of educational schemes for our youth, we should get 



The Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
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about the best possible schemes for this purpose that we 
are ever likely to have under present conditions in 
England. 

I am a firm believer in personality, too ; but I regard 
this as somewhat of a natural gift. I doubt if you can 
create it in a boy, though I admit that if he possesses 
it he holds a big asset towards success in what he 
undertakes, if only he couples it with good character and 
perseverance.” 

" The readers of our magazine will appreciate your 
words on these points, Mr. Jackson,” I said, “ of that I 
am quite sure. . . . Now, what about our boys in games, 
.especially in cricket, of which you yourself have been so 
great an exponent ? ” 

The famous player smiled indulgently and shook his 
head deprecatingly. 

I always did my best and tried my hardest,” went on 
he, “ whether at school or 
at the ’Varsity, or for the 
county or England ; and I 
enjoyed every match! My 
advice to boys, eh ? . . 

Well, tell them each should 
try to do his own little bit 
of all that goes to make up 
the game. I admire the 
expert in any one branch of 
the sport; but I admire still 
more the man who is a 
good all-rounder! Such a 
fellow will obtain far more 
enjoyment and pleasure out 
of the game ; and, after 
all, isn’t that the chief thing ? 

” I do think boys ought 
to pay far more attention 
to becoming proficient and 
clever fielders than many 
now do. The majority do 
not regard fielding as either 
so important or attractive 
as it really is. When I was 
at Harrow bad or faulty 
fielding always greatly pre¬ 
judiced a boy’s chance of 
getting into the eleven ; and 
to-day I still think that is 
the proper attitude to take. 

" Another serious fault of 
young players is to get out 
too often by the l.b.w. This 
has originated from so many 
lads trying to play as Prince 
Ranjitsinhji and Hobbs 
played when taking certain 
balls. But then Ranji and Hobbs are geniuses, whereas 
the ordinary lad is usually far from belonging to that class! 
Ranji’s lovely leg-glance, and Hobbs’ ditto, together with 
the wonderful way in which George Hirst and David 
Denton dared to turn round and bang an off-ball right 
across the wicket nearly to leg, have led many of the boys 
to imagine they, too, could emulate these giants at the game. 
Hence the constant fault of ' leg-before,' with its inevitable 
consequence. Harrow tradition was always keen on one’s 
keeping the right foot fast, and working with it as a pivot ; 
this was taught 11s by such great batsmen as Lord Bess- 
borough, I. D. Walker, and A. J. Webbe. However, I 
admit the game moves on, and the old theories about the 
right-foot fixed have altered. But I do ask that we should 
move cautiously when about to upset all the best traditions 
of past giants in the sport.” 

“ Do you think bowling can be taught, sir ? ” was my 
next inquiry. ” Or do you regard it as a natural gift 
entirely ? ” 

” Whilst allowing that a boy wishing to become a bowler 
should certainly have a natural bent towards that part 
of the game, yet I will venture to say that I do believe a 


promising and persevering youngster can be taught and 
trained to become a really clever bowler,” said Mr. Jackson. 
“ Lately I have been closely watching boys bowling, at 
Harrow and elsewhere ; and my criticism on their work 
would be that only one out of every ten of them runs up to 
the wicket properly. They take their hop, or their turn 
of the leg at the wrong moment. They have no notion 
how seriously this simple matter interferes with their 
progress towards efficiency and success. But it is serious, 
and if not altered in time, it will ruin any promising bowler’s 
efforts. 

" The result of such wrong action is that the bowler 
delivers the ball with the body not rightly balanced, and 
so his fingers and body lose that proper control of the ball 
which they should have at the second of delivery. There 
is more in the run up to the wicket than in anything con¬ 
nected with the bowler’s work for making his balls success¬ 
ful in worrying the bats¬ 
men. The feet and legs 
have quite as much to do 
with making bowling de¬ 
structive as has the arm or 
the fingers, though young 
lads seldom recognise this 
But it is quite true. I have 
often myself seen it so; and, 
indeed, I will go further, 
and state that in my' ex¬ 
perience I have never found 
any really first-class bowler, 
lasting for years as such, 
who did not run up pro¬ 
perly when delivering the 
ball. The run and hand- 
action should be symmetri¬ 
cal and well-timed. There 
should always be a certain 
amount of grace in the 
bowler’s action.” 

" Don’t you think the 
coaching at most schools 
is very often to blame 
for bowling errors, sir ? ” 
said I. 

” That’s quite true ! 
There isn’t enough atten¬ 
tion paid to bowling in the 
coaching at our big schools. 
Let me show you one 
great improvement which 
could easily be made in 
this. All practice at the 
nets ought to consist of 
balls sent down from a pro¬ 
per bowling crease marked 
out there, so that bov-bowlers may be trained rightly in 
this. Whereas now boys bowl long or short as pleases 
them when at the nets ; and then, when bowling in matches, 
they find no proper length, but grow nervous as they see 
their best balls quite ineffective from this failure of proper 
length.” 

We chatted for some time on our memories of famous 
past matches, and then Mr. Jackson bade me good-bye 
with these parting words :— 

“ Tell the boys that my whole view' of England’s glorious 
position in the world during the days that are coming is— 
It depends on them ! It depends on the effect this terrible 
war is going to have on our youths and maids to-day ! 
What they are going to make of themselves ; what they 
are going to become and do, as the next generation of 
English men and women ! The future is theirs, rather 
than ours 1 They must have the necessary ambition, and 
resolve to make themselves worthy of their fine heritage, 
worthy of the supreme sacrifices this generation has made 
for them, worthy of those magnificent and heroic souls who 
have won freedom and an illimitable future for the British 
race throughout the world.” 



A Lesson in Batting. 

The Hon. F. S. Jackson playing a ball to leg. 
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The Flying 
Claws. 

An Adventure in the Welsh 
Mountains. 


By HILDA FINNF.MOKE. 


I. 


T HIS is a deadly looking little hole,” thought Cyril 
Dunstan to himself, as he turned from the 
mountain path into a road, where a few houses 
in the dusk suggested the outskirts of a village. 
He had started out to spend the last few days of his 
sick-leave tramping the Welsh mountains with his old 
house-master at Harrow, and the two had enjoyed them¬ 
selves finely. But the previous day the elder man had 
found a letter awaiting him at a market-town on their 
route, telling him of the illness of his old mother, and 
there was nothing for it but an immediate return. At 
first, Cyril had thought of returning too, but the prospect 
of kicking his heels for three days at his aunt’s was not 
inviting, so he decided to push on by himself. 

Now he was beginning to regret his decision. 

A cold wind swept up the village street; and the grey 
cottages, crouching under the lee of the overhanging hills, 
looked desolate enough as the boy overtook the bent figure 
of a man carrying a bundle of baskets on his back, and 
fell into step with him. 

" Is there such a thing as an inn here where I can put 
up for the night ? ” he asked, after a word of greeting; 
and the man pointed ahead with the stem of his clay pipe. 

" Half a mile, there's the ' Eagle ’—they’ll put you 
up.” He looked Dunstan over carefully. ” Place’s full 
o' strangers lately. I don’t hold with it—suppose it’s 
all along o’ the ' Flying Claws.’ drat ’em.” He turned 
round a little fearfully as he spoke, and his voice suggested 
fear and uncertainty; perhaps he was not sorry for this 
unexpected company. 

" ’ Flying Claws ’ ? ” queried Cyril with a laugh, ” what 
are they ? They sound mightily uncomfortable ! ” 

" Been trampin’ round these parts long ? ” was the 
old man’s rejoinder. 

'* No ; I’ve just come over Ben Govan to-day, as near 
a bee-line as I could fetch from Glyn Howard —started 
at eight this morning." 

The man shifted his glance to the boy’s athletic figure 
with more respect. 

■' Goodish pull,” he remarked shortly. Then, in the 
strange tone which he had used at the previous niention 
of the name, he went on, ” Didn't happen to see the ’ Flying 
Claws ’ then, Govan Dip way ? ” 

” But what are the ’ Flying Claws’—I’ve never heard 
of them ? ” 

His companion shuffled his pack uneasily. 

" Likely an old wife’s tale,” he answered. ” But Clym 
seed the scratches and furrows right enough, under Beddlyn 
Crag once, next time nearer Govan Dip—and as for seein’, 
nobody does that, but you ken hear—leastways, half the 
village does o’ dark nights.” 


" What do they hear ? ” broke in the 
boy. 

" Flying,” was the answer, “ the sound 
o’ flying—soft-like, but it’s a ' flying ’ 
sound ; som: big bird I say, likely lives 
top of Caerlydd, but a big feller. Not 
many goes out after dark when the 
moon’s down—’tisn’t safe. There’s some won’t stay here 
long if it goes on. I’m tliinkin’.” 

" Well, I saw nothing of it,” Cyril assured him heartily, 
laughing. ” Never even heard of such a thing, though I 
am in the flying line ! ” 

" You a sodger ? ” asked the old man, surprised. 

” Well,” replied the boy, reddening a little under his 
tan, ” I run an old 'bus over the Hun lines occasionally, 
but I’m on leave just now.” To be eighteen, and to have 
a stiff arm, whose stiffness was the direct result of the 
fact that two enemy planes had failed to prevent your 
taking back important information to your own lines, 
needed carrying off with a little bravado; and whether the 
old man understood the army slang or not, he was plainly 
more respectful. 

" Well, I turn in here,” he said, shuffling off towards 
one of the little cottages ; ” keep straight on, and you 
can’t miss the inn. ’Night, sir.” 

" But you haven’t finished telling me about the ' Flying 
Claws,' ” persisted the boy, pulling up in the middle of 
the road. " Why do you call them ' Claws ’ ? " 

" 'Cos o’ the marks I telled you of. Great scratches, 
length o’ half the street, up in the meadows round about,” 
and with a nod he disappeared. 

Cyril strode on with a smile. Certainly the prospect 
of the grey village had improved since he had met the 
strange old man, and "Flying Claws,” however mythical, 
sounded promising enough. 

He had no difficulty in finding the inn, and was received 
graciously by the innkeeper, who, having shown him his 
room, volunteered the information that supper would be 
ready in ten minutes, and that there was only one other 
visitor at the inn. 

The gentleman who was just about to seat himself at 
the table as Dunstan entered the dining-room, was certainly 
not the type usually met with in an outlandish little place 
like this. For his rough homespun suit, calculated to 
give its wearer a holiday air, sat rather incongruously 
on him : it gave the effect of unfamiliarity with such 
clothes. 

The guest, introducing himself to the youth as Mr. 
Newton, proved himself an interesting talker ; and his cour¬ 
teous bearing quite effaced the gap of years which separated 
the two, for Mr. Newton was a tall, slight man of nearlv 
sixty, with an inclination to stoop, and a square, capable 
head with grey-tinged hair. He yarned readily of his 
fisherman’s tales, for which sport he was confessedly in 
that part of the world ; but even Cyril, who was by no 
means given to introspection, was struck by the incongruity 
of the man. Among the rustics of the mountains it might 
pass unnoticed, but to one of his own kind it was palpable. 
In spite of all his Bohemian apparel and pursuits, he pro¬ 
claimed himself a man city-born and bred, endowed with 
the intellect which grapples with masses and essentially 
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a man of affairs. To Dunstan it gave him a little air 
of mystery, and he found himself conjecturing whatever 
such a man could be doing in this remote spot. 

Mr. Newton, however, did not monopolise the conversation. 
He encouraged the youth to talk of himself, and, without 
putting in more than a leading word here and there, he 
soon possessed himself of Cyril’s short history; while, at 
the end of the evening, the boy found he knew no more 
of Mr. Newton than his eyes and ears had told him when 
they first met. 

” But I'm afraid my arm will make piloting out of the 
question for a month or so," ended the boy. " Though 
I hope to be taken on as observer by my old Flying School 
when my leave is up.” 

" H—m," commented Mr. Newton, relapsing into 
silence. He was thinking to himself: " In normal times, 
this lad would be strolling about Harrow with a straw hat 
tilted over his nose and both hands in his pockets, his 
deepest interest the tuck-shop or rugger. As it is, here 
he tramps independently among the Welsh mountains, 
recovering from a wound received in a daring scrap over 
the Hun lines 1 Funny world I Dunstan ? Dunstan ? 
Think he must have been attached to old Verney’s 
Squadron near Verdun." 

" You got your wound at Verdun, I think you said ? ” 
he ended aloud. 

" Yes, sir,” was the quick answer; though a second later 
it occurred to Cyril that he had mentioned no names at all. 

As soon as he could, the boy questioned Mr. Newton 
about the " Flying Claws ”—had he heard anything of 
them, and what were they ? But the elderly man did not 
seem interested in the matter; he pooh-poohed the whole 
business as a fairy-tale, though Dunstan did not catch 
the sudden stiffening of Mr. Newton’s jaw at the mention 
of the subject, nor connect it with his early retirement 
to his room, excusing himself on the strength of an early 
rise next morning. 

' ‘ I hope that boy’s not going to be a hindrance,’' muttered 
the man to himself, as he turned in to bed. 

Next day Cyril found himself in the midst of mysteries. 

The evening before, he had not intended to do more 
than stay the night at the inn and push on towards the 
coast ; but the interest, awakened first of all by the old 
man who had told him of the " Flying Claws," and then 
by Mr. Newton himself, decided him to stay at least until 
the morrow. The idea of the flying mystery fascinated 
him, and, boylike, he decided to make his own investiga¬ 
tions. He thought he would get directions and wander up 
to the spot in the hills where this mysterious night visitor 
had left the impression of its " claws.” 

He arrived down to breakfast to find that Mr. Newton 
had set off several hours earlier to reach a specially 
promising stream somewhere up in the great peak, Caer- 
dy 11 , which towered behind the village ; and soon Dunstan 
set out on his own quest, with the landlord's reluctant 
directions. 

" Yes, sir; you’ll find the tracks in the ground all right. 
Old Ben was passing a mile and a half away one night, 
and he swears he saw a light up in the crags and then 
the whirr of wings. Nobody goes near there now, and 
I wouldn’t go poking round, sir, if I was you. Nothing 
good’ll come of it "; and even the jovial landlord seemed 
perturbed at the strange story. 

It was a matter of three miles pretty rough scrambling 
to the pocket among the hills where this particular meadow 
lay ; but Dunstan soon left the village behind, and, with 
the exception of passing a little, wiry man with a large 
alpenstock, he covered more than half the distance with¬ 
out setting eyes on any other living things than mountain- 
sheep. However, just as he rounded a sharp turn some 
way up he came right on to another pedestrian going 
in the same direction. 

He stopped short as he recognised the same little man 
whom he had left behind half an hour earlier 1 Here he 
was in front of him, and yet the innkeeper had assured 
Dunstan that the path he had taken was the only way up to 
the hills I 


For a second the stranger seemed disconcerted too ; then, 
with a pleasant greeting, he suggested that, as they were 
both going in the same direction, they should walk together. 
He chattered vivaciously, pointing out the views and 
scenery frequently, and, more than once, when Cyril was 
about to remark on his surprise in finding his companion 
ahead, the little man deftly turned the conversation and 
kept the topic in his own hands. ' 

Naturally the " Flying Claws " myth came up for dis¬ 
cussion, and the stranger was as strongly contemptuous 
of it as Mr. Newton. 

" Still, as you’re going to find the mysterious claw- 
marks," he ended good-naturedly, " I’ll look at them 
with you. My way lies rather to the west—I think I told 
you I was tramping over to meet a cousin beyond Govan— 
but a few minutes out of my way won’t hurt; and though 
I honestly believe the whole tale is put up to scare a 
superstitious peasantry, I’d like to see these wonderful 
marks.” 

The spot was not quite easy to locate at firtst; but, 
when they at last came to the broad grassy expanse, so 
unusual in those barren parts, and lying sheltered among 
the surrounding peaks, there was no mistaking it. 

Near the centre of the field there were some furrows 
certainly, which, to the trained eye of Cyril Dunstan, 
looked as much like the scores of an aeroplane skid or 
drag in the soft earth as anything else, but they were not 
remarkable ; and it was only as they turned away that 
Cyril’s eye caught other tracks on the ground, which 
caused him to bite his lip. However, he said nothing; 
for just as, the night before, Mr. Newton had drawn out 
everything that was in his mind, so this stranger's friend¬ 
liness had somehow repelled him, and his companion had 
not even learnt that he was talking to a lieutenant of His 
Majesty’s Air Force. If he had, events might have been 
different 1 

” Well, well,” he said jocularly, " as I thought—a few 
tracks which might have been made by anything. It’s 
surprising how credulous the ignorant are 1 But I must 
push on my way. I am delighted to have had your 
company, sir,” and he left Dunstan with a friendly wave 
of the hand. 

After giving his companion time to get well on his way, 
the boy crept back and examined the innocent-looking 
tracks more closely; then he turned home with his eyes 
shining and his expression full of astonishment. He 
had certainly discovered something, if he could only find 
a satisfactory solution ! So deep in thought was he, 
that he did not notice when he took the wrong track, and 
he followed some yards along by a running mountain- 
stream before he discovered his mistake. 

Looking up quickly, he saw in front of him three figures 
with their backs towards him; fishing-lines and baskets 
lay at various distances along the bank, but the three 
men had their heads together, evidently in deep con¬ 
sultation. And the middle figure Cyril recognised with 
a shock as that of Mr. Newton 1 

What on earth could they all be up to ? 

He crept back carefully, very thankful to have escaped 
observation. He was determined now, that whatever 
happened, he would not miss the conclusion of this 
mysterious drama being played out in the solitude of the 
Welsh hills. 


II. 

UT the afternoon produced no further surprises; 
and it was supper time before Mr. Newton turned 
up at the inn ; with him he brought two friends, 
also fishermen, he explained. Soon Cyril was 
shaking hands with the two whose backs he had seen that 
morning. 

When supper was over, Mr. Newton approached the 
youth frankly. 

” I’m afraid I’m going to be intolerably rude, Mr. 
Dunstan.” he said with his slow smile, " but these friends 
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and myself have some rather important business to settle, 
and I wonder if you would mind letting us have this room 
to ourselves for an hour ? ” 

Cyril, of course, agreed instantly : he would not intrude 
for the world. He had been thinking of a stroll in any case, 
and he passed out into the little village street with his brain 
reeling. 

What were these men going to discuss ? To try to 
overhear was out of the question. Mr. Newton, at any 
rate, was a gentleman and 
treated him as such, but the boy’s 
sense of curiosity demanded an 
explanation. He wandered off 
the main street and began to 
ascend the easy slopes behind 
the village without any idea of 
where he was going. In spite 
of the dark, moonless night he 
pushed on without mishap, and 
it was not until he was aware 
of footsteps behind him, that 
he stopped. It sounded rather 
as if he were bring followed. 

He listened again, and the 
steps came on ; so, slipping be¬ 
hind a boulder, Dunstan waited 
for the pedestrian to come up. 

The newcomer was quite close 
now, and a light suddenly shone 
out on the path and was eclipsed 
again in a moment. It might 
be only a villager returning late, 
but, whoever it was, the boy 
hoped to be able to see some¬ 
thing next time the man used 
Ids torch. 

It was soon apparent that 
he was quite unconscious of 
Cyril’s presence ; his chief aim 
seemed to be to hurry on his 
way as fast as the night would 
allow. For he had already pass¬ 
ed some feet beyond the place 
where the boy crouched, when 
he flashed Ids light on again 
cautiously, and, silhouetted 
against it, Dunstan recognised 
the wiry little figure of the 
man who had accompanied him 
up the mountain-side that 
morning. 

Things seemed to be moving 1 

Now himself the pursuer, he 
resolved to see w r hat this man 
was about, and followed him 
carefully, creeping from rock 
to rock. The man’s torch helped 
him, and for more than a mile 
he pursued stealthily. 

At a certain cleft in the hills, 
well sheltered from the village 
and alone with the night and 
stars, the' man stopped, and, 
switching on his torch, sat down to examine some 
papers he carried. He whistled unconcernedly, listening 
from time to time, plainly waiting for someone or some¬ 
thing. Dunstan, behind his rock, waited too, and it must 
have been some twenty minutes before his ear caught a 
distant droning. He knew it at once. 

It was the whirr of a Gnome engine at a great altitude 1 

Almost overhead the invisible aeroplane circled, and 
the spy, from his sheltered corner, rapidly flashed his 
message. It was a matter of a few minutes; then the 
cleft was plunged into blackness and a faint green light 
showed overhead among the stars, disappeared, and the 
throbbing engine grew less distinct. 

If Cyril had not drawn back sharply, he would almost 


have collided with the spy ; for the man rushed suddenly 
round the rock and wheeled off at right angles along a 
neighbouring path. 

Dunstan did not hesitate : it was clear the man was 
up to no good, and, though to tackle him single-handed 
in the darkness meant risk, the boy did not consider 
that. He began to run, quite regardless of whether he 
was heard or not. The little spy could not have got more 
than a hundred feet away ; but, round the corner, there 


“He had 
already pass¬ 
ed some feet 
beyond the 
place where 
the boy’ 

crouched, when he flashed 
cautiously." 


his light on again 


was darkness and silence ; and, though Dunstan searched 
among bushes and boulders, straining his ears for a sound, 
he could find nothing. The man might have melted into 
air ! 

The next thing to do was to start off for the inn at full 
speed. Whoever Mr. Newton might be, he must help, 
for the traces of aeroplane wheels, which he had detected 
in the meadow that morning, and the strange man with 
his lamp and the hovering machine seemed significant. 
So this was the meaning of the " Flying Claws " I 

At the inn door he charged almost into the arms of 
Mr. Newton, who was seeing his friends off. 

“ Well, see that every man is in his place,” he was 
saying impressively; and then, catching sight of Dunstan. 
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he changed his tone. •* Good night and good fishing next 
time ! Why, my dear boy, whatever is up ? " 

The two visitors turned into the night, and Mr. Newton 
drew Cyril into the room and listened to his breathless 
story. 

“ I'm afraid I must apologise for not trusting you 
sooner, Mr. Dunstan," said the elder man quickly at the 
finish, " but I was going to enlist your help to-night in any 
case. Now you must hear all. Listen well, for I must not 
be longer than I can help," and he lowered his tone so that 
nothing penetrated beyond the hearth. " Mr. Newton 
is not my real name : you probably know me by repute.’’ 
Dunstan gasped as he mentioned a name which was a 
byword in the Air Force, and Sir George smiled. " Well, 
unfortunately, some important service secrets have got 
into the hands of the enemy Intelligence; but it is even 
more important that their loss should not become generally 
known, so you see how delicate an affair it is to handle. 
We know who has them; we know how he intends to 
get back with his information; and we know he uses 
these quiet hills for its despatch. This agent—the short 
wiry man you have seen twice to-day—is well known to 
us, but the information they have obtained (and you, 
of course, understand that I cannot give you any more 
specific account of it) by its very nature is not of practical 
use to them, or its loss of harm to us, until after to-night. 
In fact they.could not, until to-day, obtain the clue which 
will make a great deal of valuable intelligence avail¬ 
able. We could not prevent this. Our remaining hope 
is to capture their spy so that it may never cross the 
Channel. 

" You see, I speak quite calmly, but I need hardly sav 
that, should we fail to thwart them, it will be a catastrophe 
of the greatest magnitude. Only this afternoon we have 
picked up our last threads. The agent, with his informa¬ 
tion, is to be conveyed by aeroplane to-night. Where 
exactly he starts is not certain ; though your story con¬ 
firms our belief that it will be from the ground first used 
by the enemy spies. As I say, the knowledge of this loss 
would be even more fatal than the loss itself, so that we 
have not dared to do anything violent for fear of its 
becoming known." 

Dunstan could hardly wait for Sir George to finish. 

" What shall we do, sir ? ” he cried eagerly now. '' Catch 
them ? ” 

"From what you tell me,” replied the other, "I fear 
the spy has eluded the scouts I set to capture him. He 
is one of the most slippery customers I have ever had to 
deal with; so that there is my last card to be played, 
and I need your help." 

He opened a case, which lay on the table, and pulled 
out an airman’s kit. " I will be back in a moment, if 
you will get into these. I must hear how my scouts have 
fared." 

Cyril donned the familiar uniform with his eyes shining 
with excitement; and he was pulling on the gauntlets 
when Sir George returned. 

" As I feared, the man has eluded them. It will be a 
case of giving him chase in his machine. I will explain 
as we go. Come then 1 ” 

He led the way to a back door giving on to a by-road, 
where a car, with hooded lights, was waiting, and. motioning 
to Dunstan to get in, followed quickly. 

In a minute they were flying through the night, jolting 
from one side of the road to the other, climbing up steep 
ascents and rounding precipitous comers with incredible 
rapidity. And as they went Sir George explained his 
plans. 

"We shall find a nephew of mine with lus aeroplane 
posted in a pocket of Caerdyll,” he said. " You and he 
are to chase the enemy machine and engage it. If the 
man will not surrender, he must never be allowed to 
get back to his country. But Arthur has full instructions, 
and I can trust you to back him well." 

Dunstan felt proud of the confidence this great man 
reposed in him ; but, before he could speak, the car slowed 


down under them, and the figure of an airman stepped into 
the faint light of the lamps. 

" All serene, uncle ? " he asked. " Our job ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the short answer; “ here is your gunner. 
My nephew, Arthur Prince, Mr. Dunstan,” and the two 
young aviators shook hands. " No time to be lost," went 
on Sir George; "the minute the ‘ Flying Claws’ starts 
you must be climbing." 

Prince led the way to where the great shadowy frame 
of the two-seater lay in the dim light, a mechanic tending 
her engine ; and, with a few preliminary questions, the 
importance of which only those in the " trade ” under¬ 
stand, the youths took their places. In a moment the 
pilot started his engine and they waited expectantly, the 
great frame vibrating under them. 

It seemed hardly more than a few seconds before Cyril 
was conscious of a shadowy form rising away to his left, 
but so near that he could hear her engines. Prince slipped 
the bolt that was holding them down, and the plane glided 
forward and rose up steadily. 

It was soon evident that the spy machine was aware 
of the chase, for their rapid approach was met with a 
spatter of bullets from its rear gun. Sir George’s nephew 
did not hesitate : he drove straight for the enemy, opening 
out his engine and pumping quick bursts of fire upon her; 
and the spy, hearing them tear through his wings, dipped 
and plunged downwards, then, with a quick turn, checked 
Iris dive and, thrusting his nose up, climbed and passed 
behind Dunstan, opening fire upon the tail planes. 

Cyril's machine-gun rattled out her answer, and, with a 
quick climbing turn. Prince pulled after the spy as he 
turned for the sea. 

There was plenty of run in the enemy machine ; and 
for some little time it was all her pursuer could do to open 
out after her and rattle her tail with spurts of fire; but at 
last, talcing advantage of every angle, Prince managed to 
get above her, and, driving down at full speed, he banked 
over so that Cyril could drive the full force of his gun 
into her fuselage, cut her off, and headed her back 
inland. 

The spy rocked uneasily, his engine missed, then caught 
up and ran on unsteadily. Prince circled round the plane, 
trying to drive her down, and receiving her unsteady 
defensive fire; one spurt caught Cyril’s hand, and a trace 
parted, but the enemy was plainly slacking off; she heeled 
as she ran, slipped a hundred feet or so, then, picking up, 
turned and tried to climb. 

Never was such a fight waged in the blackness of night 
over the Welsh hills ! 

At last the spy ceased firing and lurched up, as if in 
surrender. Prince and Dunstan stopped their guns and 
let her come up; but it was merely a ruse, for, as she passed 
below, the spy emptied her bow gun into their lowei 
planes and sped back. 

They were now returning almost directly on their out¬ 
ward tracks. But the end was near. Prince drove once 
more for the machine below, let Cyril pour his fire into 
her cockpits, and sped ahead, as a streak of flame and 
column of smoke rose from the spy's fuselage. She dived 
uncertainly, fell in a spin, and crashed to the ground in 
flames. 

Prince circled round slowly and shouted through the 
communication tube. 

" Guess we can leave it to the old uncle to explain-why 
burning torches are falling from the stars 1 D’you know 
Denbigh ? ” 

" I was going on there to-morrow,” Cyril shouted back 

” They’ve jolly good beds at the ' Chequer Inn '—what 
d’you say ? I think I can land the old 'bus without 
undue excitement.” 

" Right,” was Dunstan’s answer. 

Two days later Cyril received a letter from his old house 
master, hoping he hadn’t found things too dull; and, in 
reply, he sent him the note which he had just received 
from Sir George—a note which had made him skip twice 
round the room in his excitement. 
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Every " B.O.P.” reader who remembers Mr. G. L. Jessop’s 
articles on Captaining a Team in a former volume (vol. 36) will 


< 3 . L. JESSOP 
WRITES FOR 
THE “ B.O.P.'* 


be glad to know that the famous cricketer is 
going to continue his connection with this 
paper. In next month’s number of the 
“ B.O.P." will appear some of Mr. Jessop's 


reminiscences of " Exciting Finishes in Cricket Matches." 


Enthusiasts of the summer game—and 


or two of his stories will amuse readers of this page. In 
one chapter he makes a note of two curious matches at 


SOME 

CRICKET 

STORIES 


which, in his early days, he was present. 
The period, be it remembered, was early 
Victorian, well over seventy years ago. The 
first match was arranged as the result of a 


wager, and was between the one-armed and the one-legged 


pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. It 


most of us may be numbered among them. 
I am sure —will look forward to this article. 
There is going to be something of a 
" boom " in sport, now that we are through 
with the War, and that is a good thing ; 
cricket, football, hockey, lawn tennis, box¬ 
ing, and other sports have been, and still 
should be, part of our national training 
Rugger was compulsory’ at my old school, 
and I am glad that I was never given the 
opportunity to shirk it. We all know the 
sort of fellow w’ho " doesn’t play games." 
He eats too many sweets, he prefers to 
loll about in easy-chairs, he walks in a 
loose, sloppy fashion, as if he had no 
backbone—and we suspect him of smoking 
cigarettes on the sly. Your healthy-minded 
boy who likes a good maul at footer, a 
full day's batting or fielding, as chance has 
it, and a breezy " up and downer " with 
the gloves in the gym., is the fellow for 
us. He looks what he is. His eye is.clear, 
his face has a good colour, and he strides 
out as if he felt the joy of living. Hats 
up for sport, then, and, this summer, for 
cricket ! The schools have done their bit 
during the War to keep the old game 
going and to maintain the old traditions. 
This season should see the fruit of their 
endeavours. 

* * * 

Talking of cricket reminds me that I 
have been dipping into an entertaining 
volume of " Recollections " by a one-time 
famous all-round sportsman. I think one 


took place at Walworth amid no little 
excitement, as during the contest some of 
the one-legged players lost their " wooden 
pegs." The full score of the match 
was:—One-armed players: 1st Innings, 
20 ; 2nd, 65 ; 3rd. 32 ; total, 117. One- 
legged players: 1st Innings, 31 ; 2nd, 
25 ; 3rd, 21 ; total, 77. So that 
the one-armed team carried off the 
victory. 

The second match was even more odd 
it being between ^ord Charles Kerr and 
Mr. J. Cock, the former nominating his 
man-servant, J. Bridger, to represent him, 
together with his water-spaniel, "Drake." 
Mr. -Cock was paired with a Mr. 
Wcatherell. The match was played at a 
cricket ground near Farnham. Bridger 
was presumably a good exponent of the 
game as it was played then, for he 
knocked up the respectable score of 50 
before being "caught out." On the score 
sheet " Drake's " contribution was entered 
as " o," but of course he never actually 
went in. " Drake's " speciality was field¬ 
ing ; he always caught the ball at the first 
bound and ran straight with it to the 
wicket. " Drake " had the distinction of 
" running out " Mr. Wcatherell. The 
latter hit the ball hard, but the spaniel 
ran across the ball, stopped it smartly, 
and delivered it so quickly to his partner, 
Bridger, that the batsman’s wicket was 
down before the run was completed. In 
the end Bridger and "Drake" won the 
match for Lord Charles by a substantial 
margin. 
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Now for a note from a frequent contributor to these columns, 
Mr. S. Leonard Bastin. He writes :— 

" I am going to tell you the way in which 
WEATHER^ y ou may make a very curious weather-teller. 

TELLER. ' This is quite an easy thing to do, and yet you 

will have something that will enable' you to 
find out if it is going to rain or be fine. 

“ First of all you cut two pieces of wood. These should be of 
rather thin stuff and about a quarter of an inch wide. One 
piece must be two inches long or a little more, and the other 
nearly five or six inches long. Smooth the wood down with 
glass-paper so that it looks nicely finished and, if you like, you 
can paint the strips. You must now bore a hole right in the 
centre of the long strip. This should be big enough to allow 
the thicker end (just below the head) of a screw to round easily. 
The screw should be quite a small one, measuring about a 
quarter of an inch, although, if it has rather a big 
head, so much the better. After fitting the long 
strip over the screw, you must fasten this to the fiJFT — 
shorter bit of wood. Holding the piece upright, 
you force the screw, turning it several times just 
a little above the bottom of the strip. You 
will then have the short piece of wood, upright 
with the long bit at the bottom, as you can see in 
the picture. The screw 

should hold firmly, but __ 

you must be able to move O 

the long strip easily up — ■' 

and down just like a see¬ 
saw. Now, get a small, 
thin strip of wood and fix 
this along the top of the 
upright piece. Look again 
at the picture and see how 
this is placed. You could // ^ ~ ^ oil) 

easily fasten this into I • - f) ' (A 

position with glue. At P.” 0- , ® j 

one end of this, paint the V ■ 0 0 °- ^ ^ ^' ur ' 

letters WET, and at the \o •, / J 
other the letters DRY. 

The word WET should 

be on the left-hand side, and the word DRY on the right-hand 
side. 

“ Next, out of a bit of thick cardboard, cut an indicator. This 


f ~ 


that the stone is the heavier. Then the indicator goes over to the 
word DRY. Of course the stone is not affected at all by the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere. 


Next month's number of the •• B O P.” will contain a host 
of good things ; here are a few of the items to be included :— 
“ The Eleventh Man,” a complete cricket 
wfiwmRB°nn HS stor y 1 "From Fo'c's'le to Quarter-Deck” 
THE "B-OP" (The " Exmouth ”): "Selous of the Great 
Heart,” an account of the life of the late 
Captain F. C. Selous. D.S.O.; " The • B.O.P.’ Stamp Comer ” ; 
and " Poor Old Blundell,” a humorous school story. Mr. G. L. 
Jessop’s cricket article I have already referred to; this is sure 
to excite the keenest interest in my readers. 

With the July number of the " B.O.P.” (this is a whisper 
well in advance) will be presented a very hand- 

J some coloured plate that all B.O.F.C. members 

T**. ngYl at least will want to secure. Look out for this ! 

A. L. H. 


Bob—Hero. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


H E never won a 
medal and we 
never heard 
his name 

Upheld in admiration as 
a soldier-lad of fame : 
But those, we knew, who 
fought with him would 
find him brave and 
cool— 

For we—well, we re¬ 
membered him — our 
hero of the school ! 


“ A Curious Weather-Teller.” 


We never heard of gallant deeds—tho' well we knew he did 
them I 

He was just one of those queer folk who grinned a bit and hid 
them. 

No brilliant record did he make, altho' he was no fool: 


should be shaped like a long arrow. With glue, you must 
fasten this just in the centre of the long strip of wood. Have 
another glance at the picture so as to see how this is done. 
It is a good thing to make some arrangement for hanging the 
weather-teller up befoA you finish it off. If you bore a hole 
in the upright piece of wood and loop in some string, this will 
be easy. 

“ You will now want a small sponge and a stone. Tie a piece 
of twine round the stone, and also fix some into the sponge. 


He "stodged away ” and played the game—just like he did at 
school I 

And those the men who followed him—who saw him day by day. 
If you could only question them about Bob’s "little way” 
Of putting all his comrades first —you’d know it was his rule 
To never fuss about himself: he never did at school 1 


Then bore two holes—one at either end of the long strip of wood. 

Now, you must prepare a strong mixture of plain salt and 
water, and into this put your sponge until it is soaked. Take 
it out and allow it to drain and, when it no longer drips, hang 
it by means of the string on to the left-hand end of the long strip 
of wood. Then on to the right-hand side hang the stone. You 
will now have to get the stone and the sponge to balance, so 
that the indicator on the strip of wood is exactly in the centre 
of the upright piece as I have shown. Perhaps you may have 
to get a larger or a smaller pebble. When you have got a stone 
that is only a little heavier than the sponge, you can get every¬ 
thing straight by pouring some dry salt into the holes at the 
top of the sponge. This, of course, makes the sponge just a trifle 
heavier than it was before, and pulls the indicator quite straight. 

“ How does the weather-teller act ? Well, in this way. The 
sponge ;oakcd with salt is quick to take up moisture from the 
air (and there is always a lot of damp about when rain is coming), 
and as it does so it becomes heavier than the stone. So it 
weighs down and, as the cross-wood can swing freely, the indi¬ 
cator is pulled over towards the word WET. When the air is 
very dry the salt in the sponge gives up some of its moisture, so 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of nnion between readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the Vaper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and pnrest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
(lackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
bis name and number on the League regular. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
fl badges have been prepared in the shape ot 

brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each pos. free. Applications 
lor membership and lor badges should be addressed to the aditor, 
•■B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “ Quinton’s Aquamarine,** “The Mystery of Stockwcll Lea,“etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SCHBMING STEWARD. 


T HE college term passed without a sight of Mateo. 

Dick and Nathan pursued their studies undis¬ 
turbed, Dick in one of the classes and Nathan 
under Uncle Peter's special tuition in preparation 
for one of the classes as soon as he was advanced enough to 
enter it. Both lads joined immediately in the sports of 
the school. Nathan took good-humouredly, and without 
the least resentment, the inevitable chaff consequent upon 
his Jewish extraction, and consequent also upon his im¬ 
perfect idiomatic English—the English of the playground 
and the dormitory, and not of the class room. The lads 
discovered that Nathan was a keen sportsman, that he 
always played fair, and that he was quite loyal to his 
own side, so they soon dropped the special teasing and 
began to treat him as one of themselves. 

When the term was over, Nathan had his first experience 
of a breaking-up for the Christmas holiday—a first ex¬ 
perience, too, of the way in which the festival was kept 
in a happy English home. Twice only during the past 
twenty years had the captain been home for Christmas. 
The third time they made it memorable. 

He had already attended the launching of the " Lyon- 
esse " ; he had been on board when her engines were tested, 
and when the pilot had put her through every kind of 
manoeuvre on her trial trip ; and he was due to take 
charge of her, and to bring her round from Shields to 
Cardiff for her first cargo, on the nth of January. 

He and Peter had several long and serious conversations 
about Nathan. They decided that if, during the captain's 


absence, the need should arise, Peter was to consult the 
banker, and to take what action they both deemed desirable 
The “ Lyonesse ” was chartered for the Argentine ; thence 
she might go to China or Japan, rounding the Horn, 
and proceeding straight across the Pacific; in which 
case it would be many months before the captain could 
be home again. He was concerned about Nathan, and 
wondered once or twice whether, in fulfilment of the 
trust, it would not be better to take Nathan with him. But 
Peter dissuaded him from this, and, as events proved, 
fortunately, although Peter could not foresee these events 
—his concern was for the lad’s education as well as for 
his safety. 

Captain Holcombe wished to transfer to the “ Lyonesse ” 
as many of the crew of the " Pelican ” as the firm would 
allow. But the " Pelican ” was ready and at sea again 
before the " Lyonesse ” was launched. He succeeded 
in retaining Mr. Stewart, the chief engineer, and the mate, 
Mr. Elyot—the other subordinate officers he had to part 
with, the steward also, and most of the men. 

Mr. Elyot, subject to the captain's approval, was en¬ 
trusted with the filling up of the vacancies. 

Mateo was present as a spectator at the launching of 
the " Lyonesse.” Captain Holcombe did not know him. 
He was only one among a mass of men assembled to watch 
the ship slide from the stocks and slip into the water. 
Mr. Elyot did not know him, nor Mr. Stewart. If they had 
seen him—any one of them—they would not have associated 
him with Nathan. He sported a new suit. He had so 
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far disguised himself as to discard his ear-rings and to 
cultivate a crisp moustache. The disguise was so slight 
that Nathan would not have been taken in by it, nor Dick, 
although Dick had only seen him once, and then just for 
a minute. 

When the " Lyonessc ” was docked after the trial trip 
Mateo ventured aboard. 

“ What’s your business ? " brusquely asked Mr. Elyot 
as he ran across him. 

" To be taken on, sir," replied Mateo, touching his cap. 

" Oh ! What as ? " and the mate looked -him up and 
down critically. 

“ Steward, sir," answered Mateo, straightening himself. 

" Our steward is cook as well,” said Mr. Elyot. 

" So," assented Mateo. " I am good cook." 

" Where are your credentials ? ” asked Mr. Elyot. 

" My-? ” for Mateo was at a loss. 

"Your discharge from the last ship,” explained Mr. 
Elyot. 

" I am good cook,” repeated Mateo. 

" But have you a good character ? " 

" Where are your papers ? • What 
is your record ? We rarely put a 
foreigner into a steward’s berth. 

We want a man we can understand 
and have confidence in—one who 
can take charge of the stores, and 
who can use them economically. 

No ! I’m afraid you're not the 
man,” and he turned away. 

" Sir! " said Mateo desperately. 

‘ I am careful with stores, and 
I am good cook. I show you—in 
galley. I know. And—and—I 
send for papers. They come by 
the post one day—to-morrow— 

after-" and he waved his hands 

expressively. " You try me and 
see.” 

“ What is your name ? " 

" Guido Mafra." 

" I cannot engage you,” said 
Mr. Elyot. Mateo’s face fell. He 
barely suppressed a vindictive 
glance that would have completely 
spoiled his chances. There was a 
tentative tone, however, in Mr. 

Elyot’s voice, and he waited. 

" The captain may. It rests with him. Bring your be¬ 
longings aboard, get the galley fire going, and I’ll see how 
you shape,” and again he turned away. 

" T'anks, sir, very moosh,” Mateo called after him. 
" I hope to please the cap’n.” 

Mr. Elyot had no fault to find with Mateo, or Guido, as 
he called him, for Mateo had given him a false name; 
and Mr. Stewart made no remark about him. They, in 
the absence of the captain, and while awaiting the appoint¬ 
ment of a second engineer and a second mate, were the 
only two whose meals were served in the saloon; and 
they were admirably served. The steward pro tern, was 
attentive to their wants almost to the verge of fussiness 
Mr. Stewart, while he said nothing—it was not his business, 
he reminded himself, and he generally kept a still tongue— 
took an instinctive dislike to him. He was too much like 
a suave waiter at a flashy restaurant to please Mr. Stewart. 
The few men forward were satisfied with Guido's culinary 
efforts. His unfailing promptness, also, was in his favour. 
The papers he had said he would send for had not yet come, 
and he made no further reference to them. He had his 
lying excuses ready in case Mr. Elyot pressed for them ; 
and he relied upon the ratification of his engagement by 
the manner in which he was already fulfilling his duties. 

The firm sent down a second mate and a second engineer ; 
the complement of the crew was shipped in Shields ; and, 
in the morning of the I ith of January the captain took stock 
of the men, approved, with one exception, of Mr. Elyot’s 
choice, dismissed the pilot when they had cleared the 


Tyne, and turned the bows of the " Lyonesse ” southward 
for the voyage round the land. 

“ Where did you pick the steward up, Mr. Elyot ? ” 
he asked on the second evening out—a cold evening, full 
of sleet, with a north-easter blowing and a choppy sea. 
The ship, in ballast, was pitching and rolling erratically, 
but the steward, like a seasoned sailor, accommodated the 
swing of his lithe body to every movement, and appeared 
promptly with the well-cooked meals. 

" In Shields," said Mr. Elyot. "He came aboard, sir, 
and asked for the berth. I didn't engage him. I told 
him the engagement would rest with you.” 

" He gave his name as Guido ? ” 

" Guido Mafra, sir." 

" I have never had a foreigner as a steward before.” 

" I gave him to understand, sir, that, as a steward, you 
would prefer an Englishman." 

" Well—a Britisher. I should. How did he serve you 
in port ? ” 

" Quite as well, sir, as since we left. He’s up to the 
duties, I must say, and very attentive ; but, if you don’t 
like him, he can be paid off at 
Cardiff. Another steward can be 
got there.” 

“ I’ll see.” 

" Very good, sir." 

Captain Holcombe had been 
troubled previously by the drunken¬ 
ness of some of his stewards. 
They had brought liquor aboard 
secretly, and replenished it at every 
port, and he could only reckon 
upon their sobriety when they were 
well out at sea. But Guido was 
sober. He was clean, too, and a 
capital cook, alert, almost too ready 
to please—ingratiating, obsequious 
—traits that the captain disliked 
as much as Mr. Stewart. If he 
had consulted Mr. Stewart, Guido 
would have been replaced by 
another steward at Cardiff. If he 
had known that his papers had not 
been forthcoming he would have 
demanded them. He took it for 
granted that Guido’s written dis¬ 
charge from his last employment 
had been produced at the time he 
applied for his present berth; and, considering the 
qualities he had already shown, and notwithstanding his 
instinctive prejudice against him—a prejudice that might 
be an injustice and due only to the fact that he was a 
foreigner—he decided to keep him. 

So Mateo, under the name of Guido, went to the Argen¬ 
tine ; from the Argentine the " Lyonesse " was chartered for 
Sydney, New South Wales ; and there a surprise he had 
not bargained for awaited the scheming steward and 
threatened to disturb and defeat his carefully-laid plan. 

Daily familiarity with Guido, the suavity of his attentions, 
the exactness with which all his duties were performed, 
the economical management of the stores, the excellence 
of his cooking, the evident satisfaction of the men¬ 
tor no hint of a complaint had reached him—rubbed off 
the sharp edge of the captain's prejudice on the voyage 
out to the Argentine. 

The captain’s private cabin, fitted with drawers, and 
where his strongly-bound sea-chest was stowed away, 
opened out of the saloon ; and he had no suspicion that, 
while he was absent on the bridge or in the chart-room, the 
roving, eyes of the steward noted every detail of the in¬ 
terior. Sometimes the steward’s duties took him within 
Then, as he had opportunity, he surreptitiously tried 
every drawer, examined the fastenings of the sea-chest, 
glanced at any loose paper that might be about, went 
cautiously to the length of feeling in the pockets of the 
captain's clothes in the hope that other papers might be 
there, or that the captain might have left his keys behind 


persisted Mr. Elyot. 


a Song of Strcnfltb. 

B E strong to meet the perils on the way I 
Be strong to peer beyond the shadow 
grey 1 

Be strong to ohoose the good and leave the 
bad! 

Be strong to torn gloom-doubts to hopes, laith- 
glad ! 

Be brave in all the little trials oi life ! 

Be brave in perils darksome: dangers rile ! 

Be brave to help, to guard, to guide the weak ! 
Be brave to spurn the false—the true to seek ! 

Be plucky-souled—to stand against all sin 1 
Be plucky-hearted—right’s own war to win ! 
Be plucky-spirited—to show the world 
Your flag of grit in winds of trust unfurled ! 

LILLIAN SARD. 






AN INDIAN CATTLE RAID 

(Specially Painted by STANLEY L. WOOD) 
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"He’ll get no liquor on the ‘Lyonesse,’” said Captain 
Holcombe grimly. 

" And he'll get none off the ‘ Lyonesse,’ sir,” returned 
Mr. Stewart, “ while we’re, in Sydney ; for now we have 
him we'll keep him ; and we’ll tak’ him hame a sober man.” 

He signed on as Jim Dace, and suggested, half-mis- 
cliievously, that the captain and the engineer should 
celebrate his engagement by providing him with a stiff 
tot of rum to steady his shaking nerves. 

The captain ignored the suggestion. 

The engineer said, " Souse your head in a bucket o’ 
cauld sea-water—that’ll tighten the strings for ye. They’ll 
no shake if ye’ll do that and keep free o’ the liquor. And, 
dod I man. ye’re too fine a fellow built o’ that pattern 
to let the liquor spoil ye," and life ran his eye along the 
length of him approvingly. 

Dace reflected a moment, hitched back his angular 
Bhoulders, and drew himself up to his full height. Then 
he did a daring thing which he would never have dreamt 
of had he been perfectly sober. He wheeled round suddenly 
upon Captain Holcombe and held out his hand. 

” Shake, skipper I ” said he. 

Without hesitation the captain gripped his hand. 

“ Mr. Engineer, shake I " and he proffered his hand to 
Mr. Stewart. 

The engineer followed the captain’s example. 

" That’s better than rum,’’ confessed Dace. " I’ll 
serve you both like a man—and God help me I " he added, 
contemplating his hand seriously as if their grip of it were 
an honour he would have to live up to. 

As they emerged from the saloon, the steward was 


CHAPTER VIII. 

JIM DACE. 

and the two men held apart by the captain and the 
engineer. 

“ Take charge of that fellow-" 

" Guido, sir ? ” 

" Mateo—that’s his name, Mr. Elyot. Take him forward 
into a spare cabin ; lock him in, and set one of the men on 
guard at the cabin door. If he resists, call what help you 
need, and clap him in irons.” 

” Better do that to begin with, sir,” counselled Dace. 

Mr. Elyot eyed the donkey-man with disfavour. 

” Silence ! ” said the captain sternly. 

“ I'll see to it, sir,” responded Mr. Elyot. ” Come along, 
steward ! " and he put his hand upon his shoulder. 

" He’s no longer steward, Mr. Elyot,” the captain in¬ 
formed him. ’* He’s under arrest. I’ll deal with him 
later." 

Mateo marched away dissembling, meek outwardly but 
wrathful within. Dace was released. 

"A word to you, my man,” cautioned the captain. 
" Curb your tongue—and curb your temper, too. Keep 
away from the fo’c’s'le. Don’t renew the fight. Leave 
Mateo to me. You’ll berth amidships. Mr. Stewart will 
want you. Youfll be busy with the winches until the end 
of the first dog-watch. I’ll see you afterwards in the 
chart-room.” 

" All right, sir, but-” 

" That’s enough," and the captain brusquely dismissed 
him. 

" My tongue runs away with me, I know, Mr. Stewart, 
especially when the liquor's still in me,” confessed Dace 
to the engineer as they walked away together amidships; 
" but Mateo's such a slippery customer that there was 
some excuse for it. Clap him in irons—that’s what I 
should do, right off, and make sure of him.” 

Mr. Stewart secretly agreed, but he said nothing. Dis¬ 
cipline had to be maintained. When they reached the 
quarters amidships where he and his assistants were berthe«t. 
he opened a cabin door and said, ” The liquor’ll soon be 
gane out o’ ye, and ye’ll find this berth.—dry.” 


ATEO ? " repeated the cap¬ 
tain in questioning surprise. 

” Yes ! Mateo,” said 
Dace. ” That’s the name I 
know him by. What name 
has he given you, sir ? ’’ 

'■ Guido.” 

Dace laughed, and said 
scornfully, " He’ll call himself 
anything to gain his own ends. 
I wish you’d let me go, sir," 
and he clenched his bony fists 
and stood rigid in his pug¬ 
nacious determination. " I’d 
him. You could call him— 

Jelly.” 

“ No I refused the captain, taking a stronger grip of 
the infuriated Dace. ” I must deal with him myself. 
I, as well as you, have an old score to pay off, but I must 
pay it in another fashion." 

" You, sir ? ” queried Dace wonderingly. 

" I," said the captain grimly. 

Mr. Stewart, still holding the steward, glanced at the 
captain’s set face. 

The captain knew now who had tampered with his 
letters, and why. He might not be able to bring it home 
to him. He might not be able to prove that it was he who 
had fired one of the rifles from the pursuing dhow. He had 
shipped on the “ Lyonesse,” however, under a false name, 
and he had drawn his knife on Dace—in self-defence, 
it is true, and under great provocation. He would be 
quite warranted in detaining him ; and, during his deten¬ 
tion, evidence might be forthcoming to convict him. Dace, 
in justification of his attack, would have something to 
say; and Nathan was not immune from danger while 
Mateo was free. 

" Mr. Elyot,” called the captain. 

“ Yes, sir," said the mate, running towards them, 
astonished to find the broken crockery littering the deck 



approaching, with bent head, treading cat-like and carry¬ 
ing a tray of crockery. Dace stared at him and stood 
still as if suddenly petrified—an image of a man. The 
steward looked up, and he, too, stood still, like another 
image confronting him. 

" Shim ! " whispered the steward, with a touch of awe, 
finding his tongue first. 

" The viper 1 ” yelled Jim ; and, all at once, his limbs 
relaxed and he hurled himself upon the steward. The 
crockery was scattered in broken fragments all over the 
deck. The weight of the attack bore the steward struggling 
to the ground. 

The captain and the engineer were amazed. From 
the violence of Jim’s blows they feared that the steward 
would be disabled. The engineer’s quick eyes caught 
the gleam of a knife, and he sprang forward, seizing the 
steward’s wrist, while the captain dragged off the big 
Englishman. The knife dropped with a tinkle upon the 
deck and the engineer kicked it into the scuppers. 

" This is a nice beginning,” said the captain sarcastically. 

" I couldn’t help it, sir," explained Dace. " I had an 
old score to pay off, and if you hadn't pulled me away, I 
would have strangled him.” 

" Or he would have killed ye." put in Mr. Stewart, 
glancing at the knife. 

" The skunk I " exclaimed Dace contemptuously. " Let 
him stand up to me, sir," appealing to the captain. 
" and we’ll see which is the better man.” 

" No ! ” said the captain. " I cannot allow that. He 
knows your name. Do you know his ? ” 

” Mateo." 
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The captain picked the knife up out of the scuppers 
and carried it with him into the chart-room. 

While the one bell of the last dog-watch was sounding. 
Dace, tidy, with all the grime of his occupation washed 
clean away and quite sober, knocked at the chart-room 
door. It stood ajar, and the captain said, " Come in 1 ” 
Dace pushed the door open and stepped into the captain’s 
presence. " You said you’d see me, sir, when my work 
for the day was over." 

" Yes I 1 want to ask you a question or two. Where 
did you first meet with Mateo ? " 

” In Port Said, sir." 

" When ? " 


" Then to Jerusalem," added the captain. 

" We lost them at Jaffa," said Dace. 

“ But picked them up again in Jerusalem," the captain 
went on, " and remained there, spying on theid, for nearly 
a year—and then you lost them again." 

" We did, sir ; but how you know all this floors me 
completely.” 

" And you were left behind in Jerusalem." 

" By Ahmed and Mateo—I was, sir—left behind, 
stranded, penniless, diddled out of my share of the treasui e 
—worse than penniless, for I 
drank on and got into trouble 



" Two years ago, or thereabouts—it might 
be a little more. I am a bit hazy about it, 
sir. I was making a fool of myself, drinking 
and consorting with the riff-raff of the place." 

" And how did Mateo approach you ? What 
was the beginning of your acquaintance ? ” 

" He treated me, sir—supplied me with 
liquor when I was hard up. He brought an 
Arab with him, called Ahmed, and they sat with 
me, and I drank—they didn’t drink—and he 
proposed that the three of us should go shares 
equally in a mild adventure." 

"A mild adventure 1 You call 
the robbery, the murder, perhaps, 
of an old Jew and his young 
grandson, who had done you no 
harm, a mild adventure ! ” 

" Sir I ” ejaculated Dace, stricken 
almost speechless with surprise. 

•• I spoke plainly." 

" Yes I I heard you. But, 
captain—robbery and 
murder I That’s a serious 
charge." 

" I know. It is true, 
nevertheless. And you 
agreed to take part in this 
mild adventure ? " ques¬ 
tioned the captain, with 
ironical severity. 

" I was hard up, sir, and he told 
me a cock-and-bull story about 
t:.is old Jew and his grandson.” 

” What story did he tell you ? " 

" That he was looking for them, 
and intended to follow them ; that 
they were seeking a treasure they 
had no right to, a treasure that 
was as much his as theirs, a treasure 
that belonged to anyone who could 
find it and keep it; and that, if 
we could only pounce upon them 
at the proper time, and secure it 
for ourselves, it would enrich us 
all. We should have enough to 
live upon to the end of our 
days." 

" Your days would have ended 
quickly,” remarked the captain. 

" So they would, sir,” slowly 
assented Dace. 

" And this treasure—did he say 
what it was ? " 

" An old relic of some kind, sir, made of gold and set 
with jewels." 

" That’s vague. Dace." 

" I could never quite make out what the relic was. I 
was fuddled the greater part of my time. Mateo paid 
all expenses." 

" While you were waiting for Simeon ben Ezra.” 

" Yes I " acknowledged Dace, glancing furtively at 
the captain when he spoke the name, and wondering 
how much he knew, " and his grandson ; and then we 
followed them to Jaffa." 


" Hs 
hurled himaelf 
upon the ■teward. 
The crockery wu 
acattered in broken fragment* 
all over the deok,” {See page 370.) 


and saw the inside of a Syrian gaol. That sobered me. I 
was mad with Mateo. The Arab didn’t count. But I was 
mad with Mateo. After my release I walked to Jaffa. I 
worked my passage back to Port Said. I sought for him 
there, and in Alexandria, and in Suez, and in Cairo. 
But I had to give it up. So I shipped out here." 

" And you found him here." 

’’ Unexpectedly. I wasn’t looking for him." 

" When he told you that Simeon ben Ezra and hla 
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grandson had no right to the treasure, did you believe 
him ? " 

" It was a treasure for anyone who could find it and 
keep it,” repeated Dace evasively. 

" Did you believe him ? " insisted the captain firmly. 

" No, sir.” 

" Dace—you’re a rogue.” 

” I wouldn’t have hurt the'lad, sir,” pleaded Dace, 
“ and I wouldn’t have hurt the old man.” 

" You would have done all that Mateo incited you to 
do. You were Mateo’s tool. Be thankful that you were 
left behind in Jerusalem." 

" Why, sir ? " and Dace breathed hard. " What 
happened ? " 

" Not what you are thinking about. They both escaped." 
" I am thankful for that, sir," returned Dace, with a 
sigh of relief. " I am, believe me. Drunk, I was Mateo’s 
tool; but not sober. I deserve all you have said, sir,” 
be confessed shamefacedly. 

" And are you willing to face Mateo ? " 

" Give me the chance, sir," said Dace eagerly. 

. " Not to fight him—I don’t mean that," explained the 
captain; “ but to charge him with a lie—to tell him, 
here, before me, that you did not believe him, that you 
knew he was deceiving you when he said that the treasure 
was not Simeon ben Ezra’s ? ” 

The eagerness vanished, and, hesitantly, with his 
flickering eyes upon the captain's face, he said, “ You 
still doubt me.” 

” I do." 

” What can 1 do to convince you ? " 

“ Make a clean breast of it." 

" I have, sir—on my word, I have. Sober, 1 recoiled 
from it; drunk, Mateo urged me on. 1 didn’t believe 
him." 

“ Then why not tell him so ? You haven't answered 
my question." 

" Send for him," said Dace resignedly. “ I’ll do as 
you wish.” 

The captain called for Mr. Elyot and asked him to bring 
Mateo, under a double guard, into the chart-room. 

“You say that you met with him first in Port Said,” 
said the captain, after a prolonged silence 
" In Port Said, sir." 

“ And before you first met with him—what was he ? 
Where did he come from ? How did he obtain the money 
to pay the expenses for all the three of you ? They must 
have been considerable. What do you know about his 
previous life ? ’’ 

" Nothing, sir—absolutely nothing.” 

" Didn’t he let anything drop about what he had been ? " 

" No, sir—nothing that I can fasten upon except-” 

" Except what ? ” 

“ That Simeon ben Ezra knew him, and that he knew 
Simeon ben Ezra. There must have been some connection 
between them—what I cannot say. And, shame to me, 

sir ! I didn't care so long as-" 

" He’s gone, sir! " interrupted Mr. Elyot breathlessly, 
as he rushed into the chart-room. 

" Gone I " exclaimed Captain Holcombe, springing to 
his feet. 

’’ Yes, sir—gone," repeated Mr. Elyot. 

" Have you searched the fo’c’s’le ? " 

” We have, sir, thoroughly. There’s no trace of him.’’ 

" And the man on guard—what has he to say ? ’’ 

” He wouldn't believe it, sir, until I called him in and 
convinced him.” 

" And then what had he to say ? " 

" Nothing, sir. He was dumb with astonishment." 

“ I must look into this," said the captain. " I wouldn't 
have had this happen for a thousand pounds. Gone! 
In the daylight, too, with the men about and a guard 
at the door 1 " 

" You should have put him in irons, sir, as I advised," 
ventured Dace. 

Again Mr. Elyot eyed him with disfavour, and this time 
the captain did not sternly silence him. 


" We’ll search the ship, Mr. Elyot, every hole and 
corner of it.” 

“ And quickly, too, sir," urged Dace, " or, like a rat, 
he'll escape and take to the water." 

They failed to find him. He must have taken to the 
water already; slipped into it unobserved, and quietly 
swum away. The man who had been on guard could give 
no explanation of the escape. He had heard a creaking 
sound once or twice within the cabin—that was all. Care¬ 
ful inspection showed that Mateo must have forced the 
flooring of the cabin, one plank only, and wriggled through 
into the fore-hold—thence his escape was comparatively 
easy. The captain had to swallow his regrets and make 
the best of it. He kept the knife. And he kept the 
letters. 

The only man on board, probably, who could have 
tracked Mateo and recaptured him, was Dace. He knew 
the haunts in Sydney that Mateo would be likely to fre¬ 
quent. But Dace could not be spared. He was needed 
for the working of the winches. It would have been ex¬ 
ceedingly risky to have sent him ashore. Drink would 
have mastered him. The fight would have been renewed 
if he had found Mateo, and he might have been worsted. 
So, although the idea crossed the captain's mind, he re¬ 
jected it, engaged another steward, and, when the cargo was 
in, steamed away on his long voyage home. 

Dace improved on the voyage. His work was light; 
the food was good ; the sea-air suited him ; and he could 
obtain no intoxicants. The ship coaled at Colombo; 
and there Mr. Stewart, who had taken kindly to him, kept 
him busy and was very careful to prevent any liquor 
reaching him. Mr. Elyot began to think better of him. 
but he still remembered against him the freedom of his 
tongue. Antipathetic, the two men avoided each other, 
and it was fortunate that Dace was one of the engineer's 
men, with whom the mate had little to do. 

Thanks mainly to Mr. Stewart, who treated him as a 
man upon his honour, Dace recovered his self-respect 
During the voyage the captain never sought him out, 
never mentioned Mateo to him again, simply kept an eye 
upon him more strictly perhaps than upon the other men, 
and was interested, without showing it, in the gradual 
change for the better. One sign of it was a stiller tongue 
But there were other signs—a clearer eye, a healthier 
colour, the vanishing of the purple from his once tell-tale 
nose, the straightening out of his lean and spare frame— 
for he continued lean and spare. His flabby muscles 
hardened into bands of steel. He had a constitution 
of marvellous recuperative forces. He was another man, 
when, after long years of absence, he beheld again the 
shores of his native land. 

The captain had not referred to it, nor had Mr. Stewart, 
but Dace had not forgotten the hand-shakes in the saloon 
when he had signed on, and the obligation he had then 
felt that he must live up to the responsive grip of these 
respectable men who had met his proffered hand so readily. 
They might have spumed him and kicked him out; but. 
instead of that, they had heartened him and given him 
a chance to reform. 

” Ye'll stick to the ship. Dace ? ’’ questioned Mr. Stewart, 
as they entered the Mersey. 

" How, Mr. Stewart ? Not go ashore ? I must," said 
Dace. 

" I didn’t mean that. I can trust ye," returned Mr. 
Stewart. " What I meant was that ye’ll no’ leave us at 
the end of the voyage. Ye'll be paid off, of course, like the 
rest of us, and ye’ll ha’ siller enough and to spare. Dinna 
waste it, Dace I I can trust ye. There'? my hand on it." 
and he stretched it out. Dace took it thankfully. “ Ye ll 
go ashore. It’s not to be expectit 'at ye’ll live on the ship 
But ye’ll sign on, when the time comes, for the next 
voyage ? " 

" I should like to,” replied Dace. 

" I'm not going to ask ye inconsideerate questions," con¬ 
tinued Mr. Stewart, " and ye needn’t tell me that ye’ve 
been something far different from a donkey-man. What 
I want to say to ye is this—ye may be something vert 
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different again. I could mak’ an engineer of ye. 
Dace." 

“ I’m proud to have your confidence, Mr. Stewart.” 

“ I cannot look after ye ashore. There’s a braw woman 
i' Scotian’ waiting for a sicht o’ me, and ye’ll have to fend 
for yoursel’, and keep the man ye are now. Seek out a 
decent lodging, Dace, and put the fear o’ God afore your 
e’en, and He’ll help ye.” 

" I’m going home,” said Dace, swallowing a lump in 
his throat, and winking his eyes to get rid of the moisture. 

" Hame, are ye ? That’s good hearing, man ; and I 
hope ye’ll have a royal welcome.” 


It’s ten long years since I left it. There are sure to 
be changes.” 

" Ay ! Ten years mak’ a difference—but. Dace, there’s 
a difference in the man that’s returning as well as in the 
folks that are expecting him.” 

" They’re not expecting me, Mr. Stewart.” 

" Well—I wouldna be too sure o’ that. Hame I It’s 
the best word ye’ve spoken, Dace, syne we left Sydney. 
I shall think o’ ye. And we’ll meet again for the next 
voyage. She’s a good ship.” 

" 1 don’t desire a better," returned Dace, " or to serve 
under better men.” • 


CHAPTER IX. 


A VISIT TO BARRINGFORD. 



W HEN writing Peter from Sydney and Colombo 
and Port Said, Captain Holcombe made no 
reference to Mateo or Jim Dace. Therefore, 
on reaching home, he and Peter had much to 
talk over. It was about the middle of the long summer 
vacation. Dick and Nathan were enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. 

Mateo was not 
in their minds. 

Long rambles 
were in- 


'* ' He'« gone, 

•ir 1 ’ interrupted 
Mr. Elyot breathlessly, as he 
rushed into the chart-r lom.' 1 ( See page 372 

ing and fishing ; but whatever else they had in view, they 
were always more than willing to postpone it if Uncle 
Peter proposed a day in the work-shed, or a day in the 
open, constructing, or practically testing, his toy aero¬ 
planes. 

There was no need for the Professor to report on Nathan’s 
progress—the captain could see it for himself. Nathan 
was now enrolled in one of the lower forms and pursuing 
the ordinary course of studies. His class companions 
were under his own age, but the Professor thought that 
in another term or two he would overtake the lads he 
mostly consorted with in the playing fields, and move up 
into Dick’s form, where he naturally desired to be. 


" When I wrote you to Buenos Ayres,” said Peter, 
" I told you that Mateo had not troubled us. Nathan 
has not met with him or he would have said so. I have 
kept my eyes and ears open for any sign of a foreigner 
that might answer to the description we have had of him, 
both before I wrote you and since ; but I have neither seen 

such a man nor heard 
any rumour about one 
having been in the 
locality.” 

" You couldn’t, Peter. 
He has been with me." 

" On the voyage, Ned ? 
In the * Lyonesse ’ ? ” 

" As far as Sydney, 
Peter, where I discovered 
his identity, and unwil¬ 
lingly left him behind.” 
“ Unwillingly ? ” 

“ Yes ! I would have 
left him behind willingly 
in prison, where he 
ought to be; but he 
escaped me. Here is 
your second letter sent 
to Buenos Ayres." 

" With finger marks 
on it,” said Peter, as 
he received and ex¬ 
amined it. " Who soiled 
it in this way ? " 

” Mateo." 

" Ah ! Now I can 
guess why he was with 
you. He’s astute, Ned 
—a deep schemer and 
a patient schemer. We 
shall have to reckon 
with him. Tell me how 
he joined you and how 
you found him out.” 

The captain passed on 
the other letters and 
explained everything. 

” We’ll preserve these,” said the Professor. " They 
may come in as evidence." 

" That’s why I brought them home,” returned Ned. 

" Is this Jim Dace likely to continue with you ? " 
asked Peter. 

“ So Mr. Stewart told me," replied Ned. ” He’s in his 
department. There’s something more in the man than 
what has yet appeared upon the surface, and Mr. Stewart 
has quite taken to him. I cannot say the same for Mr. 
Elyot” 

" He distrusts him ? ’’ 

” No ! dislikes—not distrusts.” 

" And you, Ned ? " 
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" I should like to give him a chance." 

" You don’t dislike, and you don’t distrust, him ? ’’ 

” No I The man’s dependable, and, 1 think, genuine, 
II only he can keep away from the drink." 

“ He may. I hope he will," mused Peter. " And if he 
does it might be an advantage to have him with you— 
to keep in touch with him, I mean—in case we have any 
further trouble with Mateo.” 

“ Do you think we shall ? " 

“ I am almost sure of it." 

" He'll turn up here ? " 

" Sooner or later. As Nathan approaches his nine¬ 
teenth birthday we may almost certainly expect him. 
Mateo means to have the shield, the whole of it, somehow, 
anyhow. He’ll stick at nothing to obtain it. We must 
circumvent him. Nathan and the others must not be 
defrauded of their rights; and it would be well for us 
and for them to have Jim Dace with us sober and in 
his right mind." 

The captain’s visit home was very brief—only ten days, 
then he had to join his ship again at Liverpool. 

" I shall take Mary with me," said he. " We shall 
como down to Newport and load there for some South 
American port, I expect; and it may mean another round 
voyage—out to the Far East and home by the Canal. 
Mary will return from Newport. I suppose you and the 
boys can manage a few days without her ? ’’ 

" Easily. I had thought of taking the boys to Barring- 
ford for the flying, but I haven’t mentioned it to them 
yet." 

" That’s very kind of you, Peter." 

’’ Not at all. They’ve become very keen on my little 
machines. I should like them to see some real ones. 
They are sure to enjoy it." 

" Enjoy it I I should think so. But, if you want to be 
free—for you have friends among the flyers, and they may 
be wishful (o exchange opinions with you, and you 
may be wishful, Peter, to try their machines—I will take 
the lads with me, give them the trip to Newport, and send 
them home with Mary." 

“ No I ’’ said Peter. " Not unless the lads prefer it." 

" There’s no fear of that, Peter. Why, if it were put to 
them, they wouldn’t bestow a second thought upon my 

proposal. Neptune would be vanquished by-" 

" Jove," finished the Professor, laughing ; for the captain 
had paused for lack of the suitable divinity. 

" Thank you, Peter—you're always helping me out. 
And you would really like to take the lads ? They wouldn’t 
be—encumbrances ? " 

" They deserve the outing, Ned. It would brighten 
their holiday." 

" And if you go up in the air-? " 

” I shall come down again." 

" Yes I But what of the boys ? " 

” They’ll stay down.” 

” You’ll not take them up with you ? " 

" Not without your permission.” 

" Dick's too venturesome, and Nathan-" 

” You would rather neither of them took the risk.” 

” That’s about it, Peter." 

" I quite understand. If I try one of the machines— 
and it’s possible, Ned, for there’s a new monoplane going 
up fitted with a balancing device of my own designing— 
I’ll see that the lads are safe and properly looked after 
by someone on terra firma." 

When Uncle Peter threw out the hint that he intended 
to spend two or three days at Barringford, and that, 
under certain conditions, he might take them with him, 
the lads simply leaped at it. 

" We can go—cannot we, dad ? " questioned Dick 
eagerly. 

" Ask the mater," said he. 

" Oh 1 She’ll consent,” returned Dick, with absolute 
confidence. 

4 Nathan’s eyes glowed, but he said nothing. 

" Uncle Peter mentioned certain conditions,” Mrs. 
Holcombe replied. " I have one.” 


" What’s that, mother ? ” asked Dick. 

“ 'fhat neither you nor Nathan venture into the air,” 
said she. 

" But—mother—’’ protested Dick, with a wry face. 

“ That’s one of my corylitions,” put in Uncle Peter. 

“ I agree," said Nathan. 

" So do I," seconded Dick slowly. " Now, Peter the 
Great, what are the others ? " 

” One was that your father and mother consented." 

“ That's finished with," responded Dick. 

" And the other is that you both obey me.” 

" As if we shouldn't," returned Dick. “ That's as 
good as finished with—eh, Nat ? ’’ 

" I’ll obey,” said Nat simply. 

Dick breathed hard and said, “ So will I." 

When the time came for the visit to Barringford, they 
inspected the various machines assembled in the aerodrome 
under Uncle Peter’s pilotage. Most of the aviators knew 
Uncle Peter. They addressed him f a m iliarly by his 
surname—Chirgwin. The lads listened to the remarks 
passed between one and another of the flyers and their 
confreres, and, thanks to the Professor’s tuition, they 
were not at a loss to understand the many technical terms 
employed. Between themselves, they freely criticised 
the machines and discussed the relative merits of the 
biplanes and monoplanes and the engines best adapted 
to drive them. They were unconsciously prejudiced, 
perhaps, in favour of the monoplanes and the radial 
type of engines, because Uncle Peter was partial, to them ; 
and they criticised just as freely the flight of the machi n es 
and the manner in which the aviators handled them. 

Many of the men, could they have heard them, would 
have been amused, and more than amused—impressed by 
some of the criticisms, and they would have wondered 
how and where the lads had picked up their information. 
Nathan was shy, and only confided his opinions to Dick < 
when others were out of hearing. Dick was less careful, 
but he had sense enough not to blurt out his opinions 
and obtrude them on those about him wiser than himself. 

" Hallo ! Chirgwin," said a gentleman, accosting Uncle 
Peter on the second day of their visit. " I’m glad to 
see you. I hear you're going to try that new balancing 
device of yours on the Gordon." 

” Yes 1 " confessed Uncle Peter. " If it answers, Tait, 

I shall be pleased to take you up for the second flight." 

“ I wish he’d give me*the offer," whispered Dick to j 
Nathan. ' 

" And the first, Chirgwin ? ’’ 

" I shall go alone, and then I shall only have myself 
to think of.” 

" You're the soul of prudence. Is the balancer adapted | 
for any kind of monoplane ? " 

^ " It may be. But I want to try it first on the Gordon." 

" I should like the Gordon better if her wing tapered 
more and ran farther back toward the tail planes.” 

Dick winked at Nathan. 

" More like a Deperdussin ? ’’ 

” Exactly—or a Bleriot." 

" The Gordon’s all steel, Tait.” I 

• ” Yes I She’s a serviceable machine," admitted Tait, , 
" and strong ; but she doesn’t quite come up to my con- ' 
ception of buoyancy. Your device may bring her nearer 
to it. Fitted to a Bleriot or a Deperdussin I might have 

accepted your offer for the second flight. As it is-" 

" You decline ? ” 

“ With thanks. I met a mutual friend of ours a week 
ago—Hubert Reece. He was asking about you. I wish 
you could have seen him." 

“ Hubert Reece 1 I thought he had gone under." 

" He had, but not to stay under. He’s come up again, j 
renewed, by the look of him ; as tough as pinwire and 
almost as thin.” 

" That means--? ’’ and Uncle Peter glanced at the lads. 

Tait nodded and said cryptically, " It means that.” 

" Did you invite him down here for the flying ? " 

" Yes ! But he pleaded a previous engagement." j 

" Perhaps I shall see him later." 
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" It isn’t likely. He’s off again—where, I don't know. 
He’s the proverbial rolling-stone.” 

“ That gathers no moss.” 

" Yes ! He’s poor enough, but he’s healthy—that's 
the marvel considering what he has been, Chirgwin. 
He’s tanned a lovely reddish-brown by the sun and 
the sea, and he’s as fit as a fiddle. I hope your 
balancing plane will exceed your expectations,” and he 
passed on. 


" What kind of an engine is the Gordon fitted with, 
uncle ? ” asked Dick. 

’’ A Gnome," he replied. 

Hubert Reece, and all that Tait had said about him, 
was instantly displaced by Dick’s question. His thoughts 
returned to the testing of his device and to the claims ho 
had made, and now hoped to substantiate, that it would 
add to the Gordon's equilibrium. 

The lads were excited when Uncle Peter climbed into 
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the chassis and settled himself for the preliminary flight. 
In his goggles, and folded in fleecy overalls, dumpy, with 
his blond beard overspreading his padded chest, he looked 
like an intimate of the Gnome, a jolly ogre intent upon an 
expedition to the skies. The lads could not resist a smile 
at his amusing transformation. 

“ He's off ! " shouted Dick, as the Gordon ran along 
the ground and rose into the air. 

The Gordon, mounting as she circled, with the little 
Gnome buzzing like an enormous bee, swept round the 
aerodrome. Up and up she went, circling, until she 
dwindled to the size of a sky-lark singing against the blue. 
Only the Gnome was not so musical as a sky lark. The 
droning, with the increasing 
distance, became scarcely 
audible. Dick and Nathan, 
with their heads thrown back, 
watched her wonderingly 
and wished they were in her. 

Presently, when apparently 
the ascending spirals were 
completed, she hung in the 
air like a speck, or seemed 
to—for all the aviators knew 
that she could not hang there 
motionless. It was a critical 
part of the test. To Dick and 
Nathan the machine appeared 
hawk-like, poised far above 
them. A long time elapsed 
before the speck perceptibly 
moved ; then the lads were 
startled and recalled to them¬ 
selves by the cheering of 
the spectators. The speck 
grew larger; the machine 
assumed a definite shape ; 

the buzzing of the Gnome increased as, in descending 
spirals, the Gordon came earthwards. She touched the 
ground lightly, like a bird—another test of the efficiency 
of Uncle Peter’s balancing device—and ran forward on 
her skids and wheels until she came to a standstill. 

The people crowded round him and pressed upon 
him their congratulations, while Dick and Nathan stood 
proudly by. 

" It's worth a crick in the neck, Nat,” said Dick. 

" Have you got one ? ” asked Nat. 

" I have," answered Dick, rather ruefully. " Would 
you oblige me by rubbing it ? " 

And Nathan rubbed vigorously until Dick was 
relieved. 

Neither of the lads pleaded to be taken up in the second 
ascent. They had given their word, and they would not 
break it, notwithstanding the fact that they both longed 
to go. Dick's nerves tingled with excitement, and Nathan's 
eyes spoke eloquently of the fervency of his desire. 

" Wait until you are a little older,” said Uncle Peter, 
knowing how they felt and sympathising with them, 
" and I will take you up in a machine of my own." 

With that definite promise they were both satisfied. 

The second ascent was as successful as the first—in 
one way more successful, because Uncle Peter, wishful 
to submit the testing of the device to an expert, handed 
the machine over to the expert’s control and simply 
went up as an observer. He did not make a third ascent. 
He left the machine, with the device attached, for the 
inspection of the aviators, divested himself of his aerial 
equipment and rejoined the lads. 

“ Will your own machine, uncle, be an all steel, like 
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the Gordon ? " asked Dick the following day, on their 
way home. 

" The fuselage, Dick, and part of the framework, wherever 
steel can be serviceably used. I hope, however, to put 
in some aluminium, because of its lightness ; and a mixture 
of silk in the wings and the planes. I have been picking 
up wrinkles for my own machine—yours, too; for I 
would like you to help me to plan it and to construct a 
working model.” 

" Will you fit it with a Gnome ? ” 

" We’ll discuss that later. The Anzani is a simpler 
engine. You haven’t seen an Anzani ? ” 

" No ! ” 

" I must explain its mechanism to you. When the model 
is completed, I will see the makers and have the machine 

built to specification and scale, 

and we will call it-” 

"What, uncle? The 
’ Chirgwin ’ ? " asked Dick. 

“ I had thought of another 
name,” he replied. 

"The ’Holcombe’?" 
queried Nathan, 

" No 1 My suggestion is 
that we call it the ’ Dara- 
cena.’" 

Nathan flushed with plea¬ 
sure, a flush that deepened 
when Dick, on the instant, 
agreed, in characteristic 
phrase. " The very ticket,” 
said he. 

Mrs. Holcombe had to listen 
to the excited chatter of the 
lads, not only about what 
they had seen at Barringford, 
but also about the projected 
new aeroplane. They were to share in the planning of 
it and in the construction of the model, and so it was to be 
theirs as well as Uncle Peter’s. It was late in the evening 
before she had an opportunity of a quiet talk with her 
brother. 

" Ned wished me to tell you something," said she, 
" something that will greatly interest you, and that might 
prove to be eventually of vital importance. I have seen 
Jjm Dace.” 

" He has shipped again for the present voyage ? ” 

" Yes ! But he is not Jim Dace.” 

" Oh ! Then, who is he ? ” 

" Hubert Reece.” 

" Mary ! Are you sure ? Tait said he had seen him : 
but Tait couldn’t have known that he was masquerading 
as a donkey-man under an assumed name.” 

“ He isn’t, Peter—not this voyage. He sigued on under 
his own name. I recognised him. But he had signed on 
before then.” 

“ And did you speak to him ? " 

" Of course. Why shouldn’t I ? ” 

" There was no reason why you 
he had already disclosed his alias. 

Well—I’m glad he’s with Ned.” 

" And Mr. Stewart." 

" Yes ! And I hope Mr. Stewart will see to his promotion 
and—and—that he’ll deserve it. The only drawback 
is-” 

” He cannot get liquor, Peter, on the ’ Lyonesse.’ " 

" For which he should be very grateful,” added Peter, 
” so grateful as to thank God for it.” 

" And,” said she, “ we may have to thank Him, too." 


shouldn’t, seeing that 
But—Hubert Reece ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Games that the Indians Play. 

By EDITH STOW. 


XVI. Indian Games played with Tops. 


W HEN one comes upon a group of Indian boys 
playing with their " dancers " or tops, at first 
one is inclined to believe that these have been 
copied from the whi.te men. But when one 
considers that “ dancers ” are found among practically 
all the tribes and that they have even been discovered 
among the prehistoric remains of Peru, one realises that 
the Indians originated this sport independently. Moreover, 
they have carried the spinning of tops much farther than 



A. Whip Top. B. Whip Top with bark on wood. 
C. Decorated Whip Top. 


the white races, for they have arranged games which they 
play with these little dancing lumps of stone or wood. 

With us, tops appear each year when the first spring 
sunshine is in the sky and the first sap runs in the trees. 
But among the Indians top spinning is largely a winter game 
played on the smooth surface of the ice. After their stone 
or wooden tops are once set awhirl, they are kept in motion 
indefinitely by whipping them dexterously with a quirt or 
whip made of a stick and leather or bark thongs. Bare¬ 
footed and active, two boys may be seen running across 
the ice, whipping their tops before them. If one bumps 
against the other and upsets it, that top is the victor. 

When the ice breaks up in the spring, these "dancers,” 
together with many other implements for winter sports, 
are thrown into the stream and are carried away by the 
freshet, for there is a boyhood tradition among Indian 
lads that to play winter games in summer makes hairs grow 
on the body. And what boy would want to have fur ! 

In lower Alaska a group of boys and 


girls will gather on the ice. Each in 
turn starts his or her top, and then, as 
soon as it is nicely spinning, sets off 
af full speed in an endeavour to round 
VX. a certain goal and be back 

again before the little "dan- 
^XX cer " topples over. Each 

time this is done successfully 
'^X the player wins a 

^^x point, and the first 

TYPES N '^x^ to make the score 

VYH/PS previously 

decided 
upon is 
the victor. 

^ ^ The 



young 
braves in 
the first 
glory o f 
the hunt, 
and even 
the old 
men, do 
not con¬ 


sider it beneath their dignity to play with tops. Up in 
the far north it is a favourite sport of the men to make a 
big top out of a cake of ice by cutting the lower surface to 
a blunt point. Then, in the ice of the frozen river, they 
make a depression or cup in which this point can work. 
The cake of ice is lifted into this depression and into 
opposite sides of it holes are made and sticks are thrust 
into them to serve as handles. One man mounts this big 
top and two others grasp the handles and set it going, 
first by running round and round and then by pushing 
against the sticks as they whirl past. If, for any reason, a 
man has brought upon himself the ridicule of his village, 
it is not unusual for him to be persuaded to mount one of 
these ice tops, when he is spun round and round until he 
begs to be released. 

The young Teton braves of South Dakota have a game 
which they play either upon the ice or upon ground that 
has been beaten down smooth and hard by trampling. 
In this game the object is not to sec how long the top can 
be kept spinning, but to determine who can make it cover 
the greatest distance along the ground. The tops are set 
spinning in a row and then each whips his "dancer ” down 
the track as far as possible belore it tails. 

A neighbouring tribe of South Dakota, the Oglalas, play 
with a square marked on the ice or ground. A group 
of players 
station them¬ 
selves around 
the square 
and set their 
tops spinning 
at a certain 
fixed distance 
outside it. 

The object is 
to drive the 
top inside the 
goal. The 
first one that 
does this 
holds the goal 
as long as he 
keeps his 
top spinning 
there; but the 
moment it 



topples over 
or runs out- 


Stcmmed and decorated Tops. 


side the line, 

some other player is at liberty to whip his top in and take 
possession. The last top to be spinning inside the square 
wins the game. 

The Indian whipping-tops are crude and simple objects 
Often they are merely a stone picked up along the river 
bank or a block of wood rudely shaped. They are usually 
started in motion bv whipping them. 

Othe. Indian tops (not used in the whipping games) are 
discs of wood with a stem inserted, or a block of wood 
whittled to a stem. In making these it must be remembered 
that the working value of the top depends upon the stem 
being placed exactly in the middle, with the weight of wood 
on all sides adjusted so that it maintains an even balance. 
The Indian's delicate sense of weight enables him to make 
these with remarkable precision. 

The whip itself is merely a stick with one or more rawhide 
lashes fastened at one end, the lashes either left to flap 


loose or braided half their length. 
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THE BAT-TLE. 

May, start not, gentle reader 1 The Scouts inside the tent are not engaged 
In deadly conflict. They are merely trying to expel, by candle-light, an 
intrusive bat which threatens to disturb their slumbers during their first night 
under canvas. 


I T was awfully funny tha way we found out what 
Onslow could do in the way of running, although 
it wasn’t funny for Onslow at the time. 

Up to then, we’d all thought him a most fear¬ 
ful rotter, especially at games, and he was. He couldn’t 
bowl for nuts, and his batting was rather worse, and he 
funked the easiest catch. At footer, he was even more 
hopeless; he just played about round the edges of the 
game, and nearly cried if anyone happened to knock 
against him. 

You can’t wonder that we thought him absolutely no 
sort of use at all. He wasn’t—until the thing happened 
that I’m going to tell you about. 

But now he's dead keen on breaking the Mile Record 
for Public Schools, and he stands a jolly good chance too, 
if he can keep it up. You see, he’s done it already— 
unofficially. 

It happened on the day that the school was away, 
playing Cliffborough. It’s one of the matches of the year ; 
so, of course, we'd all gone, except the small kids—and 
Onslow. He wouldn't come, even for the credit of the 
school; we were all pretty sick about it, at the time, I 
can tell you. 

He made some rotten excuse or other, about a headache, 
or a corn on his ear, or something, but we all knew what it 
was, really. Beauty spots, or whatever you call them, on 
the sun were his latest fad, and he wanted to muck about 
all day, by himself, with the big telescope the Head had 
fitted up, a little while before, on the roof of the School 
House. A regular whopper, it was. You could see miles 
and miles through it. 

We’d read in the papers about how the sun had burst 
out into a lot of fresh pimples. Some scientific jokers said 
they were volcanoes; and some, that the Johnnies in the 
sun were making explosions on purpose to attract the 
attention of us in the World. 

I suppose old Onslow thought he'd find out the whole 
truth about the matter. Anyway, as we left the quad in 
brakes, we saw his carrotty head bobbing up and down 
on the roof and gave him a groan or two. 

The rest that happened afterwards is pretty much what 
Onslow told me himself ; and it was jolly difficult to get 
the whole truth out of him* I can tell you. I will say 
that of Onslow. He’s not a fellow to gas. It’s put into 
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better language than his, anyway, and when I say anythinf 
nice about him—well, that’s me, not him. 

Onslow got sick of the sun and its rash at last, and then 
he began to twist the telescope round from one place to 
another. First, he had a squint at MontenclifI—that is 
the little village a couple of miles away, and he could see 
the grins on the faces of the people in the street. It was 
rather fun—he saw right into old Biggins’s backyard and 
caught the old thief watering the milk in the big cans, all 
ready to come up to the school. And he saw a couple of 
kids stealing old Mrs. Miles’s apples, while she was having 
a snooze, and—oh, heaps of other things that haven't 
to do with this story. 

Then he twisted the telescope again and looked through 
it at the Downs, but there wasn't anything to see there 
except sheep and rabbits. 

Afterwards he had a look at Grimskill Forest; but that 
was just trees and trees and trees for miles, and pretty 
tiring. So then he swivelled the whole thing round to see 
the sea. 

Our school is on the top of a highish cliff, and there’s 
,a big sandy bay, where we bathe, just below. Then comes 
Gostard Point, and then another bay—a little tiny one, 
quite hidden from the land, unless you happen to be, like 
Onslow, on the very top of the school. Without the 
telescope, of course, people in Bevis Bay would just have 
looked like specks, because it’s a mile away. As it was, 
Onslow could see them clearly, and see what they were 
doing, and, my Aunt !—what he saw made him sit up, in 
a manner of speaking, although he was standing all the time. 

There were two people in the Bay, a man and a woman, 
or at least she looked more like a flapper, with a whole 
heap of goldy-coloured hair hanging down all over her, 
and a white dress, with short skirts. 

The man was in flannels and a grey, wide-brimmed sort 
of hat, and a red necktie, with a huge bow. He was an 
oily-lookmg sort of beast, too, with sleeked-down black 
hair and a black moustache. 

When Onslow first twigged them, they were sitting 
on the rocks, side by side. Then, all of a sudden, the girl 
jumped up. and seemed to be talking away, sixteen to 
the dozen, and waving her hands and getting awfully 
excited. And then the man got up, too, and caught hold 
of her by the shoulder; and the next thing Onslow knew, 
he was holding a revolver to her head. 

That was a nice sort of thing to see through a telescope, 
when you were only expecting sun-pimples, wasn’t it ? 
But we haven't got to the worst yet. 

The girl screamed—Onslow could see her screaming— 
and tried to drag herself away. But she couldn't. And 
then the man pulled out a big coil of rope from somewhere, 
and began to lug her down to the water’s edge. 

Onslow felt as though his eyes were seccotined to that 
telescope, he was so keen to see what was going to happen. 
Well, he didn't have long to wait. 

There was a peaky sort of rock sticking up, and the man 
got the girl with her back against it. Then he began to 
tie her with the rope, winding it right round her and the 
rock and pulling it tight. All the time, Onslow could see 
she was howling and yelling like mad. 

When he'd got her firmly trussed up, the man scrambled 
back on to the place where they’d been sitting, and stood 
there looking at the girl and laughing in a perfectly beastly 
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kind of way. Then he took off his hat and bowed, and 
turned round and walked away, out of sight. 

It was pretty horrible, because by now Onslow saw 
quite plainly what the brute meant to do. 

The girl was up to her knees in water already and the 
tide was coming up tremendously fast, as it always does 
in these little coves and bays on our bit of coast. Onslow 
knew that in a very few minutes the rocks where the girl 
was tied would be covered ; and even before that happened, 
she would probably be drowned by the waves and the 
spray dashing up. 

It was about a million to one against anybody going to 
the Bay, and nobody could see into it—except Onslow, 
through the telescope. The murderer must have pretty 
well planned everything out beforehand. 

Old Onslow must have been jolly nippy in settling what 
to do. There was nobody of any use in the school that 
day, as it happened—only kids, and Naylor, the junior 
house-master, who has a gamey leg, and Scott, the porter, 
who has only one leg at all. There wasn't anybody but 
Onslow. But Sir Douglas Haig and Kitchener and 
Jellicoe put together couldn’t have done better. 

He went down the steps from the roof, six at a time ; 
he fairly hurled himself along the gallery and out into the 
quad. He cut across the cricket-field and out of the gates, 
and set off to sprint down to Bevis Bay at about twenty 
miles an hour. 

It was a very hot day and Onslow simply couldn’t 
have been in training, because he wasn’t. He pulled off 
his coat and his tie and his collar and his waistcoat, and 
left them all scattered along the road, like a sort of new- 
fashioned paper-chase. Then he lugged off his boots, too, 
and went on, running along the grass by the side of the road. 

That was all right, but when he got to the cliff-path, which 
was all spiky and stony—well, Onslow rather wished that 
he’d got his boots back again. I suppose he’d got into 
the sort of state that you read about in books, where 
nothing mattered except doing his duty and saving the 
life of that girl. 


I don’t mean to laugh at Onslow, mind you. I thinl 
he did jolly well. 

When he was half-way down the cliff, he could see 
right into the Bay, and then things looked pretty bad. 
I can tell you. The tide had simply raced up, partly because 
there happened to be a good deal of wind behind it, and 
the rocks were more than half-covered 

Only the girl’s head and shoulders showed, and she was 
crying and sobbing, with all that tremendous lot of hair 
floating out round her like seaweed. There was a lot 
of water between her and the shore and Onslow didn’t 
know how deep it was ; but he saw there was only one 
thing to be done. 

Well, he did it, and it was more than most chaps would 
have tackled, because Onslow’s a rotten swimmer at the 
best of times. He just ran down to the water's edge, and 
right into the sea, without waiting an instant. He was up 
to his waist in a minute and then he began to swim, in the 
sort of way that Onslow does swim, puffing and kicking, 
and splashing up the water all round. 

It was frightfully hard work, being all against the tide, 
and he got on awfully slowly. He called out once to the 
girl : 

" Hold on 1 Don’t be frightened 1 I’m coming 1 ” 
but he wasn't sure whether she heard him, because a wave 
came along and filled his mouth and his ears and his eyes 
and his nose, so that he couldn’t see or hear or speak any 
more, until he felt something hard under his knees and 
found that he had run aground. 

Onslow hauled himself up over the slippery seaweed, and 
stood close to the girl, trying to steady himself by holding 
on to another sticking-up rock. The girl gave a little 
shriek when she saw him. Onslow's ugly mug and car- 
rotty old head must have been a bit of a surprise, when you 
didn’t expect to see it, bobbing up out of the sea. 

" Oh, what are you doing ? ’’ she cried. 

" S—saving y—you—’’ Onslow gulped, and he began 
to try to edge along to get at the ropes which tied her 

Then, all of a sudden, a most extraordinary thing 
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happened. There came a perfect howl from the beach 
at the other side of the little bay, opposite the rocks where 
the murderer had tied up the girl. 

" Hi 1 Come away 1 " the yell said. " What are you 
doing, you confounded little fool ? ” 

Onslow blinked his eyes and looked towards the beach. 
He saw that three or four men were standing there. 
The one who was yelling loudest of all was the murderer 
himself, in the red bow-tie and the grey hat. 

“ W-what’s the m-matter ?" was all Onslow could find 
to say, for the sea was still splashing up into his eyes and' 
mouth and nose, and it was jolly hard to stand on slippery, 
seaweedy rocks, that were all under water. 

Then he saw that the girl had left off crying and was 
grinning like mad. 

" Why, don’t you see ? " she said, giggling and splutter¬ 
ing. " We’re doing a cinema film, and the boss is mad 
with you for spoiling it ! ” 

Well, of course, Onslow did see then. He didn’t want 
a terrific lot of explanations, any more than you will. 
But I can tell you that he felt pretty sick, whilst the man 
on the shore was raving away at him like mad and the 
girl was giggling, and a boat, with a couple of men in it, 
came out from behind the rocks, where it had been waiting 
to save the girl at the right moment, and saved Onslow first. 

It seemed such a silly, rotten sort of thing altogether— 
to have made such a fuss about a pretence murder, and 
he felt about as miserable as any chap could feel, when they 
landed him, all dripping, on the beach. 


Perhaps it was because he looked so down on his luck 
that the murderer-man left off raving at Onslow and 
turned quite decent. 

" You’ll forgive me for cursing you a bit, my lad," 
he said. " I was put out a bit, naturally, by having a 
good many yards of film spoiled; but, all the same, it 
was a jolly plucky thing to do—quite as plucky as though 
Miss Nora Leonora there had really wanted you to save 
her." 

He shook hands with Onslow, and so did all the others, 
and one of them wrapped him up in a great-coat and put 
him in the side-car of a motor-bike and brought him up 
to the school at an awful lick. And the matron made him 
go straight to bed, with hot drinks and mustard leaves, 
for fear of pneumonia. 

But he didn’t get it—and somehow that adventure has 
really bucked Onslow up most wonderfully. He’s mad 
keen on Pictures now, because the murderer-man let him 
go round with them, while they took several films, and see 
exactly how it was done. Why, he even took the part 
of a postman in one of them, and when it came on at the 
Picture House in Golswell, all the school went to see it. 

And we found out something else about Onslow, which 
I told you at the very beginning of this story, and that is, 
what a spiffing runner he is. Old Scott had noticed the 
exact time when he sprinted across the cricket-field, and 
Onslow's watch had stopped when he went into the sea 
And he’d only taken four minutes twenty seconds •'to do 
a mile—which, as I said, breaks the record. 


Some of our Fellows. 

BY CHARLBS INGRAM STANLEY. 


T HEY are coming home to England from the weary ways 
afar. 

Men who bore the moaning conflict’s bitter throe, 
They shall move by waters changing with the wind, 
and see the ranging 

Of the homeland stars o'er Thames' remembered flow ; 

They shall tramp down Piccadilly, thread the mares of the 
Strand, 

In the quiet of the morning-tide shall pass 
Over down and dreaming meadow, till they see the brooding 
shadow 

Of the school’s dim walls and spires upon the grass. 

There is Merritt from Salonica who 'listed at the start, 

He'll be glad to tread his Surrey hills once more. 

He’ll be glad to roam the glowing windy quadrangle, and, 
going 

Through the classrooms, gaze on ceiling, wall, and floor ; 
How lie’ll laugh to see the inkstains on the brown wood of his 
desk, 

How he’ll thrill to read the Roll of Honour through ! 

Yes, I know right well that Merritt will be gay and proud of 
spirit 

When he treads our lawns beneath the Surrey blue ! 

Then there's Wilson who has battled with the Turk and won his 
spurs, 

He will tell us tales of Baghdad’s ancient charm, 

But his joy will be the spaces down in Devon, and the 
races 

Of the wind above his father’s quiet farm. 

He will see the sheep through morning mist come moving o’er 
the hill, 

He will hear the jingling teams go out to plough. 

And the dark tors skyward sweeping, and the seedtime and the 
reaping. 

They'll be his again—lie's homing to theiu now I 


Or there’s Dodson who in Flanders has endured the battle-brunt. 
Who has sent us comic sketches of his chums. 

He's a proper London fellow, and his glory is the mellow 
Light and shade of London streets when evening comes; 
Down by Cheyne Walk he’ll be strolling, and he’ll note the 
smoke-wreaths rolling, 

And the sea-gulls drifting idly o’er the Thames, 

And the barges and the bridges, and the roofs’ uneven ridges. 
And the lamps alight upon the city's hems. 

I could name them by the hundreds, these our comrades of the 
past, 

Pleasant souls who shared our dens at school or coll ; 
Everydayish chaps we thought them, but the foeman who has 
fought them 

Found them heroes who demanded bitter toll 
For the woe of German-raising—found them stoical and grim. 

With the fire of deathless fathers in their veins, 

And we’U not forget their splendour now that Peace, soft-winged 
and tender, " 

Moves again upon our brightening hills and plains. 

No, we’ll not forget their glory now they’re coming home again. 
Who were tested in the crucible of strife, 

Who were proved of sterling metal, and now, think you they will 
settle 

To a slothful, easy, unuplifted life ? 

They will find fresh fields of action, and they’ll send a bugle-call 
Far-ringing to their hosts of old-time friends, 

And 'tis ours to follow after, full of courage, zest, and laughteT, 
While they lead us to unconquerable ends ! 

Follow after ! follow after 1 They are coming home again, 
And they call us to crusades of noble worth ! 

On the wind their challenge passes, “ Comrades, join our eager 
Biasses 

And rebuild with us the beauty of the earth 1 " 
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A Tale of Adventure in the South Atlantic. 
By W. E. CULE, 

Author of " Rollinoon and I"; "The Black Fifteen"; " Rodboroujh School." etc. 

CHAPTER XX. 

AN EXPERT ON THE EYB. 


R IO at that time of year was too hot for me, for 
though I was recovering rapidly, I was still 
very weak. • and it was necessary that I should 
have as much fresh air as possible. But on 
board the “ Pernambuco ”—the steamer which had 
received us—there were friends who could help as well 
as advise us, and when we landed Ralph knew exactly 
what to do. Armed with a very cordial letter of intro¬ 
duction. he led us out to the beautiful hill suburb of 
Petropolis, to the private residence of the head of an 
American Mission. Here we received a warm welcome 
and every kindness that Christian charity could think of. 

In three days I began to take a real interest in life, and 
in six I began to be impatient if anyone inquired how I 
felt. I spent most of the time in the garden, and it was 
here that Charlie always found me when he came back at 
midday from hi3 trip to the city ; for Ralph and he went 
every morning, Ralph ostensibly on business and Charlie 
to hunt for items of news with which he might enliven 
my afternoon. Ralph, I understood, was trying to arrange 
for our passage home, and at first I was not strong enough 
to trouble about details. It was so safe to leave every¬ 
thing to him. 

On this particular day, however—our seventh day at 
Petropolis—things began to happen. Charlie did not 
come back till the middle of the afternoon, and at the 
very first glance I saw that he had news. When Charlie 
has anything to say his face always tells it first, quite 
against his will. 

‘‘Is it very important ? “ I asked listlessly, looking 
over from my hammock. For he had sunk, hot and 
weary, in.o the easy-chair which our hostess, Mrs. Mellish, 
had left five minutes before. 

“ Is what very important ? " he asked innocently. 

“ Why, your news, of course. Out with it, old chap, 
before it breaks out of itself." 

“ You're certainly very much better," he grumbled. 
“ But you’re not a bit grateful.” 

“ I am, but I manage to hide it. What is your story ? 
Come 1 ” 

Then Charlie began to think of his story, and forgot 
my chaff. He sat up in his chair with his freckled face 
all aglow. 

“ Kalph,” he said, "is coming on by the next train. 


He had to wait for somebody whom he is going to bring 
out here to see you. I was to have waited, too, but on 
second thoughts he sent me along first to break things 
gently and to pave the way. I’m a sort of forerunner, 
don't you see ? ' 

“ There’s not much running about it,” I sighed. “ When 
are you going to start ? " 

“ When you’re civil, I ought to say," retorted Charlie. 
“ But that would be a cruel time to wait—and you an 
invalid, too I But here you are, then. Our passage 
home is arranged. We’re to go by the Royal Mail steamer 
' Avon,’ in exactly six days from now, if your lordship 
can arrange to be ready.” 

“ H'm 1 " I said. “ I’ll think about it. But are we to 
work our passages ? ” 

“ You look like it,” grinned Charlie. “ No, my son. we’re 
to go as passengers. First saloon, with all extras, if you 
please. What do you think of that ? " 

I selected a fine grape from a plate at my side and hit 
him fairly on the forehead with it. “ There you go 1 " 
he said. “ Too good to be true, isn’t it ? But it is true, 
all the same. Through the British Consul, Ralph has 
got into touch by cable with the widow of the Earl of 
Barmouth, in London. So her ladyship has cabled out 
the sum of two hundred pounds, and we three destitute 
waifs are to be decently fitted up and to go home like 
kings 1 “ 

“ To tell her the story," I added. 

“ Precisely. That will be our first duty. But that’s 
not all my news, though perhaps it's the best of it. At the 
Consulate to-day they were talking about the end of the 
‘ Maud Muller.’ Guess what has happened to her.” 

“ Salvaged? " I asked eagerly. 

" Not much. After that big wave, you see, there were 
several waterlogged wrecks drifting about in the South 
Atlantic, though luckily the Honeycomb was so far out 
of the beaten track that the damage done was compara¬ 
tively small. Anyway, gunboats went out from Monte 
Video and Rio to examine and destroy anything that might 
be dangerous to navigation. One of these gunboats was 
a German one, and, by a curious chance, this was the boat 
that found the ’ Maud Muller.' And her commander sank 
the poor old hulk with one shot from a four-inch gun." 

“ And all that was in her ? " 
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“ No doubt. He knew nothing about Delling’a secret. 
So there goes the last of the mystery of the Honeycomb 
and the Barmouth treasure—whatever it may have been." 

I sighed, but the supposed treasure had never touched 
me very closely, and I could not feel very keenly about it. 
The Earl's talk of hundreds of millions was too far removed 
from my sphere of thought, though the tragedy of old Lewis 
had gone to my heart right enough. As to the danger 
which his lordship feared, I saw dimly even then, and I 
have seen it quite clearly since, that Britain’s hope must 
always lie in the courage of her people and not in her 
wealth of money. Well, it was a curiously ironic end to 
that extraordinary business, but, after all, it was not an 
unsuitable end, for the villains' punishment had certainly 
fitted their crime. 

w But from that thought I turned immediately to its 
opposite—the thought of home—and Ruth. 

“ I suppose Ralph has cabled home ? ’’ I asked suddenly. 

" The British Consul did that as soon as we arrived. 
You needn't fret yourself—they know, by this time, that 
you’re quite safe." 

So he said, and so he was clearly entitled to think; but 
there’s many a slip 'twixt the cup and the Up, and we 
learnt later how the Consul’s well-meant effort had mis¬ 
carried. Somehow his brief message had been muddled at 
the other end, and the news published in the English papers 
was that three of the crew of the ship “ Effingham Towers " 
had been rescued from a raft and taken to a South American 
port. CharUe’s relatives had read that note with vivid 
interest and hope, but my poor sister had seen nothing in 
it to caU for her attention ; and we had had no chance of 
writing, for we were going ourselves by this first mail 
steamer. 

” Well, that’s all right,” I said in my ignorance. " But 
is there any other news ? ” 

“ Some folks are never satisfied,” said Charlie, selecting 
an orange from my dish. " But if you want more news, 
my friend, you’ll have to get it from headquarters. And 
I hope that headquarters will treat you as you deserve." 

So we went on in talk and chaff until Ralph made his 
appearance, having come, evidently, by the next train. 
Instead of coming down the garden, however, he turned 
into the house with the companion he had brought with 
him, an alert-looking, keen-faced man of definitely EngUsh 
type and of early middle age. 

" That’s the gent he waited for," said Charlie. " At 
least, I suppose so." 

" Another doctor ? ” I growled impatiently. 

" A specialist, I expect. You’re a very interesting case, 
you know. And we want you fit to sail in a week." 

" Well, I won’t see him, that’s flat. I told Ralph that 
I would not speak another single word to another single 
doctor, and I won’t. So you can go and be examined 
yourself if you like.” 

Charlie only grinned provokingly. Then Ralph Oliver 
came out of the house to join us, looking as cool and collected 
as ever, in spite of the heat of his journey ; and with 
every step of his approach my defiance oozed out more 
and more, until when he reached us I was as meek as a 
lamb. 

" Well, Frank, how goes it ? ” he asked cheerily. “ Has 
Charlie told you all the news ? " 

" I’ve dragged some out of him,” I said grudgingly, 
with a malevolent glance at my chum. " But you must 
be pretty glad to get things settled." 

Ralph smiled. “ Well," he said, " we had to scoot 
round a bit, I must confess. That Barmouth business 
meant a good deal of searching and waiting. However, 
that's all settled now, and there’s only one important 
thing left. That will be settled within an hour, if you're 
agreeable.” 

I sighed again. “ I told you I wouldn’t see any more 
doctors,” I said feebly. "I’m quite all right now, and 
they’ll only make me worse. But since you’ve brought 
the chap, I suppose I’d better see him. What kind of 
specialist is tins ?—nerves, teeth, eyes, or the minor 
functions of the great toe ? ” 


" In this case it’s an oculist," said Ralph, after a little 
consideration. " That Eye of yours certainly needed 
looking into." 

“ Why, it was only a little inflammation," I protested. 
" Everybody gets that some time or other." But even as 
I spoke I rolled out of my hammock and prepared to obey 
There was nothing else to do when Ralph Oliver was in 
command. And still smiling indulgently at my tantrums 
(as I supposed) they led me into the house. 

The stranger was in our sitting-room, seated at the 
table. Ralph gave me a chair and introduced him as 
" Mr. Balmer.” Mr. Balmer bowed and looked at me 
searchingly. 

" This is Frank Brown, Mr. Balmer," said Ralph, " the 
owner of the Eye.” 

Mr. Balmer bowed again and smiled. It was a curious 
way of speaking, but I could not take special notice of it 
then. What a fuss to make about a trifling in flamm ation I 
Ralph was a regular old grandmother where I was con¬ 
cerned. Then Ralph turned to me. 

" Mr. Balmer has a very interesting thing to tell you," 
he said. " May he start now ? " 

I said, more surprised than ever, that he certainly 
might. Then Mr. Balmer began, with an air of confidential 
importance, which was an additional puzzle. 

‘ I am glad to meet you, Mr. Brown, and to congratu¬ 
late you upon your extraordinary escape. It is a most 
astonishing story. But my duty to-night is to give you a 
report, as a matter of business. I have examined the 
Eye—indeed, I have done much more than that—and it is 
now my privilege to tell you the result of the examination." 

I was more than puzzled now. I was bewildered. Was 
this specialist so clever that he could examine my poor 
eye at a distance of three yards in about two minutes, 
and then report upon it ? A marvel 1 But just as I was 
falling into a state of speechless bewilderment I heard a 
sound behind me which suddenly set me upon my guard. 
It was a stifled chuckle from the depths of Charlie’s throat, 
I glanced at him to find him purple from suppressed mirth. 
There was evidently a big joke somewhere. 

So, with an effort at self-control, I settled down to wait; 
and Mr. Balmer, who was quite unaware of the existence 
of a joke in this affair, went on to make things clear. He 
took from his pocket a small box covered in leather, and 
laid it upon the table. 

” Perhaps it will be best,” he said, “ to show you the 
result of my labours first. Then talk will be much easier.” 

He opened the case by a spring, and the lid flew back 
to show something that lay within upon a bed of purple 
velvet. Something ? Well, it was nothing less than a 
great diamond, larger than a pullet’s egg and of surpassing 
beauty. At the first, indeed, it seemed nothing more than 
an irregularly shaped lump of glassy stone, white by 
contrast with the purple of its bed ; but the room was full 
of light from the windows, and, as I watched that piece of 
glass, it seemed to gather this light to itself, to send it forth 
again in a thousand rays of wonderfully vivid colour. It 
almost seemed as though the thing began to live as I sat 
gazing at it, began to sparkle and gleam more and more 
and more until it positively blazed and glowed. In a 
moment it appeared to be the focus of all the light in the 
room. Then Mr. Balmer took it up, and as he turned it in 
his hand the light seemed to stream from it in showers. 

“ A diamond ! ” I gasped, in deeper bewilderment than 
ever ; and then Ralph explained : 

“ It’s your Devil’s Eye, Frank, from the Cave of Dead 
Men. It has been cut, that’s all. And Mr. Balmer, who 
is an expert on these matters, has come to tell you all 
about it.” 

Then I began to see. I gave Charlie one glance that 
entirely failed to sober him, and then I turned again to the 
table. That glowing crystal the dull stone which we had 
rescued from the cave and which I had almost thrown 
into the sea on the night of the Wall of Water 1 The thing 
had almost passed from my mind. I had never even troubled 
to ask what had become of it . . . 'and now I stared 
fascinated into that wonderful nest of indescribable beauty. 
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Mr. Balmer smiled. " It is an enviable task, though a 
responsible one," he said. “ The members of my firm, I 
may say, are very proud to think that they should have 
been selected to examine and cut this stone. At the first 
examination we judged it to be a diamond of the purest 
water, and of great value. It stood all our tests well, and 
then, with Mr. Oliver's consent, of course, we put it into 
the hands of our lapidary. The result, as you see it here, 
has justified all our expectations, and more. You have 
here not only a diamond of great value but one of a 
peculiar beauty which enhances its interest considerably. 
Let me show you." 

He took the stone again and turned it over before me. 
And suddenly from one of its many facets shot a strange, 
baleful, ruby light, like a flash from some intense fire 


than the famous Tiffany Yellow Diamond, and as much as 
the more famous Regent or Pitt Diamond, whose story is 
known to all the world. It excels in size and beauty the 
largest stone found in Brazil—the Star of the South.” 

I felt myself lost in crowding sensations. " The Star of the 
South ? " I stammered. " Why, that was sold for-" 

" Yes,” interrupted Mr. Balmer ; " and because we place 
a higher value upon this stone, we offer you ten thousand 
pounds more for it. And we hope, Mr. Brown, that you 
will find yourself able to accept this offer. We do not 
say that you may not be able to obtain a somewhat larger 
price elsewhere ; but, like us, you would have to find a 
purchaser, and a stone of this value cannot be sold on the 
street corner.” 

Mr. Balmer brushed a little dust from his sleeve with 



"Suddenly from one of its many fleets shot ■ atranfie, baleful, ruby light, like ■ Bath from tome intense fire 
bidden in the heart of the •tone.” 


bidden in the heart of the stone. It startled me for an 
ins'ant, and then I remembered that strange flash which 
I had first seen in the cave when my light had caught the 
crystal, and, again on the " Good Hope ” on the night 
of the great wave. 

" You see.” said Mr. Balmer, " the stone has a peculiarity 
■which is curious and interesting and beautiful, and there¬ 
fore ol some value. It has some rare secret of colour which 
gives it an almost startling beauty. We have seen nothing 
quite like it, though we know most of the famous stones.” 

Then Mr. Balmer went on with increasing certitude and 
definiteness, almost, indeed, with enthusiasm. Yet he 
was not of an enthusiastic type a fact which made his 
report all the more valuable ; but he had some of the 
pride of the expert, and here was a task which was quite 
10 his taste. 

" Now,” he said, " we have here one of the great diamonds 
of the world Nothing so splendid has ever been found 
in the diamond mines of Brazil, famous though they are. 
This stone weighs a hundred and forty-two carats—more 


his handkerchief. I tried to look unconcerned, and for a 
few moments did not even glance at my chums ; but I knew 
that Ralph was watching me sympathetically and that 
Charlie had ceased to chuckle. At last, however, I looked up. 

" What do you say, Ralph ? ” I asked, as coolly as 
possible. 

“ I say that it’s entirely in your hands, old fellow,” 
he replied at once. ” But I may also say that Mr. Balmer’s 
offer is, to my mind, a reasonable one. He is the English 
member of the firm of Brent & Balmer, the foremost 
diamond experts and merchants in Brazil. If you don't 
wish to keep the stone you certainly have here a decent 
opportunity of selling it.” 

” No,” I said. " I don’t wish to keep it. I could not 
look at it without thinking of that cave scene.” and 
I shuddered once more as the picture rose belore me. 
Then I considered for a few moments before I turned to 
the visitor. 

“Mr. Balmer.” I said, "we are willing to accept your 
offer. ” 
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Mr. Balmer rose, reached across the table, and shook 
hands with me. Then he took out his pocket-book and 
produced from it a closed envelope. 

“ I am anxious to seal the transaction, Mr. Brown, 1 ' 
he said briskly. “ Before noon to-morrow I shall be here 
to pay you the whole sum, and to receive the jewel. This 
envelope contains a cheque for one-tenth of the price, as a 
deposit. Can I do anything more ? " 

“ No,” I said stupidly. For he had fairly rushed all 
my defences. There were evidently some hustlers in the 
business world of Rio ! 

" Then I will take my leave and return to town. Good 
evening to you, gentlemen.” 

And with that Mr. Balmer, after a cordial handshake 
all round, took his leave, Ralph Oliver politely showing 
him to the garden gate. He went with evident triumph, 
and he did not triumph without good reason, for he had 
indeed secured for his firm one of the remarkable gems 
of the world. The Devil's Eye gleams now in the diadem 
of an Indian Prince who bought it six months later for a 
greatly increased price. 

Ralph came back and sat down ; and then we looked 
at one another and at the gem upon the table. At last I 
closed the leather case and hid the marvellous stone. It 
•eemed dangerous to have it exposed in that way. 

''And now,”I saidslowly," I thinkyouhad better explain.” 

'■ To the best of my power,” said Ralph. ” Yet much 
of my explanation is only supposition. . . . The Honeycomb 
Rock, Frank, may have been that Isle of Diamonds which, 
according to an old sea story, lay somewhere in the Atlantic. 
It may have been—we cannot say that it was : but the 
Earl of Barmouth thought it worth an examination, and 
he certainly did find there what he believed to be a great 
treasure. Then Delling, too, had some faith in the old 
sea story. You will remember that he did not declare 
himself quite sure of the value of the treasure, but perhaps 
he only said that to deceive Captain Jackson. What is 
certain is that he committed a murder in order to get the 
thing into his own hands. . . . But the best evidence we 
have, of course, is this stone of yours. We know that there 
was one diamond on the Honeycomb. It is only reasonable 
to conclude that there were others ; but the proof is lost 
for ever, so the thing doesn’t repay an argument.” 

" No,” I said. " We can drop that question now. But 
about this stone ? Did you know all about it from the 
beginning ?” 

Ralph laughed. " Oh, no,” he said. “ I am not so 
clever as that. Who could have seen a gem in that dirty 
fragment of rock ? I did think it worth keeping, as a curio 
and as evidence, but that was about all. When we found 
the Earl’s papers, and knew more, I simply thought it 
rather more worth keeping : for, you sec, I had never seen 
uncut diamonds, and could not guess how worthless they 
might look. And because I was anxious not to put any 
false hopes into your own minds, I never even told you 
what Lord Barmouth’s treasure really consisted of." 


" Man,” I said solemnly, " there is such a thing as being 
too cautious. I was within an ace of throwing the Devil s 
Eye into the sea.” 

” I know. You tried to do it when you were ill, so 
I thought it best to take entire charge of it. So when 
we got here the British Consul put me into touch with 
Balmer & Brent : and there you are.” 

Then I looked at' them both. “ Of course,” I said, 
“ it seems hardly necessary to say it, and yet I must say 
it right away—of course it’s share and share alike in this 
case. We divide equally. I discovered the stone and you 
secured it: yet if it hadn’t been for Charlie I don’t believe 
we should ever have got out of the cave alive : so the claim 
is about equal anyway.” 

Ralph gave one shake of the head, but he did not argue. 
We knew each other so well that argument was useless 
and unnecessary. The thing must be as I had said because 
any other arrangement was unthinkable. But then Charlie 
broke in plaintively : 

“ But what is the point of it all ? ” he asked. “ What 
is the thing v’orth, anyway ? And who is the Star of the 
South ? Is she an actress or a steamboat ? ’’ 

I handed him the unopened envelope. "Open it,” I 
said briefly but in real enjoyment ; for it was my turn to 
chuckle now. 

He opened the envelope and unfolded the paper he 
found within. When he had looked at it his eyes grew 
round with amazement. 

” Well ? ’’ I asked, enjoying his sensations as much as 
he had enjoyed my bewilderment earlier. 

“It seems to be a cheque,” he stammered, "for six 
thousand pounds.” 

"The Star of the South was sold for fifty thousand.” 
I explained placidly. " and the Devil’s Eye is worth ten 
thousand more. This cheque represents ten per cent, of 
sixty thousand pounds. Your education, sir, has been 
shockingly neglected, I can see ; but, perhaps, with a great 
effort, you will be able to divide that sum by three. Try 1 ” 

He tried. Then the servant knocked and we went in to 
tea. Tea, on such a day as this ! 

And then the beautiful tropic evening, full of happy 
talk, and full of long silences, and dreams, and unspoken 
plans. And, after that, because they sent me to bed early. 
I lay alone for a time with my own dreams, which I in 
dulged without stint, for there was a great foundation 
for them. And then my door opened softly and Charlie 
looked in like an anxious ghost. 

“ Awake, old chap ? " he whispered. 

" Yes,” I said. 

So he came and sat on the edge of my hammock—for 
the hammock is almost the only bed they have in Brazil. 
But he did not talk much. There were just a few spasmodic 
remarks to give an indication of the drift of his thoughts, 
and then he summed up with a great sigh and his favourite 
exclamation : 

“ Well, I never thought it would come to this ! ” 



The Bad of the “Maud Muller.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


BALANCING UP. 



W E came home, as Ralph had arranged, by the Royal 
Mail steamship “ Avon,” taking just sixteen 
days to journey from the tropic heat of Rio to the 
inhospitable cold of England’s winter time. But 
as the days grew colder our hearts grew steadily warmer, 
and it was with delight that we greeted the murk and mists 
of the English coast. For us, all the murky grey world 
was a realm of joy and sunshine, for had we not come 
unscathed through as wild a series of adventures as ever 


three young Britons had experienced ? And we were 
coming home—home to friends and relatives who had once, 
most likely, given us up for lost. 

When we reached Southampton, Ralph sent a telegram 
t o the Countess of Barmouth, and when we earner to London 
by' noon we found her motor-car awaiting us. It carried 
us at once to her house in Grosvenor Square, to tell our 
story to one who had waited many years to hear it. 

Lady Barmouth was a gentle, sad-faced old lady now, 
with some of the marks of tragedy still to be read in her 
eyes. But it was a tragedy which had been healed by a 
deep peace, for, as we learnt afterwards, she had won a 
great name, in her later years, by her Christian charity 
to all who stood in need. With her was her son, the present 
Lord Barmouth, a young naval officer, who heard our story 
with vivid interest and with some envy. It was a story- 
after his own heart. 


It was a strange and moving interview. Ralph Oliver . 
was our story-teller. Lord Barmouth sitting at his mother’s 
side and puffing in now and again a word of question or 
explanation. Charlie and I, from the background, noted 
the faces of the others, but as the story- drew near its 
climax we could not watch that sad. lined face any longer. 
It seemed a sacrilege to do so. It was there, too. that 
Oliver’s voice quivered and broke, for it seemed that some- 
solemn shadow had fallen upon the room and everyone in 
it. It was just a shadow of the awful tragedy- of 
the Cave of Dead Men. 

It was a great relief when the last chapters 
had been told, and the documents read which 
Ralph had rescued and brought with him. Then 
we breathed freely once more, but we also kept 
our eyes carefully away- from the face which 
was now stained with tears. Yet when Lady- 
Barmouth spoke, gratitude was mingled with her 
regret—yes, and sympathy too. 

" It is a wonderful history,” she said. “ You 
y-oung men have passed through terrible ex¬ 
periences, and you have shown great courage 
and ability. Yes, you have nobly deserved the 
treasure which is now yours. May it help you 
to happiness 1 As for me, I am very much in 
your debt, not only for your story, but also for 
the way in which you pitied and helped poor 
Richard Lewis. In that you were Christian 
gentlemen indeed.” 

She pressed her hand to her 
heart as she recalled that sombre 
and lonely picture. Then she 
went on : 

“ What a faithful and loyal 
soul 1 I will see that his people 
—if there are any—shall want 
for nothing. But what a pity 
that so much love and loyalty- 
should have been wasted ! ” 

We could not quite under¬ 
stand her at first. But she 
went on to make her meaning 
clearer : 

” Lord Barmouth,” she said 
softly, “ always dreamed of that 
treasure island in the Atlantic. 
He unearthed many old records- 
and traditions ... and, of 
course, he was right—quite 
right, from his point of view. 
He found the island and the 
treasure. Yet all the while 
fhere was a greater treasure at 
his side. Oh, I hope you young- 
men will never, never mistake 
the values of things, and give 
the first place to that which should come last. . . . But 
there, you must forgive an old woman her tendency to 
preach. You have given her a great anti solemn text, 
you know-.” 

Then she rose, and the interview was over ; but I was 
still pondering over her remarks when the last farewells 
had been said, and when we stood on the pavement in 
Grosvenor Square. But I did not get her whole meaning 
just then. It w-as to come later. 

The remainder of that day’s programme was of a lighter 
character. After we had worked off some of our super¬ 
fluous energy in a gorgeous lunch and in buying presents. 
Ralph left us to find his way to where a mother was w-aiting 
for him in a little village in Berkshire. When he had seen 
her, he was to come down to join us both at Leigh-on-Sea 
and to meet again the lady w-hose brooch of Chilian 
gold dollars had so impressed itself upon his memorv 

28 ‘ 


“Ralph Oliver was our story-teller, Lord Barmouth sitting at his mother's side. 
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And I knew that he would not lose much time in clearing 
things up in Berkshire. Then I saw Charlie off at Fenchurch 
Street by the three-eighteen, after binding him to come 
round to Ruth's lodgings in the evening—when I had 
brought her home. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon in the City, some portion 
of it in a public reading-room. It occurred to me to search 
the press for some reference to Honeycomb Island and 
our marvellous escape, but it was my turn to marvel when 
I found what I wanted. There was no word whatever 
about the old " John Duncan,” but only that fatuous 
mistake about “ three survivors of the ship ' Effingham 
Towers ’ " having been picked up on a raft and landed in 
Brazil. Then Ruth must believe me dead I What would 
her face be like when I came to her side in the street and 
touched her elbow 1 What a time it would be when slje 
realised the truth I 'What would she say ? Then the pro¬ 
gramme became a bit hazy, but one or two facts emerged 
clearly from the golden uncertainty. 

Ruth should no longer be a typist in the City, going up 
by the seven-forty in the morning and coming down by 
the six-twenty-six at night, pallid and drawn and almost 
too tired to smile. Oh, no, not a bit of it I Messrs. Bale and 
Pennington, shipowners, of Leadenhall Street, should adver¬ 
tise for another typist, and Ruth should be mistress of the 
house I would take for us two at Westcliff. . . . And then, 
remembering what a trial I had often been to her in the 
days gone by, I found my heart a little sore. Now that 
I was rich I would make it all up to her, and she should be 
as happy as the day was long. Good old Ruth 1 i 

At five I turned my steps towards Leadenhall Street, 
and chose a position in a doorway nearly opposite the 
offices of Messrs. Bale & Pennington. I took good care, 
of course, not to make myself conspicuous. Ruth would be 
free at six, and I could wait in patience till she made an 
appearance. Then my little programme would come into 
operation. 

During that hour I watched without impatience the 
flow of traffic in that busy thoroughfare of the City, and 
the stream of clerks that kept issuing from dark doorways 
•and narrow passages with their faces set for home, many 
•of them with all the marks of a tedious and trying day. 
What a hive they were in those gloomy buildings and behind 
those dirty windows, month after month, year after year I 
And what a world they were missing during all those days 
—the world of adventure and romance, a woild where 
high winds blew freely and where frothy billows rode 
like giants over half a world of green water. I thought 
of that night on the raft, that golden night when the Wall 
of Water had come upon us; and I thought of that rosy 
dawn out of which the " Pernambuco ” had emerged to 
save us. With all this a longing came upon me to show 
that other world to these slaves of desk and pen, to make 
them for a moment breathe its air and catch its sunlight 
—to send a fierce, rollicking breeze from the South Atlantic 
raging through the narrow streets and courts with a voice 
like thunder. 

Then I roused myself from my dreams, for the clocks 
struck six. A great motor ’bus rolled up and stopped just 
before me, blotting out for a while the door of Messrs. 
Bale’s offices. It jerked itself away again, and the road 
was clear; and at that instant Ruth came out of her 
office door and stood on the step drawing on her gloves. 
Another moment and she was walking away. 

But I had changed my plan now. I would not go behind 
her and touch her on the shoulder. The very sight of that 
well-remembered face, so pale in its sweetness and patience, 
had filled me with sympathy—and ’common-sense too. 
To greet her in that way would give her a great shock, 
and I must find some other means. I decided to follow 
her and seek a better opportunity. 

I followed her on to Billiter Street at a short distance, 
and so through to Fenchurch. There the six-twenty-six 
was already at the platform, and Ruth took her seat in a 
third-class carriage. I, of course, had to take another 
compartment, thus abandoning the second part of my 
programme also. And as the train rushed down into Essex I 


recalled what I had seen of her as I followed. She wore a 
black coat and hat that seemed almost new. No, I must 
not startle her by a sudden appearance. How thoughtless 
I had been in my plans ! 

So it was in a penitent mood that I got out of the train 
at Leigh and followed her in the dusk up the drearily 
familiar platform to the gate. It was still too soon to go 
to her—I must wait a little longer. At last, however, she 
gave me my opportunity, for she turned off along the cliff 
and sat down to rest upon one of the public seats. Then I 
knew what I could do. I could go home first and see how 
things really stood. 

So after one long look at the forlorn figure, up the hill 
I went to the gate of Mrs. Thorpe’s little cottage, to find 
the same fern-pot in the front window still, the same 
curtains neatly draped around it. I did npt knock—1 
simply opened the door and walked in, with the intention 
of going straight through to the kitchen. I could hear 
young voices through the closed door, and would probably 
find all the family there. But on the way I passed the 
little front room which Mrs. Thorpe let to visitors during 
the summer, but which Ruth used during the winter for 
the overtime work she sometimes brought home from the 
City. The door was open and a small fire was burning 
brightly in the grate, but the lamp had not yet been lit. I 
would go in and wait for her there. 

I went in and closed the door, and then another idea came 
to me. In one comer stood the old screen I knew so well, 
covered with pictures from the Graphic. I resolved to sit 
behind the screen and give her a surprise ; but first I laid 
upon the table, in the dim light from the fire, several 
small parcels which bulked out my pockets, displaying the 
contents as well as I could. After all, though my first 
programme had been spoilt, it was not so difficult to make 
a new one. Then I took the chair behind the screen and 
sat down to wait and think. 

It was a wait of half an hour. In that room, with the 
familiar old pictures blinking at me in the uncertain fire¬ 
light, I recalled all that Ruth had been to me since we had 
been left together—the impatient, restless boy, and the 
tall, slender girl of eighteen who had had the task of 
caring for him. I thought of my endless rebellions, and 
of the many times when she had found herself forced to 
give way before my stubborn spirit—to give way with 
a pale, grieved face, but with a fine impatience that never 
allowed an angry word to fall from her lips. That was 
not weakness—there was no weakness in the girl who 
had taught herself shorthand, typewriting, and French, 
and had won and held single-handed a useful place 
in the great City. It was not weakness but patience 
and love that had marked her ways throughout, and had 
held me longer than anything else could have done. Her 
gentle protest, “ Oh, Frank 1 ” had been at last more 
effective than any scolding, and her grieved look had had 
the power to fill me with shame, compunction, or penitence, 
as the case might be. But at the last I had broken away 
to follow my own dream of fortune, taking eagerly the first 
chance that offered. I had broken away, without a 
word of love or gratitude, leaving her to fight her fight 
alone. 

No, it was not a pleasant record, and I grew hot and 
angry as I called it up. From my pocket I took a slip of 
card, and in the firelight wrote these words upon it : “ To 
the best sister a fellow ever had.” Then I laid it upon the 
table among the presents, and returned to my place. 

I was only just in time. Immediately afterwards steps 
sounded without, the door opened, and Ruth came into 
the darkened room. She came straight over to the hearth, 
and sat down in the comer chair with a great sigh. Then 
a.silence fell, broken only by the noises of the' fire . . . 
but in a while I heard another sound whose meaning I 
recognised easily enough. My sister was crying. 

It was very hard to keep quiet in my hiding place. 
She had rested on the cliffs, looking out at the great ships 
that passed down the river, and thinking, no doubt, of 
that grey day when the old " John Duncan ” had passed 
down with a new ’prentice on board. Then she had come 
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CONDUCTED BY "RAMBLER.” 


The " Boy'* Own” Field Club, vrhioh veas formed with a riew to enoonragintf a lore of Nature among " B.O.P.'Mtea, ia, at 
the lime time, a department of the paper and ia open to every reader. There ia no entranoe fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling dabs in connection with the B.O.F.C.. bnt these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 






^ VARIETY 


OF INTERESTS. 


WWW** 


Now that our outdoor activities are once again in full swing, 
the fact becomes pleasantly repeated to us that the Field Club 
offers a wonderfully wide choice of means of diversion and of 
matter for study. Provided a boy is fond of the open air, and 
is interested in wild life, the B.O.F.C. supplies him with a truly 
persuasive programme. Only an unusually dull lad, surely, 
could fail to find, in its inventory of possible pursuits, something 
that appealed to his fancy. 

From time to time some member or other is sure to put to 
me the query, " Would you advise me to ‘ go in for ' a whole 
lot of things, or to take up one thing only ? " As in so many 
other instances, the reply to that inquiry depends very much 
upon the inquirer himself. And 
I have also found that, no 
matter what I may tell him, the 
inquirer, in the long run, usually 
settles the matter for himself and 
after his own inclination. 

What happens is generally this. 

A fellow who has never pre¬ 
viously collected butterflies or 
birds’ eggs, or studied animals or 
preserved plants, has an idea 
that he would like to do some 
or other of these things. So he 
joins a branch of the Field Club, 
and proceeds to systematically 
sample pretty well every one of 
its possibilities for activity. In 
other words he " goes in for a 
whole lot of things," and, in the 
pleasant and instructive way 
that our organisation indicates, he dabbles in a good many 
" ’ologies." 

With what result ? 

Usually the outcome is as follows. Sooner or later our young 
friend finds that there is some particular department of Field 
Club enterprise that appeals to him more potently than do any 
of the others. Gradually he drops all those others, and devotes 
himself whole-heartedly to the one subject that most suits him 
and to which he is most suited. What has happened is that he 
has become a specialist. And in every arena for the output of 
human energy, you will find that it is the specialists who are 
likewise the staunchest enthusiasts. 

That is where our Field Club again scores. It offers great 
variety ef interests to all. If you elect to go in for a lot of things, 


they are there to “ go in for." And, thus making easy the trial 
of a number of delightful hobbies, the Field Club guides it, 
members to their profitable retention of just those studies that 
shall serve them most. 


EGG-COLLECTING, 





Bear in mind that this is probably the best month of all for 
egg-collecting. Comparatively 
speaking, the nesting season is 
a short one, and you must busy 
yourself while it lasts. Of 
course, some birds are early 
nesters, and others are late ; but 
as a general rule it may be said 
that the bulk of one’s egg-collect- 
ing must be done between the 
second week of April and the 
second week of June. And the 
second week of May should be 
the cream of the season. 

Amongst other eggs of 
month to be looked for 
those of the— 


the 


Viewing a Nest with Field-glasses. 

(“ Egg-Collecting."—II.) 


Blue Tit. 

Great Tit. 
Garden Warbler. 


Blackcap. 

Reed-bunting 

Chiff-chaff. 

Coot. 

Corncrake. 

Goldfinch. 

J ackdaw. 

Jay- 

Sedge Warbler. 
Wheatear. 

Whitethroat. 


Kestrel. 
Martin. 
Nightingale. 
Bam Owl. 
Meadow-pipit. 
Starling. 
Swallow. 
Swift. 

Woodpecker. 


Never lose sight of the fact that all the eggs in your collection 
must be properly identified. The eggs of some species of birdj 
closely resemble the eggs of other species, and it is of no value 
to possess eggs and " not know what they are." Where neces¬ 
sary, you must identify the eggs by watching for the parent 
bird, and to aid you in so doing a pair of field-glasses—even quite 
low-powered glasses—tire most useful. 

Field glasses, too, serve one in good stead for the operation 
depicted in our illustration. You have discovered a nest 
cleverly hung out towards the frail end of a long branch. To 
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take the eggs that may be contained in this nest will certainly 
be a troublesome operation. Therefore, it will be very con¬ 
venient to know beforehand if there are any eggs in the nest, 
and, there being so, what kind of eggs they are. To do this, 
you should climb up to some more substantial and higher branch, 
and by means of your glasses look down into the nest. 

Do not carry your field-glasses slung by a strap. Carry them 
in your pocket, for a strap is dangerously in the way when you 
are tree-climbing. 

How are you going to take home the treasures that you find ? 
Special egg-collecting boxes are to be bought—and many of 
them are very good ones. A tin box of any kind will, however, 
serve the purpose very well. It is to be conveyed in a school 
satchel, which contains probably your climbing-irons and other 
impedimenta. 

The best material with which to pack the eggs within the box 
is cotton-wool. Some fellow's, though, carry no special packing 
material with them ; they simply gather moss, grass, and leaves 
as they want them: cotton-wool is safest. Remember the 
following rules, and you will have few eggs broken in the field : 
wrap each egg in cotton-wool, then wrap it in soft paper, and 
pack all the eggs rather tightly in the box—that is to say, more 


The eggs are laid in June, are whilish-green in colour, and 
rather glossy. Larvae may be found from July to September, 
the food-plants being bedstraw, loosestrife, and willow-herb. The 
caterpillar feeds chiefly at night, and is most likely to be found 
on plants of bedstraw growing by the side of rivers and brooks. 
It is said to come on to the upper part of the leaves to sun itself 
about four o’clockin the afternoon, but the best plan is to search 
for a patch of bedstraw situated as described, to turn back the 
leaves, and conduct a systematic search. 

When full grown the caterpillar measures nearly three inches 
in length, and it is of somewhat rotund build. It is of a brownish- 
grey thickly sprinkled with black dots that become more sparse 
at the sides. On each side of the forepart are two large, vivid 
eye-spots and, when disturbed in its leafy home, the caterpillar 
has the power of retracting the anterior segments of its body 
within those segments that bear the eye-spots. It thus assumes 
a big-headed appearance that is very striking, an additionally 
formidable aspect being imparted by the glaring and sinister- 
looking •'eyes/* This strange evolution is no doubt indulged 
in for defensive purposes, and it does, indeed, give the caterpillar 
the semblance of a dangerous creature ; which, of course, it is not. 

The pupa is of rather pale brown speckled with darker brown. 


t'ghtly than loosely. 

In searching for nests, you 
should do more than merely 
look up into the trees and 
bushes. There are many birds 
that build much closer to the 
ground. Your quest cannot be 
too thorough, and always you 
should carefully examine thick 
herbage everywhere and any 
shrubs that may be growing 
close to streams or ponds. Very 
likely places for nests are in 
nettles and brambles, in coarse 
grass on hedge-banks, near the 
ground in low hedges, in holes 
in trees and banks, and in slight 
hollows in meadows. 

Many a nest may be found 
by patiently tracking the bird 
to the nest. On catching sight 
of the bird, you should hide and 
watch, and after the bird has 
gone to and fro several times 
you may be able, with more or 
less certainty, to locate the posi¬ 
tion of the nest. 

Once you have found a bird’s 
nest, you will the more easily 
be able to find another one. 
As in pupa-digging, for instance, 
so in birds'-nesting—practice 
makes perfect—and very soon 
you will be able to readily dis¬ 
cover the nests of one or two 


V 



Elephant Hawk-Moth (1) with larva (2) and pupa (3). 
Small Elephant Hawk-Moth (4) with larva and pupa 
(5 and 6). 


It is to be found from September 
to June sometimes just under the 
surface of the ground, but 
oftener on the ground, enclosed 
in a slight, though strong, cocoon 
formed of earth and fragments 
of leaves and stalks spun to¬ 
gether with silk. 

This lovely moth, measuring 
2 to 2l inches, has fore wings 
of olive-brown and rose-pink, 
shaded with dark olive-brown, 
with a black mark at the wing 
base. The hind wings are half 
black and half pink, the black 
portion being so placed as to 
appear almost as if it were the 
shadow of the fore wings. The 
body is olive -brown w'itli pink 
stripes. Legs and antennae are 
light in colour. 

It may here be noted, and 
the collector should carefully 
bear the fact in mind, that, as is 
the case w'ith some other of the 
hawk-moths, there is a green 
form of the caterpillar as well 
as the brown variety. 

Small Elephant Hawk. 

Flowers of honeysuckle, 
spur-valerian, and sweet-william 
have a great attraction for the 
small Elephant Hawk, which is 


species of bird*. So, in different kinds of situations, you 
should pass on to the gaining of familiarity with the nests of 
other species. In. that w r ay your collection will grow', and, 
more important than the bare possession of specimens, so will 
grow your first-hand knowledge of the wonderful winged things 
of the wild. 

* * * 


also taken by sugaring. It is to be found all over this country, 
though it is less frequent in the Midlands, in parts of Scotland, 
and throughout Ireland, especially near the coast. 

The tips of the fore wings are perceptibly hooked, the wings 
being of an ochreous-olive tinge with rose-pink markings. The 
hind wings have a pink outer margin, then a band of ochreous- 
olive, and a blackish base. Head, thorax, and body are pink, 
faintly relieved with bands of olive. Legs and antennae are 


BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. 

VII. THE ELEPHANT HAWK; 

VIII. THE SMALL ELEPHANT HAWK. 


The beautiful rose-pink tints of these two prominent members 
of the handsome hawk-moth family serve to identify those insects 
at sight; They are amongst the smallest of the group but are 
delightful both in form and colouring. 

Fairly common throughout most parts of England and Wales 
the'*Eiephant'Hawk is less seldom found in the more northern 
counties, and but rarely in Scotland. In Ireland it is abundant, 
and profusely so in some localities. The popular name is derived 
from the supposed resemblance of the insect's head and pro¬ 
boscis w'hen feeding, to the trunk and head of an elephant. 

May to July is the time for catching this moth, w'hich does 
not fly until dusk, and may then be sometimes taken when hover¬ 
ing over the flowers of honeysuckle or valerian. Now and 
aga n it may be attracted by sugaring, and illuminated moth-traps 
have accounted for plenty of specimens. 


whitish. 

Willow-herb, bedstraw, rosebay, and purple loosestrife are 
the favourite food-plants. The eggs are laid in June. From late 
July to September the larva may be found, and unlike the last 
noticed variety, it prefers plants that are growing in dry places. 
It feeds at night. When full grown the larva is of greyish-biown 
colour, with the head greyer than the body. The two segments 
of the body that bear the typical two pairs of eye-spots are 
much the stoutest, and in front of these the body tapers off 
sharply towards the head, which, w'ith the first three segments, 
is retractile. Unlike most of the hawk-moth caterpillars thereis 
no horn, only a little pale-coloured protuberance. 

The chrysalis is contained in a loosely woven cocoon made on 
the surface of the earth, where it remains from about August 
until, maybe, June of the following year. It is of pale ochreous- 
brown, much marked with darker browm, slightly rough, tapering 
towards each end, and terminating in a sharp-pointed spike. 
The perfect insect is on the wing during May and June in the 
Southof England, and during June and July in the North. At the 
third moult of the four the caterpillar, hitherto green in colour, 
may turn to greyish-brown, or it may remain green. 

In searching for the larvae of both the Elephant and the 
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Small Elephant Hawk-Moths, special attention should be paid 
to the dead leaves that are at the bottom of the food-plant, for 
it is amongst this brown and withered foliage that these cater¬ 
pillars often hide. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS, 


iRDS. i; 


Nothing has been more gratifying in connection with the 
" Boy's Own ” Field Club than the increasing number of entries 
for the monthly Nature Note and Drawing Competition. The 
excellence of the work submitted, particularly in the Drawing 
section, is most creditable, and the task of adjudication is 
somewhat difficult. In the February competition there was 
a marked increase, and some very good work came to hand. 
After careful selection, the award has been made as follows : 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : Kenneth C. R. Powell, 
" Maritima,” St. Vincent Road, West Clacton, Essex. Half¬ 
guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : D. Hallam, Hill Cottage, 
Barkly Lane, Queniboro’, Leicestershire. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-sixpenny Books: Edward C. 
Green, Trinity Hall Farm, Moulton, near Newmarket; R. 
Hodgson ; Charles Meggs. 

Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books: C. B. R. Garner, 
ii Richmond Villa, Water Eaton Road, Bletchley, Bucks; 
H. S. Collyer, 19 Christchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea ; 
V. Barry, 26 Little Heath, Old Charlton, S.E. 7 ; Harry I. 
Skeels, 36 Cecil Street, Walsall; Fred W. Harvey, 80 
Hatherley Road, Gloucester. 

Specially Commended : Frank S. Jennings, Kilbum ; Eric 
\stle, Birmingham; James Robb, Heaton; W. J. Nicoll, 
London, S.E. ; R. L. Woodgctt, Liverpool; G. Pettit, Catford ; 
Geoffrey Mulhern, Saskatchewan, Canada; Ronald Barraud, 
Ebbw Vale, Mon. ; Charles S. Morland, Abingdon; Douglas 
Eke, South Croydon ; Ian F. Cameron, Inverness ; W. Wood, 
Rochester ; Maurice C. Murphy, Simla, Punjab, India ; Louis 
G. Vedy, Wallington ; G. D. Chadwick, Dublin ; L. Roderick, 
Southfields ; Gerard Gore, Dawlish; Ronald M, Dawson, 
Garmouth, N.B. 


Queries and Answers. 

" For information as to the feeding, &c., of various wild birds, write for a list 
of the “Nutshell Booklets’* to Cage Birds office, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
These booklets co6t 4 d. each. 

Kenneth C. R. Powell. —The best results from sugaring are obtained in the months 
from June to September. Read the valuable instructions as to sugaring in 
“ The Insect Hunter's Companion,” price is. td. net. of Adlard & West New¬ 
man, 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. z. . 


WHAT TO DO : MAY. 

I.—Make a list of the flowers that you find in bloom 
each week. For so doing, this is the best time of 
the year. May is the month of flowers, for it has both 
the late spring blooms and those of the early summer. 
Be careful to includea note as to the situation in which 
you found each plant that is enumerated in your list. 
If circumstances enable you to do so, get out separate 
lists of flowers found in the meadows, the hedge-rows, 
the woods, in marshy and wet places, and on the dry 
exposed downs. Especially in the last-mentioned 
places seek for the very tiny blossoms—many of which, 
though minute, are of marvellous beauty. And for 
such research, do not forget your magnifying-glass, 
to aid you towards due appreciation of these almost 
microscopic floral gems. 

II. —Look out for the lime-hawk moth—usually the 
first to appear of this handsome family—in localities 
where lime and elm-trees abound. Where poplars and 
willows are plentiful, the earliest hawk-moth may be 
the poplar. (See Notes : "^The Poplar-Hawk" and the 
" Lime-Hawk," in the November and December issues 
of the present volume of the ■' B.O.P.,” pp. 52 and 109.) 

III. —In sheltered hollows of the meadows, and 
notably on dull days, remark how brown argus and com¬ 
mon blue butterflies like to rest on the flower-stems of 
tall grasses. Numbers of them may be there found in 
close company. For the brown argus; search also 
near railway banks. Some twenty new species of 
butterfly are a-wing this month, these including that 
splendid variety, the swallow-tail. That butterfly is 
the only British member of a sub-family that includes 
some of the largest and most beautiful of the lepi- 
doptera. For its possible capture, though, you must 
go to the fens of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. 

IV. —Learn to identify our birds by the notes of 
their song. This is the best month for listening to the 
music of the birds. By such means you will be making 
the most of their song-time. 


eJ 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURB NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from boqks or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legiblv 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial' and foreign readers ol 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
"Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paintmg- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterflv- 
nets, stamp ail urns, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering lor any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Frtnted on blue silk .price 3d. post iree. Suitable 
fox wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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H. A. G. Penfold.—The S8th Perth Infantry comes from Western 
Australia; the 29th Waterloo Infantry, the Brockville 
Rifles, the 19th Lincoln Regiment, and the 57th Peter¬ 
borough Rangers all hail from Canada ; the Umgeni Rifles 
and the Uitenhage Rifles are South African. The North 
Auckland Mounted Rifles are New Zealanders. 

F. Horder. 1. The letters R.S.O. are the initials of Railway Sub- 
Office. 2. There were 2814 coal-mines in the United 
Kingdom in 1917. For list see the reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 

T. Q. O. Pounds.— The best general account of the making of 
coal-gas is in the article on gas in the eleventh volume of 
Nelson’s Encyriopaxlia, which you can buy for a shilling ; 
at the end of it you will find a list of the chief recent books 
on the subject. 

F. Bingham.—Snigling for eels is a summer pastime. The 
young eels come up the rivers from the sea in April, and, 
after a year or two, when fully grown, they return to the 
sea in the autumn. 

A Loyal Reader. —1. A pawn in making its first move of 
two squares must not pass an opponent's pawn command¬ 
ing the first square ; if it do so, the opposing pawn takes 
it en passant and occupies the square it would have 
done if the move had been of one square instead of two 
squares. 2. A Brigadier-General is known by the crossed 
baton and sword ; Major-General by a star over the baton 
and sword ; Lieutenant-General by a crown over the baton 
and sword ; General by a star and crown over the baton 
and sword ; Field-Marshal by crossed batons. 

B- Baxter. —Rowland Ward's " Sportsman's Handbook to 
Practical Collecting and Preserving Trophies " ; Montague 
Browne's " Taxidermy ” ; Hornaday’s “ Taxidermy ” ; 
also the " Handbook of Instructions for Collectors," pub¬ 
lished at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington, 
price one shilling and sixpence. Any bookseller can get 
them if you order them. 

A. R. A- Nye. — Use canvas No. 4 or No. 5. It must not be 
too heavy. Go to Good's, 52 King William Street, London 
Bridge, near the Monument. 

J. A. Chandler.—Have noted it for a short article. The plates 
are expensive on account of the price of glass. 

A- Eade. —An English crown of Charles the Second, date 1680, 
if in fair condition, is worth ten shillings. 

A. Blackadder- —1. The pennies of Mary Queen of Scots are 
of billon, not of copper. As you give no particulars 
identification is not easy ; but from the date, 1557, it may 
be that yours is a plack and not a penny If so, it should 
weigh 32 grains and is worth two shillings. 2. They 
vary, but see “ How to Make a Dry Battery,” in the eleventh 
part of our fortieth volume. 3. Soft iron. 

A Cameron. —The one penny blue Van Diemen’s Land seems 
to be one of the reprints ; if genuine it is worth £5. The 
fourpenny orange, if it had not been cut about, would be 
worth twenty-five shillings. The red is a half-anna Kashmir 
of 1883-94, and is worth two shillings; the two orange stamps 
are annas of 1878, worth seven shillings and sixpence' 
each ; the black is a copy of no value ; the unused current 
stamp is worth twopence. The Poonch stamp is worth 
a shilling, if genuine. The packet of Japanese stamps 
is worth a couple of shillings ; but there are too many to 
mention in detail. 


H. R. Christie.—The coin is an Italian halfpenny. You could 
learn of the book by writing to Simpkin Marshall and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 

G. Hurst.—1 to 4. Current coins ; the 50 fire is worth sixpence. 

5 and 6. Coins with holes in them are of little value. Victoria 
fourpenny piece, worth perhaps twopence with the hole 
in it. They all had milled edges to distinguish them from 
threepenny pieces. 7. A half dime (United States). 8. 
George the Third halfpenny, worth sixpence. 9. George 
the Fourth Irish halfpenny, of the last issue, worth a 
shilling, io. The scales show it to be East Coast of Africa 
but the description is too vague. 11. The ten centimes 
of the French Republic is worth a shilling. The year 5 
was 1798. 12. East India Company twelve annas, worth 

sixpence. 13 and 15. Current coins; 14 is a token. 

W. P. Glenn.-—Probably an American magazine. Popular 
Mechanic , which is published in Chicago. 

H. Plant.—The Shipbuilder is a shilling illustrated monthly 

published at Townsville House, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A Historical Reader.—The Spanish authorities arc Moratin, 
Bedoza, and Lozano, but there is a good deal about bull 
fighting in Chapman and Buck's " Wild Spain." 

F. G. G.—The Edward the Third penny, struck in London, 

is worth two shillings. 

H. H. Holmes.—1. A coin of the Ionian Islands when they 
belonged to Great Britain. It is worth sixpence. 2. Not 
clear enough, but probably Greek. 3. A coin of Capo 
D'lstria, damaged by the hole and worth, perhaps, sixpence. 
Capo D’lstria is an island in the Gulf of Trieste. 

D. Gibb.—One of the best books is John Southward’s " Practical 
Printing,” published at the Printers’ Register Office, 13 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Tich.—1. The coat of arms of Norway is a golden lion on a 
red field, standing on his hind legs, holding an axe in his 
fore-paws and crowned ; that of Denmark has the two 
giants as supporters and is known at once by the blue 
lions passant, of which there are three and two in the upper 
half of the shield, and one, wi:h a go'.den dragon be ow it, 
in the lower quarter, with three crowns and a falcon, a 
ram and a bear on a blue field in the other quarter, the 
shield bearing a cross and an escutcheon ; that of Sweden 
has crowned golden lions as supporters and the shield is 
blue, with three crowns and a rampant golden lion quarter! 
That of Austria had the double-headed black eagle 
with the red, white, and red bars of the Austrian flag 
down the middle of the shield, i. The south-west monsoon 
begins at the end of May, and the north-east monsoon 
begins in October. 3. No room here. 

G. C. Moulder.—They are not postage stamps and do not 

appear in any catalogue. They are receipt stamps, draft 
stamps, and inland revenue stamps. 

R. L. Wynne.—You can buy an object glass for a telescope at 
almost any optician's in Liverpool. In London you can 
get one at Dollond’s, 35 Ludgate Hill, and many other 
shops. 

G. A. T.—See the Quarterly Navy List at your public library, 

or obtain particulars direct from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

H. Yeomans.—The tubing can be obtained at almost any 
metal warehouse in Birmingham. 


I 
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4 . MISAPPREHENSION. 


EXPLAINED. 


He was going home, and it was growing dark. His road from 
the station was a lonely one. and he was getting along as fast as 
he could, when he suddenly suspected that a man behind was 
following him purposely. The faster he went the faster the man 
went, until they came to a churchyard. 

“ Now,” he said to himself, “ I’ll find out if he’s after me,” and 
fie entered the churchyard. The man followed him. .Vague 
visions of revolvers and loaded clubs grew upon him. He dodged 
round a grave and his pursuer dodged after him. He made a 
detour of a family vault. Still the man was after him, round and 
round. At last he turned and faced the fellow. 

" What do you want ? What are you following me for ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it’s like this. I’m going up to Mr. Fitzbrown’s house 
with a parcel, and the porter at the station told me if I followed 
you I should find the place, as you live next door. Do you 
always go home like this ? ” 

* * * 

READY-WITTED. 


The dapper young man was staying at a small inn in Ireland- 
He found it rather rough and ready, but he wanted to studv 
Irish life-from the inside. All went well until night, when on 
going to his room he fell over a fat porker; and for several 
nights after the pig was still there. He complained to the 
landlord, saying, " Why is that pig always outside my room? 
Has he taken a fancy to me ? " 

Then the waiter came up and whispered very cautiously. 
'• Sh-h ! it’s his room when 'tain't let to nobody else.” 

* * * 

NOT HIS. 

At a parade of a company of newly-cailed-up men, the drill 
instructor’s face turned scarlet with rage as he slated a new 
recruit for his awkwardness. " Now, Rafferty,” he roared 
" you'll spoil the line with those feet. Draw them back at 
once, man, and get them in line.” 

Rafferty's dignity was hurt. ” Plaze, sargint,” he said, 
" they’re not mine—they're Micky Doolan’s in the rear rank.' 


They tell this story of a certain clergyman, whose stipend 
was not quite as remunerative as he should have liked. 

One day he was walking through the village street when an 
old lady who happened to be visiting the place, and wanted to 
get into the church, accosted him. 

" Excuse me,” she said, "are you the Incumbent ? ” 

The parson, who was noted for his ready wit, replied at once : 
" No, Madame, I am bent, without the 
income.” 


TRANSFERRED- 

Two negro boys were quarrelling. The bigger one with great 
volubility was applying every sort of abusive epithet to the 
younger. He, leaning against a wall, steadily regarded the 
speaker with a sullen Scowl, waiting for a halt. At last it came. 

“ Is yer done ? ” 


RATIONS. 

Humour is not a strong point with 
the Germans, but it is extracted even 
from their tragic food situation, as 
witness the following story from Berlin. 

A man went into a shop to buy a 
sausage. " Have you with you some 
paper brought in which it to wrap ? 
demanded the shopkeeper. 

” No, but I my tram ticket have,” 
was the reply. 

So they wrapped the sausage in the 
tram ticket. But when the man got 
home he hadn’t any sausage. It had 
fallen through the hole that was 
punched in the ticket. 

* * * 
IDENTIFIED. 

" This." smiled the fond young 
wife, as she passed a plate of pudding 
to her husband, ” is cottage pudding. 

I made it myself.” The man tasted 

it. 

" I’d have known it was cottage 
pudding,” he asserted. 

" Would you ? ” she asked, de¬ 
lighted. 

" Yes ; I can taste the plaster and 
the wallpaper.” 

Printed for the Proprietors of The 



Forlcscuc ma jor hates carrying parcels, etc., so he has 
invented a little contrivance which enable;, him to keep 
his hands in his pockets when his mater insists on 
taking him out shopping with her during the holidays. 


” Yes, I is done.” 

Then, slowly and coolly’, the younger 
said— 

“All dem tings yer say I is—yer is 
dem.” 

* * * 

Little George : " Father, please 

let me have sixpence to give to a poor, 
lame man who has only one arm." 

His Father: “That’s right, my son, 
always help the afflicted. But who 1- 
this poor, lame man, George ? ” 

Little George: " He takes tickets at 
the circus.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME » 

oflered each mouth for the best short Funny Sloe-, 
sent in by a reader of the “ 13.0.P.” The storyeties 
need not be original, but where they are scire It : 
the source must be stated. Stories for this paj*-. 
which must tie submitted on or before the szno 
of each month, may be sent on postcards, it 
desired, and in all cases the name and address 
of the sender must be clearly written. Tbe 
Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must 
be regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 4. 
Bouverie Street, London, EC. 4. and mark 
envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition." 

The wanner of this month's prize b 
R. Noakes, High St., Hadlov, near 
Tonbridge, for the storyette entitled 
“ A Misapprehension.’’ 


Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne <5* Co. Ltd., Colchester, London arul Eton. 





(Complete in this Number.) 

The Eleventh Man. 

A Cricket Story. 


By H. E. D. POCOCK, 

Author of “ Jephaon‘c Cop,** ** The Team for the Cup-tie," etc., etc. 



live the King ! ” quoted 
Arthur Cresswell, as he 
entered his chum's study 
to find him poring over a list 
of cricket fixtures. 

" What does that mean ? ’’ 
asked Pelham. 

“ It means I don’t count— 
till next term,” replied Cresswell 
with a grin. "A Footer Captain 
in the cricket season is about 
as imposing as—as an M.P. 
who’s lost his seat.” 

” And do you mean to in¬ 
sinuate that I am of 
no importance to Dol- 
Chester except in the 
cricket season ? ” de¬ 
manded Pelham, who 

was Captain of Dolchester as well as Cricket Captain. 

” Not so, oh Great Chief. I was merely alluding to my 
unworthy self,” replied Cresswell. 

“ Your modesty is overwhelming, but hardly credible 
in our star bowler," laughed Pelham. 

" I don’t know that Barker would be altogether pleased 
to hear you say that,” observed Cresswell. " But you 
look worried, old man. What’s up ? " 

" It’s the match with Tarlington," groaned Pelham. 
” It’s the best match we play, so of course I want to put 
our strongest team in the field. I’ve got ten good men 
and true, but I can’t decide on the eleventh." 

VOL. XLI. PART 8. 


" Bat or bowler ? ” asked Cresswell, as he took up the 
sheet of impot paper on which Pelham had jotted down 
some likely names. 

" Bowler principally, though it wouldn’t hurt if he could 
knock up a score.” 

“ Pierson answers thatdescriptionallright,”saidCresswell. 

" Exactly,” replied Pelham dryly. 

"I think I should risk it,” said Cresswell, after a long 
silence. 

" Well, he’s miles above anyone else who’s not already in 
the team, in spite of his no-balls,” said Pelham'reluctantly. 
” In fact, he would be about my fourth choice, if only he 
could‘keep his temper.” 

" It’s a beastly position for you to be in,” said Cresswell. 
" The others will slate you without mercy if anything 
happens in the match. What a pity it is he should give 
way so. He's quite a decent chap, really.” 

"Yes, perhaps so. Anyway, I’ll include him; and I 
hope he bowls as well as he did in the Alphabet Trials," 
and Pelham proceeded to add Pierson's name to the list. 

The said Pierson was balancing his chair on its hind 
legs with his hands in his pockets in rather an aimless 
fashion at his study table, when Pelham looked in. 

1 “ Hullo, Pierson,” he said. “ I’ve put you down to 
play against Tarlington on Saturday." 

"Oh 1 ” said Pierson, bringing his chair to the ground 
with a jerk. 

" You're free, I suppose ? ’’ asked Pelham, who had been 
wondering whether to give his recruit a word of advice on 
the subject of his temper. 

" Yes, rather,” replied Pierson eagerly. " It’s jolly 
decent of you to stick me in, Pelham. I’ll do my best.’’ 
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" Right-ho. Mind the no-balls, that's all.” 

” I’ll be jolly careful,” answered Pierson, and Pelham 
left the room. He had not offered that piece of advice 
a’ter all. It was not an easy thing to tell a fellow that he 
vos expected to keep his temper in an important match, 
for one thing, and another reason was that Pierson’s 
words " I'll do my best ” had seemed to imply a sort of 
promise. Pelham returned to his study wondering whether 
1 ierson’s temper was a trial to himself as well as to his 
friends. 

Meanwlule Pierson spent a busy half-hour putting new 
laces into his cricket-boots, and otherwise getting himself 
and his belongings ready for the great day. He was well 
aware that, on his form, he deserved a place in the team, 
'but he had not thought it in the least likely that Pelham 
would risk one of his outbursts of temper in an important 
match. He shook his 
fist at his own reflec¬ 
tion as he caught sight 
of it in the mirror over 
the mantelpiece. 

“ Now, Dick Pier¬ 
son, you've got your 
chance,” he said; 

and if you let your 
beastly temper chuck 
it aw ay, you’ll give up 
playing games, and 
serve you right 1 ” 

For the next few 
days the favoured 
eleven were kept very 
busy at the nets by 
the indefatigable Pelham. Whatever his faults, Pierson 
was certainly not a slacker, for he was to be seen with a 
ball in his hand every spare five minutes he could find. 

” Those no-balls don’t seem to be troubling you at all 
this term,” said Cresswell one morning. " You didn't 
send anj' down in the Alphabet Match, and you haven't 
bowled any since I’ve been watching.” 

“ I don’t in practice, and the Alphabet Match wasn’t 
exciting enough,” replied Pierson. “If I’d had any idea 
that Pelham was thinking of playing me in the eleven I 
should have bowled dozens." 

” Oh, I see. It’s only when you get wound up ? ” 

" Yes, rather. In a practice I’m thinking of how I’m 
bowling, but in a match I’m thinking of how to get rid 
of the other chap, and in trying to send down some special 
sort of ball my beastly wrist gives.”/ 

“ Oh, well, you'll probably get over that with more 
practice,” said Cresswell. 

" I mean to try, at any rate,” replied Pierson cheerfully. 

" I’m glad I persuaded Pelham to stick him in," thought 
Cresswell, as he went to the wickets. " He’s bucked up 
awfully since last term." 

The day of the match dawned bright and sunny, and 
the good washes of Dolchester followed the team as they 
piled into the brake that was to carry them to Tarlington. 
The latter school was a fair distance from Dolchester— 
too far for any members of the school not in the team to 
think of going, except one or tw'o of the monied men of 
the Sixth, who would get leave from dinner and go in by 
train to see the afternoon’s play. The majority, however, 
would be compelled to possess their souls in patience until 
the return of the eleven. 

Pelham and Halstead, the Tarlington Captain, who were 
old acquaintances, greeted one another heartily, and the 
visitors streamed into the pavilion to change. Tarlington 
won the toss and elected to bat, and Pelham put on Cresswell 
and Barker, the Dolchester crack bowlers. For a time 
all went well for the visiting team, who quickly disposed 
of three of the Tarlington batsmen. Then came a stand 
by Halstead and Merchant; and Barker, w'ho was very 
fast, and consequently tired easily, retired in favour of 
Pierson. 

Certainly, from the very beginning the new bowler’s 
luck was out. In the first over the tired Barker muffed 


a catch sent hin by Halstead,•and two overs later Merchant 
survived an almost unanimous appeal for leg before 
Pelham began to look anxious, but it almost seemed as if 
Pierson really had got his temper, in hand at last. But 
the excitement, as he had foretold, had an effect on his 
bowling, and the no-balls began to pop up with tolerable 
frequency. 

The umpires were Mr. Braithwaite, one of the Tarlington 
junior masters, and Howard, a Sixth-former, the latter 
being at Pierson’s wicket. ' Suddenly Pierson struck a 
very bad pitch. The first ball of the over gave four to 
Tarlington, then followed a no-ball, which the batsman 
missed, and the next four balls produced a total of thirteen 
for the batsmen. Pierson groaned as he felt his wrist 
give again when delivering the sixth ball. He repeated 
his effort and was no-balled again, the ball being skied 

to cover-point. Pier- 
'son picked it up and 
gritted his teeth as he 
walked, with a ven¬ 
ted face, back to his 
starting place. Seven¬ 
teen runs and three 
no-balls was not 
pleasant for Dolches¬ 
ter, even though each 
time the batsman had 
luckily failed to score 
off the no-ball. 

Setting his teeth 
hard, Pierson took his 
run and swung his arm 
round, his wrist this 
time as stiff as a poker. The fall of Merchant’s wicket 
coincided with Howard’s cry of " No-ball ! ” 

" What ?,” exclaimed Pierson, gazing at the umpire in 
angry amazement. 

" No-ball,” coolly repeated that gentleman. 

" You're a liar 1 ” raged Pierson. 

“ Here, steady on," remonstrated the umpire. 

" Don’t be an ass, Pierson I ” exclaimed Lamplough, the 
Dolchester wicket-keeper, from the other end. 

” It wasn’t a no-ball,” declared Pierson. 

" You can appeal,” said Howard coldly. 

" Pierson, get on with the over,” sternly said Pelham, 
who had come in from cover-point. 

” I—I appeal,” exclaimed Pierson, turning to the other 
umpire. “ Was it a no-ball, sir ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly it was,” answered Mr. Braithwaite. 

“ Get on with the over,” repeated Pelham. 

" I won’t—I refuse ! It’s a plot 1 I won’t bowl another 
ball I ” declared Pierson. 

Pelham.’s hand came down heavily on his shoulder. 

“ Pick up that ball and finish the over.” 

” Oh, all right,” said Pierson, giving in with a very bad 
grace. He walked two or three paces behind the wicket 
and sent up a ball of sorts, which Merchant could probably 
have hit for ten had he tried. Being somewhat puzzled, 
however, and feeling sorry for Pelham, he merely blocked 
it and awaited developments. These came speedily. 

" I shan’t bowl any more,” said Pierson sulkily, as 
Pelham came towards him. 

" That you won’t, or bat either,” replied the Captain 
" Get off the field ! " 

“ What 1 ” 

“ Get off ! And get back to Dolchester as soon as you 
like. You won’t be wanted again in this match 1 ” 

Then the Dol hester Captain turned to Halstead and 
the umpires, and, in the name of the Dolchester Eleven, 
tendered a formal apology for Pierson’s behaviour. 

Pierson walked off the field feeling that he must be 
dreaming. He saw nothing but scorn and anger on the 
faces of the fielders of his own side, and amused contempt 
on those of the crowd of Tarlington boys in or near the 
pavilion. Pierson felt that he could not understand it at 
all. He was quite positive that his wrist when delivering 
that last ball had been absolutely inflexible. He waited 
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In much impatience for the end of the innings, which realised 
96 - Allowing the Dolchestrians to enter their dressing- 
room, he followed them in, and marched up to Pelham. 

" Take that fellow away, some of you, or I shall do him 
a serious injury,” growled Pelham. 

" Look here, what are all you chaps so ratty for ? ” 
asked Pierson angrily. " I know I ought not to have lost 
my temper, but it was such a barefaced lie." 

" Rot I ” replied several voices. 

" But my wrist was as-.” 

“ You howling cuckoo I It was your foot I ” said 
Cresswell. 

” M-m-my foot ! " 

" Yes, ass 1 Your foot was 
six inches at least over the 


crease." 


" Oh, my 
hat 1 Are you 
certain ? " 


*• ‘What?’ 

exclaimed Pierson, gazing at the 
umpire in angry amazement. 
' No-ball,’ coolly repeated that 
gentleman.’' (See page 394.) 


You must have taken,your 


"Yes, you jabberwock I 
run from the wrong place.’ 

" Oh, crumbs 1 " Pierson looked at Pelham. " I'm 
sorry," he faltered, but the Captain did not seem to hear, 
and the rest of the team looked as uncompromising as 
Pelham himself. Even Cresswell's expression was grim and 
unyielding. Pierson flushed a little, and turned awkwardly 
away. 

" I say, 
afternoon ? 1 
" No." 

" What are you doing ? Putting in a reserve ? ” 

” No, we can’t do that. He’s not injured, or anything of 
that sort. We’ll play a man short.” 


old man, are you 
asked Cresswell. 


going to play him this 


“ I don’t suppose Halstead would mind your playing 
Gardiner in his place.” 

” I dare say not, but I don’t choose to ask him,” replied 
Pelham shortly, and Cresswell did not press the point. 

There was still an hour before the luncheon interval, and 
Pierson did not enjoy himself during that time. Shunned 
by the members of his own team, he watched gloomily 
as wickets fell or stands were made. He was doubtful, 
too, as to how he should spend the rest of the day. Return 
to Dolchester by himself, like a punished child sent home 
in disgrace, Pierson resolved he would not; but the ride 
back in the brake was not a thing to which he could look 
forward with any pleasure. Then there was also the 
question of lunch. He could not face the two teams at the 
lunch laid out for them in the tent, that was very certain 

He slipped unobtrusively from his seat and left the 
grounds. After all, ho was not in the smallest degree 
hungry, so missing the meal would not hurt much. He 
wandered aimlessly along the road, and presently struck 
off into the quiet and solitude of a small 
wood. And there, seated on the stump 
of a fallen tree, Pierson passed his bad 
half-hour ; and when at length he rose it 
was with the firm determination to make 
amends that he set out on his return 
journey. He found lunch still in progress, 
it having been delayed in order 
to allow Dolchester to finish 
their innings, which had closed 
for the very moderate score of 
74 , Pelham declaring at the' fall 
of the ninth wicket. 

The meal had commenced 
under rather strained condi¬ 
tions, for the unpleasant inci¬ 
dent of the morning was present 
in all minds. Under the cheery' 
and genial influence of Hal¬ 
stead and Cresswell, however, 
these disturbing memories 
passed away ; and when Pier¬ 
son entered the tent its occu¬ 
pants were so engrossed by the 
sound of their own voices that 
they did not notice the new¬ 
comer until he was standing at 
. Halstead’s side. 

"Hullo! Here you are,” 
said that worthy. ” Sit down 
and have some lunch.” 

" No, thanks," said Pierson 
hastily. " I only came to say to 
you, and especially to Howard, 
that I’m very sorry I made such 
a fool of myself this morning." 

“ That’s all right,” said 
Howard and Halstead in 
chorus. " I say, do sit down," 
continued Halstead. " Move 
up, you chaps, and make room 
for Pierson.” 

"No, thanks. I really wont. 

I’m not a bit hungry," said 
Pierson ; and, after glancing at Pelham’s face, which was 
as stolid and apparently unconscious of what was taking 
place as a block of marble, he left the tent again. 

" I say, I suppose you'll let that chap play again this 
afternoon ? " asked Halstead of Pelham, as they walked 
out together after lunch. 

" No, I shan't,” replied Pelham. 

" Well, he’s apologised, you know, and he couldn’t 
very well do more," said Halstead. 

"Yes, he could. He could keep his temj er,"-replied 
Pelham, who had quite lost his over the affair, and, like 
most good-tempered people, found a difficulty in getting 
it back now that it had escaped him. 

Tarlington did better in their second innings, and put on 
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a score of 127, leaving Dolcliester 150 to make to win the 
match. The innings opened disastrously, as Lamplough, 
Richards, and Jennings all lost their wickets for an average 
of six. Then Pelham went in to partner Cresswell, and 
the two brought the score up to 53 before Pelham fell to 
a yorker from the Tarlington fast bowler. 

“ I say," said Halstead to Cresswell as the players raced 
in for a short tea interval. “ that chap of yours must come 
and have some tea. He'll be simply starving ” 

“ Do him good,” said Cresswell, but he broke off with 
Halstead and made for Pierson. They gave him no chance 
to refuse this time, and, seated between them, with a big 
plate of sandwiches and another of stodgy buns before 
him, Pierson began to feel that life might sometimes be 
worth living after all. But Pelham looked darkly at his 
chum as he sat beside Pierson, and took his place 

right at the other end of 
the tent in gloomy dignity. 

" You’d better have let 
me alone,” said Pierson. 
” There’s Pelham looking 
daggers and stilettos at 
you.” 


"Pierson walked over to where Pelham was sitting. , , , ‘Am I to go in p ’ he asked quietly.” 

“ Oh, your skipper will come round all right,” said 
Halstead. “ Give him time, you know. After all, you 
did play it rather low down on him this morning.” 

“ I know. But he won’t come round. This match was 
a sort of trial, and I’ve failed in it,” said Pierson, very 
depressed. 

“ He‘s got an extra down on me because I persuaded 
him to play you,” said Cresswell. " He’s probably glower¬ 
ing over there because he thinks I’m going to throw him 
over for you,” which remark made Pierson laugh. 

“ Ninety-seven to win, and six wickets in hand. Buck 
up, old man, we’ll do it yet,” said Cresswell cheerfully, 
as he picked up his bat to continue his innings. 

“ Five wickets,” replied Pelham obstinately. 

“ Rats I You’ll have to send him in if there’s the 
slightest chance. Don’t go anti give Dolchester an 
opportunity to say we were beaten because you w r ere 
too proud to let Pierson have his turn,” said Cresswell. 


“There won’t be any chance. You’re in ripping form. 
Cress, but there’s nobody to back you up,” said the Dol¬ 
chester Captain despondently 

And it certainly looked as if Pelham’s prophecy were 
going to turn out correct. Morton’s wicket fell at once, 
Fenwick made four before he was caught in the slips, 
and Harper stayed in thirty-seven minutes lor a grand 
total of seven. Meanwhile Cresswell was scoring at a 
terrific rate, nearly eVery ball adding to his quota of runs; 
and when Barker, who was a noted stonewaller, went in 
the Dolcliestrians hoped that perhaps there was just the 
faintest chance that they might pull the match out of the 

fire after all. 

Barker’s wicket 
fell to a curly one 
from . Thompson, 
with the score at 
139, out of which 
Cresswell had con¬ 
tributed 89, a truly 
remarkable per¬ 
formance. Long¬ 
man, the Dolches- 
trian’s last hope, 
lost bis wicket to 
Thompson’s next 
ball, and Pierson, 
who had put on his 
pads, walked over to 
where Pelham was 
'sitting with the 
other members of 
the team. 

“ Am I to go in ? ” 
he asked quietly. 

Pelham hesitated. 
“ If it wasn’t Cress- 
well's only chance 
for his century I’d 
say no,” he growled. 
“As it is, you can 
do as you like,” 
and with that un¬ 
gracious permission 
Pierson walked on 
' to the field and took 
his block. 

Pelham had not 
offered him any 
advice, but Pierson 
knew that his game 
was to keep his end 
up and let Cresswell 
score. A sigh of 
relief ran through, 
the Dolchester team 
as they saw Pierson 
carefully block the 
remaining three 
balls of the over. Then Cresswell got the bowling again, 
and hit a ball which looked like an easy two, but a wonder¬ 
ful bit of fielding on the part of mid-off arrested the ball’s 
career and turned the expected score into a risky one, 
and Pierson found he had five balls of the new over to 
live through. 

The first and second balls he blocked successfullv, but 
the next one curled round in such a way that the bowler 
and half the team appealed for L.B.W. There was a moment 
of sick suspense. The bat bad touched the ball, but it was 
such a tiny graze Pierson could not hope that the umpire 
had seen it. An appeal was out of the question, and 
Howard would probably be only too glad to give him out. 
He looked up, surprised at the delay, and saw Howard 
grimacing at the wicket-keeper before giving the decision 
" Not out ! ” With a gasp, Pierson walked away from 
the wicket to recover his nerve before receiving the last 
two balls of the over. 
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As it happened, that was Pierson's last ordeal, for Cress- 
well hit otf the ten runs needed in the next over, leaving 
Dolchester the victor by one wicket, and incidentally 
reaching his first century. 

" My hat ! That was a near thing ! ” exclaimed Howard 
to Pierson, as they left the field side by side. “ You did 
hit that ball, didn't you ? ” 

It just grazed my bat,” replied Pierson. “ I never 
thought you’d see it, though. 1 made sure I was a 
goner.” 

" I wasn’t sure. It was frightfully tempting to give 
you out on my own, but I looked at Ricketts the wicket¬ 
keeper, and he telegraphed ‘not-out,’” laughed Howard. 
“ That’s what delayed the decision.” 

” It seemed like ten years,” said Pierson, who felt prouder 
of his ” not-out—o ” than lie had ever felt after making 
a decent score, and he prepared for the journey back to 
Dolchester in a happier frame of mind than he would have 
thought possible at lunch-time, though Pelham showed no 
signs of coming round. 

For the next three weeks the nets knew Pierson no more, 
but he ronfined his energies to the gymnasium and the 
cinder-track. He was therefore considerably surprised at 
the expiration of that time to find a note from Pelham 
saying he had put his name down to play for Dolchester 
against Mailing College on the following Saturday. But 
the resolution Pierson had made before the Tarlington 
match did not falter, and he wrote to Pelham, thanking 
him for including him in the team, but stating that he 
had decided to play no more football or cricket, but to con¬ 
fine himself to running, scuffing, and the gym, “ where 
my temper can harm nobody but myself.” 

Pelham read the note in silence, and then tossed it 
across to Cressvvell. 

‘ You can’t leave it at that,” said the Football 
Captain. 

” Of course not. What a donkey the fellow is. I must 
go across and see him. Coming, Cress ? ” 


Cresswell nesitated. “ No, I think you’ll do better 
without me,” he said at last, and Pelham nodded. 

He found Pierson at prep, trying to forget about the 
match, but he came to the point at once. Pelham was 
not the sort to beat about the bush. 

“ Look here, I didn't think you were such a weak-kneed 
ass as that,” ho began, throwing Pierson’s letter down on 
the table. 

“ Weak-kneed ass 1 ” repeated Pierson, flushing. “ Why, 

I thought I’d been yery strong-minded in giving up cricket 
and footer.” 

“Not a bit of it. It’s not strong-minded to give in to 
a fault,” replied Pelham decidedly. 

” Oh, I see. I—I didn’t think of that.” 

“ In fact, it’s just as feeble a thing as you can possibly 
do,” continued Pelham. “ The resolution you’ve got to 
make is to conquer your temper, not to give in to 
it ! ” 

“ But I made that resolution before the Tarlington 
match, and you know what happened there,” said 
Pierson. 

” Make it again, and keep it this time," advised 
Pelham. 

” It’s so jolly uncomfortable for other people,” said 
Pierson, still doubtfully. 

” #t wouldn’t be if you kept the resolution,” said Pelham. 

“ Look here, I tell you what. I’ll give you practice in 
keeping your temper by constantly trying to make you ' 
lose it between now and Saturday. Is it a go ? ” 

“ Oh, crumbs ! It sounds exciting,” replied Pierson. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know why you should bother about me 
like this.” 

Pelham laughed. “ Well, Cresswell seems to think 
you’re worth it, and I have great faith in his judgment,” 
he replied. ” Anyway, you’ll play on Saturday.” 

“ Y r es, thanks," replied Pierson, with a curious huski¬ 
ness in his voice, as his hand met Pelham's in a hearty 

grip- 



Leaving, 


By an Old One. 


I 1 E last days at school ! The prospect 
of going out into the world " on 
one’s own ” ! The delightful sense 
of freedom from masters, and “ im- 
pots,” and discipline, and restraint 1 
It sounds alluring ; but it is much 
less alluring than it sounds. " If 
youth but knew,” it is not alluring 
at all, but rather tragical. It is the 
closing of the greatest chapter of 
life ; it is the end of the season of 
sowing ; it is the termination of the 
happiest, most care-free period of 
life ; it is the writing of " Finis ” to 
the Book of the Acts of Preparation 
for Life ; it is the explorer’s plunge 
into the unknown, his final leaving 
behind of the familiar and the home¬ 
like, and his first curious peering 
into the strange and. foreign land, with its new customs 
and manners and scenery and peoples. 

Yet the average boy leaves school very light-heartedly. 
He sees more of comedy than of tragedy in it. If the future 
is unknown, there is hope to spur him on; if the way 
is hid, there is excitement in path-finding ; if preparation 
is meagre, he is ignorant of the difficulties of the way and 
therefore not conscious of his lack. The main thought is 
not that he has begun life, but that he has ended school ; 
not that he has come under his own control, but that he has 


escaped from some one else’s; not that he has commenced 
his education, but that he has finished it 1 

Finished his education ! There used to be governesses 
called " finishing governesses.” There may be still for 
aught I know to the contrary. They are supposed to put 
the finishing touches to a boy’s or a girl’s education, to 
round it off nicely, to French polish it and leave it smooth 
and shiny, to put the braid round the upholstery. 

The war has rather knocked all the stuffing out of that 
sort of education, has it not ? It has made all the things 
that were merely ornamental look very cheap. It has 
made many a lad regret, when he saw great opportunities 
passing him by on the other side, that he had not made 
better use of his school-days. It has shown the folly of 
thinking that the brain is the only organ worth cultivation 
in the human anatomy, and the equal folly, on the other 
hand, of supposing that good biceps, a fleet foot, a straight 
left, are the be-all and end-all of life. It has shown that 
this great adventure we call life needs all our faculties, 
not only of body and mind, but of heart also and per¬ 
haps chiefly, to be trained and developed to their highest 
efficiency; and the boy who thinks that on leaving school 
his education is finished, polished off, rounded and smoothed 
and varnished, to be set up in a corner to be looked at, 
but of no real practical value in the work-a-day, play-a-day 
world, has much to learn which may not be pleasant in 
the learning. 

The fact is that the most progressive human beings never 
leave school. They only go from one course of education 
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to another, and as a rule, indeed, several courses are run¬ 
ning concurrently. Sometimes their teachers and masters 
visit them, and sometimes the pupil goes in search of the 
master. They learn both by accident and design, both 
at home and abroad, both in season and out of season. In 
fact, learning is never out of season. Palissy the Potter 
•aid, “ I have no books but heaven and earth, which are 
open to all," and he read them to good effect, and his work 
made a definite impression upon the world. He was and 
is a man who counts. He did not live in vain. The world 
would have been poorer had he never lived. And surely 
to bless and help and succour and guide and teach anjil 
uplift others is the true end of all education. The man 
whose education has simply made him a selfish brute, who 
seeks his own ends and cares nothing for his neighbour, 
is not truly educated at all, although he may know Euclid 
backwards and talk Greek to his dog and Sanscrit to the 
cat. 

To the fellows who are leaving school presently, it is 
not much use to preach increased diligence in school work 
so called. If they have made good use of the years of 
sowing, the harvest stands a good chance of being fruitful; 
if they have been shirkers and their main idea has been 
to get the day over with a minimum of work, a maximum 
of play, and a modicum of effort, the chances are tha^tbey 
will bitterly regret it presently when they come up against 
the realities of life in the open field of the >vorld ; but the 
chance is gone for both. They are leaving. The end of 
school-days has arrived, and it does not follow that the 
careless easy-going chap looks forward less confidently or 
happily to the future than the more serious well-prepared 
one. I have a word, for both. 

To the worker I would say : " Go on working." I 
have known fellows who wdrked so hard at school that 
they got " fed up ” with books and study generally, and 
came away with the feeling that they did not want to open 
another stiff book all their days. So they went in for a 
course of general reading, which mostly meant novels, 
intending in the back of their minds to return to hard books 
later on, when they had had a little mental rest and change 
and recreation. It has always proved a mistake. The 
mind and will get out of the mood for hardness, for fag, 
for strenuous grind, and it requires a tremendous effort 
to bring them up to scratch again. They have lost 
their keenness, their zest, their fine training. They have 
a loathing for hard work now. They feel they cannot 
face it. 

But I .will tell you how the hard worker can compromise 


between pleasure and work—make the two synonymous. 
He can work hard at the thing or things he likes best, 
which appeal to him most, in which he takes a living 
interest. It may be in the line of his profession ; it may 
not. He may not have a profession. His father, say, 
may be a manufacturer, and require him to learn the 
business in order to keep it on when he is gone. It may be 
weaving cotton, or making hats, or smelting iron; ot keeping 
a shop. Now, mark this. The boy who is not marked 
out for a profession is in the greatest danger of slipping 
from his high estate, from the honourable reputation he 
earned at school, and becoming “ a mere business man." 

Bnt it is not.necessary he should. What, for instance, 
is to prevent a cotton manufacturer or a grocer studying 
Political Economy, and what should hinder a bank clerk 
being a fine mathematician, or a paper-maker being also 
an astronomer or a chemist ? Depend upon it, knowledge 
will never be a drug in the market. It will always have 
its value; and if I am not greatly mistaken, its value is 
going to increase by leaps and bounds. 

And what about the boy who is leaving school with 
only a smattering of this and that, thankful that the 
long agony is over and that he is free to choose his 
path ? Free to choose your path, my boy ? Never less 
free. Every hour you have wasted at school has been an 
additional thorn in the hedge which is to hem you in along 
the narrow path of life, leaving you no room or opportunity 
to turn to left or right. There is nothing so restricting, 
so trammelling as idleness. It is like shackles on the 
limbs of life. 

What shall I say to this boy ? Get a move on 1 Begin 
to take life seriously before it is absolutely too late. Books 
may not be your forte. Then find out what is, and go in 
for that thing with heart and soul. There is strength in 
knowing one’s own mind. Have you no ambition, no 
aim or object ? Does nothing beckon to you in life saying 
" Follow me,” except folly and easy-going ? The war has 
awakened a lot of your kind to the facts of life. They 
are different fellows now they have come back. They 
know that you can’t kick a football up to the gate of 
Success and Achievement, that a merry heart goes a 
long way but a serious one goes a great deal farther, that 
it is little use leaning on your supports and expecting 
miraculous reinforcements, that if one does not buck up 
and put in a day’s work in a day's time one gets badly in 
arrears, and that if one does not watch as well as pray 
the enemy breaks through and makes a breach'which can 
never be repaired. 


In Summer Time 

B T THOMAS MOULT. 


! 


N summer-time, in summer-time, when days did frolic 
as the rhyme 

Of cricket-time and wicket-time that greeted every 
morning, 

The heart and limbs of lads were light because the days were 
lived aright, 

With deeds like roses red and white each heart and day 
adorning. 

At summer-tide, at summer-tide, when lads won to the water¬ 
side, 

And clean white bodies in their pride were gladly, sweetly 
lifting, 


Then life was all a swimmer’s song that like those light limb- 
clove along; 

Ah, what could young hearts reck of wrong with tides and 
roses drifting ? 

A summer day, a summer day, the lads would steal the orchard 
spray, 

And laugh to pluck its fruit away (who cared for threats or 
pleading ?). 

And now those laughing lads have gone, and put the King - 
brave colours on ; 

Ah, how the soldier’s young eyes shone to hear his comrade- 
speeding 1 


In summer still, in summer still, the days do blaze above the hill, 
And find our lads with steadfast will' to greet them with a 
song Ot 

On playing field or overseas young hearts rc-make old melodies, 

And roses red and white shall ease the hours that creep along O! 


I 
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From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RA1FE. 

VII. 

THE " EXMOUTH." - 


[IS training ship was estab¬ 
lished in 1876, under the 
control of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, for training 
boys for the Royal Navy 
and for the Mercantile Marine. 
Lads are also trained for 
employment as band boys in 
the Army and Navy. 

The story of the ship itself 
is an interesting one; for 
despite its old time appear¬ 
ance, the vessel dates from 
former " Exmouth " was an 
old three-decker, which had seen service as flagship in 
the Baltic in 1856, and was lent to the Board by the Ad¬ 
miralty. In 1903 the condition of the hull was found to 
be such as to render the vessel unlit for further service, 
and the Board having failed to secure another suitable 
vessel, decided to build a new ship. A contract was 
made with Messrs. Vickers, Son & Maxim, Ltd., of Barrow- 
in-Furness, for building a ship in accordance with the 
design of Messrs. J. H. Biles & Co., 

Naval Architects, of London and 
Glasgow. The ship was launched at 
Barrow in 1905, the contract price 
being £55,525. and the total cost, 
including electric light, plant and 
moorings, £62,497 iSs. 1 od. 

In external appearance, the ship is 
a replica of the three-deckers of the 
old " Exmouth ” and " Victory ” 
type. Internally, howeyer, every 
consideration has been given to 
modem requirements in the way 
of hygiene and sanitation. The 
dimensions of the vessel are 300 feet 
by 53 feet by 39 feet to the upper 
deck. There are four complete 
decks, arranged as follows :— 

Upper Deck. —Utilised for exercises 
and drills. Boys’ lavatories and 
drying-room under the forecastle, 
and band-room right forward. 

Main Deck. —200 hammocks, seat¬ 
ing for ship’s company, tailor’s and 
carpenter’s shops forward, accom¬ 
modation for officers and committee 
aft 

Lower Deck. —236 hammocks, mess 
tables, :eats and’ lockers for boys, 
kitchen and scullery forward 

Orlop Deck. —264 hammocks, six 
schoolrooms aft. 

Until recently, the training at sea 
was given by a small sailing brigantine, the " Stead¬ 
fast,” but, after many years' service, this craft became 
unseaworthy, and it was decided to replace her by a 
•hip capable of taking a larger number of boys on sea 
cruises. 

The " Exmouth. II," the new sea-going training ship, 
is an auxiliary screw schooner of 500 tons, 132 feet long 
on the water fine, with moulded depth of 27 feet, and with 


accommodation for some 80 boys and crews. She was 
built by the Rennie Forrest Shipbuilding Company, 
at Wivenhoe, in Essex, cost £12,700, and was launched 
in 1913. 

Intended for cruising round Great Britain and Ireland, 
the ” Exmouth II ” is fitted with the Marconi wireless 
telegraph apparatus. She made three cruises prior to 
the outbreak of war, when she had to be put out of com¬ 
mission. Apart from the great improvement in health 
and physique which these cruises may be expected to 
develop in town-bred boys, the advanced practical training 
at sea, which the “ Exmouth ” boys will thus receive before 
they say good-bye to the parent ship, will materially en¬ 
hance their future prospects, and their opportunities of 
rising in their seafaring career. 

Primarily the " Exmouth ” is provided for the training 
of boys under the care of Boards of Guardians, but it is 
important to nqte that any boy of good physique, good 
character and satisfactory tested vision for whom a pay¬ 
ment of half a-guinea a week is guaranteed, is eligible 
for this splendid training ship. Application should be 
made to Captain R. B. Colmore, O.B.E., R.N., who is the 


The “ Exmouth,” off Grays, Essex. 

Captain Superintendent of the training ship " Exmouth,” 
off Grays, Essex, or to the clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 

The " Exmouth ” being in this way mainly provided for 
boys whose maintenance is in any case a public charge, 
the Board do not follow the practice of other training 
ships, which confines admission to boys of some 14 years 
of age and over, and retains them only for the minimum 
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period necessary for their technical training at sea. On 
the contrary, the age of admission to the " Exmouth ” is 
from 11 years upwards, and the ship committee authorise 
the admission of suitable candidates even below that 
age. All boys are whole-timers in school up to 14 years of 
age, when their technical training begins For boys under 
14, the " Exmouth" is, therefore, a residential school, 
but subject to the great advantage that the boys in it, 


The ‘‘Exmouth II.” 

being destined for a seafaring life, are brought up in 
nautical surroundings and in an atmosphere impregnated 
with the sea and its traditions. That is invaluable in the 
making of thorough seamen, and it specially facilitates 
the attaining of the intention that even in the boys’ 
school work their future occupation shall be particularly 
borne in mind. 

On arriving on board, boys are made acquainted with 
the various articles comprised in their kit, are taught to 
sling their hammocks, and mend and wash their clothes, 
and are put through a course of swimming, boat-pulling, 
and gymnastics. They then become, as already stated, 
whole-timers in school till 14, after which age their 
technical instruction begins. In six months' time they 
should pass out of all their instructions, and their future 
career is then considered. 

If intended for the Mercantile Marine, the boys are 
placed either in the navigation class, the special signal, 
telegraph, or seaman class. The regulation number of 
attendances in school is made by the boys after being 
graded in this way, and the rest of their time is taken 
up with the work of the ship, such as painting, sail¬ 
making, cooking, carpentering, and so forth. 

Special arrangements are made for boys trained in 
the band, for cooks, buglers, and domestics, and for 
training as stoker mechanics. The navigation class, the 
work of which is a special feature on the “ Exmouth II,” 
was specially formed to give advanced boys the chance 
of rising to the rank of officer in the Mercantile 
Marine. 

It may be here mentioned that the " Exmouth” 
accepts a limited number of boys with slightly defec¬ 
tive vision of both eyes, if of presentable appearance, 
for training as stewards, buglers, &c. 

Ample provision is made for the boys' recreation and 
amusements. There is a large playing-field on shore ; 
cricket, football and all forms of athletic sport are 
encouraged, and for these many challenge cups and other 
prizes are offered. On board there is a good library, and 
during the winter nautical operettas and other entertain¬ 
ments are given. As a chronicle of the doings of the boys, 
and a record of items of interest, the Exmouth magazine 
in ordinary times is published three times yearly. 

Much attention is paid to “after care,” as it may be 
termed, especially for the large numbers who go to the 


Mercantile Marine. Liverpool and London are the principal 
ports from which boys are sent to sea. In those cities the 
Board maintain resident shipping officers, who conduct the 
boys to their ships, meet the ships on their return to port 
after each of the first few voyages, assist lads wanting new 
berths, and are generally accessible for the giving of help 
and advice. Special arrangements are made for boys who 
wish accommodation to be found for them between voyages. 
At Liverpool a home under the resident control of 
one of the Chaplains of the Mission to Seamen is 
largely used. 

From the institution of the " Exmouth ” up to 
the end of 1917, the number of boys admitted was 
13,053; °f these, 4,066 have been sent into the 
Royal Navy, 4,872 into the Mercantile Marine, and 
1,404 into the Army as musicians. During the year 
1917, the number of boys discharged was 384, of 
whom 113 were entered into the Royal Navy, 139 
into the Mercantile Marine, and 14 into the Army 
as musicians. 

An excellent proportion of the entries into the 
Royal Navy pass direct into the advanced class 
in the naval training establishments, 45 per cent, 
of the entries in one year achieving this result. 
Not long ago an " Exmouth ” boy obtained nearly 
full marks, with 95 per cent of the grand total in 
the examination at the Naval Training School at 
Devonport. This performance was described by the 
Director of Naval Education as being truly remark¬ 
able, while the Commander-in-Chief at the port 
added that very rarely has such a measure of suc¬ 
cess been achieved. Since then, as we shall soon 
see, this record has been handsomely beaten. 

In the Mercantile Marine, several boys have recently 
passed as officers. The youngest chief quartermaster in 
Liverpool, serving on one of the largest liners leaving that 
port, is an old ” Exmouth” boy, and there are about 
sixty other old boys now serving as quartermasters on 
ships leaving Liverpool. 

Many notable impressions have been recorded by dis¬ 
tinguished visitors to the “ Exmouth ” from all parts of 
the world, including delegates from the rising navies of 
the great oversea Dominions. A leading Admiral of the 


Field Gun Practice. 

Fleet described the " Exmouth ” as a model training ship ; 
while as great an authority on the Mercantile Marine 
wrote of the "admirable training” on “the most efficient 
training ship afloat for the special work she is designed to 
do.” On paying a visit to the ship. Admiral Count Togo, 
Chief of the Naval General Staff of the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, congratulated all concerned on the smartness, good 
order, cleanliness and discipline of the " Exmouth.” 
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It is justly claimed that the training on the " Exmouth” 
snakes the boys " seli-reliant, self-supporting and in¬ 
dependent, and qualifies them for occupations which com¬ 
pare favourably with any open to them in life on shore." 
The appeal of that training to those responsible for the 
maintenance and care of boys rests also upon the broader 
ground stated by a writer, as far back as 1651, that the 
“ Sovereignty of the seas, the most precious jewell of the 
Crown, and next under God the principal means of our 
wealth and Saftie, all true English hearts and hands are 
bound by all possible means and diligence to preserve and 
maintain.” In sending year by year its supply of trained 
lads into the two sea services, the " Exmouth ” realises 
and meets, to its fullest capacity, the assertion of Parliament 
in the Merchant Shipping Act of 1844, that “ the pros¬ 
perity, strength and safety of the United Kingdom and 
Her Majesty's Dominions do greatly depend on a large. 


third year in succession an “ Exmouth ” boy obtained 100 
per cent, of marks for the advanced class of the Royal 
Navy, while another boy obtained 98 per cent. 

Says the Captain-Superintendent:— 

" Up to the outbreak of war the newly fitted Marconi 
room was used regularly, and 14 boys were found billets 
as 1 Marconi' boys in the best lines at Liverpool, at a 
commencing wage of 32s. per month with everything found, 
and it is extremely gratifying to note that one boy, who 
only left in May last year, has recently secured his Marconi 
operator’s certificate in the first class, and so will be able 
to have charge of a full installation on board a sea-going 
ship as soon as he is old enough. In the near future, I 
expect many other boys to do the same. During the 
two months of August and September no fewer than 27 
signal boys, qualified in semaphore and Morse, were sent 
to mine-sweeping ships and to coastguard work. Several 



constant and ready supply of seamen, and it is there¬ 
fore expedient to promote the increase of the number of 
I seamen, and to afford them all due encouragement and 
protection.” 

The ” Exmouth ” has been represented in the fighting 
services not only by old boys and by a number of its 
officers, but also by boys who were on the ship at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and were specially drafted into 
the navy as signallers on mine-sweeping ships, and into 
the auxiliary ships of the fleet. The conduct of two of 
these boys in face of danger has been the subject 
of favourable comment by the naval authorities. The 
“ Exmouth ” has contributed to the price of admiralty, 
find its Roll of Honour is headed by the names of 
Ueut.-Commander Coplestone, R.N., the late chief officer 
of the ship, whose lamented death while second in 
command of a submarine, was a great loss to the 
establishment. 

From tlie latest available report (1914) of the “ Exmouth," 
we may select some informative items. 

The educational successes of that year fully maintained 
and even surpassed the achievements of the past. For the 


boys were sent to auxiliary ships following the fleet lor 
special signal duties. 

" As regards gunnery, the six-pounder quick-firing gun. 
lent by the Admiralty, has been constantly used for drill. 
Swimming.—Very good progress has been made in the 
instruction, no fewer than 200 boys having been taught 
to swim. Tailoring.—A large amount of work has been 
done in the tailors' shops, some thousands of articles have 
been made or repaired. Boys are taught to sew and repair 
their own clothing, and some boys are taught the sewing- 
machine and also the machine for mending socks and 
jerseys. Domestics.—The training of domestics has been 
well carried out, and I continue to receive some excellent 
reports of our domestic boys. One boy, who left the ship 
for the Mercantile Marine, is now in receipt of £5 15s. 
per month with food.” 

"Religious Instruction” is reported upon by the Chap¬ 
lain, the Rev. A. H. W. Seally, who says : ” Every new boy 
has been seen arid spoken to upon joining the ship, and every 
lad about to leave has received parting counsel and advice, 
either on board or at my house. Many letters have bee» 
received from old boys." 
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The report mentions that at the outbreak of war all 
the school staff, except two individuals who were physically 
unfit for active service, joined the forces. At the moment 
of writing, most of the educational staff of the " Exmouth ” 
is composed of women teachers, who appear to be equally 
successful with these bright boys. 

" I received a letter,” continues Captain Colmore, " from 
the officer commanding the Naval Base at Lowestoft, 
expressing his high appreciation of the fine behaviour of 
boys Alfred Dove and William Vincent, when they were 
blown up in the steam drifters ' Eyrie ' and ' Linsdell.' 
Dove succeeded in saving life, and behaved generally 
in a very excellent manner. He was recommended to 
the Admiralty for reward. These two boys joined the 
mine-sweeping ships direct from the ' Exmouth ' imme¬ 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities. 

".An old boy, named Alfred Civill, took part in the 
rescue of the passengers of the ill-fated ‘ Volturno,’ and 
was presented by his Majesty the King with the Board 
of Trade medal for distinguished service in the mercantile 
marine. He also received a bronze medal from the Life 
Saving Benevolent Society of New York. 

" No fewer than 52 boys were drafted into the navy and 
army bands during the year, and our band is still as good 
as ever. 

" During the cruises of the ' Exmouth II,’ Captain 
Edwards repeatedly met with most severe weather, having 
had his boats swept away and his bulwarks stove in. The 
boys under him, however, always rose to the occasion, 
and the improvement in them after a cniise has been 
simply marvellous." 

Whether a boy enters the Royal Navy or the 
Mercantile Marine, his pay and prospects are excellent. 
The pay obtained for the boys sent from the “ Exmouth " 
into the Mercantile Marine is as good as can be obtained 
on shore. A boy now gets £5 a month as deck hand, 
and £s 7s. 6 d. as a bugler or steward boy. In each 
case this is with *' all found," a privilege which was 


reckoned at an extra £z 15s. a month before the War, and 
which at present prices is worth about an extra £a, a month. 

Under a recent order of the National Maritime Board, 
boys trained on the " Exmouth" have the privilege 
of becoming ordinary seaman with £7 a month, all 
found; and after one year’s service £8 10s. a month, all 
found. Further, after two years at sea, a lad from 
the ’’ Exmouth” can be made A.B., at £11 a month, 
all found. The pay, therefore, is good for ordinary lads 
and there are even higher wages for those who have 
profited by special instructions, like that of wireless 
telegraphy, telegraphy, cooking, &c., which can be learnt 
on the ship. 

In addition to the already recapitulated achievements 
of these lads, it should be set down that, in quite another 
field of laudable endeavour, 14 “ Exmouth " boys saved 
^856, three boys over £100, and one boy £118 during 
the first three years of the War. 

Special prizes on board the '* Exmouth ” take the form 
of challenge cups, silver watches, money, silver medals, 
a silver call and chain, and two violins. They are given 
for the " best all-round boy in gymnastics”; “best boy 
qualified to render first-aid "; " most useful boy " ; " the 
cleanest mess ” ; " the most popular boy ” ; “ the best 
boy in the sea-going tender ” ; “ the best bugler and 
domestic ” ; " the best call-boy ” ; " the best boy in 
navigation ” ; “ the best boy in school" ; " the best 

boy in valeting and waiting ” ; ‘‘ the best stoker-mechanic 
boy"; "the best boy in wireless telegraphy"; " the lead¬ 
ing boy of division winning most prizes " ; " the best 
violin players ” (prizes given by the Captain-Superin¬ 
tendent) ; and 25 silver medals given by the Board 
for “ special good conduct and ability." 

From the above it will be seen that the system of train¬ 
ing adopted on board the " Exmouth " offers every chance 
to the boy who is determined to succeed in life. In the 
words of Rear-Admiral C. Napier: "The organisation is 
perfect.” 


(The next article in this series will deal with the Lancashire and National Sea-training Homes. The following have 
already appeared: H.M.S. "Conway" ; H.M.S. "Worcester" ; The Nautical College, Pangbourne; T.S. "Arethusa"; 
T.S. "Indefatigable " ; The Marine Society ; and the National Nautical School, Portishead.) 


To a 

By FAITH 

S ECLUDED by the ivy-leaves atwine, 

I watch you from my summer¬ 
house. 

And give you welcome, little 
mouse— 

My garden yours, your pretty presence 
mine 1 

But, ah I you're undeserving, minikin : 

You steal my filberts, bark my trees. 
Row after row, unearth my peas— 

You, really, should be flouted for [your 
sin I 

But I'll forgive; and trace your little feet 
Beneath the honeysuckle fence, 


Field-Mouse. 

HEARN. 

To the moss’d water-gateway, whence 
You climb aloft bright-scarlet haws to eat. 

Dapper, in snow-white vest and chestnut 
coat. 


'Tis " nibble, nibble " in the sun ; 
And, when the jolly meal is done. 


Away you 
moat! , 

hie 

to raid 

the 

brambled 

May fate, 
defend 

my 

mouse. 

your 

feebleness 


From kestrels, weasels, cats, and wire, 
Stone-throwing boys, the keeper’s ire— 
Then, some fine day—let’s hope 1 — you' 
ways may mend I 



A NOVEL BICYCLE MASCOT. 
(For affixing to the handle-bar.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BBSI8GBD AND RBLIBVED. 

T HE white man and his red brother looked at each 
other for a moment in silence, listening to the far- 
o 2 baying of the wolves. Eagle’s Claw lifted 
his left hand, from which he had taken the 
jlove, wetted his fingers, and held them aloft. 

" We in wind," he said quietly. " They find us soon. 
We get ready." 

He moved towards the two sleighs, calling the dogs 
as he went. Mostyn knew what the red man was going 
to do. Lying there, unable himself to help him, Henry 
was utterly miserable. He knew with what agony Eagle's 
Haw must be working, as he lifted heavy bales from the 
ileighs and piled them up to form a wall—two walls, in 
act—as the sleighs themselves were dragged into position 
:o make two other walls of the little fort which Mostyn 
mew the Indian was constructing. At best, it would be 
icarcely breast-high, but it would be some kind of shelter, 
while the tiny fire in the centre of it might serve to hold off 
:he wolves, if they should come. Determined that he would 
lo something, the white youth crawled over to the little 
>atch of shrubs and with his big knife cut well-nigh every 
ait of them, carrying the twigs, in small armfuls, to the 
jarricade. Many journeys were necessary, and Eagle’s 
Ilaw tried to get his companion to leave the task for him 
vhen the fort was finished. But Henry persisted, and 
>y the time that the red man had everything ready, he 
ilso had completed his task, and a fair-sized heap of twigs 
ay ready for the fire. 

Then, and then only, did Mostyn think of muskets and 
>owder and shot. With an exclamation of alarm, he 
:alled out: 

“ Where are the muskets, Eagle’s Claw ? ” and there 
zas a great fear in his heart lest the despicable white 
nan who had deserted his comrades—that unpardonable 
in of the wilds—had completed his fell work by carrying 
iff all weapons. Henry had known that, when Blaine left, 
he musket he always had by his side at night was not 


missing; - but the 
events of the night, 
and his own con¬ 
dition, had been 
such that he had 
really taken it for 
granted that the 
musket was there. 
Until he recovered 
from his swoon, he 
had, of course, no 
suspicion of the 
treachery of Blaine, 
and had imagined 
that Hawk Eye, 
tired of the long 
journey, and per¬ 
haps his cupidity 
aroused by the 
knowledge that the 
sleigh was laden 
with valuable 
merchandise, had 
seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of Blaine’s 
absence and 
Mostyn’s incapaci¬ 
tation to make off, 
knowing, no doubt, 
of some encamp¬ 
ment for which he 
could make. Now, 
however, with dire 
necessity and 
danger before 
them, Henry had 
bethought himself of arms, and no man was ever more 
relieved than he when Eagle’s Claw looked up and said : 

“ It is well, brother, the white fox took not our arms. 
See, and here are powder and shotl ’’ 

He pointed to where he had gathered weapons and 
ammunition together, and Henry felt that he could almost 
forgive Blaine for his cowardly desertion. 

The work of preparing defence had taken a long time, but 
at last it was finished. The dogs—all of them but Black- 
nose showing evident signs of fear as the dreadful howling 
drew nearer and nearer—had been placed.in the lee of one 
of the sleighs, and the two men took up positions to await 
the coming of the terror of the wilds. 

Henry, scarcely able now to bear the pain of his ankle, 
lay on top of two bales of blankets, with Eagle’s Claw 
standing beside him, both men facing the point at which 
they judged the wolves could come. The baying, yelping 
pack could not be far off now, they knew’, although, des¬ 
pite the fact that the snow had long ceased to fall and the 
air was clear, they could not yet see them. The dogs 
howled dismally and cringed, Blacknose being the only 
one who showed no sign of terror. He stood, poised as 
though for battle, by the side of Henry ; once, he lifted 
his head, wolf-fashion, and howled as though hurling 
defiance at the coming foes. 

" Down 1 " his master said, reaching and patting his head. 
" Hallo 1 here they come 1 ’’ he said to the Indian, and 
following his pointing hand, Eagle’s Claw saw a black moving 
patch, far off on the white vastness. 

“ We’d better hold our fire till they’re nearer,” Henry 
said, and it was only then that he remembered again that 
his comrade had a wounded shoulder. While the Indian 
had been shifting the big bales the white youth had known 
it, but it had not occurred to him then that the Indian 
was likely to be of little use in the handling of a musket. 

“ You’d better do the loading for me, brother.” he said 
to the red man. ” You can’t shoot with that-” 

" Me shoot 1 " was all the Indian said, and there was 
a ring of determination in his voice. Henry, looking at 
him, saw the mouth shut tightly and the eyes gleam i 
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He knew it was no use arguing with Eagle’s Claw when he 
looked like that. 

Two muskets apiece the comrades had, and a heavy 
pistol each. These were all ready primed; and one musket 
and the pistol lay by the side of each of them, with a plenti¬ 
ful supply of ammunition. 

Yard by yard that moving patch advanced, until at l^st 
it was so near that Mostyn could count the wolves. 

" Thirty 1’’ he muttered, and then with " Now 1 ” he 
let fly. At the same instant Eagle’s Claw fired, and the two 
foremost wolves sprang up into the air with never a sound, 
then tumbled heapishly on the ground. Instantly there 
was a snarling rush on the part of their companions, and 
a terrible scrimmage took place as the wolves fought for 
the bodies. It was an opportunity not to be missed, and 
the two men in the improvised fort fired again, and yet 
again; and each shot found a billet. 

“ That accounts for six,” Henry said grimly, as he re¬ 
loaded his pieces. “ We must adopt new tactics now, 
brother. One must fire and the 
other hold till he has reloaded. 

We may be able to keep them off 
longer that way." 

The Indian nodded, but said 
nothing. It was plain to see that 
he was suffering dreadfully with 
the pain in the shoulder; each 
time he lifted his musket his face 
twitched and he bit his lips to 
keep back the cry of agony. 

” Let me do the firing for a 
while 1 " Henry implored him, but 
Eagle’s Claw shook his head and, 
being reloaded first, banged away 
at the wolves, who, even in those 
few minutes, had finished the feast 
provided for them and were 
advancing again. By the time the 
red man had fired his three shots, 
the beasts seemed to have realised 
that there was some connection 
between that awful crash and spurt 
of flame, and stinging wounds ; 
for this time, although no wolf 
went down, three of them drew up 
on their haunches and howled, for 
the shots had wounded them. 

The others stampeded away, 
followed presently by their limping 
companions, on whom the men did 
not trouble to waste more ammu¬ 
nition. since it was clear they could do but little and 
would be but a small menace. 

‘‘They'll come back presently,” said Henry, "and 
probably from another point." 

He was right. After a lull of nearly half an hour the 
brutish warriors, evidently recovered from their fright, re¬ 
turned to the attack and came on in that curious " lollop¬ 
ing ” bound characteristic of them, and when they were 
but a short distance from the fort, divided company, one 
party making for the same point as before and the other 
making for another one. Without a word, Eagle's Claw 
slipped from his position and raced to the side where the 
new attack would come. Henry knew that he was there 
just in time ; for a moment or so later, while he himself 
was reloading after potting at the wolves on his side, he 
heard the crash of the Indian’s musket, and then another. 
Howls of pain came from both quarters, and although 
Mostyn could not see what had happened in the band of 
wolves opposed to the Indian, for his own part he saw a 
brute go over on its back and lie kicking there, while a 
second one, after a convulsive leap, lay still and silent. 

But the rest came on, and Henry saw their green eyes 
rolling hungrily. He shivered involuntarily, but it was not 
because of the cold. Reloading as rapidly as possible, 
he fired again and yet again, but was less successful this 
time; and then, before he had space to load up again, the 


wolves were up against the wall of bales. Not all of th< 
little band were there, however, for some had remained be 
hind to fight over the body of their dead companion 
But there were nevertheless enough for one man to tackle 
Henry’s pistol barked, a wolf went howling away, and th< 
flash of fire so close to them seemed to cow the others 
for they bounded back yelping. The respite gave Henry 
time to finish the loading of his muskets, and, befori 
the wolves had time to recover from their fright, he hac 
pumped two shots amongst them, so that they fled pie- 
cipitately. But the fight was not at an end. The feasters 
had finished, and came pelting across the reddened snow 
Four of them there were, and they seemed to be pitting 
themselves against one another; a big she-wolf was first 
and she sprang at the boy, who, clubbing his musket as he 
raised himself into a sitting position on his bales, brought 
it down with a terrific whack upon the beast’s nose. Tht 
force of the blow well-nigh sent Henry pitching off hit 
perch, but fortunately he managed to regain his balance 
as the wolf dropped yelping wher 
at the height of its spring, crashing 
into another one which was about 
to leap. While these two snarled 
and fought together, the other couple 
flung themselves at the youth— 
actually, they leaped right over the 
wall into the fort. 

Unable as he was to get off his 
seat, Henry turned sharply, expect¬ 
ing to have the beasts on him 
immediately; but instead, he saw 
something which set his blood a-ting¬ 
ling. Blacknose (who had been a 
snarling listener to the battle) had 
seen the wolves come over the fort 
wall and instantly sprang to the 
attack. Half wolf himself, but with 
all the faithfulness of a dog to his 
master, Blacknose knew that his 
master was in danger, and he would 
fight for him till all strength was 
gone. 

His teeth bit deep into the neck 
of the first wolf over, and they 
scuffled round and round in the 
fort, the wolf yelping viciously, but 
the dog keeping silent as death, 
never relinquishing his grip, even 
when the second wolf entered the 
fray, and sought to get his dripping 
jaw deep into the body of the strange 
white beast. He got no chance, however, of coming to 
grips for a while, and Blacknose and the first wolf held 
the arena to themselves. Blacknose’s long jaws were of 
tremendous strength, and his instinct told him not to let 
go. From the very first it was patent to Mostyn, as he 
watched in fascination, that the wolf was doomed, and he 
loaded his pistol quickly, took aim, and fired at the wolf 
which was dashing in and out of the duellists ; down went 
the brute, and almost at the same instant the pressure 
being exerted by Blacknose told, his antagonist sagged 
in the relentless grip, the dog shook the beast and then 
dropped its carcass. 

That fight was over, and meanwhile Eagle’s Claw' had 
been having his struggle, in the course of which he shot 
down three of his foes, cracked another in the middle 
of the back and smashed its spine, while the rest went 
helter-skelter across the snow, to rejoin the others when) 
Mostyn had sent fleeing. 

“ Me no think they come back yet, brother," the Indian 
said coolly, as he turned to look at Henry, and saw 
for the first time the two wolves that had succeeded in 
getting inside the fort. Henry told him what had 
happened and the red man spoke to Blacknose, at 
which the dog strolled over to him, and had his muzzl* 
rubbed. 

” I don’t think we shall get off so cheaply as that," 


U?our little $U of Xife! 

-frHERE’S a little bit of living which is 

VI/ trailed jolt to you ; 

It mitten not what other folk! may say I 

And juetthat bit ot living most be beautiful 
and true: 

That little bit of living, day by day I 

It may not be exciting ! Hay, it may seem 
drably dreat I 

It ’a Juit that bit of living you mult fana I 

ft may not hold the service you’d consider 
quite the best 1 

But Someone higher, wiser, choee the 
place I 

And don’t let meaner ideals oust the grander 
Ideals out— 

Take pattern-spots where hero-folk ban 
trod I 

And don’t let dusky doubt-robes cling that 
little track about. 

But dedicate iti usefulness to God I 

LILLIAN GARB. 
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said Mostyn. " They’re bound 
to come back, if I know any¬ 
thing about wolves I ” 

" They come when night 
come,” said Eagle's Claw, and 
he proved right, for although, 
during the rest of that day, the 
two comrades remained in the 
stockade, except when the red 
man went out to gather more 
twigs against the coming night, 
not a sign of a living wolf did 
they see until after supper. 

Meanwhile, Henry and his com¬ 
panion had been discussing the 
situation. 

" What are we to do ? ” the 
white youth asked. " I’m 
utterly lost in this region, 
and-” 

" But Eagle’s Claw know,” 
said the red man. "That 
white fox,”—and he made a 
gesture of disgust as he spoke 
of Blaine—" that white fox say 
Red Cloud know trail, but me 
know. He lie, too, when he 
say Red Cloud take wrong trail. 

He take right trail. Me know 
where Reindeer Lake.” 

Henry looked at him in 
astonishment; he knew that 
Eagle’s Claw was one of the 
best Indian trackers the Com¬ 
pany had at Fort Prince of 
Wales, but he was astonished 
that the Indian had known of 
what Blaine told him 

" I hear heem tell you,” 
said Eagle's Claw, as he read 
Henry’s face. " And me say 
he lie—Lake there 1 ”—and he 
pointed to the west. " No more 
t’an seex march ! Wc go ? ” 

" But the dogs !—we’ve but 
four dogs, and three of those 
the worst,” answered Henry: 

" still, we’ll go, even though 

we have to leave the best part of the goods behind, 
which 1 suppose is what Blaine thought we’d do if we were 
foolhardy enough to try to march with so few dogs and 
me unable to pull We’ll go, surely, brother! ” — and the 
white bov’s face lighted up with grim determination. 
“ We must rest to-day, though, and I must see to your 
wounds." 

So, resting one at a time, after Henry had attended to 
Eagle’s Claw’s wounds, the two spent that day; and after 
supper the boy insisted upon the Indian going to bed first, 
while he kept watch. 

" Maybe the wolves will not come back,” he 
said. 

" T’ey come 1 ” was all that the red man said, as he 
wrapped himself in his blanket. * 

For a while Henry sat beside the glowing fire, and then 
an idea struck him. He dragged himself to the heap of 
twigs and threw more on the fire, after which he went to 
one of the packs and cutting the thongs which bound 
it, rummaged amongst the contents, and produced a 
violin—a cheap instrument, which some of the traders had 
found quite a good barter with certain Indians. He 
had been thinking, while he sat at the fire, of the s range 
story that his father had once told him—of how, when 
wintering at a lonely outpost, he and his partner had been 
saved from wolves by the playing of a violin, which the 
tough old trapper loved to fondle during the long winter 
nights out in the lonely spaces. 

It was that little incident which had made violins a 


‘ Eagle's Claw fired, and the two foremost wolves sprang up into the air.” {See page 404 ) 


desirable thing amongst the red men, who saw in the 
instrument some mysterious virtue. 

" I wonder—I wonder ! ” the boy grinned. " Well, 
it may be worth trying I If it’s good playing wolves 
want, then it’ll be no use,” he said to himself, as he took 
the violin to the fire—for he had often envied his father 
his gift of getting sweet music from the taut strings, he 
himself not being able to play a bar. 

He must have been on the watch for about a couple of 
hours when he heard the howling of the wolves, and knew 
they were returning for the feast of which they had been 
robbed earlier on. Henry aroused Eagle's Claw immedi¬ 
ately, and they took up positions, the fire, on to which they 
piled more twigs, and thrown a blanket, casting a ruddy 
glow for some distance round. They could not see beyond 
the circle of that light, but they could hear the howls 
drawing nearer, and presently the leader of the wolves 
entered it—and died suddenly, as Henry’s musket spoke. 

It would be tedious to recount the story’ of what happened 
there then, it was more or less a replica of the first encounter 
in davlight ; several wolves were killed and wounded, 
until at last barely lialf a dozen remained. These were the 
most intrepid of the pack, however, and came at a rush for 
the fort. Suddenly, having fired his muskets and pistol, 
Henry grabbed up the violin which he had by his side, 
drew the bow across the strings, and produced a shriek 
hideous enough to scare the dead. Ihe effect was electrical— 
the wolves pulled up in their stride, and leaped aside almost 
as though the muskets had cracked at them. Then they 
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m The eppearenee of Henry Moslyn • , • seemed to shake Blame to the very core, and he staggered back as though shots” 
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Henry, lying on one of the sleighs, beside which walked 
the Lynx, found much to talk about, and had much to 
listen to. 

“ My people hunger,” the Indian said. *' The winter is 
hard,—aye, worse than any for years past; we go to seek 
food for them.” 

" Why, then, do you go this six days’ journey for me ? ” 
the boy asked. 

" Are you not son of the Peacemaker ? ” the Indian said 
simply. “ Besides, what matters it ? On the banks of the 
big river are woods wherein we shall find the meat we want. 
In less than a moon we shall f>e back in our wigwams. 
It is good 1 ” 

But, although the Indian spoke so bravely, he knew 
what kind of journey was before the party, and he told the 
white boy. Everything proved to be as he had said it 
would be. The country was as barren as it well could be for 
the first four days, and the way was hard. The Indians 
pulled bravely at the sleighs, taking without a murmur 
their allotted portions of the food which Mostyn had— 
portions all too small to sustain them, and serving rather 
to aggravate the pangs of hunger. Then, like a blessing 
in disguise, one of the dogs, unable to proceed any farther, 
died in its tracks, and there was one more meal. Then, on 
the fifth day, a keen-eyed Indian saw a moving blotch on 
the white landscape, slipped from the thong which held 
him to the sleigh, and at a speed that was incredible, 
considering his weakened state through lack of food, sped 
over the snow, his snow-shoes slithering over the smooth 
surface. After him went two others of the Chippewayans, 
and Mostyn watched them as they raced. 

” 'Tis a musk-ox,” said the Lynx, whose eyes could see 
much farther than Henry’s. " Foul food, but food 1 ” 

The white boy knew all about the musk-ox, and even 
the thought of eating it was repulsive 1 But when, some 
two hours later, the hunters returned, each burdened down 
with portions of the great brute, which they had caught 
and shot after a race- of many miles, Henry was not a 
whit behind the Indians in taking his share of the musk¬ 
smelling, musk-.tasting meat; even although, such was 
their extremity, it had to be eaten uncooked, because, when 
they had dug down beneath the surface, the moss was too 
wet to make a fire I 

“ We can reach the river now, and not go hungry 1 ” 
said Eagle's Claw when the meal was over. " We go not 
on to-day—rest now and speed to-morrow 1 ” 

So, digging dowp to the moss for a bed, and piling the 
sleighs again for a wind-break, the men lay down to take 
what rest they could, ready for the long pull to-morrow. 
Raw musk-ox made their breakfast, and the dogs, ravenously 
hungry, squabbled over the pieces of the evil meat flung 
to them. Of the three beasts, Blacknose was in the best 
condition, for which Henry was very grateful, the prospect 
of his canine friend being turned into food being too 
dreadful to contemplate. 

" I think 1 could walk somewhat,” Henry said, when all 
were ready to make a start. Ea?h morning he had tried 
the ankle and found it growing stronger, and, eager to be 
doing something, to take his share in the toilsome journey, 
he would have risked walking, if not helping to draw a 
sleigh, but for the determination of the Lynx not to allow 
him to do so. 

And so, on that day which was to see them at their 
journey’s end, Henry had to submit to being hauled on 
a sleigh. The start was made almost before daybreak, 
and, with the exception of one brief halt for a hurried 
uncooked meal, the Indians held on till the short winter 
sun had gone to rest. By then, they had entered a wood, 
which ran apparently for miles to north and south, and 
the Lynx called a halt. 

" Enough ! ” he cried. " To-morrow we shall see the 
river! ” 

There was no thought of supper that night—at least, if 
there was thought, there was no supper, for every bit 
of food had gone, with the exception of the white man’s 
tea, and it was impossible to light a fire even to boil that 1 

So to sleep, and, for Mostyn’s part, to dream of the days 


to come when he should linger by the bank of the river 
to await the coming of spring and the Indian trapper* 
and their cargoes. 

Pushing on in the morning through the wood, the 
Indians hauled the sleighs, and within a few hours had 
emerged from the trees, to find themselves standing on 
the shores of the river. 

“ Behold 1 ” cried Eagle’s Claw, and Henry, forgetting 
his ankle, clambered ofl the sleigh, and stood looking at 
the stretch of frozen surface before him-. For a few 
moments he did not speak, and then, heart filled with 
gratitude, he turned to the Lynx. 

’’ O red brother,” he cried, extending his hand in salu¬ 
tation, “ the son of the Peacemaker thanks you I ” 

" And the son of Black Bear rejoices that he has bees 
able to do something for the son of his friend,” said the 
Indian. 

Throwing off the traces, the Chippewayans saw to the 
primings of their muskets, and very soon Mostyn found 
himself alone with the sleighs and the three dogs; foe 
the Indians had gone out seeking food. 

Determined to do something at last, Henry began to 
look about him for moss and leaves to make a fire. At the 
foot of some of the trees he scraped away the top snow, 
and delved deep until he came to the moss. Here and there 
he found tiny pieces which were dry, and gathering as 
much of this as he needed, he went back to the sleighs, 
and struck sparks into a little heap of powder which, after 
several tries, flashed up. Then he fed the dry moss into 
it, and presently had the beginnings of a fire. 

By the time he had gathered sufficient fuel to make a 
decent fire, the Indians began trooping back. Some—these 
were first—came with caribou slung over their shoulders. 
Those who had had no success came last, and when they 
did arrive, th;y found the meal all ready for them. 

After the meal, the pipe, and, with the pipe, a council. 
Ringed round the fire, the red men sat with their white 
brother, and after a while of silent puffing, the Lynx spoke. 

" The son of the Peacemaker will want hut," he said 
impassively, ‘‘.and his brothers will help build it. The 
Wfiods are filled with caribou which left the barren lands 
and there will be plenty of food to take back. To-morrow, 
therefore, the red men go out to hunt, but to-day they 
work for the white brother.” 

"It is well,” came from the twenty Indians who were 
with him, and Henry's eyes filled with tears as he realised 
with what whole-heartedness these men of the wilds were 
determined to serve him. 

Very soon the woods rang with the blows of hatchets, as 
the Indians toiled at tree felling; and all that day, merely 
resting to eat, the red men slaved valiantly, with the result 
that by evening they had sufficient trunks for their purpose: 
and next day these were trimmed, and from them they 
built a log hut, large enough to hold all the goods that 
Mostyn had with him, and large enough to store the pelts 
he had come to fetch when he obtained them. The hut 
was triangular in shape, the base being on the edge of the 
river and the apex thrust out towards the forest. The 
trimmings of the trees, together with moss dug from be¬ 
neath the snow, weie fashioned into a roof, the finishing 
touches to that being put on some days later, when the 
hunters returned from the chase and used some of the 
skins of the animals killed. 

Only when this was done did the red men bethink them 
of their own needs, and then they went into the woods, 
leaving Henry and Eagle’s Claw at the little post, to 
arrange things as they wanted them. 

Mostyn, whose ankle was now sufficiently well to allow 
him to walk about, assisted the red man to unload the 
sleighs and carry the heavy bales into the hut, where they 
were ranged round the walls, piled high, so making the 
place even more comfortable. 

It was in a spirit of thankfulness that Henry laboured 
at getting his new house in order, and in less than a week 
everything was done. A rough sort of table had been made, 
and, along one side of the hut, a seat was placed ; while, 
at some distance from the house, a stout stockade, made 
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of split trunks, which he and the Indian had felled, was 
erected round the whole space of the clearing the Indians had 
made from the river bank, as a protection both against 
wild animals and unfriendly Indians ; for Mostyn did not 
conceal from himself the fact that the long stay there 
might be filled with many perils. Fortunately, he had a 
fair supply of ammunition, though not so much that it 
would not have to be supplemented in some way. 

" You will make bows and arrows, too ?” he suggested 
to Eagle’s Claw. " We may need them.” 

" Me make them." the Indian said. 

To guard against being taken by surprise, Mostyn adopted 
a scheme which his father had found very effective. For 
some considerable distance round the fort, he strung well 
concealed cords amongst the undergrowth of the forest, 
and to these cords he fastened bells taken from his 
trade goods, so that it was impossible either for man or 
beast to approach without setting the bells a-tinkling 
and giving notice of their presence. Those bells first 
rang at the end of a week, and well after the low- 
poised sun had finished its course. Henry, sleeping on 
the bed made of two hewn logs, covered with pine 
boughs, and a blanket flung over, was awakened, and 
jumped to his feet in alarm, at the same time that 
Eagle's Claw slipped from his no more comfortable couch. 
For a moment the two 
listened, looking at each 
other in the red glow of 
the fire, and then Henry 
laughed out aloud. 

" No foes, but friends,” 
he cried, as from without 
came a hail in the voice 
of the Lynx. The heavy 
door was unbarred, and, 
with flaring pine torches, 

Henry and his comrade 
went out to meet the 
returning hunters. A span 
of the stockade was drawn 
aside, and into the little 
fort the Indians trooped, 
dragging heavily laden 
aleighs. 

■' Welcome, brothers ! ” 
the white youth cried. 

" Welcome 1 The prowess 
of your arms has been great 1 ” And he surveyed the 
enormous amount of meat which the braves had with 
them. 

The Indians, for their part, were not a little astonished at 
the amount of work which Mostyn and his companion 
had put in during their absence, and the Lynx voiced his 
approbation. 

"The son of the Peacemaker," he said, "is wise, for 
the news will spread that he is here, and braves will come 
to see. Some will be envious of his fire-sticks, and some 
will covet the white man’s blankets and tobacco; and 
coveting, will desire them without payment. The white 
man is wise to take heed I ” 

There was little more sleep for Mostyn that night. The 
hunters, or as many of them as could get in, entered 
the hut, and those who could not stayed in the stockade, 
where another fire was built, and a feast h?ld, wh ch lasted till 
dawn, when the Indians dropped off to sleep. It was about 
midday when they awoke, and the Lynx set them to work 
at loading up the sleighs with the meat; for he was leav¬ 
ing on the morrow for his encampment so many miles 
away r . 

" My two dogs are yours 1 ” said Henry, pointing to the 
two animals—Blacknose, naturally, he would not part 
with, even to these good friends. “ And you can have 
my sleighs—’twill make the loads easier to carry.” 

" I thank you. son of the Peacemaker,” the Indian 
replied. “ Fear not, I shall return with the time when 
the rivers run free and the lakes thaw, and bring with me 
both the dogs and sleighs—aye, and more sleighs and 


dogs, lest the son of the Peacemaker need them. For 
my people shall come in their scores, with skins that the 
white man needs I ” 

Henry’s heart gave a bound—here was the first promise 
of succr ss. 

" When the great thaw came, moons since,” the Chippe- 
wayan went on gravely, " another white man—he was not 
of the Great Company—bought the skins from my people. 
But henceforth the son of the Peacemaker shall have 
them. For-” 

The Indian did not finish what he was going to say, for 
at that moment two men came halloaing across the snow 
along the river bank, speeding like the wind. One, a* 
Henry could see, was Eagle's Claw, and the other one of 
the Lynx’s men ; the latter was the first to reach the little 
post, and he panted out to his chief : 

’’ Behold, there come two pale-faces, with dogs and 
sleighs, and red men 1 ” 

Foi a moment, Mostyn was too dumbfounded to speak. 
Who could these white men be ? He dared scarcely answer 
his own question, for there could be but one answer, since 
the trains which he had left just outside the fort at Prince 
of Wales, on the Churchill, were to go elsewhere than to 
this point of the river ; these men, coming from the south¬ 
wards, must be traders of the North-West Company 1 

He looked at the Lynx, 
who had called together 
his men—called them 
from their labours of load¬ 
ing the sleighs—but before 
he could speak, Eagle’s 
Claw had come abreast 
of the door of the 
fort, and called out to 
him : 

" ’Tis the while fox 
who comes, brother I ” 

And Henry knew that 
he meant that one of 
those new-comers was Tom 
Blame, the man who had 
so basely deserted him, 
after robbing him of most 
of the food and nearly 
all the trade goods of the 
expedition 1 

Very rapidly the boy 
explained to the Lynx, who immediately shouted out 
something to his men which sent them flying for their 
arms. 

" The son of Black Bear will take vengeance I ” he cried 
to Henry. 

It was a moment of tense dramatic possibilities. 
Henry Mostyn felt all the old bitterness against Blaine 
well up within him—bitterness intensified a thousandfold 
because of the dastardly trick that had been played—the 
trick that might have meant the death of him and his- 
red comrade ; moreover, there was the fact that Blaine 
had frankly said that he was going over to the North-West 
Company, taking with him the goods belonging to the 
Hudson Bay Company. By all the laws of the wild life, 
Henry knew that he would be justified in allowing these 
new-found friends to take vengeance for the crime that . 
both white and red men scorned as the lowest, basest 
crime. And for a brief moment he was tempted to place 
himself at their head and sally forth to give fight to 
Blaine. 

Then, like a flash, came the words of his father:— 

" I’m willing to bury the hatchet, and maybe you’ll 
help to dig the grave for it 1” 

While he had been hesitating, the Lynx and his men 
had collected their weapons—muskets obtained in trading, 
bows and arrows and tomahawks—while Eagle’s Claw had 
arrayed himself with a formidable collection of arms and 
his face was set grimly. 

" Hold, O brother 1 ’’ cried Henry suddenly, and the led 
chief turned in astonishment. ” Hold 1 Listen to the son 
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of the Peacemaker. He seeks not the death of the man who 
deserted him in his dire need. The Man who would have 
Peace knows how the son of Black Bear feels for him, how 
that he would even die for him, and he is glad 1 But, even 
as the Peacemaker would have done, so will his son do—he 
will go seek the white fox, and try to make peace 1 It is 
the will of the Man who would have Peace ! and it 
is that which the God of the Pale-faces would have 
him do.” 

Henry had realised that the time had come for him to use 
that firmness which would be admired by the Indians ; and 
as he spoke, he threw into his speech all the determination 
of which he was capable. Then he told these raw Indians 
something of the Gospel of Peace, and when he had finished 
the Lynx was silent for a while. Then, very gravely, he 
said : 

" The Man who would have Peace—aye, the Little Peace¬ 
maker—has spoken ! In his wisdom he knows best. He 
knows what the Great Spirit of the Pale-faces asks 
of him, though it is indeed strange that a man may 
not take vengeance. The son of Black Bear is afraid 
for his friend 1 Go seek that white fox, and we will wait 
here ! ” 

With many grunts of disapproval the red men fell 
away, but they did not lay down their arms, Henry noticed, 
and neither did the chief ; while Eagle’s Claw, for the first 
time that Henry remembered, looked as though he entirely 
disagreed with his white comrade. 

Henry ran into the hut, and from a pack drew out a 
vivid flag, similar to that draped about one side of the 
wall; then, darting to a pile of stout sticks, he fastened 
the flag to one of them, called to Eagle’s Claw 1 , clambered 
on the Indian’s shoulders, and nailed his rough flag-post 
to the trunks above the doonvay ; and there, floating 
in the breeze, was the proud symbol of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

“ It is well,” said the chief, when he saw what the 
boy had done; for he knew that this signalised the 
taking possession of that neighbourhood for the Great 
Company. 

And then, with his musket in his hand, and Blacknose 
trotting along by his side, Henry Mostyn left the stockade 
and glided down the river to meet Thomas Blaine. 

" No,” he had said, when first the Lynx, and then Eagle’s 


Claw, had offered to accompany him. " No, the Little 
Peacemaker ”—he was glad to have that name thrust upon 
him—” the Little Peacemaker goes alone ! ” 

And alone he went, and after a while, swinging round 
a bend, came face to face with Blaine. 

The appearance of Henry Mostyn, standing directly in 
his path, seemed to shake Blaine to the very core, and he 
staggered back as though shot. Was this the ghost of 
the man he had deserted, he asked himself 1 It seemed 
incredible that it could really be Henry Mostyn, whom 
over a fortnight ago, he had left lying helpless in 
the snows, and with not enough dogs to get him any¬ 
where near this place. When he had left Mostyn, 
Blaine had, of course, arranged with Hawk Eye to desert 
in the night, carry off all he possibly could, and bring 
the dogs. 

Blaine’s desertion of Mostyn had been part of a carefully 
laid scheme. Haw'k Eye was an old guide of the Blaines, 
and coming into Prince of Wales Fort, after having been 
sent out specially by young Blaine, had told him that 
Farnhold, a North-West Company man, was making for 
the river to the south of the Reindeer Lake. Blaine had 
intended deserting to Farnhold, no matter with whom he 
went out, and he had chosen the time to do so when the 
expedition was not a great distance from the place where 
Farnhold was to be encamped. He had found him all 
right, thanks to the guidance of Hawk Eye and Red Cloud, 
and bringing as he did a large supply of trade goods, 
he was welcomed by Farnhold. The latter, when he heard 
that young Mostyn’s destination had been the junction of 
the big river with that which flowed out of Reindeer Lake, 
and that there was just a possibility—although a very 
remote one—that the boy might be able to make it, had 
not been averse from making tracks towards the junction, 
especially as he had only just reached his own destination 
and had not yet run up a new post on the ruins of the one 
he had built the year before, but which had been destroyed 
by Indians in the meantime. 

" Even if Mostyn did get there,” Blaine had said, “ it 
wouldn’t be until long after us, and then we should have 
possession ! " 

So the two white men, together with Blaine’s two 
Indians, and a couple of Farnhold’s, had set out; and here 
was the result 1 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


ENRY Mostyn was alive ! 
With a great effort, Blaine 
recovered his self-control, and 
seemed about to speak, even 
began to move towards 
Mostyn, but drew back as, 
snarling, Blacknose flashed 
from Henry's side. 

" Down, Blacknose ! ” cried 
Henry, and the dog came to 
heel again. “ Tom Blaine," 
Mostyn faced the traitor now, 
” you’re a treacherous cur, 
and a thief 1 ” 

” Take that back 1 ” cried Blaine. ” No Mostyn shall call 
me that 1 ” and he raised his musket threateningly. 

" Drop that,” ordered Henry sternly. ” I call you that 
which is true ! You did that which not even an Indian does 
to his enemy—you left me well-nigh foodless, and when 1 
was sick and knew not where I was. That was your 
treachery I You stole the Company’s goods and my dogs— 
there was your theft. You thought I should perish, I do 
not doubt, and your crime be hidden in the depths of some 
forest, or only my bones be left to tell the story ; while you, 
later, would have been able to fashion some lying tale. 


No, listen! ” he said sternly, as Blaine seemed about to 
interrupt. “ I hold your note. That was your greatest 
mistake, to write that. Even were my bones bleached by 
wind and sun, that might have been found 1 But I have 

come through—no matter how—and seel-” He strode 

badk along the river, beckoning Blaine to him. The traitor 
could do no other than follow, and, going round the 
bend, saw with amazement the little fort in the distance, 
with the flag of the Hudson Bay Company waving in 
the breeze, a touch of colour against the dark green of 
the forest. 

“ See,” cried Henry, “ I am before you !” 

Rage, chagrin—a variety of emotions—showed themselves 
in Blaine's face, but he could not speak. He knew that 
he was condemned, and a great fear took hold of him. 
Some day, the white men of the Hudson Bay Company 
would know of his crime ! 

“ And now,” went on Mostyn, as Blaine did not speak, 
“ I demand, in the name of the Company, those things 
which you stole ! Goods, and dogs, and sleighs 1 ” 

Then Blaine spoke, vehemently, angiily. 

“You fool,” he cried, “I'm holding what I’ve got! 
And know this, young Mostyn pup, know this, that in 
the days to come there will be fierce rivalry, fiercer than 
ever before, between the North-West Company men and 
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“He was standing bound tightly to a tree, with Tom Blaine and Farnhold leer¬ 
ing at him," (See page 412.) 


the men of the Hudson Bay Company. And I’m a North- 
West man now 1 ’’ 

“ What’s all this talking ? ’’ 

It was Farnhold, a man of about forty-five, who had 
spoken. He had been standing at a distance when Mostyn 
had first stepped out in front of Blaine, and had now come 
up to see what was the matter. 

Henry told him; and when he heard the story, Farnhold 
grinned. 

“ Youngster,” he said, " you’ll learn that this game’s 
fought with hard fists. You lost 'way back, as I see it, 
and if Blaine hands over those goods, he's a fool, an’—an’ 
I’ve done with him ! " 

" But they belong to the Hudson Bay Company I ” 
cried Henry, " and-” 

“ You’re young, very young,” Farnhold shook his head. 
" We’ve got ’em, ain’t we ? Well, they’re ours. So you 


can get off your perch quickly, young 
man.” 

“ And you can jcull down that 
pretty rag from over that hut,” said 
Blaine viciously, " and clear out 1 
We’re here, and here we mean to 
stay 1 ” 

Henry looked at the two men 
scornfully. 

" I came out here, Tom Blaine," 
ho said, “ not to cringe before you. 
but to tell you the truth 1 And 
I’ve told you it. But I came also 
to make you this offer : give back 
the goods and the dogs, and, 
whether you choose to go to the 
North-West Company or to come 
back with me, no one shall ever 
know of what you did ‘ way up 
there,’" and he pointed to beyond 
the great forest. “ For the last time, 
I give you the chance. Will you 
take it ?” 

” He’ll not do anything of the 
kind,” put in Farnhold. “ So you’ll 
just get back to that shanty and 
haul down that rag, and then clear." 

“That’s so,” said Blaine; but 
palpably Henry’s implied suggestion 
—that, if he did not accept his offer, 
the w'orld should later know of his 
perfidy—had unnerved him again. 
But, in face of Famhold’s dictum, 
Blpine could not draw back, even 
had he wanted to. 

"I’m going back to that shanty," 

. Mostyn said quietly. " But the * rag ’ 
will never come down, and I shall 
not leave until I’ve finished that 
which I came out to do. Come on, 
Blacknose 1 ” And with the dog trot¬ 
ting at his heels, Henry turned and 
glided back over the river to the fort. 

His young face was set when he 
entered, and the Indians, who, for 
some reason, were remaining con¬ 
cealed behind the stockade, knew 
that he had failed, even before he 
told them the result of his mission. 

" Little Peacemaker,” said the 
chief, " now let my braves go settle 
the white traitor !” 

" No,” said Henry, who only at 
that moment realised that he had 
said nothing to Blaine of the Chippe- 
wayans. When he told the Lynx 
this, the Indian said : 

"It is well; we wait here till 
to-morrow to see what the white 
men do, and we keep hidden I ” 

Henry knew what he meant, and realised that w’hat 
the chief had in his mind was quite possible. Blaine 
and the stranger, believing that Mostyn and Eagle’s Claw 
were alone, might decide to rush the fort during the night; 
and Henry’s mouth set grimly as he thought of what 
would happen if they did 1 

During the rest of the short afternoon, the Lynx kept 
his men concealed behind the stockade, while Eagle’s 
Claw ostentatiously stood on guard. 

When evening fell. Eagle’s Claw said he would take a 
rest. Instead of doing so, all unknown to Henry, the red 
man slipped out of the stockade, and knowing the in¬ 
tricacies of the cords and bells, managed to work his way 
through without giving an alarm. Then, silently as a 
lynx, he slipped between the trees, working round so that 
he should come beyond the bend in the river where Henry 
had said he left Blaine. 
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When he neared the edge of the wood. Eagle’s Claw 
saw the glow of a fire and knew that he was near the camp 
of the white men. Walking as lightly as a wild cat, he 
flitted from tree to tree, until he came within hearing 
distance of the camp, and then stood, immutable as a figure 
carved in stone, listening. For half an hour he remained 
there, the low drone of voices coming to him. 

“ See here, Blaine,” Farnhold was saying, " you’re 
in a tight hole. That young Mostyn’s in the right, of 
course, and you were a fool to show your hand in the way 
you did I ” 

" I know, Farnhold,” Blaine answered. " I ought never 
to have written that note, though, thank goodness, 
I didn’t sign it. I wish you hadn’t insisted on keeping 
the goods. I could have got him then to keep his mouth 
shut. Mostyn would not have broken his word.” 

“ Don’t be a squeamish fool 1 ” rapped Farnhold. " We’ll 
want those goods—they'll fill the place of the bunch I 
lost when my biggest sleigh went crashing into the river, 
’way back before 1 met you. An’ the grub'll come in handy, 
too I No, son, there’s a better way than that," he said 
slyly, and then hesitated. 

“ What is it ? ’’ Blaine asked. 

” You know what’ll happen when the Hudson Bay Com¬ 
pany men hear ? They’ll vow to get you, and sure they’ll 
run you to earth, if it takes years to do so; for old 
Mostyn’s in -high favour with them. Your life won’t be 
worth living, lad 1 ” 

Blaine did not answer—he knew that every word was 
true, and he feared the future, but knew no way out. It 
was left to Farnhold to suggest that way. 

“ There’s only one thing to do,” the elder man went 
on grimly. " Mostyn must be got rid of." 

“ But how ? ” cried Blaine, half fearing what Farnhold 
was going to say. 

" He’s only got that one Indian with him ? ” Farnhold 
asked. " Well, I reckon we’re more than a match for them, 
even if they are tucked up in that stockade. I suggest 
we jump ’em to-night, and if—if Mostyn gets a plugged 
skin, why, that’s part of the game, eh ? ” 

To the credit of Blaine be it said that he recoiled from 
the thought of this. To leave Mostyn out on the snowy 
wastes alive, even although the odds were that he would 
die of starvation, seemed very different from falling upon 
him in the night and killing him ; and, for a while, he 
fought against Famhold’s suggestion. But always the other 
played his trump card—he dangled before Blaine the dread 
of what would be when the Hudson Bay Company men 
discovered what he had done, and at last Blaine gave in. 


Eagle’s Claw stayed only long enough after that to learn 
the plans for the attack, and then, as stealthily as he had 
come, he stole away, hurrying to lie stockade. He slipped 
through the signal bells quietly and entered the hut, to 
warn Mostyn of the peril awaiting him. 

But Henry v?as not there. The Indian asked the Lynx 
where he was. 

“ He went out a little while ago,” was the reply. ” He 
said he was going to see where the white men had pitched 
their camp, and refused to allow anyone to go with him. 
The Little Peacemaker is brave, surely 1 ” 

Eagle’s Claw started back as though shot when the 
chief told him of Henry’s departure, and then, recovering, 
he recited the tale of what he had heard. 

Instantly the Lynx was alert; he called his men to 
arms, crying : 

“ We go to fetch back the Little 'Peacemaker, and 
to take vengeance on the white men who plot his 
destruction.” 

And filing out of the stockade, the red men passed into 
the woods and began the march down to the Blaine 
encampment, Eagle’s Claw leading the way. 

But what of Henry Mostyn ? Sitting in the hut, he 
had been thinking of all that had happened, and blaming 
himself for the incident of the afternoon. 

" I used the wrong methods with Blaine," he said 
gloomily. " I ought not to have called him a thief and a 
traitor. The Blaines never would stand that I ” 

Out of the turmoil of his thqughts came the determination 
to make one more effort to win over the man who had 
deserted him, and, telling the chief what he was going to do, 
Henry, left the stockade, and travelled swiftly over the 
river, which accounts for the fact that Eagle’s Claw had 
not met him. 

Turning the bend, Henry saw the camp fire of the North- 
West men, and headed for it. Farnhold, looking up, caught 
sight of him, and turning swiftly to Blaine said: 

" Here comes the Mostyn pup, and probably his Indian 
is behind him in the woods. They hope to take us by 
surprise." 

Then, without giving Blaine a chance to reply, he said, 
" But we’ve got him,” and muttered something to one of 
his Indians, who glided away. 

When within twenty yards of the camp, Mostyn, about 
to call out to the traders, felt an arm circle his neck, felt 
the hot breath of a man upon his cheek, and then, without 
ever a sound, went down on to the ice, and the next he 
knew was that he was standing bound tightly to a tree, 
with Tom Blaine and Farnhold leering at him. 


{To be continued.) 


Sursum Gorda! 

What’s the good of sighing, 
Sorrowful and sad l 
What’s the harm in trying 
To be brave and glad ? 
Roughly though you’re faring. 
Every time you curse 
Makes the load you're bearing 
Just a little worse. 

What’s the good of proving 
Optimists are fools ? 

Mountains by removing 
Faith leaps over rules. 

Let them call it folly 1 
Let the wise men mope I 
Be a fool, and jolly I 
Be a fool, and hope t 


W HAT'S the good of moping, 
Gloomy-faced and glum ? 
What's the harm in hoping 
Better days may come ? 
Since the stars are gleaming 
Back of cloudy night. 

What’s the harm in dreaming 
Or rueir hidden light ? 


G, H. S. L. 
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The “B.O.P” 



Stamp 

Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR.” 



I N commencing this month's philatelic chat there is one 
matter to which I should like to specially call your 
attention. I cannot undertake to value or to identify 
stamps which are sent to me by my readers. As I am 
well aware, the " B.O.P." has, for ever so long past, done a great 
deal of that kind of service for you all. But since the Stamp 
Corner has been started such requests for valuation and also 
identification of stamps have so greatly increased in number 
that the Editor tells me he is getting positively snowed under 
by them. 

Such being the facts, the Editor has decided that the “ B.O.P.” 



or identify stamps, 
that for the reason 
work for himself the 
actively furthering 
education. There is 
getting to know all 
of becoming more or 
on all things con- 


can no longer value 
I am glad of it, and 
that by doing the 
young collector is 
his own philatelic 
no better way of 
about stamps, and 
less of an authority 
ceming them. 

In order to con- duct your own valu¬ 
ing and so forth, all you have to do is to 

obtain a good catalogue. Without the aid of a catalogue no 
one can adequately and intelligently collect and study stamps. 
There are some excellent catalogues available at small outlay, 
and no books that you can buy are better worth the money. 
The eleventh edition of Bright’s “ A B C. Priced Catalogue of 
Foreign Countries ” is now in the press ; the eleventh edition of 
their " Stamps of the Continent of Europe and its Colonies ” 
includes War Stamps. Lincoln's catalogue is another of the 
best, as is that of Whitfield King, from the 1919 edition of 
which the figures given in the next paragraph are 
quoted. 

Of the total number of 30,251 stamps issued to 
date, the British Empire has 8,840, the rest of the 
world 21,411. The tally of the several continents 
is: Europe, 6,287; Asia, 5,912; Africa, 7,5161 
America, 6,144 ; West Indies, 2,361 ; and Oceania, 

2,031. These are only standard varieties. 

Now as to our stamps as depicted on this page. 

Bahamas, id., rose red and black ; " Queen's Stair¬ 
case " design; overprinted in red “War Charity 
3. 6. 18.” This stamp was sold out in two days. 

Specimens of it were a long time in reaching this country. 

Siamese Red Cross. The Siamese Post and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment last year published the numbers of Red Cross stamps 
issued, which were :— 


at five guineas. Our 3 satang stamp Is emerald green, over¬ 
printed in red with small Geneva Cross in circle. 

Falkland Islands. Overprinted locally “ War Stamp," 
black, in one line of very small characters immediately above 
the value. These stamps are 

Halfpenny, green ; 1 penny, rose red ; 1 shilling, brown. All 
of them are very scarce. 

Italian-Austria. As soon as the reconquered territory was 
occupied by the Italian army, the Austrian stamps found in 
the post-offices were collected and overprinted. The number 
of stamps in that way available was not very large, as postage- 


stamp quantities go, 
of one of a common 
a few dozen each of 
There are 18 values, 

3 heller—violet. 


ranging from 39,000 
value down to only 
certain other values, 
as follows :— 

60 heller—dark blue. 


5 

green. 


80 ,, brown- 

6 . „ 

orange. 


red. 

IO 

red-violet. 

tA/v w » vVy V s *! 

1 krona—carmine on 

12 

blue-green. 


yellow. 

15 .. 

brown-red. 

2 krona- 

—blue. 

20 

green. 

3 .. 

rose. •* 

25 .. 

blue. 

4 .. 

yellow-green. 

30 ». 

lilac. 

5 .. 


50 .. 

blue-green. 

10 f* 

grey-violet. 

These 

are overprinted " Regno d’ltalia Venezia Giulia 



2 satang—50,000. 

3 ; „ 50,000. 

5 ,, 30,000. 

10 ,, 20,000. 

15 „ 20,000. 


1 baht—5,000. 

2 ,, 5,000. 


3 

5 

10 

20 


4,000. 

2.000. 

1,000. 

500. 


The 20 baht, as the number published shows, will be a rare 
stamp. Already the set of 5, 10 and 20 baht is catalogued 


3. xi. 18 ” in three lines in black. 

All varieties were quickly snapped ug, and they are now very 
scarce. 

The above was the first issue overprinted on 
Austrian stamps. Then came a second issue denoting 
the sway of the victors. These, as our illustrated 
example shows, are Italian stamps overprinted 
respectively for the difierent districts " Venezia— 
Giulia ” in two lines. " Venezia—Tridentina " in 
two lines, and " Fiume." Some of these stamps 
are also very scarce, going up to 60s. each. The 
list of them is 1, 2, 5, 10. 20, 25. 40, 50, 60c., and 1 lira. 
5, 10. 20 and 40c. Postage Due. And our third 
Italian example shows an overprint in Austrian 
currency. 

Newfoundland. "The Trail of the Caribou.” To this in¬ 
teresting set I have previously referred. The issue is intended 
to be commemorative of the exploits of the Newfoundland 
troops in the war. All the stamps, twelve in number, bear the 
same principal design, which is the head of the caribou, the 
emblem of the Newfoundland men. The 2, 5, 8 and 12c. are 
inscribed, beneath the head. " Royal Naval Reserve," and at 
the foot appears the word " Ubique," in testimony to the work 
of the Naval Forces. All the other values are inscribed " The 
Trail of the Caribou," in addition to the name of some battle, 
Suvla Bay, Guedecourt, Beaumont Hamel, Monchy, Steinbeck, 
Langemarck, Cambrai, Combles, at which the Newfoundland 
contingent won distinction. 
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A LL of us have our heroes in real life—those boldly 
outstanding personages whom we honestly and 
rightly worship, and whose magnetic careers to 
greater or lesser extent dominate and mould 
our own. To thousands of British boys, as to thousands 
of British men, F. C. Selous is a hero absolutely after their 
own inclinations. And just as Selous lived a hero’s splendid 
life, so he died a noble death in the land which he helped 
to both win and to defend for 
civilisation. 

Frederick Courtenay Selous, 

D.S.O., Capt., 25th Royal Fusiliers, 
was the greatest big-game hunter 
the world has ever seen. In 1917 
he gave his life for his country, 
being killed in action in East Africa. 

Despite his sixty-five years of age, 
he had persistently volunteered for 
military service, and he was one of 
the physically hardest men in the 
battalion. Early in the morning of 
January 4, our force moved out 
from Kissaki. Heavy firing com¬ 
menced on both sides. Selous at 
once deployed his company, attacked 
the Germans—who greatly out¬ 
numbered him—and drove them 
back into the bush. It was at this 
moment that the mighty hunter, 
the man of a thousand hairsbreadth 
escapes, was struck in the head by 
a bullet when using his glasses to 
ascertain the position of the enemy’s 
advance guard. He was shot dead 
while leading his men through the 
bush against a foe that was four 
times as strong. So died Fred 
Selous who, in the just verdict of 
his fellows, was “ one of God’s true and valiant gentlemen, 
fearless for the right and dauntless in the face of danger." 
And, especially when we appreciate how world progress 
has changed the face of nature and has surely doomed 
many of the fiercest creatures of the wild, w*e may certainly 
believe that we shall never look upon his like again. 

Whether or not Rider Haggard’s portrait of Allan 
Quatermain was or was not intended to represent Frederick 
Courtenay Selous, it assuredly gives no faithless likeness 
of him. And of the real Selous every British boy, every 
true son of the British Empire, should know much. 
Happily, the way to such attainment is easy, and lies along 


“ Selous of the 

Great Heart.” 

The Life Story of a Mighty Hunter. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

a very pleasant road. An adequate illustrated " Life of 
Frederick Courtenay Selous " (Longmans & Co.) has been 
written by Mr. J. G. Millais, F.Z.S., who is himself a 
redoubtable sportsman, and who to a picturesque pen 
adds the advantage of possessing great artistic talent. 
The result is an entertaining and valuable volume that is 
simply crammed with adventure, that reads more racily 
and carries you faster with it than many a work of fiction, 
and that is warranted to stir your blood no matter where 
the book is opened. It is an inspiring and comprehensive 
chronicle of a great Englishman, and unfortunate is the 
boy who one way or another cannot manage to peruse 
it. Let us here, as completely as space will allow, peep 
together into its exciting pages. 

F. C. Selous was born in London, and was educated at 
Rugby. While he was in his second year of study there, 
he carried out his famous achievement of raiding the 
heronry at Tombe Abbey, fifteen miles distant from the 
big school. In 1914 Selous wrote an account of his school¬ 
days for a boys’ magazine, in which recital he changed his 
own name to that of " John Leroux.” Somewhat abridged, 
here is the true story of " John Leroux ” and the herons’ eggs, 
as thus related by Selous himself: 

" Leroux had noticed a number 
of herons flying over the park in 
the midst of which the Abbey 
stood. He at once entered the 
sacred precincts to investigate, and 
soon discovered the heronry situated 
on an island in the middle of a 
large sheet of ornamental water. 
The twenty or thirty large nests of 
sticks were built up—as is always the 
case in England—high up in a grove 
of large trees growing on the island. 
All through the following months 
the idea of one day swimming to the 
island and taking some heron’s eggs 
grew in his mind, and when he 
returned to school after the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, he had fully determined 
to make the attempt. 

" Obtaining leave from his house¬ 
master to be absent from all " call¬ 
ings over " on March 7, he took the 
first train to the nearest station to 
Tombe Abbey. It was a bitterly 
cold day with a dull sky and a wind 
in the east, and when, after making 
his way cautiously across the park, 
Leroux reached the shelter of the 
bushes on the edge of the lake, he 
found that there was a fringe of thin ice all around the 
water’s edge. Under cover of the bushes Leroux stripped 
himself to the skin, and without any hesitation waded 
into the ice-cold water, until it became deep enough 
to allow him to swim. At this time he was probably the 
best swimmer in the whole school. 

“ Once in the deep water of the lake, Leroux, swimming 
with a strong side-stroke, soon reached the island in the 
centre, and selecting the easiest tree to climb in which 
some of the herons’ nests were built, naked as he was, 
he lost no time in getting up to them. There were four 
eggs in each of the two nests he actually inspected, and 
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transferring these to an empty sponge-bag which he had 
brought with him, and which he now had in his mouth, he 
soon reached the ground again at the foot of the tree 
without having broken or even cracked a single egg. 

“ A hasty look round assured him that no one was in 
sight anywhere in the park, so still holding the sponge-bag 
containing the eight large, blue eggs in his teeth, he soon 
recrossed the lake to the mainland, and then lost no time 
in pulling his clothes over his wet and shivering limbs. 
But though his teeth were chattering, Leroux’s young 
heart was full of joy and exultation at the successful 
accomplishment of his a enterprise, and he 

' . f§, sonal discomfort. 

Midland school 
society, of which 
member as well 
logical note-book, 
ing of the society, 
heart Leroux ex- 
the contemplation 
joy. When chal- 
undermaster, he 
to tell the story 
Abbey, and how 
lake and climbed 
naked on a cold 
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thought but little of his per- 

“ At that time the great 
boasted a natural history 
Leroux was a prominent 
as keeper of the ornitho- 
At the next evening meet- 
in the innocence of his 
hibited the great blue eggs, 
of which was still his chief 
lenged by a certain 
honestly did not hesitate 
of his visit to Tombe 
he had swum across the 
to the herons’ nests stark 
day in early March. The 
hardihood of the 
exploit, however, made 
no appeal to the mean 
soul of that particular 
master, who not only 
confiscated the herons' 
eggs on the spot, but 
ordered Leroux to write 
out 500 lines. Through 
the good offices of his own 
house-master, the herons' 
eggs were given back to 
Leroux, but the story of his 
adventure became noised 
abroad, soon beyond the 
confines of the school.” 

In very fact, the boy 
was the father of the man, 
and the same daring and 
dash that so well served 
“ John Leroux,’’ later on 
oftentimes enabled Fred 
Selous to successfully 
hazard touch-and-go with 
disaster. 

Says Canon Wilson, 

D.D., at one time him¬ 
self Selous' house-master: 

'■ On some great public 
occasion of rejoicing, the 
streets of Rugby were 
decorated with flags. When 
my man called me at 7 
a.m., he said: ' I think 
I ought to tell you, sir, that there is a broomstick and 
duster showing in every chimney in the house.’ ‘Very 
well,’ I replied, ‘ go and tell Mr. Selous they must be taken 
down by 12 o’clock.’ He had let himself down at night 
out of the dormitory window that looks into the study 
quadrangle, and had collected brooms and dusters from the 
studies. He had somehow clambered up water-pipes 
and gutters and roofs, broomsticks and all; and when I 
went out people in the road were admiring our extemporised 
decorations—duster-flags and broom-handles sticking out 
of the chimney-pots at all angles. There was another 
flag, of the same nature, perilously near the top of the 
taller of the two poplars that stood close to the boys’ 
entrance. They were all taken down by dinner-time; 
I never inquired how, or by whom.” 

To his mother, about this time, Selous wrote : 


Skull and Horns of White Rhinoceros. 

(Shot by Mr. P. C. Selous in Mashonaland, 1880.) 
(Photo by courUsy of Rowland Ward, Ltd.) 


I am reading a new book by D. Livingstone. It is 
called ‘ The Zambesi and its Tributaries.’ It is very 
interesting and is about the discovery of two large lakes. 
Send me two catapults.” 

As Selous, though, often admitted in after-life, it was 
Baldwin’s ” African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi ” 
which definitely sent him to Africa and made him a pioneer 
and a hunter of big game. He landed at Algoa Bay in 
1871, determined to make his way into the interior and to 
lead the free life of a hunter. Soon he went to call upon 
King Lobengula. 

” He asked me what I had come to do,” writes Selou3. 
” I said I had come to hunt elephants, upon which he 
burst out laughing, and said, 1 Was it not steinbucks' 
(a diminutive species of antelope) * that you came to hunt ? 
Why, you’re only a boy.’ I replied that, although a boy, 
I nevertheless wished to hunt elephants, and asked his 
permission to do so, upon which he made some further 
disparaging remarks regarding my youthful appearance, 
and then rose to go without giving me any answer.” 

But Selous was persistent, and again begged for per¬ 
mission. ” This time he asked me whether I had ever 
seen an elephant, and upon my saying No, answered, 

‘ Oh, they will soon drive you out of the country, but you 
may go and see what you can do 1 ’ ” When Selous asked 
him where he might go, Lobengula replied impatiently, 
“ Oh, you may go wherever you like; you are only a 
boy.” 

So the boy went off and soon killed several elephants, 
and by the end of the season of four months his rifle had 
accounted for forty-two elephants. He also bagged a 
good many rhinoceros and buffalo, and for trophies and 
much oftener for meat for his men he was continuously 
shooting zebra, sable, roan, koodoo, impalla, reedbuck, 
klipspringer, grysbok, bushbuck, waterbuck, and other ante¬ 
lopes. ” Why, you’re a man,” admitted Lobengula at their 

next meeting. 

It was in December 1891 
that Selous killed his finest 
lion—a splendid animal 
with a magnificent black 
mane, the skin of which, 
when pegged-out, 
measured over eleven feet. 
This lion had done much 
damage at Hartley Hills, 
and efforts to destroy him 
had been of no avail. 
Selous made a shelter against 
a tree, and by night kept watch directly 
over the carcase of an ox which the 
lion had killed and carried off. 

The lion came, passing ” noiselessly 
as a phantom of the night across the 
moonlight disc of the shooting-hole I 
had made to the right of the tree- 
stem. ... I could see the black crest 
of mane between his ears move lightly 
in the wind, for he was so near that 
had I held my rifle by the small of 
the stock I could have touched him 
with the muzzle by holding it at arm’s length. Once only 
he turned his head and looked round right into my eyes, 
but, of course, without seeing me, as I was in the dark. He 
suddenly gave a low, grating growl, his head disappearing 
instantly from view. He was not more than four or five 
yards from me, and I should certainly have given him 
a mortal wound had not my rifle missed fire, the hammer 
giving a loud click in the stillness of the night. The lion 
broke into a gallop and was almost instantly out of sight.” 

But next morning Selous tracked the lion to a watercourse 
and soon found him. 

” He suddenly made his appearance in the bush about 
fifty yards away, and catching sight of me, came straight 
towards me at a rapid pace, holding his head low and 
growling savagely. I suppose he wanted to frighten me, 
but he could not have done a kinder thing. He came 
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right on to the further bank of the little stream just where 
it formed a pool of water, and stood there amongst some 
rocks, growling and whisking his tail about, and always 
keeping his eyes fixed upon me. Of course, he gave me 
a splendid shot, and in another instant I hit him, between 
the neck and the shoulder, in the side of his chest, with 
a 360-grain expanding bullet. As I pulled the trigger I 
felt pretty sure he was mine. With a loud roar he reared 
right up, and turning over sideways fell off the rock on 
which he had been standing into the pool of water below 
him. The water was over three feet deep, and for an 
instant he disappeared entirely from view, but the next 
instant, regaining his feet, stood on the bottom with his 
head and shoulders above the surface. I now came towards 
him, when, again seeing me, he came plunging through the 
water towards me, growling angrily. But his strength 
was fast failing him, and I saw it was all he could do to 
reach the bank, so I did not fire, as I was anxious not 
to make holes in his skin. He just managed to get up the 
bank, when I finished him with a shot through the lungs 
to which he instantly succumbed.” 

Reprinted from Selous’ own account in the Badminton 
Library, " The Lion in S. Africa,” that story is but typical 
of a host of others which this volume contains. Says 
Mr. Millais: 

" Selous has always been regarded by the British public 
as the first lion-hunter of all time. . . . Being as truthful 
as he was modest, he always entirely disclaimed any great 
prowess as a lion-hunter and said what was true—that 
many men had killed a far greater number of lions than 
himself. It was only on particular occasions like the 
last adventure described that he went out of his way to 
shoot lions that had become troublesome and dangerous, 
but at all times never declined to fight when he was lucky 
enough to meet lions, whether he was himself afoot or 
accompanied by dogs. If he had wished to make a great 
bag of lions, doubtless he could have done so; but he 
never wished to pose as a lion-hunter as some have done, 
and so his total bag was modest. Actually, he himself 
shot thirty-one lions and assisted in the destruction of 
eleven others." 

A picture of the skull of a huge rhino that was shot by 
Selous is reproduced on the preceding page by permission 
of Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd., which well-known firm of 
naturalists helped the great hunter in many ways during a 
considerable portion of his career. 

The late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was an old friend 
and great admirer of Selous, and he reckoned that Selous 
killed between three and four hundred lions, elephants, 
buffaloes and rhinos. In pursuit of each of these animals 
he had many narrow escapes, which should be read of in 
the book now under notice. 

Members of our Boy’s Own Field Club in particular 
will note with pleasure the following extract from the 
” Life ” : 

’’ At this time (1881-85) Selous hunted industriously 
to make a good collection of butterflies, and after many 
years he did make a very complete collection, which he 
presented to the Gape Town Museum. The curator of 
this museum was the late Mr. Trimen—a man for whom 
Selous had a great respect—who was ever delighted to 
receive any novelties, and many were the new species 
discovered by these two active entomologists. Selous, 
in fact, had all his life collected butterflies, and did so 
almost to the day of his death in German East Africa, 
for it was notliing to him to chase agile insects in the 
heat of the day, when other men only thought of rest 
and refreshment. The capture of some new species was 
to him always a great event, and though others, less 
interested than himself, wondered at his taking so much 
trouble about a wretched butterfly, he had all the absorb¬ 
ing pleasure of finding some new thing, the ambition of 
all true naturalists.” 

That he possessed a limitless capacity for making friends 
was a statement constantly made concerning Selous. 
Somehow ius face and figure themselves inspired respect 
and confidence, and when he opened his mouth and spoke, 


people believed him. The more intimately he was known 
the better he was liked. Why ? Because, as Sir Alfred 
Pease wrote, " He was absolutely true, and the pure 
stuff was what made him stand out." You saw he was a 
notable personage at sight, and, perhaps unconsciously, you 
acknowledged him as such. Yet Selous himself had not a 
scrap of side, and he ridiculed anything in the way of hero- 
worship. Both he and Colonel Roosevelt were truly great 
men, and in mutual affection they were as brothers. But 
when Roosevelt wrrote of Selous as being " the greatest 
of the world’s big-game hunters "—as he really was the 
greatest—Selous, in characteristic style,'belittled his own 
capacity. “ That is all bunkum," he wrote. “ Because I 
have hunted a lot, that is not to say that I am a specially 
good hunter.” 

In his dealings with the natives Selous was always the 
soul of honour. On a continent and amidst a population 
where many individuals have been and are prompted to 
cheat and behave badly, Selous remained always a high- 
minded and pure-souled Englishman. His word was his 
bond, and, knowing that to be so, even the most suspicious 
of the native chiefs trusted him. In -one ofituary notice 
of the dead hunter it was said : " Perhaps the best epitaph 
that could be put over him is his own simple note, that, 
with one exception amongst the Marotse, he had never 
had any trouble with the natives of Africa. To those 
who know anything of Central Africa this is in itself a 
sufficient description of F. C. Selous.” 

Of himself, other than as regards his actual great feats 
in the field, Selous was inclined to speak but little. In 
that connection, however, Mr. Millais mentions him to 
have written these words : " I am proud to rank myself 
as one of that little body of English and Scottish men who, 
as traders and elephant-hunters in Central East Africa, 
have certainly, whatever may be their failings in other 
respects, kept up the name of Englishman amongst the 
nations for all that is upright and honest. In the words 
of Buckle, we are neither monks nor saints, but men." As 
this nearly 400-page book amply testifies, the subject of 
it was a man indeed, and of his services to his country the 
following is-eloquent: "Let me introduce you to Mr. 
Selous,” said Mr. Cecil Rhodes to a member of the Govern¬ 
ment at a big luncheon party, " the man above all others 
to whom we owe Rhodesia to the British Crown.” 

As with butterflies, above mentioned, so with birds’ 
eggs. " Like most schoolboys, with a taste for natural 
history and an adventurous disposition, Selous had, as 
we have seen, been an industrious bird-nester. In his 
youth, he had commenced to make a collection of European 
birds’ eggs, and this taste, usually abandoned by most 
boys in after-life, was in him only dormant. He was 
much too good a naturalist to collect eggs wholesale, as 
some collectors unfortunately do, but contented himself 
with one or two clutches taken by himself. . . . Each 
year as April came round (when his wanderings in South 
Africa were finished) he packed his bag and, occasionally 
accompanied by some local enthusiast, he went to all 
the best resorts of rare birds in England, Scotland, 
the Orkneys, Asia Minor, Spain, Hungary, Holland and 
Ireland.” 

Of wonderful escapes and daring deeds we have hardly 
any more room in which to write. Mr. Millais' book is 
a veritable mine of them. ” Selous’ own account of his 
wanderings in his retreat from the Mashukulumhwe to 
the Zambesi makes some of the most interesting reading 
to be found in any book devoted to true adventure. Here 
he was, alone in Africa, only furnished with his rifle and 
four cartridges, a knife, and a few matches, and he had to 
overcome at least three hundred miles or more before he 
dared approach a village.” Vet. simply by his own mag¬ 
nificent ability and resource, he won turough as was his 
wont. 

In summing up the character of this truly remarkable 
Englishman, his biographer truthfully says : 

" Perhaps Selous’ chief success as a hunter lay in his 
untiring energy and fearless intention to gain some desired 
object. He brought the same force into play in pursuit 
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of a bull elephant as of a small butterfly, and allowed 
nothing to , stand in his way to achieve success. Time, 
distance, difficulty, or danger were all things that could be 
conquered by a man of strong will, and his bodily strength 
was such that even to the end he almost achieved the 
virility of perfect youth. He would come back from the 
early morning hunt, the best time of all for pursuing big 
game, and have some breakfast. Then, when others were 
tired and glad of some hours’ sleep in the camp or waggon, 
he would call a native boy to carry his rifle and a few 
cartridges—in case of an unexpected meeting with some 
rare animal—take his butterfly net and collecting-box, to 
spend the hot hours of the day in search of Lepidoptera. 


Few men, even young men in the prime of life, are capable 
of pursuing insects under a tropical sun after the fatigue 
of the early morning hunt, but Selous not only did this 
almost to the day of his death, but also went out again 
in search of big game in the hours between three o'clock 
and sunset.” 

Frederick Courtenay Selous had not only a healthy mind 
in a healthy body, but throughout his full and useful 
career he was actuated by that fine and indomitable spirit 
of rightful enterprise that for ages past has burned in the 
being of the best type of Englishman. So, all British boys 
are well and earnestly advised to read the story of his life, 
that they may learn its useful lessons. 



LANTS the sunshine through the 
plane tree 

Down upon the trodden stones, 
Sings a thrush among its 
branches 
With all April in its tones. 

And the class-room's dull and crowded ; 
But its windows, open wide. 

Let in streams of light and music 
From the magic world outside. 

Staring out into the brightness, 

Chin propt on his grubby hand. 

Listening sits a little schoolboy, 

Wrapt away in Faerie-land. 

And he hears the Sirens singing 
Over wild seas dark as wine. 

And he sees Calypso’s cavern 
With its " trailing garden vine." 

And he treads the lawny island 

Where the young god stood at gaie ; 

But he doesn’t hear his class mates 
Nor the things the master says. 


“ Squid.” 

A Story of a Schoolboy. 

By F. M. HALLWARD. 

Captive to the Attic poet, 

Wanderer in a country n w; 

How he stammers, starts and blushes 
At the order to construe. 

Till the master grows impatient; 
Neighbours mutter with a smile : 

" Go it.. . squido . . . inki . . . dirtum I " 
He is in Calypso's isle. 

• « » * 

Look up from the page a moment, 
Little merry brown-eyed “Squid.” 

How they wearied you with comment 
On the different things you did ; 

First bewildered and then bored you. 
Made you cross or merely shy, 

Either scolded or ignored you; 

Left you guess the reason why. 

But the shy, elusive spirit 
Of the boy they never knew, 

Inarticulate and eager. 

All the wonder that was you, 

All they never could discover— 

Now you turn your eyes away 

Once again an island rover— 

I’ll be voucher for and say: 


He was very like his fellows. 

Just a boy with other boys. 

Clever, diffident and eager. 

Full of fun and dreams and noise. 

Just as honest and impatient, 

Just as gay and swaggering; 

But he smiled—and didn’t know it— 
When he heard the thrushes sing. 

Just as full of contradictions, 

Just as slow to blame or praise ; 

But he thrilled—and couldn't show it— 
At a lovely word or phrase. 

Just as careless and untidy 

Though more gifted than the rest; 

Just as prone to laugh and idle. 
Seldom giving of his best. 

Just as rough and brusque and tender. 
Just as impudent and shy ; 

But he liked to hear the thrushes 
Though he couldn’t tell you why. 

* » • -• 

Drone t the cla e on to its ending, 

And he listens with a smile ; 

Whistles as he slams his locker 
He is in Calypso’s isle. 



i 
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set. When the conditions are very dry, turn the peg at the top 
of the house in such a way that the figure of the woman stands 
out. After this the movements will go on according to thestate 
of the atmosphere. When the conditions are unsettled, the two 
figures will be about on a level, but, if rain is coming, the man 
stands right out. Such a device will give quite good indications 
of coming weather, seeing that the movements of the figures 
depend upon the twistings of the catgut in response to the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere." 


IN THB 
JULY 

" B.O.P." 


The Foil Weather-Teller. 

The little Bags indicate the coming of rain. 

will do very well for the purpose. Three holes at the top of the 
frame, equally distant from each other, should now be pierced. 
These must be of such a nature that the wooden frames will fit 
into them, but rather tightly. It will be found, if the direc¬ 
tions given have been followed, that the point of the needle 
just rests on the wood at the bottom part of the inside of the 
frame. 

“ We must now take the strip of jeweller’s foil. Pieces of this, 
about an eighth of an inch in width, should be cut; these might 
be about twice the length of the needle. Take a somewhat stout 
knitting-needle and twist three of the bits of tinfoil round in 
spiral fashion. Then take each needle from the frame we have 
made, and push it through the spiral of tinfoil, fixing the metal 
with a spot of glue on to the wooden peg. Push the pegs up so 
that they are in a vertical position, as can be seen in the picture. 
Now prepare three tiny paper flags. On to one side of these 
flags put the letters DRY, and on the other side the letters 
WET. Fasten the paper flags one on to the lower end of 
each coil of tinfoil. ' 

“ On a dry fine day set the weather-teller by turning the pegs at 
che top so that the word DRY appears on the little flags. At 
the approach of unsettled conditions it will be observed that the 
flags begin to turn round until the sign WET appears. The 
happening is due to the fact that the varnish on the foil is 
Influenced by the amount of moisture in the atmosphere. These 
alterations are sufficient to bring 
about a twist in the spiral formed by 
the tinfoil. 

“ The weather-houses so commonly 
sold are interesting little toys. They 
do not cost much to buy, but some¬ 
thing on these lines is easily made. 

The lines on which the little house 
Is made may be gathered from the 
illustration. Two figures—of a man 
and a woman cut from thin wood— 
are arranged on a kind of platform. 

In the centre of this is placed a piece 
of wire running upwards perhaps three 
or four inches. This is bent round 
at the top in the form of a loop. Run¬ 
ning along the side of this wire and 
• tretching upwards to the roof of the 
house is a piece of catgut. This ends 
in a wooden peg at the top of the 
house, and is also fastened with a 
knot through the bottom of the 
platform. To steady the little plat¬ 
form, the wire and the catgut should 
be run through a bent pin placed 
just behind the thin part at the 
front of the house in between the 
two openings. It is necessary to 
arrange for the freest possible move¬ 
ment on the part of the contrivance, 
and there must be no tendency to 
hitch up anywhere. 

••This is how the weather-house la 


With next month’s issue of the “ B.O.P."—the July Number 
—will be presented a beautiful coloured plate entitled "More 
British Butterflies.” A similar plate was 
presented last year, it will be remembered, 
and the demand for this was so great that 
it quickly went out of print. Next month’s 
plate may be expected to prove equally popular, as it repro¬ 
duces most exactly the delicate markings and coloration of 
the specimens included. Every reader should make a special 
point of ordering this July number well in advance, and thus 
avoid disappointment later, should he try then to secure a copy. 
This July " B.O.P.," let me add, will be a " topping ” number. 
An illustrated article on " Camouflage and ’ Q ’-boats " will 
figure in the list of items, together with a complete story 
by Captain Charles Gilson, entitled ‘‘The Paper Dart," 
“Sanctuary,” by F. St. Mars (a tale of a Jackdaw), and a 
further instalment of G. L. Jessop's “ Exciting Finishes in 
Cricket Matches." ^ L H, 


The Foil Weather-Teller. 
The little flags Indicate a fine spell. 


The Swiss Weather-House. 


THE “-B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

ITIHE League of Friendship was founded 
in 1912 with a view to its formic; 
a bond of onion between readers of th 
“ B.O.P.” the world over. Withou. 
binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters 
to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, tc 
be active workers for good in the world 
not to be slackers or merely passiv. 
lookers-on. For those who desire some 
form of recognition, badges have beer, 
prepared in the shape of brooches, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, thes. 
being on sale at 7d. each, post free 
Applications for membership cards and 
badges should be addressed to the Editor. 
“Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouveris Streek 
London, E.C. 4. 
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A Humorous School Story. 

By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 

(In Two ‘Parts .) 

PART I. 


the school record for cross-country runs. That's our 
Walker. He is the idol and the ideal of every Greystone 
fellow. Come to the Gym, and we'll proudly show you 
his name on the Football Honours Board, on the Cricket 
as well. On the Records Honours Board you'll see Walker 
down for cross-country running. There never was a fellow 
the like of Walker and there never will be again. 

But something greater yet. Come to the Hall and there 
look at the Honours Board— 


T HERE’S nothing in all Greystone so rotten as 
P. S when you’re tired. Everyone seemed 
sick of it that night. That such fellows as 
Blundell and Rowe should be tired of it was 
nothing remarkable ; they never did any. But even such 
swots as Jones, and Simpkins, and Hadall, were looking 
bored. We didn’t stop till 9 o’clock. Another hour of 
it yet. I tried to force myself into doing a piece of trans¬ 
lation Froggy wanted for the next morning, but it was 
no use ; it was too much beastly trouble to look words up 
in the dictionary. 

There are many ways of passing P. S. You can hold 
a magazine under your desk and read it; but I had no 
magazine. You can put your elbows on the desk and try 
to go to sleep ; the master on the desk cannot tell but what 
you are swotting conscientiously ; but that isn’t much 
fun. Again, you can play “ Noughts and Crosses” ; but 
really it is rather below the dignity of a Fourth Form 
chap to play that game. You can try your hand at drawing 
the master on the desk ; but no one condescends to re¬ 
cognise your caricature, so there isn’t much encouragement 
there. 

And so you can see that though there are lots of really 
pleasant ways of passing P. S., yet this night nothing 
commended itself to me. I was just on the point of giving 
it up, and doing my proper preparation for once, when the 
door opened, and a khaki-clad figure entered, accompanied 
by Potty, the “ Boss.” He was a lieutenant, and what was 
that on his breast ?—-The V.C. 

“ It's Walker I ” was the excitedly whispered comment. 
We all knew Walker; that is, we had never seen him 
before, but the youngest fag would tell you the traditions 
about Walker. Captain of the whole school before he 
left, captain of football, captain of cricket, he also held 


Lieut. T. Walker, V.C. 

Yes, we've got a V.C. on our board at Greystone. Took 
a trench by himself or something ; but there it is. We 
all know Walker and we love him, and we’re proud of him. 

But here he was in our Class Room, tall and good-looking, 
brown, and oh . . . he was just Walker. Potty was with 
him smiling and smirking amiably,—good old Potty,— 
and Barber jumped out of his seat to shake hands with 
the hero. 

Everyone was on his feet in a moment; Blundell was on 
his desk, his face flushed with excitement. 

“ Three cheers for our Walker ! " he shouted. 

The good old Greystone cheers rang out, " Roo, Roo, 
Roo 1 ’’ staccato and with the full power of forty lungs. 

” Thanks, you chaps,” said Walker, with a little break 
in his voice. 

Then the Head took him out to the other class-rooms. 
Barber himself was excited. 

" Boys,” he said, “ Walker is going to tell the whole 
school about his adventures, and in ten minutes we will 
all go into the Hall to hear him speak." 

" Good," every boy breathed, and no P. S. was done 
during that ten minutes. 

All through the college from various parts, as Walker 
visited each class-room you could hear them cheering 
” Roo, Roo, Roo! " The whole college was ablaze with 
enthusiasm ; it was perhaps one of its proudest moments. 

Well. I must hurry on with the story ; I didn’t mean to 
say so much about that part, but once you get a Greystone 
chap talking about Walker you'll have a job to stop him. 

I cannot tell you what Walker talked about. He was 
ripping. He was smiling all the time he was telling us his 
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stories. Anyway when he had finished he turned and asked 
Potty if we could have the whole of the next day as a holi¬ 
day. Potty, like the brick he is, smiled, and said : “Yes.” 

Then all the masters cleared out, and Walker said he’d 
got a suggestion to make. 

Silence was immediately given to hear what it was. 

" Well 1 you chaps,” he said, “ I’ve been longing once 
more to run as I did when I was here, over these dear old 
fields round Greystone. If we could arrange a ' Hares 
and Hounds ’ for to-morrow afternoon, could you let me 
be one of the ' hares ’ ? " Fancy Walker asking that I 

“ Rather," we all bellowed. 

*' Right,” laughed Walker. " I want to offer three prizes 
for the hounds. A sovereign for the first, ten shillings 
for the second, and five shillings for the third home.” 


Walker had made a plan of the route he and Hammer¬ 
smith were going to take. He had also dotted down the 
approximate times at which they should be passing cer¬ 
tain points. Thus he had worked it out that, starting ai 
two o'clock, the hares should be back at college about half- 
past four. 

We pushed our way through until we could see what 
the run was like. 

" I say, you chaps," said Blundell, " those prizes are a 
treat." 

“ Ripping,” said a chap out of the Fifth, and then, 
looking round for applause, smirked :— 

" Which one are you going to get, Blundell ? ’’ 

One or two chaps laughed, and that got Blundell a bit 
wild. " I’ll get nearer the prizes than you,” he said. 

“ All right, keep your hair on," said the other chap 
and sauntered away. 

" These Fifth Form chaps have some swank,” 
muttered Blundell; " I should like to get a prize ii 
it was only to take the swank out of some of them.’’ 


“ Blundell was on his desk, his 
face flushed with excitement. ‘ Three cheets 
for our Walker I ’ he shouted.” (See page 421.) 


“ Good old Walker ! " “ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 

everyone was shouting and singing at once. 

" ‘ Forty Years On,' chaps," shouted Walker, to make 
himself heard. 

We all stood up straight, and from young Miggs’ tiny 
treble to Hammersmith’s rolling bass, everyone of us 
joined in the fine old song. At the last verse we all stopped, 
as was the custom when an old boy was present,and Walker’s 
tenor voice filled the Hall, but there was a break and a 
catch in it before he finished. I am not sentimental, and 
I am sure Blundell and Rowe are not ; but afterwards 
we all three confessed that something rose in our throats, 
and something stirred our very souls, as the old boy sang. 

Hammersmith, our captain, called for three cheers, and 
with the last dying echoes of the " Roo, Roo, Roo! " we 
stood aside to let Walker pass, and then filed out to supper. 

The next morning after breakfast, I should think every 
fellow in the college was crowding round the notice-board. 


" If that’s the only way of taking it out of them. I’m 
afraid we shall have to put up with it,” said Rowe. 

“ Oh, I don’t know," said Blundell thoughtfully. 

Rowe and I burst out laughing. 

" Good old Blundell," we laughed, “ we can see you in the 
first three." 

“ I never saw two fellows like you for cackling,” he 
said. “ I’m going to get that prize of a sovereign, and the:i 
you’ll all look precious small." 

Blundell said this so seriously, that I stopped laughing, 
and asked him how he was going to do it. 

” Never mind," said Blundell, “ get on with your cack¬ 
ling, and you’ll see who will ring the bell first.” 

In all cross-country runs at Greystone the first man home 
has to run up the Bell Tower and ring the bell. It’s 
a jolly good idea, for it gets awfully exciting when two 
chaps are panting neck and neck up the spiral stone 
steps. So that was what Blundell was referring to when 
he said he would ring the bell first. We laughed again anJ 
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s Blundell got wild; and murmuring, " You’ll see,” strolled 
i> away. 

i “ Whatever is Blundell up to now ? ” said Rowe. 

" I shouldn’t wonder if it was one of his great plans 
again,” I said. 

“ I dare say,” laughed Rowe. " Blundell’s all right until 
he gets one of his wonderful ideas or ‘ japes,' as he calls 
them, and then ... oh dear. . . . Poor Old Blundell! ” 

“ Do you remember the ’ Book worm ’ and that Fading 
Ink of his ? ” I groaned. “ He’ll never get me to go in with 
him in any more of his japes.” 

“ Me neither," said Rowe. 

We sauntered out of the Coll., and began to walk arm- 
in-arm round the playing-fields. 

" There’s Blundell,” said Rowe, pointing to our ” genius,” 
who was sitting on one of the forms in the grounds, think¬ 
ing hard, meditation absolutely oozing from him. 

"Hello, Blundell,” we called, “how’s the plot thickening ?" 

" Come here, you two,” returned Blundell. 

” Now," he said, when we had 
sat down, "if you two 
idiots can keep from 
cackling I’ll let you 
in to the best jape 
I’ve ever thought of. 

Where are you going, 

Gibbs ? ” 

“ Anywhere safe 
from a jape-con triving 
fiend,” I replied. 

"Come back; 

Gibbs," urged Rowe ; 

" let’s hear what he’s 
got to say." I sat 
down again. 

" Now, look here,” 

9aid Blundell, "I’m 
sorry I can’t take you 
into this with me. . . . 

What’s that, Rowe ? ” 

” I said’ the pleasure’s ours,' ” returned Rowe cheerfully. 

” Silly ass,” said Blundell, “ I . . .” 

” Before you start,” pleaded Rowe, ” tell us if it’s any¬ 
thing to do with worms or ink.” 

” Idiots,” returned Blundell impatiently. " This jape 
of mine is in connection with the run, of course.” 

“ Get on,” I said. 

” Well, listen," he said mysteriously, and for a few 
minutes our three heads were together, while Blundell 
whispered his plan. 

’’ What do you think of it ? " he said, when he finished. 

" Not bad,” mused Rowe, “ but I shouldn’t like to 
chance it." 

" Faint heart never won fair quid," replied Blundell 
scornfully. 

" Don’t you think it’s just a little low down ? ” I asked 
doubtfully. 

*' Well,” Blundell admitted, “ that is the only thing 
that worried me, but I think I’ve reconciled myself to it 
now.” 

" Ah, well," said Rowe, "it’s yOur show this time ; I’m 
glad you’re not trying to drag us into it with you." 

" Oh, that’s all right," said Blundell, " I was thinking 
you might be a bit mad at not being able to come into 
this with me.” 

’’ No fear,” Rowe and I laughed in chorus. 


II. 

HE run was timed to start at two. 

Immediately after dinner we helped to smuggle 
Blundell out of College ; we wished him luck, and 
turned back to get changed for the run. Blundell 
went down the road at a swinging pace. 

At about five minutes to two, practically every one of 


the chaps was out and ready for the run. Amongst the 
two hundred chaps gathered there Blundell was never 
missed. 

It was almost two when Walker trotted leisurely out 
of the Head's house. He looked better than ever stripped, 
and we all gave him a ripping cheer as he came up. 

The hares—Walker and Hammersmith—were to be 
given five minutes’ start of the rest of us. 

" Ready," said Barber, who was to start us off. The 
hares walked to the starting line waiting for the signal 
It never came; for just at that moment a telegraph boy 
came racing up on his bike. 

” Lieutenant Walker," he panted. 

Walker took the envelope and as he read the message 
his face fell, until with a sudden jerk he crushed the paper 
in his hand and threw it down savagely. 

" What’s up now ? ” everybody murmured, looking at 
each other in dismay. 

" I’m called back to town,” said Walker. 

We all groaned together. 

" Let’s postpone the run,” 
Walker went on ; " I 
will get down for your 
next half holiday, and 
we'll have it then.” 

" Good," said 
Barber, and then 
turning to us said :— 

" If I were you, 1 
should go and get 
changed at once.” 

We all turned 
sorrowfully away ; a 
jolly good afternoon's 
sport was spoiled. 

As we went towards 
the College door Rowe 
suddenly said :— 
"What about Blun¬ 
dell, Gibbs ? " 

" My word 1 1 never thought of him,” I said. 

" We shall have to go and tell him, or he’ll make a prize 
ass of himself,” Rowe added. 

" At once, too," I said. " Let’s shove our coats on, and 
trot off to find him.” 

" Come on,” agreed Rowe, and together we donned our 
top-coats to hide our running things, and set off on our 
errand of mercy. 

" Poor old Blundell," murmured Rowe laughingly ; 
" he’ll have to forego that sovereign now." 

" All his plans go wrong.” I replied. ’’ If we don’t find 
him he will make a bigger fool of himself than ever we knew 
him to be.” 

And so on we went to the place where Blundell had 
told us he was going to hide. After a beastly long walk 
we reached the hollow in a field where we thought to find 
Blundell. 

We looked all round but could see him nowhere. Then, 
seeing a little black shed, we went over to it, and thrusting 
the door open, we peered inside fully expecting to see 
Blundell’s rosy face peeping out of the interior darkness. 
But our genius was not there. In a corner, however, 
we could just distinguish a dark bundle. It was a pile ol 
clothing, which we readily recognised as belonging to 
Blundell. On the top was the handbag he had taken 
with him ; it was now empty. 

" He’s changed ; the utter idiot 1 ’’ Rowe burst out. 

" 1 Vhere has he got to ? ” I murmured. 

" Come on, Gibbs,” said Rowe grimly, and together we 
made a tour of the fields; but we saw nothing of Blundell, 
until, when we reached a field higher than the rest, we saw 
in the distance a white-clad figure jogging contentedly 
along the road. 

" There he is ; the ass. Oh, what an idiot he is with 
his ridiculous ideas." 

" Poor old Blundell," I said, as a rather strange feeling 
of sympathy passed over me ; " just look at him now, 
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trotting along innocently, to make a howling fool of 
himself.” 

The sight of that white dot jerking up and down on 
the road, affected Rowe slightly differently. He burst 
out laughing, and said :— 

" Well, I never saw a better case of ignorance being 
bliss, but the bliss will end when he reaches Coll." 

" He’s not got to reach Coll, at all, like that,” I said in a 
determined manner. 

" But how can we stop him ? ” asked Rowe. 

” We shall have to cut across these fields and try to 
cut him off ; but it will be a tight run,” I said. 


" Well, let us try ; it’s up to us tc 
save him if we can," returned Rowe, 
a little more kindly. 

Off we went, our coats hind eric £ 
us considerably, but still we made 
good ground. On and on, over hedges 
and ditches, tearing madly across the 
fields. 

But it seemed of no avail. Blur 
dell, whom we could see occasionally, 
was steadily gaining ground. I begaD 
to outstrip Rowe, who was not quite 
my equal when it came to a long run, 
and so it came about that I was some 
ten yards ahead when a little catas 
trophe occurred. I had just leapt a 
wide ditch, barely landing on the other 
side, and was dashing on, when I heard 
a mighty splash behind me. Checking 
myself I turned round to see a re¬ 
markable sight. Rowe was just 
emerging from the ditch scraping mud 
out of his eyes, and gasping for breath. 

" Wet ? ” I asked, perhaps a trifle 
unnecessarily. 

" No, of course not," grunted Rowe 
between his gasps, and through the 
mask of mud which covered his face. 

" Missed my landing,” he grumbled 
when he had cleared the mud from his 
mouth. 

" Hurt ? ” I asked, perhaps a little 
more intelligently. 

" No,” he snapped. 

” Oh well, that’s all right. Come 
on.” 

" No fear,” said Rowe. " Blundell 
can go and make a fool of himself for 
all I care now. He can’t look a 
bigger one than I do just at present.” 

” Aren't you coming ? ” I asked, 
seeing that the tumble had made Rowe 
a trifle short in his temper. 

" No; I’m not; I hope ... 1 
hope . . . yes, I hope Blundell rings 
the bell.” 

Horrible thought, and yet it was exactly what Blundell 
looked like doing. 

Rowe’s hard words and good wishes only made me all 
the keener to prevent that terrible catastrophe, and so, 
pulling off my coat, I threw it to Rowe and prepared my¬ 
self for a final effort. 

My action made Rowe relent a little, and so as I dashed 
off I heard him shout :— 

“ Good luck 1 Hope you catch him,” and then 1 
thought, but was not certain, that as 1 increased tie 
distance between us, he added :— 

“ Poor old Blundell," 


(To be concluded.) 


A Bit of Life’s Way. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


N OT every day is a sun-swept way 

On roads which we all must take 1 
Not every hour has a cool glad power 
The thirst of our hearts to slake I 
Some rough bits show wherever we go— 

Some tracks are dusty and dry : 

But, having the will, we can climb each hill 
And journey towards the sky I 

Most feet will tire in the bogs and mire— 

'Tis better to reach hard ground : 

And, it you slip, take a braver grip 
On stones that are firm and sound I 


Still keep your eyes where the uplands rise- 
And still sing carol and song, 

And still hold tight to youn^taff of right— 
’Twill pilot your steps along 

And ever I guess, in the workaday stress. 
Some weaklings will walk beside you 1 
And ever I know that your life will show 
Just Who is the One to guide you ! 

And clear you’ll see how a lad can be 
A bit of a beacon-light 
To help some soul to a hope-lit goal 
From dusk ol a fear-girt night. 
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Collecting Beautiful Stones. 

How Agates, Carnelians, Onyx, Jasper, Crystals, etc., may be Found. 

By C. W. COOPER. 


I T is so easy to m^ke a collection of beautiful stones, 
and gives so much refined pleasure to the collector, 
that I often wonder more young people do not 
take up this interesting and instructive study as 
a hobby. 

By beautiful stones, I mean rough-cut and polished 
specimens of agates, carnelians, onyx, jasper, topaz, gar¬ 
nets, crystals, and a hundred other beautiful and semi¬ 
precious stones. Few people realise how many and really 
beautiful and interesting specimens may be picked up for 
a few pence from the many second-hand shops found 
in almost every city and town. 

The reason why these stones are so plentiful and 
consequently cheap is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that fifty 
years ago many of them were worn 
as fashionable brooches, &c., but 
fashions having changed, they have 
been sold, stripped of their gold 
casings, and now lie idle in the 
dusty boxes of working jewellers 
and second-hand dealers. 

But they will not always remain 
so cheap nor so plentiful. In the 
past Germany, through her cheap 
labour, has been able to dump 
large numbers in our country, and 
it is tolerably certain that many 
years will elapse before she will 
again be able to do so. 

Another good reason is that the 
world is changing—many of these 
beautiful stones are the work of 
the natives of India and other 
countries where labour has been 
extremely cheap; but in the new 
order of things, and with the rapid 
spread of knowledge and socialistic 
teaching, all this will certainly 
change in the near future, and 
natives will no longer work as in 
the past on beautiful works of art 
for a mere pittance. A dealer the 
other day asked me £50 for a cut 
crystal vase, saying “ No more such 
work will come on the market in the future. Native 
workmen will never again spend so many months on a 
single article." 

Another fact which should encourage boys and their 
sisters to take up this hobby is that I find such an excellent 
collection of books in the public libraries dealing with this 
and kindred subjects—many of which contain excellent 
illustrations. 

One should consult books on minerals, precious and 
other beautiful stones.* I owe most of my knowledge 
to a copy of Ramsay on Mineralogy which I purchased 
for 3 d. many years ago ; also Murby's Science Text-book 
on Mineralogy and such like. 

I must not, however, omit to mention the privilege which 
boys in and around London have in visiting the mineral 
collections to be seen at the museums of South Kensington 
and Jermyn Street (by Piccadilly Circus). For my own 
part, I shall be pleased myself to explain any specimens sent 
to me (care of Editor, “ B.O.P.”) accompanied by postage 
for return. 

Now if a sufficient number of readers become interested 

• Boyi who take lessons at school in chemistry will find a double interest: they 
will be able to understand the chemical formation of stones. 


in this new and educative hobby I shall be happy to give 
in some future issue of the " B.O.P.” a simple account of 
the formation of the crust of the earth; how the different 
stones are formed, their composition, where found, also 
an inexpensive and effective way of mounting them in 
small portable glass cqses. 

With my own collection I find friends are always in¬ 
tensely interested in my specimens because they are neatly 
arranged and have a short explanatory note neatly written 
under them. Most people enjoy being told the origin, 
nature, &c., of all natural objects of beauty. 

Now let us think about commencing " our collection." 
You cannot do better, I feel, than by going at once to any 
of your friends and asking them if 
they have any odd stones they can 
give you—rough or polished. It 
is really surprising how many 
excellent specimens are literally 
knocking about in many homes. 
Many are given to me in this 
way simply because people know 
I am interested in Stones. And 
let me say in passing—never refuse 
any specimen, for in the past, often 
and often what once seemed to me 
to be of no interest, turned out 
in later years to be really worth 
having. 

If you fail here, let me suggest 
that you go to some second-hand 
shop or to a working jeweller and 
ask if he has any odd stones to sell. 
Probably he will bring out a dusty 
box full of them. 

You will soon learn how to tell 
a stone from glass or imitation, 
e.g. take a little file with you. If 
it yields to this file, i.e. if you can 
file a portion away or scratch the 
specimen, it is glass or other imita¬ 
tion. If you cannot, it is then 
harder than a file and is a genuine 
stone. Also practise putting, first, 
glass against your tongue, then a 
real stone, and you will learn to 
distinguish between them without fail by the distinct 
coldness of the stone. 

Let me suppose your first specimen is an agate 
(from an old brooch). It might be one of several 
kinds, viz. a crystalline, chalcedonyx, banded, moss, 01 
other agate. 

Most agates are composed of chalcedony—that is, a 
crypto-crystalline form of silica. Silica occupies 25 per 
cent, of the whole substance of the earth’s crust. It is 
oxide of silica, i.e. oxygen gas combined with an ele¬ 
mentary substance called silicon. Silica falls into three 
groups : 

( 1 ) Crystalline. This includes rock crystal, of which lenses 
are made, and various forms of quartz. When coloured 
by oxides of various metals, it is rose quartz, amethyst, 
&c.; when fibrous it is crocidolite (looking like satinwood), 
cats’ eye, &c., &c. 

( 2 ) Non-crystalline or opaline (opal is simply uncrystalline 
silica full of microscopical cracks into which water has been 
pressed by weight of the crust of the earth—the exquisite 
colours being due to reflection and refraction of light, 
the rays being broken up and exhibiting the colours of 
the spectrum. 



A Chalcedony Banded Agate, 
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3. Crypto-crystalline ( i.e. hidden crystals), known as 
chalcedony. 

Your specimen, then, may be No. 1 or No. 3, or the two 
combined. 

If and where its markings are angular, it is a crystalline 
agate. 

Where its appearance or markings are of an even 
structure, whether rounded, straight, or crooked lines, 
it is chalcedony. 

Angular lines are layers of crystallised quartz or silica— 
the rest is chalcedony. 

Every such stone has a wonderful history. They were 
formed by silica in solution, which percolated through the 
various strata of the earth and finally filled one of the 
many cavities or pockets which occur in many rocks. 
After the fluid had filled the cavity, the moisture gradually 
escaped, leaving a deposit of silica on the walls of the 
cavity. Later on, the cavity became filled again, and 
another deposit was left. 

Every line in the agate speaks of a fresh filling and 
separate deposit. Dr. Brewster counted in some specimens 
17,220 layers to the inch. Because of these lines or layers 
they are called " banded agates,” and the shape of the 
lines reveals the shape of the cavity in which it was 
formed. 

Sometimes the layer is translucent [i.e. letting the light 
through), never transparent like glass ; sometimes opaque 
white (china white) ; sometimes red, brown, or black-like. 

The explanation is that sometimes the inflowing silica 
was more or less pure, sometimes it was stained or coloured 
by metal oxides which it had gathered from the rocks 
through which the solution percolated. The red lines are 
silica stained with some kind of oxide of iron (iron rust) ; 
the brown, another kind of iron rust or oxide of different 
density ; the black-looking (it is never really black—hold 
it to the light, and it is very dark brown) has been stained 
with manganese. 

The white lines (china white) are layers of crystallised 


silica, and crystallised silica, being harder, does not take the 
stain so readily. 

The old brooch-stones are simply slices cut from a nodule 
or lump of agate, which has been released from a cavity 
of some rock by one of the many forces of nature at 
work, which expose the inner parts of the earth’s crust. 

Boys living near the seaside can collect all kinds of 
pebbles—carnclians, jasper, coral, choanites, &c.; thev 
can grind and polish them, but they are not to be com¬ 
pared to the beauty of those old brooch-stones which 1 
have bought by the hundred. If, however, a boy collects 
such stones, let him pick out nicely rounded stones, then 
hold them very firmly and solidly on their edge on a large 
stone and strike moderately with a good heavy hammer 
(one or two pound head), and the stone should (if properly 
struck) fall into two halves—the flat surface of which can 
be better ground and polished. 

The way to grind and polish them, as well as all other 
stones formed of quartz or silica, is this : 

Get four or five pieces of plate glass. Purchase some 
emery-powder of various grades of coarseness, and call them 
1, 2, 3, 4.* Keep one piece of glass for each grade of 
emery. Begin with putting a little of No. 1 on No. 1 
glass, add a little water, and start grinding the flat 
surface of your stone—grinding, rubbing, and turning your 
stone till it becomes perfectly smooth and flat. Wash 
your stone and repeat the same grinding with No. 2 powder 
and glass, taking care to grind out the coarse marks of 
No. 1 powder. 

Then wash again and do the same with No. 3 emery, 
until you reach the flour of emery, by which time, if properly 
ground, all scratches should have vanished 

Then take another piece of glass, and place some rotten- 
stone on it with water and obtain a smoother surface still. 
Lastly, get a piece of thick cloth, put some rouge or putty 
powder on with a little water and rub firmly until you get 
a brilliantly polished surface. 

• The fouith must be finely ground “ flour of emery.” 


Laughing Bill and Sighing Jack.. 


U P the road went laughing Bill, 

Jumped the gate and climbed the hill 1 
Never noticed rain was falling— 
Only heard the moorland calling 
Never noticed frogs a-croak— 

Was so full of fun and joke ! 

Never minded wind and squall—- 
Loved the reasons, one and all ! 

Storms might beat—but laughing Bill 
Jumped the gate and climbed the hill I 


Down the lane went sighing Jacx, 
Spent some moments looking back 1 
Groaned at sun and growled at heat — 
Never noticed flowers were sweet ! 
Never heard the merry song 
Birds were trilling, clear and strong ! 
Never marked the wealth of life 
In the spring tide-hedges rife ! 

Paused and grumbled—lazy, slack— 
Down the lane went sighing Jack ! 


On the summit, laughing Bill ! 
In the vale Jack’s sighing still 1 



THE CRICKET IMPROVERS. 

People have recently been making all kinds of funny suggestions as to means by which the game of Cricket might be 
made what they call “ brighter.” Our Special Cricket Crank, anxious to be in the fashion, begs to lay on the table a 
little notion of his own :—Why not a longer bat and shorter stumps ? 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED COLBEGK, 

Author of " Quinton's Aquamarine," "The Mystery of StockweM Lea," eto. 


CHAPTER X. 

MISSING. 


A T the close of the next round voyage, Mr. Elyot, 
who had obtained his master's certificate, was 
transferred to another vessel, and placed in 
command. Reece was not sorry ; for Mr. Elyot, 
whose dislike of the donkey-man had not been lessened 
by the change of name, but increased rather, treated him 
suspiciously and often called him Dace—a reminder of 
the change that annoyed him, and a reminder, too, of his 
past life, which he was anxious to forget and was doing 
his best to redeem. 

The captain, who had received through his wife in¬ 
formation of Reece's identity, his family relationships, 
his scholastic training, and former friendship with Peter, 
kept his own counsel. Discipline demanded that Reece 
should be treated according to his position on the ship 
The captain's treatment, however, unlike Mr. Elyot's, 
was perfectly frank and fair. He never betrayed the least 
suspicion of him—he felt none. He never addressed him 
by the discarded alias —he had no inclination. Silently, 
yet sympathetically, he watched Reece’s struggle to con¬ 
quer himself and to win back his lost position. He placed 
no obstacle in his way; and Reece was always respectful 
—the more respectful, perhaps, because he knew that the 
captain was " playing the game.” 

The transference of Mr. Elyot to another ship was a 
relief to Reece, and, for Reece’s sake, it was a relief also 
;o Mr. Stewart; it lessened the struggle. Mr. Stewart 
itill took the kindliest interest in Reece’s welfare. The 
;aptain was reticent and did not immediately pass on 


to Mr. Stewart what he had learned about him. He con¬ 
siderately left Reece to make his own disclosures. Mr. 
Stewart was not inquisitive. But, gradually, Reece confided 
in him. When the captain discovered this, the way was 
clear to chat about him, never in his presence, however, 
and always with a desire to set him on his feet again. 

Two more long voyages out and home were undertaken 
in the " Lyonesse.” Reece secured the necessary qualifica¬ 
tion and was promoted from donkey-man to third engineer. 
Fifteen months or more were filled up by these three 
voyages. At the commencement of the fourth voyage 
Reece had made still further progress. He signed on 
as second engineer. His chief was proud of him. The 
captain was glad to welcome him aft as a recognised officer 
of the ship. 

Peter had little to report in his letters to Ned, and in 
his interviews with him during the all too brief visits to 
his own home. Nathan had passed into Dick's form, and 
together they had gone forward to the top form of the 
school. The lads were now eighteen. They left the school 
at midsummer. Dick was destined for the shipping 
office. Nathan’s future was contingent upon the instruc¬ 
tions in the parchments deposited by Captain Holcombe 
with the banker in St. Mary Axe. 

Mateo had not been seen, nor anyone like him, in the 
vicinity of Newton Abbot or near the Holcombes’ home. 
Dick rarely thought about him. Mrs. Holcombe hoped 
they would never hear of him again. Uncle Peter was 
alert and watchful, but he said nothing. It was due to 
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Ned, for whom he was acting as proxy, due also to Nathan 
as he approached his nineteenth birthday, that his vigilance 
should not slacken. He had learned to love the lad, and 
that kept him on the qui vive. Nathan’s fears were lulled 
by the long absence of Mateo. New interests had been 
knitted up into his altered life. Mateo belonged to the 
past. He put away the thought of him as an evil dream. 

It was a question with Uncle Peter whether he could 
still remain at the college and efficiently discharge his 
duty towards Nathan. Apart from the sharing of the 
trust with Ned, and because of the growing fascination 
of the problem of flight and the time he required practically 
to solve it-—flight automatically balanced and bird-like— 
he had seriously contemplated the resignation of his position 
at the college. Ned's confidence in him, and the desire 
to honour it in every particular, contributed to his decision. 
He intimated his decision to the Principal at the com¬ 
mencement of the preceding term, and he left when the 
lads left at midsummer. 

The model of the new aeroplane had been completed. 
On almost every detail of it he had consulted the lads. 
The actual construction of it had only been possible during 
the holidays. No facilities existed at the college for the 
exercise of their craftsmanship. The model had been 
made in Uncle Peter’s work-shed at home. They had 
not hurried over it. So-called improvements, as they came 
out—and they were many—had been freely discussed 
and only adopted when they were approved of by all the 
three. 

Dick was keenly disappointed because the makers of 
the machine could not promise to deliver it before he had 
to take up his new duties in the shipping-office in London. 
Nathan, waiting for the parchments, would have the 
advantage over him. He concealed his disappointment 
as best he could, and said, bravely, that Nathan had the 
prior claim to see it and to try it. It was to bear Nathan's 
name—the “ Daracena." When he left for London, local 
carpenters were busy in the lower meadow building a 
hangar for the aeroplane under Uncle Peter’s supervision. 

The young clerk from whom Mateo had adroitly obtained 
information about Captain Holcombe’s new ship, still 
favoured the same cate as a convenient and economical 
place for a " re-fill.” He had risen to a higher position 
with a corresponding increase of wages, but not high 
enough, as he thought, to warrant the removal of his 
gastronomical custom elsewhere. 

A week after Dick's advent, he was seated in the cate 
awaiting the first of his two substantial courses, when 
another prospective diner entered, glanced swiftly about 
him, and selected the vacant chair directly opposite his own. 

" How do, cap’n I ” said the new-comer softly, with an 
ingratiating smile and exhibiting a double row of sound 
and very white teeth. 

" How-” and the young clerk raised his inquisitive 

eyes, which, in the pause, suddenly became reflective. 
Then he said, " do 1 Where have I seen you before ? ” 

" Outside,” answered Mateo. 

He had altered very little. The crow’s-feet about 
the comers of his eyes were more pronounced. The 
lines across his brow and around his mouth and chin were 
graven slightly deeper. A thread of silver showed here 
and there in the dose-cropped crinkly blackness of his 
hair. He had shaved his moustache again and resumed 
his ear-rings. 

" Outside ? ” repeated the young clerk. " It’s a fairly 
big place outside. Could you oblige me with the latitude 
and the longitude, and say whether it was north or south 
of the line ? Then I might recall it." 

" I ask you about the cap’n o’ the ‘ Pelican,’ and you 
tell me he go from the ’Pelican’ to take command of 
a new sheep, the ' Lyonesse.’ ” 

” Captain Holcombe ? Why, that was ages ago.” 

" Two years." 

“ Ah I Now I have it. You put your helm hard aport 
and we collided. It was—ages ago; and I came into this 
same cate. It cannot be beaten at the prices. Here’s 
my first tuck-in. Ellen will take your order, Mr.-” 


“ Mafra, cap’n." 

“ Mr. Mafra. And to-day I’d advise you to say roast 
saddle o’ mutton, with onion sauce and chips—eh, Ellen ?” 

“ As the gentleman pleases," responded the waitress, 
turning her face away with a bored expression, and speaking 
in a non-committal tone. 

" Anytings will do, miss,” said Mafra. 

So she brought him a first course similar to that of the 
young clerk, and at the young clerk’s recommendation. 

“ Do you know Captain Holcombe ? ” 

" A leetle—a very leetle. Is he yet in the * Lyonesse ’ ? ” 

" Yes—and likely to be." 

“ Where is the new sheep ? " 

" It’s an old sheep now, nearly as old as this,” and he 
tapped the mutton with the tip of his knife. “ If yours 
is like mine, you'll agree with me that it does no credit to 
my recommendation. It’s pretty old, I must say, ami 
most uncommonly tough.—Look here, Ellen," as the 
waitress passed him, " how long has this sweet baa-lamb 
been roaming the verdant meadows ? " 

" Why ? " snapped Ellen. 

" Because I recommended it to my friend here, and I’m 
afraid I’ve taken him in.” 

“ See that he doesn’t take you in," counselled Ellen, 
with her head in the air. Other customers were waiting, 
and she could not stop to argue with him. 

“ Where is she ? ” persisted Mateo. 

" Ellen ? " questioned the young clerk, rendered cautiouj 
by the warning of the waitress, who evidently disliked this 
foreign customer. " You can see for yourself, Mr. Mafra." 

” No 1 No I The sheep—the ' Lyonesse ' ? ” 

” Oh 1 The ‘ Lyonesse.' Outside — in another hemi¬ 
sphere." 

" Very far away ? " 

“ Yes 1 You may say so,” and he went on with his 
dinner. 

Mateo noticed the lack of cordiality in the young clerk’s 
tones, the wilful misapprehension of the question, the 
increasing brevity and vagueness of his answers, and he 
put the difference down to the waitress's account. When 
next she passed the table, he frowned, and shot a vindictive 
glance at her out of his veiled eyes. 

The second course was served—stewed prunes and 
custard—a dish that Mateo ordered also, and which thev 
both consumed in silence. 

“ S'pose you let me pay, cap’n," suggested Mateo at 
the end of the meal. 

" What ? " the young clerk responded rudely and some¬ 
what taken aback. 

" I say, s’pose you let me pay," and Mateo brought 
out a handful of silver. 

“ No I I’m not dependent—thanks," and the gratitude 
was dubious. It referred more to his own ability to pav 
than to Mateo’s offer. 

" You take offence ? " said Mateo, with a sudden fierce¬ 
ness. 

" Not at all,” replied the young clerk. " I prefer to 
pay for myself. And," he continued, rising, " if you’re 
anxious to know how Captain Holcombe is, and where he 
is, and all about him, ask his son. He’s at the office." 

" His son is at the office ? You mean Deek his son ? ” 

" I mean Mr. Richard Holcombe.” 

" A—a—h 1 And-" but there he stopped, for the 

young clerk had gone, all unaware, however, that he had 
revealed to Mateo two important facts—that Captain 
Holcombe was far away, and that for the time Dick and 
Nathan were separated 

Three days later, towards the close of the afternoon. 
Dick, who was busy at his desk, received an unexpected 
message. A visitor desired to see him in the ante-room 
Wondering who it could be, he tapped at the door, passed 
in, and came face to face with his uncle. 

“ Hallo 1 Peter the Great," he began playfully ; then 
noticing the gravity of his uncle’s expression, he drew 
in his breath with a touch of fear, and said, “ There s 
something amiss ? " 

" Seriously." 
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" What is it, uncle ? ” 

" Nathan has disappeared.” 

" Disappeared 1 Nathan ! When ? How ? Where ? 
Tell me, uncle ! ” exclaimed Dick, excited, the touch of 
fear expanding into a clutch that gripped him and held 
him fast. 

I can only tell you when, Dick. He did not come in 
to supper last night. We waited for him—your mother 
and I—and, after supper, I went up to his room. The 
door was ajar and the room was ready for him ; but he 
was not there. I called and received no answer. I went 
to the front of the house and called, and to the back and 
called, again and again ; 
and all the answers I 
received were the echoes 
from the opposite hill.’’ 

“ And not from Nat,” 
said Dick, his brow pucker¬ 
ing, and anxiously awaiting 
what his uncle had yet to 
say. 

“ No I Not from Nat. 

Kate saw him last. 

She told me that, soon 
after tea, he went 
down into the lower 
meadow ; and she was 
quite certain he had 
not returned. So I 
went down with a 
lantern—it was a very 
dark night—and 
searched for him all 
round the field and 
in every nook and 
comer of the hangar, 
calling, but I could 
not find him. There 
was no response.” 

" And you found no 
trace of him ? ’’ 

” None.” 

"He had left 
nothing behind him ? ” 

“ Nothing." 

" Was there no 
sound whatever, 
uncle ? " 

" Only the cry of 
an owl across the 
upper part of the 
wood. It was eerie, 

Dick—that owl's cry. 

I went back and 
searched the shed and 
the gardens and the 
whole 1 o ise from the 
ittic to the basement, 
but the search was 

ill in vain. At three o’clock this morning I persuaded 
your mother to go to bed—Kate had gone already— 
but neither of them slept. I stayed up and waited, 
Listening, with the door wide open ; but I never heard a 
sound that I could connect in any way with Nat’s return.” 

" Did you renew the search this morning ? ” 

“ Yes! In the gardens and the shed and the meadow 
and the hangar. I questioned the carpenters, too, as they 
came back to work, five of them, but I elicited nothing. 
Four of them were frankly surprised at my inquiries, dumb, 
almost, by the greatness of their surprise. One was 
loquacious and protested overmuch that he had never set- 
eyes upon him since the day before." 

" Burgoyne ? ” 

That’s the man.” 

“ I shouldn't trust him, uncle.” 

” I put his loquacity down to a difference in tempera- 
nent." 


“ I shouldn’t trust him,” repeated Dick. 

" But what could induce him to interfere with Nathan ? 
What motive could he have in conniving at his dis¬ 
appearance ? " 

" He isn’t straight, uncle, and he hides his crookedness 
by his glibness. Burgoyne’s a bounder. Nat knows that; 
so do I." 

“ What do you know ? ” 

" That he’s the last to take his tools up and the first to 
put them down. He delays the others. He scamps his 
work ; but he’s as keen as mustard when the pay day 
comes. Nat and I once caught him deliberately damaging 
another man’s adze. He stopped it 
when he saw us. But it took the 
man no end of time to sharpen the 
edge again. I wonder the foreman 
keeps him. He tried to draw Nat 
and me into putting five shillings 
apiece upon some 
horse or another, 
telling a tale about 
its achievements and 
the certainty of its 
winning, that he 
thought would fetch 
us.” 

” And-? " 

" Oh I We rounded 
on him and gave him 
more than he 
bargained for.” 

" You didn’t tell 
me this before.” 

" We didn’t care 
to. We don’t peach 
—Nat and I.” 

" I wish you had 
told me.” 

" Except for that 
five bob incident, 
which he never tried 
on again—Nat and 
I cured him of that 
—his — his — delin¬ 
quencies,” said Dick, 
getting the word 
out with difficulty. 
" were the foreman’s 
concern.” 

" I wish you had 
told me,” repeated 
his uncle. 

" Why ? ” asked 
Dick. 

’’ Because then 1 
should have followed 
up my questioning 
about Nathan’s dis¬ 
appearance, and I 
should have set a watch upon his movements while I 
am here in London. Forewarned, Dick, is forearmed ; 
and he may be in collusion with-” 

" Whom, uncle ? " 

" I came up to London thinking it was just barely 
possible that Nathan might be with you—just barely 
possible, Dick ; and, if the hope were disappointed, to 
take other steps immediately towards Nathan’s recovery 
I did not suspect Burgoyne. Now I suspect both him and 
another.” 

" And the other, uncle ? ” 

" Mateo.” 

" Mateo ? The chap that Nat was afraid of when he 
walked into the parrot shop in the Barbican ? It cannot 
be he, uncle. There’s somebody like him been knocking 
about round here lately—a dark-skinned dago, Len says, 
who met him at his tuck-shop not very far away. The dage 
asked him where dad was—that was why he told me.” 


“ 1 went down 
with a lantern and 
searched for him 
all round the field.’’ 
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" Len I Who is Len ? ” 

" A junior clerk, uncle. He sits at the next desk to 
mine.'’ 

“ When did he meet with Mateo ? ” 

“ On Monday ; and once, he says, about two years ago. 
But he doesn't know him as Mateo. He calls him Mafra.” 

" Mafra! That’s Mateo, Dick. We’re on his track. 
I’m glad I came. Can I see Len ? ” 

" I’ll call him now, if you like. It’s just on closing time.” 

“ Do, Dick—at once. It’s very important.” 

Len came in, and Dick introduced him to Uncle Peter. 

“ I am pleased to see you, sir,” said Len, shaking hands. 

“ Not more than I am to see you,” responded Uncle 
Peter. “ Dick tells me that you have met with a man 
called Mafra.” 

•* Yes, sir.” 

” What is he like ? ” 

" A slim and willowy fellow, sir, the colour of a walnut, 
with crinkly dark hair and sleepy-looking eyes, only the 
sleepiness is put on. It belongs to the lids, sir, not the 
eyes. And he wears ear-rings. And—and—he says 
sheep for ship, and he asked about the ' Lyonesse.’ " 


" It’s Mateo.” 

" Sir ? ” 

“ I know him as Mateo. Would you mind telling m 
when and where you saw him, what he said to you an 
what you said to him—all the details, please, that yos 
can clearly remember." 

“ Gladly, sir,” said Len. 

And he recounted faithfully all that had occurred betwet: 
them, not suppressing even the warning of the waitres 
and the cautiousness that had resulted from it, although 
this part of the narrative was against himself. Und 
Peter listened attentively, silently noting the items o 
important information he had unintentionally conveyed t 
Mateo. 

“ We will have tea together,” said he, when Len ha 
finished ; " and, if you can spare the time, Len, I wouli 
like you and Dick to go with me and see a friend o 
mine. I want him to hear what you have just told me 
Can you go ? ” 

" Certainly, sir,” answered Len. " I’ve nothing on 
and, if I had, I’d put it off willingly for you. Yes, sir 
I can go." 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONSULTATION. 


R.LIER in the day Uncle 
Peter had taken the pre¬ 
caution to wire the 
banker. He had re¬ 
ceived a reply. An inter¬ 
view had been arranged 
for seven o’clock, not in 
St. Mary Axe, but at the 
banker’s private resi¬ 
dence. 

When tea was over 
Dick and Len accom¬ 
panied Uncle Peter to 
ilighgate. The banker 
was not expecting the 
boys. It was Uncle 
Peter's first visit. So, as 
he stepped into the room, 
the banker was taken 
aback rather, and for 
the moment he thought there must be some mistake. 
These, perhaps, were other visitors, on a different errand 
from that which was bringing the brother-in-law of Captain 
Holcombe. 

“ Mr. Chirgwin ? ” he inquired, glancing at the card 
which Uncle Peter had sent in. 

“ Yes! And you are Mr. Owen,” said Uncle Peter, 
extending his hand. 

The banker grasped it cordially and gazed at Uncle 
Peter with a slow, wise smile. He saw the likeness to Mrs. 
Holcombe; and yet he had pictured him as quite another 
kind of man. 

“ Excuse me 1 ” apologised the banker, fearing that 
Uncle Peter had noticed his momentary doubt and 
hesitancy. “ We have not had the pleasure of meeting 
before ; and I was looking for you only," and he turned 
to the boys. 

“ This is my nephew, Dick,” said Uncle Peter, presenting 
him. 

" Ah 1 yes—I have heard of Dick,” replied Mr. Owen 

pleasantly ; ” and this is-" and he paused, fixing his 

eyes upon Len. “ No 1 this is not Nathan Daracena.” 

Dick’s surprise increased. How did this stately old 
gentleman know that Len was not Nat ? And why was 
it that Nat’s name dropped from his lips so familiarly ? 

" This is Len, a clerk from the shipping office, Mr. Owen, 
where Dick is now installed. Dick only commenced his 
work there a week last Monday. I have brought them 


both with me because I want you to hear what they havi 
to say. For, unfortunately, Nathan is missing." 

" Missing ? " 

“ Since about six o’clock last evening. You shall heaj 
my story first, then Dick’s, then Len's, and, togethei 
they will put you in possession of the facts so far as I knon 
them. By this plan we shall be better able to consul: 
with each other as to what steps we should take for Nathan i 
speedy recovery.” 

The banker settled himself to listen. All four weri 
seated. He did not once interrupt any one of them unti 
they had completed and supplemented each other’s narra 
tives. 

" I gather that Len is unacquainted with the details o! 
Mateo’s unrelenting pursuit of Simeon ben Ezra and hi; 
grandson," said Mr. Owen, after Len had given his brie! 
particulars. 

“ That is so,” responded Uncle Peter. 

" It’s all as dark as a hat to me, sir,” confirmee 
Len. 

" But clearer, much clearer, to Dick," continued the 
banker, " because he has had his part in it. May I ask if 
Dick knows about the parchments and the shield ? ’’ 

■*' Something, sir,” answered Dick, not waiting for his 
uncle, " but not much. I know that there is a shield and 
that there are parchments, which Nat is expecting when 
he reaches his nineteenth birthday ; but I don’t know when 
they are.” 

” You have heard Nathan’s story ? ” 

” Yes 1 sir—every word of it.” 

” And you have seen Mateo ? " 

” Once, sir, when we sold the monkey.” 

" I think you may tell Len, not now—afterwards 
Now we must think about Nathan’s recovery. My theory 
is this—Mateo has kidnapped him.” 

" But, sir, Mateo was in London," interposed Dick. 

“ On Monday,” said Mr. Owen calmly. ” Betweet 
Monday and Wednesday he had time to run down to Looe 
to visit the hangar, to take stock of the men, to strike up 
an acquaintance with Burgoyne, to bribe him, and, with 
Burgoyne’s assistance, to kidnap Nathan, and to hik 
him or to carry him away.” 

Dick was astounded. Len was trying to piece togethe: 
the broken bits of a very strange tale. 

" Why should he kidnap him ? ’’ asked Dick. 

" To secure through him in some way—by negotiation, 
by threats, by violence—the parcliments and the shield 
What do you think, Mr. Chirgwin ? ” 
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■' I think like you, Mr. Owen. My fear is that Nathan 
may be cruelly dealt with before we can release him.” 

“ We must be quick about it 1 " exclaimed Dick. 

" He will not go too far,” said the banker. ” The only 
hope he has of obtaining what he desires is through Nathan, 
and he knows it. He knows, too, that Nathan will come 
into possession of the parchments and the shield in about 
six months’ time. I quite expected that, as the time 
drew near, we should have trouble with him. I was not 
prepared, however, for so desperate a move. We must set 
about the discovery and release of Nathan at once. When 
is Captain Holcombe due home ? ” 

" Not before the middle of January,” Uncle Peter replied. 
” I could only be sure now of one letter catching 
him. I might cable him if it were necessary.” 

“ We’ll see about that later. It would be a 
pity to spoil the remainder of the 
voyage. A letter might worry him— 
a cable most certainly would. 

No 1 He could not help us. 

Neither letter nor cable would 
do any good just now : and 
Nathan should be rescued 
before the middle of January.” 

” And long before," asserted 
Dick. “ Why, that’s three 
months off.” 

” What would you advise, 

Mr. Owen ? ” urged Uncle 
Peter. 

” Take Dick back with you. 

I suppose the firm would allow 
him to go ? ’’ 

” Under these circum¬ 
stances—yes. I should insist 
upon it,” said Uncle Peter, 

’* if you think Dick could help 
me.” 

” I am sure of it,” returned 
the banker. 

" I wish I could go,” put 
in Len, scenting an exciting 
adventure and beginning to 
ti nderstand a plot the threads 
of which he had touched 
accidentally with his fingers. 

” We cannot ask too much 
of the firm,” responded Mr. 

Owen, " and your duty, Len, 
like mine, is here. If we 
went down to Looe we should 
only complicate the afiair. 

II is already difficult enough 
to unravel. For the present 
we must leave it in the hands of 
Mr. Cliirgwin and Dick. They know 
1 Surgoyne, and Burgoyne must be 
t ickled first.” 

” That’s my view of it,” said Uncle Peter. 

” You must reach Mateo through Bur- 
goyne,” the banker continued. “ Don't 
hesitate 1 Call in the police if Burgoyne is not 
open to any other appeal. Mateo’s no coward 
—he’s a knave, but no coward. Burgoyne’sd>oth. 

Deal with him as he deserves; and be cautious when you 
are fairly on the track of Mateo.” 

“ We will,” responded Uncle Peter. 

** And report progress to me,” said the banker. ” I would 
like to be kept in touch with every step you take. And 
now, Len, you must be wondering what all this is about.” 

■’ Not so much as I was, sir,” answered Len. 

*• You are entitled to know. Thank you for your in¬ 
formation. Mr. Chirgwin and I have one or two other 
matters to talk over; so, for a few minutes, we will leave 
you two together. Dick will tell you who Nathan is, and 
how he first met with him, and why we must rescue him 
out of the clutches of this villainous man, Mateo.” 


Mr. Owen and Uncle Peter retired to another room. 

" You are very tired, Mr. Chirgwin,” began the banker. 

“ I had no sleep last night,” confessed Uncle Peter, 
*’ and none in the train as I came up. I was too anxious 
to sleep. The disappeafance of Nathan not-only perplexed 
me, but brought upon me a heavy responsibility. How 
shall I answer for it to Ned—my brother-in-law, Mr. Owen 
—-if I cannot find him and restore him ? I am very much 


distressed about it,” and his usually happy face was wan 
and drawn and sad. 

“ Naturally. But you are not to blame, Mr. Chirgwin. 
You are almost wearied out, I can see; and yet you 
ought to return by the night mail." 

” 1 shall.” 

” Can you sleep on the way down ? ” 

” I must.” 

” You need it. Get all the sleep you can. Tell Dick 
not to disturb you. Does Nathan know that the parch¬ 
ments and the shield are deposited in the bank ? ” 

” No 1 ” 

” I thought not. But I wanted to be assured of it. So 
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Mateo cannot force that information out of him. Have 
you any reason to suppose that Mateo knows where they 
are ? " 

“ Not unless he has seen the receipt for the deposit.” 

" But that is impossible.” * 

" Not quite." He told the banker how Mateo had 
shipped under a false name as steward of the " Lyonesse," 
how he had tampered with the captain’s letters, how, in all 
probability, he had searched the captain’s cabin, how he 
had been unmasked by the newly-engaged donkey-man at 
Sydney—all of which the banker now listened to for the 
first time. 

" And this man who unmasked him is the Englishman, 
you say, who accompanied him to Jerusalem ? ” 

" The same man. He also had signed on under a false 
name—Jim Dace ; but he turned out to be quite another 
man, a man in a different grade of life altogether. He was 
a friend of mine years ago. Drink had dropped him to 
the very bottom of the ladder-—nay, further, below the 
ladder, on to the ground itself ; but he's got his feet planted 
firmly on the rungs again, thanks 
to Mr. Stewart, the chief engineer, 
and to Ned ; and he’s climbing. 

He’s second engineer now—a call¬ 
ing I scarcely expected him to 
follow.” 

" Second engineer on the 
‘ Lyonesse ’ ? " 

" Yes I He’s still with Captain 
Holcombe.” 

" And what is his real name ? ’’ 

" Hubert Reece.” 

” Hubert -? ” and the 

banker, without repeating the sur¬ 
name, suddenly paled and stared 
at Uncle Peter incredulously. 

When he saw, however, that Uncle 
Peter was absolutely sure of it, he 

said, " I—I-” and hesitated 

strangely, brushing aside with a 
nervous gesture of the hand a 
film that seemed to be before his 
eyes. With an evident effort, 
he recovered his accustomed 
equanimity. " But," he went on, 

" it is the possibility of Mateo's 
having seen the receipt for the 
deposit that we were discussing. 

This is a digression. You think 
he may have seen it ? ” 

" It is not quite impossible—- 
that is all I can say. Ned would keep it, with his other 
private papers, carefully locked up in his sea-chest; and, 
so far as Ned could ascertain, Mateo had not meddled with 
that—at least, he had not succeeded in opening it ; he 
may have tried. He probably thought the parchments 
and the shield were there.” 

" Probably. We may know for certain after the middle 
of January, unless in. the, meantime-” 

" What, in the meantime ? ” 

“ Nathan is back.” 

" Oh I He must be. I couldn’t face Ned without him.” 

" He must be, if you can manage it.” 

" And why may we know for certain then ? ” 

" Because Mateo will open up negotiations with Captain 
Holcombe, if he has the idea that the parchments and 
the shield are in his possession; with me, if he has seen 
the receipt for the deposit of the package in the bank.” 

" And play into our hands ? ” 

" Not intentionally. He’s wily, secretive, avaricious. 
He’ll hide himself like a cuttle-fish in the cloudy exudation 
of his own vileness.” 

" But—but-" protested Uncle Peter distressfully, ” we 

cannot wait until the middle of January. Nathan must be 
rescued long before then.” 

" I hope he will be," said the banker. ” Spend what 
you please. There’s no lack of money. I know what 


Simeon ben Ezra would desire. You can draw on the 
bank." ' 

“ No ! ” said Uncle Peter stoutly. " The fault was mine 
—although you were kind enough to say the contrary— 
the fault of Nathan's capture was mine : I ought to have 
been more vigilant—and so the charges will be mine, if 
only to teach me a salutary lesson." 

" You are over-wearied, my friend, and over-reproachful. 
Come ! Let us join the boys. They’ll be wondering what 
is detaining us. I said a few minutes. But you had 
to tell me about—about—Hubert. Dick must have 
finished his tale long since. You shall have some refresh¬ 
ment, and I will send my man out for a taxi—shall I ? 
You can drive direct to Paddington and catch the mail 11 
Uncle Peter thanked him. 

In the train he handed the tickets over to Dick, snuggled 
into a comer seat, made himself comfortable, and fell 
asleep almost immediately. For three hours or more he 
slept heavily and dreamlessly. He was roused in the 
chill of the early morning. The train was at a standstill 
Lights were flashing outside the 
carriage window. People passed 
A big bell clanged the signal for 
departure. 

" Where are we, Dick ? " he 
asked, blinking his eyes. 

" Exeter." 

" Gracious I How I’ve slept ’ 
But I’m the better for it.” 

" You look better, uncle—only 
a bit tousled. - Go off again, if you 
can. I’ll watch." 

" Haven’t you been asleep ? ” 

" Not a wink, uncle." 

" Well—it’s your turn now 
We’ve got the carriage to our 
selves. Sleep, Dick 1 ’’ for Dick 
demurred. ” Stretch yourself ou' 
at full length and give your bodr 
a rest—your brain, too. YouT 
want your wits—or I shall—before 
the day is over." 

Dick saw the sense of it. He 
gave in. Rocked by the motioi 
of the train, he was soon fast 
asleep. 

Uncle Peter reviewed the con 
sultation with the banker. Mr 
Owen had spoken freely about 
the parchments and the shield: 
and yet Ned had simply deposited 
the package with him. He had said nothing to him about 
its contents, only that they were Nathan’s, to be delivered 
to him when he was nineteen. But the banker knew per 
fectly well what was in the package. He had not broker 
the seals. That would have been a breach of trust. Unclr 
Peter had not thought of it at the time. Now, however, hr 
thought of it, and concluded that the banker was not onh 
well aware of what the package contained,' but - was a- 
deep in the secret of Simeon ben "Ezra and the family of 
the Daracenas as Ned and he—deeper, maybe, and ju«: 
as anxious as they were that Nathan should not be dr 
frauded of his grandfather’s legacy, nor prevented bv 
Mateo’s interference from carrying out his grandfather - 
command. 

But what connection was there between the banker and 
Hubert Reece ? Mr. Owen had been greatly perturbed 
by the mention of Hubert’s name. He had given him 
no explanation of the perturbance. He had checked 
it, conquered it, by an effort of the will, and returnee 
to the business they had immediately in hand. Once 
again, later, he had hesitated over Hubert’s nam.e 
and spoken it with emotion. Uncle Peter was puzzler 
by it. 

He dismissed it, and began to think about Burgoyne an 
Mateo, losing all sense of time and of the stations through 
which they were passing. Dick slept on through all thl 
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Down there behind the years 
something done: 

Down there behind the setting of that sun 
Which was the light of strength and act 
and power: 

What shall it hold—that hour P 

What shall It hold P—A memory of truth P 
A tilt of labour, duty-filled and sweet P 
Knowledge of something finished and 
complete P 

An acre weeded—ploughed—and sown 
with seed 

Which fed some brother-souls in hour of 
needP 

Or—just a blurred faint print of where you 
passed 

And left naught fit to last ? 
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bustle at Plymouth, and was still sleeping when the train 
slowed down several miles beyond. 

" Come, Dick 1 " said his uncle, touching him reluc¬ 
tantly. 

Dick started and sprang upright. 


" Plymouth, uncle ? ” 

“ No ! Liskeard.” 

" Then we’re nearly at home, and-” but the train 

had stopped. They had to change. So he kept the further 
thought to himself—a thought about Nathan. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CELLAR. 


M RS. Holcombe came hurrying downstairs when 
she heard Dick’s voice. His unexpected arrival 
helped to relieve the tension caused by Nathan’s 
disappearance. Over the breakfast table, Dick 
and Uncle Peter, who had both been much refreshed 
by a cold bath, explained to her why Dick had come, 
and what Mr. Owen had advised ; and by the time the 
carpenters were due at the hangar, they were posted 
by the gate ready to intercept Burgoyne and to question 
him. 

He was ten minutes late. When he caught sight of 
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Burgoyne 


I et c end ed first, 
hen Uncle Peter, 
hen Dick. . . . 
'he cellar extended 
ndefinitely beneath 
11 the three 
ousel and baok 
ato the hill.” (Sis 
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Dick he inadvertently revealed his surprise by the uplift 
of his eyebrows. 

“ I want a word or two with you, Burgoyne,” said Uncle 
Peter. 

” And who’s to pay me for the time ? " he responded 
sullenly. " I shall be docked a quarter.” 

" I’ll see about that,” returned Uncle Peter. " And, if 
you’re wise, you'll come up with me to the house and 
hear what I have to say there, and not in the hangar." 

” If I’m wise,” mocked Burgoyne, and defiantly. 

" I’ll say prudent, Burgoyne, or, if you like, concerned 
to save your own skin. Shall I put it that w r ay ? ” and 
Uncle Peter fixed upon liim a pair of very steady eyes. 

You said to the house, mister?” questioned Burgoyne, 
in a milder tone. 

I said to the house,” ac¬ 
knowledged Uncle Peter. 
Still, if you would prefer it 
and I recognise that you 
have some choice in the 
matter—in the work-shed at 
the back of the house. We 
are not likely to 
be interrupted 
there.” 

" And this young 
whipper - snapper ? " 
said Burgoyne, in¬ 
dicating Dick, with 
a look of disfavour. 

“ My nephew. Mr. 
Richard Holcombe, 
will go with us,” 
replied Uncle Peter, 
with a calm and cor¬ 
rective dignity. 

" Two to one—is 
it fair, mister ? ” 

" Perfectly fair— 
fairer than the two 
to one on Wednes¬ 
day." 

Burgoyne mentally 
doubled up under 
this straight stroke. 
An expression of fear 
even crept into his 
eyes. 

" I shall lose a 


said he, with the hint 
of a whine. " Sup¬ 
posin' we say the 
work-shed ? ” 

" It’s your own 
choice. Come 
along I ” 

Within the shed 
Burgoyne's eyes 
were restless, as if 
he were caught in a 
trap and searching 
for a way out. 

" Now, mister—" 
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said he, for the silence was more trying than the con¬ 
versation had been. 

“ Where's Nathan ? ” began Uncle Peter. 

" How do I know ? ’’ he returned truculently. 

" Where’s Nathan ? ” repeated Uncle Peter. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I hadn’t set eyes on him since— 
since—Wednesday ? ’’ said Burgoyne. 

” Yes 1 You told me that. And now I ask you, for 
the third time, where’s Nathan ? ” persisted Uncle 
Peter. 

“ Lost, I suppose,” fenced Burgoyne. 

” What time on Wednesday did you see him last ? ” 

“ What time ? Let me turn it over 1 About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, with you, in the hangar.” 

“ He’s lying, uncle,” said Dick. 

Burgoyne glowered at him, and protested ” I did.” 

” Yes 1 But I asked you when did you see him last — 
after three o'clock, Burgoyne; after six o’clock,” Uncle 
Peter went on, “ when the men had left the hangar and 
the work was over for the day.” 

” I left with the others," asserted Burgoyne. 

” And returned with Mafra,” ventured Uncle Peter. 

” With Mafra ? Who’s Mafra ? ’’ asked Burgoyne. 

" The dago you returned with," 
answered Dick. ' 

Again Burgoyne glowered at him, but 
this time he made no protest. 

" Come, Burgoyne, the game’s up so 
far as you are concerned," said Uncle 
Peter. " It’s no use beating about the 
bush. You were Mafra’s tool. He 
used you for his own ends. He paid 
you-’’ 

" Not he,” Burgoyne blurted out, 
without intending it to be a confession. 

" I hadn’t finished," calmly pro¬ 
ceeded Uncle Peter, assured now that 
Burgoyne had been associated with 
Mateo. " He paid you, or promised 
to pay you. It’s blood-money.” 

Burgoyne started guiltily. " I didn’t 

-" he began, and stopped suddenly, 

his eyes restlessly roving again. 

" You didn't what ? " 

" I didn’t hurt the lad." 

” Did the dago ? ’’ put in Dick. 

Burgoyne was silent. 

" Now, listen,” said Uncle Peter gravely; " I am going 
to give you one more chance. If you don’t answer me, and 
correctly—we can test it afterwards—I shall hand you 
over to the police. Where is he ? ” 

” At Polperro.” 

" And where at Polperro ? ” 

" In the cellar of my own house.” 

" And you haven’t seen him since Wednesday ? ” 

" I saw him this morning." 

" Burgoyne I ’’ 

” The game’s up, mister. You said it yourself.” 

" Was Mafra with him ? ’’ 

” He was near him—in the room above.” 

” We’ll go to Polperro-" 

Me, mister ? ” Burgoyne put in, surprised. 

" With us, and test it." 

” But you’ll not hand me over to the police ? ” 

" Not if the test is satisfactory,” said Uncle Peter. 
Burgoyne groaned. " I shall be docked a day, not a 
quarter." 

" The other would mean a year,” commented Dick. 

” What other ? ” asked Burgoyne. 

“ Docked for kidnapping," answered Dick, " or 
worse. Perhaps worse; and, if it is,” and Dick’s jaw 
settled grimly, " you’re in for it—both you and the 
dago.” 

They hired a trap in Looe, taking Burgoyne with them, 
and drove over to Polperro. Midway in the hill, they put 
up the trap and walked down to the little town contracted 
between an opening in the cliffs, and for the main part 
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clustered about its tiny harbour. The whole place was 
reeking with the stench of stale fish and alive with wheeling 
and screaming sea-gulls. 

Burgoyne led them through a series of narrow lanes to 
the left of the harbour, and descended an alley barely wide 
enough for three to walk abreast. He turned sharply into 
a rectangular court, still descending by a flight of stone 
steps. In this court two houses faced each other, right and 
left, and a third looked directly out upon the steps and to 
the strip of cloud-flecked sky above them. 

He made for the third door, shuffling his feet peculiarly 
over the paving and clicking the latch twice before he 
lifted it. Then he passed in. It was a diminutive room— 
a mere toy of a dwelling-place, with one window looking 
out over the harbour. The curtains were clean. The 
floor was covered with a square of drugget worn thread¬ 
bare. A comer cupboard, a round table, and three chair? 
comprised the whole of the furniture. A woman of 
thirty-five or thereabouts stood at the window with her 
back towards them ; but as Dick and Uncle Peter stepped 
in behind Burgoyne, she swung around and stared at 
them resentfully, as if she regarded their coming as an 
intrusion. 

" Where’s the lodger ? ” asked Burgoyne gruffly. 

” Gone a-fishin’,” said she, in a thin, querulous 

voice. 

" And where’s the lad ? ” continued Burgoyne. 

“ Gone a-fishin’, too,” she replied, turning to the 
window again. “I was just awatchin’ of ’em in 
the gig—out there,” and she pointed with a bony 
finger. 

Dick was at the window in two strides and gazing 
eagerly through the panes. 

” Out where ? ” he demanded, for no gig was in 
sight. 

” They’ve just tacked to the 
south’ard,” said she, “ and they’re 
hidden now by the headland.” 

Dick’s face fell. He went back to 
his uncle. His uncle had betrayed no 
eagerness, but stood quietly watch¬ 
ing the woman and listening to her 
answers. 

” Is the cellar you spoke of below 
here ? ” he inquired. 

“ Yes, mister—below,” returned 

Burgoyne. 

" I’ll go down there,” announced Uncle Peter. 

” Not if I knows it,” said the woman, deserting the 
window and planting herself squarely at the top of a 
narrow staircase, " Who are you to come a-searchin 1 
people’s premises without so much as ' By your leave! ’ 
or axin’ if you may ? Out o’ my house, at once; or—oi ¬ 
l'll drive 'e out,” and she pointed at the door; but :he 
did not approach him. She maintained her position a: 
the top of the stairway. 

” Your husband gave me leave—brought me h;r« 
purposely,” explained Uncle Peter. *’ He can choose, of 
course, between me and the police. I think now, perhaps, 
the police would be the proper authorities," and he tun c-c 
towards the door. 

“ No! mister—not the police,” intervened Burgovie. 

" You shall see the cellar, and all else you’ve a mind o; 
but you heard Sally say 'at both of 'em have gc-r.t 
a-fishin’." 

" The police can search the cellar,” returned Uncle 
Peter, with his hand on the latch. 

” Nol mister—no," pleaded Burgoyne. “Sally, star.! 
aside ! Let me show the gen’leman down I ” 

Uncle Peter relented, or appeared to relent. He v .;.- 
playing a game against the game of Burgoyne and h:s 
wife. To set the police at work would be a comparativ v 
slow process. He was by no meads sure as yet that 
could make out a clear case against Burgoyne; and \ as | 
simply forcing the other’s hand. He was anxious to disco- cr 
Nathan with as little delay as possible. So he appeared t: 
relent and turned towards the stairway. 
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Burgoyne descended first, then Uncle Peter, then Dick. 
The woman remained above. The cellar was paved with 
cobble stones, and extended indefinitely beneath all the 
three houses and back into the hill. It was filled with 
shadows. Gradually, as their eyes became accustomed 
to the dimness, the ralters revealed 
themselves, and the walls, the 
shadows retreating, or seeming to 
retreat, into the excavated rock, 
where no wall was necessary. 
The rock was black, and appeared 
as if at one time it had been tide- 
washed. The floor and 
walls and ceiling were dry, 
but not the rock—moisture 
oozed out of the crevices 
and spread, glistening, 
over the polished black¬ 
ness. 

It was a fish cellar, and 
a storage for nets, empty 
now except for a few 
pressing stones, large and round, 
with iron hooks driven into them. 
The hooks were rusty. The stones, 
once used to press the oil from 
the fish after the fish had been 
bulked—a primitive method of 
extraction—were collected in a 
heap within, but beyond the radius, of the large and ill- 
fitting double doors. 

Uncle Peter drew the bolt of these doors and dragged 
them back upon their creaking hinges. Immediately the 
cellar was flooded with light. But the light merely re¬ 
vealed its emptiness. He searched the excavated portion, 
but nothing met his gaze except the shining rock. Nathan 
was not there, nor Mateo. 

" You see, mister," observed Burgoyne, “ they’ve gone 
a-fishin’, as the wife said.” 

” We’ll go out this way," and Uncle Peter motioned 
Dick to follow him through the folding doors. 

" Then I’ll shut the doors after ye, and come round," 
said Burgoyne. 

" You can do as you like about the doors," returned 
Uncle Peter, " but you needn’t come round. We can 
dispense with your services and with your company, 
Burgoyne, for the rest of the 
day." 

" Oh I And what about the 
wages I’ve lost ? " 

" You haven't lost them. 

It’s ten-fifteen now," said Uncle 
Peter, consulting his watch. 

“ If you turn up at the hangar 
at one-thirty, and put in an 
afternoon’s work, I’ll see to it, 
on one condition, Burgoyne, 
that you don’t lose the morn¬ 
ing —on one condition,” he 
repeated. 

" And what’s that, mister ? ” 

” That I verify the truth¬ 
fulness of your wife’s state¬ 
ment." 

As Uncle Peter and Dick 
strode away they heard the 
doors scrape to and the bolt 

jammed in, to the accompaniment of an angry and forcible 
expletive. They walked silently round the head of the 
harbour. Dick was. disappointed : Uncle Peter was con¬ 
templative. They had both been duped. 

" You don’t think they’re out in one of the gigs ? ’’ said 
Dick, breaking the silence. 

“ I don’t, Dick," returned his uncle. " But we can 
easily ascertain. Any gig that’s gone out within the 
hour will be visible from the headland. There are fisher¬ 
men lounging on the quay; they’ll know if a gig has 
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gone out. Strangers so marked as Mateo and Nathan 
could not be overlooked; seen together they would cause 
a mild sensation." 

" Rather more than a mild sensation, uncle.” 

” Why ? " 

" Because, if seen together, Nathan would be struggling 
with him and not tamely walking beside him." 

" So he would." 

" It’s a fishy fishing tale, uncle. 

" I fear it is." 

Inquiries proved that only one gig had gone out, and 
the three men in her were all well-known fishermen of 
Polperro. Yes ! They had gone to the south’ard, line 
fishing, about an hour ago. No visitors were with them. 
It was too late in the season for visitors. 

Uncle Peter had no wish by direct or eager questioning 
to rouse the inquisitiveness of the men. A tale once set 
agoing would run through the place like wildfire. He 

must proceed cautiously. 
Burgoyne and his wife were 
deceiving them. Nathan was 
near—he felt sure of it. The 
lad must have been removed 
somewhere—hidden for the 
time, and quickly hidden. 

He recalled Burgoyne’s slow 
shuffle over the paving, the 
deliberate double click of the 
latch before he lifted it, the 
delay caused by the woman's 
ready statement—a statement 
instantly invented for the 
occasion, and suggested, doubt¬ 
less, by the sight of the gig, 
and he was persuaded that 
all these things were parts 
of a ruse to throw him and 
Dick off the scent and to 
secure sufficient time to re¬ 
move Nathan to some other 
place quite beyond their ken. 
lie was baffled, but he was 
not defeated. And the way to win was not to noise 
Nathan’s disappearance abroad, and so to warn Mateo, 
who might take him far away, but to proceed strategically, 
and, if possible, to outmanoeuvre him. 

Burgoyne failed to appear at the hangar in the afternoon. 
The following day, Saturday, he turned up at twelve o’clock 
to receive his wages. He said nothing about the lost 
half-day. It was his final appearance at the hangar, and 
no one was sorry to see the last of him. 

On the strength of Burgoyne’s admissions to Uncle 
Peter, the constable who resided in Looe arrested him, 
and, in the evening, in conjunction with the police at Pol- 
perro, searched the house thoroughly. They discovered 
nothing. The woman sul¬ 
lenly repeated the story 
about the gig, and affirmed 
as sullenly that she had not 
seen the two visitors since. 

On the following Wednes¬ 
day, at the police-court ex¬ 
amination, Burgoyne’s tale 
was plausible in its sim¬ 
plicity. Having taken the 
oath, he declared that he 
had walked into Looe on 
the previous Wednesday 
afternoon, after his work at 
the hangar was completed, 
and that he had spent an 
hour there at a certain 
public-house—a declaration 
confirmed by the landlord 
and other witnesses—and 
that then he had started for 
Polperro. In the lane which 
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skirted the meadow where the hangar was being 
built, he saw two people, a foreigner, dark-com¬ 
plexioned and wearing earrings, and Nathan. 

They were walking ahead of him. When he over¬ 
took them, Nathan said, " Good evening, Bur- 
goyne ! ” and he answered him, " Good evening, 
sir ! ” “ This is my friend, Mr. Mafra,” said 
Nathan. And, on that, they chatted familiarly, 
walking on together. Mr. Mafra asked him if he 
could find lodgings for them in Polperro, and he 
offered to accommodate them in his own home. 

When cross-examined as to why he had first told 
Mr. Chirgwin that he had not seen Nathan since 
the Wednesday afternoon, then admitted that he 
had seen both him and Mafra, and that they 
were both at his house, he said that Nathan had 
tipped him the wink to keep the affair a secret. 

Mr. Chirgwin, under a threat, had drawn the secret 
out of him. What threat ? That he would hand him 
over to the police. And, he declared, he was a peace- 

(To be continued.) 
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able man, a respectable man, with one desire 
only—to avoid the indignity of being brought 
before a court of law. 

“ The remedy is open to you,” said Uncle Peter. 
" What's that ? ” he exclaimed. 

"To proceed against me for unlawful detention and 
wrongful prosecution,” answered Uncle Peter, " and 
to claim substantial damages if you can prove it 
" I’ll see," said he. 

His tale was a tissue of lies ; but, unfortunately, 
there was no opposing evidence to rend the tissue 
and to reveal the reality behind it. He was dis¬ 
charged. 

That same evening, while Uncle Peter was brood¬ 
ing over the result, and Mrs. Holcombe and Dick 
were bemoaning the fact that a whole week had 
gone by and Nathan was still missing, a cablegram 
arrived from Monte Video. Mrs. Holcombe opened 
it, and Uncle Peter and Dick drew near, and they all read : 
" Chartered home.— Ned.” 


Sword-hilts of the British Army. 

By V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 

(See also illustrations on pages 434, 435.) 


F AMOUS as the sword will ever be in legend and in history, 
the wonderful improvement that the firearm has 
undergone in the last century has made the ” white 
arm ”—regarded as an effective weapon for offence 
and defence—a thing of the 
past. Chemistry has 
triumphed over the art of 
Toledo and Solingen, and the 
swordsman has been forced 
to give place to the scientist. 

From time immemorial the 
sword has been the favourite 
and most attractive of 
weapons, and, as the centuries 
have rolled on, has been deve¬ 
loped and improved to suit 
the needs of the various 
periods in which it has played 
so prominent a part. 

Viewed as a weapon for offence, it has 
two uses—for cutting and for thrusting. 

Civilisation has always favoured the point; 
savage races always prefer to use the 
edge. Experience has proved that a 
thrust is always more likely to cause a fatal 
wound than is a cut—the former finds its 
mark in the trunk of the body, the latter is more easily guarded 
and can be taken on the side or the limbs. 

Caesar's legions used their short stabbing swords with deadly 
effect against the cutting swords of the Gauls and Britons, but 
from the days of the Crusaders to the middle of the sixteenth 
century', the use of the edge was advocated. With the abolition 
of body armour, the point again came into favour, and straight 
swords have since been the rule for infantry work. Curved 
sabres held their own in the mounted branches up to a feu- 
years ago, but at the present day the straight sword is univers 1 
in the British Army'. 

The infantry blade is about two feet eight inches long ; that used 
by the cavalry nearly three inches longer. While the mounted 
men all carry swords, and have used them to effect in most 
cavalry engagements of the recent war, in the infantry this 
weapon is carried only by the officers nowadays. 

Officers provide their own swords, and, although a standard 
pattern blade, hilt, and scabbard are laid down, the engraving 
on the steel is allowed to vary, or it may be absent altogether. 
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The hilts, however, are not all alike. The improvement in the 
sword can be traced throughout the ages in the guard. The 
Greeks and Romans had no guard, the heavy sword of the 
armoured knights had a plain cross piece, which developed into 
the basket hilt of the rapier, and this gradually was improved 
into the curved shield which covers the whole of the knuckles. 

The Guards Brigade have an open pierced guard, with their 
regimental crest pierced in the design. The illustration shorn 
the grenade of the Grenadier Guards. Rifle regiments carry a 
similar design, with the distinctive badge of the greenjacket— 
a slung bugle and crown incorporated therein. Royal Engineers 
and infantry of the line have a much heavier and solid guard 
marked simply with the royal cypher, while that of the Artillery 
is open and quite plain. 

The claymore of the Highland regiments is well known 
with its basket hilt, tassels, and lining of red cloth. On active 
service this cumbrous hilt is removed, and a plain steel cross¬ 
piece left. This simple form is really that of the old claymore, 
the big guard being an innovation of the eighteenth century. 

The long blade of the cavalry sword necessitates a longer 
grip. The peculiar shape of this grip can be seen in the 
illustration, and is quite characteristic of this arm. 

All the above hilts are in 
bright, polished steel. The hilt 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
is gilt; field-marshals and general 
officers wear an ornamental 
scimitar with a " Mameluke" 
hilt of ivory and gilt, their bad re 
(either crossed batons or crossed 
sword and baton) being engraved 
on the cross-piece. 

Every sword has a sword-knot 
attached. As a rule, this is a 
leather strap with both ends 
fastened into a single aeon; 
When on parade the knot s 
carried neatly coiled round the 
hilt by dismounted officers, while 
mounted officers have it hanger 
loose. For service, the thone 
hangs loose, and is twisted round 
the wrist. The illustrations she™ 
the hilts without the knot at¬ 
tached. 
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Exciting Finishes in Cricket Matches. 


Some Incidents from my Notebooks. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 


W HEN I consider the large number of first-class 
matches which take place in a season, I cannot 
help being a little astonished at so few of them 
providing the sort of finish which keeps spectators 
and players alike strung up to the highest pitch of excite¬ 
ment as the last hope of the side proceeds to the wickets. 
It is true that even a substantial victory may have had its 
moments of interest when some incident, such as a brilliant 
catch, or, perchance, one missed, has proved the turning- 
point, but the responsibility for actually deciding the 
match by the last batsman is infrequent. When that 
desirable event—at any rate, from the spectators’ point of 
view—does arrive, it is a moot point whether the odds lie 
■with the " out ” or the “ in ” side. Having regard to the 
great part which nerve plays in such a situation, I should 
be more inclined to favour the 
chances of the " out ” side. 

Presumably at this point the 
bowlers are, one might say, on the 
spot, whilst the batsman, who has 
throughout been anxiously watching 
the departure of each succeeding 
member of his side, is handicapped 
by the thought that, as the sole 
remaining hope, he must take no 
risks. And that is frequently the 
cause of disaster. As a general rule, 
the last batsman on a county side 
is a player who takes life as a bats¬ 
man in a very light-hearted fashion; 
content more in trying to hit the 
ball over the ropes than in keeping 
liis end up. A man of such kidney 
is more likely, when it comes to a 
tight pinch, to succeed by playing 
his own game than by adopting a 
method foreign to liis nature. 

The best illustration of this that 
I can recollect happened in a match in which I had the 
extreme good fortune to take a part. Gloucestersliire 
were playing Yorkshire at Bristol in the season of 1906. 
Yorkshire were at that time running neck and neck with 
Kent for top honours in the County Championship. When 
they came to Bristol, it wanted but another week to the 
close of the county season. In the opening innings there 
was nothing of a sensational nature on either side, the 
margin being five runs in our favour. As a result of our 
second effort, we could do no better than to set Yorkshire 
two hundred and thirty-four to make. As the wicket was 
a. good one, there seemed every cliance that they would 
get the runs. It was certainly not a formidable total for a 
champion side to face. 


But here cricket's greatest charm—its glorious un¬ 
certainty—crept in. The game fluctuated in most interest¬ 
ing fashion. At the fall of their second wicket, with under 
thirty runs on the board, we were placed for the moment, 
if hot on top—at least in a position of hope. When three 
more wickets went down, and amongst them the formidable 
and evergreen George Hirst—and with the score only one 
hundred and nineteen—our chances became a real one. 
And then came a fine stand for the sixth wicket, which at 
that time appeared to place the match at the mercy of the 
" Tykes.” They needed but forty-nine runs for victory and 
had four wickets in hand. Thirty-eight of these had been 
obtained when the last man’s turn came to face the music. 
And it was not a particularly pleasant situation to face. 
At any time it would have been a sufficient tax on the 
nerves of most people. But this was 
no ordinary time, for the actual des¬ 
tination of the championship rested 
on him. Elis partner had been bat¬ 
ting for some time—and, moreover, 
batting with confidence. So much 
so that he had himself put together 
nine of the much-wanted number. 

And then with two runs to make 
the last man was left to the pros¬ 
pect of a whole over. He huddled 
himself over the stumps, leaving 
scarcely a glimpse of tne wickets 
to be seen by the bowler. He 
survived an appeal for leg-before¬ 
wicket from the first ball—the 
second one, which was wide and 
fast on the legside, he allowed to go 
by without any real effort being 
made to score—and the third he 
lunged forward at—missed it—and 
was out—lbw. It was only by a 
great effort that the wicket-keeper 
just stopped the second ball from going for four byes. If 
the batsman had played his usual game and hit at that 
ball, even if he had not succeeded in touching it, he would 
in all probability—being left-handed-—have so impeded the 
wicket-keeper’s sight of the ball—as left-handers have a 
peculiar habit of so doing—that that individual might not 
have been able to reach it—and the championship once 
more would have remained in Northern keeping. As it 
was, Kent, for the first time in her career, won the 
championship. 

Taking the average throughout an ordinary season, any 
total over three hundred and fifty in the first innings is a 
comfortable score with which to attack one’s opponents. 
Four hundred and fifty, if the runs be obtained at a good 
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rate, one might look upon as a winning score—at any rate, 
one which, unless no abrupt change of climatic conditions 
occurs, would ensure a side from defeat. And yet there is on 
record an occasion when a county scored five hundred and 
ninety-seven in their first innings, and yet lost the match 
by nine wickets. Just think of it—nearly six hundred 
runs—and under three-day match conditions. Under 
Australian conditions of playing out matches to a finish, 
this would 
not have 
been — al¬ 
though un- 
u su a 1—s o 
very much 
out of the 
way. But 
not being 
able to draw 
the match 
after com¬ 
piling such 
a colossal 
total seems 
scarcely be¬ 
lievable. It 
was Essex 
who put to¬ 
gether that 
huge score, 
and Derby¬ 
shire who 
pulled the 
match out 
of the fire. 

The ground 
upon which 

this match was played—Chesterfield—is a very small 
enclosure. It is this ground which holds the world’s 
record partnership for a first wicket stand, namely, that 
of the partnership of the famous Yorkshire pair—Brown 
and Tunnicliffe—which produced five hundred and fifty-four 
runs. — 

In this Essex and Derbyshire match with its prodigious 
totals, P. Perrin—than whom there were in that year (190.;) 
few finer batsmen—going in first wicket down, carried his 
bat through the innings for three hundred and forty-three 
runs. And yet only to lose the match. The tragedy of it! 
Despite this colossal total of five hundred and ninety-seven, 
Essex only led on that first innings by forty-nine runs. And 
then, as if exhausted by their great first effort, collapsed like 
a pricked bubble in their second attempt. All out for 
ninety-seven—a mere difference of five hundred. It was 
due to the efforts of a lusty and dusky young native of 
the West Indies—one Olivierre—who scored in the match 
three hundred and twenty-one runs for once out, that the 
most unexpected victory of Derbyshire was achieved. 

I am always hoping that some day it may be my good 
fortune to witness some such similar match. It is the sort 
of game one dreams of but seldom sees. 

With so much dependent on the result, matches of any 
international character rarely fail to hold the attention 
of the public from start to finish. Even a bout of stone¬ 
walling is endured wtli a stoicism not always in evidence 
in an ordinary county fixture. To many, it is the result 
which matters and to which their attention is mainly 
fixed—not the manner in which that result is acliieved. 
Test Matches, viewed through the cricket connoisseur’s 
spectacles, are more often a disappointment than otherwise. 
So many players taking part seem weighed down by the 
importance of the match, and, as a result, are rather more 
cautious in their methods than even so great an occasion 
demands. It seems to take them so much longer to find 
their feet. This, of course, does not make for attractive 
cricket, although it is possible to play attractive, and at the 
same time safe, cricket. As examples of this, one can point 
to those two batsmen who have delighted so many of us in 
test matches—Jack Hobbs and Johnny Tvldesley. 


When the Fates so will it that the margin dividing the 
contesting teams in a Test Match is to be a narrow one, the 
excitement is almost sickening in its intensity. Many 
strange scenes may be witnessed on such an occasion 
I myself have seen the most stolid-looking of elderly gentle¬ 
men destroy in one moment the work and art of the best 
West-end hatter. And sometimes the hat is not their 
own property. For instance, at the finish of the last Test 
Match in 1902 at the Oval, a mistake of this sort did occur 
to a friend of mine. He was sitting next to two old gentle 
men whom the happenings of the match had worked up 
to an excitability almost bordering on frenzy. The one 
next to him was perhaps the more excited of the two 
When Rhodes had made the winning hit and was scamper 
ing through the usual enthusiastic Oval crowd which see ire 
to congregate at the pavilion steps almost before the Iasi 
ball is bowled—this old gentleman turned to his right 
—shouted " My word, Jim—I’ll never forget tins ! ”—and 
then brought his hand down smartly on the immaculate 
top-hat that caught his distorted vision. Unfortunatelv 
for my friend—Jim was on the left. 

Now, this same match was the most exciting game that 
I have ever seen. Unfortunately the rubber had already 
been lost at Manchester—to which match I will presently 
refer—so that it lacked the added interest of a Test Match 
in which the rubber was at stake. Even then it would be 
impossible to imagine people being wrought up to a higher 
pitch of excitement. The tale has been told many times 
but it will bear repetition. And one must bear in mind 
that a large majority of present " B.O.P.” readers had not 
seen the light of day then. 

The Australians batted first on a good wicket—staved 
in the whole day for a score of three hundred and twenty 
four—and, rain coming that night, the rest of the game was 
fought out on a damaged wicket. England's chance was 
therefore not conducive to optimism when the match was 
resumed the following morning. It was thought that we 
should have all our work cut out to save the follow. And 
so it proved—although at the end we had to thank Clen: 
Hill, one of the world’s greatest outfielders—for assisting 

us by missini. 
Lockwood. Tc 
have batted agair 
on that wicket the 
same day would 
in all probabihh 
have meant cei 
tain defeat. For 
during the rc 
mainder of the 
afternoon on thai 
second day thi 
Australians wen 
always in ditfi 
culties, and i 
took them nearh 
three hours ft 
obtain one hue 
dred and fourteei 
runs, and that a 
the expense o: 
eight wickets 
Even then, unlesc 
the wicket rolled 
out well on th' 
final momins 
they held whs 
“ They saw the ball held by him.” looked like ai 

overwhelming 

advantage. 

Any hopes as to the well-being of the pitch was waslic 
out for us by a heavy storm in the night. The effects o 
this downpour were quickly manifest by the abrupt endiru 
of Australia’s innings—and the speedy dismissal of Enc 
land’s first five batsmen. England had two hundred an. 
sixty-three runs to get, and after four wickets had fallr 
for sixteen runs and half the side were out for forty-eigh 1 



“ Brought bis hand down smartly on the 
immaculate top-hat.” 


/ 
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it can well be imagined that the luncheon interval was not 
' the cheery ceremonial it usually is. I have met many folk 
■who left the Oval at the interval and, thinking that the 
match was as good as over, did not trouble to return. 

: And if one is to accept as true everything that these 
" usually reliable people assert—which in this case is “ that 
• they have been kicking themselves ever since for not 
:remaining”—then, apart from the war, it is not difficult 
-to assign the proper reasons for the great shortage of 
; material which has ruled of late in the leather world. 

The play after the luncheon interval took unto itself a 
:more even aspect. The left-hander, Saunders, who had 
i bowled with such effect in the morning, was knocked off his 
'. length, and by the aid of useful partnerships the score crept 
£ along until, instead of a hopeless defeat, folk began to con¬ 
sider whether, after all, there wasn’t just a chance of our 
: pulling the match off. And for the last fifty runs of the 
: game it was played to a crowd of such excited mortals as 
could never before have gathered together to watch what 
: has been described as " the dignified game of cricket." 
It was a crescendo of excitement. And yet, when the ad¬ 
vantage of our opponents was whittled down to but fifteen 
: runs and with two wickets to fall, you might have heard 
the proverbial pin drop as the bowler -commenced to 
: deliver his attack. 

Would those fifteen runs ever come ? It appeared not, 

: when it was seen that, with that number still required, 
Lilley had hit the ball in the air in the direction of 
the Australian skipper, Joe Darling. I can remember 
the abrupt cutting short of 
the applause which marked 
the making of the stroke 
—for it was a hard hit, and 
Darling was standing very 
deep at mid-off—when it 
was seen and realised that 
it was almost a certainty to 
be held. I can see the faces 
of the spectators—standing 
up on that grand-stand 
adjacent to the balcony of 
the dressing-room—and I 
would give something, even 
now, to know the inner 
thoughts of their minds at 


that dread moment. Were‘they wishing for the usual hale 
and hearty Australian skipper to be suddenly seized with 
a fit, or, as they saw the ball cleverly held by him—were 
they silently calling for the instantaneous dismemberment 
of poor Lilley—England's cleverest keeper of wickets ? 

The moment was fraught with so much excitement that 
one might almost have found some excuse for them if 
they had been guilty of harbouring such evil, intentions. 
And now Rhodes alone remained to assist Hirst in his 
onerous task—Rhodes, fated to become in future years one 
of England’s first pair of batsmen. At this period he was 
played solely on account of his bowling, although, even then, 
he was a batsman whom many counties, not so rich in 
batting talent as were the Yorkshire of those days, would 
have been satisfied to have included on their side for the 
sake of his batsmanship alone. 

With Lilley and Hirst together, our hopes were at the 
highest—but as Rhodes proceeded to the wickets they had 
6unk—sunk almost to their previous abysmal depths; for 
with victory almost in our grasp it seemed now destined to 
be snatched from us. But Hirst, unperturbed by the 
occasion and with full confidence in his partner, declined 
to be lured into any rash, if heroic, idea of finishing off the 
match by the aid of a risky boundary or two—contenting 
himself with occasional singles. In one awful moment it 
seemed as if his confidence in his partner had been, after 
all, misplaced. Rhodes snicked a ball to Armstrong in the 
slips which that’ player of long limb first juggled with and 
then allowed to escape. The great sigh of relief which 

came from the thousands of 
spectators (when they saw it 
had been missed) could be 
likened to that which is only 
to be expected from the in¬ 
different passenger who has 
been, tempted to indulge in 
a steamboat jaunt on a 
choppy sea. 

However, all’s well that 
ends well, and Hirst, making 
the game a tie, left Rhodes 
to make the winning hit,'and 
so ended the most glorious 
and exciting Test Match of 
the last twenty years. 



Did You Ever? 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


D O you know a First Eleven that has never lost a match. 
As the season went victoriously through— 

That has practised punctuality, and never had to 
scratch 

Through the chicken-pox, the measles, or the " flu " ? 

Did you ever know a Captain who avoided all abuse. 

Who could silence any murmurer with tact— 

Who could never put a fieldsman where he wasn’t any use, 
And who always got the Order quite exact ? 

Did you ever know a batsman who was always on the job, 
And who couldn’t lose his temper or his nerve— 

One who never missed a yorker, and who never spooned a lob 
Or forgot to make allowance for a swerve ? 

Whose foot was always steady, and whose bat was always 
straight. 

Whose strokes were always accurate and strong— 

And who honestly preferred to start his innings rather late, 
When the wicket and the light were going wrong ? 

Did you ever know a bowler who could always keep his length, 
And drop them on the stipulated place— 

Who never spoilt his average and overtaxed his strength 
By sacrificing everything to pace ? 

Who never minded catches being buttered by a friend, 

Or heeded when the crowd began to scoff— 

Who never wished to goodness he was on the other end, 

Or grumbled when the Captain took him off ? 


Did yon ever know a fieldsman who was never half asleep 
Through lounging with his hands upon his hips— 

Who would always save the boundary when fielding ” in 
the deep," 

And would never miss a hot 'un in the slips ? 

One who never dropped a " sitter" which was absolutely 
dead. 

And who, even had he done so, would refrain 
From hurling it with fury at the bowler’s luckless head, 
While the wicket-keeper waved for it in vain ? 

Did you ever know an umpire who was never caught astray. 

But would give the right decision off the reel— 

One who signalled all the extras in a systematic way, 

And sat upon each frivolous appeal ? 

Did you ever know a scorer who has never had to rub— 
Whose arithmetic has never been to blame ? 

Taking one thing with another, did you ever know a Club 
Which was absolutely perfect at the game ? 

Only once in my experience, which isn’t very brief. 

Have I played against so terrible a team. 

They were beating us by centuries, when, much to my relief, 
I awakened—and behold, it was a dream 1 
All the players I have met with had some failings I could quiz, 
(I have one or two myself, the fellows say)— 

And that’s what makes me confident that Cricket, as it is. 

Is the finest game an Englishman can play 1 
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Public School 
Missions. 

What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

XXI.—Birmingham Street Children’s 
Union. 

Repton Club premises, Birmingham. _ 



T HE capital of the Midlands is not only notable for 
its world-wide trade, and for its model municipal 
government, but also for the fact that four Public 
Schools take a vital interest in its rising genera¬ 
tion, and especially in that large part of it which can least 
help itself—the " Brigade of No Advantage.” Repton runs 
a club in connection with the famous Oxford House, 
Bethnal Green. Rugby has also a famous Club and Mission 
in London, the work of which has already been described 
in the " B.O.P.” Trent College has a Mission which I shall 
describe separately; but each of these three schools, with 
Bromsgrove School, gives its name, 
its gifts, and its service to a club 
under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Street Children’s Union. This being 
so, it seemed best to describe the 
operations of this excellent Union, 
in the hope that some other Public 
School—for there are still a lew 
which have no special Home Mission 
work in hand—-might join the 
quartette. 

As I write, I have before me on my 
study table the "Union Magazine," 
and as I turn over its pages I come 
across these words : "la a few years 
the burden of running this old 
country and our Empire will fall upon 
the boys in the clubs and others like 
them. They will have a great re¬ 
sponsibility, and on them it will 
depend whether our country will be 
a better or a worse place to live 
in. . . . It is the duty of the nation 
to give to them, as to others, the 
opportunity of understanding and 
taking their share in running the 
country, in governing it.” 

If this is true—and who will say 
that it is not ?—how important it is 
that by every means evil influences 
should be minimised and good in¬ 
fluences increased ; and that not only 
should temptation be removed from the path of lads and 
girls in humble circumstances, and with few social advan¬ 
tages, but that they should have implanted within them 
the principles of resistance, those ideals and deep truths 
which are a match even for adverse circumstances and 
evil environment. 

It is to this end that the Birmingham Street Children’s 
Union was started. It aims to help the large class of boys 
and girls whose occupations and bad home conditions 
cause them to spend most of their time upon the streets— 
children who too often grow up not only to swell the ranks 


of the unemployed but of the unemployable—those humas 
derelicts who drift helplessly upon the surface of civilisation 
useless themselves and a source of extreme danger to the 
ship of state. 

The main work of the Union is to supply club-rooms, and 
to form clubs which will attract these street children, and 
in which they can meet and be influenced by men and 
women of strong character and Christian sympathies. 
These clubs are about sixty in number, each with a member¬ 
ship of thirty; and to each a number of helpers—neve 
less than five or six—give their special attention. The 
Head Missioner is the Rev. G. B. Code 
to whom I am greatly indebted for the 
information contained in this paper 
That is a general statement. As 
a matter of fact, the four Public 
School Clubs have a much larger 
membership, and Rugby and Broms¬ 
grove. being close at hand, give race 
active personal support—a degree o.‘ 
activity somewhat denied to Trent 
and Repton. Nevertheless, the Old 
Reptonians who direct matters are 
splendid fellows, really keen, and pur 
in a lot of work; and both the 
Repton and the Bromsgrove club 
premises have lately been greatl" 
enlarged and improved. 

The Head of the Rugby Club a 
Mr. G. T. Piggott; of the Reptou 
Club, Mr. E. Jackson; of the Trent 
College Club, Mr. A. J. Smith; and 
of the Bromsgrove Club, Mr. J. D 
I’Anson. The clubs are all sente 
clubs, for boys over fourteen; and 
like all the other senior clubs of the 
city, are recruited from junior clubs 
whose members must be ten or up¬ 
wards. The Union thus can be is 
the closest touch with a boy, from 
his tenth birthday, until his younr 
manhood. In fact, so attached du 
boys become to the club and all s 
means, that quite frequently they become sharers in the 
responsibility of its management; or, oftener still, become 
invaluable assistants in connection with the junior 
clubs. 

Really, each senior has a junior club, just as most Public 
Schools have one or more preparatory schools unofficially 
connected with them, and it is a common practice for the 
seniors to invite the juniors to tea, a plan for the cultivation 
of mutual interest which works very well. 

Each oi the four Public School Clubs has its committee 
consisting of the Head and five boys, this committee being 



Rev. G. B. Code, 

(Head Missioner, Birmingham Street Children's Union.) 
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la the Seaior Camp. 

Boys from Rugby Club and Rugby School enjoy a joint outing. 


jointly responsible for the discipline and general manage¬ 
ment ; and, as in most walks of life, as well as in the larger 
realm of politics, this large measure of self-government has 
had the happiest results, producing a healthy sense of 
personal responsibility and a loyalty that is invaluable as 
an aid to character building. 

There is also a central government, as well as what the 
Americans would call the different " federal assemblies,” 
and there again the idea of letting the boys have a big 
share in their own management is seen at its best. This 
Senior Clubs Council consists of the Head of each club, a 
boy chosen by the Head, and another boy chosen by the 
club. This Council meets weekly and, with the Head 
Missioner, the Rev. G. B. Code, has the power to legislate 
on any matter affecting the senior clubs. It is their 
parliament, and membership of it is regarded as the pinnacle 
of a boy’s ambition. 

The War has meant that 
many helpers and a very great 
number of boys have been 
away ; ay, and it means also 
that very many will never 
return. The roll of honour is 
a lengthy one. But it is an 
inspiration to the younger 
lads whose time has not 
come—let us hope it never 
will—and in spite of in¬ 
creased difficulties, the present 
success of the clubs is a 
matter for congratulation. 

But with upwards of four 
hundred old and present 
members in the forces of 
the King, it has been difficult, 
until more recently, to keep 
things up to their usual 
standard of efficiency—and 
with such splendid leaders as, 
say, those fine old Reptonians, 

Mr. J. N. Miller and Mr. G. 

G. Wilson, themselves at the 
Front, the question of over¬ 
sight has often been a burn¬ 
ing one. 

To show how affectionately 
the younger lads regarded 
those who went to fight their 
country’s battles, I am in¬ 
formed that the stay-at-home 


members of the clubs subscribed to a fund 
last Christmas so that two hundred presents 
might be sent to the lads in the army, and 
especially to those who were actually in the 
trenches. 

The recreations of the clubs are very many, 
and some are quite unofficial and cannot be 
enumerated. But there are great inter-club 
billiard matches and boxing competitions. 
There is also a Football Challenge Cup and 
a series of three " Bisley ” competitions in 
shooting each year. 

Ne one needs to be told that work in 
Birmingham is hard and plentiful to-day 
Out-of-works are unknown. But the " no 
holiday ’’ regulation never did apply to grow¬ 
ing lads, and the camps arranged by the clubs 
have been as well patronised and more eagerly 
enjoyed than ever. Moreover, the camp lire 
is an education in itself—an invaluable piece 
of experience and training. 

The idea of self-government is even more 
fully developed in camp than in quarters. 
This is easily understood, for the camp is 
isolated—a sort of little kingdom by itself, 
an island community making its own laws 
and arranging its own affairs and punishing 
its own offenders. 

Each tent is in charge of a boy, and these Tent Monitors, 
and six Magistrates, are under the supervision of three 
Prefects. The government of the camp is thus almost 
entirely in the hands of the boys, and they only in the 
last resort “ appeal to Cresar.” Any ordinary breach ol 
discipline is tried by the Magistrates, and their decision 
is always accepted as final. 

The greatest day of the club year is when it visits the 
school, and is entertained by the boys. Mr. Code visits 
the four schools as often as possible, and keeps the members 
interested in their various Missions, and boys from the 
schools visit the clubs. 

And lastly, yet firstly, the Union stands upon a definite 
religious basis, and believes that only so can its great and 
beneficent ends be attained. It is the aim of each club 



In the Gym. at the Rufby Club. 
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to attach each boy to the religious denomination to which 
he nominally belongs, but many clubs arrange services 
or Bible Classes of their own, and it cannot be doubted 
that these have been, and continue to be, the best means 
of discipline. 

All honour, then, to Rugby, Rcpton, Trent, and Broms- 
grove, for aiding in so practical a manner this splendid 
work; and if there should be a fifth school, looking lor a 
real "place in the sun,” it might be found among the 
munition workers of smoky Birmingham. 


XXII.—Trent College Mission. 

B EAUTIFUL for situation, Trent College does not 
forget that great benefits demand greater bene¬ 
factions, that privilege should be the handmaid 
of service, and that those who are blest must 
bless others. Not all 
Derbyshire is beautiful. 

The Peak is not all the 
county, and the getting of 
coal never beautifies a 
landscape, and though 
Heanor, when it was a 
rural village—not so long 
ago—was quite a charming 
spot, now that it is coal- 
grimed and populous, its 
attractiveness has fled. 

But Heanor, the great 
and growing colliery dis¬ 
trict of Derbyshire, has 
one great saving virtue— 
its care for and interest 
in its children. Its Sunday- 
Schools used to be the 
pride of the Midlands; 
and though much smaller 
than the town of Derby', it 
almost rivalled it in its 
splendid Sunday School 
processions, and beat it 
in the proportion of 
scholars to population and the universal interest mani¬ 
fested in Sunday School work; and although there 
has been a tendency of late y'ears for Sunday Schools 
to decline, Heanor still keeps a proud position in this 
respect. 

Undoubtedly much of this spirit pervading the colliery 
district is due to the Wright family, which has been a great 
power for good in the neighbourhood; and it so happened, 
in the order of Providence, that Mr. Francis Wright was 
not only one of the originators and proprietors of the Great 
Butterley Coal and Iron Company, but also one of the 
founders of Trent College. What, then, could be more 
fitting than that College and colliery town should be drawn 
together and held in bonds of real sympathy and help¬ 
fulness ? 

Mr. Francis Wright’s son was the Rev. Prebendary- 
Henry Wright, so long widely known as the Honorary- 


Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, and as (he 
patronage of the living of Heanor Parish was vested in the 
Wright family-, it may be judged how great an interest 
this distinguished man took in everything that concerned 
the spiritual welfare of this rapidly growing industry 
district. 

The present Vicar of Taunton, Canon Corfield, an old 
Trent College boy, was formerly Rector of Heanor, ant 
it was in his time that the Mission was founded on tht 
suggestion of the Rev. J. S. Tucker. But long befor 
this definite step had been taken, the school had shown 
a great and growing interest in the colliery lads of Heanor. 
had paid periodical visits to the collieries and iron foundries, 
had invited the Sunday School scholars to go to the College 
for cricket matches and sports, and had returned the visit 
on the occasions of the Sunday School processions. This 
was all to the good, and formed a solid basis of sympatheti 
interest on which to build the fine superstructure wind 

stands to-day-, in the 
shape of a " real, live ” 
Mission. 

Canon Corfield informs 
me that without the help 
of the Collegers, the great 
church and parish of Lang¬ 
ley Mills would never have 
been founded. Now. so 
rapid has been its growth 
that the parish, under the 
present rector, the Res. 
Ashley T. Corfield—an¬ 
other Old Trident—has 
been divided into two, 
and Trent boys, past anc 
present, are trying to builc 
another Mission Room,anc 
to establish another church 
for Heanor. 

The school has taken a 
special interest in tbi 
Church Lads’ Brigade anti 
the Scouts, and also in the 
eight Young Men s insti¬ 
tutes which have been 
such a boon to Heanor, but which, like many similar insti 
tutions, have been honourably depleted for the Great Wa: 
In fact, scores of soldier lads, back from fighting then 
country's battles, owe their inspiration and their best hope 
to the Trent Mission, and though the high tone and fin. 
training of the great school has produced many a gallao: 
fellow to uphold the credit of England, at home and abroad 
nowhere have Trent boys shown a finer spirit than in then 
generous support of their School Mission at Heanor, and 
the people of Heanor ate not slow to acknowledge it. 

In addition to this fine piece of work, we have ahead; 
seen that Trent runs a prosperous boys’ club in Binning 
ham, and the Rev. J. S. Tucker, the Head Master o 
Trent College, also tells me the interesting news that 
Trent boy-s send a Barnardo boy to Canada every- year, i 
definite piece of "Good Samaritanship" worthy of wide 
imitation. 



Trent College Boys and Club Boys in Camp. 


Folk we Know. 


M R. Takc-things-heavily looks into the night— 

Says the stars seem very small ; scarcely any light ! 

Mr. Laugh-at-Ups-and-Downs answers, jesting, gay, 
" Stars are better than the gloom : dawn’s not far away I ” 

Mr. Takc-things-heavily finds his last week’s pack— 

With the cares a week ahead : sets them on his back ! 


Mr. Laugh-at-Ups-and-Downs puts his daily load 
Shoulder-high—and gaily sings, stepping down the road I 

Mr. Takc-things-heavily grumbles, burden-bent : 

Mr, Laugh-at-Ups-and-Downs does his best—content I 

Mr. Take-things-heavily old and worn appears : 

Mr. Laugh-at-Ups-and-Downs—keeps his youth for years! 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” 


FIELD CLUB 


himself, " Now, there ought to be a nest here, even if there 
isn't 1 " In a general way, however, the proper plan is to select 
a suitable hedgerow or clump of bushes and to go through it 
thoroughly, “ leaf by leaf," as I once heard a young collector 
say. 

There are several birds that build their nests out in the open 
amongst the grass and the clover and so forth. These ground- 
builders include, for .instance, the wood-lark, sky lark, and 
meadow pipit. Their nests are cunningly concealed, and, in 
addition to that, the sittin g bird adopts a clever trick to put the 
searcher off the track. On being disturbed, the bird does not 
fly up directly off the nest. Instead, the bird runs some little 
distance through the grass before rising on the wing, and even 
though the searcher has carefully noted the place from 
which the bird rose, he is, likely enough, unable to find the 
nest. 

Our illustration shows a plan that is sometimes successfully 
adopted. 

Two boys work together. They are provided with a long, 
ight rope, one end of which is held by each. Separating from 
each other as far as the length of the rope will permit, they 
then close in a little till the rope is resting upon the ground. 
In that position they start to walk across the field, dragging 
the rope between them. 

At some point or other of their 
progress the moving rope may 
pass over a bird that is sitting 
upon its nest, What happens ? 

Startled by the advent of the 
rope, the bird instantly rises. 

Fixing his eyes upon the spot 
from which the bird has flown 
up, each boy at once drops the 
rope, and commences to walk 
along its length until he comes, 
to the nest. 

In climbing trees you will find 
that a rope is often of much 
assistance. For that purpose, 
though, the rope should be a 
good stout one. Be careful 
never to use a rope that has 
become worn and frayed. 

As regards the number of 
specimens to be taken, I would 
say to most boys take no more 
than is absolutely necessary for 
your collection and for the 
purposes of legitimate exchange. 

If, however, the collecting is 
being done for some definite 
scientific purpose, as for adding 
to the contents of a museum, 
then it is the custom of the best 
collectors nowadays to preserve 
the eggs in clutches, that is to 
say, to take and to preserve the 
entire sitting of eggs that the 
bird lays in the nest. One of 
our B.O.F.C. golden rules, however, is that we must scrupulously 
avoid all needless destruction, 

The collecting of birds' nests I by no means advocate. It 
entails a good deal of hardship on the parent birds, which have 
to build anew their wonderful little homes. And, as a rule, 
the nests of birds are by no means easy to preserve in a presentable 
condition, though, one of these days, I will tell you how, when 
necessary, it is best to be done. From a purely scientific point 
of view, the collecting of nests is as important as is the taking 
of the eggs. But in the ordinary way and for our Field Club 
sufficient purposes, I estimate the collecting of birds’ nests 
as being a profitless and ill-advised practice. Do not 
follow it. 

Just as a big game hunter takes pride only in the trophies 
th it have been won by his own gun, and values much more 
lightly those obtained by exchange, so the cgg-collector finds 
chief pleasure in possession of eggs that he himself has taken 
from the nest. Always remember that the true naturalist 
Cgg-collector is not a nest robber. He does not prowl the country 
taking all the birds' eggs he can find simply for the sake of 
getting something for nothing. As you become skilled at 
discovering nests, there will be many of them, the contents 
of which you will leave intact because you already have speci¬ 
mens of these particular eggs in your collection. And when 
you so leave a nest, do not tell others that it is there, un¬ 
less your confidants be B.O.F.C.-ites like yourself, and so 
pledged faithfully to the protection of all and sundry of God's 
creature?. 


\ BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. f 

I IX. THE BEDSTRAW HAWK; f 
I X. THE SPURGE HAWK. | 

The Bedstraw Hawk much resembles the Spurge Haw kin shape 
and size, and while it is by no means common, it is not nearly 
so rare as is the latter insect. Now and again it is found in 
quite considerable numbers, and in the year 1888 there was 
a positive prevalence of the moth in many parts of England 
During some years hardly a single specimen is seen, much less 
captured. 

Olive-brown in colour, the fore wings are marked obliquely by 
a creamy-white stripe, and the outer edges are greyish. The 
hind wings are creamy-white with a tinge of pink, black at the 
base, and with a black band enclosing a patch of pinkish-red 
Head and thorax olive-brown. The stout, sharp-pointed body is 
brown with interrupted bands of black and white. 

In June or July the eggs are laid, the food-plants being bed- 
straw, rosebay, and fuchsia. The caterpillaris to be found during 
the autumn till October, and it is a very handsome creature. 

Full grown it varies in colour 
from greenish-olive to reddish- 
brown, or even black. On its 
back are yellowish spots edged 
with black. It is to be lookeJ 
tor in Augustand September, the 
most likely hunting-ground for it 
being amongst bedstraw plains 
growing on sand-hills near to the 
coast. It is more seldom en¬ 
countered far inland. 

Surmise has it that many larvre 
and pupae of the Bedstraw Hawk 
are lulled by cold, to which they 
seem to be very susceptible. For 
that reason caterpillars in confine¬ 
ment should be kept in a warm 
place and their pupation forced, 
though not too rapidly. 

The caterpillar burrow's under¬ 
ground in light and sandy soil, 
and there constructs a frail cell 
In this the winter is passed, and 
the perfect insect appears in June 
andcontinues until August. The 
chrysalis is reddish-brown with 
dark markings, and the case is 
fairly smooth, though not shiny. 

Some observers declare that ihe 
periods when w e have plenty of 
Bedstraw Hawk-Moths arc in¬ 
variably in years when the 
summer is cold and rainy', and 
they believe that the ntoths are 
immigrants from abroad, arrived 
in search of a more congenial 
climate. It is now thirty years since the beautiful Bedstrau 
Hawk was with us in welcome numbers, and collectors should be 
ready to give the insects an effective greeting when they tardily 
do come. In cabinets and cases they will then permanent)' 
remain in this country. 

The Spurge Hawk. 

It is to be regretted that this beautiful insect is one of the 
rarities of the hawk-moth w’orld, it being very seldom found 
in this country'. Time and again, when it has been reported 
that a Spurge Hawk has been captured, the f ict has been quickie 
made apparent that the hoped-for piize was in reality a specimen 
ot the Bedstraw Hawk. Probably the perfect insect lias only 
twice been captured in Great Britain, and specimens that haw 
been reared from caterpillars have been sold by auction for 3- 
much as six guineas and more apiece. The monetary valued 
the Spurge Hawk, therefore, will be apparent. 

The eggs are laid in June, and produce small black lam 
August and September are the months for taking the full-gro»r 
larva;, which are of striking and beautiful appearance. Tbebody 
is black, thickly sprinkled with yellow orcrimson dots and spots 
The stripes along the back are crimson, which is also the colour 
of the legs and feet. A black tip tops tile crimson hom, and the 
small head is crimson. The food-plant of this hawk-moth, a; 
its name betokens, is spurge. 

The pupal stage may be said to last from September until 
the following June, the moth usually emerging in June or 



Spurge Hawk-Moth (1), with larva (2) and pupa (3). 
Bedstraw Hawk-Moth (4), with larva and pupa (5 and 6). 
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July of the year following pupation. But in this respect the 
insect appears to be erratic. Some pupae have been known to 
" hatch out” in three or four weeks or else months, while others 
have remained in the chrysalis stage for two winters. Pale 
brown in colour the chrysalis is seen to be minutely dotted 
with black. 

As is the case with most of the hawk-moths, no written 
description can adequately picture the rare beauties of the insect 
itself. The fore wings are pale grey tinged with pink and olive, 
and blackish towards the lower base. The hind wings are pink 
with a black base, an outer black streak and then a pale pink 
border. Antennae and legs whitish. The head and thorax 
are olive-brown, as is the body, with interrupted bands of black 
and white. 

Years ago Spurge Hawk caterpillars were evidently more 
frequent in these Isles than they are to-day. But wherever 
the spurge plant grows, there the keen collector should be on 
"he look out for these prizes amongst more uncommon larvae. 
He will be well rewarded for his patience when one is found. 


“DON’T POINT AT LEOPARDS.” 


This fine photo¬ 
graph of a leopard cub 
has been sent to me 
by Mr. H. Reginald 
Woodward, who is the 
superintendent of the 
famous Zoological 
Gardens at Clifton, 

Bristol. It well ac¬ 
centuates the fact that 
the leopard is a hand¬ 
some animal, relying 
for much of its attrac¬ 
tiveness on the beauty 
and regularity of its 
markings. In a publi¬ 
cation of the Zoological 
Society of Scotland, I 
recently came across 
the following instruc¬ 
tive note as to this 
animal : 

" The leopard (Felts 
pardus), one of the 
most beautiful of the 
larger cats, is, like the 
lion, found both in 
Africa and Asia, but 
has a much wider 

range in the latter con- "■ Leopi 

tinent. In colouring 
it is subject to much 

variation, scarcely any two individuals being spotted exactly 
alike, and entirely black specimens are met with in south-eastern 
Asia. The term ‘ panther ’ so frequently used is not a name 
recognised by zoologists ; it is loosely applied in India and Africa 
to the leopard, in North America to the puma, and sometimes 
in South America to the jaguar.” 

By hunters of big game the leopard is held in much respect. 
It is often said to be the cleverest of the great cats. Its facility 
In hiding is little short of marvellous, and when it takes cover 
no animal is more difficult to find. As a stealthy stalker of its 
intended prey, the leopard excels all other felines. Still more is 
it notable for the danger of its attack. Says the late Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt in his " African Game Trails " : 

" The dangerous game of Africa are the lion, buffalo, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and leopard. The hunter who follows any of these 
animals always does so at a certain risk to life or limb. The 
leopard is in point of pluck and ferocity more than the equal of 
the other four ; but his small size always renders it likely that 
he will merely maul, and not kill, a man.” 

For all that, man-eating leopards are often encountered in 
Africa and in Asia. Those that take to hunting human prey are 
usually old animals, big and savage, which, when their powers are 
failing, find it more easy to pounce upon children and women or 
to lie in wait for men passing along the footpaths. 

Experienced leopard hunters have all one very curious belief. 
They say that when you discover a leopard in hiding, you should 
never point at the animal so as to indicate its whereabouts. If 
you do so point, the leopard is certain to immediately charge 
you. Whether the rule invariably applies has perhaps yet to 
oe proved. But undoubtedly in many instances the ill-advised 
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A Leopard Cub. 


action of a tracker in pointing with his finger to where he has 
discovered a wounded leopard in bush or other cover, has been 
instantly followed by a tremendous charge right home on the 
part of the fearless animal. 


WHAT TO DO—JUNE. 

I. —This is the month of young birds, and no 
opportunity should be lost of observing these feathered 
new-comers into the world. Often enough it is easier 
to watch the young birds than the old ones, for they 
are not so wary and alert. Also, the young ones 
make shorter flights, and, occupied in studying their 
appearance and ways, much may be learned by 
following their flutterings from bush to bush. 

II. —June has been termed the “last chance" of 
the egg-collector, for it is now that second sittings 
of eggs are to be taken. Amongst other birds having 
two or more broods in a season, may be mentioned 
the thrush, blackbird, wheatear, redstart, robin, chiff- 

chaff, hedge-spar¬ 
row, great tit¬ 
mouse, wren, 
meadow pipit, 
swallow, green¬ 
finch, goldfinch, 
chaffinch, linnet, 
bullfinch, yellow- 
hammer, starling, 
skylark, barn-owl, 
wood - pigeon and 
moor-hen. It is a 
good plan to con¬ 
duct your June 
nest - hunting in 
localities that are 
near to inhabited 
districts. In such 
situations the 
earlier clutches of 
eggs may have 
been taken or de¬ 
stroyed, and the 
parent birds will 
have laid again. 

III.—Most moths 
are night fliers, but, 
amongst others, 
the Clear-wings are 
fond of daylight. 
■L So look out for the 

red - tipped, fiery, 
six-belted, thrift, 
currant, orange-tailed, white-barred, and Welsh Clear- 
wing moths. 

IV. —When watching the young birds, keep an eye 
open for families of dormice in the woods, busy finding 
food and enjoying themselves, like the happy, furry 
mites that they are. 

V. —There are caterpillars in swarms, and you can 
collect them in great variety for rearing. In order 
to obtain butterflies and moths of assorted kinds, 
search for caterpillars on many different species of 
food plants. A typical list of iikely food-plants may 
be honeysuckle, violet, foxglove, roots of dock and 
sorrel, red and black currant, bedstraw, birch, bramble, 
gorse, privet, lilac, stems of alder, nettle, dandelion, 
clover, vetch, plantain, plum, ivy, knot-grass, tansy, 
valerian, convolvulus, clematis, scabious, and cam¬ 
panula. The best way of collecting caterpillars is by 
means of the process that is known as beating, the 
larvse being caused to fall into an opened and 
upturned umbrella. A note upon this will appear 
shortly in the Field Club columns. 

VI. —In woodland glades or similar places, seek for 
the White Admiral butterfly. Even if you fail to 
catch a specimen seen, you may profitably pay atten¬ 
tion to the wonderfully graceful flight of this insect, 
which has, maybe, the greatest elegance of motion 
of any of the lepidoptera. (See Note : " The White 
Admiral.") 
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| THE WHITE ADMIRAL, j 

As is the rule with all of the creatures of the wild, it is far 
better to study this beautiful butterfly in the life than when 
it is dead. , Go into some open wood, and try and get a glimpse 
of a White Admiral as it floats buoyantly through the glades. 
There you will fully understand what is meant by the term the 
“ poetry of motion." As the insect easily flies, now high, now 
low, you will very likely become imbued with the commendable 
idea that it is a shame to catch it. The wings of the White 
Admiral are nearly black, with clear white markings. But 
what a surprise for the beholder when the under side of the 
wings is looked at I A most attractive, many-hued pattern 
comes to view, and the formerly somewhat sombre-coloured 
butterfly is transformed into being an eminently gay insect 
of gladsome aspect. The under side of the Purple Emperor is 
perhaps prettier even than this, but no butterfly eclipses the 
adroit White Admiral in the surpassing gracefulness of its flight, 

* * * 

B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. | 

Field Club members are again to be congratulated on the 
high average of quality in the drawings, photos, and essays 
submitted for competition. The entries for March were excellent 
all round, several of the drawings showing close personal obser¬ 


vation on the part of the young artists. In number there wi 
a marked increase this month, so that the work of adjudicatiu 
was not easy. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : D. Strics 
land, Granville House, Gaudick Road, Meads, Eastbourr; 
("Beetles"). Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: James 
McGrath, 75 Glasgow St., Ardrossan, Ayrshire. Extra Prins 
of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Leslie R. Porter, 69 Bail 
don Road, Plumstead, S.E. 8 ; Mary C. R. Bedford, Tht 
Ryelands, Taynton, Glos. ; Harold Hyde, 8 Vernon Terrace, 
Tiverton, Bath ; W. Rayner, 2 Beech Road, Newport, 1 . 0! 
Wight. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Books : Harold Bell. 
“ Craiglea," Abbotshall Road, Kirkcaldy ; Horace Watson, 
5 Foley Road, Ward End, Birmingham ; Margaret A. Col- 
quhoun, Taynton House, Taynton, Glos. ; Eric Johnson, 
53 Elaine Street, Warrington ; George Farren, Oakwcoi 
Avenue School, 14 Matthews St., Warrington. Specially Com¬ 
mended : J. Beckett, Sheffield; J. H. Anderson, Whitby, 
Donald McBain, Hull; A. E. Barnard, Sheffield ; Harold Hayes, 
Jessie Taylor, N. Bate, Harry Peacock, Joseph Hurst, Bee 
Jolley, George Volter, Reggie Haslam, Warrington ; Roy C, 
New, Cardiff; Valerius Cloete, Uasin Gishu, B.E.A. ; Tbos 
O’Neill, Bath ; H. L. Harrison, Wath-on-Deame ; Alec. \V. 
Home, Bristol;' R. Mount, Wanstead ; R. Morton, Aberdeen; 
G. M. Daynes, King's Lynn ; H. S. Box, Ealing, W. ; Charles 
W. Flower, Harlesden ; K. C. R. Powell, W. Clacton ; Fred J. 
Donnal, West Worthing; Geoffrey Heath, Coton-in-the-Elms; 
George Clinch, Tooting ; I. W. Rhys, Redbrook, Mon. ; Spencer 
Cotton, Georgetown, New Zealand; Milne Watson, Inverness, 
G. C. Browning, Highgate, 


Queries and Answers. 


P.R.W.—Many boys wish to know how to cure and keep soft a rabbit skin. Here 
are three good recipes. A. Place the skin on a board, and scrape it quite clean 
of all flesh, fat, and tiny bits of muscle. Use a sharp knife, but do not cut the 
skin. Nad the skin on a wooden frame, hair underneath, pierce the skin with a 
bradawl here and there to facilitate action of liquid. Make a strong decoction 
of dry leaves of sumac (used in tanning). Dip a piece of linen in decoction and 
rub the skin lightly on skin side. Wash well and dry quickly in the shade. 
Repeat the process* two or three times. B. Rub the skin with dry powdered 
alum. Put a quautity of same alum in a paper, and roll the skin in this, x| to 2 Its. 
of alum will do for a rabbit skin, and it can, of course, be used over and over 
again. Leave the skin in the alum until, by testing, you find that the hair does 
not cpme out when you pluck at it. C. This process requires more care, and it is 
the most satisfactory for adoption during warm weather. Take 5 pints of water, 
1 lb. of alum, $ lb. of sea Jalt, or rock salt will probably serve a like purpose; 
Boil until the alum is completely dissolved. When cold, pickle the skin in this 
for twenty-four hours, turning the skin over and moving about the liquid every 
eight hours. Keep the skin entirely submerged. When taking the skin.out, 
press it well to get rid of as much of the liquid as possible, and expose it in a 
draught to dry, out of reach of the sun’s rays. In reply to your other query. 
Young Dutch rabbits were sold for a shilling each before the war ; to-day good 
specimens often fetch three-and-sixpence to five shillings. For prize and 


pedigree rabbits, see the columns of “Fur and Feather,” published at I.- 
Bradford, price twopence. 

Geo. Baines. —The Fulmar is the largest of our petrels, and is a rare straggler to 
coasts, and that only in winter. Except when nesting, it spends its whole t:: •- 
on the sea, picking up floating food. The Great Shearwater, a fairly friqv 
autumn visitor, is another petrel, and its nest and eggs have never Un¬ 
discovered. 

W. Proctor. —The larger kinds of flies should be pinned : the smaller should U 
stuck on a card. Flies that have long and fragile legs should be pinned it. 
special manner, a small piece of card being pushed up the pin under the boc‘v •: 
as to support it. Flies may be killed in the butterfly and moth-killing bc'.U. 

W. J. Western. —Get " Elementary Studies in Plant Life,” published by Bell i Sec?, 
of York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, from which I quote this descripu*: 
" It is easy to distinguish between trees and shrubs, whose woody branch's 
from year to year, and herbs in which all the overground parts generally at 
back at the end of each season. Trees differ from shrubs in having a thick 10:: 
trunk from which the'Smaller branches arise. Shrubs have several er>u. ; ; 
large stems emerging from the surface of the ground." The compound ueta 
of the Wood Sorrel and of the Dutch clover shut up at dusk, after the znazsM 
of flowers. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating It; 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to bo selected from the list 
yiven below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded tor the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects lor these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the secLt- 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are •: 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and 1 - 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legs:., 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readci.-i 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photograph?. 
Drawings will bo published from time to time in these pages. The closing date u: 
cacli competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be rega; 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsucce;-' 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, ck , u 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paLr-? 
boxes, botanical-albumsand presses, fountain-pins, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-c-iscs, butarsp 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. rf 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : ** If success* 
ful, I should like to have a [ insert name of article here] as my prize.’* 



The B.O.F.C, Badge. 

rrinted on blue silk.price id. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 







(This is the omniscient Correspond* 
ence Editor as we all imagine him to 
be. Next month we shall publish his 
portrait, showing him as he actually 

is.) 


J. D. E.—Our number for October 1918 is 
still in print and obtainable. The Turkish 
Gallipoli stamp is worth a shilling. 

H. A. Lane. —The surcharge on the stamp 
makes it worth twopence extra, that is all. 


E. Thompson.—t. We do not know the circumstances, but in 
most cases evening study is the best. 2. Our motto was 
very freely rendered in a former volume as. " Whatever 
boys have done in any age. shall form the motley subject 
of our page.” The quotation is from Juvenal with the 
substitution of “boys” for “men.” 

W. Forrest- — The Victoria half-farthing is worth twopence. 

E. Rundle.—The George the Second farthing is worth six¬ 

pence. 

Inquisitive (Carnoustie).—Description insufficient. Are the 
coins copper or silver, or what ? What is the size of them ? 
What is the lettering ? No. 1 is neither a coin nor a token 
but a medal recently noted in these columns. 

H. Brockhurst-—Steering gear runs aft so that the armoured 
car can be steered from the rear as well as from the front, 
just as a ship can be steered from the bridge and from the 
wheel in the stern. The rear axle remains at right angles 
to the chassis. 

F. Allee.—The coin drawn is Russian and worth fourpence. 

A South Wales farthing is a token. The others are of 
their face value. y 

J. F. Mackenzie. — You may find what you want in Du Boulay’s 
“ Text Book of Marine Motors,” published at The Yachts¬ 
man Office, 143 Strand, or in ” Model Power Boats,” by 
E. W. Hobbs, published by Percival Marshall & Co., 66 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

N. E. Clark-Hunt. — Particulars are obtainable on written 
application to the Secretary of State, India Office, White¬ 
hall, London. 

Schoolboy.—The making of disappearing and invisible inks is 
illegal, and, if discovered, will bring you into trouble. 

J. Ferguson. — A Manx penny is worth a shilling. The others, 
from the dates, are current coins, but the descriptions 
are too vague. There is no coin with “ Brittania ” on it, 
the word is “ Britannia.” The ” ore ” shows a coin to be 
Norwegian, Swedish, or Danish. 


F. Leonard. —To become a qualified analytical chemist you 
will eventually have to pass an examination at the Institute 
of Chemistry. 30 Russell Square, and you would do well 
to write to the Secretary for particulars as soon as possible 
You could study at any of the many polytechnics and 
training colleges, 

F. Mitchell. —Anyone over seventeen years of age can obtain a 
licence to drive a motor-car, and it costs five shillings. 

T. E. Hancock. —You will not be considered too old at your 
present age; and the fact of your having been in the 
army will help, rather than hinder, you. 

E. F. Sharp. — 1. A coin of Paraguay, in South America, so far 
as can be made out from your description. 2. Bulgarian 
of five stotinki, there being a hundred stotinki in a lev. 

Dorset. —1. An Italian lira of 1810 when Napoleon was King 
of Italy, with Eugene Beauharnais as his viceroy. It was 
Napoleon who designed the Italian flag, with the green 
taking the place of the French blue, to show the French 
influence. A lira is of the same value as a franc. 2. Current. 
3. A Charles the Second farthing in such condition is worth 
two shillings. 4. The office is now closed. The Air Ministry 
is at the Hotel Cecil. Strand. 

A. Orde and R. A. Heaver. —The Victoria groat of 1842 is worth 
ninepence, and the Freneh Empire half-franc is worth a 
shilling. The rest are of their face values. 

Dyra, C. R. Elgey, and C. H. B. —All current and of their face 
values. A rubbing is obtained by placing a thin piece 
of paper over the coin and rubbing a soft lead pencil Back¬ 
wards and forwards over it. 

A “ B.O.P.” Reader. —Address the Secretary, Pharmaceutical 
Society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

E. P. (Lane.). —The crest is that of the Earl of Derby and the 
badge is that of the Liverpool Dockers Battalion. 

P. Wrlghtson. —The law remains as it was before the war, and 
you are not allowed to make fireworks at home without 
a licence. 


R. J. Vemal. —The enclosed is not a Chinese postage stamp and 
is of no value as such. 

An Interested Reader. —Write for a copy of “ Engineering 
as a Profession,” published by Percival Marshall & Co., 
66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4, price sevenpence, post free. 

J. Hunter. —Windmills have been used for propelling ships 
by both paddles and screws, but never with success. 
Napoleon’s rafts and flat-bottomed boats for the invasion 
of England were fitted with windmills driving paddles, 
which were abandoned after their first trial trip. The 
idea was tried on the Forth before Symington put his 
engine on Clerk of Eldin’s boat. 

R.A.F.—Bad eyesight will disqualify you for any occupation 
afloat; but why not consult an oculist and wear suitable 
glasses ? 

W- E. Humphrey. —Place the stamp under Spain, among the 
colonies. Mogador is a Spanish colony in Morocco, and 
Marrakesch means Morocco. 


C. Stewart (Glasgow). —As you have a kodak go to the chief 
shop where kodaks are sold, and there you will find the 
books you require, 

E' Tye. —You may obtain the slides for the microscope of 
William Watson & Son, 313 High Holborn, but the size 
you give is smaller than usual. 

M. M.—The war has so altered the conditions that no general 
information can be given. For particulars of any special 
branch, the only way is to apply to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

A. Joseph.—1. The coin is a much defaced penny of 1806 or 
1807, and is worthless. 2. Apparatus and chemicals can 
be obtained at Griffin’s, in Sardinia Street, Kingsway. 

0 . R. Hill—Most of the coins are current and of their face 
value. The first is a coin of the Ionian Islands when they 
were in British possession. They were ceded to Greece 
in 1864, 

















a quiet corner in the dimly-lighted coal-cellar, and there com¬ 
posed himself to sleep. A new cook was appointed soon 
afterwards. She knew not tortoises. 

In a few months, with the lapse of time, the tortoise woke 
up and sallied forth. Screams soon broke the kitchen's calm. 
Entering that department the lady of the house found the 
cook gazing in awe-struck wonder, and exclaiming, as with 
unsteady hands she pointed to the tortoise : 

•' My conscience ! Look at the stone that I've broken the 
coal wi' a' the winter ! ’’ 


TWICE. 


An American officer stopped a coloured private who was 
retiring " according to plan " (his own plan) in a state of some 
excitement, and asked for an explanation. 

" All de big guns on de Western front have been shootin' 
at me, suh! ” he cried, waving his arms. " Yes, suh 1 The 
one shell that just missed me was a yard long.” 

" Rubbish I How do you know how long it was ? " asked 
the officer. “ Did you see it ? ” 

" Yes, suh, I seen it twice. Once when it passed me, and 
once when I passed it." 


Little Tom Jones appeared at the back door of a neighbour’s 
house. 

" Good morning," said the lady, " what is it you want ? ” 

" Please'm, last evening my father was angry because the 
water boiled out of the steamer, under the porridge." 

" Is that so ? " 

" Yes, and then he made up his mind to fix the steamer so that 
It could not happen again." 


FATHER AGAIN. 


" What did he do ? 

" He put some water ill the steamer and soldered it all up," 
" Is that what you have come to tell me ? " 

" Yes, and to borrow your step-ladder." 

" What do you want the step-ladder for ? ” 

" Well, you see, father wants it to scrape the porridge off 
the kitchen ceiling this morning.” 

• * * 

SURPRISED HER. 

One of the domestic pets in a certain country house was a 
tortoise. As his time for hibernating drew nigh, he selected 



WORTH THB MONEY. 

On the journey from Vienna to Petrograd, Cumberland, the 
well-known anti-spiritualist and thought-reader, entertained 
his fellow-passengers by guessing their thoughts. One of the 
passengers, a Polish Jew, who took the whole thing for a hoax, 
offered to pay Cumberland the sum of fifty roubles if he could 
divine his thoughts. Visibly amused, Cumberland acceded to 
his request and said : 

" You are going to the fair Nijni-Novgorod. where you intend 
to purchase goods to the extent of 20,000 roubles, after which 
you will declare yourself a bankrupt and compound with your 
creditors for 3 per cent.” 

On hearing these words the Jew gazed at the speaker with 
reverential awe. He then, without uttering a syllable, drew out 
of the leg of his boot a shabby purse and handed him the fifty 
roubles, whereupon the magician triumphantly inquired : 

" Then, I have guessed your thoughts, eh ? " 

" No." rephed the Jew ; " but you have given me a brilliant 
idea." 

• * * 

ONLY HALF. 

IN his book, " From Gallipoli to. Bagdad," " Padre " William 
Ewing tells the story of a burly Irishman brought into the 
field hospital suffering from many wounds. 

" What are you ? " asked the doctor. 

" Sure, I’m half an Irishman.” 

" And what’s the other half ? " 

" Holes and bandages." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.’ The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stone* 
for this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address 01 
the sender must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions 
must be regarded as final. „ _ . . T , _ _ 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4. Bouverte Street, London, E.C.4 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


ADVICE GRATIS. 

Advice from the shore: “ Sink ’im, guv’nor 1 ’E’a going a-punting in 

ye 1 ’at.” 


The winner of this month's prize is W. Wadb, 31 Avon Road 
Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire, for the storyette entitled " Father 
Again." 


Printed for the Proprietors 0/ The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Bailantyru £ Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 












“Poor Old Blundell.” 

A Humorous School Story. 

By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 

(In Two Parts.') 


PART II. 


k p-MP—*^VASHING off again, relieved of the 

I \ \ weight of my coat, I fairly seemed 

I\ to fly over the ground. At last 
W \ 1 reached the road, but far be- 

■ £ I hind the splash of White, which 

still jogged aggravatingly along in 

II / The last fast sprint over the 
■ V J / heavy fields had almost pumped 

J 11/ / me, so there were bellows to mend 

ng y \ s with a vengeance. I sobbed aloud 

for breath, and then, forcing back 
an almost irresistible longing to 
lie down at the side of the road, I panted on along the 
white ribbon of highway stretching so far ahead. Blun¬ 
dell had turned a corner and was out of sight. When I 
turned the corner I sighed with relief, for he was no 
longer running but walking leisurely, as though he was 
confident of the race. The distance between us was greatly 
lessened, and gathering together sis much breath as I could 
I shouted with a strangely husky voice :— 

" Blundell I " 

The kind wind carried my cry along and Blundell heard. 
He turned his head and then, before I could reassure him, 
he set off running again. 

I groaned dismally. He evidently hadn’t recognised me 
but. mistaking me for another of the hounds hot on his heels, 
had set off again with renewed energy. 

My heart felt as though it was going to burst, my legs 
VOL. xli. part 9 


were shaking with fatigue, and my breath—well, I hadn't 
any. 

Still, it was up to me to save Blundell despite himself, 
and so I somehow or other managed to drag my right leg 
in front of my left, and then my left in front of my right, 
and so I repeated the process until I began once more to 
get past things on the road. 

There was one thing I couldn’t get past, and that was 
Blundell; I couldn’t get near him. 

Whenever I managed to discover a little bit of breath 
in my lungs' I wasted it in shouting :— 

“ Blundell I ” 

He couldn’t have recognised my voice, for he only laughed. 

After a rather cruel hundred yards, I found another 
trifling amount of air. 

“ Stop I ” I cried. 

He heard me all right but didn't waste his breath on 
even laughing. Blundell never looked round again. He 
looked as though he was tired out. And so on we . . . I 
was going to say " ran," but now I think " crawled ’’ 
must be the better word ; and so on we crawled, neither 
gaining or losing on each other. 

“ Ass! " I screamed, as my breath came out with a rush. 

A groan came from Blundell. 

After that I didn’t speak, shout, or scream again ; I. was 
satisfied that the only way to avert the frightful catastrophe 
ahead was to overtake him, and so in silence we staggered 
on. Even now as I look back on it, that race (for it had 
developed into the sternest I had ever experienced) is 
like some horrid nightmare. Not a word spoken, the 
heavy padding of our weary leaden feet on the road, and 
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At last the inevitable happened. Blundell turned the 
comer. About ten seconds after, I also turned it, and there 
was the front College gate. If Blundell could last out fifty 
more yards nothing could stop him from ringing the bell. 

There were a few fellows in the yard, and you should 
have seen the look of amazement in their faces when they 
saw us two staggering despairingly yet gallantly across to 
the Bell Tower. As we zig-zagged 
along they formed a line and cheered 
us on. 

" Go it, Blundell 1 ” some were 
shouting. 

“ What’s wrong, Gibbs ? ” saic 
another. 

" Doing it fpr a lark ? " ” Is it 

a bet ? ” “ Gone mad, you two ? ’ 
” Having a paper-chase on your 
own ? " . . . and so on. 

As the chaps kept pace with us 
they poured out questions and polite 
inquiries as to what we were doing 
and why we were doing it. 

Then began a torrent of personal 
remarks. 

“You look like a wet fish wrapped 
in newspaper, Blundell,” said one wit. 

" You’re like an old cab horse, 
Gibbs," said another. 

I forced myself to keep on though 
I felt jolly like giving it up there and 
then. But the one thought that I 
must save Blundell stopped me from 
doing that. 

At last we reached the Tower 
Blundell had heard them shout my 
name and for a brief moment he 
turned his head and I saw the look 
of surprise in his eyes, then he turned 
and kept on. Up the steps we wem 
on our hands and knees ; I was gain 
ing on him, and as we reached the top 
I just managed to get hold of his heel 
He jerked his leg and left the shoe in 
my hand, then crawling along the 
floor he pulled himself up by the bel 
rope, and the bell began to toll. I lay- 
flat on the floor. 

” I’ve won,” he screamed ; " you 
tried to stop me, Gibbs ; you fouled.' 

" Oh you fool, you fool 1 ” was 
all I could say just then. 

The chaps were now running up the Tower steps, anc 
soon there were about fifty of them crowded there, about 
twenty treading on me. * 

" What’s up, Blundell ? ” they all shouted, as they ap¬ 
peared on the scene. 

Blundell went on ringing, but managed to shout :— 

“ I’ve won, you chaps . . . I've won . . . and Gibbs has 
got second . . . I’ll treat you to a feed on this.’’ 

All this he jerked out in spasms, struggling to get breath. 
” Won what ? ” everyone demanded. 

"The hares and hounds . . . the quid . . . you know," 
he managed to get out. 

" What ? ” they all roared. 

" The quid,” repeated Blundell angrily, wondering what 
was the matter. 

“ The quid,” everyone echoed. ... "Oh my hat I ” And 
they began to roar again ; this time with laughter. 

" You’ve not been drinking, have you, Blundell ? ’’ asked 
one. 

" ’Course not," said another indignantly; " it’s only the 
sun ; it sends some people like that.” 

One of them, bolder than the rest, reached over and 
feeling at Blundell’s head, shook his own and murmured 
sorrowfully : “ Quite soft, poor fellow." 

Blundell glared at him, but kept on ringing the bell. 

I had been trying for some time to get some chap’s heei 


the gasps, sobs,—and even sometimes it 
amounted to an indrawn screech for 

breath—kept up a melancholy accom¬ 
paniment to 
our madly 
pumping 
hearts. 


H e 

jerked his 
le{ and left the 
shoe in my hand, 
then he pulled him¬ 
self up by the bell 
rope, and the bell 
began to toll.” 


Blundell was only fifty yards ahead ; it was obvious he 
didn’t know who was behind, for on he went, determined 
to beat me if he could. He staggered doggedly on, only 
one thought in his mind and that to fight it out to the end. 
1 saw that I could not make him stop by shouting ; I had no 
breath to reason with him; my only chance lay in catching 
him up, and stopping him forcibly, saving explanations for 
a later and more convenient time. 

The College gate was still out of sight; 1 was thankful 
for that. Oh, if only my legs would move faster. Why 
had my light shoes become so heavy, that they tried to pull 
me down at every step ? What was wrong with my throat 
that it felt so dry and hot ? Why did my knees keep 
giving way ? I knew the reason really, but I couldn't 
confess to myself that I was done up—pumped. 

My eyes were glued on Blundell ahead. Suddenly my 
heart leapt within me, for Blundell’s knees had given under 
him, and he fell forward. But our Blundell was not the 
one to give up so near to his goal. He crawled a yard 
or two on his knees and then by a tremendous effort, 
pulled himself up, and on he staggered. I was then about 
twenty yards behind him. 

On and on we went. I fell once, and how I longed to lie 
there flat in the road 1 But a squeal (it was nothing better) 
of triumph from Blundell made me remember my duty 
to my pal. 

Up I staggered, and then on again. 
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out of my mouth, and at last succeeded, and managed to 
squeak out:— 

“ Stop him—don’t let him ring I ’’ 

" Hello, that’s Gibbs,” someone was sufficiently clever to 
discover ; ” we’d forgotten him." 

" Where is he ? ” they asked. 

After some time they succeeded in excavating me from 
the mass of chaps on top of me, and restored me to a per¬ 
pendicular position. 

" What’s up with you and what’s up with that raving 
lunatic, Blundell ? " they asked me. 

“ He thinks the race was on," I said. " Stop him, for 
goodness sake, ringing that bell, or he’ll bring a master." 

" Yes, stop him, or he’ll bring Bar . . ." Simpkin’s 
words suddenly froze on his lips, for Mr. Wiggs strode into 
the Tower room. 

“ What on earth are you doing, Blundell ? ” he asked 
in amazement. 

Blundell stopped ringing and stared at Barber in a 
dazed sort of manner. 

" I’ve won, sir,” he said, " I’ve won the race." 

It was evident from his strained voice that he was having 
great difficulty in being polite. 

“ Don't be foolish, Blundell," returned Barber. " If 
this is some joke of yours I quite fail to see the point in 
it. Do you know it is a very serious offence to ring the 
bell when there is no cause ? " 

" No cause, sir ? ’’ said Blundell wonderingly, " but 
I’ve won the race; I got here first. Gibbs was second, 
he'll tell you, sir, but I can’t understand what’s wrong 
with everyone." 

" I beg pardon, Blundell ? " said Barber, in his quiet way. 


“ ' What on earth are 


- ” I’m sorry, sir, but I can’t understand. I’ve won the 
race, and everyone looks at me as though I were mad." 

Then for the first time it struck Blundell that there were 
a lot of chaps about and a vague suspicion formed in his 
mind, and he asked the chaps who were standing grinning 
at him :— 

” Why aren’t you in the race ? Is the race over ? Am I 
last ? ” 

Everyone roared at him. Barber looked like smiling 
but then said :— 

’’ Don’t laugh at him, boys, there's something wrong 
with him." 

Then Barber took Blundell by the arm and coaxed him 
in a soothing voice to come down with him to his room. 

“ You come as well, Gibbs,” he said, as together they 
went down the steps. 

On the way down we met Rowe, who was hurrying up 
the Tower to see what was happening. Barber smiled 
when he saw that he also wa£ in running togs. 

“ Come along, Rowe, we’ll have you as well," he said. 
Rowe looked 1 glum ; he knew Barber's smile. 

When we were in Barber's room he said :— 

" Now, Blundell, how do you account for your strangr 
behaviour ? " 

Blhndell was still in the dark about the matter and turning 
sulky said :— 

" I don’t know, I got the first prize." 

" Oh yes,” said Barber, getting more and more pleasant, 

’’ and pray, Gibbs, what prize were you fortunate enough 
to secure ? " 

" I didn’t get any, sir. ... I knew 
the race wasn’t on,” I replied, watch¬ 
ing Blundell all the time to see how 
he took it. 

" And you, Rowe, did you get 
any ? ’’ asked Barber, looking as 
though something was amusing 
him. 

" No, sir ; me and Gibbs . . . er . . . 
Gibbs and I, tried to stop Blundell 
but we couldn't." 

" Oh, I see,” said Barber sweetly, 

“ I . . . Whatever’s the matter, Blun¬ 
dell ? " 

Blundell had turned a sickly green 
colour, and his husky cry of despair 
when he realised the enormity of his 
failure had interrupted Barber. 

" No . . . Nothing, sir," returned 
Blundell weakly, gaping foolishly at 
us, and when Rowe smiled at him, he 
sat down on a chair and goggled. 

Barber began to laugh, and then 
turning to us said :— 

" You two can go. I must have 
a little chat with Blundell." 

We were glad enough to put the 
door between Barber and ourselves. 
But outside Rowe turned to me and 
asked : 

" You didn't catch him, then ? " 

“ What a question to ask," I 
retorted; " Blundell wouldn't be 

there now if I had." 

"All right," Rowe said, "I can't 
bother to argue with you just now. 
I’m wondering what will happen to 
Blundell. What's that, Gibbs ? " 

" I only said ‘ Poor old Blundell,’ " 

I replied. 

We waited until Blundell came out. 
He looked at us and said :— 

" Don’t you two thin k you had 
better get changed ? " 

We stared at him speechless for 
some time. 

” Oh, buck up, let’s all get changed 


you doing, Blundell P * he asked in amazement. 
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or we'll never be in time for tea," Blunde'l said 
Impatiently. 

Dumbly we followed him. Blundell had to put on 
another suit, because his other was in that dismal little 
■hed in the field. 

While changing, Rowe found his voice. 

“ Made an ass of yourself, haven’t you, Blundell ? ’’ 

" Yes,” said Blundell simply. 

“ We tried to stop you," went on Rowe. 

" Did you ? ” Blundell queried innocently. 

” Yes," I retorted hotly; " we hunted over every field 
round about for you, and then I nearly killed myself 
trying to catch you at the end." 

“ Really ? " said Blundell unconcernedly; " I’m 

sorry.” 

” I should jolly well think you are sorry," I 
shouted. “ I tell you, Blundell, you are an ungrateful 
beggar.” 

That roused Blundell, and he looked up from the shoe 
he was lacing. 

“ You two make me feel ill," he said quietly. " You 
haven’t the brains of a self-respecting mouse. If instead 
of hunting all ovef fields you had stayed here at Cpll, 
got changed, and then quietly stopped me before I turned 
the corner, you wouldn't have made me look such a rotten 
fool." 

Rowe and I looked at each other, and our bad tempers 
disappeared when we saw what a muddle we had made 
of it all, and both of us laughed. 

" Beastly sorry, Blundell, old chap," said Rowe, " but 
we never thought-of that." 

" Oh, it’s all right; I suppose you did your best, but it 
just shows what a ipess you make of things when you are 
left on your own. Your uncle Blundell cannot always 
be with you now, you know." 

“ What nerve ! " breathed Rowe, " and it’s his beastly 
ideas that have got him into this row." 

’’ Ah well,” said Blundell, " accidents cannot be fore¬ 
seen. How was 
I to know that 
Walker would 
be called away 
at the last 
minute ? " 

" Barber has 
told you, then,” 
chuckled Rowe. 

’’ Yes," said 
Blundell briefly. 

"What else 
did he say ? " I 
asked. 

" Nothing 
much." 

" Did he give 
you an impot ? " 

" What’s an 
impot ? " 

" Did he give 
you any lines ? ’’ 

I prompted 

" Lines," murmured Blundell. " Clothes lines, railway 
lines. He didn’t make me a present of any of those 
commodities.” 

" Oh, dry up with that, Blundell,” retorted Rowe. " Can’t 
you tell us what he did ? " 

" No,” said Blundell. 

" Well, don’t ; I daresay it isn’t very pleasant." 

Just then the bell for tea roll rang and we went down to 
give our " Adsums " to our respective names. 

Everyone grinned at Blundell when he came in, but 
he strolled over to his desk. an d sat down there quite 
unconcernedly. 

" Is that feed still on, Blundell ? ’’ queried Jones 
inrtocently. 

Everyone roared and even Blundell smiled. 

" No," he said. " I wish it was." 


IV. 

O one can keep a secret like Blundell, and it was 
not until the next Saturday night that we found 
out what Barber’s punishment was. 

That Saturday afternoon the great run was 
held, and we all enjoyed it immensely. Blundell didn’t 
run in it; that was part of his punishment. 

Being a modest sort of chap I must pass over t h i s part 
of the story, for I was lucky enough to come in next to the 
last. Rowe was last. Still, it was a good run ; the hares 
were in great form, and we hardly ever managed to sight 
them. 

But to pass on. That evening, instead of the usual 
beastly Greystone tea, we had a record feed at Walker's 
expense. 

It was a tea to look back upon. If ever you felt hungry, 
and that was fairly often at Greystone, you had only to 
think of Walker’s feed to reassure yourself that once you 
had enough and to spare. 

After tea Potty made a long speech. Then the prize 
winners made little speeches. 

When everything was quiet, and things seemed about 
to fall flat, Barber pushed his chair back from the table 
and said :— 

“ I think Blundell has rather a funny story to tell us 
which will interest us all." 

Blundell rose very red and awkward, wriggling himself 
uncomfortably. 

Barber sat dowm, smijing easily at Blundell. 

Blundell had come prepared, for he fidgeted with a 
little scrap of paper, and then in a strained voice he began 
to read :— 

" Last Wednesday I wanted to win that sovereign, so 
I thought of an idea, and I thought it was a good one, 
so I tried it." Blundell paused here short of breath, and 
after drawing in a good lungful, he found it wras too much 
and had to let it out to get a smaller amount. Then he 

went on :— 

" I’ll tell you 
what my plar 
was. I wrs 
going to hide in 
a field and get 
changed there, 
and as soon as 
the hares came 
past I was going 
to run after 
them, and so 1 
was going to 
make sure of 
getting there 
first and so I 
would win that 
sovereign"— 
Another deep 
breath. . . . 

" When I got 
changed I found 
I had dropped 
my belt somewhere, so I went to look for it, and when 
I found it I thought it was late, so I ran to the road, and. 
ran along to College to win that sovereign. A friend cd 
mine, Gibbs ’’ (here I blushed), " ran after me to try to stop, 
me, but I thought he was a hound, so I ran on and raced 
him, and got to College first and rang the bell, and 
everybody laughed at me, and I didn't know what 
was the matter, until Bar ... er . . . I mean Mr. 
Wiggs, told me that the race was postponed. So 1 
didn't win the sovereign, and I’m very sorry,” he cos- 
eluded. 

There always has existed a doubt as to whether he was 
sorry for his trick, or for losing the sovereign, but thus 
could be no doubt about the frightful ass he had made ag 
himself. 1 

Everyone in the Dining Hall by this time was roar.rJ 
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with laughter, and when Blundell sat down 
he whispered in my ear : 

" That's over, anyway." 

I could only just hear what 
he was saying, for the noise was 
deafening. The fags were 
giggling, the middle school 
were guffawing, the Superior 
Sixth were creasing their 
lordly faces into aristo¬ 
cratic smiles. Barber was 
laughing as loudly as any¬ 
one, Walker, too, was 
double, while even Potty 
was shaking with mirth. 

After that. Potty, Barber, 1 
Hammersmith and Walker 
took it in turns to make 
speeches ; they kept pop¬ 
ping up to say a " few ” 
words until we got a bit 
tired of it. Then Hammer¬ 
smith at last got to busi¬ 
ness, and springing up 
called for " Three cheers 
of the best for our 
Walker ! " 

" Roo, Roo, Roo ! ” 

The chaps went mad, 
screaming and shouting with 
the enthusiasm of a well 
indulged appetite and a 
schoolboy’s worship of a 
hero. It wasn’t every 
day, you understand, that 


“ Blundell had come prepared t for 
scrap of paper.” (Sea page 452 .) 


we got a chance to do honour to an old 
boy of Greystone who had so distin¬ 
guished himself as had old 
Walker. We meant to do our¬ 
selves proud, and we certainly let 
things go. It was a great 
moment for Walker; he 
seemed jolly well pleased 
with everything. 

I couldn’t help wondering 
what sort of a show I should 
get when—if ever—I came 
back to the old school in 
after years. I said so to 
Rowe, but his remark was 
too rude to be mentioned 
here. 

At last it was all over. As 
Walker passed down between 
us arm-in-arm with Barber, 
he bent over and asked him 
something. 

Just as they drew opposite 
to me, I heard Barber 
reply : 

" Oh, he’s a queer chap, his 
name’s Blundell. . . . What's 
that ? ” he added. 

Walker laughed, and 
though they were then 
getting farther and farther 
away from me. I am 
sure Walker said, as he 
laughed :— 

“ Poor old Blundell.” 


he fidgeted with a little 
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True Philosophy. 

Br ALFRED LINDSAY 


A S Truth is very beautiful, we sometimes feel the loss of 
her. 

When cricketers relate to us their “ deeds of derring- 
do.” 

But listen to the story of a cricketing philosopher, 

And credit my assurance that it’s practically true. 

His name was Peter Robinson, and great his popularity. 

His exploits with the willow were respectable, no doubt; 

But specially remarkable for this peculiarity 

That, though you took his wicket, you could never put him out I 

When called for runs impossible, he answered with agility ; 

When " Yorked" before his eye was in, he only smiled the more; 
And he gazed upon the umpire with unruffled affability 

When bowlers round the wicket got him out as " Leg Before.” 

We played a match on Saturday, in which he batted massively ; 

(The finish was sensational, and worthy of my song !) 

For, when the last man joined him and began to block impassively. 
He’d passed his fifty long ago, and still was going strong. 


" Last Over 1 " cried the umpire, and the field was fairly shivery. 
For " Two to tie, and three to win ” had been the latest call. 
When the bowler overdid it with the very first delivery ; 

And Peter, as he laced it, heard the welcome words " No Ball I " 

He waited till it pitched, of course (disposing of it mentally). 
Then swiped a swipe that almost put his shoulder out of joint I 
He sent his wicket flying, and the ball he incidentally 
Projected with precision to the hands of Cover-Point. 

Then off he started running with the uttermost celerity ; 

The batsmen crossed in safety, and the School began to 
shout ; 

But " Cover " kept his head enough to shy with such dexterity. 
He threw the bowler’s wicket down and ran our hero out 1 

Said Peter, in astonishment, " Whatever’s all the din about ? " 
(For all the fellows cheered him when they realised his fate.) 
” Hard lines I ” replied the Captain. " Why, what have you 
' got to grin about ? ” 

“ They’ve licked us by a single, and you’re only ninety-eight I ’’ 


But Peter—in whose character no element of malic 1 ! is— 

Rep ied, in mirthful accents it’s a pleasure to recall: 

'* I’m thinking of the bowlers when they look at their analysis, 
And recollect they never got my wicket after all I " 
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How to Improve at Lawn Tennis. 

Some Useful “Tips” for the Young Player. 


By M. J. G. RITCHIE (ex-Doubte Champion). 


W HAT an inestimable advantage it is to take up 
games when quite young I No doubt it requires 
a great natural liking for a game to begin lawn 
tennis as young as I did—I was eight—and stick 
to it. Only very occasionally does one see boys of such a 
young age take any interest in a game like lawn tennis. 
Everybody has not perhaps the same opportunities. Indeed, 
in schooldays, it is a hundred to one that a boy gets no 
chance at all except in the holidays. Even then, the summer 
vacation is his only chance to play on grass. Such being the 
case, we will imagine that a boy in the early teens who has 
had little or no experience of lawn tennis is very keen on 
learning to play the game. To help him I am going to sug¬ 
gest a system by which I think he can learn. It will take 
the rough form of a series of lessons. 

The implements required are few, 
though perhaps a trifle expensive. 

First of all, get a racquet by a good 
maker. It should not be more than 
[3 oz. in weight, with an even 
balance, and a handle of small cir¬ 
cumference. As the handles of 
racquets vary somewhat in shape, and 
hands vary also in size, my young; 
friend must try the feel of a few 
racquets, and select one that suits his 
grip best. Be careful to have the 
handle rather on the small size than 
otherwise, as playing with large 
handles is a very fruitful source of 
that unpleasant complaint called 
" tennis elbow.” 

Having selected the racquet, buy 
half-a-dozen good balls manufactured 
by one of the best firms. Lawn tennis 
balls in these days are very expensive, 
but the best are the cheapest in the 
end as they last longer. Not only 
that, the bound is livelier. With 
regard to wearing apparel, white 
flannel trousers and shirt are, I think, 

the best wear. ~ 

As to shoes, an important item, Mr. M. J. 

tastes vary. I myself hke to play in 1 

something light. A pair of goloshed sand-shoes, with 
preferably a corrugated rubber sole, make excellent foot¬ 
wear. If buckskin are preferred the best quality are 
always the cheapest. A white woollen sweater to put on 
after playing is a necessity. Our budding tennis player is 
now well equipped for his first lesson. 

The First Lesson. 

Go on to the court, first having arranged with a profes¬ 
sional or friend to stand on the other side of the net. Hav¬ 
ing acquired a correct grip of the racquet (see remarks 
below), the first thing to learn is how to strike the ball 
properly, both forehand and backhand. I may explain 
that forehand is the term given to the natural right- 
hand stroke of a right-handed person ; backhand is the 
word used to describe a stroke that has to be played on 
the left-hand side of the body. This latter stroke, if one 
were ambidextrous, would be played with the left hand. 
As very few of us are gifted that way, we have to play 
balls that come to the left of the body with the right arm 
across the body. 


Backhand is really somewhat of a misnomer, as in cor¬ 
rectly making a stroke on the left-hand side of the body it 
is the side of the hand that is really presented to the front. 
To play such a stroke with the back of the hand directly 
facing one’s opponent would mean a very weak effort, 
though, in the early days of the game, this was, I believe, 
the usual method. 

To proceed. Take a racquet and make imaginary 
strokes on the left-hand side of the body, one with the back 
of the hand presented to the front, and another with the 
side, and you will understand what I mean. The latter is by 
far the better way. At the start of a forehand stroke, the 
palm of the hand behind the racquet is always facing the 
" enemy," but at the finish it is the back. With the back¬ 
hand the beginning of the stroke sees 
the side of the hand facing front, and 
the finish practically the reverse of the 
forehand. 

A Comfortable Grip. 

To acquire a comfortable and 
convenient grip of the handle of the 
racquet is a very important matter, 
as on the grip, to a certain extent, 
depends the way you will make your 
strokes. Personally, I grip the racquet 
for a forehand stroke with the flat 
part of the hand well behind the back 
of the handle, so that if I hold the 
racquet out horizontally, with the face 
towards my opponent, the back of my 
hand is in the same plane with the 
back of the racquet. When making 
a backhand shot I just change the 
grip quickly so that I get the ball of 
the thumb behind the back of the 
handle. 

By gripping the handle as I have 
explained, one gets the greatest 
amount of power behind the strokes 
_ _ Some players grip their racquets in a 

G. Ritehie. sort of half-way manner so that the 

one grip does for both forehand and 
backhand. To grip the racquet thus, in my opinion, means 
that the beginner will get into the habit of cutting the ball 
This is not desirable, especially when learning the game. 

Just a word here to explain what is meant by the fron'. 
and back of a racquet. The front is the face of the racquet 
where the stringing is all smooth, top and bottom and 
centre. The back of the racquet has the gut at the top 
and bottom strung rough. May I suggest that, in practis¬ 
ing, the services of a professional are very useful, as he will 
show you how to hold and grip the racquet as well as 
demonstrate strokes A good style is very desirable. 


Wall Practice. 

Having learnt how to grip the racquet and hit the ball 
correctly, forehand and backhand, I would suggest that my 
budding aspirant for championship honours chooses, for 
his second “ lesson,” a nice wall, fairly high for choice, 
with a good run back. Against this inanimate opponent 
he should hit the ball forehand and backhand alternately, as 
often as possible, but standing some distance from the *afl- 
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Hit hard, and the practice will be wonderfully effective in 
teaching the eye to time the ball properly. 

See how long the ball can be kept up, always hitting 
on the first bound and endeavouring to make it come off 
the wall in a returnable position. By this means a sense of 
touch is soon obtained, and the beginner will find he has quite 
a good control over the ball when next he plays on the court. 
The late Anthony Wilding used to practise for hours in this 
manner, even when quite a first-class player. 

Secrets of Serving. 

For your third " lesson," go on the court again—always, 
of course, with someone on the other side of the net, so as 
to return the balls—and practise overhead serving. So 
far the strokes have all been underhand, that is to say, 
below the level of the shoulder and hit upwards. In over¬ 
head serving all the hitting will be down. Commence by 
throwing the ball well above the head and hit it down into 
the service court on the other side of the net, first from the 
right-hand side of the base-line, and then from the left 
side. In trying to pitch the ball into the service court, the 
beginner will probably have to play softly at first, but he 
should gradually try to increase the pace of his deliveries. 

Base-line Driving. 

Yon may now " victimise ” some fairly good player by 
asking him to hit back the balls you will send him from the 
base fine, forehand and backhand. Note bow long you 
can continue a rally, i.e. a succession of strokes always off 
the ground on the first bound. Try to keep a good length, 
which means that, if you are driving from the base-line on 
your side of the net, you should endeavour to drive the ball 
as near the opposite base-line as possible. That is what is 
called “ keeping a good length.” Don't drop your balls 
short over the n< :, as in actual play this always gives your 
opponent a chance to score. 

Volleying. 

I would now suggest a return to the wall for the purpose 
of practising volleying, or hitting the ball before it has 
touched the ground. This is really the most fascinating 
part of lawn tennis, and it has developed tremendously with 
the game's progress. It is, however, very necessary that 
you know your ground strokes before trying to volley. 

When once these have been mastered, volleying can 
commence. Hit the ball up against the wall and volley 
back the rebound, keeping this up as long as possible with 
both fore and back hands. An hour or two at this will 
work wonders in training the eye. 

Net Practice. 

Visit the court yet again, still with a good player on the 
other side. Practise vojleying underhand—over the net 
this time instead of against the wall. Both players should 
stand close to the net, to start with, and keep on volleying 
the ball to each other, now on the forehand, now on the 
backhand. As proficiency is obtained get farther away 
from the net, and increase the pace of the strokes. 

After keeping this up for an hour or so, both you and your 


opponent should go back to the confines of the court and 
practise ground shots, with a few services thrown in. After 
this the wall might come into play again, but this time 
mix up ground strokes with volleys, using forehand and 
backhand and standing as far back as possible. 

The Spectacular " Smash." 

We now come to that species of volleying called 
“ smashing " or overhead " kills," a stroke that is fre¬ 
quently made use of to finish a rally and probably the most 
spectacular in lawn tennis. It is, however, decidedly one 
of the most difficult to bring off successfully. As with the 
other strokes I have mentioned, it is more a question of 
sighting and timing the ball correctly than anything else. 
Much muscular force need not be expended. It is simply 
an overhead stroke hit down and remarkably like a service, 
with this difference that one is hitting a travelling ball 
instead of a practically stationary one. 

There is one very efficacious means of becoming proficient 
at this stroke, and that is to get somebody to stand on the 
other side of the net and lob over balls high in the air so 
that you can practise smashing them. It is quite a good 
idea to call on the services of a professional for this purpose, 
as he will have sufficient command of the ball to lob to 
any part of your court. 

You can thus get plenty of practice in smashing on the 
backhand as well as forehand. The latter is—to most 
right-handed players—by far the easier stroke. Indeed, 1 
have only met one or two men in my time who were much 
good at smashing on the backhand. The late H. S. 
Mahony was one of them. When practising smashing 
try to " kill ” when running back, also when running 
forwards; and don't stop in one position, but practise 
" killing " from all parts of the court. 

Make up your mind where you intend the ball to strike 
the ground on the other side of the net, and try to get ii 
as near that spot as possible. 

Systematised Practice. 

I am a great believer not only when learning, but even 
when proficient, in practising various strokes in the manner 
I have described. You get practice in this way at shots 
that one is weak on by the dozen instead of, perhaps, only 
on a few occasions in a knock-up. It is, of course, rather 
victimising one's friends to ask them to feed you with the 
balls in this way, and it is undoubtedly better in many 
ways to employ a professional or good " ball boy." 

Here is another tip. If possible always play against 
someone better than yourself. It will improve your game 
far more than any contest with someone of your own 
standard or even worse. For practising strokes, an hour at 
a time is quite long enough, and even less if the " lesson " 
become tedious. There are, of course, many variations of 
the strokes I have tried to explain, but before attempting 
them the beginner should make sure of his groundwork. 

After the novice has thoroughly grounded himself with 
plenty of practice in the simple strokes, he will then be in 
a position to learn their variations. And here I will leave 
him, to develop his own lawn-tennis methods without too 
much fear or trembling. 


The Land of the Grand Untried! 


T HERE’S a wonderful land which is stretched 
before— 

The Land of the Grand Untried I 
And over its valleys and over its hills 
There’s glamour of mystery wide I 
And it's “ up " to you and it’s " up " to me 
To work on each untilled spot. 

And to make each day of the unknown way 
A wonderful dream-true plot. 


There’s a kindly grace in the stranger-face 
Of one who is reigning there ; 

The King of the country of " New-Fresh-Chance " 
Has smile of encouragement rare I 
And it's " up " to you and it's " up " to me 
To hold up our heads and sing, 

As we close the door on the greys of yore 
And grip what the hope-hours bring I 

Lillian Gard. 
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Camouflage and Q-Boats. 

Telling the Splendid Story of the V.C.’s of our Mystery-Ships. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


HAT a profound sensation has 
been aroused all over the 
world by the doings of our 
British Mystery-Ships, or 
Q-Boats 1 And small wonder. 
For, long before their exist¬ 
ence became known to the 
general public, these re¬ 
markable vessels, manned by 
crews of superlative skill and 
courage, had so decimated, 
deluded, and mystified the 
foe that, by the time the 
Armistice was signed, he was 
becoming very chary of attack by submarine. Truth to 
tell, and thanks to the useful art of camouflage, the Ger¬ 
man U-boat had been so often annihilated when pouncing 
upon a presumed easy prey, that those on board the detest¬ 
able craft no longer felt joy in going into such action. Too 
frequently for their taste had it proved to be a case of the 
biter bit. 

Just how our Q-boats did their biting, this and another 
article to follow shall show. And, better than any bald 
description of the vessels, their equipment and methods, 
and their well-kept secret of success, will be some live and 
glowing accounts of their superb services. 

But, pausing for a moment before we plunge into recital 
of the thrilling tale, let us insist upon one circumstance. 
Camouflage, the art of disguise, is clever upon the sea as 
it is upon the land. The carrying out of such a plot, 
however, would be impossible but for the intelligence, 
the devotion, and the intrepidity of the players. No 
matter how ingenious may be the make-up, as we may 
say, of an armed ship that is intended to decoy an enemy 
close to her, it is the mettle of her men as well as the 
metal in her gun-barrels and torpedo-tubes that defeats 
the foe. 

Happily for England and the Allies, happily for the cause 
of freedom and the vindication of justice, the men of our 
camouflaged Mystery-Ships were supermen. In proof 
of that, let us make a start by telling the stirring story 
of H.M.S. " Farnborough,” which began her career of 
camouflage as far back as the autumn of 1915 . 

LOOKED LIKE A COLLIER. 

Elaborately converted into the semblance of an Admiralty 
collier, the “ Farnborough ” cruised fruitlessly throughout 
a whole winter without getting a single " bite." The 
weather at sea was very bad and bitter, the nervous strain 


entailed was excessive and constant. But the officer- 
and men never faltered in their cheery belief that one 
day luck, in the shape of a Hun U-boat, would come then 
way. Their trust proved to be well founded. 

A submarine was observed awash, five miles distar • 
on the port bow. She was evidently watching them, 
for in a few minutes she dived. Lieut.-Commander Gordon 
Campbell, R.N., maintained his course, and about twenty 
minutes later a torpedo passed just ahead of the ship. 
Then, from out of the sea the submarine broke surface, 
1,000 yards astern of the ship, and passing from starboard 
to port. At last the camouflaged collier was, as the saying 
is, " up against it." 

When she had gained the port quarter, the submarine 
fired a shot across the " Famborough’s " bows, and partly 
submerged. The " Farnborough ” thereupon obediently 
stopped and—this is where iron nerve begins to be of specia, 
account—disembarked a “ panic party " under the command 
of Temporary Engineer Sub-Lieutenant J. S. Smith, R.N.R., 
to pretend that the officers and crew were abandoning 
their ship. To the satisfaction of Lieut.-Commander 
Campbell, the submarine then closed to about 800 yards and 
fired a shell, which fell short. Immediately, the Commander 
hoisted the White Ensign and opened fire with his con¬ 
cealed armament. The biter was badly bitten. Slowly 
the submarine disappeared. The " Farnborough ” passed 
over the spot and dropped depth-charges. Up came the 
submarine again, but now in a nearly perpendicular position 
At about point-blank range, five more rounds were fired 
into her. She sank for the last time, and the sea was 
covered with a large quantity of oil and pieces of tell-tale 
wreckage. Waiting, we see, had not been in vain. 

In recognition of his services, Lieut.-Commander 
Campbell—we are to hear more of him a little later- 
received the Distinguished Service Order, and was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of commander. Several of the officers 
and men also received decorations. 

"CANNOT UNDERSTAND YOU." 

Less than a month later, the “ Farnborough." still ss 
a lumbering old collier, was busy again. A submarine 
was sighted on the surface, one mile away. She hoisted 
a signal ordering the " Farnborough ” to abandon ship 
The sea had a heavy swell, the weather was calm and harv 
Commander Campbell had a plan ready. In order to gais 
time and so get the target within closer range, he hoisted 
an international code signal, meaning, " Cannot understand 
you.” At the same time he moved his screws slowly aheac 
in order to gradually approach the enemy. .But the snl- 
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marine was suspicious He manned his foremost gun, and 
fired a shot, which passed over the ship. Throwing dis¬ 
semblance to the winds, the " Farnborough " increased to 
full speed and opened fire with all guns that would bear. 

There was a heavy explosion on board the submarine, 
and she immediately sank, causing a great commotion in 
the water and a dense cloud of steam on the surface. No 
wreckage or survivors were seen, although depth-charges 
were dropped. But this was due, no doubt, to the great 
depth of the water. 

H.M.S. Q 5. 

From what has been already written, the method of 
the Mystery-Ship will have been made plain. These 
Q-boats were apparently innocent tramps and trawlers. 
When suddenly surprised by the rapacious U-boat, they 
sent out heart-rending appeals for help, put off “ panic 
parties ” in boats, and then, when they had got the submarine 
pirate well within range, unmasked their guns and sent 
trim to his doom. The extraordinary valour of these 
•exploits is unsurpassed by anything in all the British 
Navy's long, proud 
record. 

Commander Gor¬ 
don Campbell, 

D.S.O., R.N., afore¬ 
said, was in com¬ 
mand of H.M.S. Q 
5, when she was 
struck by a torpedo 
abreast of No. 3 hold. 

Action stations were 
sounded, and, to 
delude the enemy, 
the “ panic party ” 
abandoned ship. 

The vessel had been 
badly hit, and the 
engineer officer re¬ 
ported that the 
engine-room was 
flooding. He was 
ordered to remain 
at his post as long 
as possible, which 
he and his staff, 
several of whom 
were severely 
wounded, most gal¬ 
lantly did. Alto¬ 
gether, as has been 
officially recorded, 

•• this action may be regarded as the supreme test of naval 
discipline.” 

Two hundred yards distant on the starboard quarter, 
the submarine was watching the proceedings through 
his periscope, positive that Q 5 was done for. On board 
that devoted vessel, the chief engineer and engine-room 
watch stayed at their posts to keep the dynamo working 
until driven out by the water. They then remained 
concealed on top of the cylinders. The guns' crews 
crouched in their gun-houses for nearly half-an-hour. Mean¬ 
while, the ship sank slowly lower and lower in the water. 

COMMANDER GORDON CAMPBELL. V.C, 

Satisfied with the result of his inspection, the submarine 
ran past the ship on the starboard side so closely that the 
entire hull was visible beneath the surface. He emerged 
about 300 yards on the port bow. Then he came down 
the port side of the ship, and fire was withheld until all 
guns could bear at point-blank range. That was a moment 
worth waiting for. 

What happened ? 

The captain of the submarine was climbing out of the 
conning-tower. He was beheaded by the first shot. The 
crew were pouring out behind him when the submarine 
finally sank with conning-tower open. Only one officer 


and one man could be rescued from the sea and taken 
prisoner. Then the " panic party ” in the boats was 
recalled and all hands turned to doing their utmost to 
keep the ship afloat. Up to now, no signal for assistance 
had been given, but when the submarine had been settled, 
a wireless message for help was despatched. Two hours 
later, just in time, a destroyer and sloop arrived and took 
Q 5 in tow. And in the end she was safely beached. 

For this extraordinary exploit Commander Campbell 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. And a supplementary 
report on the action says : “ From a crew, every individual 
member of which displayed such conspicuous bravery, 
two officers—Lieutenant Leonard S. Loveless, R.N.R., 
and Lieutenant Ronald N. Stuart, R.N.R.—received 
the Distinguished Service Order ; three officers the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross ; and eight men the Distinguished 
Service Medal.” 

Not a few boys who read these articles will have them¬ 
selves seen a Q-boat, for several of these history-making 
ships have been on view in the Thames and elsewhere 
throughout the country. Especially notable was the 

mystery-ship " Suffolk 
Coast,” the very latest 
of her type, which lay 
for some time in 
St. Katherine’s Dock. 
She was the most 
cunningly contrived of 
her class, and was 
about to proceed to 
sea on her mission 
of " putting paid ” to 
U-boats when the 
Armistice was signed. 

A DISGUISED 
" DBSTROYER.” 

According to the 
description given by a 
popular admiral who 
inspected her, the 
“ Suffolk Coast " was 
" a fake from first to 
last.” To look at, she 
was the very picture 
of an old peace-time 
collier. Yet, what did 
more intimate know¬ 
ledge of her equipment 
reveal ? Her funnel 
concealed a periscope, 
and, in case that was 
shot away, there was another in the air-shaft. A harmless- 
looking coil of rope covered a steel look-out for the captain. 
Wireless apparatus was hidden in her signal halyards. 
Through the ship there was a fore-and-aft tunnel by means 
of which the crew could move about or reach the bridge 
without being seen. For armament, this artful, old and 
dirty collier carried one exposed gun, just as did every tramp 
during the war. That, though, was for the hoodwinking 
of the on-coming enemy. The actual armaments included 
a 12-pounder and two 4-inch guns of the latest pattern. 

As a matter of fact, the " Suffolk Coast " was so heavily 
armed that she could have fought against a destroyer. 
Her deck-houses were so constructed that, by . working 
a lever, they unmasked the heavy guns. By pulling a 
lever one man could make hatches collapse, raise the 12- 
pounder gun just below the fore-hatch, and bring it into 
action in five seconds. One 4-inch gun was disclosed 
by the collapse of the saddle-back hatch for bunkering 
the ship ; the other was similarly hidden in the engineer's 
cabins and mess-rooms aft. 

CAMOUFLAGED CRBW. 

The "Suffolk Coast" was commanded by Lieut.-Com¬ 
mander Harold Auten, V.C., whose previous mystery- 
ship, H.M.S. " Stock Force,” had a rare history that we 
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shall briefly tell. The crew of the two vessels was the 
same, and from the gallant commander downwards they 
followed the example set by their ship and appeared as 
little like fighting-men as they possibly could. The captain 
wore an old reefer coat and a grey, frayed felt hat; his men 
looked grimy and the reverse of smart in collier seamen’s 
clothes. And then, along came the Armistice to render 
futile all these promising plans 1 

Ho-tfr completely every conceivable emergency had 
been provided for is easily further evidenced. Like other 
Mystery-Ships, the “ Suffolk Coast ” was to lie in wait for 
attack in regions where submarines were thickest. When 
the fight began she 
would blow off steam 
as if her engines were 
crippled. After the 
" panic party ” had 
abandoned ship, the 
captain would con¬ 
trol her from his 
position inside the 
steel-Jined coil of 
wire rope on the 
forecastle head. In 
case they should 
come in handy, the 
ship carried the 
papers of a coasting 
collier. If the ship 
went down and the 
“ panic party " was 
captured, its mem¬ 
bers had been care¬ 
fully coached, so as 
to give away nothing 
to the enemy. Par¬ 
ticulars of what 
purported to be 
actual information 
concerning the ship 
and its captain were 
posted upon a board, 
so that every man 
coulvl give the same answer if questioned. The measure¬ 
ments of the “ Suffolk Coast ’’ are 193 feet long by 30 feet 
beam. 

Let us now proceed to relate the particulars of the 
fight in which Lieut.-Commander Auten won his V.C. 1 
an action which has been cited as " one of the finest 
examples of coolness, discipline, and good organisation 
in the history of Q-ships.” 

SANK WITH COLOURS FLYING. 

Under the command of Lieutenant (as he then was) 
Harold Auten, D.S.C., R.N.R., H.M.S. " Stock Force ” 
had had sevefal " scraps ” with the foe, and at five o'clock 
one July afternoon last year she was torpedoed by a 
submarine. Striking the vessel abreast No. 1 hatch, the 
torpedo wrecked the forepart of the ship, including the 
bridge, and wounded three of the crew. There followed 
a tremendous shower of planks, unexploded shells, hatches, 
and other debris. These missiles wounded the first lieuten¬ 
ant and the navigating officer, and added to the injuries 
of the foremost gun's crew and a number of other ratings. 
Following the explosion, the ship settled down forward, 
flooding the foremost magazine and between-decks to the 
depth of about three feet. Already the position was 
perilous. 

Promptly the " panic party,” in charge of Lieutenant 
Workman, R.N.R., abandoned ship. The wounded were 
removed to the lower deck, where the surgeon (Surgeon- 
Probationer G. E. Strahan, R.N.V.R.) attended to their 
injuries while working up to his waist in water. The 
captain, two guns' crews, and the engine-room staff 
remained at their posts. Having carefully surveyed the 
position, the submarine then came to the surface, ahead 
of the ship and about half a mile distant. But apparently 


her commander still had his doubts, for she remained 
there a quarter of an hour, closely watching for the least 
sign of a suspicious movement. Then, how nicely the foe 
fell into the trap ! 

The 11 panic party " in the boat commenced to row 
back to their ship, hoping to decoy the submarine within 
reach of the hidden guns. Things happened beautifully! 
The submarine followed the boat, coming slowly down 
on the port side of the “ Stock Force,” about 300 yards 
away. Lieutenant Auten, however, was making sure, and 
he withheld his fire until she was abeam, and both of his 
guns could bear. Then he gave the order, and the first 

shot carried away 
one of the peri 
scopes. The second 
round hit the con 
ning-tower, blowing 
It away, and throw¬ 
ing the occupant 
high into the air 
Good shooting 1 The 
third round struck 
the submarine on the 
water-line, tearing 
her open, and blow¬ 
ing out a number 
of the crew. Forty- 
minutes had elapsed 
since the vessel was 
torpedoed. 

Now the - enem\ 
subsided several feet 
into the water. Hei 
bows rose in the air 
Thus she presented 
a big target that did 
not move. Into this 
target the “ Stock 
Force” pumped shell 
after shell, until the 
submarine sank by 
the stem, the water 
being covered with 
floating odds and ends. One more rapacious U-boat had 
gone to join the others in Davy Jones’s roomy locker. 

Throughout the entire action one man (officer’s steward, 
2nd Class, R. J. Starling) remained pinned down under 
the foremost gun after the explosion of the torpedo. He 
lay there helpless, cheerfully and without complaint, 
until the end of the action, and this though the ship was 
apparently sinking. As a matter of fact, the " Stock 
Force,” a vessel of 360 tons, had fought her last fight 
and taken her last cruise, but she did not sink for some 
hours. Despite the injuries and shock to officers and men 
when she was torpedoed, and the circumstance that hex 
bows were almost entirely blown away, the ship’s company 
kept her afloat till night. Then two torpedo-boats and 
a trawler took off the officers and men, and the “ Stock 
Force," immortalised in the history of the British Navy, 
went down with colours flying. 

EPIC OF A TOPSAIL SCHOONER. 

His Majesty’s ship " Prize ” was none other than a 
200-ton topsail schooner, on board of which her com¬ 
mander, Lieutenant William Edward Sanders, R.N.R.. 
won his V.C. 

She was sighted by an enemy submarine, which opened 
fire at three miles’ range and approached slowly astern 
In charge of Skipper William Henry Brewer, R.N.R 
(trawler section), the " panic party ” immediately aban 
doned ship. The ship’s head was put into the wind, and 
the guns’ crews concealed themselves by lying face down 
wards on the deck. There they remained hiding, while 
the enemy continued deliberately shelling the schooner, 
inflicting severe damage and wounding a number of men. 
What an ordeal I For twenty minutes she continued to 
approach, firing all the time. Then, apparently satisfied 
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that no one remained on board, she drew out on the 
schooner’s quarter, only seventy yards away. 

At that moment the White Ensign was hoisted, the 
screens dropped, and all guns opened fire. 

A shell struck the foremost gun of the submarine, blowing 
it to atoms and annihilating the crew. Another shot 
demolished the conning-tower. At the same time a Lewis 
gun mowed the survivors off the submarine’s deck. In 
copious clouds of smoke, she sank four minutes after the 
commencement of the action, the fierce glare of an internal 
fire being visible through the great rents tom in her hull. 

The “ Prize ” was by that time herself sinking fast. 
Nevertheless, the captain of the submarine, a warrant 
officer and one man were picked up and brought on board. 
All hands then set to work plugging the shot-holes and 
keeping water under with the pumps, the prisoners, to 
save their own lives, joining in with the others. Land 
was 120 -miles away. The plucky little ’’ Prize ” set sail 
for it, and was picked up two days later by a motor-launch 
and towed the remaining five miles to harbour. 

For this action the second-in-command was awarded 
the D.S.O., two skippers (trawler section) the D.S.C., 
and the remainder of the small company the D.S.M. But, 
alas 1 the record goes on to tell : 

“ A few months later H.M.S. ‘ Prize,’ under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-Commander Sanders, V.C., R.N.R., 
was lost with all hands, presumably as the result of 
an engagement with one or more enemy submarines. 
The death of this most gallant officer and his efficient and 
highly-trained crew was a disaster the Navy and the 
nation could ill afford.” 

DAZZLE-PAINTING. 

Before we proceed to recount other of the Mystery- 
Boats’ great deeds. 


and their methods have been adopted by the American, 
French and Italian navies. The sea-camouflage manner 
of painting war-craft has saved from the murderous attack 
of U-boats many of the vessels so decorated. A scientifi¬ 
cally camouflaged battleship has a most bewildering effect 
upon the vision of the man at the eye-piece of the enemy 
periscope. Our scouting submarines, busy watching th< 
Bight, often evaded the notice of observation Zeppelins by 
being so protected. 

Detailed handbooks of instruction in dazzle-painting, 
with truly startling illustrations, were issued to all con 
cerned, the control of matters in general being undertaken 
by a properly constituted Dazzle Section. Models of 
every kind of craft employed in or by the Navy were first 
of all constructed, and these were painted and displayed 
experimentally upon a painted ocean. Then followed 
actual experiments at sea, and in that way sea-camouflage 
was raised to the successful stage it occupies to-day. 

MERCANTILE " MAKB-UP." 

As already suggested, many of our Mystery-Ships were 
disguised as British merchant vessels. Sometimes the 
gun that was mounted aft was merely a dummy one 
made of wood, and maybe itself daubed with paint of 
divers colours in order to add to its powers of deception. 

In Mesopotamia, our fleet on the river Tigris included 
pretended peaceful trading craft with high forward sloping 
masts, lateen sails, and cut-away prows. As. is usual 
with such boats, each of them carried a large clay oven 
shaped like an ant-heap. And in these particular instances, 
the oven, constructed so as to collapse at will, contained 
a machine-gun. 

Early in the war a favourite device with the few German 
raiders that got loose upon the high seas, was to add another 

funnel, made of thin 



something may be l _ wood or of canvas, 

said as to the Navy’s - 1 _ v This in no way 

employment of the ,,, * detracted from the 

strategic art device j palpable fact that 

that is known as f . the craft was a war- 

Dazzle-Camouflage jf' ftUJ, vessel. But for a 

or Dazzle-Painting. R. i while it certainly did 

Always in warfare, & , t * baffle identification, 

on land or on sea, it . ^ . and in some in¬ 
is an advantage to £ ' -y / '■ kjBjL . j stances enabled the 

become as invisible r ^ I disguised ship to get 

was the reason for [ Camouflage of 

tbe adoption of another variety was 

themselves with K terWlL man cruisers that, 

waited in ambush f y I / lu)f a concentration of 

a.mid the dark forest our fast cruisers, 

undergrowth for the " r .. sought safety by 

unsuspecting Ro- y ■'!_ 2 * ■' i^fllSpS h ~ • running up rivers in 

mans. Robin Hood t ... , , . • * • German East Africa 

dressed his forest t' - and elsewhere, 

men in green. In The " Konigsberg,” 

this war, as previ- • *—- - - 1 — : — ; ■ -- —‘ sheltering some dis- 

ously in South „ „ . D . . . „ tance up the Rufiji 

. , . c Dazzle-Fainting. ... r fl J 

Africa, the Scots . ..* . ... . „ . . , River, offers a case 

_ , j . u •_ (The great White Star liner. “Olympic, painted with “ zebra design.) _. , , 

Greys dyed their 1 • j v . v 6 in point. Proceed- 

horses with a chemi- ing as far up stream 

cal preparation. Invisibility doubles the power that a force as she could, she was then got close to the bank, and 
possesses both of attack and defence. festooned with branches cut from the adjacent forest. 

Experience has proved that it is impossible to paint a But she was successfully ’’ spotted ” by our aeroplanes, 
ship in such a manner that her colour blends absolutely shelled, ” bottled up ” by blocking the channel, and finally 
with the sea or sky background. So, dazzle-painting aims destroyed. 


not so much at invisibility as it takes for its object the Of her naval and military might Britain never boasts, 
bewilderment of the eye. Strong contrasts in light primary There is, however, one complimentary saying that Britons 
colours are employed, put on in all sorts of weird patterns, do permit themselves to indulge in. And that is : Trust 


VVhite is not used because it has great visibility at night. ' the Navy. Our sailor-men are fighters and defenders, not 


Two of our distinguished marine painters, Lieut.-Com- tricksters. But when ingenuity and resource are called for 
ma.nder Norman Wilkinson and Lieutenant Cecil King in addition to glorious bravery and fearless faith, well, we 
were the British inventors of this branch of sea-camouflage, can trust the Navy. 


Gollms, the Ever-Correct. 


Words by John Lea. 


A SONG FOR BOYS 


Music by John E. Campbell 
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1 . While tides ebb and flow with the o - cean, 

2 . In class ics, in arts, or in sci ence, 

3 . But vain are the wiles he has flaunted, 


While po - ets are gi - ven to song, Itfi 
He fre-quent-ly wan-ders a.-stray; But 
For no one has hid-den for long Tb* 


:£= 


W 0 


hard to get rid of the no - tion 
turns with an ea - sy de - fi - ance 
lack of the pluck that is want - ed 


That Col - lins will ne-ver be wrong. For when I de-tect him in 

When o - thera have pointed the way. He’ll tell you the Ti-ber’s at 

To bold - ly con-fess him-self wrong. There’s mean-ness in hedg-ing and 


Flo-rence; 
fen - cing, 


And show what he ought to have seen, 
The Ar - no to Rome he has sent; 
And on - ly the weak- est in • vent 


*He cries, with a smile That is guilt-less of guile: “Ex 
Yet sings the old song When we show where he’s wrong: “Ei 
That wretched re - frain, When an er - ror is plain: “E* 


First two verses. 


Last verse only. 
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A Story of the Old Trapping Days. 
By DAVID DOUGLAS 
CHAPTER VII. 

'*WHITB MAN'S FOLLY!” 


OR all that twenty-two men 
were passing through the 
forest, not a sound was to 
be heard, and the Indians 
under the Lynx came within 
a few yards of the spot 
where Blaine’s camp fire 
was burning. At a sign from 
the chief the red men scat¬ 
tered, each taking up a 
position behind a tree, and 
waiting for the moment to 
attack. 

And the sight that met 
rheir eyes made them writhe with suppressed fury. Grimly 
the chief waited in silence while he looked at the tableau 
before him. 

" We’ll let you go free and unharmed, Mostyn,” Blaine 
was saying, as he stood in front of the young trader who 
was tied to the tree, to which, after the Indian sent out 
by Farnhold had well-nigh choked him into uncon¬ 
sciousness, they had bound him. " We’ll let you go if 
you give your word of honour to say nothing about the 
—the ” 

“ Give the right name for it,” said Mostyn quietly. 
" Call it treachery 1 ” 

" Your word of honour to keep a still tongue about 
our little dispute," went on Blaine, ignoring the interrup¬ 
tion, though his face was livid with rage. " If not-” 

and he fingered his musket significantly. 

" If not, we’re going to shoot you I ” said Farnhold more 
directly. " Don’t beat about the bush, Blaine. Here’s the 
position. Mostyn ; we’ve got you, and that’s as good as having 
that little shanty you've run up, with all the goods Blaine left 
you. We’ll never give them back to you; but we’ll give 
you your life, if you promise Blaine your silence. Is it 
a deal ? ” 

” I make no deal with rogues 1 ” cried Henry. " I came 
out. ’tis true, to strike a bargain—twice I came out; but 
you’ve played this dirty game, and think to make me buy 
my life by betraying my Company. You don’t know the 


Mostyns,” he said, turning to Farnhold ; " but Blaine here 
does ! ” 

Farnhold picked up his musket, threw it to his shoulder, 
and said : 

” One more chance, Mostyn ! Is it a deal ?” 

" No 1 ” said Henry through clenched teeth, and waited 
for the hammer of the musket to fall. He had been watch¬ 
ing it, fascinated, while Farnhold spoke, and it seemed queer 
to think that when that fell, his life w-ould be over. 

The hammer did not fall. Instead, the musket went 
clattering to the ground, and Farnhold spun round, shot 
through the brain by the Lynx. And a moment after, 
with ringing war-cries, the red men burst from their cover, 
and, before the Indians of the North-West man could 
spring to arms, had finished them off. Eagle’s Claw, 
disdaining the use of his musket, had drawn his keen knife 
and flung himself at Blaine, and the two men w>ent down, 
crashing on to the top of the fire and scattering it in all 
directions. There was a cry from Blaine, not because the 
Indian’s knife had found him, but because his hand had 
been burnt; and then the men fought like demons. 

Henry, no less startled than his foes, was spell-bound for 
a few seconds, and then realised that he was not to die. 
He looked about him wonderingly, saw the dead Indians 
and the dead Farnhold lying on the ground, felt someone 
cut the cords that bound him, and then knew that he was 
free. Farnhold’s dogs were howling with fright, and some 
of the red men went to quieten them, while the others, 
including the chief, stood by, impassively watching the 
grim duel between white man and red. 

By this time Blaine, who was no coward and no weak¬ 
ling, had managed to wrench himself free of Eagle’s Claw, 
and the two men were circling round and round, each 
waiting for the opportunity to leap in and bring the battle 
to a close. With a quick movement, Eagle’s Claw pulled 
out his tomahawk, at the same moment that he hurled 
his knife. Blaine saw the knife come and stepped 'Sharply 
aside, but he had not seen the flashing tomahawk swing 
into the Indian’s right hand. Mostyn, however, had seeD 
it, and it seemed to arouse him to the fact that Blaine was 
doomed, and, even as the red man spiang, Henry bounded 
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forward and, with a loud cry, flung himself on Blaine, 
sending him hurtling to the ground a couple of yards away, 
while Eagle’s Claw went tumbling forward. Henry was 
upon Blaine before he could rise and had him by tire 
throat with one hand, while with the other he wrenched 
the knife from him. 

Then the young trader stood up, and, with Blaine still 
lying on the ground before him, he called out : 

“ I, the Little Peacemaker, claim this white man’s life I ” 

Uprose a babble at that, and the Lynx sprang towards 
Mostyn. 

“ Back, brother,’’ cried Henry sternly. “ By the law 
of the red man, I claim his life as mine ! ” 

The chief fell back sullenly, while Eagle’s Claw, gripping 
his tomahawk, glared at Blaine, who was looking amazedly 
at his enemy. 

“ Get up,” Henry snapped at him, and the other rose 
to his feet, white-faced and still wondering what plan of 
vengeance was forming in his foe’s mind. 

Unarmed as he w r as, Blaine knew that he was utterly 
at the mercy of Mostyn, and he shuddered as he thought 
of the position when, a few brief minutes previously, he 
had been watching, without raising a hand, his now' dead 
partner take aim at this youth who had called off the 
dogs of war. . . . 

“ Listen,” cried Henry to all and sundry. “ Listen 
to me, the son of the Peacemaker. This man has wronged 
me, as all know. I offered him safety, but he refused my 
terms. You, my brothers, have saved me from his anger, 
and the heart of the Little Peacemaker is filled with glad¬ 
ness. This man, who has played the crafty fox’s part, 
shall go free 1 I say it—I, son of the Peacemaker. Prepare 
him a sleigh with food and dogs and weapons, and he shall 
go forth whither he will, and no one shall say him nay. 
But, know this," Henry turned to the now shrinking 
Blaine. " Know this : I make no promise to you to keep 
silence I That is my vengeance—and that alone. Go ! ” 

Blaine staggered back, his face white as death, and his 
hands clenched. 

“ Mostyn,” he began, but the boy stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“ Go, Blaine,” he said. “ I know what you would say : 
you would ask me to keep counsel regarding your treachery. 
But, I say neither that I will nor that I will not tell. Go 
to your North-West Company—go, and may they profit 
by you, if they need such men as you 1 ” 


Blaine slunk away at that, knowing that Mostyn had 
no more to say and would not budge. Quickly the red 
men got ready a sleigh for him, harnessed a train of clogs 
to it, while Henry saw that sufficient food and ammunition 
were stored to last his enemy for several weeks ; and 
then, without a word, Blaine clambered on the sleigh, 

' cracked his whip, and drove off into the night. 

He did not ask for Farnliold’s trade goods, as he wanted 
to be clear of the w'hole matter. It might be, he told 
himself, that Mostyn would keep silent, and so, only know¬ 
ing that he was for ever cut off from the old Company, 
he struck the trail which earlier that day he and Farnhold 
had come along. 

So, for a while did Thomas Blaine pass out of the life 
of Henry Mostyn. 

" But why, O brother-” the Lynx began asking Mostyn 

who, however, interrupted him. 

“ I know what you would say,” Henry said. “ Why do 
I let the fox go ? Have I not told you that I seelc not 
his death ? Listen. In the pages of the Pale-faces’ book 
it is written that a man should forgive his enemies." And 
pulling a much-thumbed Bible from his pocket, Mostyn 
read to the Indians until their eyes began to light up, and 
when he had finished the Ly nx said : “ Some day, brother, 
you shall tell us more of those words I ” 

• , ■ f ' ' • 

” ’Tis the white man’s folly.” 

The Lynx was speaking, and it was in the little fort 
on the bank of the river. Dogs and sleighs and all store* 
found at Famhold’s camp had been taken to the stockade, 
and Mostyn had just said to the chief : 

’’ The goods of the pale-face killed in battle belong to 
my brothers. His dogs also, since now I have all those 
that were mine,” and, despite the fact that the Indians 
did not want to take them, Henry refused to keep them 
himself. 

" Since the white brother will have it so, then will we 
take them,” the chief said at last, unable as yet to ap¬ 
preciate what Mostyn had said around the fire. " Tis 
the white man’s folly to have his hands at his enemy's 
throat and then to draw back. Some day, Little Peace¬ 
maker will know that 1 ” 

But, for all his seeming disapproval, the Indian’s 
admiration of the young trader increased a thousandfold 
as the result of the magnanimity shown by him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A LONG WAIT AND A GREAT TRIUMPH. 


HE next day the Lynx and his 
braves bade farewell to their 
white friend. 

” We go now. Little Peace¬ 
maker,” the chief said, " but 
we come back with the thaw 1 ” 
" It is good,” said Henry. 
” The Little Peacemaker 
thanks his friends for all 
they have done for him.” 

And that was all that passed 
between them ere the sleigh, loaded with food and the 
goods taken from Famhold’s camp, filed out of the 
stockade and went jingling—some man-hauled, others 
drawn by dogs—across the white vastness. 

Henry, when they had disappeared in the distance, felt 
a strange loneliness, a loneliness that was to grow upon 
him during the months he was to stay there with Eagle’s 
Claw for sole company. It was the first time that the white 
boy had been alone on a fur post; but he knew, from the 
experience of others, that the life was lonely and full of 
unknown perils. Yet he was not afraid. 

For over a fortnight there was plenty to do ; the larder 
had to be stocked, and the two comrades went into the 


woods to hunt and to kill, so that they had a fair supply 
of meat to last them. They did not both go together, one 
always remaining to keep watch over the stores in the hut 
and tc care for the dogs. It was when he returned one 
day, with a sleigh laden with game, that Henry had his 
first insight into what might always be happening. When 
within a few hundred yards of the stockade, he heard the 
crack of a musket, and thinking only that it was Eagle’s Claw 
shooting at some animal which had ventured near, he did 
not hurry forward. But. when he came still nearer, he 
heard other shots, and realised that something was afoot. 
Leaving the sleigh, he hurried on, knowing that Blacknose 
would bring the sleigh in all right; then, going carefully, 
he saw a sight that well-nigh froze him to wlieie he stood 
A score of Indians, be-feathered and in war-paint, weie 
rushing towards the stockade from different directions 
As he looked, one man went down to the ground, shot by 
Eagle’s Claw, who was firing from the shelter of the fort, 
through an opening in one of the walls ; then another 
and then Henry himself fired : and the Indians, evidently 
fearing that several more foes might be falling upon them 
from the woods, scattered like chaff before the wind 
Henry, knowing that it was dangerous to try to reach the 
stockade, stayed where he was, well sheltered by trees. 
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“ Eagle’s Gltw fluo^ himself at Blaine, and the two men went down, crashing on to the top of the fire/' {Seepage 461.) 
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He knew that the Indians had not seen where his shot had 
come from, because they were all intent upon reaching 
the fort at the time; but he was aware that they would 
not fail to seek him. 

For a long, long while, he remained where he was, still 
as the trees themselves, and was thinking that he might 
perhaps venture to move from tree to tree until he reached 
the water's edge, when, to his alarm, the sleigh appeared 
in sight, dashing towards the stockade 1 

Henry expected that its appearance would be the signal 
for the Indians to fire, but nothing happened, amd he real¬ 
ised that the red men were lying low, knowing that if 
they fired their enemies would fire at the places where the 
flash of the exploding powder showed. Straight as a dart 
the sleigh, drawn by Blacknose, made for the part of the 
stockade which was used as a gate, and Henry saw it open— 
it was worked by a draw-string. 

And then, impetuously, the white youth sprang from 
his hiding-place, forgetting 
that probably the Indians 
would expect some such 
thing to happen. Like a 
hare he sped through the 
trees, and, working bis 
way towards the opening, 
just as the end of the 
sleigh disappeared, he 
flung himself forward and 
passed through, followed 
by half a dozen shots: 
for the Indians had seen 
him, but he was moving 
so rapidly from tree to 
tree that they could not 
fire with any hope of hit¬ 
ting him then, and had 
aimed at the space between 
the trees and the gate. A 
shot carried away his cap, 
another grazed his heel, 
several went singing past 
his ears, but he got through unscathed. The door of the 
hut opened inwards; he flung himself in, the door closed 
behind him, and he was safe. 

He lay panting awhile, and Eagle's Claw stood grimly 
silent at his hole in the wall, watching. 

'* How long have they been here ? " Henry asked, when 
he had recovered breath. 

" They come just before you fire I ” was the red man’s 
reply. " Me hear bells, look out, and see them stalking 
as a hunter stalks the deer. Me wait till one, their chief, 
throw torch, and then me fire ; he fall. Then they come 
on, and you know rest.” 

By this time Henry was standing by the side of the 
Indian, looking out, but seeing no sign of the red men. 

“ lt’sa pity I wasn’t here,” he muttered to himself. “ I’m 
sorry we had to fire at them, but there was nothing else 
for Eagle's Claw to do." 

For a while he stood in deep thought, and then, going 
to a bale, undid it and scattered the things about. Kettles, 
knives, little trinkets, all manner of things he got together, 
and then went to the door. Eagle's Claw watched him 
till then in silence. 

/“ ’Tis death,” he said grimly, for he realised what the 
white youth was intending. 

But Henry took no notice. Calmly he opened the door. 
He knew there was little danger of being shot at from the 
river. He stood outside the door, and with all the strength 
of his young right arm hurled a heavy kettle high over the 
roof of the hut and heard it fall with a clatter. Again and 
again he did this : sometimes a kettle, at others a knife 
or a mirror, and then went back to the hole by which the 
Indian was standing, imperturbably looking out. 

Henry looked out now and saw here and there beyond 
the stockade the glistening tin of a kettle or a mirror which 
caught the sun. He waited silently, expectantly; if his 
plan did not work, then it was war, he knew. 


But his plan did work, for presently he saw a be-feathered 
head peep from behind the sheltering trees, and, as nothing 
happened—no crack of musket, no singing shot flew past 
his ears—the red man seemed to take heart of courage, 
seemed to realise that the men in the hut were for peace. And 
with eyes sweeping all around, but always coming back to 
those desirable things on the ground, the man ran forward 
grabbed up a kettle, held it high, and then darted back 
to the woods. One after another the Indians did this 
and presently Henry slipped out of the door, and shouting 
" Peace—Peace 1 ” walked boldly up to the stockade un¬ 
armed, but carrying further trifling gifts. 

And that was how the young trader faced his first en¬ 
counter with the wild men. They came out of their hiding- 
places, wondering at the skilful ingenuity that set bells 
a-tinkiing as they came up to the stockade; just a little 
fearful of the white man, and, no doubt, wondering how 
many there might be inside the hut. 

They took the presents 
offered and tried to get 
over the stockade, but 
firmly, though gently, the 
white youth refused to 
allow them to do so. 

“ The White man’s lodge 
is his own 1 ” he said. 
" And seel ” He held up 
his hand and Eagle’s Claw, 
inside the hut. fired a 
train of gunpowder. There 
was a flash which ran well- 
nigh all round the hut. 
“ See, the white man’s 
lodge is guarded.” 

That little trick of a 
powder train was Henry’s 
own idea, and he was 
secretly elated at the 
success of it, for the 
Indians drew back in 
alarm; this white man 
was a medicine man, seeing that by raising his hand he 
could make the fire flash so far away. 

For over an hour the Indians gathered about the 
stockade, and when they went away they were loaded with 
presents and had vowed that no more would they attack 
the white men. 

” Go tell your people,” Henry had said, ” that the white 
man comes to trade, not to steal and kill. When the great 
thaw comes he would have skins, and he has more of those 
things," pointing to the gifts he had made them. 

During the pourparlers the white youth succeeded in 
satisfying the red men for the damage inflicted on them ; 
fortunately, none of the Indians had been killed, other¬ 
wise the task might have been rendered more difficult. As 
it was, by binding up the wounds of the chief and the 
three other men who had been shot, and making them 
lavish presents, Henry turned their hostility into some¬ 
thing resembling friendliness, while the unwounded men 
were distinctly favourable. 

The natives grunted approval, and, when they went away 
to their people again, it was to tell a tale of the munificence 
of the white man down by the big water, so that wherever 
they went the news spread. 

We may pass rapidly over the next three months oi 
Mostyn’s exile, though doing so means missing out many 
a grim tussle and fight for life. One incident, however 
must be mentioned as typical of the dangers run from wild 
beasts. Never again were they attacked by Indians ; the 
only intruders on their solitude were found to be some 
prowling beasts, lured by the smell of the meat which they 
had stored. For weeks they had had to keep to the stock¬ 
ade because of the severity of the weather, but fortunatelv 
they had sufficient food to last them till the thaw came 
and it was after this meat, the scent of which was earned 
by the wind, that wild, hungry animals came. 

Sleeping soundly after a hard day’s work at sorting out 
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the trade goods, Henry and his Indian comrade were aroused 
by the sound of the bells, and before they could snatch 
up their weapons there came a scratching and clawing 
at the roof. 

" Wild cat I ” said the red man briefly, and up on the 
matted roof Henry heard the scratching beast, sneezing 
hard as the smoke from the fire curled up through the 
funnel-shaped apex. Both men fired towards the spot where 
they judged the beast was, but still the scratching went 
on, and a gap began to appear in the roof. Shots failed to 
hit home because they ricochetted off the thicker branches, 
and so, working feverishly, Henry piled bales on top of one 
another umd he had made a heap which would enable him 
to reach the roof by standing on it. He mounted quickly, 
hatchet in hand, and the 
steel gleamed in the fitful 
light from the fire. He was 
standing just to the side of 
the enlarging hole, and the 
claws of the wild cat showed 
through. Quietly Henry 
waited, and presently the 
muzzle of the beast appeared. 

With a crashing blow the boy 
caught the wild brute; there 
was a screech of pain, a scuff¬ 
ling, the thud of something 
hitting the ground, and then 
all was still for a while. 

Presently, the men in the hut 
could hear the animal racing 
about outside, whining with 
the pain; but at last there 
was silence again, and they 
knew that the brute had gone 
flying over the stockade to 
the woods. 

A dish of tea, quickly made, 
and then off to sleep again 
till morning. 

So, the monotony of the 
days broken by such exciting 
incidents, the long winter 
passed, the spring came, the 
woods began to live again, 
the thick ice cracked ; and at 
last, far away up the river,. 
black moving dots appeared. 

" They come.” said Eagle’s 
Claw, and Henry hoisted the 
Company’s flag over the hut. 

Everything was ready, even 
to the last of the winter’s 
meat which the two lonely 
comrades had prepared for 
the cooking-pot to give the 
newcomers a feast. There 
was plenty more in the woods. 

Larger and larger the moving dots appeared until they 
resolved themselves into canoes, canoes of all sizes and 
by the score, each with its one or two Indians as crew, 
and each laden to the gunwales with skins. 

Henry and Eagle's Claw stood at the door of the post 
and when the canoes were near enough, hailed them. The 
foremost canoe swerved towards them and ran to the bank, 
followed by the others, and very soon a great band of 
Indians, men, women, and children, were gathered outside 
the stockade. 

" Eft 1 ” said Henry briefly, pointing to the pots ovei 
the several fires which he had lighted outside, and, with 
grunts of thanks, the Indians grouped around the pots and 
regaled themselves until nothing was left. 

Then Henry strolled, unarmed, over to them and greeted 
them. 

“ The white man welcomes you 1 ” he said, " and he has 
that with which to buy youi skins,” and he pointed to the 
flag of his Company—the flag which these Indians knew well. 


"The white man speaks fair words," said an old chief, 
" but he belongs not to those who, the last thaw and the one 
before that, came hither to buy. Your people stayed in 
their lodges and thought we would make the long journey, 
but other pale-faces came out to us." 

Henry launched forth into a long speech, filled with 
rough eloquence which would be appreciated by the red 
men : a speech telling of the greatness of his Company, 
the first traders in that region ; and he told of how the 
men of the North-West Company were trespassers upon 
the domains which the Hudson Bay Company had nursed 
through many a year. 

“ Good prices we pay,” he told them in their dialect, 
" good prices and fair bargain. 1 , the son ol the Peacemaker ’’ 
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As he looked, one man went down to the ground, shot,” (See page 462 .) 


—he ventured this shot in the dark in the hope of prevailing 
upon them, but it seemed to have no effect—” I come in 
the name of the Great Company. No more shall you have 
to go the long journey ; we come to meet you.” 

And then he sat down. leaving the Indians to haggle 
amongst themselves. Clearly some were for trading with 
him, others not, till up spoke an old chief. 

" See 1 ” he cried, " there are the pale-face’s blankets.” 
and he pointed to the gaudy fabric which Henry had taken 
the precaution to have piled at his door. •* And there are 
his knives, his ornaments that our squaws desire. Where 
are the men we came to meet ? Are they not half a moon’s 
journey down the river ? Has not this pale-face come out 
farther to meet us 1 ” 

In a flash Henry realised that by pitching his post so 
far along the river he had outwitted the North-West men, 
who had that year sent only Famhold to an advance post, 
and, seeing that Famhold was no more, he stood a chance, 
if the old chief's plea was eftective. 
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He waited anxiously for the result, and at last it became 
evident that it needed only the voice of someone in 
authority to make the waverers give way, for, after a further 
confab, the Indians turned back towards the post and 
signified their willingness to trade. 

Then began a busy time for Henry and Eagle’s Claw. 
The red man proved an able assistant, and commodities 
changed hands very quickly, so that, despite a certain amount 
of haggling, by the end of the day Henry had purchased 
the whole consignment of furs—beaver, foxes, raccoons, and 
what not; and the Indians were satisfied, everyone of 
them. - A great feast was spread that night by the red men, 
and the young trader mingled with them, supplied them 
with tobacco, smoked with them and talked with them, 
ingratiating himself and making many a friendship, with the 
result that when, next day, the Indians took to their canoes 
it was with the promise that they would meet the pale-face 
at the next thaw at a place appointed. 

For over a month Mostyn intercepted Indians coming - 
down the river, and with but one or two exceptions 
succeeded in winning them to traffic. At the end of that 
month he had nearly exhausted all his supplies and the 
stockade was crammed with skins. 

And still the Lynx and his people had not come. 

" The son of Black Bear will come 1 ” Eagle's Claw 
assured Henry. " I go to meet him,” nodding towards one 
of the canoes which had been bought from various Indians. 

“As you will. Eagle’s Claw,” Henry said. The Indian 
fell to provisioning the canoe, and presently, with a 
salutation, he sped up the river which led into Reindeer 
Lake. 

For two days Mostyn was alone at the little post; but 
he found much to do, so that time did not hang heavily; 
and at the end of the two days he saw a number of canoes 
heading down the river, and knew that at last the Lynx 
had come. 

And he had come with a wealth of furs which exceeded 
that of any other company of Indians with whom Henry 
had traded, such a wealth, indeed, that the youth knew not 
how to get them to the fort on the Churchill. 

" Little Peacemaker, I and my braves will go thither 
with you as we promised.” said the chief, as they sat together 
at a feast on the night of the arrival of the Chippewayans. 

“ I long to see the father of my friend and the friend of 
my father 1" 

So next day, all being ready, the party left the wooden 
fort which had been the home of Mostyn for so long, 
and it was with tear-filled eyes that he looked back at it, 
wondering whether he would ever see it again. For days 
the canoes passed down the Nelson River, here and there, 
because of the rapids, the Indians having to portage the 
canoes, dragging them over rough banks and putting them 
back into the river when the falls were passed. Then up 
the river running north for fifty miles into Reindeer Lake, 
through this vast stretch of water and into the Churchill, 
and so on and on, for mile after mile, until the grey walls of 
Prince of Wales Fort appeared in sight one balmy July 
morning. 

By arrangement, the musket of every man was fired 
in salute, and presently the walls of the fort were filled 
with figures, the big guns boomed out their greeting, the 
great gates swung wide open as the canoes ran to bank, 
and into the fort trooped the Indians, led by the youth 
who had brought success to a perilous adventure. 

He received a great ovation, but, first of all, he went to 
the house of his father, whom he found recovered somewhat 
from the illness which had laid him low ; and with Henry 
went the Lynx. 

“ Behold, father, the son of Black Bear 1 ” the boy said 
proudly. “And behold, the Peacemaker,” he said to the 
Indian. 

It was an affecting meeting and Henry left them to it 
while he hurried to the Governor’s House to report. We may 
pass rapidly over what happened there. Henry told how 
that one night Blaine had gone away, farther south, he said 
(but said nothing at all about the desertion), and had never 
returned : and how that he had made friends with well- 


nigh all the Indians who had come down the Nelson, and 
brought back a wealth of furs. 

Then hfe propounded a scheme over which he had been 
thinking. 

It was nothing less than that he should be sent out 
with another trader or so, to the far off North-West, beyond 
where any white man had yet gone, and set up a permanent 
post. The Governor, who was enthusiastic over the whole 
matter, seeing that the parties which had so far returned 
had brought in rich consignments of furs, promised to think 
it over, and the next day, when Mostyn’s cargoes had been 
inspected, he called the youngster to him and said : 

" Mostyn, it shall be as you wish. Next year you shall 
go to the Lake which the Indians call Athabasca, and, for 
all your age, you shall be factor 1 ” 

“ Tfrank you,” said the boy simply, but his face flushed 
with joy, and he went home with tie glad nbws. 

It was not until noon that he met Henry Blaine, and 
the old man came to him scowling. 

" Where’s my son ? ” he demanded. ” ’Tis said that 
you are spreading the lie abroad that he left you. Where 
is he ? ’’ 

Never once, until that moment, had it occurred to 
Henry that his word would be doubted, and he was thunder¬ 
struck. The significance of Blaine’s question thrust itself 
upon him and he stammered out some sort of reply. 

" Where is he ? ” demanded the old man again, grasp¬ 
ing the boy by the shoulder. “ And where are Red Cloud, 
and Hawk Eye, and the other Indian ? Methinks there’s 
been some foul play out there where no man was to see! ” 

Henry had recovered himself by this time and wrenched 
himself from the old man’s grip. 

" Mr. Blaine,” he said, ” I have told the truth—nay, 
not all the truth; the truth is for your ears, if you 
want it 1 ” 

"Give it me, then,” growled the man. "Where's 
my boy ? ” 

And then the boy told the old man his story, and in 
silence Blaine listened, though it was plain that he was 
suffering untold agonies. There was a directness, a 
simplicity, an honesty about Henry’s recital that carried 
conviction, and when he had finished Blaine turned to 
him. 

" Come here, boy, come with me,” and he led him—to 
the Mostyn house. Following him in utter astonishment 
Henry went inside, and saw his father jump to his feet as 
Blaine entered. 

"What’s this mean, Blaine?” he demanded. "Why 
do you darken my door ? ” 

For answer, Blaine turned to I*Ienry and said : 

“ Have you told him, lad ? ” 

" No, only you. Eagle’s Claw, of course, and the Cliippe- 
wayans know, but not one of them will tell till I give the 
word I ” was the reply. 

"Then tell your father now, while I’m here,” Blaine 
commanded, and towered above the youth, his face painful 
to look upon. 

” You mean it ? ” Henry asked, and when the old met 
nodded, Henry told his father what a few minutes before!.; 
had told Blaine. 

“ Fetch Eagle’s Claw in, lad,” the boy’s father said 
when the story was finished ; and Henry went out. What 
happened between the two enemies Henry never knev 
but when he came back with the Indian they were gripping 
hands, with a new light upon their faces. 

” You may go. Eagle’s Claw,” Blaine said as the India: 
entered, and the red man went out again. ” I believe you 
Henry,” he turned to the boy. “There’s no need forth? 
evidence of Eagle's Claw. There’s one thing only that * 
ask you, as an old man whose heart is broken by the sea 
he loved : will you, for my sake, promise what you would 
not promise my boy, to keep silent, that the world ma- 
not know my shame ? ” 

For answer Henry held out his hand and said quietlv 
"I willl” 

And he knew that, so far as old man Blaine was cor. 
cemed, he had helped to bury the hatchet. 
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“ The Chippewayans organised a great drive. 


CHAPTER IX. 


S UMMER had been and had passed, and the fort on 
the Churchill was busy, for the experiment of the 
previous year was to be carried out again ; farther 
afield the traders were going, and the farthest 
point was that to which Henry Mostyn had elected to go 
Hence, his was the first expedition to be got ready. It 
consisted of Henry, an old servant of the Company named 
Horne, Eagle’s Claw, and the Lynx and his people ; for 
the Chippewayans, on hearing that their white friend was 
going far off to the north-west, had placed themselves 
at his disposal. The chief had given sound advice, which 
Henry was not slow to take. 

Let the men travel light of hand, that they may hunt 
and keep the pot filled,” the Indian had said. ” Let the 
women work. Women are made for labour ; one can 
haul or carry as much as two men. They can pitch your 
tents and mend or make your clothes ! My women shall 
go with you to do all these things 1 ” 

Henry knew that the Indian was light, although his 
English bringing up had taught him otherwise. Up there 
in the frozen north the women were the workers by nature, 
the men the feeders and the fighters. 

So when, early in December, the big gates creaked open, 
the men of the young factor’s expedition carried scarce 
anything but their arms, while the women helped with 
the sleighs ; fewer dogs this time were taken, since they 
needed so much more food than humans, and the women 
could take their places. The sleighs were laden chiefly 
with trade goods rather than food, seeing that the Lynx, 
when returning to his tribe early in the year, had taken 
stores and cached them at various places. 

Henry was in high glee when he started, but he was to 
know that all is not gold that glitters ere he reached his 
journey’s end. The great river beyond the lake which 
he had heard about, was a long way off, and the way 


thither was more 
trying than the way 
to the Nelson had 
been. For all the 
forethought of the 
Lynx, food was 
scarce, since, at two 
places, they found 
their caches had 
been rifled. 

" It is well,” said 
tlie Indian calmly. 
" Someone needed 
the food,” and 
Henry knew that 
he was right. For 
it was a law up there 
in the wild, empty 
wastes that did a 
man hunger and find 
food it was his, no 
matter who placed it 
there. So the ex¬ 
pedition pushed on 
hungry, despite the 
fact that every day 
the women went out 
with snares and the 
hunters went seek¬ 
ing game. Little was 
found, and Christmas 
that year was spent 
behind wind-breaks 
made of the sleighs, 
with snow-water for 
a meal, finished off 
with a pipe 1 

On, then, at the 
rate of about twenty 
miles a day, and 
early in January, 
when the band was 
four hundred miles on the road, having passed through the 
most barren land Henry had ever seen, having crossed frozen 
rivers and lakes, failing even to catch fish after smashing 
holes in the ice, the travellers came to an Indian encamp¬ 
ment. Chippewayans had gone on before, and found that the 
Indians were friendly, though till this was known every man 
carried his weapons ready for battle. For the first time for 
many a day the travellers had a fair meal, and then, buy¬ 
ing something to last them for a day oi so’s march, pushed 
on into the unknown again, to come to more barren lands, 
where meat awaited them in abundance, for the caribou were 
gathered there, shedding their antlers before plunging into 
the forests for the winter. By a law of Nature the caribou, 
when the hard times are due and they bethink them of 
going into the forests, shed their antlers, which would 
impede flight through the trees. 

The Chippewayans organised a great drive, in which Henry 
took part, and it lasted for two or three days, in the course 
of which sufficient meat was obtained to maintain them for 
many weeks. 

Then on again, the women always hauling the sleighs, 
and so into the great forest, where wood was collected from 
which in due time tent-poles would be made, or frames for 
snow-shoes when old ones were worn out by much travelling. 
And so a great river was reached, where a halt was called 
to rest the women, and, incidentally, to allow the Indians 
to fashion canoes out of the great birch trees grow ing on 
the banks. 

“ We shall need them when we come back,” Henry said, 
as he called the halt and got the Lynx to set his people 
to work. 

The canoes were made light, because the way home would 
be by rivers w'here it would sometimes be necessary to 
portage for perhaps fifty, or maybe a hundred miles; and. 
to enable them to resist ice jams, these craft, which were 
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flat-bottomed, with straight sides, and twelve feet lqng and 
two broad, were built larger at the front thaii behind. 

Here, at an Indian village on the river, which was later 
given the name of the Great Slave River, a guide was hired 
or, rather, was pressed into service. Both the Lynx and 
Henry Mostyn had used all their persuasive powers to 
enlist a willing guide, but had failed, and so one night 
the chief had gone out alone, and in the morning he came 
back with another red man, who, next morning when the 
start was made, was placed in the front sleigh with a couple 
of braves keeping watch over him. 

Passing down the river, the party came to a lake, which 
the guide told them was the Athabasca. 

*' Over ! ” he said gloomily, pointing across the frozen 
waste, and over the lake the sleighs were hauled, the 
company arriving' at the spot where another river began. 

“ The great river of which I was told," Henry cried, 
and knew they were nearing the journey’s end ; for the 
place he had appointed was about a hundred miles down 
stream, where it branched out. 

And there, about ten days later, the women drew the 
sleighs to a standstill; a spot was 
fixed on for the fort to be erected, 
and the serious work of the next 
few weeks was begun, after a 
feast in celebration of the safe 
journey. 

The post this year was on more 
ambitious lines than the little one 
down on the Nelson; for one 
thing, the Indians had to be 
housed, and so the stockade was 
much larger, although every house 
was down at the river’s edge and 
the doors looked out across the 
water. The woods rang with the 
axes as tlie men sweated at tree 
felling, and the women toiled 
bravely in dragging the trunks to 
the site of the encampment. Henry’s 
part was to superintend, and this 
he did with all the skill of an old 
factor, and won the admiration of 
Home. In less than a week the 
place was finished, the sleighs were 
unloaded and the goods packed in 
the dry huts. 

" We’d best go hunting right 
away, Home,” Henry said at last, “ and get what we can 
to last us out.” 

“ My women will fish while we go,” said the Lynx. 

So, armed for the chase, the men went out into the forest, 
Henry and his two white comrades, Eagle’s Claw and a 
couple of other Indians, making one party, and the chief 
leading many of his men in another direction. 

For two days Mostyn’s party went through the woods 
but found nothing. The winter was hard and the game 
seemed to have given up all hope of finding food for 
themselves in the forest thereabouts, for they had gone 
to other parts. 

At the end of the second day the hunters pitched camp 
in the Indian manner, digging down to the moss to find 
a warm place on which to sleep. 

” We’ll go ahead for another two days,” Henry told 
Home. *’ and then if we don’t-’’ 

” Me find trail of caribou I ”—Eagle's Claw, who had been 
nosing about some distance beyond the point where the 
camp was pitched, came running in as excited as he could 
allow himself to be—” Trail leads across,” and he pointed 
into the forest. 

” What shall we do. Home ? ” Henry asked. ” Shall we 
wait till the morning, or push on for a while longer ? ” 

” Reckon we can wait," said the elder man. “ Eagle’s 
Claw will be able to lead us along the trail, and if there 
are many of ’em it won’t be difficult.” 

So it was arranged to remain in camp that night, and 
with the dim twilight of the morning the hunters were astir. 


Led by Eagle’s Claw, they swung through the forest. On the 
snow the indentations made by the caribou showed clearly, 
and it was easy to see there were many of the animals 
They were a long way off, however, for all that day the 
hunters travelled and did not come up with them. It was not 
until noon the following day that Henry, who had been in 
the van, and was about a quarter of a mile in front of his 
companions, saw the yellow-brown patches showing dear 
against the white background. 

His keen eyes soon made out that the blotches were 
caribou. They were moving, and for a moment Henry feared 
that they had scented him, and were going off. Then his 
hunter’s sense told him that the wind was away from the 
deer. It needed much restraint not to fire before the coming 
of his comrades, but he knew that this would be fatal to a 
big bag, for at the first shot the beasts would bound off 
and what meat was obtained would be got only by a long 
chase. 

So, turning round, Henry waited, and when his friends 
appeared in sight, held up a warning hand. They knew 
what he meant and came along cautiously. 

Followed a hurried council, and 
then the hunters spread out in the 
form of a semi-circle, moving for¬ 
ward and taking care to keep the 
wind dead against them. Yard by 
yard red men and white moved 
on, and at last were within sure 
shooting range; then, simultane¬ 
ously, a half-dozen muskets cracked, 
as many deer went tumbling to the 
ground, while the rest, scared at 
the re-echoing noise, bounded away 
Leaving their.-Stricken game where 
it fell, the hunters swept forward 
loading as they went, and a stem 
chase began. Time and time again 
the muskets cracked, and ever and 
anon a deer went to earth, until, 
after about an hour and a half, the 
hunters had brought down some 
twenty fine animals. 

Then back along the trampled 
trail they went, and, as they came 
to their trophies, hitched long 
stout thongs to them, which they 
passed under their arms; the frozen 
snow provided an easy surface over 
which the meat was dragged along. Even those who. like 
Henry, had two deer strung behind them, did not find the 
going difficult, and, anyway, had it been so, they would 
have persisted since the meat was so precious. 

It was a happy band of hunters which pitched camp 
that night, and each man had his fill of the so-much-needed 
meat; then, throwing themselves down round the leaping 
fire, they went to sleep, leaving Henry Mostyn to keep w atch" 

For two hours the youth sat smoking, his musket held 
across his knees, and his ears alert for every sound. The 
danger was that the scent of the freshly killed meat might 
be caught by some hungry wolf pack, and as he sat there 
keeping his vigil, Henry thought grimly of that encounter 
with the wolves when he and Eagle’s Claw, both injured 
had to hold them off. Even now he could laugh at the 
ludicrous effect that his awful noise on the violin had had 
upon the snarling brutes. 

By a natural process, his thoughts turned to Tom Blaine 
the man who had almost encompassed his destruction 
and he wondered what had happened to him after he had 
spared his life and sent him, well provided with food, oit 
into the snow wastes near the Nelson River. Henry had 
no compunction about what he had done, for it was a ver. 
general thing for trappers and traders fo go out alone, 
and, providing they had food and weapons, they were as 
safe as it was possible to be in that land of ever-present 
danger. 

And, generous soul that he was, Henry hoped that Blaise 
had got through. 






Before H?ou! 

'TT’HKEE are great days before yon, 
if you will make them great I 
There are fair lands to enter. 

If yon hot push the gate I 
There are etrong foes to conuner. 

It yon hot “ will ” to fight: 

There are spots drear for yon to oheer. 

If yon bnt hold the light. 

There are high mountain-summits 
For you—if you will climb I 
There are deep etoree of learning 
Which yon may grip in time I 
There are a thousand prizes 
For yon to win—for all 
Who dare to ran through storm or sun 
To where lite’i high eats call I 

LILLI AH GABD. 
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" If he did, he’ll have joined up with the North-West,” 
. he told himself, "and-” 

The run of his thoughts was interrupted by a sound, 
i so slight that a man less trained to hear everything around, 
> would not have noticed it. It came from behind him, but 
after the practice of the men of the wilds, he did not turn 
i round immediately. That would be to let whoever was there, 
supposing it to be a man, know that he had been heard. 

But after waiting for a short while, Henry got up and 
walked casually to the heap of branches which had been 
i placed just a short distance from the fire; gathering 
some—in his left hand, while in his right he still held his 
musket—he turned to throw them on the fire. By turning, 
he was facing the direction from which the sound had come, 
and he looked straight before him. But there was nothing 
to be seen except the boles of the trees beyond the circle 
of light thrown by the fire. 

“ Probably some raccoon, maybe a wolverine attracted 


by the meat,” he told himself as he sat down again. But 
he was listening still, for if it were a wolverine he knew that 
it would not be long before the heavily-built, powerful 
animal would make a spring for the deer carcasses which 
had been hoisted up and now hung suspended from 
branches of trees. 

For five minutes Henry sat thus expectantly, but nothing 
happened. No other sound came, and he knew instinctively 
that the noise had been made, not by a wild animal, but 
by a man. Why he did so he never could tell; perhaps 
it was that he had that sense of being watched which 
comes to a man very often, as though the eyes of the watcher 
gave forth some mysterious influences ; but, whatever the 
reason, Henry suddenly turned his head, and for a moment 
his heart stood still. For, his body hidden behind the bole 
of a giant of the forest and only hiS head and arms visible, 
stood Thomas Blaine, with musket levelled straight at the 
boy sitting by the fire 1 


(To be continued.) 


British Fisher Lads. 



is beyond dispute that sea¬ 
fishing is one oi this country's 
great industries, and a highly 
important factor in the feed¬ 
ing of the nation. In the 
future the value of our sea 
fisheries to us will be more 
vital than ever. Large num¬ 
bers of boys are employed in 
our fishing fleets, and es[iecially 
at the present time it is of interest 
to know something as to the con¬ 
ditions of employment of those 
boys. We shall see that the State 
well looks after them. 

Boys under the age of sixteen 
must not be taken to sea in any 
capacity connected with sea-fishing 
unless they are bound by indenture 
of apprenticeship or agreement. 
Boys under -the age of thirteen must not enter into any such 
engagement. These indentures must be made before a superin¬ 
tendent of a Mercantile Marine Office, who satisfies himself that 
the master is a fit person, that the boy is of sufficient health, 
and strength, and that hi s nearest relations assent to the agree¬ 
ment. If the boy has no relations or guardians available, the 
superintendent himself acts as the boy's guardian. 

These superintendents at the various ports are the authorised 
agents for obtaining employment for boys on fishing vessels, 
and any persons desirous of so apprenticing boys should apply 
to them. The boy and his future master attend before the 
superintendent. Subject to .a probationary period, usually of 
two months, the boy is then duly apprenticed. It is not desirable 
that boys should be apprenticed before they are fourteen, or 
for longer than five years. 

The terms of apprenticeship are usually much as follows. The 
boy agrees to serve his master faithfully on board any of the 
master’s fishing-boats, but he cannot in general be required to 
serve on any vessel in which his master is not serving, or in 
which his master has not a substantial interest. The master 
agrees to teach the bdy the business of a fisherman; to pro¬ 
vide him with sufficient board and lodging, clothes, medicine, 
and other necessaries, and spending money and remuneration. 
Although the boy has full right to the use of the clothes supplied 
to him, these clothes remain the property of the masterthroughout 
the apprenticeship. At its end they belong to the boy. The 
boy receives no money to board or lodge himself; the master 


provides him with suitable lodging, See., to the satisfaction of 
the superintendent. Reasonable holidays are allowed every year 
for visiting relations or friends. 

All perquisites and salvage money that may fall to the boy's 
share are placed to the boy's account in the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, as also whatever portion of spending money the superin¬ 
tendent is of opinion shall not be paid to him on account of 
misconduct or otherwise. Once a year the master has to bring 
the apprentice before the superintendent, and give a true 
report of his character, conduct, and efficiency, and of his 
remuneration. 

At some ports facilities are provided so that apprentices, if 
they so choose, can obtain education in navigation, seamanship, 
net-making, See. By taking advantages of these, an apprentice 
may be able to qualify and sit for his Board of Trade Certifi¬ 
cate as second hind even while he is " serving his time.” All 
trawlers of twenty-five tons and upwards and all mechanically 
propelled liners or drifters of fifty tons have to carry a certified 
skipper, and a second hind. A candidate for a certificate 
as second hand must be not less than nineteen, and.have served 
four years at sea, two years of which must have been on deep- 
sea fishing-boats. 

Ample opportunities for advancement are open to sea-fishing 
apprentices. We quote the following instances from the 
Board of Trade handbill on the subject, the Italics being our 
own:— 

" In one year, at a certain port, 25 apprentices had sums 
of over £10 standing to their credit in the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, one apprentice having over 155. Ap; .entices are 
frequently able, during their apprenticeship, to obtain the 
Certificate as Second Hand, and to obtain the Skipper’s 
Certificate as soon as their apprenticeship is completed. In 
one case, an apprentice who had obtained the Second Hand’s 
Certificate, joined the R.N.K. on the termination of the 
apprenticeship, subsequently obtained the Extra Skipper’s 
Certificate, and was promoted to be skipper of a mine¬ 
sweeper. Many others have become skippers of steam trawlers 
very shortly after the completion of their indentures." 

For the benefit of those who would know more, we may mention 
that the handbill can be had gratis from the Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Trade (Marine Department), 7 Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 1. It contains a list of owners of fishing vessels 
at the principal fishing ports who take apprentices with or 
without premiums. The period of indentures is four, five, or 
six years, according to the rule prevailing at a particular port| 
or, it may be ” until the age of 21." 
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The “B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY “ COLLECTOR.” 



I T seems to me that, as time goes on, boys are taking an 
increased interest in War stamps. Roughly speaking, 
there may be said to be about 3,500 varieties of War 
stamps, many of them quite common, but plenty that 
are exceedingly rare. About two-thirds of all the War stamps 
have been issued by the Allies and their Possessions. As you 
will understand, the term “ War stamp " is one that has of 
necessity been accorded a very wide definition. It includes, 


amongst other 
stamps, charity 
visionals. I notice 
logue of these stamps 
hensive title : " War 
issued in Con- 
War." And in 
self what is and 
9 tamp, the rule 
suggests is really the 


(on Gold Coast), 7 stamps, \d ., id., 2 d., 2 \d., 3 d., 6 d., is.) 
Palestine, 1918, 3 stamps, 1, 2, 5 piastres; Ceylon, " Wat 
stamp,” 5 stamps in set, ic. on 5c., 2c., 3c., 5c., and ic. on 5c 
ordinary ; Argentina, 1918 (no watermark), 7 stamps, J, 1, 2. 
5, 10, 12, 20c. 

None of these sets complete exceed about three shillings in 
value, some are priced at considerably less. So you see that 
even to buy they are not at all unattainable. Of course, I am 



classes, occupation 
stamps, and pro- 
that Bright’s cata- 
bears the compre- 
Stamps, and Stamps 
sequence of the 
deciding for your- 
what is not a War 
which that title 
only safe one that 


you can take for your guidance. If the stamp was issued in 
any way in consequence of the War, then it is a War stamp. 
It seems to be simple, does it not ? But even with this solu¬ 
tion ready to hand, there are not a few posers to puzzle the 
collector. The easiest plan of all is to spend a few pence on 
a War stamp catalogue, and see if the 9tamps that 
perplex you are included in it. 

Without a doubt. War stamps should be kept 
separate from one’s general collection, having an 
album of some kind or other to themselves. Special ( 
albums are sold to take War stamps. The one I 
have was, I think, the first one published—-the 
“ Victory" album, put on the market by F. J. Mel¬ 
ville, Ltd., and its completeness may be gauged 
from mention of the circumstance that the little 
book has places for War stamps of nearly 120 different 
countries. These " Victory " albums for War stamps cost half- 
a-crown and four shillings and sixpence each ; but if in addition 
to your regular album you are unable to run to that extra 
expense, any strongly-bound book containing from thirty to 
fifty sheets of good-textured paper will do. Having a book 
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capacity you will 
your stamps on 
paper only, which 
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may be displayed 
stamps artistic- 
pages. 
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have an honest 
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complete part set 1 That may sound to be a decided Irishism 
But what I mean is this : By some of the dealers these two 
sets are each divided into two parts, comprising respectively 
stamps of lower and of higher denomination. You may not 
be able to obtain the four, 12, 15, 24, and 36c. " caribous’ 
that are priced at about four-and-sixpence ; but yos 
may be able to get hold of the eight lower-valued 1, 2. 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10c. " caribous,” that are catalogued 
at less than half-a-crown. And while the eight 
Mozambiques of higher value, 8, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40. 
50c., and 1 escudo, are of sufficient rarity to be price! 
( at half-a-guinea or so, the other eight half set, j, j, 
I, ij, 2, 2J, 5, and 7jc., is worth about one shilling 
Our illustrations this month are of :— 

Ceylon, ic. on 5c., violet, with additional surcharge 
" War Stamp ” and bar over value. This stamp ah: 
exists without the words " War Stamp,” and with the word* 
** War Stamp ” but without ic. and the bar. There are alsc 
the 2c. and 3c. with this overprint. 

Falkland Islands, id., rose red, overprinted " War Stamp’ 
in small black type. This overprint was done locally, and, 
so far as is known, only a compara 
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finality. You cannot hope to acquire all the stamps that have 
k been issued by any one country, but in all probability it is pos- 
lible that you may become the owner of some entire sets. As 
examples of such sets there may be mentioned the following, 
none of which are beyond the possible range of the boy collector. 

French Morocco Protectorate, 1914, 7 stamps, 5, io, 20, 25, 
35, 50c., 1 peseta; Azores, 1917, 7 stamps, 1, i£, 2, 3, 3$, 5, 
7 Jc. ; Belgium, 1915, 7 stamps, 1, 2, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25c. ; Cameroons 
Middle Congo), 8 stamps, 1, 2, 4, 5 » I0 * l 5 * 20, 25c. j Togo 


so far as is known, only a compara 

tively small num- 
The \d. and is. i 

Italia n-A u s- ? 

the Trentino, 20 r -p 

orange. The 5 j 

10 heller on 10c. J 

overprint. 

Italian Aero- 
rose, express j 

“ Rome—Turin.” 

Italian Aero- - planeP0st.25c.es 

40c., violet, " Na- pies—Palermo.” 

Fiume, 5c., green; and 

Fiume, 10c., red, superseding the Hungarian stamp ove 
printed " Fiume " by the victorious Italians. 

What is a fiscal ? This is a question often asked. Fiscal! 
or fiscal stamps, are stamps used for the collection of revenue 
fees, taxes, and so forth, as apart from purely postage stamp 
There are some fiscal stamps, though, that have done pasta, 
duty, and these are known as postal fiscals. The word " fiscal 
means pertaining to the State treasury or revenue. 
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The Paper Dart. 

An Adventure of Mr. Wang, 
Detective. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “ The Mystery of Ah Jim " 

“ The Race Round the World "; etc. 


“ A paper dart flew in at the window.'' 


I. 


A S all the world is aware, Mr. Wang, the corpulent 
Pekinese, is probably the most capable criminal 
investigator in the world, and certainly in that 
gigantic area which lies enclosed within the Great 
Wall of China. 

It was he, it will be remembered, who tracked down 
Gautama's Eye, who solved the extraordinary mystery of 
Ah Jim, and who assisted in the capture of the Procrustes 
Valve, which was stolen on the Shanghai Racecourse from 
the finest monoplane in the world. 

On a certain evening—the date of which is immaterial, 
beyond the fact that it was summer—Septimus Lodge 
Simkins, Esquire, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
in Tientsin, sat in his so-called drawing-room, in a chintz- 
covered, wickerwork chair. Near by was a table, upon 
which was a telephone—a fact worthy to remember. 

The Consul had dined wisely, but none too well. He 
had, in fact, pampered to a digestion, impaired by over¬ 
work and the climate of North China, through the medium 
of scrambled eggs and strawberries, grown in Tung-chow. 
After dinner, it was his custom to secure an hour’s rest 
after the labours of the day, finding recreation in the read¬ 
ing of the Weekly Titnes, which he received from England 
four weeks after the date of issue. 

He was thus seated, his eye-glass in his eye, a tall 
standard lamp carefully disposed at his elbow, the afore¬ 
said Weekly Times upon his knee, when a paper dart flew 
in at the window, like a lost soul or a bat, and alighted 
on the hearth-rug at His Britannic Majesty's Consul's 
feet. 

Mr. Simkins put down the Weekly Times, and picked up 
the paper dart, and then read the following most horrid 
and astonishing announcement: 

'* Book passage Europe. Ship called ' Ajax ' reported 
leaving eleven p.m. to-morrow. Hasty and necessary death 
ij you rejuse." 

That was all. 

The eye-glass fell, glittering in the lamplight like a 
shooting star. In course of time, with fingers that were 
inclined to tremble, the monocle was readjusted beneath 


an overhanging, somewhat bushy eyebrow. The 
Consul-General read the message again. 

He read it, indeed, five times. Then he walked 
to the window and pulled down the blind. It was 
necessary to think the matter out. 

Here, palpably, was an open threat. In North 
China men are too hard-worked, and for too long 
exiled from their native country, to take pride or 
pleasure in a practical joke. Neither was it likely 
that the Consul-General himself would be selected as 
a suitable butt by the practical joker. 

The Consul knew China. And, moreover, he 
knew himself. He knew in the first place that he 
was not popular with a certain section of the 
Chinese who called themselves the Nationalists. 
He had done much, during his term in office, to 
advance Western civilisation, to open up the 
country to the inroads of the European merchants, 
bankers, and ship-owners. ' 

There were, as he knew, numerous secret 
societies in the land, many of which were devoted to 
the charitable object of expelling the white men from 
the country. There were those who preached the doctrine 
of “ China for the Chinese ” ; there were those who 
shouted in the narrow streets of teeming cities for the 
“ foreign devils ” to be driven wholesale into the sea. 
The Consul had not the slightest doubt but that the 
paper dart had been hurled through the window by a 
member of one of these infernal brotherhoods. His life 
was, undoubtedly, in danger. 

He was given two alternatives : to leave the country, 
or to die. Both were inconvenient. He could hardly 
send in his resignation to the Foreign Office, and think 
to have it accepted within twenty-four hours, when ho 
sat in his chair eight thousand miles from Charing Cross. 
Neither was he disposed in any way to have his throat cut, 
to be shot, or hanged. As things go in this progressive 
century, though bald as a coot, and on the shady side of 
fifty, he considered himself full young to pass out of the 
world of active, human affairs. 

He might, then and there, put the matter into the hands 
of the police. The telephone was at his elbow, and, perhaps, 
he would have done so, had it not so happened that at 
that same moment Major O'Hara dropped in for his bi¬ 
weekly game of chess. The Consul put the matter to 
O’Hara, as one man to another, producing in evidence the 
paper dart. 

“ A secret society,” said O’Hara, holding the paper dart 
before the lamplight, turning it upside down, and examining 
the back of it. 

" I think so, too,” said the Consul. " What would 
you advise ? ’’ 

The Major lit a cigar, and puffed a cloud of smoke into 
the air. 

" Mister Wang,” said he. 

" Shall we go to him now ? ” asked the Consul. 

" That would be foolish. You are probably watched. 
Send a coolie with a message, written either in cypher or 
a dead language—such as Greek.” 

" Mister Wang understands Greek ? ” 

“ I can think of nothing that he does not understand,” 
said O'Hara. 
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“ Perhaps," said the Consul, “ you will be so good as to 
write the message for me. Somehow, I am not myself. 
My hand, you will observe, is trembling.’’ 

" I have forgotten my Greek,” said the Major, looking 
perplexed. 

" So have I,” said the Consul. " No doubt, Latin will 
meet the case." 

So saying, he took pen in hand. 

" Cum periculo," he wrote. " ‘ I am in danger.’ The 
idiom is to be found in Cicero. I will send it by coolie at 
once.” 

The Major settled himself in a chair, stretching the 
length of his legs. 

” Tell me," said he, " how have you come to be so un¬ 
popular with the Chinese ? " 

" I have too much sympathy with the reformers," said 
the Consul. " I strive to assist in the civilisation of this 
benighted country. That my efforts have met with some 
degree of success, this paper dart gives ample proof. By 
the anti-foreigners my presence in Tientsin is regarded as 
a curse, even a danger. What I know of the Chinese 
leads me to believe that, if I am not out of this port by 
midnight to-morrow, I am a dead man! ” 

O’Hara puffed at his cigar. 

" You can say nothing for certain,” said he, " until 
you have taken the advice of Mister Wang.’’ 

They sat for a while in silence, whilst a blurred, hazy 
moon mounted in a starless sky. A hot wind was 
blowing lrom inland, which made the 
atmosphere humid, stifling, like that of 
a vapour-bath. 

The starch in the Major’s collar 
succumbed to the great beads of per¬ 
spiration that rolled down his neck ; and, 
presently, the 
collar fell limp, 
to lie like a rag 
upon the green 
facings of his 
mess-jacket. 

“ W'ff ! " 

The Consul, 
producing a large 
silk handkerchief, 
mopped his brow, 
and fanned him¬ 
self with the 
paper dart. 

" There is a 
world of use in 
all things," he 
philosophised. 

’ My death-war¬ 
rant has become 
a fan." 

At that, there was a knock upon the door. 

" Mister Wang ! " said the Major, looking round, expect¬ 
ing to greet his old friend, the detective. Instead, he was 
confronted by a small Chinese girl—a little, dark-eyed 
Manchu, with bare feet, uncrushed by the irons demanded 
by the prevailing fashion of the Middle Kingdom. 

The Consul, as he always did in the presence of children, 
and as well befitted a middle-aged bachelor who was never 
likely to have children of his own, placed both hands upon 
his knees, and, bending forward, spoke in the baby language 
of China. The little girl could not have been more than 
five. 

" Well, my little one," said he, " and what is your 
name ? ’’ 

“ La Si." 

" La Si! " repeated the Consul, and then added, as if in. 
conclusion : " And a very pretty name, too 1 ” 

The little maid, like the majority of her nation, was 
essentially matter of fact : she came to the point at once. 

" Mister Wang," she said, “ would like you to purchase 
a roll of silk at the house of the merchant, Lock-how." 

" It shall be done," said the Consul, " to-night." 


A moment later, two rickshaws were bowling througt 
the narrow streets of the Chinese city, the one behind the 
other. In the first was Major O’Hara—his collar by nos 
like that of the poet Byron, a fresh cigar protruding froit 
the corner of his mouth. In the second was Septimus 
Lodge Simkins, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General 
in the treaty-port of Tientsin. As they arrived at th: 
house of Lock-how, the silk merchant, a clock in the 
neighbourhood struck ten. 

Lock-how himself was seated on his door-step, viewing 
with complacency the passers-by, saluting old friends, 
inviting new ones to enter, to purchase the silk that is 
known as Shantung, or Chefoo, silk—for the manufacture 
of which he was deservedly notorious. 

Mr. Simkins stepped from his rickshaw. As he did so, he 
found himself confronted by a great, raw-boned Chinaman 
of the coolie class. This man passed quite near to him, 
looked at him intently for a moment, and then disappeared 
in the crowd. The presence of the man was the more 
remarkable because the Consul was perfectly certain he 
had seen the same fellow once before that evening, as he 
left his own house. There was no mistaking the fact that 

it was the same 
man, because his 
countenance was 
disfigured by a 
broken nose, and 
also one eye was 
larger than the 
other. 

" I’m shad¬ 
owed," said the 
Consul to the 
Major. " Those 
who threaten 
me watch my 
every move¬ 
ment." 

" Purchase 
your silk," said 
the Major. 
"Rely upon 
Mister Wang." 

" What col¬ 
oured silk do 
you desire ? " 
asked Lock-how, 
the merchant. 

I am not 
particular," said 
the Consul. 

" Will you be 
so good as to 
step into my 
office ? " asked 
the proprietor. " There, you will be able to examine 
the Shantung silk at your leisure." 

The Consul and Major O’Hara, following Lock-how. 
found themselves in a small room, which apparently did 
double duty as a storehouse and an office. Therein 
were many chests, containing no doubt rolls of multi¬ 
coloured silk. There also was a desk and a high-legged 
stool, whereon, into the small hours of the morning, sat 
Lock-how, the merchant, busy with his accounts. 

In the office were two doors : one leading from the 
shop whence they had come, the other leading evidently 
into some room beyond. As they entered the office, this 
second door was seen to open, and there appeared Mr. 
Wang himself. 


II. 

E was dressed in long, flowing robes of the meet 
beautifully embroidered silk, and carried in his 
hand a fan. His pigtail was about six inches long, 
and no thicker than a finger. His nose was squat 
and small; his cheeks protuberant; his mouth like a baby's. 
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He was abnormally fat; for all that, there was about him an 
appearance of strength. He entered smiling benevolently, 
and fanning himself with the most prodigious energy. 

" I guess, Mister Simians,” said he, " we have arranged 
this little matter pro bono publico. I always like to begin 
well. A false move at the start is likely to lead to trouble." 

“ You understood my message ? " asked the Consul. 

" Sure! ” said Mr. Wang, who spoke English well enough, 
but with the accent of the Western States of America. 
” Still," he ran on, “ I guess it told me nothing." 

" It told you," said the Consul, " my life was in danger.” 

“ Your life has been in danger for three weeks," said 
Mr. Wang, still smiling broadly. 

The Consul was seen to start. 

" For three weeks! " he exclaimed. 

“ For three weeks and two days,” said the other ; " ever 
since you persuaded the 
Government to sanction 
the Honan Railway. 

Railways are not popular 
with those who prefer 
old, moth-eaten China to 
a slap, slick, go-ahead, 
up-to-date Oriental con- . 
federacy. Directly you 
did that job of work, 
you were up against the 
secret societies. And 
they’d think no more of 
cutting your throat than 
cutting a water-melon. 

I expected to hear from 
you sooner or later. Tell 
me—what has hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

From the inside pocket 
of his coat the Consul 
produced the paper dart. 

" This evening," said 
he. handing the missile to 
Mr. Wang, " this even¬ 
ing I received this. It 
■was thrown into my 
house, through an open 
window.” 

Mr. Wang read the 
message at a glance; 
and then, in the same 

manner as the Major, he examined the back of it, turned 
it upside down, and finally gave it back to the Consul. 

" You're up against the Scarlet Hand," said he. 
*• There’s no more powerful secret society in the world." 

" How do you know that ? ” asked O’Hara. 

“ It’s written large as the seven-storied pagoda," said 
Mr. Wang, with a chuckle. " Look at the message again. 
Leave out the first three words and the last three, and 
-take the first letters of what remains. It’s what, I believe, 
they call a simple acrostic." 

The Major produced his fountain-pen and, directed by 
the stout detective, wrote down as follows : 

Ship Hasty 

Called And 

Ajax Necessary 

Reported Death 

Leaving 
Eleven p m. 

^ To-morrow 

•> The Scarlet Hand,” said Mr. Wang, " as plain as the 
Temple of Heaven.” 

" What audacity 1 ” exclaimed the Major. 

" The secret societies,” said Mr. Wang, ” are nothing 
if not audacious." 

•• There is nothing for it," said the Consul. " but force. 
VVe must warn the police and, perhaps, the military.” 

“ That would be fatal,” said Mr. Wang. " The Scarlet 
ITand is a powerful organisation, more so in the south 
than here. A secret society cannot be stamped out by 



“ Through the leafy branches a 

broken nose and two evil-looking 


force of arms. I suppose, Mister Simkins, you are not 
disposed to retire from the consular service, to settle 
down to a quiet life in an English country village ? " 

" I would prefer,” said the Consul, “ to continue with 
my work.” 

" Very well, then ; if you remain in this country, for a 
few hours you must run the risk of losing your life. It 
will be necessary to capture the criminals red-handed. 
We cannot raid the headquarters of the Scarlet Hand, 
because no such place exists. We can but lay hands 
on some of the principals in the enterprise. Once they 
are punished, the project will fall through. These people 
are superstitious. You will be regarded as ‘ bad joss,’ 
and left alone for the future. You can bet your life on 
that.” 

I put myself in your hands,” said the Consul. 

"You could not do better,” said Mr. 
Wang, with a smile. " There’s only 
one question I would like to ask. As 
far as you know, have you been 
followed ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Consul. 
“You will be able to 
recognise the man ? " 

" Certainly!" 

" Describe him,” said 
Mr. Wang. 

" He was a tall man, 
with a broken nose. One 
eye seemed larger than 
the other.” 

" I know him well," 
said Mr. Wang, slapping 
himself upon a knee. 
" It was Lu Chung, a 
noted criminal, depart¬ 
mental head of the Tien¬ 
tsin branch of the Secret 
Society of the Scarlet 
Hand. Lu Chung prob¬ 
ably intends to murder 
you himself. We have 
but to prove to the 
Society that Lu Chung 
is a blunderer and a fool, 
and you will have no 
further cause for fear." 

" I repeat,” said the 

Consul, " I am in your hands. What am I to do ? ” 

“ You are to do nothing,” said Mr. Wang. “ Return 
to your house, sleep well to-night; you will have a long 
day to-morrow. Do not go out of doors, until I tell you 
it is safe to do so. Let the ‘ Ajax ’ sail to-morrow night 
without you.” 

” Do you mean to say,” said Mr. Simkins, who appeared 
truly alarmed at the proposal, " do you mean to say that 
I am to sit still at home and wait for my would-be 
murderers ? " 

” That’s the idea," said Mr. Wang. 

” It seems a risky business," said the Major. 

Mr. Wang shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If the Consul-General,” said he, " does not care to 
take the risk, he can book his passage on the ‘ Ajax.’ 
That he has already refused to do." 

" Come! ” said the Consul, rising to his feet. “ This 
business is wearing me out already. I am going home. 
I am beginning to feel the strain.” 

" As you pass through the shop,” said Mr. Wang, " do 
not forget to purchase your roll of Cheefoo silk. Lu Chung 
still watches you. He cannot know that I am here, since 
I entered by the back way from another street.” 

At the doorway the Consul stopped and looked back. 
The fat detective was seated on one of the great chests, 
swinging his legs backwards and forwards. He had 
produced from the voluminous folds of his Chinese dress 
a strip of chewing-gum which he was now masticating 
with the utmost complacency and deliberation. 


shaft of moonlight . . 
eyes.’’ (See page 474.) 


lit up 
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" I understand my instructions as follows,” said the 
Consul. “ I am to sleep in my own house to-night. To¬ 
morrow, I am not to venture out. I am not to book a 
passage on the ' Ajax.’ I am just to await events.” 

Mr. Wang, continuing to chew, nodded his head in a 
manner that was aggressively cheerful. 

“ May I ask,” said the Consul, “ if Major O'Hara may- 
remain with me ? I confess my nerves are shaken.” 

” Let the Major remain with you, by all means,” said 
Mr. Wang. “ You will be wise if you arm yourselves with 
revolvers.” 

A moment later, the Consul-General, followed by his 
friend, left the silk shop. Though it was then nearly 
midnight, the narrow street was still crowded. In the 
circle of faces that surrounded the waiting rickshaw, Mr. 
Simkins observed the disfigured and sinister features of 
Lu Chung, the coolie. 

Arrived at his own house, he ran up the steps in haste. 
On the right of these steps was a bank of flowering shrubs. 
Through the leafy branches of an adjacent tree a shaft of 
moonlight pierced the shrubbery like the blade of a silver 
sword, and lit up for an instant a broken nose and two 
evil-looking eyes—one of which was larger than the 
other. 

In the hall, the Consul slammed the door, locked it, and 
bolted it, and then looked round with a sigh. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said he. “ Already, I begin to 
regret that I decided to remain.” 

" There is nothing to fear until to-morrow night,” said 
the Major. “ None the less, as I can understand, you are 
passing through a great ordeal.” 

That night they slept in adjoining rooms, with the doors 
locked and the windows bolted. The Consul, as we have 


seen, was inclined to be a nervous man. As for the Major, 
for an act of singular valour in the Egyptian War of '97, 
he had received the coveted ribbon of the Victoria Cross- 
a fact that speaks for itself. That night, as the Consul- 
General lay awake, a thousand thoughts running in his 
mind—of dreaded secret societies, of men with broken noses, 
of men with one eye larger than the other—in the next 
room, Major O’Hara snored like a pig. 


III. 

T breakfast, the Consul toyed with an egg ; whereas 
the Major devoured cold beef and pickles, which 
he washed down with large draughts of lager 
beer. Then, of all things in Christendom or out 
of it, he demanded muffins—a delicacy which the Consul's 
cook could not provide ; whereat the Major grumbled at 
his host, who weakly explained, with the mildest indigna¬ 
tion, that he had never heard of muffins, even for break¬ 
fast, in the heat of a Chinese summer. 

Then began the long watch of the day. The Consul 
alternately read The Times and paced to and fro in the 
room, for his nerves were much distraught. The Major, 
cigar in mouth, devoted himself to chess problems, and 
ate a hearty lunch, a healthy tea, and a dinner of seven 
courses. 

After dinner, they sat facing one another in basket chairs. 
The lamp was turned low. The windows were open, 
though the blinds were down. For two hours neither 
spoke. 

The sudden and alarming striking of the hall clock was 
the signal for the Major to clear his throat. 




"He bent down, holding the candle at arm’s length, to that its bright rays illumined the round, smiling features of the 
incomparable— Mr. Wang I" (Seepage 475.) 
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" Eleven I ” said he. " The ' Ajax ’ sails." 

The Consul sighed, looked scared, and fidgeted with 
his hands. 

" At any moment," he observed, " the blow may 
fall." 

Hardly were the words from his lips than there came 
from somewhere in the house the crashing sound of broken 
glass—a mass of glass, shattered, as it seemed, to fragments. 
Both jumped to their feet. 

" What's that ? " let out the Major. 

" The passage skylight 1 Someone has broken in 1 " 

" Come quickly 1 ” 

Revolver in hand, Major O'Hara dashed from the room, 
followed by the Consul. 

To their surprise, they found the hall, the stairs, and the 
passage above that connected 
with the bed and bath rooms, 
in utter darkness. It was an 
occasion when a man speaks 
naturally in whispers. 

" Were the lamps not 
lighted ? ” asked the Major. 

" I think they were," said 
the Consul. There was a 
distinct tremor in his voice. 

" There are servants in the 
house ? ” 

" I believe so. They were 
ordered not to leave the 
kitchen premises.” 

The Major was a brave 
man, a soldier; and yet, it 
was with no small degree of 
hesitation that he opened 
the door that led to the 
kitchen. 

Not only the kitchen, but 
the scullery also, was in dark¬ 
ness. The Consul called upon 
his cook, his head boy, and 
the compradore—each one 
by name—but received no 
answer. 

" They’ve cleared off ! ” he 
exclaimed. " Cleared to a 
man ! " 

" Shall I strike a match ? ’’ said the Major. 

" Better not,” said the other. “ There is someone in 
the house. A man entered by way of the skylight. There 
is a certain safety in darkness.” 

By the faint, uncertain light of the moon that entered 
by the window, they examined the kitchen and the scullery. 
The exact position of these rooms is of importance, if what 
follows is to be rightly understood. 

In the hall were two doors, side by side: the first giving 
upon the kitchen, the second upon a narrow passage which 
led past the pantry and the larder to the scullery. From 
the hall it was therefore possible to gain the scullery either 
by way of the larder passage or through the kitchen itself. 
It is a singular fact, accounted for only by the eccentricity 
of Chinese builders, that the two doors of the kitchen, 
leading respectively to the scullery and the hall, could be' 
locked and bolted only on the outer sides. 

Neither in the kitchen, nor the scullery, nor the passage, 
could they find traces of any intruder. They discovered, 
however, one alarming fact: the scullery door, leading 
to the yard, by which no doubt the servants had taken 
their departure, was no longer locked. The cook, the head 
boy, and the compradore had fled, leaving the way clear 
for the would-be murderers. 

And yet, if the scullery door was unlocked, why had 
the man, who the Consul was certain was in the house, 
entered through the glass skylight in the roof ? The whole 
thing was a mystery which the Major made no attempt 
to explain. 

Having locked and bolted the outer door of the scullery, 
they waited for several minutes, standing side by side in 


the centre of the kitchen. No sound was to be heard ; 
the house was as silent as the grave. 

On tip-toe, O'Hara leading, they ascended the stairs, 
and found the passage flooded by the white moonshine 
that descended through the shattered skylight in the roof. 
Thence, they returned to the Consul’s drawing-room which, 
to their amazement, they found also in complete darkness, 
though not ten minutes before they had left the lamp burn¬ 
ing—the tall standard lamp, by the light of which it was 
the Consul’s habit to read. 

" This is uncanny 1 ” said O’Hara. 

" There is someone in the house,” said the Consul. 

" I can hear no one,” said the Major ; and as the words 
left his lips, his wrist was tightly grasped by his friend 
with a sudden, half panic-stricken gesture. 

" Listen 1 ” said the Con¬ 
sul in a whisper. " What’s 
that ? ” 

There came to their ears 
a gentle, grating sound, like 
that which is made by a file, 
at once jerky and persistent. 
As far as they could make 
out, the noise proceeded from 
the scullery. 

■' They are breaking open 
the door,” said the Major; 
“ the very door we locked ! ” 
After a while, all again was 
still. It seemed to those 
fated to take part in it, 
an endless, awful business. 
Quite suddenly, a door slam¬ 
med—loudly, with a report 
like a minute-gun. 

" What door was that ? " 
let out O'Hara, casting dis¬ 
cretion to the winds, and 
shouting at the top of his 
voice. 

" The door between the 
scullery and the kitchen," said 
the Consul. " It has been 
bolted on the scullery side. I 
heard the bolt thrust back.” 
Side by side, they hastened 
into the hall, cannoning in their haste one against the 
other in the doorway. And as they did so, a white, fleet¬ 
ing figure issued in the half light from the larder passage, 
rushed to the kitchen door, and locked it. 

A second later, the Major had seized the man by the 
throat, and hurled him to the ground. Both fell together. 
The Major was a heavy man. His weight shook the 
house. 

“ I have you 1 You heathen limb 1 ” he gasped, as he 
struggled on the floor. 

The man offered but a poor show of resistance ; and 
presently O'Hara found himself kneeling upon the chest 
of his victim, who was stretched full length upon the floor. 

“Consul!” said the Major, "I've got the rascal I It 
should be safe to strike a light.” 

The Consul hurried into the drawing-room, seized a 
candle, lit it, and returned in haste to the hall. 

" Where is he ? ” he demanded. 

With these words, he bent down, holding the candle at 
arm’s length, so that its bright rays illumined the round, 
smiling features of the incomparable— Mr. Wang ! 

" Mister Wang 1 ” let out O’Hara and the Consul in a 
breath. 

" Sure 1 ” said Mr. Wang. 

*’ Get up, man 1 ” said the Major. ” Tell us the meaning 
of these monkey tricks 1 ” 

Mr. Wang rose to his feet, shook himself like a dog come 
from the water, and then, walking sedately into the drawing¬ 
room, lit the tall standard lamp. 

“ Please explain," said the Consul, quite out of breath 
with the haste and excitement of it all. 



INSULT AND INJURY. 

Rather Cool Cricketer (in the circumstances) :—“ Now, then, 
you sir, when you’ve guile done with that ball! ” 
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Mr. Wang seated himself in the long basket chair, by the 
side of which was the telephone. 

“ It is all so simple," he began. " At eleven o’clock, 
or thereabouts, I broke into this house by way of the 
skylight." 

" Why on earth,” said the Consul, " did you not ring 
the door-bell ? " 

" Because, sir," said Mr. Wang, " my individuality is 
not altogether unknown in this city of Tientsin, and your 
house was, and probably is, surrounded by the members 
of the Scarlet Hand. I wished to enter unseen. I did 
so, though not without some noise. My foot slipped, and 
I fell. There might have been a serious accident. As 
it is, you will have merely a glazier’s bill to pay." 

" What then ? " asked O’Hara, who knew Mr. Wang 
of old. 

" I crept downstairs," said the fat detective, " whilst 
you were in the kitchen, and hid myself in the larder. 
I heard you lock and bolt the scullery door. I abused 
you heartily for disobeying my instructions. I wanted 
the door left open." 

" You told the servants to leave ? " 

" Oh no," said Mr. Wang. “ The Scarlet Hand did 
that—I guessed they would. The servants, of course, 
had not the courage to refuse. That I also guessed. 
However, Lu Chung had not come unprepared. He soon 
filed the lock." 

" We heard him," said the Consul. 

" I, also," said Mr. Wang. “ He and three others filed 
the lock, and entered, passing through the scullery into 
the kitchen. Then, and not till then, I hastened to the 
scullery, and locked and bolted the kitchen door. That 
done, I ran to the hall, by way of the larder passage, and 
locked and bolted the other door to the kitchen. No 
sooner was the job finished than Major O'Hara hurled 


himself upon me with the ferocity of a tiger. However, 
I am satisfied. Lu Chung and his assistants are now 
locked in the kitchen. They cannot possibly escape." 

" In the kitchen 1 " cried the Consul. “ Now ? " 

" I will go myself to the police," cried the Major, jumping 
to his feet. 

” Stay I ” said Mr. Wang. " You forget the house is 
still surrounded. I' know of a better means." 

So saying, he lifted the telephone-receiver. 

" Hullo ? ” said he. " Exchange ? Number twenty- 
three double-three. Thank you. Hullo ? Is that the 
inspector ? Say, Mister Wright, I’ve the departmental 
head of the Secret Society of the Scarlet Hand and three 
others—caught red-handed—armed—in the house of the 
Consul-General. Will you please send a sergeant and ten 
men to conduct them to the yqmen ? " 

" And what of those who surround the house ? ” demanded 
the Major. 

" They will go,” said Mr. Wang, " the moment they 
set eyes upon the police. They will surrender Lu Chung 
and his friends to the Powers that be. They will return 
to their homes like peaceful men. The whole matter will 
be regarded as ‘ bad joss.* Henceforward, the Consul- 
General will be left alone. I’ll trouble you. Major O’Hara, 
to pass the cigars." 

" Mister Wang," said the Consul, " I have to thank 
you." 

“ Then, you have seven minutes in which to do so," 
replied the fat detective. " By that time the police will 
be here, and I shall be at liberty to return home.” 

The Consul hesitated. 

" In reward for such a service,” he exclaimed, " I can 
find no words." 

“ Then, don’t try," said Mr. Wang. “ A cheque will 
do as well." 


“We’ll be There!” 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


T HERE are fellows who have laboured on the Somme, 
or far away, 

Where the ancient walls of Baghdad strike the sky— 
Men who battled by Cambrai, Neuve Chapelle, or 
Suvla Bay, 

Who, for England, stormed the Dardanelles—to die I 
There are fellows who have heard the wash of waters round the - 
ships, 

Who at Heligoland'saw the conflict’s flare— 

Egypt, Italy, or Ypres, or'the dim foam-flowered deep— 
Wheresoe'er the battle eddied, they were there ! 

They will tell us tales of Flanders and the Macedonian folk— 
Of the mountains turning purple to the stars, 

Of the poilu, and the Greek, and the Turk, they’ll sometimes 
speak. 

And how—here or there—they won their battle-scars. 

And often they’ll be silent, but their memory will brim 
With unforgotten moments, grim and rare, 

And they’ll look across the years to the triumphs and the fears 
Of the War, and think " We shared them—we were there I " 


They were there—they knew the tumult, and the darkness, and 
the dawn. 

But while they were making history, stauoch and strong. 
We, too young, to share the fray—or unfit—were forced to play 
Lesser parts, in paths that listless seemed and long. 

From the school we watched their service and we knew our 
turn would come; 

That for us, as well, the trumpet-note would blare 
Urgent summons to the fray—we should have, like them, our 
day— 

When the call to action sounded, we’d be there t 

We’ll be there ! O never doubt it! There are battles still to 
fight. 

There’s a bloodless campaign waiting to begin ; 

There’s a banner on the wind with a Cross on it designed. 
There’s a Captain asks our legions to " Fall in 1 " 

Be the post here in the home-land or beneath an alien sky, 
Be the burden great or smalt we have to bear,— 

When there's glory for our land to be won by British hand. 
Line up, boys, and hear the summons I We’ll be there ! 


There will come a chance for each of us, we mustn’t let it slip. 
We must seize it and make use of it with proper bull-dog grip. 
Shall r£veill6 find us sleeping ?—Did it find our comrades so ? 

They were ready for their testing-time—their spirit let us show— 
When the mustering drums are rolling, and the bugle’s on the 
wind. 

When there’s evil to be shattered, or a high white goal to find. 
When there's someone weak to strengthen—when there's someone’s 
strife to share— 

There’s our chance 1 For God and England, we’ll be ready, we'U 
be there ! 
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I am constantly getting inquiries from readers sJ to whether 
popular " B.O.P." serials are procurable in book form. Captain 
Charles Gilson, in particular, has a host of 
NBW BOOKS admirers among " B.O.P/'-ites, and his 

BY “ B.O.P." stories are eagerly sought after. I am 

WRITERS. pleased, therefore, to be able to announce 

that " The Mystery of Ah Jim," which 
ran through last year's volume in serial form, will shortly be 
ready as a volume. It is being published by the Religious 
Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4, at 5s. net, with seven 
coloured illustrations by Mr. George Soper. This story of the 
Chinese underworld, and of piracy and adventure in Eastern 
Seas, will be certain to have a 
wider field of popularity in this 
new form, while many of those 
who followed the fortunes of 
Ah Jim through our pages will 
no doubt be glad to have the 
volume for their book-shelves. 

At the same time the R.T.S. is 
publishing another " B.O.P." 
serial in the shape of ** Into 
the Soundless Deeps." Mr. 

F. H. Bolton's " tale of wonder 
and invention " will take a 
worthy place by the side of his 
“ Under the Edge of the Earth," 
in which story, it will be remem¬ 
bered, he dealt with problems 
of light. In this new tale he 
deals with problems of sound, 
and an absorbing narrative it 
is, indeed. Here is another 
Splendid volume for a " boy’s 
own " shelf. " Into the Sound¬ 
less Deeps " is also illustrated 
in colour by that well-known 
artist, Mr. George Soper. It is 
issued at 5s. net. 

* • • 


pet-keepers, therefore, they will be interested in the Dogs' 
Protection Bill which some members are endeavouring to get 
passed by Parliament. This measure is 
aimed against the use of dogs in vivisection 
experiments, and reading about it I am 
reminded of the great stir that was made 
some years ago about the Brown Dog 
statue at Battersea. 

A number of dog-lovers who opposed vivisection made a 
public protest by erecting a statue in honour of a little animal 
that had died under the surgeon’s knife. This statue was pulled 
down by a crowd of medical students who supported the doctors, 

and for a time quite a little 
war waged round the incident. 
But the " little brown dog " was 
not alone in having a statue 
erected to his memory. How 
many people know, I wonder, 
that there is a public statue to 
a dog in a big London park ? 
Thousands of people probably 
pass it daily, and not only do 
not give it a passing glance, but 
positively do not know that it 
is there. Yet it is a famous dog 
and shares its pedestal with a 
famous man—the most famous 
poet of his age—Lord Byron. 
The Greeks of London know 
where this statue is better than 
the poet’s own countrymen, and 
on the anniversary of Byron's 
death they are wont to foregather 
there and place a wTeath upon 
the pedestal and pay their loving 
devotion to the man who wrote 
" The Siege of Corinth " and 
" The Isles of Greece," and who 
laid down his life for the Greek 
cause at Missolonghi. The poet 
looks across Hyde Park from the 
opposite side of Park Lane. He 
is seated upon a rock with his 
chin upon his hand, and by his 
side, and looking up into his face, 
is the stone effigy of his famous 
dog, " Boatswain," whose tomb 


We are all lovers of dogs, I 
expect ; my " B O P." readers— 
most of them at least—will have 
kept terriers, Airedales, bull- 
pups, Poms, and the like. As 


A "panic party" abandoning their ahip. 
{••Epic of m Topsoil Schooner” Su pagt 458.) 


STATUES 
RAISED TO 
DOGS. 
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with its inscription may be seen at Newstead Abbey, the 
ancestral home of the Byrons. 

There are three statues to famous dogs in Scotland. One 
has the pedestal all to himself, and the other two share it with 
their famous masters. The first-named is “ Greyfriars Bobbie," 
and its little statue, which is a drinking fountain, may be seen 
just outside the railings of the famous old Edinburgh church, 
in the churchyard of which so many of the old Covenanters lie 
buried. For years this faithful little dog haunted the church¬ 
yard, because his master had been laid to rest there. No 
inducement could wean him from his habit, and for thirteen 
years the dog watched the grave, and only left it to visit a 
restaurant near at hand for his dinner. As soon as " Bobbie " 
heard the one o'clock gun from the Castle on the Rock, he left 
the grave and, after a hasty meal, returned. This dog actually 
saved up his own Sunday dinner, invariably hiding a portion 
of his Friday's and Saturday’s fare for the day on which he 
knew his favourite restaurant would be closed. His statue 
was erected by the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and none 
would be found to say that he 
did not deserve it. There is 
another statue to a famous dog 
at Edinburgh. It is a beautiful 
and prominent object on the 
Scottish capital's finest monu¬ 
ment—the famous Scott Memorial 
in Princes Street. Carved in 
white marble, the novelist's 
famous dog “ Maida " lies at his 
side. As in life they were in¬ 
separable companions, so in 
death, in a very true sense, they 
are not divided, for when tourists 
from all the ends of the earth 
look up at the famous monument 
they cannot fail to see “ Maida," 
for he is looking up into the 
face of the man of whom he was 
so sincere an admirer, and whose 
countenance he could read " like 
a book." 

Another famous literary dog 
was " Lutha," the Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd’s sheep-dog. Next to Bums 
and Scott, James Hogg is prob¬ 
ably the most famous poet whom 
Scotland has produced, and as 
the Ettrick Shepherd he is known 
all the world over. Many literary 

pilgrims visit St. Mary's Loch, by the Ettrick Shepherd’s 
home, not only because it was associated with him, but 
also because it was the subject of a famous poem by Words¬ 
worth. It is an ideal spot for a memorial to the poet, and 
there he may be seen seated on his pedestal, with his dog 
" Lutha " at his side, the dog whose name appears over and 
over again in his writings and who was his constant companion 
for many years. 


to purchase two lenses, an object lens 2 inches in diameter, and 
an eye lens to go with it, which may be obtained from Messrs. 
I. Lancaster & Sons, Col more Row, Birmingham, the price of 
which is a few shillings. Also, a cardboard tube 30 inches 
long and 2 inches inside diameter, as used for sending plans and 
sketches which can only be rolled, and not folded, through the 
post, may be bought for sixpence, or even less. Black this 
tube inside by painting it with photographic dead-black, or by 
fining it with black paper, and stick a diaphragm, or disc of 
cardboard with a hole in the middle 1$ inch in diameter at 
a distance of 5 inches inside one end. Find a pill-box, prefer¬ 
ably of wood, that will just slip over this end of the tube, gripping 
it tightly enough not to fall off, and cut out a hole in the bottom 
a shade less than the diameter of the big object-glass. Mount 
this lens in the pill-box, keeping it in position by pressing a 
ring of cardboard into the box after dropping the lens in position, 
and securing it with a little seccotine. 

" At the other end a straight tube must be arranged to slide 
in and out. If you have a lathe, or know someone who possesses 

one, you can get a piece of wood 
—say 2 inches thick—turned to 
fit the tube, and having a hole 
in the centre an inch in diameter 
and quite true with the sides. 
Otherwise, get a large cork or 
bung, the thickest you can find, 
cut this to fit the tube and make 
a hole in the centre, in this case 
a trifle larger than an inch in 
diameter. Into this hole stick 
firmly a piece of tubing an inch 
inside diameter and 4 inches long, 
which may be either of paste¬ 
board or metal, but an odd length 
of brass tube is best. Stick the 
bung firmly in the end of the long 
tube opposite the lens. The ends 
of the short tube should project 
about an equal distance on either 
side of the bung, and must be 
quite central with the larger tube. 

" Now roll a strip of gummed 
paper round a ruler and make a 
tube 9 inches long and thick 
enough to be quite firm when 
dry. It must work stiffly in 
either the hole in the wooden 
plug, or the tube in the bung, 
whichever end-piece you have 
adopted. Inside this tube, which iriust be blackened like the 
other, and an inch from one end of it, the small eye-lens must 
be mounted, being held by two rings of cardboard—or cork would 
be better. Let the side that comes nearest to the eye be the 
flat one. Finally, close the end of the tube with a disc of card¬ 
board stuck on, or a small pill-box that will just slip on, with 
a J-inch hole in the centre." A. L H. 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 



FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Cornish Fisherman: —“You swum slap into a school of pilchards, 
young gent.” 

Young Gent :—“ Well, probably they won’t mind it much if I disturbed 
their studies for a short time.” 


I know that " B.O.P." boys like to know of apparatus of 
various kinds that are simple to make. Last month, as you 
will remember, I gave some particulars 
A SIMPLE about weather-tellers. This month I am 

ASTRONOMICAL including a little description of a simple 
TELESCOPE. astronomical telescope that comes to hand 

from a correspondent. Many fellows may 
like to try to make this, and I hope it will prove of practical 
use. Here are the directions for construction :— 

" A very serviceable telescope can be fitted up by any amateur 
at very httle trouble, and at a cost of less than three shillings. 
With it may be observed, clouds permitting, the rings of Saturn 
and the mountains on the moon, as well as many other interesting 
and instructive astronomical phenomena. It will be necessary 


T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond of union between readers of the •* B.O.P.” 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so 
many years has stood for all that is highest and purest and 
best in life. Without binding its members to any definite vows 
the League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly, Christian 
life, to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slacken 
or merely passive lookers-on. On being enrolled, each member 
receives a card bearing his name and number on the League register. 
For those who de3ire some form of recognition, badges have been 
prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat* watch-chain 
pendants, and tie-pins, these beine on sale at 7 d. each, post free. 
Applications for membership and for badges should be addressed le 
the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 . 
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Exciting Finishes in Cricket Matches. 

Some Incidents from my Notebooks. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 


t 




II. 


F course, that season of 1902 
was not a fortunate one for 
England in the series of inter¬ 
national matches. The luck 
was distinctly against them 
on three of the five occasions. 
In the opening game, after 
declaring their first innings 
closed at three hundred and 
seventy-six for nine wickets, 
they disposed of Australia for 
the astonishingly low total of 
thirty-six. Rain after that 
first day’s play had made the 
wicket difficult, and Rhodes 
and Hirst being at the top of 
their form, it was not expected 
that the Australians would 
reply to our first effort by 
any formidable contribution. 
Still, the most optimistic 
scarcely looked for their dis¬ 
missal under, at least, one 
hundred and fifty runs. More rain in the night saturated 
the wicket so heavily that, although that last day was fine, 
play was not possible until after five o’clock, and after 
losing two of their best batsmen—Trumper and Duff—for 
less than fifty runs, Australia drew the match—and, as 
events afterwards turned out, by so doing won the rubber. 

After fairly and squarely beating 
England at Sheffield, Australia entered 
upon the fourth match with their 
confidence restored. The second 
match at Lords had been abandoned 
after a few hours’ play on the 
opening, day—rain again proving a 
spoil-sport. 

In this fourth match, which took 
place at the Old Trafford, Manchester 
—an ideal ground for a match of such 
importance — inexcusable blunders 
were committed in the selection of 
the English team. As a result, 

England numbered four men on 
their side who could not actually 
throw the ball at any speed a dis¬ 
tance of forty yards—and at more 
than one period of the match two 
of them had to perforce masquerade 
as fieldsmen in the outfield. 

Moreover, those responsible for the 
selection decided to leave out the best all-round cricketer 
of that year—George Hirst. Despite these egregious 
blunders, England only just failed to snatch a victory. 

The match throughout was fought out on a soft wicket, 
and Australia gained an initial advantage by batting first, 
whilst the wicket was in its easy stages. And, thanks to a 
brilliant hundred from the bat of Trumper, they made such 
good use of their opportunity that they failed by but one 
run to enter the third century. Towards the latter end 
of their innings the wicket became difficult, thus presaging 
disaster to England’s early batsmen when their turn came 
to bat. And so it proved—for at the close of the first day's 
play five wickets were down for seventy. Next day’s play 
saw a magnificent recovery—due entirely to the efforts of 


Hon. E. S. Jackson and Braund, the former of whom 
completed his century—and England’s innings finished, after 
all, thirty-seven runs in arrears. Pleasant as this had been, 
there were even pleasanter things to follow; for Lockwood 
—great bowler as he had so often proved himself in these 
encounters—outshone even his own splendid past perform¬ 
ances, and, thanks to his great efforts, Australia, in this 
second venture, could only muster eighty-six runs. This 
left England with only one hundred and twenty-four to 
get to win. It needed only a fine night to render that 
task a comparatively light one. 

But Manchester—certainly amongst the cricketing frater¬ 
nity—has ever borne an unenviable reputation of being the 
wettest spot in England, and unfortunately on this occa¬ 
sion this reputation was not belied. It rained in torrents 
that night. In connection with this reputation which, 
rightly or wrongly, has clung to Cottonopolis, a tale hangs 
thereto. A passenger arrived one day to find, on seeking 
to emerge from the station, that a perfect deluge prevailed. 
Thinking that this was merely the result of a passing 
storm, he inquired of a porter as to how long it had been 
raining in Manchester. The porter scratched his head, 
paused, and after a few moments’ hard thinking, replied : 

“ I don’t quite know—you see, I’ve only been here fivt 
weeks." 

It may be that it was on this last night of the match that 
this same incident occurred, but be that as it may the over¬ 
night rain had quite altered the prospects—hitherto so 
rosy—of England. Notwithstanding this, when the fourth 
wicket fell only thirty-two runs were 
needed. Think of it—thirty-two runs 
and six wickets with which to get 
them—the game had veered round 
immeasurably in our favour. But 
there our success ended. Wicket 
after wicket fell, and not a single 
one of those last six batsmen gained 
even double figures. Eight runs were 
w’anted when Tate, the last man, took 
liis stand at the wicket. The first ball 
he carted promptly to the boundary, 
but he found one just a bit too good 
for him, and the match was finished 
that over—Australia winning by four 
runs. 

It was a match pulled out of the 
fire, due as much to the brilliant 
fielding of the Australians as it was 
to their bowling. After the magnifi¬ 
cent recovery in the first innings of 
England, the loss of the rubber by 
so minute a margin was a sore disappointment. 

Although not actually the chief cause of the loss to 
Yorkshire of the championship in 1913, Gloucestershire were 
a contributory agent to it. The conditions were not identi¬ 
cal with 1906; for Yorkshire in 1913, up to the date on which 
we met them in this particular match at Sheffield, had met 
with three defeats and w>ere not greatly fancied for the 
championship. It was afterwards, throughout the month 
of August, that they recovered themselves and became well 
in the running for premier honours. They failed, however, 
to gain the highest distinction, that honour going once more 
to Kent. When wickets are wet the element of surprise 
is more likely to introduce itself. Sheffield in dry weather, 
despite its smoky atmosphere and its frequent periods of 




All hands to the roller. 
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EXCITING FINISHES IN CRICKET MATCHES 


indifferent light, can boast of a wicket comparable with 
the best which the skill of southern groundsmen can pro¬ 
duce. Conversely, when atmospheric conditions are un¬ 
favourable I cannot recall a wicket likely to produce more 
difficulties for the batsman. 

Northern wickets—those situated in the heart of great 
manufacturing cities—when under the effect of rain are 
most puzzling. Whether the dense volumes of smoke 
which float over them day after day produce some action 
of a chemical description or not I leave to minds more 
scientific than 
mine own to 
determine. It 
may be mere 
fancy on- my 
part, but the 
ball appears to 
bite the turf 
more viciously 
and to break at 
a sharper angle 
on these north¬ 
ern grounds 
than they 
would under 
similar con¬ 
ditions upon a 
wicket free 

from alieavily > 

laden smoke After the toss : in a quandary. 

atmosphere. 

It was upon such a wicket that this particular match 
which I set out to relate was played. It was just the 
sort of pitch upon which Rhodes at his best would have 
produced sore havoc amongst the best batsmen of the 
time. 

But the Rhodes of 1913 was not the same bowler—so 
deceptive in flight, so clever in finger-spin, or such a master 
of length—as the Rhodes of previous years, otherwise the 
sequel to this game would have been different. There was 
very little in it regarding the first innings play, Yorkshire 
just scraping—thanks to their two last batsmen—a lead of 
fifteen runs. When Gloucestershire were dismissed for 
what looked to be the insignificant total of one hundred and 
twenty-four in the second innings, the match appeared as 
good as over. One hundred and ten runs does not appear 
a formidable task to face on paper, but on a Sheffield 
sticky wicket and in the fourth innings, when the top has 
been worn away, the conditions point at any rate to the 
prospect of a close finish. It proved very much so in 
this case, although there was a period when the match 
looked like frittering out into a tame defeat for 
Yorkshire, for they lost seven of their wickets for only 
fifty runs. 

But here Yorkshire once again showed the recuperative 
powers which has for so long been a tradition of their cricket, 
and the task confronting the last man was a mere three 
runs. Just one flash of the bat and the ball might be at 
the boundary. As far as I can recollect, four balls remained 
of the over when this last man came in. If he could manage 
somehow or other to keep his wicket in hand for just those 
four balls, in all probability his share in the transaction 
would be over. I*'or facing him at the other end was the 
left-hander Drake, who had already scored forty-five, and 
was thoroughly at home to the existing conditions. Un¬ 
fortunately for the " Tykes,” that last batsman was unaware 
of, or had forgotten for the moment, what has become to 
be almost an axiom of the game—that is, “ when in doubt, 
play back "—for he lunged forward at a breaking ball, 
found the spot where the ball wasn’t, and the match was 
over. 

I never regretted so much the absence of a camera when 
I looked at poor Drake's face; it made one feel that it would 
be more decorous to leave the field at the slow march 
rather than at the double, which at that moment was taking 
place. Disappointing as the result must have proved to 
the Sheffielders, that did not deter them from showing their 



appreciation of our victory, and really the reception we 
received would have quite served its purpose had the result 
gone the other way. The love of a fight is inbred in the 
“ Tykes,” and though a highly critical, outspoken race of 
sportsmen, they take a lot of beating. 

On the day which brought forth the fateful decision of 
England's participation in the Great War there happened 
at Bristol one of those finishes to a match which never fail 
to stir the pulses of even the most phlegmatic of onlookers. 
Gloucestershire were engaging their near neighbours, Somer¬ 
set, in the usual Bank Holiday fixture, and, as usual, local 
rivalry ruled strong. Part of the City of Bristol includes 
portions of Somerset, so that the annual encounter breeds 
mixed feelings amongst its inhabitants. It matters not if 
in any one season one of the counties has proved to be, 
on paper, immensely superior to the other. On the occasion 
of their meeting, form appears to level itself. and, not in¬ 
frequently, victory goes to the bottom dog. 

However, 1914 found both teams occupying a very lowly 
position in the Championship Table at the time of their 
meeting. Somerset, up to then, had won but three matches, 
one of which was the first fixture with Gloucester. Glou¬ 
cestershire had fared even worse, not having even one 
victory to their credit. On form, therefore, Somerset had 
the best of it. Form, however, does not work out with 
mathematical precision. It did not in this case, as we shall 
see. Rain had damaged the wicket, rendering it in that 
condition which makes the winning of the toss a doubtful 
boon. Success -with the spin of the coin is not always the 
blessing it is so frequently presumed to be, for it often 
places a captain in a quandary, especially in this fickle 
climate of ours. The bold policy of putting the other side 
in can be utterly defeated by the untimely and unlooked 
for advent of some passing shower rendering the batsman's 
task easier than the initial outlook warranted. Somerset 
on this occasion were taking no such risk in this respect— 
they chose to bat. But although they took rather longer 
than usual to make their runs, they could put together no 
more than eighty-two, which score we exceeded in our turn 
by twenty-nine. Two comfortable Saturday afternoon 
bad wicket scores, but none the less enjoyable on that 
account. 

Although faring a trifle better on their second attempt. 

Somerset could 



then only muster 
one hundred and 
five, leaving 
Gloucester wha; 
should have been 
the trifle of 
seventy - seven 
to get. But in¬ 
significant as that 
total appeared. 
Gloster experi¬ 
enced a peck oi 
troubles before 
they arrived at 
a position from 
which they might 
view the ultimate 
prospect with 
complacency 
Before the 
seventh wicket 
actually fell only 
three runs were 


needed. The 


downfall of that seventh wicket with that number stiil 


required aroused no qualms within us—it merely aroused 
a sort of curiosity. However, the next comer, for son:? 
reason or other, elected this moment for an attempt to 
bustle the field, and paid the penalty. Curiosity, 1 must 
confess, gave way to a feeling—just a slight feeling—oi 
anxiety. Three runs to get, ‘two wickets to fall, and ore 
batsman already well set, held out no really alarming 
prospect. Horrors, however, awaited. 
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Undeterred by the suicidal policy of the previous bats¬ 
man, the newcomer promptly followed his example. Three 
wickets falling at the same total, and with only one more 
left, even though but three runs be required, is a situation 
calculated to breed pessimism in the cheeriest of optimists. 
It was, indeed, a turning of the tables. To watch a mani¬ 
festly overw'helming advantage suddenly destroyed by 
sheer stupidity by one’s own side is not the most pleasing 
of spectacles. But to watch one’s opponents haul back 
such advantage by means of great bowling and fielding is 
interesting and thrilling. Somerset almost deserved to 
fully profit by our mistakes, but they did not; for Charles 
Barnett, one of the most reliable men at a pinch that has 
ever appeared for Gloucestershire, took charge of affairs 
and made the winning hit. A more scrambling finish it 
would be impossible to conceive, and I can recollect no 
match in which over-anxiety so nearly proved fatal. 

There are batsmen, V have no doubt, upon whom the 
most anxious of situations produce little or no effect, but 


I do not think that their numbers are legion. Skill is, ot 
course, a considerable asset, but nerve in any game is, and 
always will be, of paramount importance. One sees this 
illustrated so often in first-class matches, such as the 
’Varsity Match, or even Gentlemen and Players. Batsmen 
of undoubted skill succumb to balls which in a less exalted 
game would be much more likely to be scored off. Sheer 
nervousness, accounts in many cases for the failure of Club 
batsmen—compilers of many centuries against gcod-class 
bowling—when they appear in first-class matches. Some 
conquer this nervousness, but there are others who can 
never shake it off. I have seen one or two whose nervous¬ 
ness when they take their stand at the wicket is painful 
to see, but I have not seen quite such a bad instance 
as that recorded of one particular batsman who, when 
called for a run by Ills partner, ran in the opposite 
direction of the wicket half-way to the pavilion before 
he discovered his error. May " B.O.P.” readers be saved 
from a like fate. 



When one’s bat feels heavy and one’s sky looks black I 


The Song of the Skiff. 

By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


HEN we've loosed her brine-stiff painter, when we’ve 
flung her shackles free, 

And the path is clear before us, leading to the open sea, 
Then we seize the oars with vigour ; and the rowlocks’ 
clashing song 

Mingles with the bump of wood work as we thrust the sweeps- 
along— 

Thrust the hurried sweeps along. 

Then we settle down to pulling, as the oars cut through the drift. 
And beneath our straining bottom-boards the swell begins to lift; 
And the pace increases quickly as the skiff gets under way— 
Then from off the waves before us, flung by breezes, comes the 
spray— 

Comes a sparkling dash of spray. 


Now the breeze blows vastly fresher from the dark horizon 
line, 

Bringing with it ocean whisper, and a bracing smell of brine ; 

So we dip our oars still deeper, pull them back and dip again. 

As we meet the heaving rollers and the spray flies out like rain— 
All about, like falling rain. 

While we face the wri nkled hillocks—face the wind-swept water 
mounds. 

Seemingly they would o’erwhelm us—but the charging hill 
rebounds, 

And we glide right up and over (well our craft has stood the 
test!), 

And with leaping exultation, find ourselves upon the crest— 
On the broad and windy crest! 



Not for us the tamer pleasures of the wandering canoe ; 

We arc out (or better hunting, at a risky rendezvous ! 

Out for hunting in all weather—matters not what winds may 
blow. 

Let us face the sea before us, take our boat, and out we’ll go— 
On the darkest night we’ll go ! 

Pull her, boy—come, lift her forward ! Never mind a spurt of 
spray. 

You’re a healthy British youngster, not a foreign stowaway 1 

Let her slacken I . . . Now, another ! Send her forward through 
the foam ! / 

Long and steady—that’s the fashion !—round to port, then back 
for home— 

Pull her strongly back for home 1 
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Sanctuary. 

A Story of a Jackdaw. 


The jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's 
chair I 

Bishop and abbot and prior were 
there. . . , 

Barham. 


W HEN the jackdaw left 
home that morning, the 
east was just beginning 
to tinge with a wan, 
cold faintness, and the white cliffs 
to stand out of the general black¬ 
ness. Somewhere, very far away, 
a thick-knee plover was calling, 
with a wail like a lonely soul 

adrift in eternity, and a short-eared owl was howling in 
a black hollow near by, like the “ wolf on Onalasker’s 
shore.’’ 

Beyond these two, nobody seemed to be awake except 
the waves—who never slept—and the jackdaw, who was 
one of the early birds, coming of an early race, the crow 
race, who hatch early in ^he year (and die early in life, 
sometimes, for their sins), had all the great, clean, cool, still, 
sleeping world to himself. 

Jack dropped, upon twinkling wings like some spent, 
black projectile, into the “ dim, blue goodness of the 
Weald,” where, upon a turreted, square church tower, 
such as the Saxon loved to build, he sat and let himself 
indulge in what in the bird world is known as a" sunning 
reaction,” in the rising sun glow. 

Sitting there, with God’s own acre, in its beautiful green 
peace, spread below him, Jack suddenly became aware of 
a sound as of one—an old man—sleeping near at claw (one 
can scarcely say near at hand), and the sleeper snored. 

And promptly Jack—whom I do not believe anybody 
ever found quite asleep—woke up. Even if the everlasting 
claims of the inner man, or, rather, the inner bird, had not 
led him never to drop a chance, his natural inquisitiveness 
would." He explored, following up the sound, and it led 
him to the belfry tower. 

All dusty, and cobwebby, and blazing sunlight, and cool 
shadow, in there it was, and still, with that perfect silence 
which is only known to religious places, woods, mountains, 
and the sea. And what he saw there was a surprise. It 
made him draw even himself up very straight and blink 
with both eyes. 

As a wild creature, of course, he had learnt the philo¬ 
sophy that one should never be surprised at anything in 
Nature; still, there is a limit. And the sight that there 
met his peculiar eyes was enough to try the nerves of any 
bird. 

Two things were sitting there, upon their hams, so to 
speak, staring at the dusty floor between their feet, and one 
thing was in front of the other, and very small, half-naked, 
enormous of head and beak, so that the weight thereof 
seemed more than it could lift; and the other thing was at 
least three times larger than the smaller, and resembled 
one gigantic powder-puff as much as it resembled anything 
at all. Neither of the creatures seemed to have any wings, 
but both were ugly by any standard of ugliness, and the 
counterpart of their faces might have been found among 
the famous devils of Notre Dame, certainly nowhere else 
upon this earth. And the things were so sleepy that they 
could not keep awake, but dozed at ten-second intervals ; 
the larger with its head on its breast, the smaller with its 
heavy head on its beak on the ground ; and all the time 
they snored—wheezily, harshly, most uncannily, snored. 



By F. ST. MARS. 

Author of.** On Nature's Trail.'’ 
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once found—and eaten- 


Jack had never seen a young 
owl up to date; the old ones were 
quite bad enough for him, but 
young owls varying so greatly in 
size and age, yet belonging to the 
same brood, were a thing beyond 
his comprehension. He could not 
expect the uncanny owl to do 
things like other birds, of couise, 
but he did not expect this, and at 
this time of the year. I think, 
however, "accidents" had befallen 
the earlier ventures of the parents 
of those unearthly ones. Never¬ 
theless, the jackdaw was a philoso¬ 
pher, as well as an adaptable beggar 
moving with the times. He had 
a perfectly fresh wood pigeon's 
egg well on in August, so why not young owls now? 
Why not, indeed ? Jack was the " why not," I guess. 

After his discovery. Jack sat perfectly still and regarded 
those monstrosities with narrowed, pale eyes, quizzically, 
and he looked more like a cunning and wicked old man 
than ever. As a matter of fact, he was waiting to see 
if any more nightmares of an unexpected and possibly 
dangerous nature were hanging back in the dark shadows 

Finding nothing doing, he sidled forward, impelled, 1 
fancy, as much by inquisitiveness and pure mischief as by 
any real evil intent. 

He was met by snores, and something in the way of a 
surprise. 

Both young owls, even the little horror, at once became 
all fight and snapping threats. The bigger one became more 
powder-puffy than ever. Their whole expression became of 
the demons demoniacal; while the sounds were the sound: 
that one might expect from alligators or ghosts. Ever. 
Jack, who stopped a pickaxe lunge with his beak at the 
smaller—always the smaller, of course—half-way, was 
surprised. His knowledge of young birds did not include 
ready-bom fighters, and how was he to be sure that it 
was all bluff, anyway ? 

Next instant he had no time to be sure of anythinc 
very much, except a very ardent desire to be out of that 
belfry tower as quickly as possible. 

With a screech like the remarks of a burning witch, a 
white whirlwind descended upon him from some black 
fastness in the roof above among the bells, and as the 
tornado cloud is bristling with lightning, so was this 
feathered cataclysm bristling with beaks and claws, or 
seemed to be—aU stiletto-sharp. 

Jack did not wait to inquire whether the catastrophe 
represented one or both parents of the monstrosity brother; 
or all the family relations to boot. It looked like the las: 
It was, in fact, the first. But he had seen enough of owb 
to guess that they are not the sort of persons, even a: 
normal times, that any jackdaw who hopes to live to dra- 
an old-age pension should argue with, and this was—well 
he had been caught in the act, you know. 

He was not on the spot where he had been when the o« 
arrived. In fact, he wasn’t where he was, so to speal 
having flung himself sideways at the last tenth part of 
wink. Also he slammed, slammed hard with his beak- 
and he was pretty nifty with his beak, too—as he shifted 
but you might as well hammer at an eider-down quilt 
as at an owl out of temper. His beak simply suet 
into feathers, and he himself all but pitched forwart 
after it. 

Then, in the next two seconds and three-quarters, fc; 
executed about the most remarkable thing in step dar.ee; 






RIDERS OF BYGONE TIMES. 

‘I To tarn and wind a fiery Pegasus, and witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
(Drawn Jor the “ Boy's Own Paper ” by Gordon Browne.) 
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that has ever been produced to date. He dared’ not fly 
and he could not walk, for hopping there was no time, 
and anything approaching a straight course was death. 
The result was a most exciting zig-zag, which ended in a 
clean drop out of the belfry tower to within fifteen feet 
of the ground and upside down, where he managed, by 
some wing trick or other, to right himself, and, rising, 
fly off to an elm, rook-haunted and old, while the old 
mother owl shrieked maledictions—of the hollow, or tomb 
kind—after him. 

Here, for a bit, J ack put his plumage straight. It needed 
it; but, for aU that, he saw possibilities in the church 
tower. A home right among men and yet so beautifully 
safe/and quiet that an owl could haunt it, might have its 
uses, and he made a note of the fact in his knowing and 
insolent mind. 

For a space J ack went to feed among starlings and cattle 
in a blue-green glebe; but finding it easier to rob the 
starlings of “ leather jackets," alias cockchafer grubs, 
which they had dug out, than to dig out grubs of any kind 
for himself, he was shown, not slowly or gently, off the 
place by two big, 
old rookery fathers, 
who were looking 
on from the elms. 

About noon he 
turned up at the 
refuse heap in the 
vegetable garden of 
the village alms¬ 
houses, where a 
puppy’ of doubtful 
age lay awaitihg 
burial. Some fruit 
in a near-by orchard, 
however, took his 
eye better, especi¬ 
ally as a buzzard— 
who was Nature's 
first attempt to 
make an eagle gone 
bust—was sailing— 
but it looked like a moat floating on the eye—almost 
exactly over that puppy. 

Jack fed mightily in the orthard, always managing not 
to be there, and to leave another bird—a gaudy jay. Say, 
or a greenfinch of gold, a sequin-trimmed starling, or a 
jet blackbird—in his place when a man -with a gun came 
around. 

After that Jack returned to where : 

Broad and bare to the skies 
The great Down country lies, 

Green in the glance of the sun, 

Fresh with tho keen salt air. 

And here, upon a sheep-walk, he fell in with a skirmishing 
squadron of his fellows. 

There was trouble among that company, however, so 
that they could not help talking about it in their sharp, 
querulous way ; and as he approached—being the looker-on 
who saw most of the game—he tumbled to the reason 
of it. Otherwise he might have tumbled literally to the 
reason. 

Certain portions of a sheep which shall be nameless 
had- miraculously placed themselves right out upon the 
open Down, just where every bird could see them, but also 
within gunshot of a patch of furze, so full of golden blossom 
that the eyes were dazzled to behold it. 

Sheep, when dead, do not decant their " innards " in con¬ 
venient places for the wild folk, as a rule, Jack knew; only 
there seemed to be no danger, and absolutely no reason 
why a wild folk should not make use of the phenomenon. 
No reason, at first. 

Then he saw. 

Three ravens sat motionless upon three white lumps of 
chalk, out of gunshot; two buzzards floated sublime in the 
gauze-draped blue dome of Heaven ; and two carrion 
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crows perched in an untidy heap upon a neighbouring 
dead thorn—waiting and watching, all. And the iron of a 
boot-heel, lying among the afore-mentioned furze, flashed 
in the sun to Jack’s eye, even as he warily approached 
He could see it, the others could not. The ravens, however, 
apparently smelt it. At least, since it was hidden from 
them, I don’t see how else they knew enough to keep out 
of gunshot in spite of the temptation of such a glorious feed 

The position was this. The ravens were waiting for the 
jackdaws to go and get shot—for the man who owned 
the heel in the furze probably had a gun—or, if there was no 
risk, the ravens waited for jackdaw and buzzard to prove 
it, then to rob them of their meal. The carrion crows 
waited pessimistically upon all the lot. 

Jack shot over at full speed, his wings twinkling, all 
burnished and shining black with purple reflections in the 
sun, shouting warning to his fellows at the top of his sharp 
voice. It was unwise to draw public attention to himself, 
also unwise to meddle, but he simply had to meddle, being 
a jackdaw. 

But What happened was extraordinary. 

Till then every¬ 
thing seemed to 
have been in sus¬ 
pension—waiting. 

Jack’s high, ran¬ 
corous : " Jack 1 

'Jack! Jack-orr, 
Jack-orr 1 " seemed 
to break the spell, 
and everything got 
a move on, jumped 
to action, at once 
It was almost as if 
he had touched a 
spring and made 
the figure work. 
Also it was highly 
disconcerting. 

So far as Jack, 
going like the wind, 
could see, three 

things happened instantly and almost instantaneously. 

One of the ravens, taking his hint, shifted his position 
to a riven hawthorn stump a little farther off, and instantly 
let out a vile scream and fell into viler contortions—it had 
been caught in a trap set upon the stump, and was hanging 
and flapping horribly upside-down. 

The two carrion crows made to shift to a safer spot 
passing over the furze, and were met by a splash of less 
innocent flame among the flaming gorse, and an appalling 
thick report, and—only one of them flew away, the other 
fell headlong and head first. 

And, finally, there was a hiss that was almost a scream, id 
the air above Jack. His loud alarm notes had attracted 
it there. He did not know what it was, nor wait to look 
He did the tumbler-pigeon act sideways, so instantly that 
one wondered how it was possible, and he let a peregrine 
falcon, wings shut, spurs out aiming, head drawn in, rigid 
as a steel wedge, go plunging down by him, -with—well, it 
almost brushed him, so that’s how much there was to spare 

Jack’s removal from that accursed spot was a revelation 
to those who think that jackdaws are not quick flyers 
He executed one straight, strenuous, straining streak to 
the white sea cliffs—they were only just the other side of 
the top of the hill. 1 He did not, however, so much go as be 
gone, hoping against hope, every terrified inch of the way 
that that high-born peregrine falcon would live up to his 
reputation, and disdain to strike twice at the prey he had 
once missed ; for Jack knew, as they all do in the wild 
that you may, by great good luck, escape the lightning 
stoop of the princely peregrine falcon once ; you are no: 
in the least likely to do so twice. 

Jack nearly turned a somersault over the top of the clear 
fresh, white chalk cliffs, and on to a ledge, where he crouched 
panting. Four seconds later, the rest of the jackdaw* 
shot over the brink and did likewise. 
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But Jack had not yet done with death. 

Half an hour later, the great, big, pirate-rigged, fierce¬ 
eyed, spotless herring gulls, who had gradually been showing 
a more and more disconcerting interest in these palpitating 
frightened jackdaws, attacked him. They sidled up along 
the ledge at him. They wheeled by, screaming their wild, 
ringing, " He-oh ! " They thought he was wounded. 

Wounded was he, begorrah I He shot from his ledge, 
and he hit the nearest herring gull full in the chest with his 
beak—a pretty stroke. The gull wheeled away with a 
surprised scream. Jack dodged another sweeping up— 
noting out of the tail of his eye that his companions were 
putting up an equally slick fight of it—and— I 

Oh, beaks and wing coverts 1 

It was as if the sun had been put out. An immense, 
beautiful, but terrible, black and white shape, armed to 
the teeth, heaved, gliding majestically, directly over him, 
seeming to " take the wind from his sails " as he flew. It 
was, perhaps, six feet from tip to tip of its outstretched 
narrow vans, and it looked more. But J ack had no need 
to so look. He knew that superb majesty of flight, that 
mighty shadow ; only one could make it, the great black- 
back gull, the king of all the gulls, the master pirate and 
terror of the sea-shores. 

Jack and his companions zig-zagged, dodging through 
that crov>d like hares through a pack of greyhounds, and 
fled towards the Downs. The gulls did not follow far be¬ 
yond the cliff's edge, for inland was not their realm, and, 
once having convinced themselves that the daws were only 
frightened and not wounded, did not hustle them further. 

Salt air, however, and hot sun—the sun of the Downs 
is the most wonderful in all the kingdom—together are 
conducive to thirst, and the jackdaws trailed, therefore, 
in a long, black line, to— 

The dew-pond on the heights, 

Unfed, that never fails. 

And here, in a circular basin on a Down ridge, at a cir¬ 
cular pond of limpid water, they sipped their dainty 
bird-sips and hustled the fairy-like, white-rumped, flitting 
■wheatears around. 

Wheatears are good to eat, and the shepherds had set 
so large a number of traps in that place—for wheatears 
love a dew-pond—that the sides of it looked like tiers of 
seats round an amphitheatre—each trap being merely a 
noose, set beneath a clod of soil on end. 

Jack, who must have been at this game before, having 
bunted a luckless, flitting little wheatear into a trap, was 
taking some pains to lug it out again, for his, not the wheat- 
ear’s benefit, when three monstrous birds descended upon 
them with a rush. • 

Jack had just time to fling himself to one side over the 
top of a trap, and instantly spring on wing, to avoid the 
clutching talons of one of the giants, and to hear the agon¬ 
ised yell of one of his pals who—had not just time. Then 
be and his friends fled over the ridge, nosily and as fast 
as they could go, leaving the place in the hands of three 
honey buzzards, the great hawks, like lesser eagles, they 
had seen earlier in the day. 

As they fled, something went “ S-s-sss-swish ! " from 
heaven to earth, clean, smack, bang through the flock. 
That it had missed striking and utterly blasting the life 


out of one of them in its abysmal plunge was a miracle, 
and the jackdaws knew it. Neither Jack nor they ex¬ 
pected two miracles, so when they looked and saw that the 
doom bolt had now taken shape, checked speed, and was 
rising, arid that it was a hobby falcon—bound south, to 
Spain most like—they hugged the ground, well knowing that 
no falcon dare launch its headlong stoop at them there. 

But this last close call was too much for Jack’s nerves. 
Hunted and harassed everywhere upon the great heaving, 
lonely Downs, he longed for a sanctuary, some place 
wherein he could rest and be still—a sanctuary such as he 
had never in all his life known. And suddenly a thought 
struck him. 

Turning instantly from the Downs, Jack shot swiftly 
down the great northern slope that drops almost sheer to 
the Weald. He dare not lift more than a few feet from 
the ground because the hobby falcon whs above them again, 
circling superbly, and the hobby is the fastest of all the 
birds, so Jack had to take his chance of what lay in front. 

Jack, however, knew where he was going, which was 
more than the other jackdaws did, who knew not where 
to go, and were glad enough to follow any lead. H they 
stopped, the falcon would simply come down and select 
his " kill ’’ at his leisure—that they knew. 

Down over the highest fields, where the black oxen were 
plodding in front of the silvered plough, and the rooks fled 
in every direction before them ; down over the higher 
pastures Jack hurtled, always close to the ground, the 
falcon always whirling along high overhead ; down to the 
smaller meadows; down to the fat, smooth pastures; 
down to the village—the falcon had lost patience, and was 
dropping to hunt them as a terrier hunts rabbits—and on 
to—the church tower. 

At the sight of the blue smoke curling from the village 
chimneys, at the sound of the children at play, and a girl’s 
voice singing in that high-pitched, Basque-like sing-song 
peculiar to Sussex natives, the swift, strenuous, fierce little 
falcon swerved off, and the daw company flung themselves 
down upon the silent old grey church-tower, as a nearly 
exhausted swimmer flings himself upon a raft. 

No sound but the sounds of peace broke the stillness 
there, and it wak as if an angel invisible had stood up at 
the old church gate and waved the slayer off. Nature 
herself seemed to move about with one finger upon her Ups 
in this magic acre, and to be whispering " Hush ! " Even 
the clamour of the irrepressible, excitable, monkish jack¬ 
daws, way up upon the grand old tower, seemed subdued 
and reverential. Yes, it was sanctuary—sanctuary at last. 
And they realised it, those quick-witted, mischievous, 
mannikin-like little jackdaws, with their grey monk’s cowls 
and their strange, sharp, unforgettable, knowing eyes—they 
realised it. 

Jack and his companions never went very far away from 
the church tower after that. They kqew the value of 
sanctuary, and were always within a sharp, ringing flight 
of it. In other words, they had solved the problem of the 
wild, of how to make use of man and where, and when and 
where to avoid him. The others, the ravens and the crows, 
the buzzards and the falcons, never solved That problem, 
never adapted themselves, and that is why, to-day, you will 
find jackdaws still common upon the Downs whilst the others 
—raven, crow, buzzard, and falcon—are only a memory. 
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Back in the Early Days. 

By JOHN LEA. 


C AME a tap upon my window : 'Twas a wind-blown 
ivy spray, 

Yet it seemed like Charlie’s summons on a far-off 
summer day. 

And across the long, long silence, stole a voice of other times : 

*' Are you coming out, old Dry .Bones, from your readings and 
your rhymes ? " 

While the summer sunlight lingers, and the night is hardly here. 
Let me follow roving fancy to a half-forgotten year. 

For a phantom hand is waving where the chestnut blossom sways. 
Calling me to roam with Charlie, through a dream of early days. 


Down a once familiar pathway, what erratic steps we take 

By the river's reedy margin ; by the ozier’s tangled brake, 

And I watch again the swallow as it dips to Preston Rill; 

See the coppice in the hollow and the gorse upon the hill. 

All the air is rich with perfume ; what a glory thrills the 
sky ; 

How the tasselled grass is waving as the wind goes softly by. 

And our youthful thoughts and feelings—old ambitions put 
to flight— 

By that tap upon the window, have been mine again to* 
night. j 


a Talk to Boys.™] Playing with the Pads. jj By an oid one. 



IRICKET was not in St. Paul's 
mind, of course, when he wrote 
the words, “Some things are 
lawful but not expedient,” but 
the dictum has its application 
to the great summer game. 
There are some practices which 
the laws of cricket cannot 
penalise which are not sporting. 
Guarding the wicket with your 
pads is one of them. 

Have you noticed that there 
are people who are always 
engaged in the careful study 
of how to do wrong rightly, 
how to get an advantage, and 
yet keep what they call “ a 
good conscience,” how to keep 
their own end up by hook or by crook, and at the same 
time to dare the umpire to give them out ? 

I suppose it is quixotic to forego any advantage which is 
legitimate, i.e. within the bounds of the law. But it is 
just what a good sportsman is constantly doing, all the 
same. That the rule does not bar the putting of a leg in 
front of a breaking ball is nothing to him. It is the spirit, 
not the letter of the law, which he reads. He knows that 
the rules of cricket were framed by sportsmen for sports¬ 
men, and that they thought it as unnecessary to make 
rules against bad sportsmanship as a host to put the notice 
” Don’t spit ” in the billiard-room. 

I knew a young barrister who allowed a lot of work to go 
past him because he would not defend his wicket with his 
pads. He said if he could not put his heart and his con¬ 
science into his brief he would not have the case. If the 
case meant getting the better of the meaning of the law, 
whilst keeping its letter, it was a job for a blackleg and not 
for a barrister. Now, he may have been wrong ; but that 
was his view; and he was a sportsman. 

The trouble is that the chap who defends his wicket with 
his pads instead of his bat is apt not to coniine this sort of 
thing to the cricket-field. It argues a kink in his moral 
make-up, you see, of which the straight, aboveboard man 
will beware. He is out to win, and is not over-nice in his 
choice of methods. Nothing really wrong ; but—but—a 
gentleman would not do the things he does. He just 
couldn't. They don't come into the category of things 
allowable. 

The umpire is helpless. He sees what is going on, but as 
no law is broken he has to pass it over. There are many 
transactions in business like that. They are not honest 
strictly, but they are not actionable. The man who rigs 
the market may cause widespread distress and score at 


the expense of others, but he gets off scot-free, w'hilst ti 
man who puts his hand into your pocket gets six montl 

Unfortunately, the utterly honest, frank, sporting play 
is at a disadvantage with the sharper. The rhinoceri 
with his pachydermatous hide, can pass unscathed throuj 
prickly scrub which would scarify a more tender-skinni 
creature. Thus the rhino gets a shorter cut to his object! 
But then—he is a rhinoceros ! 

The only question for a sportsman is : " Are you bet- 
content to play fair and be out, or take advantage of 
your advantages, mean or otherwise, and stay in ? ” 
pad-player’s only answer to this searching question] 
another question : " You want to win, don’t you I 

The sportsman says: “ I want to win, but if I didi 
win fair I should lose—my self-respect.” 

I am bound to say that I believe illegitimate means to 
end lead eventually to disaster. The chap who plays 
his pad gets into such a habit of it that he is given out “ U 
before " presently, and sometimes before he has scoi# 
His judgment of the balls he can play with his pad^ 
not impeccable. He cannot always be " slim.” H 
entangled in the meshes of his own net presently. PoiJ 
gas is very effective till the wind chops round. There 
Nemesis for bad sportsmanship. It “pays,” but the 'id 
it pays into is apt to stop payment. The smaller and sloi 
interest on good sportsmanship means better security. 

Did you ever reflect on the astounding fact tliat 
to the meek the inheritance of the earth is promised ? 
seems an amazing paradox, but the War has done muclj 
illustrate its fundamental soundness. How much ol 
earth belongs to the descendants of Alexander, or 
Caesars, or Louis XIV., or Napoleon I., or Frederic 
Great—so-called ? On the other hand, have you l.i| 
heard the phrase "The Return of the Mayflower" 
has been used in connection with the crossing of the Atli 
of many hundreds of thousands of American soldien 
help in the fight for Freedom against Prussian arrog i 
pride, ambition. 

To what does the phrase hark back ? To an event v 
was barely noticed when it occurred in 1620—the depa 
from Plymouth Sound of a shipload of emigrants, 1 
men and women who had been hounded and hunti 
their own country on account of their religious opii 
and practices. They were rattling good sportsmen, 1 
Pilgrim Fathers. They played with a straight bat if 
ever did. They were quixotic to a fault. They act 
preferred the bleak, inhospitable, unsettled, red-skin-ha 
coast of New England, with " freedom to worship G 
to the settled comfortable life at home without it. 

They landed on Plymouth Rock and had a bad tint 
years—frightful hardships, little encouragement, poor 
pects; but they are the founders of that mighty republ 
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United States of America, and to-day there is nothing 
of which we are more proud than that the 'Mayflower 
was a British ship, and that its passengers were British 
folk. 

Germany has lost her African possessions, which she held 
with a " Mailed fist.” But come with me to the old Abbey, 
and stand by a flat stone in the centre of the nave and read 
the inscription thereon : 

“ Brought by faithful' hands over land and sea here 
rests David Livingstone, Missionary, Traveller, Philan¬ 
thropist, bom March 19, 1813, at Blantyre, Lanarkshire : 
died May 1st, 1873, at Chitambo's Village, Ulala. For 
thirty years his life was spent in the unwearied effort to 
evangelise the native races, to explore the undiscovered 
secrets, to abolish the desolating slave-trade of Central 


Africa where, with his last words, he wrote, 'All I can add 
in my solitude is, may Heaven's rich blessing come down 
on everyone, American, English or Turk, who will help 
to heal this open sore of the world.’ " 

Much of the vast area explored by Livingstone, that 
meek man, has been for years under the rule of the Kaiser, 
but to-day it has returned to Livingstone, the man who 
never carried firearms and never killed a man, although he 
lived in the midst of what we call savages for so many 
years. He scorned to save his wicket with his pads. He 
was content to do right and leave the result to God. 

We want more faith in righteousness, more national faith. 
We are so apt to lean to our own understanding, to put 
our pads in front of the wicket, when a straight bat would 
save both it and honour. 


Known ! 


O NE he was of just a score— 

School-lads, commonplace, no more: 
So, at least, we always deemed,— 
Quite a simple lad he seemed ; 

But—that was three years ago : 

Three long years—and, now, we know I 

Did his lessons like the rest: 

Often, didn't work his best : 

Seldom shone in class or game— 

Other lads are much the same; 


But—his heart was heart of .knight : 

So they say who watched him fight I 

Scarce a trait we marked of old 
Which had shown him brave or bold : 
Little guerdon share of praise 
Gave we him in those past days ; 

But—his sou) was hero-high : 

So they vow—who saw him die 1 

V 

Lillian Gard. 



'Key-plan to Coloured Plate presented u ilk this Part.) 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “Quintons Aquamarine,'’ "The Mystery of Stockwell Lea." etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHANGING OF THE CHARTER 


T HE cablegram was a surprise. Ned had previously 
informed them that the “ Lyonesse ” was to 
proceed round the Horn from Monte Video, and 
home, as usual, from some port in the Far East. 
This information had been confirmed by an advice note to 
Mrs. Holcombe from the shipping firm. 

Guesses were useless. The cablegram was too brief 
to base upon it any reasonable guesses ; and, when the 
shipping firm’s further note came to hand, it contained 
no explanation. The " Lyonesse ” had already left Monte 
Video, and Ned would arrive as soon as a letter would have 
reached them—in three weeks or thereabouts. 

At first the receipt of the cablegram was a relief to all 
the three. Then, to Uncle Peter, if not to the other two, 
the relief was transfused and modified by anxiety and 
distress and a certain degree of shame. Supposing that 
Nathan should not be discovered and restored by the time 
of Ned’s arrival—how could he face him ? What could 
he say in extenuation of his lack of vigilance ? He had 
failed as a proxy in what Ned regarded as a sacred trust. 
Would Ned reproach him ? He deserved it. But, how¬ 
ever severe the reproach, it could not be more severe than 
the self-reproach that dogged and almost disheartened him. 

He set a secret watch upon Burgoyne’s house at Pol- 
perro; but nothing came of it. The woman remained 
at the house, and she only was seen; it seemed as if 
Burgoyne had quitted it. Discharged from the police- 
court, he had made his way to Polperro and then vanished. 
Uncle Peter’s agent could find no trace of him ; and no 
one remotely resembling Nathan and Mateo had been seen 
or heard of in Polperro. 

Uncle Peter would have welcomed a prosecution for 
damages by Burgoyne. This, he thought, would probably 
save brought him nearer his goal. But Burgoyne would 


take no risk on his own initiative in a court of law. Ht 
had reason to fear too intimate an exposure ; and he con 
sidered himself well out of it when, by false swearing 
which no one, however, could prove to be false, he secured 
his discharge. He had not expected it; and now that 
he had obtained it, his safest policy—so his wife told him, 
and he agreed with her—was to let well alone. 

During the next three weeks Uncle Peter went twice 
to London, each time to consult Mr. Owen and to place 
him en rapport with all that had taken place, and, inci¬ 
dentally, to arrange with the firm for Dick to remain at 
home. The hangar was completed and ready for the 
reception of the aeroplane ; but his interest in its delivery 
was overshadowed by the absence of Nathan and the failure 
to discover his whereabouts. He dispensed with the agent 
Advertisements remained unanswered. His blond beard 
was touched with grey-, his eyes settled into a troubled 
expression, the lines upon his forehead deepened—in three 
weeks he looked three times three years older. 

“ My friend,” said Mr. Owen, “ you are worrying toe 
much.” 

“ I cannot worry too much," he replied. 

" You can,” contradicted Mr. Owen flatly. " Wherever 
Nathan is—and I am as desirous for his restoration as 
you—be assured of this—no real harm will befall him.’ 

" How can I be assured of it ? ” 

" By the certainty that Mateo’s selfish interests demand 
it. If his interests demanded that Nathan should suffer 
Mateo would have no scruple whatever in inflicting pain 
in torturing him. He would go to any length if it would 
only serve his vile purpose. We owe no thanks to Mateo 
therefore. We simply profit by the fact that to gain hrs 
own ends he will not treat Nathan cruelly.” 

" I wish I could think so.” > 
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" Yon may take my word for it. Only through Nathan, 
unharmed, can he hope to negotiate for the possession of 
the parchments and the shield.” 

" Will he negotiate ? " 

' Wait until Captain Holcombe arrives.” 

” That is what I fear—Ned’s arrival," and he buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ And that to me is the strangest thing of all—that you 
should fear the arrival of your friend." 

” Why ? ” 

" Because if anyone understands you, and can sympathise 
with you, and remove from you this burden of self-reproach, 
he can. You are distressing yourself unnecessarily. Have 
you spoken to your sister ? " 

“ Not about this,” said Uncle Peter, on whom a new light 
was dawning. 

” Speak to her 1 If I am not mistaken, she will remind 
you of another Friend who, when our hearts condemn us, 
is greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things.” 

“ Thhnk you 1 ” returned Uncle Peter, after a long pause ; 
and he went away comforted. 

The " Lyonesse ” was loaded with 
maize for Plymouth. She made an 
exceptionally quick passage. Captain 
Holcombe walked into his own home, 
smiling and calling loudly for his 
wife, before she knew that the ship 
was in port. She came running to 
greet him. Before the greeting was 
over, Dick rushed at him with a 
gladsome cry. i 

“ Hallo ! " said his father. " How 

is this ? I thought you were in-" 

then he broke off suddenly, as he 
-caught sight of Peter’s face. " What's 
the matter ? " he asked, turning to 
Peter with grave concern. “ Have’ 
you been ill ? You look ten years 
older." 

" Not ill, Ned, but very anxious." 

•* What about ? " and he gazed at 
the three of them in turn. " Where’s 
Nathan ? " For Peter’s troubled ex¬ 
pression was now reflected in the faces 
of his wife and son. “ Why isn't he 
here to greet me ? " 

" Come into the dining-room, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Holcombe. " We’ll 
tell you there." 

She began the story. It was 
presently taken up by Peter. His account was freely 
interspersed by Dick’s comments and explanations. The 
captain thrust in a sharp question or two in order to 
elucidate the happenings that were not quite clear to him. 

" I’m sorry,” said he, when he was in possession of all 
the facts. 

" And I’m more than sorry, Ned," returned Peter, " I’m 
ashamed." 1 

“ Ashamed 1 At what, Peter ? ’’ 

“ A dereliction of duty." 

" Nonsense ! You did your best." 

" And my best was a failure.” 

“ As mine would have been, or any other man’s, in your 
place. Why, Peter—couldn’t you trust me to under¬ 
stand what a trouble this would be to you without vexing 
yourself about my home-coming and the effect it would 
have upon me ? ” For he saw now that it was not only 
Nathan’s disappearance which had aged him, but his sense 
of failure and his fear of blame. 

" How could you help it ? " Ned went on. " You could 
neither foresee nor forestall the wily movements of Mateo. 
When last you heard of him, from me, Peter, he was far 
away on the other side of the world. And Nathan—you 
could not tie Nathan up, nor could you always be with 
him. We shall recover him ; I feel sure of that. Don’t 
blame yourself, Peter. I cannot blame you. We shall 
recover him," he repeated emphatically. " For I have 


something to tell you, Peter, about the unexpected change 
of charter at Monte Video—and you, my dear, and Dick," 
said he, glancing at his wife and son, " which now convinces 
me that we shall recover him. The vision came, and the 
subsequent change of charter, to hurry me home for this 
very purpose." 

They were all three amazed to hear him speak of a 
vision, Peter, perhaps, more than the other two; for Ned 
was such a matter-of-fact fellow—the last man of all whom 
Peter knew to indulge in mystical premonitions or to put 
any faith in visionary guidance. The very mention of the 
thing by the sane-minded Ned drew Peter’s mind away 
from the trouble which Ned had been generously trying 
to remove. 

" A vision ? " queried Mrs. Holcombe. 

" Yes I " he replied quite calmly. " The charter for 
Nagasaki was already fixed up, and I was about to make 
arrangements for the loading, when, as I slept in my own 
cabin—it was afternoon and, in those hot climates, I 
often indulge in a siesta—the vision came." 

" A dream, dad ? " put in Dick. 

" A dream, and a vision in the 
dream,” responded his father. 
" Simeon ben . Ezra stood by me. I 
was not in the least surprised to see 
him; it seemed quite natural to me 
that he should be there. And yet, I 
suppose, most people would regard it 
as supernatural, especially in view of 
what occurred afterwards, so im¬ 
mediately afterwards that it seemed 
to be a part of the vision. Anyhow, 
there he stood, and fixed his mild eyes 
upon me. 

" ’ You here, Simeon ? ’ I said 
familiarly. 

" He smiled as he answered me. 

‘ The charter will be changed.’ 

" ‘ Oh 1 And how is that ? ’ I 
asked. 

** * You are wanted at horned said 
he. 

"‘Indeed!’ I replied. ‘By 
whom ? ’ 

" ‘ Nathan.’ said he. 

“ And, with that, a knock came to 
the door, and I awoke and rubbed my 
eyes. The steward was there, an¬ 
nouncing that the merchant desired to 
see me, and was then waiting in the 
saloon. I went out, with the sleep still in my eyes—for 
it was a sudden awakening—and he proposed the substi¬ 
tution of a charter to Plymouth in place of the charter 
to Nagasaki. 

“ Personally, after what I had seen in my dream, I 
should have closed with it at once. But I had no authority 
myself to do so. The first charter was settled, and the 
substitution of the second was a matter for the firm to 
decide—not me. I told him so. indicating at the same 
time that I was personally favourable to the change: and 
I told him, also, that if he cared to bear the expense of the 
explanatory cablegrams, I would place no obstacle in the 
way of . an alteration of the charter. In a few hours the 
thing was done; and, on the following day, we were getting 
the maize in, and I cabled home.” 

" It is a singular story, my dear,” said Mrs. Holcombe. 

" And not ended yet,” observed the captain. “ 1 am here, 
sent, as I think, by Simeon ben Ezra to effect Nathan’s 
release. I cannot explain it. Can you, Peter ? ” 

“ No 1 As you say, Ned, it is not ended yet. But I 
wish we were in sight of the end. It would be a great 
relief to me.” 

“ And to all of us,” added Dick. 

The relief carhe sooner than they expected. 

In the evening Captain Holcombe returned to Plymouth 
on business connected with the unloading of the ship. 
He was at home again by the next mid-day. By the after- 






“Don't 'c now!” 

bits o’ th* wsj sim all ’edits an* 

J stiles: 

II roads sim all rutty an’ itony, at 
whiles: 

I sex—don’t be coward! Tramp, 
cheery, th’ miles 1 

It folks sim to fall ’e—you’m 
pnasled fer why; 

I sea to ’e—don’t ’e Jest sit down an’ 
ory I 

False crittnrs bain’t worth 'all a tear 
nor a sigh I 

dirt hopes in all tracks may be 
fonnd tucked away I 

No sky be that cloudy twill always 
be grey I 

An’ chums there be, still, as will 
lus’e let aye I 

LILLIAN SARD. 
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noon's post a letter arrived, registered, and bearing the 
Plymouth post-mark. The address was misspelt and the 
handwriting crude and unfamiliar. The sealing-wax was 
darkened by smoke as if it had been held in the flame of 
a guttering candle—it was very plentiful, too, and had 
evidently been pressed flat by the ball of a hardened thumb. 
Kate brought it to the captain’s own room, where, at the 
time, he happened to be alone, and with it the postman’s 
green slip for signature. 

The captain slit the envelope open with the blade of 
liis pocket-knife, read the letter rapidly, then re-read 
it with gleaming eyes, and leaped excitedly out of his 
chair. 

" Peter 1 ” he shouted, opening the door. 

“ Yes ! ” came the r esponse and, following it, Peter's 
presence. 

" Close the 
door,” said he, 

"and read 
this. I’ve just 
received it.” 

Peter took 
the letter 
gingerly be¬ 
tween the tips 
of his thumb 
and finger — 
for it was 
soiled and 
smelt of rank 
tobacco — and 
read :— 

“ cappen hol- 
combe this is 
too inn form 
you as it leves 
us at pressent 
that we noo 
you have 
arived at ply- 
mouth we 
send it by 
redgister post 
to make ser- 
ting off it 
reachin you 
and to give 
you time to 
cum to ply- 
mouth and to 
go back to 
looe before 
midnlte nay- 
then darry- 
seener is in a 
safe plase and 
we can hand 
him over to 

you at midnite tonite in Xchange for wot we want doont fale 
us wot we want is two things a lam skin bag with wots in it 
and a long thin round pakkidge with wots in it that was 
left beind by simyon darryseener when he dide on your bote 
the Xchange to take plase at midnite tonite at the corner 
of the wood on the top of the lane leadin out to polperro 
the howl wood that you noo at the far corner weere it juts into 
the sillver meddow we will be there from a quarter to twelve 
to a quarter past way tin for you with nay then no anky panky 
cum aloon and doont fale us at midnite tonite the foreteenth 
to which we put our crosses X X." 

Like the captain, at the first reading, Peter merely 
scanned the letter and quickly ascertained its import— 
the second time he went through it slowly and deliberately. 
His eyes lit up. He was thinking hard all the while. Ned 
studied its effect upon him by the changing expression 
in his face. 

" Well,” said he ironically, when his brother-in-law 
had finished with it and passed it back to him, ” it’s a 
precious document, Peter.” 

There was no irony in Peter's tone as he replied : " It 


11 Simeon ben Ezra stood by me.” (See page 489.) 


may be in its result. Mr. Owen was right; he foresaw 
this move. He said that Mateo would negotiate either 
with you or with him.” 

“ There are two of them,” observed Ned. 

“ Burgoyne as well as Mateo. This,” and Peter pointed 
at the letter, ” is Burgoyne’s work. You'll meet them 
Ned ? ” 

" Of course.” 

” But not alone ? ” 

” Apparently alone.” 

” What is your plan ? ” 

” To communicate immediately with the constable 
at Looe and suggest that he should have three or four 
men well hidden in the undergrowth of the Owl’s Wood 
not later than half-past nine. I shall advise him to place 

them across 
the angle of 
the wood that 
projects into 
the Silver 
Meadow. Yon 
can hide be¬ 
hind the wall 
on the western 
side of the 
meadow, and 
Dick — for we 
must let Did 
know, and giv; 
him a share in 
i t—o n the 
eastern side 
between the 
hedge and the 
pond." 

“ At what 
time ? ” 

■' Not later 
than half-past 
n i n e—a bout 
the same time 
as the police 
men. It will 
be quite dari- 
then. The 
moon will no - 
rise until t 
quarter pas 
eleven. I wil 
cross t h' 
meadow an< 
approach the 
comer of tbi 
wood, as if to 
meet them and 
to carry out 

the transaction, a few minutes before twelve." 

" Yes 1 " mused Peter. “ I think that will do 
But-" 

" You see, Peter,” struck in the captain, " all of you 
except myself, must be there and securely hidden Ior.s 
before Mateo and Burgoyne come upon the ground 
Silence, absolute silence, will be necessary to carry out the 
plan successfully. The least sound will wreck it. Thev 
will naturally be on the alert, suspicious to start with 
and by the quietness of their surroundings—for they vvd 
arrive before the time—their suspicions must be lulled.' 

“ I agree with you, Ned, but-" 

And again Ned struck in : “ They will break of! tit 
negotiations when they find I have nothing to hand ovr 
and run for it, and try to take Nathan with them, 
may have to fight for him. That would be the sigro. 
for you all to close in. Or the noise of our altercatio: 
would be sufficient. We shall have them whichevi; 
way they run—whether through the wood or across th 
meadow.” 

" But,” said Peter, after patiently waiting, ’’ you mu;’ 
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go to Plymouth, Ned, and at once, and return as speedily 
as you can.” 

" Go to Plymouth I ” exclaimed Ned. " There’s no 
train back. And how could all these arrangements be 
made ? " 

" Mateo has thought about that,” returned Peter. 
" Remember his astuteness 1 You will have to leave the 
arrangements with me. Mateo has fixed upon to-night, 
and sent the letter, as he states, or Burgoyne for him, that 
you might have time to fetch the parchments and the 
shield from Plymouth, where he thinks they are, aboard 
the ‘ Lyonesse,’ and that he might prevent you making 
any arrangements to thwart him. You wouldn’t have 
time for both. If you don't go to Plymouth, Ned, there 
will be no meeting between you to-night at the wood 
corner.” 

’’ Why ? ” 

" Because Mateo and Burgoyne will be on the look-out 
for you in Plymouth. You will not see them but they 
will see you.; and unless they see you they will not 
venture here.” 

" But how are they to get here ? There’s no train.” 

" There are other ways of getting here. Mateo’s thought 
it all out. It’s his business to avoid the train, and it’s 
yours, Ned, to pretend to play into his hand. Go to 
Plymouth, take a taxi from the station to the docks, let 
the taxi wait for you, make up a parcel aboard the 
* Lyonesse ’ in the shape and size of one that might con¬ 
tain the parchments and the shield. Come home by the 
taxi. Make no secret of your going and coming. Take 


no notice of possible prying eyes. You should be back 
by nine.” 

" I will,” said Ned decidedly, after a moment’s 
consideration. " You’ll see to all the other arrange¬ 
ments ? ” 

With his mouth grimly set and his grey eyes glittering, 
Peter nodded, and said, " Yes ! Ned—you can reckon 
upon me.” 

They separated, and met again at half-past eight, earlier 
by half-an-hour than they had calculated upon—a very 
welcome margin. The chauffeur had been dismissed, satis¬ 
fied with a gratuity in addition to his substantial fare. 

" Is all in order ? ” asked Ned. 

" Quite,” answered Peter. 

" The men will be there ? ” queried Ned. 

" Five of them," replied Peter. 

" And you and Dick—that will make seven, and myself 
eight. We should nab them both.” 

" Did you see them ? " asked Peter. 

" No ! ” answered Ned. " I carried out your sugges 
tions openly, and gave them a chance to see me.” 

“ Supper 1 ” shouted Dick from the dining-room. 

As they came down the stairs, chatting, they were 
arrested by a sudden scream followed by gasping sighs 
of distress. Mrs. Holcombe and Dick rushed out of the 
dining-room and, with Ned and Peter, who had leaped 
the few remaining steps, dashed into the kitchen. 

Kate was pressing her hand to her heart and ejaculating 
between her gasps, “ Oh !—Oh 1 —Oh ! ” and, standing 
before her, ragged, dirty, trembling, speechless—Nathan I 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OWL’S WOOD. 



HEY were so completely 
astounded by Nathan’s 
appearance that, for a 
moment, they could 
scarcely believe their own 
eyes. 

” Oh ! dear—oh I dear— 
oh! dear,” panted Kate. 
" He’ve given me such a 
turn. I thought it was 
his ghost.” 

“ Nathan ! ” cried Dick, 
joyously, finding his 
tongue first, and running towards him. 

But his mother was quicker. She darted to Nathan’s 
side, drew down his yielding head, kissed him, and began 
to smooth back his matted hair, as she said, " My poor 
boy 1 ” 

Nathan broke down and speech came with his tears. 

They all saw that the kindest thing, the most considerate 
for Nathan, was to leave him to the motherly ministries of 
Mrs. Holcombe. He was in no condition to be questioned 
j ust then. 

And yet one or two questions were inevitable if the plan 
they had formulated was still to be carried out. Should 
they go on with it or not ? Its main purpose was Nathan’s 
rescue, and here was Nathan safely in their midst. Had 
the method of his arrival thrown the plan out of gear so 
far as it related to the capture of Mateo and Burgoyne ? 
It was advisable to capture them, to expose their villainy, 
to prosecute them, to secure their conviction and imprison¬ 
ment, particularly Mateo’s, for, if Mateo were at ihrge, 
they would be sure to have further trouble with him. It 
was so near nine o’clock that the policemen from Polperro 
and Looe would be already on the move. 

They waited until Mrs. Holcombe had taken Nathan into 
the dining-room. 

" Nathan, my lad,” said the captain tenderly, “ we 
don’t want to know how you got here. You can tell 


us that afterwards; but we do want to know whether 
Mateo and Burgoyne are aware of your escape.” 

" Not yet," returned Nathan. 

" Did you come from Plymouth ? ” asked the captain. 

" No ! I came from Polperro,” answered Nathan. 

" That is all," said the captain. " We will not trouble 
you any further now.” 

" I wouldn’t let you, ’’ put in Mrs. Holcombe, her motherly 
instinct protesting against it. " He’s in my charge,” and 
she qarried him off to her own room. 

They sat down to the supper to which Dick had summoned 
them and made a hasty meal Uncle Peter and Dick 
had barely time to walk to the Owl's Wood and take up 
the positions assigned to them by nine-thirty. The 
captain remained behind. Nathan required assistance— 
a warm bath, a cosy bed, sleep—for he was " dog-tired,” 
he said, using one of Dick’s expressions—and. before the 
captain left, he was mercifully oblivious to all he had passed 
through—sunk in sleep, recuperative, dreamless. 

It wanted exactly five minutes to the midnight hour 
when Captain Holcombe slipped the catch, pushed the gate 
open, and entered the Silver Meadow. It was a clear night; 
the stars were paling a little as the moon swung up into 
the heavens. Not a sound was audible except the jarring 
of the gate, which, after his entrance, he was careful to close 
again, replacing the catch. The short grass whispered 
crisply beneath his moving feet and accentuated the silence. 
The triangular end of the wood, like a blunted spear point, 
caught the moonlight. Everything was. black behind it. 
The meadow was covered with the moonlight as with a 
soft and widespread carpet. 

To the watching eyes within the wood the captain’s 
figure, slowly moving across th.e gleaming carpet, was as 
sharply defined as a well-executed silhouette. He did 
not think of this until, half way across, he heard the cry 
of an owl—or was it only an imitation ? He stopped 
abruptly. At the same time, a man stepped out of the 
point of the wood into the clear moonlight, and stood steadily 
staring at him. 
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He saw at once that the man was not Mateo. He was 
taller than Mateo, more angular, less lithe, with a slight 
stoop of the shoulders. The captain hfid never seen Burgoyne 
but he guessed that this was he. 

Resuming his walk—for the man did not approach 
him—he said, when he came within speaking distance, 
“ Where's Mateo ? " 

" Mateo ? ’’ echoed Burgoyne. “ You mean Mafra.” 

" Mafra, then," admitted the captain. 

“ You’ve no need to shout for him, cap’n. You're not 
on the bridge,” retorted Burgoyne, in a tone of insolent 
remonstrance; and the captain was tempted to knock 
him down. " Mafra’s cap’n o’ this job, and I’m mate— 
see ? ” and he leered at him. 

Burgoyne’s alcoholic breath vitiated the cool night air. 
The captain realised that he had to deal with a man half 
drunk—primed by Mateo for his own purpose. But where 
was Mateo ? He was the man he had come to meet and 
not this intoxicated fool. The captain's patience was 
giving way. 

“ No ! I don’t see,” returned the captain testily. " But 
that's neither here nor there. I cannot treat with you. 
I must treat with Mafra.” 

" Oh 1 You must. But this is a commission job, 
cap’n, and you’ll ha’ to treat wi’ me—see ?—or not at 
all,” asserted Burgoyne. “ Where’s the stuff you were to 
bring—eh ? ” 

“ Where’s the boy ? ” asked the captain, humouring 
him, checking his own impatience, and playing for a view 
of Mateo. 

” Darryseener ? Oh 1 He’s in a safe place," boasted 
Burgoyne. ” Deliver your goods, and I'll deliver him." 

” When ? ” 

” To-morrow.” 

Look here, Burgoyne-” 

” Sho—o—o ! ” deprecated Burgoyne, holding up a 
wavering hand. “Who says I’m Burgoyne? And, if I 
am, there’s nothin’ gained 1 by raisin' your voice like that. 
I—I—forbid it,” he said stupidly. 

“And I refuse to talk with you any longer,” the captain 
went on in a louder tone still. " My business is with 
Mafra,” and he pushed him aside unceremoniously, and 
strode toward the wood. 

The imitative owl’s cry, “ To-who-oh-oo ! " again sounded 
mournfully in the still night air. Burgoyne turned and 
rushed past him. As the captain reached the verge of 
the wood a revolver shot rang out sharp and clear. The 
ball sang by. It only just missed him. There -were 
shouts in the wood and the trampling of men. Peter 
leaped the wall and ran across the meadow in Ned’s 
direction. Dick, from behind the pond, rose up with a 
whoop like that of a Red Indian, and ran also round the 
nearer curve of the pond, making for the place where his 
father had disappeared into the wood A second revolver 
shot rang out, farther away than the first, and a man 
dropped and groaned. 

As Dick approached the wood, a figure burst out of it, 
and swerved just in time to avoid a collision. The figure, 
sobered, and now flying with fear, Dick recognised as 
Burgoyne’s, and he wheeled around suddenly to try and 
capture him. Burgoyne was making for the gate. Dick 
headed him off diagonally, and, in less than a minute, 
Burgoyne, in his fright, plunged into the pond, and fell 
headlong with a mighty splash. 

He was caught. When he struggled into a fairly upright 
position, the sticky clay at the bottom of the pond held 
him faster than Dick could have held him. As he tried 
to draw one foot out the other sank still farther in. He 
swayed to and fro in his frantic efforts to extricate himself 
and threatened to fall again. He was streaming, and 
shivering, and gasping. The water was shallow—only 
just above his knees ; but he had gone clean under; and, 
although he had precariously regained his feet, the clay 
was particularly adhesive. 

Dick simply had to watch him. ready to dodge round the 
pond and prevent his exit at any selected spot. Behind 
him, in the wood, the trampling and shouting died away. 


He listened eagerly for a third revolver shot, but nor; 
came. 

” Dick ! ” 

He was glad to hear his father's voice. He had bee: 
wondering who had groaned after the second revolve 
shot. He was thankful that his father was unhurt. 

" Yes 1 " he answered. 

” Are you all right ? ” asked his father. 

" Quite, dad ; and I’ve got him safe enough," he called 
back. 

” Stanked 1 ” muttered Burgoyne. 

” Which of them ? ’’ asked his father, emerging fror 
the wood and coming towards him. 

” The carpenter," said Dick. 

" I wish it was Mateo," returned his father, now by his 
side, and speaking in a low tone of disappointment. 

" Haven’t you caught him ? " whispered Dick. 

“ No ! ” replied his father. “ We heard him, or, rather 
the policemen heard him. He slipped away through the 
undergrowth.” 

" Like a snake," added Dick. 

“ Yes 1 Like a snake,” assented his father, " and only 
. turned once to bite the man that was nearest him and whr 
tnight have caught him.” 

” A policeman, dad ? " 

“ A policeman. He shot him through the thigh." 

’ And the first shot, dad ? " , 

“ He missed me by a hair’s-breadth." 

” Did he fire at you ? ’’ 

“ From the shelter of the trees just as I came up to them 
Then he dropped prone, and wriggled inward, until the 
policeman grabbed at him, and he fired again." 

“ Whefe's Uncle Peter ? ” 

" With the wounded policeman.” 

” And the rest ? " 

” Searching for Mateo. It will be a fruitless search 
I fear, and a dangerous search, too. There gre not near!’, 
sufficient men to picket the wood. Long before morning 
he will have left it and hidden himself in some obscure 
place almost impossible to discover. Then, when he cat 
manage it, he’ll get out of the country." 

” Why ? " 

" Because of the second shot. He must have heard the 
groan of the wounded policeman. Whether the wound 
was fatal or not he could not know; he dared not star 
to ascertain ; but he does know that if the servants of the 
law can catch him there is not the slightest hope of his 
acquittal." 

" I hope they will catch him,” said Dick after a pause 
” It would be better so ; but, if not, we’ve done with him 
dad—and that’s a jolly good thing for Nathan." 

" We may have," mused his father. “ I would rather 
I would very much rather, he was caught, and we knew 
exactly where he was—as exactly, for instance, as we know 
where Burgoyne is," for Burgoyne, who had been audibh 
grumbling and trying to break in on this low and lengthen^: 
conversation, now insisted on being heard. 

The water had drained from him, and he bad overcome 
the involuntary gasps of his sudden immersion ; but he 
was shivering with cold. He could not extricate his fee: 
from the sticky clay without the risk of a second immersion 

" Can’t you 'elp me out ? " he pleaded. 

" The constable will,” said Captain Holcombe. 

"I’m a delicate man, cap’n," he whined, " and ! 
shall catch me death o’ the rheurflatiz. ’Elp me out¬ 
do 1 " 

The captain picked up a long stake that lay beside the 
pond and held it towards him. " Catch hold of that! 
said he. " Now, pull! " The captain answered to the 
pull and brought him on to firmer ground. His feet were 
freed from the clogging clay, and he stepped out of th- 
water. “ No ! You don’t," said the captain, as he sho. - 
himself, and was making off. 

" But, cap'n, the rheumatiz '11 be the death o’ me.” 

" Not it. The death of you will not be so respectaK? 
as that. You’ll stay here, Burgoyne, with us, until ti.- 
constable comes." 
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“ I’ll lead 'e as straight as a die, cap’n-” 

" You couldn’t,” the captain contradicted bluntly. 
" You're too crooked to lead any one straight." 

“As straight as a die, cap’n,” he repeated, disregarding 
the contradiction, " to where Nathan be, and I’ll give 
him up to ’e—I will, for nothin’, s’elp me ! if you'll only 
lemme go.” 

" Would that be for nothing, Burgoyne ? To let you 
go ? Why, that would be a vile bargain. It only proves 
what I said just now—you’re too crooked to lead anyone 
straight.”'. 

“ But—Nathan——’’ he pleaded, hoping to move the 
captain. 

" Not for Nathan would I release you,” returned the 
captain sternly ; 
and Burgoyne 

realised that his 
hope had fled. 


captain had left him. They told Mrs. Holcombe all that 
had happened. She shared their regrets at the escape of 
Mateo, and she ardently hoped, with them, that he would 
be tracked and caught and brought to justice. 

When they assembled in the morning at a late breakfast 
Nathan did not appear. Sleep still held him. Mrs. Hol¬ 
combe would not allow him to be disturbed. All through 
the morning he slept, and on into the middle of the after¬ 
noon—indeed, as he turned over and opened his eyes 
the hall clock began to strike. He counted the strokes 
mentally—one, two, three. 

” Never I ’’ said he aloud, and sitting up ; for it was 
broad daylight, and the westering sun was pouring its 
bright beams through the window. 


“Standing before her, ragged, dirty, trembling, apeechleaa—Nathan 1 ” (Seepage 491.) 


“ Mafra’s fooled me,” he confessed. 

" He couldn’t have done it, Burgoyne, if you hadn't 
been willing to serve him. You knew his purpose was a 
bad one. You were a fool to begin with. But here comes 
the constable ! " 

Between two of the policemen, Burgoyne was marched, 
handcuffed, down to Looe. The gate was lifted from its 
hinges and improvised as a stretcher for the wounded 
man. His comrades carried him, and rapped up the 
surgeon in Looe, who responded sleepily, but instantly 
became wide awake when he heard the reason for this 
early call. The captain, and Uncle Peter, and Dick, as 
soon as they were assured that the wound was not dangerous, 
made their way home. 

Mrs. Holcombe was anxiously awaiting them. Nathan 
was still asleep. He had not moved a muscle since the 


" It is,” Dick assured him from outside the bedroom 
door. He had interpreted the ejaculation correctly. 

” Come in ! " cried Nathan ; then, as Dick showed 
himself, his face wreathed in smiles. " Why didn’t you 
wake me ? ” 

" I hadn’t the heart to wake you,” answered Dick, " and 
the mater wouldn't have allowed me if I had had the heart. 
But—-Nat—fifteen solid hours ! I began to wonder if you 
were qualifying for a second Rip van Winkle.” 

" Rip van—oh ! that funny American in the Catskills,”' 
and Nathan laughed. 

" It’s good to hear you," commended Dick. " Keep 
it up 1 " 

" I could, Dick, for the very joy of finding myself here. 

I might have awoke in-” and he shuddered. " But 

it’s oast now like a horrible niahtmare. And I’ve slept. 
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you say, for fifteen solid hours ? I cannot rightly remember 
' what time I dropped off.” 

" At nine-thirty,” said Dick, " or as near it as matters 
nothing. So I’ve given you the benefit of half an hour, 
and called the whole hours solid.” 

“ It only seems like fifteen seconds to me.” 

" And yet much has happened, Nat, in your fifteen 
seconds.” 

” Indeed ! What ? " 

” Wait, Nat ! I’ll run down and tell the mater that 
you're stirring. You’ll be properly peckish, having had 
nothing for fifteen seconds, and, while you’re tucking in. 
I’ll tell you.” 

With great zest Dick went into the minutest details 
of what had occurred. Nathan listened in profound 
and wondering silence. But, when Dick had finished, 
the eager questioning began. He wanted to know what 


had led up to the night’s proceedings—when they hal 
missed him, what steps they had taken to find him, wh; 
Captain Holcombe was at home—everything, in fad, 
that had happened while he had been away. 

No part of what Dick had to say impressed him a 
deeply as the reference to the vision of his grandfather 
and the apparent and immediate connection of tk 
vision with the changing of the charter. Dick lowereJI 
his voice involuntarily; and, with bent head, hiding J 
his emotion, Nathan listened to him and said never : 
word. 

" Dad’ll explain to you,” said Dick, for he felt that he 
could not place this mysterious occurrence before him in 
its true light. 

And, while he was speaking, Captain Holcombe an: 
Uncle Peter came in. They had been down to Looe to 
inquire about the wounded policeman. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE PIT. 



APTAIN Holcombe did not 
attempt to explain. He 
simply confirmed what Dick 
had said, and left it there. 

Kate cleared away the 
remnants of the meal. Mrs. 
Holcombe joined them. They 
were anxious to hear Na¬ 
than's account of his capture, 
and how he had fared while 
he had been away from them, 
forcibly detained by Mateo 
and Burgoyne. 

" You went down to the hangar, Nathan,” prompted 
Uncle Peter. 

" Yes 1 " said Nathan, “ after tea, about six o’clock. 
I wanted to see what progress the men had made with 
the roofing. It was fairly light outside; but inside the 
darkness had begun to gather. I could not see very well. 
I was there half an hour perhaps. I thought of returning 
when, at the far end of the hangar, the closed end, where 
it was darkest of all, I heard someone moving. 

" ' Hallo ! ’ I said. 

“ * Hallo ! ’ answered Burgoyne. 

" ‘ What are you doing there ? ’ I asked. 

" ‘ I’ve come back,' said he, * for a bottle o’ turpentine, 
but I cannot find’n. It should ha’ been here in my bass. 
It must ha’ got mislaid.’ 

" I went towards him to help him to find it. When I 
reached him I told him that he needed a light—that it 
was too dark to see where the bottle was. He replied 
that he could feel for it if he couldn't see. 

" ' Is this your bass ? ’ said I, leaning over it, with the 
intention of feeling for the bottle mvself. 

" Suddenly I became aware of a sweetish, sickly smell 
quite unlike the pungent smell of turpentine, and I was 
about to remark upon it, when, from behind me, Burgoyne 
swiftly pressed a saturated rag over my mouth and nostrils 
and, at the same time, violently bore me to the ground. 
I struggled. I tried to cry out. But the smell over¬ 
powered me. I lost myself; and I did not regain my 
senses clearly for some hours.” 

" Chloroform,” said Uncle Peter. 

" When I came to myself,” Nathan went on, “ I was 
in the open air. It was very dark, and I was too limp 
to move. The nausea distressed me. I was sitting on 
the ground with my back propped against a tree. All 
about me there were other trees like gigantic shadows. 
I remember thinking that Burgoyne must have carried 
me into a wood, for what purpose I could not imagine, 
and I did not greatly care just then because of the in¬ 
tolerable nausea." 


“ The Owl’s Wood,” said Uncle Peter. 

" Yes ! The Owl’s Wood," repeated Nathan. “ Op¬ 
pressed with sickness and unable to notice much, I heard 
close by me the cry of an owl, then I found it was Mateo 
with his hand clasped and hollowed, and blowing between 
his thumbs. He smiled at me—a mocking, sarcastif 
smile ; and Burgoyne, who was there also, bent down, 
peered into my face, and asked me if I felt better. I did 
not answer him. 

" ‘ We must be going,’ said Burgoyne, addressing not 
me, but Mateo ; ana Mateo chuckled, hollowed his hands 
again, and blew through his thumbs, hooting exactly like 
an owl. 

“ ‘ Can you walk ? ’ asked Burgoyne, bending down 
again and examining my face. I must have looked 
ill. I felt ill. And, once more, I refused to answer 
him. 

“ Mateo seized me roughly by the back of the collar 
and dragged me to my feet; but, as soon as he released 
me, I sank back again. There was no power in my limbs 
I was very faint. I thought I was going off again. I 
may have lost consciousness for a minute or two, for tt* 
next thing I remember is a cold sensation in the face- 
they had drenched my face with water, flinging it at me 
forcibly out of a cap. 

“ ' We shall ha’ to carry him,' said Burgoyne. 

“ ‘ How far ? ’ asked Mateo. 

“ ' Between three and four miles unless he bucks up- 
not on the high road,’ counselled Burgoyne. ‘ The field 
path—that be the safest. way—and down by the difi. 
Sally’ll come out to meet us, and she'll lend a hand.' “ 

" So they carried you to Polperro ? ” queried Uhck 
Peter. 

“ Part of the way,” said Nathan. “ Burgoyne crouched 
beside me and dragged my arms over his shoulders 
Mateo hoisted behind; and I was carried pick-a-bacl 
mostly by Burgoyne. Mateo relieved him once, and 
trotted on with me a little way, grumbling, then dropped 
me abruptly under a wall. Burgoyne took me up again, 
and we came to the cliff top, where the air was fresher, 
and I revived considerably. 

” After a rest here, with my back against a boulder, 
and the wind fresh from the sea blowing full into my face 
I was able to walk, or to stagger, rather. Partially sap 
ported by the two men, we went down the cliff path. TV 
valley was in deep shadow. Only a point of light hat 
and there shone among the houses. The harbour light 
was hidden. But I recognised it as Polperro. Sine? 
losing myself in the hangar it was the first indication i 
had noticed of my whereabouts. Just above the bend 
in the cliff path a woman met us—the woman called Sail' 
—and, taking Mateo’s place, she slipped her arm thread 
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mine and steadied me down the hill. We reached the 
outlying houses. We entered a narrow lane. We turned 
down some steps into a small court. The woman opened 
a door at the end of the court and led me into a tiny 
room 

' The blind was already drawn. A badly trimmed lamp 
was lit and the smell of it increased the nausea I sat 
apart. They did not speak to me. Presently the woman 
began to fry some fish over the fire. The fumes of the 
boiling fat filled the room. The nausea was worse. Then 
she brewed some black coffee. I could barely endure it. 
When the meal was on the table she beckoned me forward 
to partake of it. 1 declined with a feeble shake of the head. 
1 was too ill to eat. The food would have choked me. 

“ ‘ Where shall I put 'n ? ' she asked, addressing the 
two. 


“ ' In the cellar,’ said Burgoyne-callously. 

" ' The big doors,' inquired Mateo,—-’ are they barred ? ’ 
and he glanced at me with a 



" • We al’ys keep’n barred,’ replied the woman ; then, 1 
nodding at me, ' You needn't fear for ’e. He haven't the 
strength to run away. He be as weak as a chicken. Shall 
I take ’n down ? ’ 

" ' To once,’ said Burgoyne, impatiently and command- 
ingly, and speaking with his mouth full. ' Oft wid’n ! ’ 

“ She helped me into the cellar. It was very dark. I 
shivered, too, with the cold. It was not really cold, but 
the sickness had made me susceptible to the change from 
the hot and stuffy room to the coolness and airiness of 
the cellar. She led me over the cobbles to what I sup¬ 
posed to be the far end of the cellar, and there she left me. 

“ I buttoned my coat about me and lay down under 
what appeared to be a bare rock. I could hear the murmur 
of their conversation, but I could not distinguish the words 
except, once or twice, Burgoyne's, who spoke louder and 
more frequently than the other two. I could see, opposite 
me, the doors that Mateo had mentioned, or what I took 

to be the doors, for there the 

■ darkness was less dense. Light, 

the light of stars, the light of 
the open heavens, was sifting 
faintly through the cracks and 
helped to make the darkness 
visible. 

"It was some relief, not¬ 
withstanding the shivering, the 
sensation of cold, to be out of 
the heated, stuffy atmosphere 
of the little room. The nausea 



lessened and 1 fell into a 
troubled sleep. A frightful 
dream assailed me. I was 
sinking into a deep pit, and 
Mateo’s evil face was above 
me, on the rim of the pit, 
smiling, taunting, sardonic. 1 
started, half awake, only to 
drop asleep again and yet 
again, and to repeat the dream, 
sinking, ever sinking, unable 
to secure a foothold anywhere, 
and always above me Mateo's 
evil face; until, at last, the 
dream passed away, and I 
slept untroubled, to wake stiff 
and sore, with Mateo beside 
me. 



" He was asleep. He was 
stretched out, not between me 
and the rock, but on the other 
side, edging me up to the rock, 
and, in such a fashion, that I 
could not move without awak¬ 
ing him. His face was close 
to mine, else, in the darkness, 
I should not have recognised 
him. I felt instinctively, how¬ 
ever, that the sleeper was 
Mateo. I did not stir 1 
waited for the dawn. 

“ Burgoyne came with the 
dawn, and gazed at both ol 
us; then, without speaking, he 
went away. 

“ Mateo awoke, and took me 
with him up into the little 
room. We remained there 
most of the day. The woman 
served us. Mateo seldom 
spoke to me. TJie woman tried 
several times to draw me into 
conversation. But I was not 
inclined to talk. Mv mind was 
busy revolving possible schemes 
of escape. Mateo searched 
my pockets and took from me 
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all that I had ; then, early in 
tne evening, he forced me 
back into the cellar. In one 
part of the cellar, not far 
from the folding doors, there 
was a heap of heavy rounded 
stones, with rusty hooks 
driven into them-’’ 

" The pressing stones," said 
Uncle Peter. 

“ Mateo carried six of 
these to the place where we 
had slept the night before. 

He slipped a belt about me, 
and fastened it behind to 
two of these stones ; to other 
two he tied my arms with 
cords, knotting the cords 
tightly about my wrists, so 
that I could scarcely move 
them ; and to the remaining 
two he tied me by the 
ankles.” 

" Didn't you struggle with 
him, Nat ? " asked Dick. 

" He took me unawares," 
said Nat, " and I was very 
weak. The struggle ex¬ 
hausted me. I had to give 
in. That night I slept little." 

" How could you sleep," observed Mrs. Holcombe, in 
distressed commiseration, " cruelly tied up in that 
fashion 1 " 

" He eased the cords,” explained Nathan, " and un¬ 
buckled the belt when he came down later. But I only 
slept in snatches. He slept beside me in exactly the same 
position as the night before. Awake I kept my eyes 
steadily fixed upon the folding doors. I nodded often. 
But the thought was always with me—through them I 
may regain my freedom. 

" Burgoyne came again the next morning. Mateo rose 
to meet him. They walked forward out of hearing, where 
the stones were, near the entrance, and conversed together 
in low whispers. When Burgoyne left, Mateo returned to 
me, buckled the belt and tightened the cords, and went 
up the stairs into the room above. I wriggled my wrists 
in an attempt to free them, but the cords would not yield. 
I bent over and partially untied the knots about my ankles 
with my teeth. I might have spared my wrists. My 
wrigglings had only caused the cords to bite into the flesh. 
And the woman came down, bringing some food for me, 
and she released my wrists that I might eat it. 

" In an hour or so she returned, and, when she took away 
the crockery, she forgot to tie my wrists again, or purposely 
left them free. A great hope filled me. A few minutes, 
a very few minutes, would suffice to loosen the belt, to 
unfasten the cord about my ankles, to set me at liberty. 
I had no doubt whatever but that I could withdraw the 
wooden bar from the large folding doors and pull them 
sufficiently apart to slip through; and, once in the open 
air, I could run for it, and appeal to anyone I met against 
Mateo's attempt to recapture me. 

“ Alas I Having loosened the belt, and while I was 
nervously untying the knots that secured my ankles, 
Mateo came leaping down the stairs. He came silently, 
swiftly, ferociously, like a panther. He pounced upon 
me, thrust a gag into my mouth, and carried me to the 
heap of stones. He ran back twice for the six to which 
I had been fastened. He could only bring three at a 
time. He placed them noiselessly on the heap. Then, 
with tremendous exertion, he raised a trap-door which the 
stones had hidden—raised it just high enough to roll me 
into a shallow pit, and slipped in after me, allowing the 
stones to fall together over the door. They did not quite 
cover it. The light came through a broken stave. He 
thrust his fingers through the break and quietly worked 
the stones into position. Then he lay upon me, and 


clasped both his hands over 
my mouth, gagged as I was, 
and held me quite still. 1 
could not understand it. I 
thought his intention was to 
kill me secretly, to smother 
me in the pit, and to bun 
me there." ■ 

. " And were you there when 
we came down into the 
cellar—Uncle Peter and I ? ’ 
asked Dick in amazement. 

" Yes 1 I heard the murmur 
of voices in the room above 
me before Mateo rolled me 
into the pit. I tried hard 
to cry out, but the gag pre¬ 
vented me. A second thought 
quickly succeeded the first 
when Mateo was on the top 
of me—that he didn’t intend 
to kill me, only to hide me, 
to keep me quiet and to hide 
himself, too. I was not 
afraid. The dream had 
frightened me very much 
more. I was more ex¬ 
asperated than afraid. I 
tried again to cry out and to 
throw him from me; and he 
muttered fiercely in my ear that, unless I kept still, he 
would knock the senses out of me. He withdrew one 
' hand from my mouth and twined his fingers into my hair, 
obtaining a.firm hold, and ready to dash my face against 
the flooring of the pit." 

" Uncle 1 " said Dick, still amazed. " We were very 
near getting him.” 

“ Burgoyne’s shuffle and the double click of the catch, 
were preconcerted signals," responded Uncle Peter. " The 
woman parleyed with us. We should have done better 
to have gone straight into the cellar—better still to have 
approached the cellar from the outside. But we did not 
know the situation of the house. We were at Burgoyne ? 
mercy, and Mateo had time to cany out a prearranged 
plan. I noticed the pressing stones, but I never thought 
of the pit." 

" Nor I," added Dick. " Why should they have dug a 
.pit there ? " 

" To catch the oil pressed out of the fish," explained 
his uncle. 

" Phew ! " said Dick. " It must have been a greasv 
spot, Nat." 

" No ! ” returned Nat. ' It was dry." 

" And did you hear us above you ? ” asked Dick. 

" I heard ypur footsteps," answered Nat, " and I heard 
Burgoyne say something about someone having gone 
a-fishing. I heard, also, the opening of the doors, and 
indistinctly. Uncle Peter’s voice as well as Burgoyne’s 
I was frantic, but helpless ; and—and—I felt the tears 
running down my face,” he confessed, blushing slightly. 

" There’s nothing to be ashamed of in that, my bov.’ 
remarked Mrs. Holcombe as she tenderly and affectionately 
touched his trembling hand. “ The wonder would have 
been if you hadn’t.” 

" And afterwards, Nathan ? ’’ inquired Captain Hoi 
combe. 

"Afterwards,” continued Nathan, recovering his nerve 
" Burgoyne removed the stones—how long afterwards ! 
cannot say; and we went up into the little room when 
the woman was. They displaced the gag, which, by the 
pressure of Mateo’s hands, had been wedged in tightly 
and the woman would have taken the cords away, her 
Mateo stopped her. I had the impression that they wantri 
to discuss the situation out of my hearing. The worm? 
proposed that I should be locked into the next cottas? 
the one built back into the side of the hill, an empty cottas? 
They took *ie there, not, however, without spying fit’ 



Longshore Laddie (to short-sighted Professor Bigkead, trho is about to 
take a seat on a stranded mine u kiem he supboses to be a wave-worn rock ) :— 
•• For all us sakes .guv'nor, don’t you sit down on that ! ” 
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md making sure that they would not be observed ; and 
Mateo tied me up again. I remained there all through 
the day. The woman brought me food twice, but I could 
scarcely eat it. 

“ Early in the evening, after the darkness had fallen, 
Mateo came and untied me; and he and Burgoyne took 
me out and up the hill. There, behind a huge rock, and 
sheltered among the heather and bracken, Mateo and I 
stayed the greater part of an hour, waiting for Burgoyne, 
who had gone off to reconnoitre. He returned to say that 
the way was clear. We started again, and walked all 
through the night, mostly by narrow lanes and barely- 
frequented footpaths, under Burgoyne’s direction. I was 
very weary ; but they forced me on. I walked as in a 
dream. An illness of some kind was creeping over me. 
My mind was confused and I could not follow out any 
consecutive line of thought. At times I was burning hot 
and immediately afterwards shivering with cold. I have 
a vague recollection of crossing a ferry and entering dark 
streets and climbing an almost interminable stairway, 
pushed up by Burgoyne, and Mateo laughing at me. 
‘ Drunk ! ’ I heard Burgoyne say to someone who passed 
us on the stairway ; and I fell, rather than walked, into a 
dimly-lighted room. 

" I have only an indistinct recollection of what occurred 
during the fortnight following. Mateo was with me. But 
I cannot recall the presence of Burgoyne. I must have 
been in a high fever, and the greater part of the time 
delirious and rambling among scenes quite different from 
that immediately about me. Mateo was not unkind to 
me. He must have attended to my wants; but the 
sight of him tormented me. I do not know what I said, 
or how I conducted myself during the attack, except that 
I shrank from his touch and often stared at him as if he 


were a creature of some evil dream. He frequently hid 
himself behind a tattered curtain that divided the room 
into two parts ; but I always knew he was there. 

“ A doctor must have called to see me and to prescribe 
for me ; for I have a vague memory of the fleeting visits 
of a serious-looking stranger and of a medicine glass held 
to my lips by Mateo, sometimes refused, and then forced 
upon me ; sometimes, in an access of feverish rage, violently 
dashed away. I may have spoken to the stranger. I have 
a notion that I tried to make him understand I was not 
satisfied to remain where I was and wanted to be taken 
home. It may all have been reasonless babble to him. 

" When the fever left me, I found that the room was 
an attic with a roof window, and unfurnished except for 
the iron bedstead on which I lay, a rickety table, and a 
broken chair. Beyond the curtain was a mattress placed 
upon the floor, on which Mateo slept. The house was quiet 
in the day-time, but at night rowdy noises in the rooms 
below, and sometimes piercing screams, distressed me and 
disturbed my rest. 

‘‘As I gathered strength, Mateo began to question me.” 

" About the parchments and the shield ? " asked Captain 
Holcombe. 

“ Yes ! " said Nathan, “ as to where they were, on the 
• Lyonesse ’ or here. I could not tell him. He knew that 
the ' Lyonesse ’ was on one of her long all-round voyages. 
He said so. He told me she was not expected home for 
two or three months and that he would keep me until 
she arrived. He threatened to thrash me if I attempted 
to escape; but that did not affect me. 

" When he left the attic he always locked me in. I 
had no opportunity to escape; I was too weak to escape. 
Then, the day before yesterday, he returned, excited, with 
Burgoyne, and, in the night, they took me away." 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AT HIGHGATE. 


W did they take you ? " asked 
Mrs. Holcombe. 

" On a costermonger’s 
dray,” said Nathan, " flat, 
two-wheeled, and drawn by 
a very fast pony. I was 
rolled up in dirty rugs and 
sacks, and lay in front of 
the men. They sat on a 
cross-board. A young fellow 
drove. We were ferried 
across one of the reaches of 
the Tamar. The journey 
occupied several hours. It was still dark when Mateo and 
Burgoyne alighted. They released me from my wrap¬ 
pings ; the driver was discharged. He spat upon the 
coin that Mateo gave him, turned the pony round, and 
drove off without a word. 

" We had reached some lonely cross roads not far from 
the sea. I could smell the sea and hear it; but I had 
no idea where we were. Presently, however, as we walked 
on, I discovered that we were on the outskirts of Polperro. 

“ We took the cliff path to Burgoyne’s cottage. The 
woman was waiting for us. Mateo and Burgoyne, after a 
hasty meal, departed while it was yet dark, and I have 
not seen them since. I was left in the woman’s charge. 

" She proposed that I should sleep. I agreed ; I was 
weary enough; but no sleep visited me. I lay in the 
room with closed eyes, thinking, wondering if I could elude 
her, overpower her, escape She remained in the room 
with me. There was no chance to elude her. To over¬ 
power her was impossible. 

" My opportunity came when the day was over. I 
watched her. I noticed the increasing heaviness of her 
eyes. Sleep was my ally ; he could overpower her if I 


could not. At last, in the twilight, she gave me a blanket 
and suggested that I should retire to the cellar. I feigned 
a sleepiness I did not feel, consented, and went down the 
stairway, slowly, submissively, lest I should arouse her 
suspicions. I spread the blanket close against the face 
of the rock where I had slept before, stretched myself on 
a part of it and drew the other part over me. 

" But I did not sleep ; I could not. I should have fought 
against it if I had been inclined to. I listened long and 
eagerly until her snoring assured me that she was really off. 
Then I pushed the blanket from me and stole on tip-toe 
in the darkness to the big folding doors. My fear was 
that I should awake her by opening them. The huge 
wooden bolt scraped through the catches as I tried to 
draw it out. I eased it by cautious sideway movements 
until one door was free. I placed both my hands under 
the free door and lifted it as I pulled, and so got it open 
wide enough to squeeze through." 

" Then you made a bee-line for home, Nat," said Dick 
delightedly. 

" I avoided the high road,” explained Nat, “ and came 
through the open fields.” 

” Of course—a bee-line,” repeated Dick, ” straight as 
a telegraph wire." 

” Not exactly, Dick. I cut across comers, and crept 
behind walls, and wriggled through hedges, stopping often 
from sheer inability to go on, and taking no end of time 
over it; but I got here." 

" And," added Dick, fearing no correction on this point, 
" nearly frightened Kate out of her wits.” Then he went 
on: “ And slept for fifteen solid hours. No wonder, Nat 1 
And now you are here we’ll take jolly good care you’re 
not kidnapped again.” 

Evidence was gathered and tabulated against Burgoyne 
by the police authorities. The doctor was discovered 

36 
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who had attended Nathan during his illness. The coster¬ 
monger was found who had driven the three from Plymouth 
to the outskirts of Polperro. Burgoyne’s past was in¬ 
vestigated and records to his discredit were unearthed 
under another name. The imprint of his broad work¬ 
man's thumb upon the plentiful sealing-wax of the 
registered letter sent to Captain Holcombe helped to con¬ 
demn him. The dread of his delivery to the police was 
explained. He was sent to the assizes. Less guilty, 
perhaps, than Mateo, whose tool he had been, the judge, 
nevertheless, took a severe view of the case, and sentenced 
him to three years’ penal servitude. 

Search was made for Mateo. He had used a revolver. 
He had wounded one of the force. The authorities were 
eager to secure him. A description of him was widely 
circulated and a reward offered for his capture. The 
police were specially alert at the sea-ports. They shared 
the opinion of Captain Holcombe that he would try to get 
out of the country. But he was too crafty for them; the 
search was futile. Not a single trace of him could they 
come across after he had vanished in the undergrowth of 
the Owl's Wood. 

The banker was kept informed of what had happened. 
Previous to Burgoyne’s conviction at the assizes, the 
captgin and Uncle Peter, Dick and Nathan, all went up 
to London. The captain had business with the firm in 
relation to the “Lyonesse," and also in relation to Dick. 
He wished to obtain the firm’s consent to his relinquish¬ 
ment of the mastership of the " Lyonesse ” after the next 
voyage, for that would bring him close upon the attainment 
of Nathan’s nineteenth birthday. The trust was so sacred 
to him that he could not reconcile his conscience to leave 


it to Peter even. He felt that when the critical time caa 
he must be there himself. He felt, also, that, in the men 
while, Nathan would be safer if Dick were with him, at 
happier, too ; and, therefore, he wished to arrange for tl 
postponement of Dick’s inclusion in the firm’s permana 
staff—an arrangement that Nathan welcomed, and tha 
suited Dick, as he put it, " to a T." 

Dick betrayed considerably more interest in the ca» 
struction of the aeroplane than in the work of the shippig 
office. While they were in London, Uncle Peter took th 
opportunity of running down to the aviation works az:| 
inspecting the machine. Both the lads went with hie 
The " Daracena ’’ was now approaching completion. Unci 
Peter had not bothered the builders, nor pushed on the 
work unduly. All the time they wanted, and more, b 
had allowed them, not only because he desired the machut 
to be thoroughly well constructed, but also because tht 
suspense and distress occasioned by Nathan’s long de¬ 
tention, and his own self-reproaches at what he con¬ 
sidered to be a lamentable lack of vigilance on his pan, 
had almost taken the heart out of him. His interest in 
the machine was overshadowed for the time by what to 
feared might be a calamity. 

The calamity was averted. Nathan was back agan 
The shadow had lifted. His interest revived. The lad* 
were delighted with the machine; they could find no fan: 
with it. He was more guarded in his praises. The ter. 
would come afterwards. Flaws would reveal themselves 
if at all, in the actual flying. He expressed his satisfaction 
however, at the workmanship, and he shared the anticipa¬ 
tion of the lads in the delivery of the machine, and in is 
storage in the hangar, now quite ready to receive it. 


(To be continued.) 


In the Tent. 

Br ALFRED LINDSAY. 


I N a crowded and demonstrative pavilion 

There’s a charm you cannot easily surpass ; 

And the soldier and the newly-made civilian 
Look delightful where they sprawl upon the grass. 

But the place we often laugh at, though we love it. 

For we couldn't get along without its slid. 

Is the tent, with flying colours up above it. 

And a fair and fickle crowd beneath its shade. 

In the tent, in the tent ! 

Many interesting intervals I’ve spent ! 

And I do not mean to flatter by alluding to the matter. 

But I love the artless chatter in the tent. 

In the centre of an animated party 

Sits the Doctor, with a smile upon his brow. 

His applause is growing positively hearty, 

It is difficult to recognise him now I 

He is fifty, and I don’t know what his weight is. 

He has dignity and scholarship for two. 

But he used to play for Oxford in the Eighties, 

And he hasn’t quite forgotten all he knew. 

In the tent, in the tent ! 

(That’s a slog, I say, I wonder where it went ? 

'Twas a pull, but never mind it, there was lots of beef 
behind it. 

And I rather think they'll find it in the tent.) 

There’s the lady with the beautiful complexion. 

Who has such a predilection for the game 1 
She is gazing in the opposite direction, 

But she’s most enthusiastic all the same! 

If you talk to her, you never will forget her. 

She will murmur : “ I’m afraid I’m quite a dunce I 
But it seems to me you’d all enjoy it better 


If the batsmen always batted both at once 1 ” 

In the tent, in the tent I 
"Now, what can you do but laughingly assent ? 

Yes, her smile is quite disarming, land her costume sin.fi? 
charming. 

But the notions are alarming in the tent 1 

There’s the schoolgirl, very keen, and rather cocky. 

For there’s hardly any game she doesn't know; 

She’s a practical enthusiast at hockey 

And she loves to talk of cricket like a " pro." 

No, she doesn’t play it now, because of Mother, 

And it's horrid growing up at Such a rate 1 
But I fancy, if you asked her younger brother. 

He would tell you that her bat was pretty straight. 

In the tent, in the tent! 

She’ll hp there at any critical event. 

When the field shows signs of flagging, and the crowd commence 
ragging. 

You should watch her pig-tail wagging in the tent ! 

But, although we love to chaff their little failings. 

And they sometimes make Square-leg a trifle shy. 

They can all applaud a swipe across the railings. 

Though the cheer is pitched uncomfortably high ! 

Consolation they will frequently afford you. 

And remember (since misfortune may relent). 

If a century should finally reward ^rou, 

Then it’s good to have your people in the tent ! 

In the tent, in the tent 1 

(Goodness gracious, what a sight my stumps present 1 
That’s a rotter to be bowled with, but I've got no breati ■ 
scold with. 

So I’m off to get condoled with in the tent !) 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY "RAMBLER.” 


The " Boy's Own" Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among '* B.O.P."-ite§. is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether os individual members or as members of a local club, Postage (lid ) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use. are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


Anyway, and whatever haunt of wild life you decide to invade, 
now dawns the period for your greatest activity as a B.O.F.C.-ite, 


By this time of the year the programme of the nature-student 
s, or should be, crammed quite full. Not again in 1919 will 
there be more for him to do than there is to-day. So, if he is 
i wise fellow, he will be making the very best of his opportunities. 
\nd, as I am sure many of you will have already discovered, 
the more you busy yourself in finding out all about 
the wonders of wild nature, the more of interesting 
subjects nature will generously offer for your study, 
ft is always the beginner who “ does not know what 
to do," and the better we become educated in the 
nysteries of the wild the more we find there is still 
to learn. 

In numbers of instances it is very largely the 
ion. sec. who is a chief mainstay of our Field Club 
branches. At this time of the year the really 
esourceful hon. sec. is often quite bubbling over 
*rith bright suggestions for work to be done, speci- 
nens to be collected, tempting spots to be visited, 
ind so forth. Some boys have special aptitude for 
this sort of thing ; they have always some pleasant 
blan to propose, and are able to suggest a desirable 
juest upon which all can go. no matter whether it 
>e in relation to birds, or butterflies, or buttercups, 

)r bream, or broom. You see what I mean ! These 
ellows have the happy knack of ferreting out things 
worth going to see, or facts worth ascertaining, and 
;o, fortunately for all the others, as we may say, 

:hey keep the pot a-boiling. Lucky are the branches 
:hat have at the helm hon. secs, of this calibre. 

The branched, and the Club generally, owe a debt 
>f gratitude to these fellows. 

Many of our members are the possessors of 
bicycles. And I find that a goodly proportion of our members 
who are cyclists use their machines pretty freely to aid them in 
:heir investigation of wild life. Of course, these are lucky in- 
lividuals. They can pick and choose. Instead of being more 
>r less confined to places that are within walking distance, 
hey can bring out the bike, give a reassuring pinch to the 
yres, and pedal away to spots where abound the creatures of 
he field, the winged things, and the trees and the flowers. 

In which connection I would wish to say to members who 
ive in or near to London : Do not forget the never-ending 
ittractions for the nature-student that are to be found in Epping 
forest. 



A SIMPLE SPRAYING MACHINE. 


It is very easy to make a spraying machine out of simple 
materials that will answer garden purposes well. 
In the picture is shown one that has done very good 
work, and yet cost a mere trifle. All you will need 
to make a similar one will be a good-sized can (such 
as metal polish is often sold in), a second-hand cycle 
tube valve, and the occasional use of a cycle pump. 
The cycle valve is fitted into a hole made in the 
screw-cap of the can, and at the bottom of the can 
is bored a very small hole. This can be made by 
driving a needle of moderate size through the tin. 
To use the spray-machine you simply unscrew the 
lid and put in your solution. Replacing the cap, 
fix the cycle pump to the tyre valve. Then pump 
away, and the liquid will come out of the hole at 
the bottom of the can in a fine cloud. 


MY HEDGEHOGS. 


“A Simple Spray¬ 
ing Machine." 


was not 


Returning from Scouting one day, I found a 
hedgehog, which I whipped into my haversack, 
without pricking my fingers, and brought him home 
in my garden. Two days after, I discovered it 
“ he " but " she," for by its side were four 


young ones—such funny little things ! I got a large flowerpot 
and put it on its side, where I could easily watch the hedgehog. 
Into it I placed some straw and the young ones, but it was not 
nice enough for " her ladyship," and I saw her bring each one 
out with her mouth and place it where it had previously been. 
After this, when dark, she must have scoured the garden for 
the softest dried grass and fibre, of which I discovered, the 
next morning, she had gathered an immense quantity and 
made the softest of nests in the flowerpot, where she reared 
two of her young, the other two vanishing within a week of 
their birth, in some mysterious way ; either eaten by cats or 
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by the mother hedgehog, which I understand is sometimes 
done. 

All kinds of things I would find taken into her nest, and the 
picking of bones (some quite large ones) were much enjoyed. 
Hedgehogs are said to feed on .vegetable and animal matter, 
but my experience was that they mostly ate the latter and did 
no damage in the garden. This js why they are of such value. 
Many a night I heard this one going around the garden crunching 
up snails—in fact our garden was never so free of slugs and snails 
as when we had hedgehogs ; but to keep them it must be a 
walled garden or else they are sure to be off, as one of these 
young ones did, which I gave to a friend. 

As the winter approached the mother and young one went in 
the nest and hibernated till the next spring, with the front of their 
nest closed. In the spring, when they came out, the old one 
was extremely w’eak and soon died in its nest, the young one 
going to bed every day with its dead mother for several weeks 
before I discovered this. The young one became quite tame— 
coming out every evening at dusk—and would stand on my 
hand with nose extended. It would run about the place making 
a contented little grunt and, if possible, come into the kitchen, 
scratching at the door to be let in, if it were not open. It would 
first dart for the cat's plate and clear any dinner left, and then 
drink up its milk, after which it would run about the kitchen 
all the evening and remain there the night, if not turned out, 
to be discovered in the morning 
by the maid, rolled up in her 
dusters ! 

(Neil B. McCallum.) 
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BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. 
XI. THE OLEANDER 
HAWK. 

XII. THE CONVOLVU¬ 
LUS HAWK. 


" Th^ King of Hawk-Moths.” 

By that expressive title this 
splendid insect has been described, 
and it, indeed, looms superb even 
amongst the finest of the Lepid- 
optera. Regrettably for ourselves 
it is extremely rare in these islands, 
having its native home in much 
warmer climes, and our British 
winters are far too cold for its well¬ 
being. In all probability not more 
than forty specimens have been 
captured in Great Britain during 
the last half century. 

The colour scheme of the Oleander 
Hawk is a sheer delight to the eye, 
and almost defies description. To 
appreciate its beauty the actual insect must be seen. It must 
here suffice to say that the general ground colour is pinkish grey, 
elegantly figured with clear-cut markings of various shades of 
rich green and olive-brown : some of the markings being out¬ 
lined with white. The moth has a large body, long and pointed, 
and the beautiful coloration of head, thorax, and body is the 
same as that of the wings. Even at a glance the Oleander 
Hawk can be mistaken for no other. From records that exist 
we know that most of the British specimens have been taken 
in the month of September. 

From July to September the larva feeds upon the oleander and 
the lesser periwinkle. When full grown the caterpillar is of 
a yellowish-green colour on the first three segments of its body, 
and thence to the small, drooping horn the colour is olive- 
green. On the hind wing there are two large, blue-black spots, 
enclosing a whitish iris with black pupil. 

The pupa state is assumed in August or September, the chry¬ 
salis being of a rich brown colour with a blackish central line, 
a black spot on each side of the head, and scattered small black 
spots. 

Seemingly, collectors on our South and South-eastern coasts 
would appear to have the best chance of capturing this great 
entomological prize. Specimens have been taken during the 
past thirty-six years at, amongst other places, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Lewes, Eastbourne, Brighton, Ascot, Blandford, 
Dorset, Tottenham, Poplar, Hemcl Hempstead, Dartmouth, and 
Teignmouth. Ordinarily, however, the entomologist must rely 
upon foreign specimens to grace his cabinet, obtaining the pupae 
from a dealer. 



(Top) Oleander Hawk-Moth (1), with larva and pupa 
(2 and 3). (Below) Convolvulus Hawk-Moth (1), with 
larva and pupa (2 and 3). 


The Convoi.vulus Hawk. 

Bindweed or convolvulus minor is the food-plant of this fcJ 
insect, and from that fact it takes its name. The eggs are la| 
in June, July is the time for finding the larvae, September nl 
onwards for the chrysalis, and during August and Septembe, 
possibly during early October, of the following year the mothj 
in flight. 

The Convolvulus Hawk, however, raises for us a pretty probld 
of natural history. Very seldom are its eggs or larvae fount 
this country'. In some years a good many of the moths are tain 
in other years hardly a single specimen is seen. Is this moth 
then, usually an immigrant, wafted to our shores from its Cento, 
and Southern European home ? That question has been re¬ 
peatedly asked, but the implied contention is negatived by ti; 
circumstances that when found here the moths are widely disui 
buted over our island, and that the specimens obtained art 
usually in such a good condition as to preclude the possibilityrf 
their having journeyed far. Maybe the true verdict is in tk 
nature of a compromise, and should be that immigrant Con¬ 
volvulus Hawks produce offspring on British soil. Anyway 
it is certain that eggs and larvae arc more rare than the perfect 
insect, which is itself not so very uncommon. History trii 
us that " invasions ” of the moth occurred in 1846, 1868, 1875, 
1885, 1887, 1897, 1899, and 1901. 

In colour the perfect insect isk 
no means brilliant, but in size anc 
boldness of outline it yields tire 
palm to no other hawk-moth. Free 
tip to tip of the wings it measure 
from four and a half to five inefce. 
thus equalling the wing-spread 0! 
the Death's Head Hawk, though the 
latter's wings are broader and it has 
a stouter body. The Convolvulus 
Hawk is thus an acquisition to gnu 
any cabinet, and at sight it arret 
the eye. Its powerful-looter; 
sharp-pointed wings are, of then 
selves, eminently distinctive. 

The fore wings are of beautifully 
marbled or mottled-grey and bron 
on whitish-grey', clouding to blad 
ish near the middle. The hied 
wings aro lighter, of whitish-grey, 
with a black base and three blades! 
bands, of which the middle one is 
double. In colours the thorn 
matches the fore-wings. The bod; 
is tapered, and has a broad grey 
stripe enclosing a central black hue. 
and on each side are broad red and 
black, and narrow white bands 
Caterpillars may' be of either the 
green or the brown variety 
streaked with black, and haviat 
a green head with black stripes 
Along the sides are-seven oblique 
yellowish stripes. The horn is reddish and has a black up. 
There may be said to be at least six kinds of caterpillar, three 
each of the green and of the brown varieties. These are the 
bright green, above described ; dark green with black lines as 
stripes ; and green with rows of black or brown spots. The' 
there is olive-brown with black lines and stripes and no 
head ; the same with whitish lines, and finally, all brown with 
the back darker than the sides. It will be thus appreciate; 
that, one way and another, the Convolvulus Hawk is a met! 
that provides the student with ample material for thought an i 
inquiry'. 

Now for a hint or two as to the taking of this moth. 

One of the most likely haunts of the caterpillar is on bind- 
weed that grows in potato-fields or amongst kidney-beans Be 
same plant on Sand-hills should be examined. The Convolve!':! 
Hawk has a long " tongue ” ; and without actually- settling « 
flowers it hovers on the wing in front of them and sucks up the 
nectar. Tubular flowers are its especial favourites, such as the 
sweet-scented white tobacco, the petunia, and a Iso the scarlet gen- 
niuin. Net in hand, take up your stand, therefore, beside patches 
of these blossoms when twilight begins, and be prepared to make 
one triumphant stroke of your net at any moment. If a C" 
volvulus Hawk, luckily for y-ou, is coming your way his apprre-h 
may be heralded to your ears by the quick buzzing of his big wisri 
Relying upon his comparatively inconspicuous appearance 
at rest, the insect sometimes remains by day reposing on a 
or a post, or amongst ivy. Sharp eyes may then reap the; 
reward. 

The chrysalis is a large one, of reddish-brown colour. 
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having a very peculiar shape. Its anterior extremity is formed 
so that it much resembles an. elephant’s head, eyes, and trunk ; or 
c to vary the simile the " tongue "-case of the chrysalis appears as a 
g strange, bent projection that is not at all unlike the handle of a 
e pitcher. This pupa is found below ground. 


44 BUTTERFLY-GARDEN 
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The feeding-grounds of butterflies and moths are patches of 
flowers. From the blossoms those insects suck the nectar. 
The best places for butterfly-hunting are big gardens that are 
filled with flowers, or sunny meadows all dotted with blooms 
of many kinds. Even the splen¬ 
did hawk-moths come in the 
semi-darkness of evening to sip 
the sweet juice of the flowers, 
some of them so doing without 
settling, they, instead, remaining 
hovering on the wing, the while 
they imbibe the nectar by means 
of their tongue-like maxillae. 

Patches of flowers, therefore, 
provide a potent lure for 
lepidoptera. 

Most of us live in houses that 
have gardens. Very well, then. 

If we are entomologists, why 
should we not fill those gardens 
with tho very flowers that will 
attract butterflies and moths ? 

There is no reason why we 
should not do so, for, as a 
matter of fact, the blossoms that 
are beloved of lepidoptera are all 
of them just such as also delight 
human beings who are lovers of 
flowers. To reverse the picture, 
we may truthfully say that a 
garden planned and planted by 
a butterfly, would be supremely 
a garden that would delight a 
human being. 

Having such intention, then, 
let us now see what flowers it 
will be most advisable to plant. 

Most of the flowers that prove 
attractive to butterflies are such 
as, more or less, prominently 
catch the eye. Very probably, 
though we do not know for 
sure, the moths in the gathering 
darkness find their favourite 
flowers more by scent than by 
right. The latter flowers, conse¬ 
quently, are the same as those 
ivhose perfume we ourselves 
injoy of an evening. 

Presented . somewhat hap¬ 
hazard, here is a list of flowers 

ihat prove attractive to lepidoptera, and that can be cultivated 
n most gardens : Honeysuckle, sweet pea, jasmine, convolvulus, 
>alsam, fuchsia, tobacco, geranium, carnation, pink, sweet 
villiam, larkspur, verbena, petunia, pansy, thyme, lavender, 
>hlox, marvel of Peru. As every experienced entomologist 
mows, the blossoms of privet and of ivy form the finest of 
ures for winged things, particularly for moths. 

Not a few kinds of butterflies delight to settle upon sun- 
irarmed surfaces, and there bask in the genial heat. So, a 
lab of light-coloured rock, poised on a flower-clad hillock in 
our garden, may well be a waiting-place for choice winged 
pecimens that have been attracted by the floral display. 


the scarcity of pet animals of most kinds, and voice the plaint 
that even when pets can be found on sale they are “very 
dear.” 

Well, of course, you will I now the reason for that state of 
affairs. It all arises from the war. Supplies from abroad have 
ceased or have been short; return to nor ual conditions is slow. 
Not a few live-stock dealers had to neglect or to discontinue their 
businesses, and the cost of running such concerns has increased 
considerably. In addition to that, prices have risen " all round,” 
everything is dearer, and small live stock, like large, has followed 
the general rule. Some of the bird-shops can offer you a selec¬ 
tion of only two or three kinds of feathered pets, and often pretty 
wild ones at that. The young rabbit that before the war realised 
one shilling may now, likely enough, fetch easily four or five 
times as much. It is a depressing story, perhaps, to boys whose 
pocket-money has not followed the general fashion of inflation, 
but the situation has to be faced. 

Naturally enough, if you do 
not go in for prize or pedigree 
stuff—exhibition pigeons, and 
rabbits, and cavies, and mice— 
your pets will cost you less. 
On the other hand, you should 
never acquire poor, nondescript 
and mongrel specimens of any 
kind of animal. Such are dear 
at any price, though I am well 
aware that a mongrel dog is 
frequently as devoted and faith¬ 
ful a companion as may be one 
of the purest and proudest 
strain. But these dogs are 
dogs. Speaking generally, if 
you can’t afford pedigree pets 
get the best-bred specimens that 
you can command. 

Undoubtedly, the high prices 
to be obtained for live stock 
have in some cases tended to 
raise the quality of the stock. 
A dealer told me the other day, 
“ All the no-class rabbits have 
been eaten.” If substantial 
sums have to be paid, purchasers 
expect nice looking pets for 
their money. So if you are 
obliged to hand over your cash 
in quantity, you should hold ont 
for quality as a quid pro quo. 


A Young Brown Owl. 

[Photo, by A. Rn s’ as IStroffhoM), B.O.F.C.] 


If you go deep into a wood and 
you listen in the quietness, you 
will find that there is always a 
faint sound to be heard. It is 
a kind of subdued soughing, and 
it has been termed ” the hum 
What causes this never-ceasing 


PRICES OF PETS. 


" Where can I buy a tame starling ? ” ” How much ought 

to pay for a pair of yoifng Dutch rabbits ? ” 

These are specimen queries from numbers of similar inquiries 
iat constantly reach me. Many correspondents complain of 


of the traffic of the woods.” 

” whisper of the wild ” ? 

The answer seems to be that countless tiny causes unite to 
produce the total.effect. In spring there is the bursting of 
many millions of buds to help swell the sound. In the autumn 
still more millions of leaves are falling upon other dried leaves 
that are upon the ground. 

Then, too, there is the myriad animal and insect life that 
teems in a wood. Whole armies of mice and other small four- 
legged creatures, thousands of birds, and hordes of beetles 
and other insects, big and little, are living their busy lives, 
running and flying and rustling here and there, the industrious 
inhabitants of their woodland metropolis. All this activity 
proceeds not in absolute silence, and every minute wood-borer 
tapping on a tree-trunk helps to swell the chorus. So the whisper 
of the woods becomes audible. 


One of the marvels of Japanese horticulture is the dwarf tree, 
which is often but one foot in height. This result is secured by 
cutting off all the healthy branches as they appear and leaving 
on only the weaker ones. Such dwarf trees will live for a 
hundred years.. 
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As last month, there was a continued increase in the number 
of entries during April, showing that the Field Club is growmj 
in popularity among " B.O.P.” readers. In the Nature Drawing 
section some very excellent work was submitted, the priis 
winner (Doris Hallam) sending a careful and well-executM 
painting of foreign butterflies and moths. The pen-and-ink 
drawing, “ Dusk and the Shadows Falling,” by J. S. Johnston, 
was also very creditable. In the Nature Note section the 
winning essay dealt with “ British Land Spiders." The Prut 
Award for the April competition is as follows :— ' 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Doris Hallam, Hi! 
Cottage, Barkly Lane, Queniborough, Leicestershire. Hall- 
guinea Prize for Nature Note : W. R. Branson, Ribble Hons, 
West Hartlepool. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Boots 
John S. Johnston, Rowan Bank, Corstorphine, Edinburgh , 

B. Millington, The Meads, Christchurch Road, Newport, Mon : 
H. F. Barnes, 174 Foster Hill Road, Bedford ; M. Wosunu, 
Holyrood St., Chard, Somerset. Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling 
Books : John G. Peasegood, Leycelt, near Newcastle, Stalls.; J 
G. Devonish, Yew House, Mortimer West End, near Reading; 
Lawrence V. Horn, Woodton, near Bungay ; George A. 
Mawbey, The Fields, Bermuda Road, Nuneaton. Specially 
Commended: M. Pierce, Filton; Harry I. Skeels, Walsall; 
Peter A. Johnstone, Aberdeen ; P. Achutha Menon, South India, 
A. McGilchrist, Purley; Eric Griffiths, Ruabon ; Richanl 
Powell, West Clacton ; H. Jones, Tarvin ; George A. West 
Enfield ; A. Boggust, Christchurch ; James Barr. Jun., Carlntf, 
N.B. ; Dick Hartill, Solifull; W. Gobat, Fleetwood ; J. Butcher, 
Stepney; G. R. Mountfort, Highclifle-on-Sea; C. Hewitt 
Silvertown ; E. E. Miers, Doncaster; L. Aldwinckle, Leiceater. 

C. Elgey, Swine. 


Queries and Answers. 

C. W. Graham. —i. When storing a chrysalis put it away in as clean a state mob 
be possibly managed without injury to the chrysalis. 2. Put the insects dint! 
from the net into the killing-bottle. 3. Get a copy of the “Insect Bantu's 
Companion," is. 6 d. net, from Adlard & West Newman, 23 Barthokow 
Close, London, E.C. x. 

G. B. S.—You should become a subscriber to The Entomologist, which is a mcothlr 
journal of general entomology. The price is 6 d. You can get a specimen 0097 
post free 7 d., of the publishers, Adlard & West Newman, 23 BartfcoksK* 
Close, London, E.C. 1. 

R. C. Whitting. —The explanation is that the lizard is ovovivipaxous and prodota 
both eggs and living young. Yovr notes are good, and it la very tatensti* t 
learn of your rearing your young lizards. Am very pleased that yxm liked yce 
prize. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offend every month with a view to stimulating dr 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the lu: 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays most be the sende: 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are no: 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and bod 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age kgibij 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers 0 : 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs.and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date Is 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regards 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessb 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc, 0 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 4. 

List op Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fusing-rods, paiatrn 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pock et-oo in passes. Insect-cues, bsttsi 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the US. 3 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If succor 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS, j 


WHAT TO DO—JULY. 

I. —A prize of the month is the big and beautiful 
Purple Emperor butterfly. Look for him in woods 
where oak trees abound. He flies very high, necessitat¬ 
ing a handle about fifteen feet long to your butterfly- 
net. Though a truly regal insect, he has one debased 
taste, which is a liking for tainted things. Any rotting 
animal matter will attract him, especially if it happens 
to be placed in a dirty puddle. Look out for such decoys. 
Some entomologists purposely prepare these traps. 

II. —“ Pim-im-im-im-im 1" Listen for that metallic 
call amongst the trees and bushes. It is made by the 
common blue Titmouse, which is perhaps our prettiest 
small bird. Discovering one, you may encounter 
dozens ; for now the companionable tits delight to 
form into flocks and enjoy themselves immensely in 
ranging the woods like a pack of merry noisy school¬ 
boys. The Great Titmouse will be there, too. with 
his rasping “ che-chi-che-chi,” which sound you will 
recognise and identify if you remember that he is 
also called the " saw-sharpener." The Long-tailed 
Titmouse keeps perpetually calling “tse-tse,” and 
likewise goes in twittering, busy bands. 

III. —Walk in the woods, and notice that, although 
summer is at its height, there are fewer flowers to be 
seen than was the case during late spring. The reason 
for this is the lessening of the light. For vigorous 
growth and flower production, plants require to have 
light. As the foliage of the woods increases, so the 
shade settles more darkly on the ground, until, as 
summer advances, so do the flowers in a wood become 
more rare. Take pains to visit a beech wood. The 
shade there you will find to be very deep. And, 
consequently, of flowers there will be next to none. 

IV. —About the middle of the month begin to search 
potato fields for that wonderful Hawk-moth, the 
Death’s Head, measuring 4 to 5 inches, which, on being 
captured, may squeak. Asplendid capture, for it is the 
largest of our lepidoptera. It was faithfully portrayed 
in the now famous coloured plate of Hawk-moths that 
was presented with the “ B.O.P." for March last. 

V. —Like the last-named, the Stag-beetle is a giant 
of its kind. Its larvae burrow into wood, and as oak 
wood is their special favourite, in oak woods or near 
thereto you should seek for this formidable-looking 
insect with the great mandibles or “antlers.” 
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(This it the portrait of the 
Correspondence Editor, at pro* 
raised in last month's number.) 


Loch Sloy.—A gelatine duplicator seems 
to be the same thing as a hectograph, 
directions for making which we have 
given several times and cannot repeat 
here. 


Mona.—Inscriptions given incorrectly, but evidently Maundy 
money worth a shilling each. 

B. Greenhalgh. —i. The George the Third half-crown of 1817 
may be worth four shillings if in fine condition. 2. You 
could have the geological hammer and sundries sent to 
you by Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand. W.C. 

F. K. Altken. — I. There were no florins of George the Second. 
The face is the wrong way round for that King’s, and the 
rubbing is not distinct enough. 2. This is not a coin, but 
it may be a medal. 

R. 0. W. Greening.— 1 . Information obtainable on written 
application to the High Commissio er, Australia House, 
Strand. 2. Yes ; Louis the Fourteenth, worth originally 
half-a-crown, and now, if in gool co iditiori, perhaps seven 
shillings. 3. Sou of Louis the Sixteenth, worth three¬ 
pence. 


Anxious. —Ivory can be cleaned with a 
very weak solution of oxalic acid, but it has to be care¬ 
fully used, and we would advise you to leave the piano- 
keys as they are. They always go yellow if not kept 
exposed to the light. 

G. E. Eassom. —" Railway Working and Appliances," by E. S. 
Hadley, eighteenpence. Percival Marshall & Co.. 66 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 

L. J. Freeman. —There is a good collection in Bohn’s " Hand¬ 
book of Proverbs," published by George Bell & Sons, York 
House, Portugal Street, Kingsway. but prices of books 
have been so changed during the war that it is better to 
write to the publishers before ordering. 

A. F. Grant. —Boy artificers enter the Royal Navy between 
the ges of 15 and 16. You should write for particulars 
of the examination and prospects to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall. S.W. 


A. L-—1. You can buy a clinical thermometer at any chemist’s. 
The prices vary and will be less than they have been. 2. 
Fouroenny pieces of George the Third were only issued 
in the Maundy money. 

A. P. Chadwick.—1. Penny of Queen Victoria before the intro¬ 
duction of the bronze coinage in 1861, worth sixpence. 

2. Current. 3. A token, not a coin. 4. Description in¬ 
sufficient. 5. Farthing of George the Second, worth six¬ 
pence. 

Parotz.—l. A Helvetian coin is a Swiss coin. 2. Shillings of 
George the Second in good condition are worth two shillings. 

3. The electricity is registered only when the switch is on. 
The hourly consumption divided by 3600 gives the con¬ 
sumption per second. 

R. W. Hale— Learn Pitman’s for preference : so many employers 
know no other. 

P. D. Powell, W. Price, and J. W. Smith.—Taylor’s " Private, 
House Electric Lighting," published by Percival Marshall, 
66 Farringdon Street, E.C., the original price of which was 
one shilling ; also Bottone’s " < uide to Electric Lighting," 
same price, same publishers, who have sixpenny books on 
the other subjects you ask about. 

'W. B. Blythe.—We had illustrated articles on picture-framing, 
■ but thev are out of print. There was a book rr the subject 

I 1 published at the office of "Exchange and Mart," Bream’s 

' Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C 

Jr , 

tf. L. Lloyd.—See the “ Handbook to the University and Colleges 
of Oxford," issued by the Clarendon Press at half a-crown. 
It gives you most of the information you want, though the 
last edition may not be up to date. For self-tuition in 
Latin a d Greek there is nothing better than the articles 
: on the subject in the Instructors published by Harms- 

worth, Cassell, and Ward Lock. 


P. R. 41 , P. 6 and A. F. Windsor.—i. There are Bachelor’s 
degrees in several subjects at all our universities. You 
must choose your university and write to the Registrar 
for information as to matriculation, which is the first 
step towards all degrees. Try London to begin with, 
the address being The Registrar, University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 2. Dactyliography means the 
engraving of gems, and as an occupation is a branch of 
the jewellery trade. 3. There are several books on ju¬ 
jitsu, such as those by Hancock and Higashi, Watts and 
Beldam, H. H. Skinner, &c., which you might have sent 
to you by Hachette & Co., King William Street. W.C., 
but you would probably hear of some in French by applying 
to your local bookseller. 4. There is no advantage in having 
a fountain-pen with a silver nib ; you had better have a 
gold one. 

F. A- Amies. —See the article on Chess in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. which ought to be in your public library, where 
other books may be obtainable. 

A. Wallace. —Special books on the stamps of different countries 

are sold by the principal stamp dealers whose addresses are 
given in our advertisement pages. 

B. T.— A course of physical exercises would put your knees 

right. Join a gymnastic class at the local institute, the 
address of which you can get at any Council School. 

Ublque. —You would hear most about it by buying The Aero¬ 
plane, or some paper of that sort, at the railway bookstall. 

W. E. F.—Y u must get your black oilskins repaired by the 
makers. There is no preparation on sale which will enable 
you to repair them satisfactorily at home. 


Queries for this bige must be addressed to the Edil’*r, “4 B 'Uverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, »>ut wet'o^es should be marke l “ C I’respondenCe." s [ac< is 
limited, n<\lv thue'gu ri« that a'e •»/ general interest to readers trill he ans .ered. 
Correspondents are re min led that, oui’g to the “ B.O.P." going to prtss some 
time in ailvance of pub/.ca ion, replies mud necessarily be held over some uecks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert Ihetn as early as possible. 
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Agreed. 

The passengers on the pleasure steamer, having just finished 
dinner, were enjoying the beauties of the evening to the full. 

Mrs. De Vere surveyed the glories of the wonderful Highland 
scenery and she felt she could cry from sheer happiness. A 
majestic ravine came into view, all tender greys and shimmering 
browns and blues. She held her breath till they had passed. 

“ O John ! What a lovely gorge that was." 

" Yes, darling," he said absently ; " quite the best feed we’ve 
had since we left London." 

* * * 

“ANSER THAT t” 

A gentleman who has conducted a good many school examina¬ 
tions occasionally receives, through the post, a rather candid 
opinion of examiners in general and of himself in particular. 

On one occasion he had told a certain class that they were 
the dullest set of boys he had ever met. 

A few days later he received, through the post, an effusion 
addressed :— 

"To the Examiner, 

" What goes to 

" St. J-School." 

It was a long letter in which the writer complained of the 
gentleman’s " cockiness and side," and wound up as follows :— 

" If we’re the dulest set of boys you ever met why do you 
set sich posers ? Why don't you give us a chance ? You 
ax us questshuns as men couldn’t anser. Any chump can ax 
questshuns. I’ll ax you one of feythur’s. If it takes three 
hunnerd and forty-five and a half yards of white codderoy 
(corduroy) to mek a helefant a black waistcoat, how long would 
it tek a lame black-betle to crawl through a barril of treakle ? 
There, anser that." 

Needless to say, the letter was unsigned. 


FARTHER STILL. 

A certain millionaire asked his son's private tutor whether 
his son had received a good grounding in classics. 

His tutor’s answer was, " Yes, sir ; I might even go farther 
than that: he is stranded, even." 

* • * 

ONE RESTRICTION. 

Son : " Father, I’ve decided to become an artist. Have you 
anv objection ? " 

Father : " No, my boy, provided you don’t draw on me." 


A GOOD HAUL! 

A man who was " wanted " in Russia had been photographed 
in six different positions, and the pictures were duly circulated 
among the police departments. The chief of one of these 
wrote to headquarters a few days after the issue of the set oi 
portraits, reporting as follows :— 

" I have received the portraits of the six miscreants whc« 
capture is desired. I have arrested five of them ; the sixth ii 
under observation, and I hope to secure him shortly." 


LIKE FATHER. LIKE SON. 

" You look like a fool," thundered the disgusted man to tii 
swell son just returned from college. " More and more like i 
conceited, hare-brained, helpless fool every year." 

Just then an acquaintance of the old gentleman entered ti* 
office and saw the youth. 

" Hello, Charlie, back, eh ? " exclaimed the visitor. " Yon:; 
looking more and more like your father every year." 

" Yaas," said Charlie, " that’s what the governor's just bet- 
telling me." 


REASSURING. 

An old lady was going down a coal-mine for the first time :: 
her life. As the cage slowly descended, she noticed how sia 
and the rest of the party were dependent upon a single re?< 
to which it was attached. 

" Do you think it is quite safe ? " she asked a brawny mine: 
who was accompanying the visitors, as she glanced anxious^ 
up at the rope. 

" Don’t you fear, mum," was the reply. ** You're qmt* 
safe. These 'ere ropes are guaranteed to last exactly twehi 
months, and this one ain’t due to be renewed till to-morrow 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month (or tte be* 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the ” B.O.P.” The storyettes ■ 
be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stcrv? • 
this page, which nmst be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, bit m 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as ia all competitions, oa* > 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C 4, *»l 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is Reginald Vaughan, 
Stafford Street, Barrow-in-Furness, for the storyette cntuK 
“ Agreed." 


Printed for t u * Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoodc, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester , London and Eton. 
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Relton’s Regatta. 

The Story of a Summer Afternoon. 

By JOHN LEA. 


W, Appleby, you trot away I ” 
cried Relton, assuming an 
air of great superiority. 

" Get along ! I’m not 
doing you any harm,” pro¬ 
tested Appleby. " Slade and 
I have as much right at 
the river-side as you and 
Martin." 

Relton’s indignation rose. 
To resist his will was an 
insolence not to be borne, 
and he got up from the grass, 
here he had been sitting in conversation with his chum, 
artin. Gesture and expression alike made it clear that 
immand was about to be supplemented by force ; so 
Appleby and Slade discreetly sidled off, keeping up, how- 
er, as they withdrew, a fusilade of abuse, which was ren¬ 
ted more picturesque, when they had put a safe distance 
:t\veen themselves and the enemy, by a little sharp- 
ooting with pebblbs ; but the missiles fell so wide of the 
ark that Relton ignored them. 

It is quite possible that many people would have sided 
' th Relton, if, on that glorious afternoon in July, they 
d stood on the green banks of the Stour, at the end of 
adford’s playing paddock, and heard him lay the whole 
itter before Martin. But Martin had a knack of allowing 
gument to pour over him without showing that he was 
'3 least bit affected by it. This was not because his 
'wers of discrimination were so. great that he could see 
-ough the fallacies of the argument, but because he liked 
tting people to the trouble of persuading him to do what 
y was all the while quite w’illing to undertake. 

sf VOL. XLI. PART 10 . 


Thoroughly convinced of the justice of his contention, 
Relton sprang to his feet. 

" If you think I am going to skulk around here any 
longer, you are precious well mistaken,” he cried. “ It’s 
the chance of a lifetime, and I'm going to the regatta." 

" And will you take your hair as well ? " asked Martin 
mildly, as he plucked the grass between his outstretched 
legs and looked up at Relton's scalp. " What’s the use 
of bluster ? ” he went on. ” We have neither of us a brass 
farthing to pay for the hire of a boat, and a regatta with¬ 
out a boat would be rather a tame show. Eh ? What ? ” 

" You leave the boat to me,” retorted Relton. 

" Which means that you w'ill try to pinch one from 
old Potter’s wharf,” growled Martin. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied the other, " I shall merely 
borrow it; and even a noodle like you can surely see the 
difference between borrowing and stealing.” 

" Sometimes,” assented Martin, giving voice to such a 
hearty laugh that there could be no doubt as to the in¬ 
terpretation he adopted on the present occasion. Relton 
was riled. 

" Look here ! " he cried, bringing the back of one hand 
bang down into the palm of the other. ” Are you, or are you 
not, coming to the regatta ? The precious time is being 
lost all through your tomfoolery.” 

Martin struggled to his feet. With an air of resignation 
he expressed himself as ready to face the trouble that was 
bound to follow, and Relton leading the way, they disap¬ 
peared from the scene. 

. *«**#*» 

“ Old Potter’s wharf ” was pretty well patronised that 
glorious afternoon. The landing-stage swarmed with 
clients, and he moved about among them with an agitation 
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bordering on bewilderment. Punts, canoes, skiffs, and row¬ 
boats bobbed up and down on the ruffled water as though 
sharing Mr. Potter’s excitement. With a dozen orders 
ringing in his ears at the same moment, from a dozen 
impatient boating parties, the poor man stumbled about 
among the mooring lines till the perspiration poured down 
his face. In the midst of all this chaos it was particularly 
exasperating to hear a shrill voice hail him, while a grip 
was laid upon his shirt sleeve to enforce immediate attention. 

"• Hi, Mr. Potter ; you are wanted up at the ‘ Gridiron ’ at 
once, sir.” The speaker was a small, pale-faced youth, 
with a basket on his back—little Bob Trotter—a baker’s 
errand boy, not entirely unknown to the young gentlemen 
at Shadford's. The scorching fire of the boatman’s glance 
was turned upon him with such fierceness that he stepped 
shyly back, as though to escape something worse. 

“ The boss said I was to tell you that if you don’t jolly 
well go now there’ll be a shindy,” ventured Bob Trotter, 
as much in self-defence as 
because he felt it was his 
duty. Mr. Potter’s homi¬ 
cidal sentiments subsided 
into a groan, and, dropping 
his boat-hook with a 
clatter, he shuffled off the 
landing-stage and up the 
steep slope which led from 
the river-side to the 
famous old posting-house 
known as the " Gridiron.” 

He had scarcely dis¬ 
appeared from view when 
Bob was walking away 
towards Shadford’s, 
whistling cheerily and 
jingling twopence in his 
pocket, which had cer¬ 
tainly not been there when 
he was delivering his unwelcome message. At the same 
time, two boys wearing the school cap, and dressed in 
light flannels, wound their way among the crowd on the 
landing-stage ; and with all the air of proprietorship began 
working one of the boats alongside. The deliberation with 
which this manoeuvre was carried out left no room for 
suspicion. In a remarkably short space of time the crew 
were safely on board, and before Mr. Potter discovered 
that there is more perfidy in the world than even he had 
previously fancied, his captured craft, and the pirates who 
had cut her out, were beyond the reach of vision, sculling 
along around the bend to Thombury. 

“ So ends chapter one,” said Relton, " and if you can see 
any harm in it, that’s because your head is screwed on 
the wrong way.” 

“ Don’t talk rot! " growled Martin. ” Of course it’s 
wrong. Of course it’s downright piggish to take the man’s 
boat without asking his leave.” 

” Then, why did you do it, sonny ? ” 

In reply to this pointed question, Martin weakly said : 

” Get along ! " and jerked the rudder lines petulantly. 

“ I am sorry you are not above taking part in what is 
piggish," said Relton. " I wouldn’t do it for the world.” 

" But you have,” cried the other. 

“ Not at all, O wooden noddle ! ” ejaculated the oarsman, 
smiling insultingly. " Would the man have let us have 
the boat if we had asked for it ? ” 

" Catch him !" snorted Martin with conviction. 

" Has he not more boats than he will be able to let out ? ” 
was Relton's next question. 

His companion agreed that such was probably the case. 

" Then, there you are. Instead of doing him a wrong, 
we have done him a right,” pursued the logician; “for, 
against his own stupidity, we have forced him to hire out a 
boat that would otherwise have lain idle. We are merely 
taking credit, that’s all. For, however much you may 
desire to diddle the poor man, I am determined to pay him 
the moment the tin comes in.” 

This highly honourable sentiment, and the mode in 


which he had expressed it, seemed to please Relton 
much that he began to sing it softly, deriving from 
rhythm the same sort of assistance that similar char 
afforded the Masula boatmen of other days, when negoti; 
ing the turbulent waters off Madras. 

For some time the "Cygnet ” glided on in silence, wh 
Relton’s argument filtered through Martin's brain, to lea 
it, right or wrong, considerably purged of its previous dout 
By the time this delectable process was complete, t! 
"Cygnet” was threading its way through a widespre; 
flotilla of craft, disporting themselves over the reflectio 
of Thombury town. 

By a contrariness which, perhaps, might be better unde 
stood if we cared to analyse the guilty consciences of Relic 
and Martin, they had no sooner reached the animate 
scene; no sooner feasted their eyes upon ever-movin 
throngs of gaily dressed people, flashing oars and flutterir 
flags, than they decided to continue their journey in searc 

of the many charms hiddf 
modestly away among t: 
upper reaches of the Stoe 
Relton therefore plied 1 : 
oars with diligence, wl.i 
Martin kept a weather ev 
open for any face or forr 
that hewished particular: 
not to see. Conversatir 
lapsed entirely till the F- 
remnant of the town wa 
left behind, and even tt 
strains of the Thombur 
brass band came b- 
faintly through the scree 
of willows that, skirtir 
the bend round wfctd 
they had come, preclude 
a direct view of the dista 
regatta. 

Twenty minutes later, after a trip positively Ai fc: 
beauty of scenery, they reached a remote region where : 
high bank of woodlands rose abruptly from one side of t. 
stream, while on the other lay broad stretches of meadov, 
fringed by beds of osiers and tall reeds. Though by i 
means the only voyagers on these placid waters, tb. 
were now sufficiently alone to feel safe, and Relton shippF 
oars, after giving his bark enough way to enable the steer- 
man to navigate her to shore between two reed beds. T 
manoeuvre was scarcely completed before Relton had oper - 
a paper bag, on the seat beside him, and revealed a beaut 
pork-pie, brown and promising. 

" More credit 1 ” chuckled Martin, as he fastened 
painter to a willow bough. " It's a pity we can’t live wiri- 
out eating.” 

“ Is it, indeed ? ” retorted Relton. "I don’t think v 
for it seems to me that life without pork-pie would bi 
pretty brown." 

He stabbed the top of the pie with the blade of la 
, knife, and proceeded to divide it, using the paper bag * 
a tablecloth. 

" As to credit," he went on, handing Martin his rat.M| 
" that fellow Coles is a brick. If he had not opened i 
confectioner’s shop in Union lane, and been willing » 
accept my word as my bond, we should have been I 
Queer Street.” 

Martin laughed joyously, with the first instalment M 
tween his teeth. 

“ Any fellow," said he, " whose promise is considered f 
be as valuable as a pork-pie, is nothing short of wealthy,’ 

" Certainly ; I’m with you. You speak like a txvi 
cried Relton, grotesquely in earnest, " for while the vail 
of that promise, mark you, is maintained, how could 1 
ever starve ? Three cheers for Coles ! ” 

He brandished his knife in the air with an ecstasy tbi 
set the "Cygnet" rocking. 

" And down with his pork-pies 1 ” shouted Martin, tic Ik 
into a burst of laughter by his own wit. 

When the feast had come to an end, Relton rose i -4 
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is seat and, impressed by the satisfactory results of his 
scent negotiations with Mr. Coles, gave hearty voice to 
le sentiments that moved him. 

“ Long live credit ! ” he cried. " Mr. Boatswain, respond 
) the toast ! " 

Giggling excitedly, Martin got up. 

“ And away with debt," he chuckled, making a playful 
tnge at Relton’s stomach. Taken by surprise, the leader 
E the expedition tried to escape the attack, but his heels 
lught in the seat behind him, and in a moment he was 
seling backwards. Clutching frantically at Martin's head, 
a held it fiercely. The boatswain’s balance was unequal 
> the strain. With a mighty splash that sent tidal waves 
ireering away to distant reed-beds, both boys, wriggling 
ad spluttering, vanished below the surface of the water. 


possible, choosing a secluded spot behind a reed bank a 
few feet from the water's edge. Fortunately they were 
very lightly clad, and the afternoon was warm. No sooner 
did the direct rays of the sun reach their shivering bodies 
than hope and joy blazed up in their hearts again. 

“ I'm going to have a dip," said Martin. “ Just the very 
thing while the togs are drying.” 

Relton silent!}' acquiesced, but first they wrung the 
superfluous water from their clothes, and spread them 
in the reed bed where the heat of the sun could beat un¬ 
opposed upon them. This duty performed, Martin was 
about to seek the water, when he stopped with a startled 
exclamation, and laid a hand on Relton’s arm. 

“ Stoop ! ” he whispered. “ Some one is coming.” 

At the same moment voices were heard in the meadow 



'* ‘ D’you think 1 am 
going to put up with 
this 1' whispered Rel¬ 
ton. 1 As plain as houses thay mean 
to collar our boat.’’ (Seepage 508.) 


When they came up again the whole aspect of life had 
tanged. Fury gave animation to Relton’s face; an 
ijured kind of sulkiness had taken possession of Martin’s, 
he last-named boy was the first to reach the shore, and 
awling out like some melancholy rat, he turned round to 
Efer assistance to Relton. But if generosity inspired the 
sed, it was carried out with great reproach. 

" What did you want to pull me into the water for ? ” 
3 stuttered, striving in vain to steady his chattering 
:eth. 

Relton’s reply was a glare of exasperation, and only 
hen he found his feet did he find his tongue. 

’’ Pull you in ? ” he yelled, clawing savagely at Martin, 
ho kept at arms’ length. ’’ Why, it was you who pushed 
:« in—you beastly cad.” 

But when one’s teeth will insist on rattling like a box 
E dice, even vituperative speech becomes irksome, and the 
tercation quickly languished in favour of an effort to get 
at of their reeking clothes. 

Both boys accomplished this feat with as little delay as 


and as they grew louder, our heroes exchanged glances 
of the liveliest alarm. 

” No, Uncle Talbot,” came the words (and the speaker 
was unmistakably a girl), “ even you could not walk 
all the way from Shadford’s in such an impossible 
time.” 

" Obviously,” replied Uncle Talbot. “ And I hope, my 
dear Laura, you do not suspect me of pretending that I 
could ? ” 

” Aunt Fanny has no faith in my wonderful skill on 
the river,” continued the girl, “ and she said that if I could 
contrive to get the boat up to Eagle's Rock by half-past 
three, all might be well. Of course she did not think 1 
could ; but I did it, and that gave us plenty of time to 
come and meet you. I think everybody ought to say 
that, in spite of all the crabs I caught, I have not done so 
badly.” 

“ What a shocking sceptic Aunt Fanny is,” said another 
voice, so close to where the boys were sitting that they 
flattened themselves behind the reeds in sheer fright. 
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" But, Laura, dear, we have a critic with us now who can 
do you justice.'’ 

" And I think m'y sculling powers, Aunt Fanny, will 
surprise him,” laughed Laura. " Now, Uncle Talbot, 
here is our boat, and I left .behind a bag of Mr. Coles's 
choicest sweets that will help to make amends for any 
distress I may cause you on the homeward voyage.” 

The footsteps of the little party could be distinctly heard 
as they made their way down the sloping path to the water's 
edge. 

Relton and Martin clutched each other in silence when 
their eyes confirmed (what their ears had already told 
them) that the new-comers were Dr. Talbot Bainbridge, 
headmaster at Shadford’s, and his wife and niece. 

" Oh, now fancy that ! ” The girl had paused at the 
boat side, and was looking disappointedly into it. “ Some 
unmannerly person has been here in our absence and eaten 
all my sweets, leaving nothing but the empty bag behind.” 

” What a catastrophe 1 ” cried Uncle Talbot. ” But is 
it very surprising ? Regatta day brings strange water- 
fowl to the Stour, you know.” 

“ Oh, but it’s too bad, and-” 

“ My dear,” broke in Aunt Fanny, “ are you sure this is 
our boat ? I thought ours was called the ‘ Swan.’ ” 

“ No, the ‘ Cygnet,’ ” contradicted Miss I-aura. “ And a 
cygnet is a swan, after all; isn’t it, Uncle Talbot ? Besides, 
here is the bag I brought the sweets in.” 

“ True enough,” replied Aunt Fanny. ” No doubt you 
are right on all points.” 

During this little discussion Dr. Bainbridge busied him¬ 
self making preparations for departure, all unconscious of 
the fierce gazes that were fixed upon him from the lair 
behind the reeds. 

” D’you think I am going to put up with this ! ” whispered 
Relton. ” As plain as houses they mean to collar our boat.” 

" Shut up ! " snapped Martin. " You’re to blame for 
all the trouble." 

" Oh, indeed ! Who acted the fool and toppled us into 
the water ? ” 

The only reply was a series of eloquent grimaces urging 
silence and caution; which, by w’ay of retort, Relton 
mimicked extravagantly. He knew 
too well how powerless he was, but 
when the boating party had pushed 
off from shore, and Miss Laura’s oars 
were being effectively applied, he 
began to express his views in un¬ 
measured terms. 

Martin’s expostulations only 
added fuel to the flames, for feel¬ 
ing himself, the bitterness of the 
situation, he was more reproachful 
than conciliatory. 

” A nice mess we are in now,” 
cried Relton, beginning to shuffle 
into his clothes. ” How are we going 
to get back to Shadford’s before 
lock-up ? " 


” What’s the use of asking me ? ” growled Martin. ” 1 ; 
your job. You insisted on coming, and it jolly well serv 
you right 1 ” 

Relton paused in his hurried toilet to glare fiercely 
the speaker. " Say that again, if you dare 1 " he cried 

” Swivel that fiery eye in some other direction,” v. 
the retort. “ It won’t alter the truth if you glare till 
drops out.” 

’’ Who pushed me into the water ? " asked Relton, taki: 
a threatening step forward. ". You did. You are at ti 
bottom of it all, and for two pins I’d-’’ 

He turned sullenly away, probably thinking that sue: 
an indefinite declaration would carry more weight th:: 
if he completed the sentence. 

Martin wriggled into his clothes, morosely silent, a: 
a few' minutes later the journey back to Shadford’s, 
foot, had begun. 

Wearisome as that journey became, with its wrangir; 
and its bickerings, it would have-been even more distress:: 
had they been able to see what took place on the river;. 
few moments after they had disappeared from their hidioz- 
place. But the horrible facts ojily reached their knowledge 
two'days later when, still somewhat bedraggled with t:r 
results of severe colds and heavy impositions for be:: 
abroad after lock-up, they strolled into the playgroup: 
to find Appleby and Slade sharing a little joke betwee: 
them, with evident relish. 

“ Oh, I say, Relton,” cried Appleby, ” w-hat a pity it .= 
that you and Martin did not look about a bit when y:. 
were up the river the other day." - 

” We saw you skulking in the reeds,” put in Slace 
” and after Bainbridge had collared your boat a rare bit 
of luck came our way ; for the ' Cygnet ’ had hardly-' 

” Paddled out of sight,” ran on Appleby, “ when tv 
found the ’ Swan ’ herself. She had broken loose from ter 
moorings and drifted into a backwater in the reed-be: 
not many yards from where you and Martin were lark::, 
about.” 

” Of course we took her safely home to Potter,” sai. 
Slade, “ and reached the landing-stage at the same mom ’-.: 
as the doctor and his party. Would you believe it. Mia 
Laura was so grateful that si- 
presented me and Tommy Appleb 
with a bag of lovely sweets whic 
we had brought back in the boat. 

With these words, Slade seize: 
his companion’s arm, and as both 
boys turned away they slipped into 
their mouths a couple of chocolate 
drops decorated with a fra graft.: 
of walnut. 

Relton smiled pityingly up:: 
them, but still remained speechless 
when Appleby glanced back inti 
the remark : 

“ There is more than one war 
of going to a regatta, Mr 
Bounder.” 



The Life Belt- 

By FELIX LBIGH. 


I CAN’T say when Columbus sailed, 

To find the great United States ! 

I don’t know when the Plague began ! 
(I’ll own 1 am not good at dates.) 

If you say " Bosworth Field ? " to me. 

The answer in my gullet sticks ; 

But when the Conquest's mentioned—hah ! 
I'm on the spot with " Ten-six-six I ” 

" Can any boy,” the Doctor asks. 

" Tell me when Joan of Arc was burnt ? ” 
Well, there you are, you know ! That’s just 
Another thing I haven’t learnt 1 


"The First Crusade ? ” Oh, not for me I 
“ Reform Bill ? " It’s a further fix ! 

"The Norman -?” Only watch me now 

Raise the glad hand with " Ten-six-six ! ” 

I’m clear that Alfred scorched the cakes— 

" But when ? ” Alas, no figures come ! 
"Gunpowder Plot ? " November Fifth ! 

" What year ? ” Again I'm stricken dumb ! 
Washed-out by the historic flood. 

Such chaps as 1 would sink like bricks. 

Did each not wear around his waist 
The life-belt labelled, " Ten-six-six ! ” 
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The Immortals. 


The very few Great Players who have represented England 
at both Cricket and Football. 


I T is extraordinary — 
when one thinks of 
the many past and 
present players in 
a r, cricket and football, and 

Mr. A. E: Stoddart as a remembers how many 

footballer at Blackheath/ noted sportsmen have 

in 1896 . taken part in both games 

so splendidly—it is extra¬ 
ordinary, I say again, how few of' all these have distin¬ 
guished themselves enough in each sport so as to be 
chosen to do duty on England’s behalf in " Tests ” of both 
kinds. 

There are more than ioo celebrated cricketers who 
have since 1878 represented England at cricket " Tests ” 
in our own country. And it is quite certain that to these 
we may add at least 60 more Who have taken part in 
" Tests " in Australia or South Africa on behalf of England, 
but who have not done so in this country itself So that 
there have been at least 160 great cricketers who have 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 

The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton had an immense reputation 
for his wicket-keeping and batting when at Eton, where 
he was, of course, one of the mainstays of the eleven. He 
and several of his brothers were in the Eton team at the 
same time. Next, at Cambridge, he added to these laurels, 
and was a member of a very brilliant team indeed. He 
kept wicket for the ’Varsity against Oxford, and was 
chosen for Gents v. Players on the strength of his display 
there. Middlesex, too, had for years the benefit of his 
excellent aid. He played in the test matches against 
Australia at the Oval (1880), at Lord’s and the Oval 
(1882), and at Lord’s (1884). Thus four times did he 
do duty as wicket-keeper for his country in international 
matches. As an amateur stumper Alfred Lyttelton has 
never been excelled, if, indeed, ever equalled. On that 
point all authorities are agreed who can remember the 
greatest wicket-keepers of the past half-century. 

Mr. Lyttelton's appearance for England on the football- 
field was in 1877, whilst he was a regular playing member 

of the ” Old 


represented England in one or more test matches during the 
past thirty-four years. 

On the other hand, we can reckon from the official lists 
more than 400 Association football players who have 
taken part in international games for England at one time 
or another since 1872 ; and to these we have to add the 
large total of over 500 men who have similarly been 
honoured in Rugby football. 

Now, amongst these 160 cricket experts on the one side, 
and the goo football experts on the other, how many do 
you think have played for England in both games ? Only 
nine ! Yes, it seems incredible when one recalls the 
manv splendid performers with bat and ball who have 
also been amongst the very best players at football. But 
there the fact is, in cold record of black and white. Only 
nine ! 

Let me, therefore, hasten to put down the names of these 
nine immortals. You will find them to be as follows : 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

Mr. A. N. Hornby. 

Mr. A. E. Stoddart. 

Mr. R. E. Foster. 

Mr. C. B. Fry. 

Mr. R. H. Spooner. 

W. Gunn (Notts professional) 

J. Sharp (Lancs professional). 

H. T. W. Hardinge (Kent professional). 



Etonians,” then 
at the zenith 
of their renown. 
The contest was 
with Scotland. 
He was one of 
the best players 
Eton had 
turned out for 
years, in foot¬ 
ball as well as 
in cricket; and 
his selection to 
represent Eng¬ 
land was but a 
fitting reward 
for what he had 
done to make 
Soccer success¬ 
ful and popular 
at a time when 
the game much 
needed a fillip. 

Barring the 
fact of his 
seniority in 
cricket for Eng¬ 
land, surely 
there is little to 


Of these famous players who have thus won immortal „ . . . . „ . , choose between 

renown by obtaining the very greatest honour sport can The Hon ' A. Ly'teUoD, Ca P t« ,n of the celebrated 
give, viz., a ” Double First " in cricket and football, three the Kton v ( sportsman just 

only (Messrs Stoddart, Hornby, and Spooner) have won mentioned and 

their glorious laurels by way of the Rugby game; the that grand old veteran, the late Mr. A. N. Hornby. Ap- 
others have all reached the pinnacle of fame by their propriately enough, whilst the one hailed from Eton, the 
ability at the Soccer variety of the winter sport other acknowledged Harrow as his alma mater. And A. N 

The late Hon. Alfred Lyttelton while living had every Hornby (" Monkey " Hornby, as he was called at Harrow, 
claim to be regarded as the " doyen ” of " The Immortals." owing to his being always so active and tricky) became 
He did duty on behalf of England at Soccer as far back even more important eventually to Lancashire cricket 
as 1877, and was chosen to represent his country against than Mr. Lyttelton did to Middlesex. For he was captain 
the Australians in cricket at the Oval in 1880. Whereas of the County Palatine’s team for many years, and the 
the ever-famous A. N. Hornby, though taking part in the names of " Hornby and Barlow ” will pass down to pos- 
Rugby match against Scotland in 1877, was first selected terity coupled together like those of ” Hirst and Rhodes," 
to represent England at cricket against Australia in 1882, " Fry and .Vine,” ” Rhodes and Hobbs,” or " Brown and 

this game also being at the Oval. Tunnicliffe.” 
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The late A. N. 
Hornby was a 
dashing batsman 
when a boy at 
Harrow, and 
played for two 
or three years 
in the XI there. 
On leaving school 
he became one of 
the "Harrow 
Wanderer s,” 
which was the 
Old Boys’ team. 
He played in 
the test matches 
against Australia 
attheOval (1882) 
and at Man- 


Mr. A. N. Hornby, when in the 
Harrow XI (1865). 

Chester (1884). He was therefore with the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton in one of those 
games which later became so famous. 

As a footballer Mr. Hornby took up the 
Rugby variety after leaving Harrow, and 
he represented England against Scot¬ 
land four times—namely, in 1877, 1878, 

1881, and 1882 ; doing also similar duty 
against Ireland no fewer than four times 
—namely, in 1877, 1878, 1881, and 1882. 

In this respect Mr. Hornby's record 
beats that of his old friend by far, for 
he could point to eight football caps 
for England as against Mr. Lyttelton’s 
one. 

Despite the magnificent work of Mr. 

A. E. Stoddart in test-match cricket, it 
is doubtful whether he did not achieve 
even higher renown for England at foot¬ 
ball, though I am aware that to suggest 
this seems almost sacrilegious, so great 
a fame has Mr. Stoddart always had in 
the summer game. But let us examine his marvellous 
record, and we shall see. 

Mr. Andrew E. Stoddart, who came from a private school, 
played for England against Australia in five test matches, 
viz. those at Lord’s, the Oval, and Manchester (1893), 
and those at Lord’s and Manchester (1896). But he took 
part for his native land in Rugby football no fewer than 
ten times, being selected for the team against Scotland in 
1886 and 1893 ; against Ireland in 1885, 1886, and 1890; 
against Wales in 1885, 1886, 1890, and 1893 ; as well as 
against New Zealand in 1889. Thus, though his cricket 
career in Tests covered only four years, his football career 
in internationals extended over the long space of at least 
nine seasons, a truly remarkable record. Indeed, we shall 
probably come to the conclusion that, taking both cricket 
and football together, the name of Andrew Ernest Stoddart 
has some right to stand at the head of all in this list of the 
" Immortals,’’ if we may judge by the total number of 
matches in which each man has taken part, and his success 
in those contests. 

Mr. C. B. Fry and the late Mr. R. E. Foster came first 


into the public eye in international Soccer football abou 
1901. But though Mr. Fry only played in one match then 
viz. that in 1901 against Ireland, he had been a membe: 
of an English team against Canada also, in a mate! 
which had not attracted much public attention Ye 
Mr. Foster did duty similarly no fewer than six times, vn 
against Scotland (1901); Wales (1900, 1901, 1902); ano 
Ireland (1901) ; as well as versus Germany (1901) ! Thu; 
the famous Worcestershire cricketer, who did such excelled 
work, too, for Oxford in the football arena, had the pul 
over Mr. Fry in this. 

But Mr. Fry’s international cricket record, on the other 
hand, greatly excels Mr. Foster's. For the latter’s ex¬ 
perience of test games against Australia was confined to 
his share in them when he went out with the team from 
England in 1903. Mr. Fry, curiously enough, has had all 
his test-match experience in England, never having been 
out to Australia at all. But what a fine cricket record 
that is indeed ! No fewer than fifteen Tests have seen tins 
famous batsman taking part in them ! 

Mr. Fry gained his colours at Repton is 
1888, and in 1889 headed the batting 
there with an average of 36. The follow¬ 
ing year Mr. R. C. N. Palairet beat him, but 
Mr. Fry's average was 24, and in 1891 be 
again stood at the top of the Schools 
famous XI with the fine average of 50. 

Going to Oxford in 1892, he won much 
fame as an all-round athlete there, and was 
especially great at jumping, cricket, and 
football. He was at once put in the cricket 
XI and in 1893 averaged 20 per innings 
He became captain in 1894, and won the 
match against Cambridge, himself making 
100 not out. Since leaving Oxford his 
career both at cricket and football has been 
always noted, and well in the limelight of 
public applause and criticism. 

Reginald H. 

Spooner, “per¬ 
fection of grace 
at the wicket, 
and superb in 
the field,” as 
somebody has 
said well, 
played for 
England in the 
test matches 
at Manchester 
and the Oval 
in 1905, and 
again at the 
same grounds 
in 1909, as 
well as in 
1912. In the football world 
Mr Spooner only served 
England on one occasion, 
namely, when she opposed 
Wales in 1903. The famous 
Lancashire amateur may yet 
do great things at cricket 
in future Tests; but his 
football pre-eminence in in¬ 
ternationals has certainly 
come to a close. 

Mr. Spooner's cricket 
career at Marlborough Col¬ 
lege was remarkable. His 
batting for the eleven in 
1897, 1898, and 1899 showed 
the rising averages of 26, 

33, and 71 runs ; the latter 
being really astonishing. 

He always did well in the Mr> C. B. Fry, when in 
great match against Rugby the Repton XI. 


Mr. R. E. Foster, when in 
the Malvern XI. 
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at Lord's, whilst in 1899 he was captain of the team, 
and made his fame secure by scoring 69 and 198 against 
Rugby, and 98 and 30 against Clifton that year. 

Of the other three “ immortals ” whose 
names I mentioned above, it need only 
be said that they have until quite 
recently been men whose names stood 
prominently before the public in active 
Soccer football, as well as in the finest 
class of cricket. William Gunn retired 
from both sports a few years back, 
but Jack Sharp and H. T. W. Hardinge 
are still names to conjure with both at 
cricket and Soccer, though it is said at 
the time this is being written that Sharp 
is giving up football altogether. If he 
does, Everton will miss him sadly. But 
it is something to know that Hardinge 
last season was " going strong ” with the 
Arsenal team, and playing better than 
ever. 

Before concluding my personal notes 
about these “ Immortals,” I think I 
ought to mention that three other men 
have curious records as internationals in 
both games, though they cannot be in¬ 
cluded in the list here given. That 
dashing sportsman, Mr. S. M. J. Woods, 
can boast that he has played cricket 
three times for Australia v. England, and 
has also played Rugby football for England versus Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland on very many occasions. The late R. O. 
Schwarz could claim that he did duty for South Africa in 
several cricket Tests, whilst, on the other hand, he played 


for England at Rugger against Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland 1 And Mr. Frank Mitchell, who captained South 
Africa in the cricket Tests of 1912, played for England at 
Rugby against Scotland, Wales, and Ire¬ 
land in 1895-6. 

Looking through our fist of " The Im¬ 
mortals," too, it is certainly an interesting 
question as to which of them has the 
right to be regarded as " the greatest of 
all these.” And perhaps I may venture 
to consider that attractive point with¬ 
out in any way making invidious com¬ 
parisons. 

It will be seen from a glance at the 
performances given above with regard to 
each of these men that Mr. Stoddart and 
Mr. Fry stand out well above the rest as 
to the total combined number of " Inter¬ 
nationals ” in which they have taken 
part. But the record of the old Middle¬ 
sex player must strike all impartial critics 
as being perhaps the better of the two, 
for that gentleman's aggregate of playing 
for England in cricket and football stands 
respectively at 5 and 10, as compated 
with Mr. Fry's 15 and 2. There is thus 
more evenness in the first record, a some¬ 
what better all-round performance, so to 
speak, which seems to give a slight 
supremacy to Mr. Stoddart. Yet the 
question is not easy to decide. All we can say about it 
is that, at the head of any list of the Immortals, in order 
of merit, must come the names of Andrew Ernest Stoddart 
and Charles Burgess Fry. 



Mr. R. H. Spooner, when in the 
Marlborough XI. 



I 

Westmoreland. 

Br LOUIS GOLDING. 


T HERE is no land like Westmoreland, where all the big 
black mountains stand. 

And all God’s grace and wonder hang down from every 
tree. 

And it’s O! the bracken’s thick when the stout oak stick 
Leads across the steep side and down the jagged scree. 

Across the land called Westmoreland the lakes are like a silver 
band. 

O I give to my soul’s soul the lakeside and the reeds ; 
Until my breath is choked and my wide eyes cloaked, 

I The singing of the wild birds my heart needs. 

, Up far North in Westmoreland my boat is on the pebbled strand. 
And there she grinds her strong teeth when forth sail we. 


Amid the green-grass isles the splendid sunlight smiles. 

For here the primal glories of God’s earth be. 

It’s o’er the heart of Westmoreland a mist comes rolling broad 
and grand. 

The woods, the caves, the valleys, the white mist fills. 

There’s a music in its throat like the hushed thunder note 
When the phantom legions float down the circuit of the 
hills. 

But it’s O 1 to be in Westmoreland when Death is on my heart 
and hand, 

And dimly gleam the shy pools, the great crags wane ; 

And where the bracken’s deep I would put me down to sleep. 
And there amid the mountains slumber with no pain. 









m 

m 

-Cv. 
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GOOD SAMARITANS. 
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Trapping Days. 
By DAVID DOUGLAS. 

CHAPTER X. 

GOOD FOR BVIL. 


the first shock of surprise at 
seeing Tom Blaine, stand¬ 
ing with his musket aimed 
straight at him, Henry 
Mostyn felt that the end 
of all things had come for 
him, and for a moment he 
was as though stupefied. 

" Hands up, Mostyn,’’ 
came Blaine's voice, in a 
whisper. " I've got you 
covered, and there’s a dozen 
Indians around with their 
‘ve only got to give the word 
nd they’ll fire. So hands up 1 ’’ 

For one tense moment Henry hesitated ; he felt that 
ie must seize his musket and shoot the old-time enemy who 
tad appeared, as it were, from nowhere. And, had only 
is own life been at stake, the boy would have taken the 
isk of what might happen ; but Blaine’s information, that 
ach one of the sleeping men was covered and could be 
hot out of hand, put a different complexion on the whole 
natter, and he felt that if he disobeyed the other’s in¬ 
unction, he would have the blood of his companions upon 
is conscience. 

So the chagrined youth put up his hands. 

■* That’s right!" said Blaine jeeringly, but still in a 
whisper. " Now listen. I don’t know where your post 
i and I don't care, but you've got to clear. I hold the 
■hip hand this time, not you. You sent me packing, and 
’ll never forgive you. I’m going to send you packing 

| t» 

ow I 

Even in that moment of danger, Henry could not refrain 
■om thinking that even though he had, as Blaine said, 


sent him packing, 
he had yet saved 
his life when a 
word from him 
would have meant 
d eath; and he 
could not but no 
tice the deliberate 
avoidance of any 
mention of that on 
Blaine’s part. 

“ I can dictate 
terms, Mostyn," 
Blaine was saying , 
" I've got half a 
hundred Sioux 
with me, and 
they’ll wipe your 
crowd out if I give 
the word. Will 
you go ? Answer 
quickly, but keep 
your voice down— 
I’m not standing 
any fooling.” 

Henry’s upflung 
hands itched to be 
at the throat ol 
the man behind 
the tree, and to 
throttle the words 
as they issued 
forth, and the 
youngster longed 
to leap to his feel 
and rush to the 
attack. But there 
were those sleep¬ 
ing men to think 
of. With a rush 
it came back to Henry, as he was about to hurl defiance 
at Blaine, that if he did so, the men with him would be 
massacred by the Indians who, he had no doubt, Blaine 
was right in saying were amongst the trees. To say ” No ! ’’ 
to Blaine's ultimatum was to hazard the lives of his 
comrades, and, maybe, the lives of the Lynx and his people 
away up on the river bank ; for it would not take Blaine 
long to discover them. On the other hand, to agree to 
Blaine’s conditions meant sacrificing all that for which he 
had come out so far west—meant leading his red men 
back over the wild waste at the very worst time of the 
year—and meant that the Lynx would lose all respect for 
him. He could see the scorn wreathing about the mouths 
of the braves, and knew that for ever his name—the name 
which the Chippewayans revered because it belonged to 
the Peacemaker—would stink in the nostrils of the red 
men. 

” I must play for time—time to think,” was the thought 
that ran through Mostyn’s brain. 

" Quick, what's it to be—death ? ” came the whispered 
demand from Blaine. " I give you five seconds.” 

” Look here,” said Henry calmly—he was cooler now. 
the first anguish passed—“ I own you’ve got the drop on 
me ; but, isn’t the West large enough for both of us ? ’’ 
He knew that it was futile to argue thus, but it meant 
gaining time, and anything might happen. 

“ You’re a fool—you, with your milk-and-water ways ! " 
snarled Blaine. *' The West isn’t large enough for you 
and me together ; and one of us has got to clear. I'm 

sticking, and if you don’t go willingly, well- For the 

last time ! Remember, I’ve got the drop on-’’ 

A sharp crack, a scream of pain, the clatter of a musket 
on the ground, and Blaine staggered back ; and the next 
instant, the camp was alive with quick-moving men who, 

38 



uns drawn on your men. 
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snatching up their muskets as they sprang to their feet, 
looked about them. Henry, not knowing what had hap¬ 
pened' to save his life for the time being, was also on his 
feet, musket in hand. 

“ Indians, in the trees ! ” Blaine cried, and away his men 
went, scattering amongst the trees outside the circle of 
light. Henry himself had sprung, Tithe as a panther, for 
the tree behind which Blaine had been standing, kicked 
against the fallen musket, and almost trampled upon the 
hand of Blaine, which was groping for the weapon. 

Henry was upon him in an instant, and, dropping his 
own musket at the same time, had his hands fast held 
round-Blaine's throat. 

" Who’s got the drop now ? ” he breathed, unable to 
restrain the joy he felt at the turning of the tables. Furious 
to the point of distraction, he exerted all his strength. 
Blaine, whose right knuckles had been grazed by the shot 
that had so suddenly snapped off his words, was no match 
for the infuriated youngster, whose blood was up, and who, 
in the turmoil of his disgust, seemed to be bent upon 
putting an end for ever to the man who had deserted him— 
whose life he had saved and then who frankly avowed his 
intention of killing him. 

They fought, these two enemies, with all the ferocity that 
is bred in men who live with wild nature ; they churned 
up the snow into a messy squash, slid hither and 
thither, gripping each other as in vices of steel. Henry's 
efforts were bent on preventing Blaine from drawing the 
ever-ready knife from the leather belt round his waist. 
For Blaine, realising that he was sorely outmatched by 
this enemy, who was endowed with the strength of out¬ 
raged dignity and generosity, was striving hard to get the 
steel blade. He had managed to force Henry to loosen 
the deadly grip on his throat, and the two were locked 
in an embrace of iron, and went crashing about, from 
tree to tree, with a force that well-nigh knocked the breath 
from their bodies. But still they held on, and Henry 
presently found himself beneath his foe, his hand torn 
free of Blaine’s body and reaching up again for the fur- 
wrapped throat. Snarling, and mouthing imprecations, 
Blaine’s right hand was uplifted—Henry caught the gleam 
of steel, and knew that the great moment of Ufe or death 
had come. Even as Blaine's hand descended, and his 
body bent to give impetus to the thrust, Henry’s right 
fist shot up, straight and strong, and landed upon the 
point of Blaine’s chin with a jolt that sent him backwards 
and caused the knife to go flashing to the ground. 

Blaine lay unconscious on the churned up snow, and 
Henry, panting for breath, dragged him towards the fire ; 
and, arrived there, found a queer scene. Half a dozen 
Sioux were standing sullen and scowling, tied to tree 
trunks, while a couple of others lay stiff upon the ground, 
and round the fire were the men who had been Mostyn’s 
companions in the chase and, wonder of wonders, the 
Lynx and a dozen of his men 1 

" Bind this man, too,” rapped Henry to Eagle's Claw, 
before he asked what it all meant. And, while the red 
man was carrying out his order, Henry turned to the 
Lynx. 

“ What means this, O brother ? ” he asked. “ How 
came you here, and why ? " 

" We came, brother,” said the Lynx imperturbably—as 
though' it was the natural thing that he should be on 
hand when the pale-face needed his aid—" we came because 
you had been gone long, and we feared lest something had 
happened. Days ago my people returned from the chase, 
laden with meat; and the white chief had not returned. 
So we came after him, following the trail." 

" Then it was one of you that fired the shot which caught 
Blaine ? ’’ and he pointed to the recumbent figure of his 
enemy. 

Without replying, the Lynx went over to Blaine, and 
turned him over with his foot. 

" So 'tis the white fox again 1 " he said, as he saw Blaine's 
face. " The fox that was caught in the trap and then set 
free I I told you. Little Peacemaker,” he went on, “ that 
one day you would be sorry you gave this man his life 1 ” 


“ I know you did,” Henry muttered ; and he realise 
that he was again in the position of having Blaine 
life in his hands. What should he do with him th 
time ? 

" We found the trail of the Little Peacemaker and b 
hunters ” (the Lynx continued his interrupted story 
” and saw that they had gone after the caribou. Ere 
sun hid his face, we saw, too, other marks which ran eve 
the trail of the Little Peacemaker. We followed, a: 
saw men flit from tree to tree, when-the fire was lighi- 
and the hunters sat them down to feast when the cha»| 
was ended—saw them hide, these men I ” and he point; 
to the captive Sioux—" saw the white man, too, but knr- 
not who he was: And we waited, my braves and i 
waited and saw how that the Little Peacemaker faced bi- 
foe bravely, and then—then—the Lynx sprang 1 " 

” Little Peacemaker thanks you, 0 son of Black Bear 1 
said Henry fervently. " Ever, when he wants you, yc: 
are there 1 " 

“ It is well,” said the chief. " Are you not the sc-: 
of my father’s friend ? And what will you do with th; 
fox, now that he is in the trap again ? ” 

At the words, Blaine, who had recovered consciousness 
raised his head and looked around, wonderingly; b 
gathering wits took in the situation as he saw hM cor 
panions tied to the trees, with something like thirty Chi: 
pewayans and the two white men sitting around. 

And, in that moment, Blaine feared for his life; ft: 
he knew that he merited whatever punishment Mrety: 
might decree for him. 

He hung upon the words which he knew that Herr 
was about to speak—would they be of life or of death ? 

" Listen, O brothers ! ” Henry began—he had n: 
noticed that Blaine was recovered, for the trader was lyir: 
well to one side and just behind him. " listen 1 Avray 
back, in the fort on the Great Bay, is a man who moons 
for his son. He knows the truth about him—knows it 
only because he forced it from the Ups of one who wori. 
have kept it from him. Once, that man and my father 
were enemies, even as this man, who sought to kill me, at: 
I are enemies. You remember, son of Black Bear, th; 
white trader who could not win the friendship of you 
people, and how that the Peacemaker did ? The Man wt: 
could not make Peace is the father of this my enemy. Br 
no longer is he the enemy of the Peacemaker ; they art 
friends. And, for the sake of their friendship, I give tty 
foe his Ufe yet again 1 ” 

There was a murmur from the Indians, while old Hon; 
looked keenly at Henry. He did not know what wi 
behind it aU, but he made a shrewd guess, and, versed i: 
the ways of the wilds, he marvelled at the boy's generosity 
he knew what had been done in similar circumstance 
before 1 

” Then once again is the Little Peacemaker, in his «• 
dom, doing foUy I ” cried the Lynx. 

" 'Tis not foUy to seek to bury the hatchet I *’ cne. 
Henry, leaping to his feet and going over to Blaine. Then 
it was that he discovered that the latter was recovered free 
the effects of the fight, and he wondered whether he hi- 
heard. Not a sign that he had done so did Blaine give- 
merely gazed up at Henry, questioningly ; in his bear. 
Blaine half believed that Mostyn had known he v- 
Ustening and had said what he had to throw him ofl :. 
guard and give him a false sense of security. Therefore : 
maintained silence and waited. 

Henry knelt by his side, and slashed at the bonds wr! :- 
bound him. 

" Get up I ” he said grimly, and the other arose. 

The Chippewayans, looking on, wondered what was :.t 
happen next. 

When Mostyn spoke, it was quietly but tensely , ar.J 
Home, looking at him, was sure that the boy was struggle 
with himself, fighting a battle against what he knew Li 
red men thought he ought to do, and what he him*; I 
knew was the nobler part. 

" Blaine,” he said, " a while ago you held a musket - 
my head and boasted that you held the whip hand. Nc' 
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So ’tis the white fox again ! ’ he said, as he 


"The Lynx went over to Blaine, and turned him over with his foot 
■aw Blaine’s face.” {See page 514 .) 
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thanks to these my friesds, I hold it, and can do with you 
what I will. Once before things were like this, and I 
gave you your life when it was not worth a beaver’s pelt. 
It is worth less than that now, for one of my Chippewayans 
lies dead there,” and he pointed to a young brave who had 
been killed in the scuffle. " And yet I give it back to you 
without conditions. I do not ask you to come back to 
the old Company, since I can see in your face that you 
won’t. But you can go your way, and your men with you. 
I told you the West was large enough for both of us, when 
you would have taken my life because I would not bargain 
for it. Even now, I think the West can hold us both. 
Up on the river yonder, the flag of the old Company waves ; 
where your flag waves I do not know, neither do I care. 
But our ensign will stay where it is till I choose to take 
it back with me. Fairly, honestly, I shall try to win 


the friendship of the red men up here ; and you can do th 
same without fear of me. Go I ” and, walking over tc 
Blaine, he gave him back his musket, and then, with bl¬ 
own knife, slashed away the bonds that held the Sioui 
handed them their muskets, and then sat down. 

He did not look round again to see what Blaine did 
but he could hear the shuffling of snow-shoes—a shuffliq 
that grew more distant. 

* ♦ * • ' ♦ • I 

One by one the Chippewayans came and sat round the 
camp fire, without a word. 

“ We found good game, brother,” Henry said calm]', 
to the Lynx. And he pointed to the carcasses in the tree 

And the red man merely grunted. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THB LURB OP THB YELLOW RIVER. 


^*swsgawaaeasi was two months since the far- 

■ I flung outpost had been set up 

8 K S on the bank of the great river— 

■ two months that had been crammed 
/. I with hard work on the part of 
1 everyone in the little community. 

■ Men and women alike had been 
busy caulking the canoes with pitch, 
against the time when the return 

journey should be made. There had been much snaring in 
the woods for small game, while in little streams beaver¬ 
hunting had gone on apace; for Henry’s red men had 
decided that they would find skins of their own. And 
the work had been very profitable, one of the smaller 
huts being already filled. Henry, of course, as became a 
Company's man, knew all about beaver-hunting ; but he 
had found it good to try his hand at it again. At night 
the red men, after cracking the ice and* flinging a dog 
into the waters as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit for his 
blessing on the chase, snow-shoed over to the place where 
the beavers’ houses were built. These were broken up 
with trenching-tools, and during this operation the beavers 
would escape to their washes along the banks. The next 
step was to find the washes. This was done by striking 
the ice along the. bank, and the holes were known by the 
hollow sound given forth. Sometimes it was easy to 
distinguish full holes from empty ones by the motion of 
the water above, caused by the breathing of the beavers. 
When full washes were discovered, the ice was cracked, 
and the hunter dived his hand in—always a risky pro¬ 
ceeding—and sometimes severe wounds were inflicted by 
the sharp teeth of the little animals. 

In addition to providing skins, the beavers which were 
caught supplied some food, which, although not altogether 
palatable to the white .then, proved not distasteful to the 
Indians. 

At the end of the two months, there arrived at the post 
a band of Indians who had come to the river to hunt beaver; 
these men came from the other side of the great river, 
and stood and gazed in astonishment at the stockaded 
fort. Henry had been the first to espy them, and, calling 
to the Lynx to follow, set off to cross the frozen river. 

These were the first Indians who had come near the 
post—or, at any rate, who had been seen—and it was a 
foolhardy thin g to go in amongst them rather than allow 
them to draw nearer, for they might easily prove hostile. 
The chief, as he raced along by the side of Mostyn, told 
him so ; but the boy was not to be deterred. 

“ If we hold back,” he said, “ they will think we fear 
them, so I go out to meet them to offer them peace ; ’’ 
and he jangled the two tin kettles he carried on his 
arm, the symbol amongst the red men for fraternal 
feasting. 

" As the Little Peacemaker will," said the chief. " 'Twas 


what his father did," and he showed no other signs ci 
disapproval, until presently, as they drew nearer to tit 
Indians, Henry saw that each man was well armed, though 
not with muskets—only the bows and arrows and toraa 
hawks of the red men. 

“ They have not yet traded with white men ! ” he tola 
the Lynx. 

“ All the more reason why 'tis dangerous to run the htac 
in the snare ! " grunted the Lynx. 

Mostyn persisted in proceeding, however. He felt thai 
it would be fatal to retreat now, and he spurted on ahead 
of the chief, so coming within fifty yards of the stranger; 
before the Lynx caught him up. 

Without a word, Henry flung his two kettles in amongst 
the Indians, and waited to see the result. 

Stiff as statues yet watchful as foxes, the red men lookec 
stonily at the tin things ; no man of them spoke. The: 
a bold spirit pulled his bow, and a be-feathered arro« 
pointed straight at the heart of the white youth. Instant!} 
Henry knew that these men knew not the meaning of the 
kettles, and that he was correct in his first surmise tha’ 
they had not before seen white men. Like lightning, ht 
realised that he must do something ere that sinister 
arrow sped on its way. But what to do he did no' 
know. 

And at that moment a dog, which had been snarlinr 
down in front of the Indians, sprang forward, and Henri 
saw in a flash that here was his chance. Raising his mus 
ket, he pulled the trigger; the crack awoke the echoes, an: 
the dog, even in the height of its spring, tumbled baa 
dead, shot through the head. 

Instantly, there was a shouting and yelling; but nor 
one of the red men showed as though he would fight 
Thoroughly scared, everyone of them, they sprang bad 
looking in terror at the stick which flashed fire and kibe! 
without touching. Quick as thought, Henry reloaded 
and by this time the Lynx, having come up, moved to 
ward the red men. who only slunk back farther as tx 
approached. 

Henry hailed them in first this, and then that, India: 
dialect; and presently saw the light of understand© 
come into their faces. Rapidly, the white youth we:: 
on with his harangue: 

" The pale-face comes to you as a friend,” he critc. 
in the form of a chant, knowing how appealing, as a nw 
this was to the red men. 

"As a bringer of merchandise. 

The pale face knows all the earth 
And his friends shall be your friends : 

Be of good cheer I 
He will be your brother. 

His lodge shall be your lodge I 
ft is peace that he brings.” 
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“ A be-feathered arrow pointed «traight at the heart of the 
white youth." (See page 516.) 

Henry could have shouted with joy at the words, while 
the Lynx, standing by his side, imperturbable as ever, 
felt a wave of admiration go through him. He remembered 
how this was but the re-enactment of a scene he had 
witnessed—many, many years before—when the father 
of this pale-face was the chief player 1 And he was 
glad. ... 

Horne and the Chippewayans in the stockade looked with 
amazement when Mostyn and the Lynx returned with the 
Indians trooping behind them. This time, seeing that he 
had a goodly band of men with him, Henry did not keep 


Horne leaned forward in expectancy, and Henry’s face 
.lighted up with wonder. What was this he heard ? This 
red man knew where the rivers were full of gold ! And he 
would take him thence for the gift of a musket. Here was 
something worth far more than pelts, and he realised that 
he might go back to the Churchill laden with gold ! 

But the wisdom of the serpent was his at that moment. 
He must not be as free with the fire-sticks as he was with 
the knives. Clearly, the possession of these invested him 
with a power over the new-comers, and he must keep up 
that impression. 

“ The pale face’s friend asks much,” he said. " He likes 
not to part with his fire-sticks, which can bring down the 
deer in its flight and the buffalo in its stride ; the stick 
which can strike the foe, and he knows not whence comes 
the death I ’’ 


As he ended, Henry snatched from the back of the Lynx 
an arrow, which he broke into pieces and flung up into 
the air. 

The effect was magical. 

Out of the crowd of Indians stepped an old man, who, 
following Mostyn’s example, broke a spear and scattered 
the pieces as he said : 

” The pale-face is a stranger, 

Yet comes, so he says, as- a friend I 
His lodge is our lodge, 

And we go thither with him I " 


the Indians outside the fort, as he had done with those 
with whom he had made friends down on the Nelson. 

” Open the gate 1 ” he called, and through the wide- 
opened gate the party filed, the red men looking round 
in wonderment. What took their fancy most was that 
well-nigh every Indian inside had one of the magic sticks 
in liis hand, and, not yet recovered from their fright, they 
were hesitant and nervous. Henry soon put them at 
their ease, however, by assuring them that only at his 
bidding would the fire-sticks burn. 

“ Am I not your friend ? ” he demanded. 

A fine feast was spread, and pipes and tobacco dis 
tributed, and, over the pipes, 
Mostyn got the red men to 
talk. He discovered that 
they were an offshoot of the. 
Athabascans, who had mi¬ 
grated beyond the great river, 
and, because the winter was 
hard, were migrating back to 
their old territory. These 
men were scouts—the. bulk of 
the tribe, with women and 
children, being left at a spot 
which Henry judged was some 
fifty miles beyond the river. 

While they were talking, 
Henry had been looking at 
the many ornaments of yellow 
metal with which they were 
adorned ; their bows were 
tipped with them, round theii 
ankles and wrists were 
bangles. . At first he took the 
metal for brass ; but presently, 
when he had handled a 
bangle on the chief’s wrist, 
he knew otherwise—he knew 
that these things were made 
of pure gold I Whence had 
these men got it—this precious 
metal ? 

The old chief, seeing the boy’s interest, slipped off the 
bangle and gave it to him. Henry took it perforce, for 
to refuse the red man’s gift was to fling insult at him. 
Expressing his gratitude, he rose to his feet, went into the 
great stores hut, and brought forth a knife—long, strong, 
and shining bright. He saw the chief’s eyes glitter, and 
when the white youth gave it to him, the old man went 
wild with joy. Instantly the braves with him slipped 
off their bangles and clamoured to give them to Henry, 
who, realising that they were anxious to exchange for the 
beautiful knives, went back and came with a plentiful 
supply. 

Then the old chief got upon his feet, and, pointing to 
Henry’s musket, cried : 


" Behold, pale-face, who loveth the yellow metal I 
Give me but one of the sticks that flash fire ; 

And I, White Wolf, will show you where the rivers run full 

of the yellow dirt.” 
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: would be destroyed ; and, recovered from their first fright, 
: the brave Indian squaws fought the flames while their 
: men-folk fought the foe. 

. It was some time before the Chippewayan chief realised 
that this was no ordinary raid by Indians on the war¬ 
path. It was only when, during a slight lull in the 
i fight, he caught sight of Blaine, that he understood what 
was behind it, and the red man’s fury was terrible to 
. look upon. 

“ See 1 ” he cried to his braves. " See, 'tis the white 
fox who tried to kill the Little Peacemaker who has done 
, this 1 " And then, even as Blaine urged his Indians on 
again to the attack, the Lynx, leaping over the bodies of 
fallen men which littered the ground inside the stockade, 
bounded high over the wooden wall, and, followed by his 
men, hurled himself at the oncoming foe. If the battle 
had been fierce before, it was as nothing compared with 
the fight that now raged ; and, in the end, Blaine's Indians 
were scattered and went fleeing into the woods. During 
the fight, the Lynx had tried to reach Blaine, but ever 
the wary trader managed to elude him. If the Chippe¬ 
wayan was anxious to get at Blaine, the latter was no less 
anxious to find Mostyn. All through the battle he had 
been seeking him, but never finding him. Where was he ? 
Had he gone on some hunting expedition ? Blaine did 
not know, and he could have wept with very rage as he 
thought that, whatever the outcome of the fight, his 
purpose had failed! Mostyn 
would escape his vengeance 
—for *a time, anyway. 

But the fight had gone 
against Blaine at last, and 
when he saw which way 
the wind was blowing, he 
bolted through the wood, 
leaving his braves to do as 
they liked ! 

For some distance the 
Chippewayans followed the 
fleeing enemy ; but at last, 
worn out by their exertions 
during the battle, they 
returned to the fort, all 
except one. He was an 
Athabascan who, suddenly confronted by a dark figure 
which leaped from behind a tree, was crashed over the 
skull with the butt end of a musket; and when he came 
round, found himself trussed like a partridge for the 
roasting. 

It was a terrible scene to which he awakened. Sitting 
round a fire, inside a stockade (so similar to that which 
had been raised by the Chippewayans, that at first the 
captive almost imagined himself there), were a number of 
Indians, most of them bearing marks of the battle, and, 
in the centre of them, was a white man, whom the red 
man remembered having seen amongst those who attacked 
the fort. 

" Was it not as I told you ? " the pale-face was saying. 
" Has not the white man up there on the river brought 
Chippewayans from afar, armed all of them ? Think you 
that if you, in your hundreds, could not overcome them 
when you fell on them by night, you could repel them when 
they fell upon you ? I tell you, the white man is as a fox 
who would steal upon you and rob your lodges of your 
squaws and papooses I " 

In this strain did Blaine harangue the Indians who had 
suffered so heavily at the hands of the Chippewayans, and 
the captive had no doubt that, while he had been un¬ 
conscious, the red men had been complaining and laying 
the blame of their defeat upon the pale-face. But, though 
he spoke long and earnestly, with all the rough eloquence 
and craftiness of his nature, Blaine could not bluff the 
Indians, and at last he realised it. 

Only grunts greeted his words, and presently the red 
men, gathering their weapons together, turnpd away with 
scorn written upon their faces, and filed away into the 
morning mist 1 


Blaine’s face was a picture, and for a while he stamped 
and raved, so that the men he had left—some of the Sioux 
whom he had brought with him, and who had come scot- 
free from the fight—looked at him in astonishment. At 
last he flung out his arms wide and cried to them : 

“ Listen, O brothers ! The Great Spirit has decreed 
the defeat of those who were our friends. But he has 
left us to carry on the work. Are you with your white 
brother ? ” 

He ceased speaking and waited for their answer. From 
one to the other the Sioux looked, and then, as one man, 
cried out their allegiance to him. 

“ It is well,” said Blaine. " Even yet we will twitch 
the tail of the fox ! ” 

But in his heart he was wondering what had happened 
that Mostyn had not been at the stockade ; and suddenly 
remembering his captive—for it was he who of set purpose 
had sprung like a wraith upon the Athabascan—he turned 
to him, and towering above him threateningly, demanded 
to know where the " Mighty Little Peacemaker,” as he 
sneeringly called Mostyn, was. 

Silent as the grave the Indian remained, and Blaine 
worked himself into a fine fury when he could get no 
answer. At last his patience failed utterly, and he ordered 
the Sioux to put him to the torture. 

” Speak, and all shall be well I ” He gave the Athabascan 
one last chance ; but still silence. 

" The fire! ” commanded 
Blaine curtly, and the 
Sioux took their prisoner 
and bound him to . a tree 
trunk. They kindled a fire 
some distance away, grad¬ 
ually heaping it up till it 
touched his feet, from 
which they had taken the 
moccasins. Then, while 
the flames licked up at 
him, they danced wildly 
round, whooping, shrieking, 
halloaing madly. Then, 
ceasing this, they advanced 
towards the Athabascan 
with burning sticks, which 
they thrust at him, but still the red man kept silent. Not 
even when one of them rammed a thick stump, sparking 
and hissing, into the back of his hand, did he show signs 
of relenting. Meanwhile Blaine stood by, with a cruel 
smile wreathing his mouth. 

” ’Tis your last chance," he said presently. " Tell 
where the white man is else these, my men, shall buni 
your eyes in their sockets ! ” 

At his words the Indian winced. He knew from what 
had happened already, that the white man might fulfil 
his threat—and even then his loyalty to Mostyn (who had 
ingratiated himself with the Athabascans) was so great 
that he would not speak. Then a Sioux approached him 
with a spear, which he had thrust into the fire and made 
red hot. Nearer and nearer the man drew, until the glow¬ 
ing end was within half an inch of the Athabascan’s right 
eye, scorching his face and searing the eyelid. Then, even 
as the Sioux seemed about to thrust it in, the tortured cap¬ 
tive, the limit of even his courageous endurance reached, 
cried in agony— 

” I tell I ” 

And he swooned away with the pain of his legs and 
hands, which were horribly burned by the fire beneath him. 

When, in due course, the Athabascan came round again, 
he told reluctantly of how the pale-face had gone far across 
the river with Indians, to seek a river of yellow metal. By 
much pumping, Blaine learned all there was to learn ; and 
putting two and two together, realised that Mostyn had 
probably gone off to seek gold. 

Immediately the cupidity of the man was aroused. He 
forgot the purpose for which he had come, forgot the claims 
of the company whose servant he was, and decided to 
sally forth to seek that golden river. Unlike Mostyn, 
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who could leave a white comrade to care for the trade 
which would begin before he could get back, Blaine had 
no one to leave ; and unlike Mostyn, who, in those circum¬ 
stances, would have stayed behind until the trading was 
done, Blaine decided to desert his post. 

" Will you follow ? ” he asked the Sioux. “ See, all 
those goods ! ” and he pointed at the stores huts. " All 
those goods shall be yours when we return ! ” 

For Blaine had no fear that the goods would be stolen. 
He did not fear that the Indians whom he had attacked 
would raid the place, even in his absence ; for, dastard 
at heart that he was, he relied upon the influence of 
Mostyn, even though he were not there, to restrain the 
Chippewayans 1 

As one man, the Sioux agreed to go with him ; and 
that day preparations were made for the journey into the 
unknown. 

How correctly Blaine had appraised the influence of 
Mostyn over the Chippewayans, may be shown by the fact 
that when, the day after the attack on the stockade, a 
council was held, and some of the Indians were for going 
immediately to take vengeance on the white man, the 
Lynx uprose, and although it was easy to see what his true 
feelings were, he said : 

" Listen, O my people 1 The Little Peacemaker, were 
he here, would tell us what to do. Nor you nor.I can tell 
what that would be, but it shall not be said that I led my 
people to war when the son of the Peacemaker would 
have had peace ! Would he not tell us again that the 
Great Spirit whom he worships would have us return good 
for evil ? This Jesus, of whom he tells, is a Man of Peace, 
not War ! So will we wait till the day when he comes back 
to us from the river of yellow metal 1 ” 

During the discussion, the Indians who had been 
wounded and left behind in the stockade, had sat, bound 
every one of them, and listened ; and as they listened 
they saw a new light. The words these men spoke were 
not the words of men who came to rob and to kill. The 
mysterious white man who was their chief—who was he 


that, in his absence, these fierce warriors, who had bees 
attacked so terribly, should refrain from going forth to tak* 
vengeance ? 

“ Hear me, O chief of a thousand scalps,” cried one oi 
the prisoners suddenly.. “ It was told us by the pale-face 
who led us hither that the White Chief here had come to 
spring like a panther upon our lodges and kill our squaw; 
and children. And yet we hear you, even now, saying that 
he who is away would have peace. The counsel, surely 
is dark, and we cannot see.’.’ 

The Lynx, who had been glowering at the man speak 
ing, waited a moment before answering. 

" The white fox, your master, spoke ill,” he said at 
last. " The Little Peacemaker, our master, has not 
scalps of foes hangihg before the door of his lodge, but 
spears broken in peace,” and he pointed to the large hut 
which was the home of Mostyn, and where there were 
hung the pieces of a broken spear. “ He came to bring 
peace and trade, not war and death." 

For a long while the discussion went on, and at last the 
Lynx, aided by Horne, succeeded in convincing the Indian* 
of the peaceful intentions of the traders. Whereupon the 
chief who had spoken before said : 

" Then will we be friends of your friend 1 No more shall 
our arrows fly in anger at you. We go, if the chief of many 
scalps will have it so, we go back to our lodges and tell 
our people that the pale-face in the forest spoke lies, and 
that the people he led us against are our friends 1 " 

A short council was held by the Chippewayans, anc 
Horne gave the casting vote in favour of the liberation of 
the strangers, who were eventually sent away, laden with 
gifts. 

In such fashion did the fame of Henry Mostyn go 
throughout the country there ; for the captives who had 
been given liberty—many belonging to tribes who had 
only been banded together by a common fear—went about 
at peace with each other, and told of a pale-face tradei 
who awaited them and their pelts away up on_the great 
river. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ALONE AMIDST THB SNOWS. 


HE first two days of the march 
of Mostyn and his friends 
were uneventful, and at the 
end of the second day the 
temporary encampment of 
White Wolf was reached. 
Mostyn received a great 
welcome, and the braves 
were hugely delighted with 
the fire-stick which he and 
his own men, as well as 
their chief, carried. 

White Wolf himself made 
a great show of the dread 
lightning-stick ; for Henry had shown him how to use it, 
and the Indian wasted much powder and shot in exhibiting 
his skill. The women of the tribe were won over by 
Mostyn’s presents of mirrors and beads and so on, though 
all looked hungrily at the big sleigh which was piled 
with food. 

“ They hunger, brother,” Henry said to Eagle’s Claw, 
on the afternoon of the day following his coming to the 
encampment, whose red tepees made a fine patch of colour 
on the never-ending snow. 

" Did not their chief say they go back beyond the great 
river because they find not food enough ? ’’ the Chippe- 
wayan answered. 

Henry walked over to the White Wolf's tepee, and, being 
told to enter, went in and sat in silence for a while, smok¬ 
ing the pipe which the Indian handed to him. Presently 
he spoke. 

The White Wolf has offered his pale face friend,” he 


said, " fifty men to go to the yellow river ; but fifty met 
will need food, much food, and the while their squaws will 
die of hunger on the snows I " 

The chief looked at him and grunted assent, as though 
the death by starvation of a few women was nothing, so 
that the pale-face was served. 

" But the friend of White Wolf cannot go forth know¬ 
ing this,” Henry went on. " He will take with him but 
ten men, and leave behind him all the food that he car 
spare. In the rivers we may find fish—and in the woods, 
who knows ?—some game to feed a few which would be 
useless to feed many. The pale-face has spoken. Choose 
for him, then, the men to go,” and the young trader, with 
out waiting for dissent, got upon his feet and departed. 

Thus it was Jhat when, next day, Henry left the Atha 
bascan camp, he had with him but two of his own men 
besides Eagle’s Claw, and ten of the new-found friends 
The three sleighs were drawn by dogs and men ; for Henri 
had left some of his animals with White Wolf to be taker, 
back to the post on the river, and he had also given the 
Indian a note—at which the chief looked in wonder- 
telling Horne to hand over to him some food to help the 
tribe on its journey. 

“ It will speak I ’’ Henry had told the chief, who fingered 
the note in awe, " and will get you food I ” 

Across the frozen waves the little party struck ; for 
mile on mile, for day on day, in the teeth of driving winds 
that cut through the fur-lined coats and froze the breath 
upon the cheek. Snow-shoes wore out, and were repaired 
or replaced by new ones, roughly made at night ; more 
often than not fires were impossible, and for days the men 
lived on pemmican, which they sucked and chewed, for 
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drink having to content themselves with snow scooped up 
in their hands. Dogs died of hunger and hard work, and 
provided meals for their comrades in harness. 

And then came disaster, or so it seemed to Mostyn. 
Awaking one morning, about a month after leaving 
White Wolf’s camp, Mostyn found that but three of the 
Athabascans remained with him, and his own men. The 
rest had gone, taking with them half the dogs and one of 
the sleighs laden with trade goods and the major portion 
of the little food that remained. 

" Up ! ” he cried to Eagle’s Claw, and the red man 
sprang from his sleep, followed by the others. " We are 
betrayed !—See ! ” he cried to the Athabascans, “ your 
brothers have gone, leaving us just when the end is in 
sight. We go to find them ! ” 

His word was law. The three Athabascans who were 
left were sons of White Wolf and knew they were pawns 
of their father’s honour. They had known nothing of the 


intention to desert, else they would 
have warned the pale-face ; and 
now, when he was going after 
the cowards, they were with him 
heart and soul. 

" You will stay here and mind 
the dogs," Henry told Eagle's 
Claw and one of his other Indians. 

I and these Athabascans will 
follow the trail ! " 

So, taking sparing portions of 
the food left, Mostyn and four 
men set off on snow-shoes, follow¬ 
ing the ciearly marked trail of 
the deserters. Despite the fact 
that he was travelling without the 
sleighs, Henry knew that the 
Indians must have had a good 
start, and that the chase would be 
a stern one. It was galling to 
know that just when, as one of 
the Athabascans had told him the 
previous day, another few days' 
journeying would see them by Hit 
bank of the yellow river, this 
thing should have happened ; but 
he told himself that once he got 
to these deserters he would be 
able to win them over. 

At noon that day the pursuers 
came to what was clearly the site 
of a hasty camp pitched by the 
fleeing Athabascans ; for the place 
had the appearance of a shambles. 

" They’ve killed some of the 
dogs, if not all ! ” Henry said 
angrily. " On, we must catch 
them ! " 

So on again, to come that night 
to-the sleigh, rifled of some of its 
cargo, but deserted, as though it 
had proved too heavy for the 
runaways. 

“ That means they’ve killed the 
rest of the dogs,” said Henry 
savagely. " See, there is more 
blood, and the trail holds no 
marks of paws." 

It was true—only the mark of 
the snow-shoes could be seen, 
leading straight towards a rocky, 
barren iand, through which Henry 
remembered they had come some 
time before. 

Hurriedly the sleigh was put in 
order and left in the trail, to be 
picked up on the return journey; 
and then, realising that it was the 
best place in which to camp for 
the night—it was impossible to proceed farther because 
the travelling had been so severe—the pursuers pushed 
on into the rocky district, and, sheltering behind boulders, 
went to sleep, cdl so utterly done up that no watch 
was set. 

It was the one oversight on Mostyn’s part; but how 
was he to know that the men they were chasing had ex¬ 
hausted themselves and camped that night a few hundred 
yards from them ? And how was he to know that they had 
been seen by the Athabascans from behind the rocks 
where they were sheltering from the chilly north blast, and 
that a scout had been out to see who the new-comers were ? 

The Athabascans held a council of war when they found 
out that their white master was on their trail. 

" The pale-face will catch us,” one said, " and his fire- 
stick will speak death I Let us fall upon him even while 
he sleeps ! ” 

But wiser counsels prevailed. They knew that if they 
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went back to White Wolf alone, and the pale-face never 
returned, vengeance would be wreaked upon them. When 
they had deserted, they had consoled themselves with the 
thought that somehow the determined pale-face would 
get through and come back from the yellow river ; but—if 
they killed him—where could they hide from the vengeance 
of the Chippewayans ? 

" No,” said the eldest amongst them. “ 'Tis not to 
be that we kill the pale-face. Better that, weak though 
we are, we go on 1 " 

And on they went; but, eager to get away, they be¬ 
trayed themselves. Slipping over the rocks, they loosened 
boulders, which went hurtling and crashing from point 
to point and awoke the. echoes in the*ravine. 

Up sprang the Chippewayan in Mostyn’s party, and 
awoke his comrades. Tt needed but a few moments’ listen¬ 
ing to assure them all that someone was hastening on 
feet of fear, and Mostyn realised that in all probability 
the Athabascans had seen the pursuers and were fleeing 
pellmell. 

" Come I ” he cried, and led the way through the ravine. 
For a mile the grim chase went on, the pursuers not seeing 
their quarry but hearing them, and knowing they were 
on the, trail all ■ right. And then Henry stumbled, his 
right snow-shoe having jammed between two well-grounded 
rocks ; over he went with a low cry of agony. 

Instantly his men pulled up and came back to him. 
Feverishly they examined the leg, and every touch made 


Henry bite his lips to restrain the cry of pain. He triei 
to get upon his feet, but fell in a heap to the ground 
again. 

The ankle Was injured—the same ankle that had been 
sprained that day when he had tumbled over the precipice 
and been saved by Eagle's Claw—and he realised tha: 
he could not move. And they must catch up with those 
fleeing Athabascans, since the surest guide was amongst 
them ! 

Mostyn quickly made up his mind. 

“ Go—follow them, and bring them back ! ” he said to 
his men. " Stay only to dig me a hole down to the moss, 
and I will wait till you return I ” 

They protested, argued, but all to no avail. The pale 
face was determined ; and, since his word was law to them, 
they obeyed. The hole was dug, and into it, clutching 
his musket, Henry crawled, bidding his men to hurry. 

Then, without a look behind them, the red men sped 
on through the night ; and it was only when they had 
disappeared, that Mostyn realised his situation. He was 
alone, in a barren land, unable to move except he crawled 
—alone in the snows, with (as he knew) the possibility 
of being attacked by hungry wolf packs, or Indians who 
might prove hostile to any white man. Involuntarily 
he shuddered, and a great temptation seized him to cau 
back the men he had sent away. He restrained himself, 
however. He could not show the white feather now—he 
had chosen his part and must abide by it I 


(To be continued.) 


Song of an Ornithologist. 

Br JOHN LBA. 


T HERE are wonders unnumbered 
Our fancies to thrill, • 

By soft running river 

And broad-breasted hill; 

But few (so he tells us) 

Can match the delight, 

He felt when first watching 
A sparrow-hawk’s flight. 


Mechanical music, 

He’ll never dispute, 

Is drawn from the strings 
Of the harp or the lute ; 
But-these are as discord 
Compared with the glee 
A blackbird can lift 

From the top of his tree. 


Of gems there are plenty. 

And brightly they shine 
When snatched from the depths 
Of the pit or the brine. 

But if you want colour 
Of exquisite shade. 

Just glance at the eggs 
That a throstle has laid. 


O, free swooping wing 

In the broad summer sky 1 
O, nest of blue wonders 
So easy to spy 1 
O, song of sweet music I 
May sun never shine, 

When fancy grows cold , 

To such magic as thine 1 



A LETTER HOME. 


Dkar Match, —I am at present suffering from a slight indisposition, and am lying down. But I 
•hall be sitting up again soon, so don’t worry. Dr. Siritchem knows all about it, and he has no 
anxiety on my account. A 

Your aff. son, 

Roncaicc. 

(With the accent on the Rod, no doubt !—Editorial comicen/.) 
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From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 



VIII. 

THB LANCASHIRE AND NATIONAL SEA-TRAINING HOMES FOR BOYS. 


OUR young would-be-seaman is 
well catered for at this insti¬ 
tution, which is situated at 
Discard, Cheshire, on the 
River Mersey. For admis¬ 
sion to it any British lad of 
good character and physique 
is eligible. It has sent some 
650 boys to sea since the 
War. The information that 
here follows has been sup¬ 
plied to us by the Secretary 
of the Homes, and, in ad¬ 
dition to its more particular 
application, it should be 
read by all boys who are 
thinking of adopting a sea¬ 
going career for the sake, also, of the more general 
nstruction that it conveys. 

A boy for whom admission to the Homes is desired 
nust not be under 13 £ years or over 151, must express 
1 desire for sea life, and be found by medical examination 
:o be physically fit for it, have good eyesight, clear colour 
lerception, and good teeth, and be up to the following 
standard :— 


Age. 

r 3 i years 
14! years 
15I years 


Height. 

4 ft. 9 ins. 

4 ft. 10 ins. 

5 ft. 1 in. 


Chest. 

28 ins. to 29 ins. 

29 ins. to 30 ins. 

30 ins. to 31 ins. 


and being important in the Mercantile Marine, all boys 
are taught to swim. 

After admission to the training-school, a boy receives 
two suits of probationary uniform, one of white duck, 
one of blue serge, in addition to underclothing. He re¬ 
mains in the probationary class for two months, receiving 
preliminary instruction. If his record for this short time 
is promising, he receives a full naval kit, and is promoted 
to naval class “A.” In that class he begins to learn the 
duties of a seaman or bluejacket. These consist of boat¬ 
pulling ; signalling in all its branches, especial attention 
being paid to the Morse code ; helm and compass steering, 
on a steering model, &c. ; also military drill, gymnastics, 
field-gun drill, and how to handle a rifle, each boy having 
to complete a course of firing on the Home miniature 
rifle range. 

On the completion of their training, the boys are ex¬ 
amined in all the different subjects in which they have been 
instructed. The result of this examination, together with 
the record of conduct while in school, is entered on a 
certificate, which the boy takes with him when leaving. 

'Upon the evidence of this certificate the boy's future success 
in life largely depends. 

The Homes comprise six completed wings. These are 
the Lancashire Navy League Home, the Cheshire Home, 
the Hertfordshire Navy League Home, the Sir Alfred Jones 
Memorial Home, the Heath Harrison Technical Instruc¬ 
tion wing, and the Alfred H. Read gymnasium. The 
whole institution, thus composed, is able to house 360 
boys at one time, undergoing efficient schooling in their 



No boy is allowed in the Homes after 17 
/ears of age. 

Each lad, on admission, is indentured to 
:he Superintendent for a period of three years, 

>f which part (averaging fifteen months) is 
spent in the school. On the boy being passed 
mt as efficient, he proceeds to sea on a 
steamer, sailing from and returning to the 
Vlersey, in his first paid employment. During 
:he rest of his apprenticeship he is met by an 
jfficial of the institution on his return from 
;ach voyage and taken back to the Homes, 
fde is encouraged to bank his money, his sea- 
dt is repaired, and direct from the Homes he 
s again shipped to sea It is the honest 
joast of the Institution that its lads never 
inft. 

All boys after admission are required to be 
it all times diligent, obedient, and respectful 
:o their superior officers. Prizes are given for 
:reditable conduct. Every boy is required 
0 go to sea, either in the Navy or the 
Vlercantile Marine, at any time when the 
Board consider he is fitted to do so. The 
atest report available, for 1917, shows that, 

>f a total of 497 boys, 195 entered the Royal 
Navy and 302 entered the Mercantile Marine 
luring the War 

Boys who conduct themselves to the satisfaction of 
;he Superintendent, receive a free kit on going to sea in the 
Vlercantile Marine. Lads of all religious denominations are 
iligible for admission. 

A thorough knowledge of the art of swimming being 
jne of the requirements for entry into the Royal Navy, 


Field Gun Drill. 

profession, a schooling which is kept up at high pressure. 

A very complete equipment of modern and scientific 
appliances is provided for the instruction of the boys. 
On the lines of the R.N. establishment at Shotley, a plant 
for mechanical training has been added in the new Heath 
Harrison Technical Instruction wing. The institution 
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has now for five years been officially recognised by the 
Education authorities as affording technical education. 
In view of the increased number of boys, it has become 
necessary to appoint a third schoolmaster, and also a 
carpenter instructor. 

Daily routine is as follows :— 

6.30. Call hands, lash up and stow hammocks. 

6.35. Port watch to bathe, starboard watch to physical 
drill. 

6.50. Starboard watch to bathe, port watch to physical 
drill. 

7.15. Fall in, clean ship. 

8.0. Breakfast, and clean in rig of day. Physical drill. 
8.55. Prayers. 

9.0. Instructions : Gunnery, seamanship, and signals. 

New entries to bag and hammock. 

10.30. Stand easy. 

10.45. Instructions. 


or presses on to the higher ranks. It is op>en to an 
youngster of good education to obtain a master's certificate 
But the boy must make it his first aim and object to ti¬ 
the best he can for himself. 

1. Let him make up his mind to rise as high as possible 
as soon as possible. 

2. To earn as much money, as soon as possible. 

3. To save every penny he can. That does not me. 
he is not to help others who are in want of his help, wh 
he can, but to deny himself things he can do without, ;■ 
as to have the money to spend in improving his position. 

Every boy, in whichever service he enters, can be prone 
to be in the service of his King and his country. TV 
glorious records of the Navy and of the Merchant Serva 
are well known to every English-speaking lad. 

There is also a very good outlook for boys in the cool 
and steward department of the Mercantile Marine, tin 
Board of Trade having taken up this question. Ever 



Instruction in the Model Room. 


12.15. Cooks to galley. 

12.30. Dinners. 

2.0. Fall in. Instructions. 

3.0. Stand easy. 

3.5. Instructions. 

4.15. Cooks to galley. 

4.30. Tea. Shift into night clothing. 

5.0. Recreations. 

7.30. Stand by hammocks. 

8.0. Evening prayers. 

8.20. Rounds and out lights. 

As to employment in the Mercantile Marine, the Com¬ 
mittee publishes some pertinent observations that are well 
worthy of being here reproduced. They read thus :— 

There is no universal system of pay and wage in the 
Merchant Service. The rates given below are correct for 
the port of Liverpool. 

The boy gets £1 10s. a month, all found, the first six 
months ; after six months £2 ; after one year £3. At the 
end of eighteen months he gets £3 10s. a month, all found. 
On completion of two years’ service he can be rated deck 
hand at £1 a month. 

After having become deck hand, it greatly depends on 
the boy’s own initiative whether he remains a deck hand 


boys who may be slightly under the physical standard noa 
required may find a good start in the cook and steward 
department. 

Boys with an aptitude for this branch of the profession 
are given an elementary course at Liscard. They an 
then sent to the Municipal Nautical School of Cookert 
at Liverpool, where they are taught waiting and cookinf 
On leaving, they obtain a certificate showing they haw 
passed a preliminary course of training. Then they go 
to sea. If they have shown special aptitude, they returr 
to the Homes and go through a further course as cooks 
But they must first complete a year at sea. 

Here is the " List of Instructions carried out in School’’ 

On entry.—Obedience, discipline. To keep himself dear 
and tidy in clothes and person. To keep kit and beddin; 
clean and tidy. To wash clothes and bedding, and repar 
and keep kit in order. School.—A regular elementary 
school is maintained, where lads are classed, and worked 
up to Standard X. vii. Seamanship.—Compass, beads 
and hitches, heaving lead, knots and splices in rope ami 
wire, steering by compass, boat-pulling and sailing, rul; 
of the road at sea. Gunnery.—Rifle exercise, rifle practice 
firing on the range, squad drill, company drill, fiekl-pr 
drill. Signals.—Semaphore, Morse, flash-light, 9 ag-wa\isj 
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nd oral. Flags, naval and commercial codes. Wireless 
ilegraphy. Mechanical Instruction.—Following on the 
nes of the R.N. establishment at Shotley. 

With reference to the subject of wireless telegraphy, 
here is this point worth noting. On becoming an honorary 
ice-president of the Homes, Commendatore Guglielmo 
larconi wrote to the secretary a letter in which he expressed 
is pleasure at the special attention that is given in the 
lomes to the training of boys as wireless operators. He 
ontinued, and his words should be weighed by all potential 
rorkers at wireless :— 

“To become a successful operator, it is necessary to 
ossess qualities other than that of mere technical skill, 
nd it gives me great satisfaction to know that the boys of 
his institution have very carefully inculcated into them 
he principles of discipline, and are taught to acquire all 
he branches of knowledge which are indispensable for the 
rork which they intend to perform in after life.” 

It is the duty of the Superintendent of the Homes, 
-hilst enforcing strict discipline, to endeavour to gain 
he confidence of 
ach boy individ- 
ally, and urge upon 
im the importance 
f leading a life of 
uty and usefulness 
o his native country. 

'he boys are taken 
o their respective 
laces of worship 
ach Sunday. 

Amongst other 
plendid stories of 
>oys who have left 
he Homes to do their 
,it, the following 
ery brief biogra- 
,hies of lads who 
tarted in the Mer- 
hant Service are in- 
piring. 

F. Armstrong en- 
ered the school in 
go.4, and after serv- 
ag in the Mercantile 
Iarine, joined the 
loyal Navy. He won 
he D.C.M. in the 
>ardanelles, being 
ne of the men who 
olunteered to blow 
p the British sub¬ 
marine which was 
shore in the Straits, 
nd so prevented her 


1 falling into the enemy’s hands. The task was 
accomplished under heavy fire. 

F. J. Rogers entered the school in 1907, 
and he also went to sea in the Mercantile 
Marine, and joined the Royal Navy for the 
period of the War. He was stationed at one 
of the wireless stations in Scotland, and re¬ 
ceived the D.S.M. for " devotion to duty.” 

W. J. Burns entered the school in 1909, 
and before enlisting in the army was in the 
employment of the Cunard Company, at first 
as a bell-boy, because he was so small. He 
joined the King’s Liverpool Regiment, and 
received the Military Medal for " bravery and 
devotion to duty.” 

Those are just three instances of the laurels 
gained for their old school by boys from 
Liscard. There are other examples which, 
1 ow the War is over and all details can be 
told, will be made public. The trained lads 
from the Homes are employed by shipowners 
representing every branch of the British Mer¬ 
cantile Marine—liners, coastal services and “ tramps,” 
their routes covering most seas of the globe. In a testi¬ 
monial presented to the Homes from twelve of these big 
shipowning concerns, including the Atlantic and Eastern 
Steamship Co., the Canadian Pacific Railway and Steam¬ 
ship Co., the Cunard S.S. Co., Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., and the White Star Line, the signatories affirmed : 

" We particularly approve of the feature of the scheme 
which ensures the lads being met on return from voyages 
by an official of the institution. They are thus protected 
from the evil influences of the port while on shore between 
voyages, and this continues for two years after a lad finishes 
his actual institution sea-schooling. We commend the 
discipline and tone imparted to the lads, whose superior 
physical and moral standard does the greatest credit to the 
institution. In the handling of boats, and in a thorough 
knowledge of all branches of elementary professional sea 
manship, these lads are pre-eminent.” 

Boys who wish to be admitted should send for an appli 
cation form to Superintendent’s Office, Lancashire Sea- 
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Training Homes, Liscard. On admission to the institution, 
the boy chooses whether he will enter the Royal Navy or 
the Mercantile Marine. In the latter case, boys have very 
considerable advantages in entering from these Sea-Training 
Homes. Good employment, well paid, in fine vessels, with 
special accommodation for the boys, is guaranteed. For, 


as regards the Mercantile Marine, the avowed object of 
institution is :— 

“ To furnish the British Merchant Service with sear 
of a fine physical and moral standard." 

From what has been here set down, it will be gather 
that the Homes signally succeed in such intention. 


(The next article in this series will deal with the Walts Naval Training School. The following have already appear 
H.M.S. "Conway" ; H.M.S. "Worcester" ; The Nautical College, Pangbourne ; T.S. " Arethusa"; T.S. "Indefatigable 
The Marine Society; The National Nautical School, Porlishead; and T.S. "Exmouth.") 


The Watchers. 

Br CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


*' YT "W TT ERE you listening to the tramping of our footsteps 
%/ overhead. 

▼ T When our victor armies swept across your graves, 
O mighty dead ? 

Did you watch us night and day. 

In the last hours of the fray ? 

In the final great attack 
When we rushed across the red way 
Through a tearing, flaming wrack. 

When we made resistless headway— 

Sent the foemen reeling back. 

Did you thrill to hear the gunfire over Flanders die away. 
Then the long roll of our marching towards the Rhine through 
winter's grey, 

You who rest by Ypres and PozRres by Vimy and Cambrai ? " 

" We were listening to your progress and we heard the last 
gun’s riot 

Die rumblingly, and over France the fall of solemn quiet. 
And we gloried that our friends 
Had attained their mig ity ends. 

That not vain had been our dying; 

And we cried ‘ Now Peace descends 
On the Allied Flags proud-flying.’ 

As we died for Mother-country, live to serve her, friends, alway. 
For our sakes who rest by Marne and Aisne, by B6co ,rt and 
Cambrai I " 

-•Were you listening to the movements of the great ships 
overhead. 

When the silent mists drew densely round the Fleet, O mighty 
dead ? 

When across the level sea. 

Rolling slow and easily. 

Came the long light-painted cruiser 
Of the German admiral ? 

Did you hear the rhythmic fall 


Of the waters round the warships of the foemen when ti 
moved 

In a long and dark array ? 

Dead their dreams of sea-dominion. 

And their vast hopes for “ 1 he Day" | 

When they rendered up their power 
Were you watchful at that hour ? 

Did you thrill to see the triumph of the Grand Fleet, eves 
Who are resting in the darkness of the spaces undersea 1 

“ We were listening, we were watching from the wid dee 
of the sea, 

We were one with you, O comrades, in the hoar of Victor! 
And we saw great Grenville wake. 

And the hand of mighty Drake 
In the calm of Nombre Dios did proud salutation make 
And there watched a one-armed sailor, even Nelson grand s. 

grey. 

And we sent a far faint whisper down the free wind's space 
way, 

' Friends, we hail you and we, bid you keep the ocean-high* 
free. 

For we count the living's prowess, we, the dead beneath t 
sea !'" 

“ Are you listening to our movements in the school you lo t 
the most ? 

Are you watchful of our actions, O belovtd fallen hoitl 
As with readiness we train 
For the coming of campaign i 
As our lives we dedicate 
To the future, consecrate 
All our strength and all our youth 
To faith, liberty, and truth ? 

Are you watching, deathless creditors, our efforts to repn 
You who rest beneath the deep sea and the crosses 
Cambrai ? " 


" We are watching you, O comrades, and in shining white array 

We shall rise up from the waters, and from Flanders dim and 
grey, 

When we see your hosts forth stand 
For the service of your land ; 

We shall move amid you then 
Calm and radiant as men 

Who have fought for Mother-country and death's chartless 
pathway trod, 

Who have risen for high service in the chivalry of God 1 

Comrades, courage 1 we shall lead you in that grand appointed 
> ay. 

We who rest beneath the deep sea, and tne crosses of 
Cambrai I " 
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©^TACTICS 

oPBOURAE 


r&y RUSHDEA THOR7NE. 


A School Story. 


I. 

M R. LINWOOD strode rapidly up and down the 
rug before the cheerful fire in his study, and 
frowned at the toes of his slippers. 

" I want you and Grey to exchange fags, 
Hourne,” he said, addressing the elegant prefect who sat, 
smiling amiably, in a comfortable armchair by the coal¬ 
scuttle. "I’m sorry you must iose Hunt for Dale, because 
he is an unpleasant boy, a decidedly unpleasant boy —the 
house-master kicked a chair in his annoyance. " That, 
Bourne, is precisely my reason for sending him to you. 
He must change." 

" Yes, sir,” murmured Bourne agreeably, wondering 
what Mr. Linwood meant. 

“ In my opinion," continued the house-master, changing 
his walk from the rug to the opposite end of the room, 
■* Dale has been left too long at a small school, and has 
gained the idea that he is a tremendously important person ; 
with the result that when he finds himself put into the 
shade here, and is shown that he is only an ordinary junior, 
he sulks and becomes unpleasant. His form worU- would 
disgrace a—a Kaffir; his games are shirked, and he is 
inclined to be a bully. I don't want to turn him out, 
but I object most strongly to animals in my house. 
Abominable!” Mr. Linwood broke off testily. "Dis¬ 
gusting ! You understand, Bourne, I object most strongly 
to animals." 

“ Yes, sir I Certainly ! ” agreed Bourne. 

" 1 leave it to you," said Mr. Linwood, pulling up short 
in his march back again to the rug. " Let me give you one 
hint : drastic measures are simply waste of energy. Grey 
means excellently, but his methods have failed. Do you 
think you can do it ? ” 

“ I can look over his prep., sir, at any rate," said Bourne, 
cautiously. 

“ Very well 1 " said the house-master, seating himself 
at the table and picking up a book. " I leave it to you. 
Please tell Grey that I want to speak to him." 


He nodded as a hint that the interview was 
over, and Bourne went out. 

“ So a smiling Dale will now adorn the dainty- 
den of Philip Bourne,” he hummed softly as he 
went down the passage. “ Hunt, my gentle 
youth, you must be more tender with Grey's 
crockery than you are with mine, or I shall hear 
dismal wailing floating past my oak from Study 
No. 5." 

He went down the stairs and out into the 
quadrangle looking for a fag to send in search of 
Grey. Then, as he passed round a corner of the 
buildings he heard shrill squeals, and the voices 
of two youngsters raised in fierce squabbling. He 
quickened his pace and a moment later had come 
upon the scene. 

A heavily-built junior had penned a diminutive second- 
former into an angle of the walls, and was cuffing his head 
soundly, brushing aside the other’s random blows easily, 
and inflicting considerable punishment. 

" You little beast I ’’ he growled. “ You—ow I " 

" Very sorry to interrupt,” said Bourne blandly, holding 
him firmly by the ear, at arm’s length, “ but we don’t 
do that sort of thing here, you know. Just a fad of ours, 
of course, but it’s as well to remember it. Run away, 
Jones ! " he commanded ; then, as the “ infant " scuttled 
off joyously, “ Who are you ? " he asked. 

“ Dale I ” grunted his captive, trying to free his ear. 

" Dale 1 ’’ repeated Bourne, eyeing him genially. " Oh, 
you’re the charming Dale.” He released the fag and 
thrust his hands into his pockets. " Then there’ll be 
plenty of time for us to have a chat about this later. How 
charming ! Just go and find Grey, now, will you, and say 
that Mr. Linwood wants him.” 

Dale rubbed his ear and glowered. 

“ I don’t know where Grey is,” he said sullenly. 

Bourne’s fine eyebrows went up. 

” I said go and find him,” he said in surprise. 

Dale stared at him defiantly and seemed to be meditating 
a flat refusal; then he thought better of it, and moved 
slowly away towards the gym., and, after watching him 
for a moment, Bourne turned smilingly, and strolled on at 
a leisurely pace to the school-house. 

As it happened, he saw Grey near the gates and went to 
meet him. 

"Hallo!" he said. “ You haven’t heard Dale's tale of 
woe yet, then ? ’’ 

Grey looked at him suspiciously. 

" What’s the joke ? ’’ he said. 

“ Joke ! " said Bourne, dusting the knees of his trousers. 
" No joke at all. Linny's fluttering up and down his 
room like a nervous canary, wondering if you’re stout¬ 
hearted enough to bear it.” 

” Fathead ! ” returned Grey politely. ” What are you 
babbling about ? ” 

" Grey the Troubadour,” said Bourne absently. " How 
does it go ? We part, we pa-a-art, no more on in 5 to 

dwe-e-ell, farewell, fair fag ! Farewell- 1 Here, I say I ” 

as Grey strode off grinning. “ Linny wants you.’’ 

“ Rats I ” 
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" Fact I ’Pon oath I He's going to tear Dale away 
from you I ” 

■* Wha-at I ” exclaimed Grey, stopping and facing round 
Incredulously. 

“ There's nothing more in my marble hall for Hunt to 
bust,"'said Bourne sadly, "so Linny's sending him to 
you." 

" And giving you Dale ? " asked Grey, with a note of 
joy in his voice. 

Bourne bowed. 

“ Your perception," he observed graciously, " is acute. 
I'll send him along to see you now and again.” 

" Thanks ! When I’m out, I beg you," grinned Grey, 
and went off towards Mr. Linwood's house looking as if 
he were pleased with something. 

Some hours later Bourne was working in his study when 
footsteps sounded along the passage outside, and some one 
knocked at the door. 

" Come in ! " said Bourne, writing away swiftly, without 
looking up, and Dale entered and walked up to the table, 
leaving the door half-closed. 

Bourne raised his eyes from his work and smiled blandly. 

" I hate to bother you," he said, " but do you mind 
•hutting the door when you come in ? Just a fad of 
mine, you know—awfully sorry to bother—thanks I " 

He bent down over his books, and Dale scowled and went 
to shut the door, feeling snubbed. When he turned round 
again to the table, Bourne put down his pen and rose to 
his feet. 

“ Now,” he began affably, " let’s see. You’re going to 
fag’ for me now—you know, I suppose ? Excellent! Suppose 
we begin by putting on these for a few minutes." He 
picked up a pair of boxing-gloves and pointed to another 
pair which were lying on the window-seat. " You’ve 
done some boxing before, haven’t you ? ’’ 

" A bit," said Dale, eyeing him uneasily. " But I’m 
not going to box with you.” 

Bourne laughed genially. 

" My dear Dale," he protested. “ When I saw how well 
you shaped this afternodn, I thought: ' Bourne, dear 
boy, you've discovered a most promising middle-weight. 
Now, I simply can’t let you spoil, Dale, for want of a few 
timely hints. Imposs.! Oh, just by the way, may I 
remind you that my name's Bourne, B-o-u-r-n-e ? You 
won’t mind sticking it in somewhere, now and again, will 
you ? Thanks. I rather like the sound, you know. 
Now, are you ready ? " 

Dale thrust his hands into his pockets and set his teeth. 

" I’m not going to be knocked about,” he said defiantly. 
” A prefect can’t-” 

" Dale," said Bourne, more genial than ever, “ hanging 
up in that cupboard you'll find a long, thin cane. When 
I find a hefty chap from the Lower Fourth slaughtering 
a babe from the Second, I take it out, and the hefty young 
chap goes away with tears in his eyes and a great objection 
to seats of any description. On the window you will see 
some gloves—but by all means please yourself." 

He stood leaning negligently against the mantelpiece, 
rubbing the tips of liis gloves lightly together and smiling 
amiably. Dale seemed to be about to speak ; then his 
face grew sullen again and, without a word, he walked to 
the window and began to put on the gloves. 


II. 

UDDY footer-boots," said Bourne, stepping 
back and eyeing the cupboard thoughtfully, 
" black-currant jam, half a loaf, two books of 
Caesar, and a ve-ry dusty duster are rather a 
burden for one shelf. When you come back from footer. 
Dale, you might sort these out a bit." 

Dale scowled. It was a half-holiday, about two weeks 
after the events narrated in the previous chapter, and Dale 
wanted to go into the town. He was feeling annoyed with 
every one, including himself and Bourne—oh, especially 


Bourne ! Bourne was the largest size 61 the most con¬ 
centrated extract of a “ beast ’’ that Dale had ever met 
He was too pleasant—too pleasant by a long, long way 
Dale found himself doing things at his bidding, without 
thinking, that he had never been accustomed to do before 
and it annoyed him—annoyed him exceedingly. Ther 
there was mathematics 1 Dale grew almost frantic at 
the thought of it. His hatred of mathematics was only 
equalled by the skill and industry with which he wastec 
his own and Mr. Warton’s time in that particular lesson 
Now Bourne revelled in them, and when he found hi; 
fag’s preparation so deplorable, he rubbed his hand- 
smilingly and went over the work with him even more 
carefully and minutely than Mr. Warton himself. After 
this had happened three or four times Dale thought seri 
ously about it and resolved that one mathematics lesson a 
day was quite enough—if not more than enough—for him 
and Mr. Warton was simply astounded next morning at 
his attention and industry in the mathematics hour. 

This particular Wednesday, however. Dale was feeling 
rebellious. He was tired of work, and tired of games 
he felt that a change was necessary for the good of his 
health. 

” Have I to go to footer again, this afternoon ? " he 
asked, kicking the leg of the table. " I wanted to gc 
into the town.” 

Bourne passed his hand slowly over his sleek black hair 
and inspected the studs on a boot which he had taken from 
the cupboard. 

" My dear Dale,” he said, looking round, " Sfc James 
thinks you’re quite good at centre-half an’ he'd say shocking 
things if I let ybu cut practice. Why do you want to go ? 1 

,r l want to get some African stamps Tagg has got,’ 
said Dale sulkily. 

" Come up here after game and I’ll give you a pass," 
said Bourne, putting back the boot. “ You’d better cm 
off now and get changed. Awfully sorry, you know 
fearfully I Shut the door softly, please, sweet youth; 
thanks ! ” 

Dale went down the passage fuming inwardly. 

” I won't play,” he muttered between his teeth. ’’ 1; 
they want me, let ’em jolly well look for me I ” 

He clattered down the stairs and scowled as he passed 
a group of laughing juniors on their way to the playing 
fields. 

” Coming out, Dale ? ’’ asked Hunt, a cheerful-facec 
youngster carrying a football under his arm. 

” Dale doesn’t play with us,” said St. James Minor 
the captain’s young brother. ” He's got his cap for the 
Second Form—ow 1 ” he squealed, as Dale made a sudder; 
dive and seized him by the ear. “ Rescue, you chaps ! ’ 

The grinning juniors pressed round and it seemed as ii 
there would be a lively scene ; but just at that moment s 
master came in sight, and Dale thrust his hands into hr; 
pockets and strolled away. He went down the steps in ; 
greater rage than ever, and crossed the quadrangle with 
his mind made up to go to town in spite of Bourne. Ther 
just as he passed round the gymnasium Bourne came on: 
of the porch and caught sight of him. 

” Now, whither bound, my charming- youth ? ” he mo; 
mured, and strode off rapidly in pursuit. When he reache.: 
the corner he saw the fag passing along among the tree; 
at the side of the junior playing-field and making for ttf 
river. 

"Wherever you’re going, that’s not footer,” said the 
prefect grimly, quickening his pace; then he halte. 
abruptly. 

" Perhaps if the town chaps catch him and give him = 

scare-” he began to himself and, leaving the sen tenet 

unfinished, turned on his heel and walked back thought 
fully towards the house. Half-way there, he stopped 
again and chuckled. Then he made quickly for the bicycle 
shed and five minutes later scorched out through the gate; 
and on towards the town by a devious route. 

Meanwhile, Dale, tramping along the towing-path at » 
steady pace, was wondering if it would not have been better 
after all, to have stayed at Donleigh and to have tume. 
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WHIP-CRACKING THE RATTLER. 


An Indian feat “ Out West." While the rider is at full gallop, the reptile is picked up from the giound, swung round die 
head, and its vertebra dislocated by means of a whip-cracking jerk. 

(Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper " by Stanley L. Wood.) 
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out for footer. Bourne had not refused the pass altogether. 
He had only required that games should be put first. Dale 
felt more than half-inclined to turn back. It was very 
pleasant by the river. The autumn sun gleamed warmly 
on the rippling water and upon the yellowing foliage of the 
trees and shrubs that lined the banks ; but Dale was not 
in a mood to take pleasure in his surroundings. Taneside 
was out of bounds for all forms below the Upper Fourth, 
and owing to the fierce feud between the Town and the 
College, the penalties for being caught out of bounds were 
more than usually severe. 

Then there was that beast Bourne, reflected Dale, who 
was sure to think of some particularly unpleasant form of 
retribution if he found out—something which would last 


“‘Now,’ he began affably, ‘let’a «ee . . . you’ve 
done aome boxing before, haven't you P ’ ” (Set p. 528.) 

for weeks perhaps—days, certainly. Then he grew sullen 
again at the remembrance of St. James Minor and the 
crowd of juniors who had gathered to cheer derisively, the 
day before, when, for trying to shirk games. Bourne had 
had him put down to play for the “ infants " of the Second 
Form in a match against the Third, and, what was more, 
had refereed so that there should be no chance of slacking. 
Dale grew hot at the remembrance and went on steadily. 

He reached Taneside without meeting anyone from 
Donleigh, and made his way at once to the side street where, 
in a dusty little shop, Mr. Tagg sold stamps, stationery, 
fishing requisites, golf-balls, clubs, and a dozen other 
varieties of goods, on one side of the passage, and Mrs. 
lagg supplied mineral waters, milk and confectionery on 
the other. 

" Afternoon, Mr. Tagg I ” said Dale, as the fat, ruddy¬ 


faced shopkeeper rose from a chair behind the counter. 
“ I want to have a look at those African stamps you were 
showing Jones yesterday, please.” 

" Yes, sir ! ” said Mr. Tagg, opening a case on the counter. 
” 1 wos ’alf hixpectin’ you’d call to see ’em, bein’ as you 
might say a wery keen c’Hector. There they are, Mr. Dale, 
first row on the left.” 

Dale put out his hand to take the sheet, when an idea 
seemed to strike the shopman. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said apologetically, drawing them 
back, " but ’ave you a pass ? ” 

Dale glared. 

“ A pass 1 ’’ he said, in amazement. ” What the dickens 
has that to do with seUing stamps ? " 

Mr. Tagg coughed. 

“ I ’as strick orders, Mr. Dale,” he 
began, " wery strick orders, not to sell 
nothin’ on Wednesday honless you ’ave 
a pass." 

Dale nearly choked. 

” Well, of all the blessed cheek 1 " he 
gasped. " Look here, if 

you think you’re-” 

” I’ve got inter trouble 
afore now with Dr. ’Amil- 
ton,” said Mr. Tagg slowly, 
” an’ I don’t want my shop 
to be put hout of bounds 
altogether, Mr. Dale. 
P'raps, if you ’aven’t a 
pass, it’s my dooty to re¬ 
port it to Dr. 'Amilton. I 
don't know. P’rhaps 
I-” 

” Perhaps you’re a drivel¬ 
ling lunatic, Tagg," said 
Dale, crimson with morti¬ 
fication and disappoint¬ 
ment. ” Perhaps you don’t 
know what you’re babbling 
about. What does it 

matter if-? ” 

Mr. Tagg’s naturally red 
face became redder still. 

" I don’t stand 'ere to 
be hinsulted, Mr. Dale,” he 
said meaningly. " I knows 
my horders, an’ I knows my 
dooty, too. Fred ! " he roared, 
coming round the counter. 

’ Fred 1 ” 

" Ay, ay, there 1 Coming 1 ” 
shouted some one from the next 
room. Dale began to retreat to 
the door, feeling that the situation 
was getting a little beyond him. 

" Look here, Tagg,” he began, 
with his hand on the door-knob. 

” What’s all-" 

Then the door was burst 
violently open and he found him¬ 
self gripped in the muscular arms of Mr. Tagg’s sailor 
son. 

” That’s it, Fred ! ’Old ’im ! ” puffed Mr. Tagg, wadd¬ 
ling across the shop. " Now, 'awl 'im along this way ! 
'E comes 'ere without a pass, and tries to get my shop put 
outer bounds. We’ll put ’im in the shed till I can take ’im 
hup to the Collidge.” 

Dale struggled and kicked violently, but he could 
do nothing in such a tremendous grip and, deaf to his 
alternate entreaties and threats, the sailor hustled him 
grimly along in the wake of Mr. Tagg, down a passage, 
across a paved yard and into a long, dark, wooden shed. 
Then, with a solemn warning to " Hitch up there a bit, 
mate ! ’’ he shut the door and locked it on the outside. 

Dale listened to their retreating footsteps with a feeling 
of dismay. Here was a pleasant situation to be in : out 
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of bounds, without a pass, and locked up in a dirty old 
shed with the prospect of being taken back ignominiously 
to Donleigh by an incensed shopkeeper. Dale grew hot 
all over as he imagined the reception in store for him when 
he arrived in such a manner. Then his face paled at the 
thought of the consequences. Certainly it was not as 
serious as if he had broken bounds at night; but then, there 
was the fact that he had gone after Bourne had refused 
to give him a pass. What would Bourne say about it ? 
Would there be any use in telling him everything and ask¬ 
ing him to try to arrange things with Mr. Tagg ? Perhaps 

if he—Dale—promised to attend to games and-Dale 

made up his mind to speak to Bourne as soon as he possibly 
could: he would listen at any rate, and hitherto 
he had never refused to help him. 

The difficulty was to get to Bourne in time. 

If he could only get out before Mr. Tagg came 
to fetch him, to take him back to 
Donleigh, there might be a chance. 

Dale thought again of the stir he 
would cause at the College if he should 
arrive in charge of Mr. Tagg, and he 
set his teeth grimly. There was a lane 
running along at the back of the yard, 
from which it was 
separated by a 
wooden fence about 
five feet in height. 

" If I can get out 
Into the yard,” 
thought Dale, walk¬ 
ing round the shed 
and examining the 
walls carefully, " it 
won't take me long 
to get back; and if 
Bourne can get me 
out of this it'll be a 
long time before I cut 
footer again, I 
promise 1 ” 

The shed was long 
and about ten feet 
wide, built of strong 
rough boards and 
roofed in with corru¬ 
gated iron. Thq 
door, which opened 
inwards, was at one 
end. Dale shook it 
gently, but it was 
quite firm. Then he 
examined the solitary window at 
the far end ; but that was not made 
to open at all. Dale stood in the 
middle of the shed and considered. 

The only thing left to do was to 

make a dash as soon as the door was opened. It was 
dusky inside, and if he could get behind anything he 
might pass unnoticed at first by anyone standing in the 
doorway. His decision was soon made ; and, dragging a 
large, empty case near the door, he sat down behind it, in 
as comfortable a position as possible, and so that he was 
quite hidden from the view of anyone who should enter. 

The time passed very slowly, very slowly indeed, and 
more than once he had to get up and walk about to stretch 
his cramped limbs. The silence and the stuffiness of the 
place were beginning to make him feel drowsy, and he 
raised his head with a start when at last there was a sound 
of heavy footsteps crossing the yard. 

” Now I ” he thought grimly, crouching ready to make 
a dash as soon as the door should be opened. 

The footsteps stopped at the door and the bolt was 
drawn back with a bang. Dale was waiting tensely, when 
there came a sudden hail from, the house, just as the door 
opened and Mr. Tagg entered. 

" Hello 1 ” he replied, turning round on the step, and 


in a flash Dale dashed past him and across the yard towaxdi 
the fence. 

“ Hi ! " bellowed Mr. Tagg, getting purple in the fact 
and beginning to run in pursuit. 

" Avast there 1 ’’ roared the sailor, rolling out of tit 
passage from the shop. 

But Dale had reached the fence, and, in a moment, hac 
scrambled up and dropped into the lane. 

" Now run, you idiots ! " he panted, setting off at a 
pace which would have left the worthy shopkeeper hope 
lessly in the rear. 

He reached the corner of the lane and took a hums 
glance back, but there was no sign of pursuit, so he slack 


” ' Thae’e ii 
Fred ! ’Old ‘im 1 ’ puffed Mr. Till 
waddling acrosa the a hop.”—(S» 
pagf 529.) 


ened his speed to a steady trot and made his way rapidly tfr 
wards Donleigh. Had he been able to see into the little 
parlour behind the shop, as he ran along the towing-path, 
he would have been considerably astonished. Mr, Tagg 
and his son, instead of being furious at the escape of then 
captive, were rocking to and fro in a couple of chairs and 
laughing till the windows rattled with the sailor's roan, 
and the tears ran down his father's crimson face. And 
Bourne—the elegant, smiling Bourne—sat on the table, 
swinging his legs and drinking lemonade. 

"Your health, Mr. Tagg,” he said serenely. "You 
were magnificent.” 


" So you were not able to get those stamps, after all I 
Dale dropped a cup into its saucer with a clatter, and 
turned round quickly from the table which he was laying, tc 
face Bourne, who had just come in and was sitting in the 
arm-chair, lazily turning over the leaves of a book. 
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! " 1 happened to be at Tagg’s when you—er—left," said 

Bourne casually. 

Dale said not a word, but stood as if fascinated, watching 
:he strong, sinewy fingers playing with the pages. 

" I understand that Tagg objected to your having no 
pass,” continued Bourne, omitting to mention that the 
.stout shopkeeper’s objection and subsequent actions had 
been caused by his instructions, only ten minutes before 
Pale’s arrival in Taneside. 

The fag’s colour came and went. 

’■ Is he going to report me ? " he asked. 

" The matter," said Bourne thoughtfully, ” is in my 
hands." He looked at Dale, and Dale looked at the carpet 
and shuffled his feet awkwardly. 

" It would be rather annoying to have to lose a pleasant, 
cheerful sort of kid," continued Bourne, in the same tone, 
’’ especially a fag who was fearfully keen on games, and 
an squashing chaps who ragged the infants too much. 
Very annoying ! I should feel tempted to look on this as a 


slip, don’t-you-know, if I knew it wouldn’t happen again.” 
He pointed to a shelf as Dale tried to speak. " On there,” 
he said, "you’ll find a stamp-album, with a few Africans 
in it. I gave up collecting long ago; so perhaps they’ll 
be more useful to you.” 

Dale fidgeted. 

" I’msor-,” he began, but Bourne pointed to the door. 

" In a dismal den along the passage," he interrupted 
blandly, " you’ll find a thing called Merrimay. Just push 
it along here, will you ? Thanks I That’s it I The handle 
turns to the right, I think.” 

Dale took the book and tried to speak, but Bourne took 
up the poker carelessly, and he thought it more prudent 
to go. 

“ Excellent 1 ” said Bourne, as the door closed without 
a sound, and he fell to practising late-cuts with the poker 
“ I think everything in the jolly old garden will be quite 
lovely, now ; quite lovely.” 

And, as events proved, everything was. 


Two Sailors! 

Br LILLIAN GARD. 


S WIM-no-matter-who-may-sink " 

Stands beside the ocean’s brink I 
That great ocean men call Life, 

With its calms and squalls and strife I 
All alone he sails away— 

Out to Cel fish Pleasure Bay. 

“ Give-a-hand-to-all-and-each " 

Skips along the golden beach— 

Calls aloud, with laughing lip, 

" Who would like to join my trip ? ” 


Down the rocks folks scramble, climb. 
Know they’ll have a jolly time— 

Off they go, a score or more, 

Steaming straight for Chumship Shore I 

As they pass the " Selfish ” goal. 

On the sands a lonely soul 
Eats a lonely bit of pie I 
Heaves a lonely kind of sigh I 
And the merry crew go by. 

Singing, laughing, comrade-blest | 

Thus they hail him, " We chose best I ” 



Holidays. 


By an Old One. j 


ANKLY, the main 
characteristic of holi¬ 
days seems to be that 
they are long in coming 
and very quick in 
going. Every week as 
the holidays approach 
seems to wax longer and 
longer, yet the weeks 
that go to the making 
of the holiday seem 
terribly short. I can 
well recall several holi¬ 
days running to eight 
weeks in the good old 
days which, in antici¬ 
pation, seemed the heaven-sent opportunity for doing every¬ 
thing I had ever left undone, from building a rabbit-hutch 
and rearranging my stamps to revising all my subjects 
for the next exam. I have even made a holiday syllabus, 
aoping to keep myself well in hand, but I never ful¬ 
filled it. The holiday spirit was always too strong 
:or me. 

Personally, I am glad it was. I am strongly of opinion 
:hat a holiday ought to be a holiday, and that the attempt 
;o get in all kinds of vacation tasks is generally a mistake, 
[f you make a list of the things you hope to do in the 
holidays, that list will haunt you with the spectre of un¬ 
fulfilled resolutions ; when you are swimming in the sea 
/ou will think of the page of the Anabasis you haven’t 
ead that morning, and when you are fishing for dabs 


or walking across the Downs you will suddenly feel a 
sting of conscience that tells you that you have not opened 
your Algebra book for a week. 

On more than one occasion I have taken a number 
of school-books with me to the seaside and have never 
once taken them out of my trunk. I carried them there 
and I carried them back, and that was all that happened 
Yet all the time I intended to take them out and do some 
solid work, so that my vacation might not be all “ waste 
time." Now, I think it would have been far more sensible 
on my part to have left them at home, and only taken my 
fishing-tackle, my tennis racquet, and the latest aeroplane 
book ... or what, in my young days, corresponded to 
it as the most interesting topic of the day from a boy’e 
standpoint. 

Yet I think a strenuous holiday is the best kind. The 
boy who simply slacks all the time is making nothing of 
his holiday, and will probably feel less inclined for work 
when it is over than he was when it began. I remember 
reading a story which began with a sort of family congress— 
three boys and a girl and a girl cousin, I think—on ” What 
shall we do During the Holidays ? ” and the rest of the 
book—quite an exciting one, too—was occupied with what 
they did. 

That is not a bad idea. There is much to be said for a 
holiday plan, if not for a holiday syllabus. The first means 
play and the second work, probably. But play can be 
mingled with instruction. I don’t know whether boys of 
to-day have ever read an old-fashioned story called " Eyes 
and No-Eyes," which was written nearly a century ago, 
I suppose ; but there is still truth in it. The boy who 
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keeps his eyes wide open during the holidays may learn 
more from the book of Nature than from any other. 

The old story tells of two boys who walked, both on 
the same afternoon, but separately, " to Broom Heath, 
round by the windmill on Camp Hill, and home through 
the meadows by the river-side.” One reported the walk 
' very dull,” the other, ” every step delightful.” 

In the course of this afternoon walk the second boy had 
seen a crab-apple tree with a bunch of mistletoe growing 
upon it, a green woodpecker run up the trunk of another 
old tree like a cat, a flock of lapwings, one of which pre¬ 
tended to have a broken wing in order to entice him from 
the neighbourhood of her nest, had talked to a man and 
boy cutting peat, and the man showed a viper he had 
killed, had examined the old Roman parapets on Camp 
Hill, had watched a man spearing for eels in the river, 
had seen a water-rat and a kingfisher, had caught a dragon¬ 
fly, had seen a heron fishing in the stream, had noticed a 
flock of starlings, and had brought home several new speci¬ 
mens of broom and other heath flowers for his botany 
collection. 

Of course the whole thing is written in rather a highfalutin’ 
style, and one feels inclined to say with Jack Homer, 
” What a good boy am 11 ” But really and truly one could 
easily see all those things in the course of an afternoon’s 
walk in the country, although it is not every holiday¬ 
making boy who has a Mr. Andrews to whom to relate his 
adventures, and who can answer in this learned style when 
he tells him about the starlings : 

“ In the fenny countries their flocks are so numerous 
as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was 
remarked even by Homer, who compares the foe flying 
from one of his heroes, to a cloud, of stares retiring dismayed 
at the approach of a hawk.” 

“ The harvest of a quiet eye ” is a harvest not to be 
despised. A well-known novelist said to me : ” I think 
f must have used everything I ever saw or heard in my 
books. It is wonderful how it comes back to one after 
long years, things apparently forgotten but ready to come 


back in some special connection which recalls them to tb 
mind.” 

It is related of the great landscape painter, J. M. W 
Turner, the man who painted sunsets, many of whose gra 
masterpieces are the precious possession of the Nation, ar: 
may be seen in the National Gallery and the Tate Galler 
that he would set out with a number of young enthusias.- 
when he was himself young, to sketch in the country. B.: 
very early in the day. Turner would probably sit dove 
beside a pond, and his comrades would go on and leave his 
there. 

Returning the same way in the evening, they would fin 
Turner in the selfsame place. He had been there all dr, 
idly flinging stones into the water and watching the rippte 
widen to the margin. “ You lazy fellow,” his companion 
would say. “ We’ve done scores of sketches ! What har* 
you done ? ” 

And Turner, if he took the trouble to reply at all, wor: 
say : " I’ve learnt what water looks like when I thioi 
a stone into it.” 

A holiday does not need to be a time of laziness even il 
it be one of comparative idleness. The book of Nature is 
so wonderful, and one never gets to the end of it. In far- 
one never gets much past the beginning. You remembe; 
what Newton said : “ I am like a boy picking up shell- 
on the beach, the great ocean of undiscovered thing 
stretching before me.” 

A good rule is : if your body is busy let your min: 
rest, and if your mind is busy let your body rest. Don': 
unless you happen to be asleep, give them both a res 
together, and don’t run them in double harness. It e 
often said that a change of work is as good as a rest, an: 
there is truth in it, although it is possible the man wt: 
turns from ploughing to digging does not think so. 

But I must confess I do not know many boys who wor. 
so desperately hard that they must needs make then 
holidays a sort of " rest cure.” A bit of gardening, hay 
making, or weed-hoeing would do them a world of goo:, 
and help to strengthen and develop what Tennyson cab 
" the thews that throw the world.” 



Jim’s Mater! 


W HEN he was a lad and his work got slack, 

When lessons, unconquered, were—just sent back, 
There was still one thought that would “ brace 
up ” Jim— 

“The Mater, he knew, believed in him ! ” 

When Jim grew older and faced the part 
Which men must face in the “ grown-up ” mart, 

One thought stood out if his pluck got dim— 

“ The Mater, at home, believed in him ! ” 


And when war came with its urgent call 
To little and great—to one and all— 

Jim proved his grit in the struggle grim, 

For—“ didn’t the Mater believe in him ? ” 

Back home he came with a hero's fame— 

With duty done—and a far-praised name : 

He just explained how it came to be— 

“ I knew the Mater believed in me 1 ” 

Lilliam Gaxd 
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r\.T the time that I write these notes the Lawn Tennis champion- 
ihip meeting at Wimbledon has hot yet been held, but by the 
time that they appear in print the destina- 
THE FUTURE tion of the various home and international 
LAWN TENNIS cups will have been decided. I wonder 

CHAMPIONS? now, as I look ahead, how' Great Britain 

will fare in the several contests. This 
country will have to rely upon old and tried players, rather 
than upon new blood. It is a pity, to my mind, that lawn 
tennis, as a sport, is not encouraged more at the schools. The 
“ B.O.P. ” urged this point a few years ago, and at the time an 
investigation was made of the schools which did, or did not, 
favour the game. The result was somewhat disappointing. 
Many head masters feared that the development of lawn tennis 
would interfere with school cricket: that, I found, was the 
chief objection. I would say in reply to such an assertion that 
the contrary' would be the actual case. I know that Mr. J. C. 
Parke and Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie will agree with me when I 
state that proficiency at lawn tennis 
will improve a fellow’s batting or 
bowling. It is a great game for de¬ 
veloping quickness of eye and hand, 
and rapidity of decision. All the 
qualities necessary for a good cricketer 
are equally necessary for a good lawn 
tennis player. I want to see the game 
taken up more freely at the big 
schools. New champions will be 
[Wanted in this country if we are to 
defend our championships against 
players from the United States, 

France, Belgium, &c. And your 
rhampionship player must be caught 
young and trained early. In such a 
tough test of endurance as a scries 
of first-class games youth will tell ; 

.t is no pat-ball game now, as anyone 
will know who has watched a stern 
contest at Wimbledon. It is " up ” 
to the schools now, and to the clubs 
devoted to lawn tennis, to see that 
young players have their chance, and 
that the coming champions will be pro¬ 
vided when the call for them is made. 

* * * 

On this page I am reproducing 
in interesting photograph that 
E. McIntosh, an Australian reader. 


has sent me from Sydney. It shows the gun taken from the 
German raider, the ” Emden,” which was run down and destroyed 
by H.M.A.S. “Sydney.” The gun, mounted 
THE “EMDEN'S” on a pedestal, stands in the south-eastern 
GUN IN corner of Hyde Park, at the junction of 

SYDNEY. Liverpool and College Streets. The trophy 

was unveiled some months ago in the 
presence of Captain Glossop, who commanded H.M.A.S. 
“ Sydney ” during the encounter with the raider, and a 
notable gathering. The support of the gun has on it the names 
of the officers and men of the “ Sydney ” who were killed in 
the action, and the names of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
Sydney, together with an inscription saying : “ This monument 
is surmounted by a ’ 4 -inch ’ gun taken from the German raider, 
‘ Emden,’ destroyed by H.M.A.S. ‘ Sydney.’ A gift from the 
Commonwealth Government to the Citizens of Sydney.” The 
New South Wales capital is justly proud of this notable addition 
to its monuments. 


On another page of this number 
(see page 512 ) will be found a draw¬ 
ing by Mr. Thomas 
M. Hemy, entitled 
" Good Samari¬ 
tans,” depicting 
an incident of 
Nelson’s days. In his note to this 
picture Mr. Hemy says: “When, 
after the fight at Trafalgar, the 
storm drove some of the prizes 
ashore, the Spanish fishermen of the 
coast declared that the English on 
board the vessels thus delivered into 
their hands should not be considered 
as prisoners of war. A large number 
of rescues was effected, and on the 
sailors reaching shore many of the 
Spanish soldiers gave up their own 
beds to their shipwrecked enemies.” 
Mr. Hemy tells me that the back¬ 
ground of his drawing is taken from 
an original sketch in oil made by 
him off the Spanish coast in the 
vicinity of the actual shipwreck. 
The vessel depicted was drawn from 
one of the models in the United 
Services Institution. War is always 
such a horrible business that any 
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SOMB REAL 
DOGS OF 
WAR. 


»uch instance of humanity as the above stands out prominently 
and is well worth putting on record. 

* * * 

In these pages last month I had something to say about 
statues erected to dogs. Since writing those notes I have 
been interested in an account of dogs which 
have figured in recent, and past, wars, 
Mr. W. J. A. Sisterson, of Hexham-on-Tynd, 
having collected some striking instances of 
'* dog soldiers.” He says :— 

" ‘ Sammy,’ the mascot of the 4th Battalion of the North¬ 
umberland Fusiliers, and perhaps the smallest mascot that has 
ever seen active service with the British Army, has been stuffed 
and has just been placed in the headquarters of the battalion 
at Hexham. This famous wiry little terrier joined the ’ Fighting 
Fifth ’ in 1914, and went to France with the battalion in April 
1915. He took part in the second battle of Ypres, and 
actually led the Northumberland Brigade in their attack 
on the village of St. Julien 
on April 26, 1915. He was 
wounded in the foot on one 
occasion, gassed at another 
time, and blown up by a 
shell later on. 1 Sammy ’ was 
with the battalion con¬ 
tinuously up to February 
1917, when he was acci¬ 
dentally killed by a rifle 
bullet, when the battalion 
was at practice at Warfusee 
in the Somme country. Many 
of the gallant lads who loved 
him so well will journey to 
Hexham to see their old 
favourite, who stjck to them 
through thick and thin. ^ He 
seemed quite at home when 
busy eating their chocolate, 
chasing the rats away, or 
snapping at the German 
bullets as they flew by.. 

• Sammy' thus joins the 
select little band of dogs of 
whom the army is ever 
proud, and whose memory 
we cherish. 

" One of the most famous of 
these animals was Regimental 
Jack, the Guards' dog. The 
story of how the Guards and 
their favourite became con¬ 
nected is interesting. One 

bitter winter night, in the early fifties of the last century, a sentry 
on guard in St. James's Palace heard a pitiful moaning. He left 
his post and found a miserable puppy, which had evidently been 
brutally ill-treated, lying in the snow. He picked it up, warmed 
and fed it; but while he was doing so an officer came the rounds, 
and the kind-hearted sentry was put under arrest. Next day, 
as if to show his affection and appreciation of the kindness 
received, Jack followed him to the guard room, and the Colonel, 
hearing the story, let the sentry off. Jack speedily became 
the regimental pet of the Scots Guards, and went with them 
to the Crimea. At Alma he saved the life of his protector from 
a Russian who was just going to club him with the butt-end 
of his musket. At Inkerman he fought as one possessed against 
his country's enemies and was badly wounded. Alas ! in that 
dreadful battle his friend the sentry was killed, and Jack was 
found lying on the unfortunate fellow’s body. Such was his 
affection for his friend that he never recovered from the shock. 
But he had many other friends who were just as loyal now, and 
they brought him home, and Queen Victoria herself invested 
the brave little animal with a miniature Victoria Cross and the 
Crimean medals. 


" 1 Tiny,' an Irish terrier, who belonged to the Army Servkt 
Corps, saw hard fighting in Egypt. He was at Tel-el-Keta 
where he was wounded in the foot, and at Suakin. He receive! 
the Egyptian medal and the Khedive’s star, and, unlike Jack 
lived to enjoy them for fourteen years. He died in 1896, at tin 
advanced age of twenty-one. His body was stuffed, and may 
still be seen at Aldershot. 

"Another very famous soldier dog was ‘Bob, - wtc 
accompanied the 66th Regiment to the Afghan campaign it 
1879, and took part in the terrific battle of Maiwand. Ttt 
whole time he kept malting rushes across the front, barkirt 
madly. At last a bullet struck him. He was sent to hospita. 
but escaped, and six weeks later, in some mysterious way 
rejoined his old regiment at Kandahar. This time he cart! 
through unharmed. On the regiment’s return to England Bot 
like Regimental Jack, had the honour of being decorated bj 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

"Poor Bob I He did not live long to enjoy his honours. Abort 

a year later he was acd 
dentally run over and killed 
His body, beautifully 
mounted, may still be seer 
in the regimental sergeants 
mess. Some readers may 
have seen the famous picture 
‘ The Stand of the Las' 
Eleven ' at Maiwand. It 
it Bob is depicted standing 
between an officer’s feet ant 
boldly facing the foe.’’ 


Our presentation plate thu 
month illustrates a darini 
feat practised 
WHIP-CRACK. by Indian! 
IMG THE and cowboy! 

RATTLER. on f£te davi 

" out West.’ 
Riding at full gallop pan 
some rattlers thrown on the 
ground, the Indian hang! 
over on one side, snatches nf 
a reptile by the tail, and the: 
swings it round his head 
giving it a sharp crack, a 
with a whip. This dislocate 
the creature’s vertebra in¬ 
puts it out of action. 

A. L. H. 


SOUND ARGUMENT. 

Dobson :—“ Your pater must be mean, expecting you to wear those old boots and 
seeing that he's a bootmaker.” 

Job son Well, what about your pater being a dentist, and your baby with only 
one tooth I' * 


THE “ B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 

IHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a riii 
’ to its forming a bond of nnion between readers of lb 
“ B.O.P,” the world over. Its ideals are thou 
of the paper which for so many years has itcoc 
for all that is highest and pnrest and best in bfi 
Without binding its members to any d eisSi 
vows the League calls on its supporters to kti 


a clean, manly. Christian life, to be actn 
workers for good in the world, not to k 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On best 
enrolled, each member receives a card burn 
his name and number on the League regale 
For those who desire some form of recogmn.'a 
badges have been prepared in the ahap« •' 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pesdua 
and tie-pina, these being on sale at 7d- each post tree. Applicate? 
tor membership and lor badges should be addressed to the Erfitc 
“B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London. E.C. 4. 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of " Quinton’* Aquamarine." " The Myttery of Stockwell Lea." etc. 


« 


CHAPTER XVI. {continued). 

AT HIGHGATE. 


T HE banker invited the four to dine with him at 
Highgate, and asked Len up to meet the boys 
—an invitation that Len was only too willing to 
accept. Apart from his interest in Nathan, the 
personal centre of the plot with whose fringes he had 
s been brought unexpectedly into contact, he considered it 
a distinguished honour for the banker to invite him. So 
he appeared in a dress suit donned by the advice of an 
elder brother, who was more accustomed to dining out 
than Len—an elder brother, who drummed it into him 
i that he must wear it as the inevitable and only correct 
thing to do ; but, before he had been in the banker’s resi¬ 
dence five minutes, he bitterly regretted yielding to this 
elder brother’s persuasions, for Dick and Nathan were 
’ dressed in their ordinary clothes. 

1 •’ Oh ! my gracious,” whispered Dick, as he came in. 

• “ Look 1 Nathan—he’s put on all his war-paint.” Then, 
t as Len approached them, uncomfortable already at his 
i conspicuous appearance, Dick said, “ You are a toff.” 

“ It’s that silly ass, Wakey,” muttered Len. 

” Wakey 1 Who’s Wakey ? ” asked Dick. 

■’ My loving elder brother,” explained Len. ” He's 
called Wakefield really—well, that’s his middle name : 
he’s got three—and he would have me rig myself out in 
1 these ridiculous things. He said you would be wearing 
* ’em, and I should be out of it.” t 

* Dick laughed, and Nathan joined in, both good- 
humouredly. lessening Len’s chagrin; and Dick said. 
. •• You certainly would be very much out of it if Nat and 


I were wearing 'em ; and we should only be half dressed 
—a suit between the two.” 

At that Len laughed and was more at ease. ” I’d 
slip off home and change,” said he, "if it weren’t so far 
away. But I should miss the dinner.” 

“ You would," Dick assured him. ’’ It’s on the tick 
now. So you’ll have to brave it out, Len, and Nat and I 
will support you.” 

” Unless we're eclipsed,” said Nat. 

" What are the others wearing ? ’’ asked Len anxiously. 

" Oh ! Just common toggery," answered Dick. ” Here 
they are ! " as the three men walked in. 

They took no apparent notice of Len's attire. He 
speedily lost his self-consciousness ; but he vowed secretly, 
that, however late home he was, he would give his senior 
brother a specially bad quarter of an hour, even if he had 
to waken Wakey out of his beauty sleep to do it. 

After dinner, the three elders drew apart and left the 
lads to their own conversation and amusement. 

" Is Hubert Reece still with you, captain ? ” asked the 
banker. 

" He’s on leave for a fortnight," replied Captain Hol¬ 
combe, “ but, fortunately, we still retain his services on 
the ‘ Lyonesse.’ " 

" As second engineer ? ” 

" Yes ! Under Mr. Stewart." 

“ Fortunately, captain, for him or for you ? ” 

” For the firm and for the ship. As for Reece himself— 
well,” said the captain dubiously, '* I have the idea that 
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he’s cut out tor something—better, shall I say ?—than a 
second engineer." 

“ You are satisfied with him ? " 

" Perfectly." 

" How does he impress you, captain, after your fairly 
long and intimate acquaintance with him ? ” 

The captain thought a moment, and then said 
deliberately, " As an educated man, who, by honestly 
striving, has recovered a dignity he once lost, and is now 
likely to retain it." 

" And this dignity-? " and the banker's eyes glowed. 

" I wish I could have found another word,” interpolated 
the captain. 

** There is nothing amiss with the word, understood as 
you mean it," rejoined the banker, " and this recovered 
dignity is owing to-? " 

" Under the blessing of God, and seconded by his own 
efforts,” replied Captain Holcombe gravely, " I should 
say that it is owing to the quiet influence and to the un¬ 
failing friendship of Mr. Stewart." 

" And yours, too, Ned,” put in Peter. 

" I have had less to do with him than Mr. Stewart— 
much less,” said he. 

" These questions of mine are not prompted by idle 
curiosity,” explained the banker after a thoughtful pause. 
" Mr. Chirgwin mentioned Hubert’s name to me. I was 
perturbed at the time—more than perturbed, astonished— 
but I could not trust myself to put any questions then. 
I would like to ask a favour of you, captain.” 

" It will be a pleasure to me if I can oblige you, Mr. 
Owen.” 

" Come again to see me, before Hubert’s leave expires, 
and bring him with you. He may demur; probably he 
will. But bring him if you can,” and there was a pleading, 
almost pathetic, tone in the banker’s request that un¬ 
consciously moved both his hearers. 

" Does he know you ? ” asked the captain. 

The banker had to control himself ; tears were in his 
eyes. His voice trembled as he said, " He is my sister’s 
son—the only son of an only sister; and, for his mother’s 
sake, as well as for his own, I would like to see him." 

" Why not write him ? ” urged the captain. 

"For several reasons,” returned the banker. "His 
mother writes me regularly, and I sometimes see her; 
but his name has not been mentioned between us for years. 
She has not said where he is, nor has she given me any 
information about him. I- gather that that must be at 
his own request. He ■ may have placed her under a 
promise not to say anything until he felt sure of himself— 
sure of that recovered dignity you spoke of. His name 
came out accidentally in conversation with Mr. Chirgwin. 
You can explain, captain ; and your explanation will be 
more effective than any letter of mine could be.” 

" I will do my best,” said the captain. 

"That is all I ask of you,” returned the banker, " only,” 
he proceeded, conquering his emotion and speaking with 
a smile, " if you succeed, captain, you may lose your second 
engineer." 

” I can reconcile myself to the loss, Mr. Owen,” returned 
the captain cheerfully, "if it means a greater gain for 
him—the knitting up of a severed tie, and his rein¬ 
statement in a position more in keeping with his former 
life.” 

” I have a plan,” said the banker musingly, " that 
Hubert would fit into. It would please him, too. But 
we may leave it until I see him,” and he turned towards 
the boys. ” I am afraid the three over there will have 
but a poor opinion of my qualities as a host. I must devote 
the rest of the evening to them—with your help, gentle¬ 
men ? ” he queried ; and, as he read the consent in their 
faces, ” Thank you I ’’ 

And the boys declared, when the evening was over, that 
they had had a royal time. Len's reminder of his dress 
suit only came back to him with the putting on of his 
overcoat for a reluctant departure. But Wakey got the 
” wigging,” and he deserved it. 

Three days later, in the afternoon, just when the bank 


was closing. Captain Holcombe and Hubert Reece stepped 
in and were ushered at once into the manager's room 
Mr. Owen, who was seated at the table, rose, fixed his eye 
for a moment on his nephew, and then advanced with 
both his hands outstretched in welcome. 

” Bert ! ” he cried ; and there was no mistaking tht 
gladness of his tone. But there was more than gladness 
in it—a vibrant, heart-moving appeal that brought tht 
tears to the younger man’s eyes. 

" Uncle ! ’’ responded Reece, in a voice choking with 
emotion, as he gripped the two hands and gazed into tht 
older man’s face. 

Captain Holcombe quietly withdrew. They were sc 
absorbed in each other that they failed to observe it. The 
outer doors of the bank had been put to, and locked and 
barred ; and the cashier and clerks were busy balancing 
the day’s transactions. The cashier raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly at the captain’s speedy reappearance from the 
inner room. 

” I've left them to themselves," whispered Captain 
Holcombe, with a smile and a nod toward the closed room 
“ It’s better so." 

" And you’ll wait, captain ? " 

“ Certainly—until they miss me." 

" Take a chair, then. Am I mistaken ? " the cashiei 
went on in a low tone, “ or was that Mr. Hubert who 
went in ? ” 

"You have guessed correctly,” said the captain. 

" How he’s altered ! " remarked the cashier. " Taller, 
leaner, browner, more manly-looking. I haven’t seen him 
for years—not for many years. Well ! " and he raised 
his eyebrows again, this time’in surprise, as he turned to 
resume his task at the ledgers. 

For half an hour Captain Holcombe sat, the silence 
interrupted only by the scratching of pens, the turning 
over of leaves, tire soft ticking of the clock, and a subdued 
murmur of voices from the adjoining room. The captain 
began to wonder if they had quite forgotten him. Then 
he heard the door click and Mr. Owen hurried out full oi 
apologies. 

" It was very remiss of me, captain—inexcusable, except 
that I was overjoyed at seeing Bert again and we had so 
much to talk about. Come along I You're not intruding, 1 
and he led the way in. " I’m afraid—as I warned you, 
captain-—that you've lost your second engineer." 

“ Not until after the next voyage, sir," said Reece. " I 
shall sign on for that. It is due to you, and due to Mr 
Stewart.” 

" No I" confessed the banker. " I could not persuade 
him to relinquish it at once." 

" So we shall both leave the ' Lyonesse ’ then," remarked 
the captain. 

" Sir ? ” questioned Reece. 

“ I am staying ashore for awhile after the next voyage.' 
explained the captain. ” My duty is ashore,*’ and he 
glanced significantly at the banker. " The arrangement? 
are on the point of completion. I have an appointment 
at the shipping office at five o’clock. Shall I see vou 
again ? ” 

" Why, of course," quickly responded the banker. " You 
must dine with me to-night—you and Bert,” and he con¬ 
sulted his watch. " Supposing- Bert goes with you, while 
I am finishing up here, and you come out to Highgat; 
together—will that be convenient ? " 

" Quite, for me," agreed the captain, “ only I must 
travel down by the midnight mail." 

“ And I, uncle,” said Reece, " shall go as far as 
Bristol." 

" And you, Bert ? " returned the banker. " I was 
reckoning on you remaining overnight. But, vow 

mother-” and he paused and looked at him, readirt 

the reason in his face; and then said, ” Yes I She ha 5 
the prior claim.” 

As the two came out of the shipping office they en¬ 
countered a man entering. He stopped instantly, glance 
inquisitively at Reece, without recognising him, and he!.' 
out his hand to Captain Holcombe. 

I 
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" An unexpected pleasure, cap'n,” said he, with a beam¬ 
ing lace. 

“ And as great a pleasure to me, Captain Elyot,” 
responded Holcombe, “ and just as unexpected. You 
have taken over the ' Pelican,’ I hear.” 

” Yes ! The old ship. And I understand you are still 
in the * Lyonesse.’ I heard she was in Plymouth, chartered 
there in some unaccountable way when you thought to 
go East as usual." 

While he was speaking he was eyeing Captain Hol¬ 
combe’s companion, and wondering who he was—tall, 
calm, gentlemanly, smartly 
dressed, with the bronzed com¬ 
plexion of a sailor, and yet 
without the sailor’s manner. 

Could he also 
be one of the 
captains of the 
deet whom he 
had not yet 
met ? Then, as , 

Reece turned 
his profile to- 
wards him, 
recognition 
flashed upon 
Captain Elyot. 

But he could 
scarcely credit 
it. 

" By all the 
seven seas, this 

isn ’ t- ? ” 

began Elyot. 

Captain 
Holcombe 
laughed. 

" This is my 
second engin¬ 
eer, Mr. Reece, 
he said. " You 
have met be¬ 
fore, Captain 
Elyot." 

’’ I should 
just think we 
have," and he 
held out his 
hand. " Your 
second en¬ 
gineer 1 I 
congratulate 
you, Mr. 

Reece, on 
your pro¬ 
motion." 

"Thank 
you I ’’ said 
Reece gravely. 


” And hope you'll soon be first,” Elyot went on. 
“Thank you again,” replied Reece, quite as gravely; 
” but I shall never reach the position of first. After the 
next voyage, with Captain Holcombe and Mr. Stewart, 
I intend retiring from the service." 

“ You do ? ’’ questioned Elyot incredulously. ” There’s 

a windfall, perhaps, in your direction. And, see here, 

Mr.—a—Reece, I was once rather nasty with you, after 
that affair of what do you call him—Mafra’s—and l 
apologise. 1 misjudged you.” 

“ Not without good reason, Captain Elyot. I provoked 

it and deserved all 
I got, and more ; 
so you needn’t worry. 
It’s handsome of 
you to acknowledge 
it." 

“ Have you met 
with Mafra again ? ” 

“ No 1 ” said Reece. 
" He’s managed to 
keep out of my 
orbit.” 

" Have you. 
Captain El¬ 
yot?" asked 
Holcombe 
eagerly. 

“ I haven’t ; 
but if I should 

-’’ and he 

grimly left 
unsaid what 
he would do. 

“If you 
should,” Hol¬ 
combe con¬ 
tinued, with 
the same 
eagerness, 
" apprise the 
police wher 
ever you are ; 
give them 
his full name, 
Mateo Mafra; tell 
the police he's a 
dangerous criminal, 
wanted by the British 
authorities, and who¬ 
ever hands him over 
to them will be gener¬ 
ously rewarded ; and 
cable me.” 

This was far beyond 
Captain Elyot’s grim¬ 
mest intention. But 
he promised readily, 
and so they parted. 


” Chatting with a villainous-looking 
Arab, was our quondam steward, Mafra.' 1 
(See page 540 .) 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE '’DARACENA." 


O VER dinner, the banker, who had formulated 
his plan, began quietly to unfold it. First of 
all, he ascertained, by judicious questioning, 
how far Hubert was acquainted with Nathan's 
affairs. He found that, beyond Hubert's visit to Jeru¬ 
salem and the inferences he liad drawn from Mateo’s state¬ 
ments, he knew nothing at all. It was a closed incident 
in the disgraceful past that Hubert was doing his best to 
repair and forget. 

" To repair—yes," repeated his uncle, " that, happily, 
may be open to you, Bert—to forget, I am afraid, will be 


more than you can do; and, indeed, I do not want you 
to forget. I want you to remember, that you may the 
more thoroughly repair, even at the risk of keeping this 
part of your life sore and open. You will forgive me, 
Bert. It will be good for you and good for others. Simeon 
ben Ezra, the grandfather, was one of my dearest friends, 
a friend, too, of Captain Holcombe’s ; and I love the grand¬ 
son, Nathan, as—as—I love you,” and his voice trembled. 

Hubert was astounded almost beyond words. He gazed 
from his uncle to the captain, speechless at first, and then 
said waveringly, " Is—the—old man dead ? ” 
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" He died not many weeks after you saw him. Captain 
Holcombe will tell you how. We must number you, Bert, 
among the guardians of the shield.” But Bert, filled 
with wonder, knew not to what he referred. " My story 
must only be in barest outline," continued his uncle. 
” There isn’t time for more. It will serve, however, to 
correct the inferences, false, because you drew them from 
Mateo's purposely misleading statements; and it will 
lead up to what I wish to propose.” ■ 

" And Nathan, the grandson ? " queried Hubert, still 
astounded. 

” Is in Captain Holcombe’s charge,” replied his uncle. 

" And as dear to me as my own son," confessed the 
captain. 

" What is the story, uncle ? ” asked Hubert. 

“ I can only give it you in barest outline. I must refer 
you to Captain Hol¬ 
combe for the de¬ 
tails," and he pro¬ 
ceeded to sketch it, 
rapidly and briefly, 
and yet with suf¬ 
ficient clearness to 
prepare the way for 
his plan. He broke 
off abruptly to say, 

“You know Mr. 

Chirgwin, the cap¬ 
tain’s brother-in-law. 

If I mistake not, 

Bert, you and he 
were once interested 
alike in mechanical 
invention.” 

" Is that so ? ” 
asked the captain. 

" Yes 1 ” acknowledged Hubert. " Chirgwin and I had 
similar tastes. He had to stick to his school-mastering, 

while I was more fortunate; for, thanks to my uncle-” 

and he hesitated, ashamed, and then said, “ I regret that 
his generosity was not better rewarded." 

“ It will be," remarked his uncle encouragingly. 

"I was articled to a civil engineer/’ continued Hubert. 
" It was a splendid chance, too, and I ought to have made 
the most of it.” 

" Ah 1 " exclaimed Captain Holcombe. ” Now I under¬ 
stand how,easily you obtained your qualification to serve 
as second under Mr. Stewart. You were more than qualified 
to begin with." 

"Not as a marine engineer," disclaimed Hubert. "I 
had to work for it, and the work was a blessing to me. 
My previous experience was helpful, of course." 

" Mr. Chirgwin has taken up aviation," observed the 
banker. 

" A rumour reached me through Tait, a mutual friend," 
said Hubert, " that Chirgwin had invented a balancing 
device for aeroplanes—a device for securing an automatic 
equilibrium I gathered it to be. Has it been successful ? " 

" Fairly so, I think," replied the captain. " He has 
recently had an aeroplane built to his own specifications. 
The device is a part of it—not attached, but built into the 
body of the machine. He has named the machine the 
‘ Daracena.’ He and the boys are eagerly expecting its 
delivery within a few days." 

" That brings me to what I want to say," put in Mr. Owen. 
“ I should like you to join Mr. Chirgwin, Bert—to aid him, 
with his consent, in the development of this device ; and, 
when you have thoroughly tested it, to produce it, and to 
allow me to finance you." 

“ Do you mean, uncle, that we should make it and place 
it on the market ? " 

" Yes! Not the device merely—the machine complete." 

" Have you mentioned it to Chirgwin ? " 

" Not yet. I wished to see first of all how you would 
take it. I can discuss it with Mr. Chirgwin while you are 
away on this final voyage." 

" A suitable locality would have to be selected, and a 


plant laid down. It is a big venture, uncle, and ought not 
to be rushed into. The initial expenses would be heavier 
perhaps than you have bargained for. You must give me 
time to think about it, and Chirgwin, too.” 

" Are you favourable to the proposal ? " 

" If Chirgwin would entertain it-” and he paused 

" I think he would," the captain volunteered. 

" And you are favourable, Bert ? " 

" Yes 1 At present. Only, uncle, as I have said, you 
must give me time to think about it.” 

“ Take all the time you need,” advised his uncle, greatly 
pleased that he had got so far. " Write me from any port 
you call at; or reserve your decision until you see me again. 1 

" You spoke of reparation, uncle.” 

" And reparation may come through your acceptance 
of the proposal. I have Nathan’s welfare in view as well 

as yours in suggest 
ing that you should 
join Mr. Chirgwin.” 

" I am ready tc 
accept it now, uncle 
if that is the case,' 
said Hubert, coming 
to a sudden decision 
and adding, as ar 
afterthought, " sub¬ 
ject, of course, to the 
consent of Chirgwin. 

" Are you ? ’’ re¬ 
sponded his uncle 
joyously. " Then we 
may almost consider 
it settled.” 

" Altogether set 
tied, Mr. ’ Owen.’ 
put in Captain Hol¬ 
combe, " if it rests with Peter to settle it.” 

" Then, as you travel down to-night, captain," saic 
Mr Owen, “ you will be able to fill in for Bert the detail! 
of the story, the parts {hat, for lack of time, I have beer 
obliged to omit. If the two or three hours between here 
and Bristol are not enough, well, you will have two or three 
months during the coming voyage/, and they will be more 
than enough—ample, Bert, for you to learn all that the 
captain knows until Nathan attains his nineteenth year.” 

Three days later an interested group was gathered is 
front of the Holcombe residence, with their eyes uplifted 
searching the north-eastern sky. The captain was there 
The " Lyonesse ’’ had not yet left Plymouth, but she wa* 
due to leave the following day. A telescope, mounted on a 
swivelled tripod, stood upon a table, and Mrs. Holcombe 
was seated at the table and using the instrument tremu 
lously and eagerly under her husband’s instruction and 
guidance. Kate stood behind them. Dick and Nathan 
shared a binocular between them, taking turns with it 
each slowly counting thirty while the other used it, and 
then shouting, “ Time ! " 

The binoculars were promptly handed over. One took 
no advantage of the other. They played fair even to the 
fraction of a second. The surgeon from Looe and the 
inspector of police had strolled into the garden and 
joined the group ; and a few people, who happened to be 
passing down the road, halted at the comer and watched 
also, discussing the event which they shrewdly guessed 
at—for rumour had been busy in Looe and all over the 
countryside, that the " big shed," as the people called the 
hangar, was to be occupied soon by a strange machine. 

It was a still day. Light white clouds fretted out across 
the blue like a net-work curtain—an ideal day for flight 
and occurring but seldom at that time of the year. The 
captain, weather-wise, saw signs in it of a rapidly approach 
ing change. 

" There he is 1 ” shouted Nathan. 

" Where ? " asked the captain ; and Nathan pointed 
slantwise with his finger at the sky while keeping the 
binoculars still in position. The captain adjusted the 
telescope. 
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< " Twenty-eight—twenty-nine—thirty,” slowly counted 

1 Dick, suppressing his excitement with a great effort; 
then, his excitement fairly mastering him, he yelled, 
” Time I " 

" It’s your turn,” responded Nathan, instantly re- 
l linquishing the glasses. " Do you see him ? There— 
weaving in and out of the clouds. Why, I can hear him— 
hurrah 1 ” and Nathan threw his cap into the air. 
i "I can hear him, too,” said Mrs. Holcombe, "but I 
cannot see him. How is it ? He must be moving quickly," 
and she appealed to her husband. “ Edward—help me I ” 

" I’ve got him,” shouted Dick triumphantly. 

Nathan had forgotten to count. He could see him now 
without the aid of the binoculars. So could Captain 
Holcombe. The droning of the engines was becoming 
increasingly audible. The telescope was swung a trifle 
higher and Mrs. Holcombe saw as well as heard, following 
the flight of the aeroplane by the movement of the swivel. 

The people at the corner of the road broke into a babble 
of sound and then commenced cheering. Dick, realising 
that Nathan was not counting, and that more than half 
a minute 
had slipped 
by. offered 
him the 
glasses. 


One movement sufficed to pull off his cap and goggles 
Dick and Nathan climbed into the chassis and helped him 
to unbuckle the straps which had secured him to his seat; 
they then rendered the same service to the mechanic; 
and, as they stepped out, Captain Holcombe came up, and 
his wife, and the surgeon, and the inspector of police. The 
people at the corner of the road, now increased to a little 
crowd, craning their necks over the dividing hedgerow, 
gave them a rousing ovation. 

" We’ve had a glorious time,” said Uncle Peter, as he 
beamed upon them all. 

“ How did the engines work, uncle ? ” asked Dick. 

" Splendidly, my boy—we have not had the least trouble 
with them." 

" And the balancing device ? ’’ queried Nathan. 

" If I may speak of the air as a sea, and in one sense it 
is—a sea less dense than the one beneath it—the device 
kept our vessel on an even keel. We encountered no bad 
weather and we attempted no risky tricks. Like a hiving 
bee, we came on perfectly straight through the wonderfully 
still air. So this flight. Nat, is no adequate test of it.” 


" Keep them,” said Nathan, " or-” 

" Or ? ” questioned Dick. 

'* Let the doctor have them, or the 
inspector, or Kate. We might have 
given them the chance before. It’s 
rather selfish of us, Dick.” 

"Forgetful, Nat—not selfish,” corrected Dick; "but, 
you see-” 

" Yes 1 I see," said Nathan, cutting the explanation 
short. 

The binoculars fell to Kate ; for the surgeon and the 
inspector both declined them, preferring their unaided 
sight; and Kate, fumbling with the focus, speedily placed 
them on the table. 

"I can make no sense of ’em,” said she. "They turn 
the sunshine into mist." 

The aeroplane was now droning loudly and curving 
/ in its first spiral for the long descent. It was more like an 
enormous' winged insect than a bird, and the simulation 
was the more perfect because of the droning. Presently, 
however, the droning ceased, and it curved silently, draw¬ 
ing nearer and nearer, enlarging with its approach, until 
its shape was clearly visible, and the two dots within it 
were revealed—one Uncle Peter, the other a mechanic 
from the works. 

Dick and Nathan, • spotting the place where it would 
probably alight, ran, and were the first to welcome the 
flyers as Uncle Peter brought the "Daracena” gently to 
i the ground. 


"The cloth fell away and the bright gold of the 
shield wn revealed.” (See page 543.) 

" And you’re not in the hive yet,” remarked Mrs. Hol¬ 
combe. 

“ No J Only on the landing-board, Mary ; and we’re 
hungry, both of us ; but we’ll see the machine in the hangar 
first—after that we’ll have a wash, then the tuck in. 
There’s honey in the hive, of course ? ’’ 

" Plenty of it," responded his sister. " Bring the 
mechanic in with you." 

The wintry weather of the next three months afforded 
few opportunities for flight. The neighbourhood of Looe, 
with its deep valleys, and gusty winds, and cross atmos¬ 
pheric currents, was by no means an ideal place for 
flying. It was a favourable place for the testing of the 
balancing device ; for, if the machine could maintain its 
equilibrium there, no fear need be entertained of its capa¬ 
bilities elsewhere. 

They ventured out on six occasions, Dick and Nathan 
sharing the flights equally. Uncle Peter was always in 
charge of the control?. He had won his flying certificate 
and his sister could trust him. Twice, when the weather 
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was calm, the lads wanted to try the machine alone; but 
she would not consent. With Uncle Peter each of them 
mounted and flew far afield, or over the sea, and enjoyed 
it, gloried in it, and gathered confidence against the time 
when, inured to it, and with nerves tense and steady, they 
would each be allowed to act as pilot for Uncle Peter, 
instead of Uncle Peter acting as pilot for them. 

They became familiar with the machine. Every part 
of it they examined minutely. The uses of all its details, 
down to the very smallest, were known to them. Uncle 
Peter set them to work out problems, not of construction, 
but of flight—what they would do in certain unexpected 
eventualities when hesitancy would be fatal to them. They 
must learn to act on the instant. The ideal was to act as 
a bird would, or an insect, instinctively; if that were 
impossible, they must come as near to it as reason would 
permit. -» 

Early in December, almost immediately after the de¬ 
parture of the " Lyonesse,” Uncle Peter, at the invitation 
of Mr. Owen, ran up to London. Mr. Owen placed the 
partnership proposal before him. To say that Uncle 
Peter was surprised at it is to put it very mildly. He was 
not averse to it. He was grateful to the banker for his 
offer to back them financially. He was sure he could 
work agreeably with Hubert Reece. He jumped at the 
idea that, before they entered into the actual partnership 
—the choice of a suitable locality for the works and the 
laying down of the necessary plant for the manufacture 
of the machines, matters requiring forethought and 
prolonged and judicious consideration—Hubert should 
join him in the ownership and manipulation of the 
" Daracena.” 

“I desire nothing better," said he; "and, as to the 
other, and larger, proposal, I will write you.” 

The letter arrived, fulfilling Mr. Owen’s ardent hope; 
and, at the beginning of February, Uncle Peter was sum¬ 
moned to London again. 

" I have heard from Hubert,” said the banker. “ My 
letter caught him at Colombo. He expects to be home 
by the end of the month. He is delighted to find that 
you are willing for him to join you. It means much to 
him, Mr. Chirgwin, more than I can tell you,” and his voice 
trembled, " and it means much to me." 

" To Nathan, too," added Peter, " and to us all.” 


“ Yes ! To all of us. You have heard from Captaia 
Holcombe ? " 

" Some days ago. He confirms your information, Mr 
Owen. The ' Lyonesse ’ will arrive in all probability ebon' 
the twenty-fifth. She is coming from Melbourne, and wii. 
discharge her cargo here. He will relinquish her on her 
arrival—that is the arrangement with the firm." 

‘’So I understand. Nathan’s birthday falls on the 
fourth of April.” 

" The Jewish New Year’s Day." 

" Yes 1 Not the civil year—that commences in Sep 
tember—the sacred year which begins with the first atv 
moon following the vernal equinox." 

" Does Mateo know that Nathan’s birthday is on the first 
day of the sacred New Year ? " 

“ I think so. I am almost sure so. He would not be 
likely to make a mistake between the civil and the sacred 
year. Through his long service with Simeon ben Ezra 
he is quite familiar with all the times and seasons observed 
by the Jewish people. I wish I could think that he had 
made a mistake. But I fear not. We must reckon with 
Mateo until Nathan is in possession absolutely of what 
his grandfather planned for him to have—which belonp 
to him by right as the sole surviving member of the family 
of the Daracenas.” 

" So there can be no question about the postponement 
of the larger scheme of partnership until Nathan’s affain 
are brought to what we all hope will be a successful issue ? 

>' None whatever. But I am pleased, nevertheless, that 
we can look forward to the larger scheme. In the mean 
while, Nathan’s welfare, and, to that end, the prevention 
of Mateo’s interference with, or forestallment of, Nathan's 
possession of the shield—not of a section of it only, but 
of the shield in its completeness—must be our chief con¬ 
cern.” 

" The boss of the shield-" began Uncle Peter. 

" Ah! That is what Mateo wants," Mr. Owen inter¬ 
posed. "Do not ask me what I cannot divulge. Wait! 
You shall be here on the fourth of April, and the captain, 
and your nephew, and my nephew—you, particularly, 
Mr. Chirgwin, for I may have to depend on you in a matter 
of crucial importance." 

" I am ready, Mr. Owen,” responded Peter. “ to serve 
both you and Nathan to the utmost of my ability." 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

NATHAN'S NINETEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


r as the twenty-seventh be¬ 
fore the " Lyonesse ” en¬ 
tered the Thames. She had 
encountered heavy weather 
in the Mediterranean and 
had been still further de¬ 
layed by a north-westerly 
gale in the Bay of Biscay. 

Letters for the crew were 
brought aboard, and, among 
others, one for Captain Hol¬ 
combe bearing the Suez 
postmark and an Egyptian 
stamp. When he had time to open it he found that 
Captain Elyot had written him. The letter was dated 
January 6, and ran as follows : 

Dear Captain Holcombe,—I have kept your request 
in mind. We have just come through the Canal. We 
were held up for two or three hours off ismalia ; and, while 
there, the little Egyptian mail-boat passed us. You know 
the boat. I was on the bridge at the time glasses in hand ; 
and, having nothing better to do. watched her as she curved 
for the landing-stage. Leaning over the stern stanchions, 
and chatting with a villainous looking Arab, was our 
quondam steward, Mafra. I was not mistaken. He 
raised his eyes and saw the " Pelican," and pointed her out 
to the Arab. They both smiled. I don’t think he saw 


me ; I was standing well back abaft the wheel. Thf 
landed at Ismalia. I could not cable you, for I did no: 
know where you were. I am writing you instead. We 
moved on almost at once. I ran ashore at Suez, gave a 
description of him to the chief of police, told him he wai 
wanted by the British authorities, assured him that th* 
baksheesh would be liberal if he could capture him—art 
there I had to leave it. Whether he will act or no I cannot 
say. So long. My respects to Stewart and Reece, and to 
yourself all good wishes, from 

Yours sincerely 

Robert Elyot 

He read it through a second time, carefully folded it 
and placed it in his pocket. He doubted very mud 
whether the chief of police would take action. The Aral 
was probably the same who had accompanied Mateo and 
Reece to Jerusalem. They would not remain in Ismalia 
It was more than likely that they had both gone forwai 
to Cairo. There were many places in Cairo where a mas 
of Mateo’s astuteness and an Arab could hide. They 
could easily baffle such dilatory pursuit as the Egyptiar 
police were accustomed to, if, indeed, the police took the 
trouble to try and capture them at all. 

He did not mention the letter to Reece. There seemed 
to be no immediate need for it. Reece was busy with h:t 
final duties. He was busy also—too busy to give the 
letter the complete consideration which was due to it 
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The " Lyonesse " was in the river. She must be taken 
into dock, the papers handed over, the men paid off. 
Many other matters demanded his attention. His own 
discharge was imminent; and his private belongings 
must be gathered together, packed in his sea-chest, and 
sent home. For the time the letter was forgotten. Reece 
had parted with Stewart and preceded him westward, 
calling first upon his uncle in St. Mary Axe. When the 
captain had finished with the firm, and the ship was under 
the control of his successor, he also dropped in upon the 
banker, and then hastened westward to his own home. 

A week of beautiful weather, sandwiched between storms, ' 
came in the middle of March ; and Reece was invited 
down to inspect the " Daracena," of which he was now part 
owner, and to confer with Chirgwin on the subject of the 
larger partnership. 

Nathan was not aware that Reece was the objectionable 
Englishman who, in his drunkenness, had been persuaded 
by Mateo to join him and the Arab in the tracking of his 
grandfather and himself from Port Said to Jerusalem. 
All he knew was that Reece was the retired second engineer 
of the ” Lyonesse,’’ the banker’s 


he felt for him, enkindled by his uncle, kept alive by 
his prolonged. conversations with Captain Holcombe 
during the last voyage, and quickened now into active 
exercise, " Nat, I have a humiliating confession to 
make.” ' 

“ What about, Mr. Reece ? ’’ queried Nathan, in blank 
astonishment. 

“ And I wish, at the same time, to ask your forgiveness,” 
he proceeded. 

“ But, Mr. Reece, you must be mistaken," protested 
Nathan. " I have nothing to forgive." 

“ Don’t you remember me ? ” asked Reece 

" I have an impression,” answered Nathan, “ that I 
have seen you before.” 

" You have—on the passage to Jaffa, and-" but 

Reece got no farther. 

" Oh I ” cried Nathan, staggering almost at the sudden 
recollection, as if Reece had dealt him a blow between the 
eyes. 

There was a long silence. • 

" Can you forgive me ? ’’ pleaded Reece. 

" You were with Mateo," said 


nephew, the present partner in 
the ” Daracena," and the pro¬ 
jected partner in the manufacture 
of aeroplanes of a similar type. 
If the change in his appearance 
were not complete enough, and 
Nathan’s memory were not suf¬ 
ficiently vivid when he beheld 
him to recall him, the time might 
come when he would have to be 
told. 

The captain and his wife and 
Uncle Peter anticipated Reece’s 
arrival with some trepidation. 
They wondered what effect it 
would have upon Nathan; for 
they remembered painfully that, 
when Nathan had told his story, 
he had declared himself to be 
more afraid of the Englishman 
than of the other two, and that 
he had specially mentioned his 
bloodshot eyes. 

Dick was in the same position 
as Nathan. He had never set 
eyes on Reece. It did not occur 
to him—it could not in the ab- 


Wben |J)ou were Brave. 

IftOU—you sang, the other day, 

££ When the eon had gone away 1 
Skies were overcast and grey I 

Ton—you smiled, the other night. 

When the stars went out of sight. 

And the world was shadowlight I 

And a comrade, weak and frail. 

Through the storm ot wind and hall. 
Found your spirit didn’t fail 1 

Watched you trudge the road along I 
Harked yonr smile and heard your song, 
8aw your pluck I It made him strong. 

Hade him strong 1 For he—he fell 
Underneath your valianoe-spell— 
knd A/s life grew brave as well I 

LILLIAN QAKD. 


Nathan. 

" I was, and with the Arab," 
confessed Reece ;. " and I am 
ashamed of it now, and have 
been for nearly three years. 1 
need not go into explanations. 
But, dissipated as I then was, I 
would not have injured you, nor 
would I have injured your grand¬ 
father. Mateo's villainous designs 
were unknown to me. I would like 
us to be friends, Nat, and I would 
like to repair that error of the 
past if—if—you will let me.” 

You have altered very much," 
said Nathan. 

" I hope I have," he responded, 
waiting. 

” You have most certainly," 
Nathan went on. “ I am not 
afraid of you now. I was then 
—very much afraid,” and he 
put out his hand in token of 
goodwill. 

Reece gripped it and said, “ We 
are to be friends ? ” 

" True friends ” 


sence of information—to associate Reece with Mateo and 
the Arab. His father and mother and his uncle thought 
it prudent not to enlighten the lads, but to await 
developments. 

Reece cut the knot. He took a manly and straight¬ 
forward course. It was risky, but he felt that he had to 
take the risk, for his own ease, and to place himself in an 
open and correct relationship with Nathan and the rest. 

Sensitive to the slightest shades of expression, Reece 
noticed that Nathan gazed at him curiously and that 
Mrs. Holpombe was anxious. The captain and Chirgwin 
watched the introduction with faintly-disguised suspense. 
Dick was the only one whose face was unperturbed. 

Memory stirred within Nathan's mind, but not sufficiently 
to place Reece. He thought he had seen him before— 
when and Where he could not determine. And, after the 
first attempt, he did not try to determine. He accepted 
him frankly as a friend of the family. Mrs. Holcombe 
was relieved. The captain and Chirgwin were not dis¬ 
pleased that he had failed to recognise him. Reece had 
changed more than they knew. He was not like the 
same man. 

But this did not satisfy Reece. As soon as an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself, on the very evening of his arrival, 
he took Nathan aside. 

"Nat,” said he, dropping into the familiar diminutive 
which Dick generally employed, and speaking gravely, 
penitently, and with more than a touch of the affection 


* And that means forgiveness ? " 

" If there is anything to forgive.” 

" Thank God I ” ejaculated Reece. “ The way is now 
clear for me.” 

. When they rejoined the others, Reece’s face was shining 
and Nathan's wore a subdued gladness. Mrs. Holcombe 
guessed what had happened. The captain and Uncle 
Peter saw that Reece had made a clean breast of it. Dick 
wondered mildly. Nothing was said. Not until long 
afterwards, when all his affairs were settled, did Nathan 
breathe a word to Dick about this strange interview 

On four days that week flights were undertaken in the 
" Daracena.” Reece speedily proved himself an adept 
in the management of it. Its mechanism was soon at 
his fingers' ends. He appreciated the utility of Peter's 
invention. The lads were drawn towards him and admired 
his knowledge and nerve and skill. When the week 
was over, and he had to return, they parted with him 
reluctantly. 

“ We shall soon meet again," said he. 

“ When ? ’’ asked the lads in one breath. 

” On the fourth of April," said he, " Nathan’s birthday." 

" I have a letter to show you, Reece,” remarked Captain 
Holcombe just before he left, when he and Peter and Reece 
were alone. “ I had almost forgotten it. I turned it 
out of my pocket to-day. It was brought aboard the 
' Lyonesse ’ with a batch of other letters when we arrived 
in the Thames." 
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Reece read the letter twice and, as he handed it back, 
reflectively, he said, “ I wish I had seen it.before.” 

” Why ? " asked Captain Holcombe. . 

“ I could have gone out and caught them,” said he. 

" It may be better as it is,” ventured Captain Holcombe. 

" Perhaps,” returned Reece dubiously; "but I know 
their haunts, and I could have caught them. The Arab 
matters little; he could do' nothing, or next to nothing, 
apart from Mateo’s direction; but we should have felt 
ail the safer if Mateo had been secured and lodged in a 

British prison. However-" and he shrugged his 

shoulders. 

" Yes ! ’’ said Uncle Peter, interpreting the movement 
and the unspoken words, ” we must wait.” 

“ And watch,” added Reece. “ My uncle is correct. 

I fear we shall have to reckon with Mateo until the very 
finish.” 

The banker sent a reminder to Captain Holcombe the 
week before Nathan’s birthday and advised them to come 
to London on the third of April. He wished the, captain 
to bring with him the signed receipt for the parcel he had 
deposited in the bank, and said he would expect them in 
St. Mary Axe at ten-thirty exactly on the morning of the 
fourth—all of them, the captain himself, and Mr. Chirgwin, 
and Nathan, and Dick, and Mrs. Holcombe, if she cared 
to come. 

“ Cared I " said Mrs. Holcombe, when her husband 
read the letter. " I ought to be there—don’t you think 
so, Edward ? ” 

" Not one of us has a better right than you, Mary.” 

" I am glad you think so. Nathan is very dear t6 me; 
and I am deeply interested in all that concerns him. I 
did not want to intrude, Edward ; but, to tell you the truth, 

I meant going, even if Mr. Owen had turned me out.’’ 

" He would never have done that." 

” No 1 I don’t think he would. I am sure now that 
he wouldn’t; and it’s very kind of him to include me. 
But he ought to have known that I cared." 

“ He did know, Mary. It was to give you the option. 
He’ll be as delighted to see you as he will be to see any 
one of us. He knows your affection for Nathan, and he 
appreciates to the full all that you have done for him since 
he became an inmate of our home." 

” And a second son, Edward.” 

" Yes I A second son.” 

The captain v/qs right. The banker beamed upon 
Mrs. Holcombe, welcomed her first of all, and expressed 
his satisfaction that she had been able to come. It still 
wanted two minutes to ten-thirty and, as the clock chimed 
the half-hour, Reece walked in. He was followed almost 
immediately by two strangers, both venerable, both un¬ 
mistakably Jewish, and so strikingly alike that they 
might have been twins. Their beards were long and 
full and very white. Their sallow skins were seamed, 
with wrinkles innumerable. They were dressed differently. 
One wore an old-fashioned gaberdine and looked as if 
he had stepped out of the Middle Ages—the other wore 
an ordinary frock coat of rusty black. Their mild eyes 
fell upon the assembled company as if they were in search 
of someone. Reece, at a nod from his uncle, placed chairs 
for them. Soon they were all seated. 

" These two gentlemen,” began the banker, “ shared, 
with my old friend, Simeon ben Ezra, the shield of their 
people—all but the centre, which is now, and has been 
for many long centuries, under the guardianship of 
another. 

" I took the precaution to arrange for their attendance 
here to-day, otherwise Nathan would have had to seek 
them out, Reuel ben Zadok in Lisbon,” and he indicated 
the stranger in the frock coat, and, inclining his head 
toward the other, " Gedaliah ben Azriel in Moscow. It 
seemed to me less dangerous, old as they are, for them 
to come here and meet with Nathan together, and con¬ 
summate their part of the trust, than for Nathan to go 
to them separately. Nathan would have had to take 
with him the necessary proofs to convince them of his 
identity and to receive from each of them what each 


possesses to complete the shield—all, as I have said, 
except the centre; for the centre is in the possession d 
another, where we cannot say, until we have adjusted 
and read what is behind the three. i, 

" Nathan's double journey, to Lisbon, then to Uomd 
would have taken up two or three months maybe. Btf 
safety is more important than time—safety against » 
subtle foe who, on this double journey, might have con 
trived to rob him of his rightful inheritance. I sped 
of Mateo. Both these gentlemen have had dealings witt 
Mateo. So I proposed, by special messengers, that GedaUik 
ben Azriel and Reuel ben Zadok should travel to Land* 
and stay with me as my guests ; and I have had tbs 
pleasure of entertaining them at Highgate for seven) 
weeks now in preparation for the transactions and Hf 
closures of to-day. 

" Apart from these transactions and disclosures, tbn 
are very desirous to meet with, and greet, the graadta 
of Simeon ben Ezra. We are strangers to them and tins 
are strangers to us, drawn into accidental—or, shall l ag. 
providential ?—relationship with each other through *! 
common interest in Nathan. He, however, is not a straqMt 
to them, but one of their own race. They have seen tjm 
before, once, and once only, as he lay asleep in the aMp 
room of a house excavated in the rocky defile east of M om 
Hor. He did not see them. They are the two who OP 
Simeon ben Ezra in the Khazneh at Petra." « j I 

Nathan, who had been listening eagerly, started wife 
he heard this, stood up, crossed to where the two venenifil 
Jews were seated, and, after ardently gazing into tb£f 
faces, stooped and reverently kissed the attenuated' htad 
first of one, then of the other. Each one in turn drew flic 
lad nearer and kissed him on the brow. 

Mrs. Holcombe’s eyes were bedewed with tears Diflt, 
to get rid of a sudden lump in his throat, coughed 
The men were moved. 

“ You are Nathan ben Eleazer," said Gedaliah.%01 
Moscow. 

, “ Eleazer was my father’s name," confessed Na than. ■ 

“ And as the records will prove," added Reuel of Liston, 

" a descendant of Hasmon of the sons of Jehoiarib, througk 
Mattathias, and Simon, and John. But we must see Sc 
records. We understand that your grandfather, <a *nff“ 
ben Ezra, of the Sephardim, whose memory is hhanpd 
committed these records to the man who befriended toe 
and who consented to become your guardian ; and ihil 
he deposited the records, with a third of the shield, ton. 
in the bank, in the care of Mr. Owen.” 

" That is so,” assented Captain Holcombe. 

“ We are prepared, Gedaliah ben Azriel, and I, Rend 
ben Zadok, of the Ashkenazim,, Levites both of us, tot 
not descendants of Hasmon of the sons of Jehoiarib, tB, 
relinquish each his own portion of the shield, if the recaidf 
are produced and the family line is established, that, t) 
the adjustment of the three, we may discover the seen! 
of the centre, and aid in the restoration of the shieU 
complete, to the only living representative who can righth 
claim it." 

" You have brought the receipt with you for the deposit 
of the parcel, Captain Holcombe ? ’’ said the banker. 

" Here it is,” replied the captain, producing it and 
passing it across the table. 

The banker glanced at it, rang the bell, and gave in¬ 
structions to the cashier to fetch the package from th« 
strong-room. 

They waited in silence. Their minds were strained 
anticipative. To have spoken of other matters would 
have been irrelevant. The air about them seemed to 
be charged, as if electrically, with their own subdued 
excitement. 

Presently the cashier returned, placed the package upon 
the table, and retired quietly without even raising h:« 
eyes. 

The package was exactly as Captain Holcombe had 
left it, securely sewed up in a piece of stout sailcloth, the 
cords intact, the seals unbroken/ the label bearing hu 
name still tied on. Mr. Owen pushed it towards«him 
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“ Suddenly I gripped him, and the other struck at me with a knife.” (See page 546.) 


Reece caught his breath. 
Nathan smiled. The Jews 
viewed it gravely. All eyes 
were upon it except Captain 
Holcombe’s. He had placed 
his hand again within the bag. 
Searching among the lambskin, 
he discovered what he wanted 
and dropped it upon the table 
—a lump of lead flattened out 
into a jagged sphere. 

It arrested the attention of 
all. 

" What is it ? " asked the 
banker. 

" The bullet that might have 
ended the life of Simeon ben 
Ezra,” replied the captain. 
" but for this,” and he put the 
tip of his finger upon the dent 
in the shield. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PARCHMENTS AND THB 
SHIELD. 

T HE sight of the flat¬ 
tened bullet impressed 
them more than the 
sight of the shield 
It brought home to them vividly 
the peril through which Simeon 
ben Ezra had passed, and the 
peril, also, to which Nathan 
would probably be exposed in 
the attempt to secure the centre 
of the shield ; for the man who 
had fired the bullet was still 
alive, still alert, as determined 
as ever to forestall Nathan 
and to defeat his grandfather’s 
purpose. The leaden disc, with 
its jagged edges, lay beside the 
shield, a reminder of Mateo’s 
relentless pursuit and un¬ 
scrupulous measures—cruel and 
deadly. Prompted by avarice, 
impelled by revenge, he meant 
to have the treasure—meant 
still to have it. Nathan needed 
all his friends. 

" I have reason to believe,” 
said Captain Holcombe, answer¬ 
ing the question in the minds 
of most of them, “ that Mateo 
is, or was until quite recently, 
in-’’ 


" It is your privilege to open it, captain.” 

They all watched him. He cut away the label. He 
>eeled off the seals. He ripped up the stitches. With 
lis strong fingers patiently he untied the knots and 
dared the cords beside him. The canvas was turned 
jack and he drew forth the cylinder, covered and sealed, 
hen the bag containing the third of the shield. 

Inserting his hand in the bag, he brought the section of 
he shield out, covered with the camel cloth, just as he 
lad received it from Simeon ben Ezra. The cloth fell 
iway and the bright gold of the shield, edged with its 
lelicate Tyrian chasing, was revealed to the intently 
vatching eyes. The rubies, in triple curved lines, and 
he shorter straight line of sapphires within, caught and 
lashed back the sunlight. 

" Gemini ! ” exclaimed Dick, forgetting himself. 


And there the banker stopped him. 

"We can discuss his whereabouts later. Thank you, 
captain 1 Excuse my interruption. Our next business is 
with the parchments. We must proceed in orderly fashion 
and meet the demands of the two gentlemen present 
who alone can help us to complete the shield. They are 

convinced already, I feel sure-” and he paused to 

glance at them; the Jews inclined their heads toward 
him, and so signified assent to his unfinished statement, 
" that Nathan is the last of the Daracenas. But it is due 
to them, by personal examination, to assure themselves, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, of the validity of the parch¬ 
ments, to verify Nathan’s direct line of descent from the 
illustrious family referred to, and to peruse the instructions 
left for Nathan’s guidance by his grandfather, Simeon ben 
Ezra.” 
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i " Then,” said Gedaliah, speaking for both, “ we will 
| immediately hand over the remaining portions of the shield 
(which are now in our possession.” 

The seals of the cylinder were broken by Captain Hol¬ 
combe, the wrappings taken off, and the parchments 
passed on to them in their entirety. They ran through 
them and set aside those they deemed to be of secondary 
importance. One was older than the rest—yellower, more 
faded. Selecting this, they began to pore over it, tracing 
the crabbed Hebrew script from right to left, and discussing 
in whispers a doubtful stroke here and there, or a lacuna 
that needed bridging by a fortunate guess. The ink was 
fresher as they proceeded, the strokes clearer, and there 
were no gaps at all. 

Reuel's prominent nose was straddled by a pair of round 
lenses fitted into thick tortoiseshell frames. Gedaliah 
I held before him a large magnifying glass. Both were 
absorbed in their task. No one disturbed them. The 
company sat quiet, Ustening, watching, waiting. The 
whispers, and the crinkling of the parchment, fell across 
ithe silence almost uncannily. Dick followed their fingers 
jdown the long roll. The tension of his nerves slackened 
with the progress. When they had reached the last line 
he sighed involuntarily and it seemed as if the sigh brought 
i relief to the whole company. They turned to him and 
| smiled. 

” We are satisfied,” said Reuel, removing his spectacles. 

“ Perfectly,” added Gedaliah, lowering his magnifying 
glass. 

” May I examine it ? ” asked Uncle Peter quietly. 

The two Jews turned their mild eyes upon him in wonder. 
They passed the parchment. It was now their turn to 
watch. They were both taller men than Uncle Peter, and 
very much older ; but his fair, flowing beard made him 
liker them in appearance than any other man of the 
company. In his broad forehead and calm eyes they 
read the signs of a scholar. He did not spend the time 
over it that they had spent. It was not necessary for him 
to examine it so minutely. He passed lightly over the 
archaic forms of the Hebrew script with which the document 
began and devoted his attention to the comparatively 
I recent and more familiar, writing. 

” If this be genuine," said Uncle Peter, placing his hand 
upon the parchment, ” it traces Nathan's connection, in 
the direct family line, to a most ancient and a very noble 
ancestry.” 

” It is genuine,” asserted Gedaliah. The level quietness 
of his tone carried with it its own conviction. 

Reuel simply nodded. 

" And the other documents ? ” suggested Mr. Owen. 

“ They are not essential," answered Reuel. 

" but of value ? " queried Mr. Owen. 

“ Of great value to Nathan,” replied Reuel. 

" Then Nathan must have them,” pursued Mr. Owen, 
" and read them at his leisure. We may now fit together 
the three sections of the shield.” 

Already from across their breasts the Jews were drawing 
out bags shaped like the one on the table and made of 
similar, material—lambskin. These, with their contents, 
were suspended round, their necks by loops of soft leather. 
They slipped the loops over their heads. The sections 
of the shield were brought forth, the dark, tough hide of 
the under sides bare, the gleaming golden upper sides 
covered with camel cloth exactly like Simeon ben Ezra’s. 
With nervous trembling fingers, the old men plucked 
the camel cloth away. Instantly, they could all see 
that the three would fit perfectly, that they were the 
complements of each other. It required but a moment 
for the banker to receive them and to place them in 
position. 

The shield—all except the centre—was there before 
their eyes. Around the circumference was the Tyrian 
chasing—a border of lilies and pomegranates, in regular 
succession, interwoven with their appropriate tendrils and 
leaves. The device was revealed. The three concentric 
rings of blood-red rubies enclosed the two inverted triangles 
of cerulean blue. The stones were all precious. They 


glittered in the sunlight. The yellow gold of the rounded 
shield flashed like a polished mirror. The lines of fracture 
were visible; and beneath the lines.of fracture the tough, 
black hide was cut exactly to correspond. A heavy blow 
had shattered the gold plating, or two strong arms pulling 
against the knee had broken it.. A circular aperture in 
the centre yet remained to be filled in; but, in this con¬ 
dition, ’ incomplete, its remarkable beauty elicited the 
simultaneous admiration of the whole company. 

" This is not the side that will guide us,” Gedaliah 
remarked quietly. " The secret of the centre is ,on the 
other side.” 

The banker reversed it carefully and propped up the 
three sections with books, lest they should fall apart. This 
gave it the appearance of a large shallow bowl. Reuel put 
on his spectacles again. Gedaliah focussed his magnifier 
on the sides of the bowl nearest the vacant centre. A 
design, in a dull red pigment, now very faint, in parts, 
indeed, quite faded away, intercrossed the. cut lines of 
■ the dark hide. There was no lettering. It appeared 
impossible to interpret the meaning of it. 

The two Jews gazed at it long and fixedly. It baffled 
them. The others, looking on expectant, saw the ex¬ 
pression of disappointment gradually deepen upon their 
faces. 

" Allow me ! " said Uncle Peter, holding out his hand 
for Gedaliah's magnifier. The old man relinquished it; 
and both the Jews, and all the others, watched him. 

He traced the faintly visible lines of the design, moving 
the glass over them, and then focussed it on the completely 
faded parts in what proved to be a futile effort to recover 

them. 

" I can make a guess at the design," said he, as he 
handed back the glass to Gedaliah. “ I should say," he 
continued, for they were silent, waiting for his guess, " t^iat 
these faint lines represent a rock-cut tomb.” 

" Yes 1 " returned Reuel. ” But what of the entrance ? " 

" Ah ! There is no clue to that," replied Uncle Peter. 

" There should be,” responded Reuel. " We know it 
is a rock-cut tomb. We know that it lies concealed within 
what is now called the Khazneh at Petra." 

*■ The Khazneh at Petra 1 ” mused Uncle Peter audibly. 
•* Concealed within the Khazneh at Petra 1 ” 

But, disregarding the audible musing, Reuel went on : 
" The secret of the centre depends upon the discovery 
of the entrance. Our visit here will be in vain ; my co¬ 
guardian, Gedaliah ben Azriel, and I, Reuel ben Zadok, 
will have given up our sections of the shield for nothing ; 
the cherished purpose of our friend of blessed memory, 
Simeon ben Ezra, cannot be carried out to its successful 
issue ; Nathan ben Eleazer, his grandson and the last 
of the Daracenas, will be deprived of the centre of the 
shield—the centre," he reiterated emphatically, " needed 
for its completeness, and far more precious than all the 
rest, unless we can discover how to open the tomb; and 
the clue to it is there, in those dull red lines, if only they 
were sufficiently clear." 

" How concealed ? ” asked Uncle Peter, still musing 
audibly. " And where ? " he persisted. He had only half 
heard the almost despairing words of Reuel. 

“ Do you know the Khazneh at Petra ? ” asked Reuel, 
whose hope began to. revive. 

" The plan of it I know familiarly,” answered Uncle 
Peter. 

" There are two chambers," continued Reuel, " opening 
north and south out of the vestibule before you enter the 
large hall. Three steps lead up to the north chamber, 

then, after a short landing, other three—six in all. At the 
far end of the chamber, on the eastern side, excavated 
in the rock, there are two loculi, now empty, but once 
occupied by the bodies of two mighty men. They were 
the silent guardians of a mightier still, who sleeps, undis¬ 
turbed, somewhere within. He guards the centre of the 
shield. This design represents the northern chamber, 
with its six steps and its two loculi." 

" Yes ? ” said Uncle Peter eagerly. 

" And somewhere within, as I have said," Reuel pro- 
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ceeded after a long pause, " beyond the loculi, or beneath 
the loculi, is another chamber. There, in a granite sarco¬ 
phagus, sleeps the most mighty, with the centre of the 
shield reposing on his royal breast.” 

“ Beyond the loculi, or beneath the loculi ? ” repeated 
Uncle Peter questioningly. 

" In the rock,” Reuel went on ; “ but how to open the 
rock the design should tell.” 

Gedaliah, who had given a nodding assent to all this, 
again, at Uncle Peter's request, handed him the magnifying 
glass. But, try as he would, at whatever focus or angle, 
the scrutiny yielded nothing. 

“ I have one proposal to make,” said Uncle Peter, baffled, 
and passing the glass back—“ a risky one, that I dare not 
carry out without Nathan’s consent and the consent of 
our two friends.” 

" Mine is given already,” responded Nathan. He had 
absolute confidence in him. 

“ Will you state it, Mr. Peter ? ” Said Gedaliah. 

" I think—I am not certain—but I think I could bring 
out these dull red lines,” returned Uncle Peter slowly, ” by 
the application of an acid. On the other hand, the acid 
might obliterate them. It could not damage the shield. 
It would not damage the hide, except, perhaps, change 
its colour a little, and only where the acid touched it. Is 
it worth the risk ? ” 

There was a dead silence. 

Then, like a pistol shot, so loudly and suddenly as quite 
to startle them all, Dick shouted ” Yes 1 Cannot you see, 
uncle, and you, Nathan, and all of you ? We could copy 
the design. Then we should have it; and if it were 
obliterated by the acid we should be no worse off.” 

“ True ! ” exclaimed Uncle Peter. 

The two Jews agreed. 

" Then you and Nathan,” said Uncle Peter, addressing 
Dick, “ can copy the design, under the supervision of the 
rest, while I slip out for the acid. I can get it at a chemist’s 
close by.” 

The copy was completed. Uncle Peter returned and 
applied the acid softly with a mop of cotton wadding tied 
to the end of a short stick. The dark hide, brown almost 
to blackness, began to turn yellow ; and, on the lighter 
surface, the red lines came out. They all watched the 
operation with expectant and excited eyes. Again and 
again he dipped the mop into the acid. Again and again 
he smoothed over the slowly clearing lines. They began 
to assume the vividness of vermilion. 

" Enough ! ” cried Dick, unable to contain himself, and 
fearing lest the acid should burn the lines away 

And, indeed, no further application was needed ; for, 
above each of the loculi, at the far end of the recess. 


tion, the sections of the shield were put back into tb 
bags of lambskin ; the three, with the parchments, were 
made up into one parcel, Captain Holcombe's sailcloth 
being utilised once more for the purpose, and the whok 
replaced temporarily in the strong-room. 

" I ordered luncheon for one o’clock," remarked Mr 
Owen. " It is close upon it now. You are my guests 
of course. Shall we adjourn and meet again at three ?" 

They all rose in assent to the proposal. 

Over luncheon, Reuel related how Mateo had twice 
attempted to secure his section of the shield. The firs; 
attempt was made during the lifetime of Simeon ben Ena 
Discovering his treachery, Simeon had dismissed Mateo, 
and found out, too late to recover them, that he had taken 
certain papers away with him. 

Mateo went straight to Lisbon. He called on Reuel, 
said that his master had sent him, produced the paper?, 
and presented along with them a letter signed apparently 
by Simeon ben Ezra. He was referred to in the letter ai 
a messenger to be trusted—a long tried and most faithful 
servant of the family of the Daracenas. By the hands 
of this servant-messenger Simeon ben Ezra requested 
Reuel to forward immediately, and without misgiving, 
the section of the shield then in his possession. By con¬ 
junction and comparison with his own section he desired 
to verify a doubtful line at the back of if. Then followed 
the forged signature. 

The trap was badly baited, and Reuel refused to enter 
it. The signature was a clever imitation; but the word 
ing of the letter was too fulsome, and the tone of it unlike 
that of his friend. He told Mateo that until he had 
communicated personally with Simeon ben Ezra, he could 
not comply with the request. He offered, however 
pending Simeon ben Ezra’s reply, to find a lodging for 
him. 

" Upon that,” said Reuel, continuing his narrative, 
“Mateo asked eagerly if the lodging would be in my own 
house. I told him, ‘ No 1—in the house of another, where 
you will be comfortable for the time and quite safe ' 
Then Reuel said, with a significant smile, “He refused 
the lodging.” 

“ Because of the safety,” added Dick. 

“ Just so,” returned Reuel. 

“ And when was the second attempt made ? ” askei 
Reece. 

“A year ago,” answered Reuel. “He bribed one o: 
my servants, and, together, they rifled the house, 
heard them and remained perfectly quiet, waiting, witi 
the section of the shield where I always wore it, over my 
heart. They crept into my room. It was very dark 
One of them touched me. Suddenly, I gripped him, arc 


the representation of two 
hands appeared. They 
both pointed downwards. 
The tip of each index 
finger rested upon a 
point directly over the 
curve where the bodies 
had lain. 

“ The chamber is be¬ 
neath,” said Reuel. 

” And the tips of the 
fingers indicate where 
the pressure should 
be applied.” added 
Gedaliah. 

" And wall the rock 
open ? ” asked Captain 
Holcombe. 

" In answer to an 
even pressure,” returned 
Gedaliah. 

" Then we’ve got it 
after all,” said Dick, 
elated, as they all were, 
at the suer ess. 

At Nathan’s sugges- 



the other struck «•’ 
me with a knife. Tt 
point intended for v 
pierced the shoulder 
the man I held, an. 
he fell from me, groat- 
ing. Others rushed is 
Lights w r ere kindle’ 
and there was my ser¬ 
vant, wounded, bleeds: 
and the knife upon th 
floor—that was all. Tie 
other man had vanished 
In his pain, reperUr 
and, as he feared, - 
the point of death, 
servant pleaded piteous- 
that I would par: 
him, and voluntan 
confessed that the othr 
man was Mateo." 

" And did he die < 
asked Dick. 

"Not then. He re¬ 
covered,” return' 1 
Reuel. “ With tts' 
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•ingle exception, he had been a good servant. So I for- dental interposition, in the darkness, he probably saved 
Save him.” the life of my friend. By interposition, direct and inten- 

" And sent him to Moscow,” added Gedaliah. tional, in the light, he certainly saved mine.” 

“ Yes 1 ” continued Reuel. " I trusted him. Having “ How ? ” asked Nathan excitedly, while they all hung 
(ailed in Lisbon, I inferred from my servant’s confession, breathless to hear what Gedaliah had yet to say. 
that Mateo would make his way to Moscow. Gedaliah “ By stepping in front of me deliberately when Mateo, 

ben Azriel must be warned; and who so likely to warn vexed at my refusal, drew a revolver, and fired, and fled.” 

him—who so likely to prevent and unmask the subtle ” He got away ? ” protested Dick. 

ichemes of Mateo as the man who had suffered already " Unfortunately, in the confusion caused by the shot,” 

from his treacherous villainy ? My trust was not mis- responded Gedaliah, ” clean away.” 
placed." “ And the servant ? " queried Nathan. 

Far from being misplaced,” said Gedaliah, “ it was " He atoned for his one misdeed," said Reuel sadly, 
honoured to the uttermost. Alas! that I cannot repay “ and saved the life of Gedaliah by the sacrifice of his 
him the great debt which I owe. By indirect and acci- own.” 

(To be continued.) 


Taking Aim with a Dreadnought’s Guns. 

By J. P. EMERSON. 

O hit a pheasant which is were fired with the ship upon an even keel, the shells 

flying across the range of a would have flown fully two miles beyond their mark had the 

sportsman, a point must be pressing of the trigger been delayed for a few seconds and 

aimed at just in front of the the ship rolled in the interval to its full pitch. By calcula- 

bird, so that shot and bird tion and experiment the designers know what the effect 

will reach the same spot is of all these changing factors upon each type of gun, 

together; and to hit the and many clever inventions have been fitted so that at 

target with a rifle when a the time of firing it is only necessary for the men in the 

strong wind is blowing across gun-house to set vanous pointers at the figures showing 

the range, a point to the temperature, barometer reading and speed of ship to 

right or left of the bull must know that the correct relationship has been made between 

be aimed at to allow for the the gun and the sighting telescope to make up for loss of 

distance the wind will deflect range or to allow for windage, 

the bullet while it is travelling along the range. With a sporting gun, firing at a flying bird, one looks 

If instead of a pheasant there is an enemy ship to hit, along the barrel of the gun, and aims perhaps off the bird 
travelling as fast as possible in the opposite direction to altogether in order to allow for its speed of flying, but with 
the ship firing at it. and if instead of the short range of the a naval cannon the aim is taken by looking through a 
rifle butts there is a range of nearly fourteen miles to telescope, which, though attached to the gun carriage, 
■cover, with the wind blowing upon the shell during the can be swivelled round or elevated and depressed inde¬ 
whole time of its transit, then very big allowances must pendently of the gun. The telescope is kept always 
be made by the men who are aiming the gun, so that pointing at the target, with the cross wires on the glass 
the shell will arrive where the target is at the crucial just cutting the point it is desired to hit; but when the 
moment. corrections have been made, the gun will be pointing in 

Such a large mass of cordite is used to propel the shell quite a different direction to the telescope at the moment 
from the cannon, that the heat of the day acting upon it of firing. For instance, if the correction for speed of target 
makes it more powerful the hotter the weather, so much has been made, the gun will be pointing in front of target 
■so, that a gun which could fire accurately at a target nine when the telescope is pointing directly at it, and if the 
miles away in a hot climate, would be found to be firing correction for drop in the temperature has been made, the 
four hundred yards short if the same elevation was given gun will be pointing higher up in the air while the telescope 
in winter time at a colder latitude. Sometimes, too, it is still horizontal. 

rs necessary to fire blunter-nosed shells titan are ordinarily As soon as the telescope has been set in its correct position 
used, and if due allowance was not made these shells would relatively to the gun, a little to one side to allow for the 
fall short of their target, for a blunt-nosed shell meets with travel of the target, and a little more up or down to allow 
far more resistance in cutting its way through the air for the loss or gain in range owing to the increase or decrease 
than a shell with a sharply pointed nose. Even to shells in temperature and barometer reading, the gun-layer takes 
which are of the same shape the resistance of the air will aim. His head is pressed upon a small rubber cushion 
vary according to the height of the barometer, for a high while he looks through the eye-piece of the telescope, so 
barometer means a denser atmosphere, and the shell has that he can keep perfectly steady ; one hand turns the 

more resistance to meet with while travelling, its energy wheel which elevates or depresses the gun and with it the 

is used up quicker and it falls short of the target. telescope, until he sees just the point upon the target 

If a target was being fired at from a distance of nine which he wishes to hit, either on the water-line or the 

miles, and while firing was in progress the barometer fighting-tops and masts. His other hand controls the 
reading kept getting lower and lower until it was three training of the gun, and as he moves it the gun-house in 

inches lower than when the firing commenced, the shells which he works is swept round upon its roller bed so that 

would fall fully a quarter of a mile beyond the target, due each point of the target from prow to stern can be covered, 
to this fact alone. If the sea is rough the target witkdisappear from view with 

The rolling of the ship is perhaps the cause of the biggest every roll of the ship ; he must wait until the next roll brings 
variation in the accuracy of the firing, for a modem battle- it into view and then fire instantly. An electric trigger 
ship may roll as much as five degrees in either direction, fixed to the hand-wheel he is working causes a spark to 

and if a target was hit nine miles away when the guns flash in the breech of the gun, firing the cordite, and so 
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quick is the action of both electric spark and exploding 
powder that the shell has left the muzzle before the roll 
on the ship can spoil the aim. 

Not many shells can be fired before the bore of the gun 
becomes worn, not so much with the passage of the shell 
as with th^ gases from the exploded cordite which eat into 
and corrode the steel. The copper band upon the shell, 
which fits as tightly as possible when the gun is new, begins 
to be slack when a few score of rounds have been fired, and 
the pressure behind the shell leaks past with a consequent 
falling ofi in the length the shot will carry. Adjustment 
must be made for this by giving the gun more elevation 
after every few rounds fired until the inner tube becomes 


too worn and the gun is sent back to the workshops an 
relined. 

Many exaggerated figures are given as to the distant 
which modern guns will shoot, but it is of little value t 
shoot beyond the distance at which objects can be sec 
through the telescope, generally under fifteen miles, am 
the armour of the gun-house is not Gut away more than i: 
sufficient to allow the gun to be elevated to reach thr 
range. At this extreme distance an enemy ship coulc 
travel 500 yards between the time the gun-layer presse 
the trigger and the time the shell reaches its mark; wind 
and air density, too, have a tremendous effect at these 
extreme ranges. 


The Rhyme of Young Brown. 

By W. E. CULE. 

Author of " Markham Blake." etc. 


I 

B EFORE that solemn August came 
You met, in every homeland 
town, 

A chap whose unassuming pame 
Was simply Brown—young Brown. 

Plain as his name, the honest lad 

Gained no great kudos for his school, 
But played with all the strength he had 
And sometimes played the fool. 

His laughter stirred the idle beach. 

His shout re-echoed on the hill; 

He fished, rowed, punted, good at each 
But undistinguished still. 

Then, when his school was " out " for 
good 

He said farewell with fearless eyes; 
And in the same unruffled mood 
Saw wider landscapes rise. 

You found him, then, in City ways 
Somewhere ’twixt Holbom and the 
Docks, 

And noted, with a mild amaze, 

The colour of his socks. 

Or where the clanging sheds are ranged, 
Perhaps at Derby, Stratford, Crewe, 
You saw him pass, with smile unchanged, 
Clad in a dingy blue. 

'Twas no surprise to meet him there. 
Adding his quota to the din— 

That swinging step, that easy air, 

And that enchanting grin 

You looked and laughed. “ Such chaps 
as these 

We meet in droves in every town ; 
They’re all alike as pins or peas— 

It is, of course, Young Brown.” 

II. 

Far through the smoke I saw him stand— 
That careless lad of yesterday— 

On the scorched lip of No-Man's-Land, 
Holding the Beast at bay. 


There, man with men, he plated his part 
In toil and pain, in blood and mire ; 
Steeling his young, courageous heart 
In the fierce battle fire. 

Nor there alone, for East and West 
He went to labour, wait, and die, 
Where he could serve his England best 
By land or sea or sky. 



He watched throughout the Northern 
gloom 

The inlets where the pirates lurk, 

Or wreaked the long-evaded doom 
Upon the tyrant Turk. 

He guarded harvest plains for Rome, 
He trod the storied soil of Greece, 
Dreaming of Homer and of Home, 

Of Folkestone and the Fleece. 

For when the rolling war-drum spoke 
And each armed legion sought its place. 
The summons reached his heart, and woke 
The Lion of our Race— 


A force that shall not faint or fail, 

A four-fold buckler good at need, 
For Saxon, Norman, Celt and Gael 
Stand in his word and deed. 

And Atkins, caked with mud and pride, 
Smiled as he looked him up and 
down ; 

“ Say, who goes there ? ” And Horn 
replied— 

” A comrade. Pass Young Brown I" 

III. 

When grim against the winter sky 
The goal-posts rose, forsaken, bare, 
Young Fritz could give the reason why- 
Brown played the game ” out there 

Where the red conflict surged and grt» 
From bitter dawn to set pi sun. 
Where Death the final whistle blew. 
And crowns were lost or won. 

And there he played with heart and sotl 
Strong from his bracing Northtn 
sea; 

His stake his brave young life—hispll 
To set the whole world free. 

Now do the victor bugles call 

And Europe from fier nightmare wain,, 
Now the dark eagles droop and fall, 
And the grey barrier breaks. 

See, then, our young St. George return 
To tread the homeland ways one* 
more ; 

A thousand hearts shall throb and boa 
To find him at the door. 

And when the gallant tale is told 
And the great names are conned aw», 
We’ll choose a line of purest gold 
To give our boy his due. 

” Our chief were these,” the scribe stul 
write, 

(And proudly shall he set it down 
"They led our Flag from fight to fifU 
And proved again our Island might 
With Atkius—and Young Brown I ’ 



Heroes of the 


Thrilling Stories of' 

By RAYMOND 


F OR sublimity of devotion, for sheer 
pluck and patriotism, for disregard of 
self as well as for infinite resource and 
incredible daring, no records of the 
War can surpass those set up by the splendid 
airmen of the Allies. The official accounts 
published from time to time have shown abundantly their 
value as a fighting force. And some of those airmen are 
so young that they may still almost be classed as boys. 

That fact adds to our wonder at the achievements of 
those who, in the cause of justice and civilisation, have 
waged warfare a-wing. 

The following stories, astounding of themselves, are 
typical of many others. And they afford to us accounts 
of what must surely be the climax of human heroism. 
Not infrequently, indeed, they seem to touch upon the 
positively superhuman. 

So—homage to the triumphant, tried and tested “ Third 
Arm " of defence, and attention ! while some of its incom¬ 
parable protagonists figure for one brief moment before us 



Air Service. 

Flying-Men’s Great Fights. 

RAIFE. 


Maybe the foe had been hovering in wait 
for him. Repeating his former tactics, he 
succeeded in shooting down a second 
machine in flames. He had, however, heard 
a sound beside him, and when he had 
opportunity to glance at his companion he 
saw that his pilot was hit and had fainted. Immediately, 
2nd Lieut. Dunlop himself took the controls. A closer 
inspection showed that the pilot was severely wounded, 
so, leaning over the fuselage, he supported him and at 
the same time steered the machine. In mid-air, and With 
the vicious machine-gun bullets singing all around him I 
Nor was that all. The foe had seen his plight, and they 
closed in upon him. Holding his pilot, steering the 
machine at intervals, as they came too dangerously close, 
he fired upon the enemy. Thus exerting himself he made 
for our lines, which it seemed impossible that he should 
ever reach. Then the pilot regained consciousness, and 
with his assistance, the courageous young officer landed in 
safety. 


TWO THOUSAND FEET TO SAFETY. 

Our aeroplanes were out watching the enemy on a sum¬ 
mer’s day when air activity was extreme. Two officers 
In a fighting machine had much to occupy their attention, 
when suddenly, as they rapidly 
scanned friend and foe, an un¬ 
welcome discovery was made. The 
enemy had “ inched in," - and 
already they were cut off from 
their patrol. For the coming tussle 
the Britishers braced themselves, 
and were prepared none too soon. 

They were attacked by four enemy 
aircraft flown at them with great 
determination in promise of an 
easy prey. It was, however, a 
promise only. Turning at once to 
face the foe, they sent the fore¬ 
most of their adversaries nose¬ 
spinning. Then for No. 2 ! They 
closed with it and shot it to earth. 

A third Albatross had marked the 
fate of those two. It rose rapidly, 
and while the Englishmen had eyes 
for No. 4, it attacked them from 
above. One officer was shot dead ; 
the machine itself was hit and 
began to fall. Down it spun, 
seemingly doomed, while the gloat¬ 
ing foe held off to watch. Then, 
when within 2,000 feet of the ground, the surviving 
occupant managed to resume control. And upon that 
he turned, and engaging the nearest enemy that was 
dropping on to him, drove the machine off flying directly 
before him, and himself landed within our own lines. 

SUPPORTING HIS PILOT. 

Three weeks after he had joined the squadron, 2nd Lieut. 
S. L. Dunlop went off on a bomb raid. Very soon the 
machine in which he was observer was singled out by a 
number of aeroplanes and fiercely attacked. The young 
officer made choice of an opponent, and shot it down in 
flames. That gave pause to the enemy, but on the return 
journey he was again attacked in increased numbers. 


ATTACKED BY FORTY-THREE. 

Under fire in mid-air is an experience not to be forgotten, 
though its duration should be not longer than a minute 
or two. " Oh, you get used to it,” say the airmen. And 
there is the expressed opinion of 
a young pilot : "A bullet or two 
through a wing—well, that is just 
what it is and no more. When it 
comes to severing a wire or smashing 
a bone of your own anatomy then 
you may have got something to 
bear in mind.” Lieut, (temp. 
Capt.) H. Munden was on cavalry 
contact patrol. He flew at 500 
feet altitude for two-and-a-half 
hours, endeavouring to establish 
the exact locality of our troops. 
During all this time he was sub¬ 
jected to intense machine-gun fire, 
every part of his aeroplane being 
repeatedly hit. But he rose no 
higher, and could not be driven 
from observation. .Then he was 
attacked by formations of four and 
nine Fokkers, and, as if they were 
not enough, thirty scouts made for 
him. Most gallantly he engaged 
them all. The odds, though, and 
naturally enough, were too great— 
to hold his position would have 
been but to deliberately and for no useful purpose throw 
away his life. He returned. Soon he found that the 
enemy had not followed him. And when the hostile 
machines left him, what then ? Although his machine 
was riddled with bullets, and some injured part or other 
might fail him at any moment, he returned to continue 
his patrol. 

A HUMAN BALANCE-WEIGHT. 

Whilst on patrol, a British two-seater sighted a whole 
bunch of Fokker biplanes, and at once flew towards them. 
Though the enemy promptly opened fire, the British pilot 
dashed into the German formation, and after a brief 
encounter sent one Fokker spinning earthwards. For 



“ Leaning over, he supported him, and at the 
•ame time steered the machine.” 
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a moment the Germans were taken by surprise, and 
they wavered, then, reforming, they bore down together 
upon their solitary opponent, who thereupon resorted to 
every dodge of manoeuvres that he knew of in order to 
escape their hail of bullets. In that patter of lead the 
observer was wounded. Then the left aileron wires of the 
aeroplane became severed, the machine side-slipped and 
dropped sheer for two thousand feet. The injured observer 
calmly and 
coolly sum¬ 
med up 
the situa- 
t i o n as 
they fell 
from the 
clouds. He 
climbed 
out on to 
the bottom 
plane of the 
descending 
machine. 

Clinging 
on, he 
chose his 
position, 
and from 
time to 
time skil¬ 
fully varied 

it, actually “ He climbed out on to the bottom plane." 
manipula¬ 
ting his weight so that it served to maintain the balance 
of the machine. During the entire flight this wounded 
observer remained out on the swaying and plunging plane. 
So the pilot brought the craft safely back behind our 
lines. 

FORTY-FOUR BULLET-HOLES. 

" Riddled with bullets ” : we often read that term. What 
does it mean ? Ten bullet-holes, or twenty, or three dozen ? 
Lieut, (temp. Capt.) G. J. Scaramanga, on contact patrol 
lasting two-and-a-half hours, was attacked by three 
formations of four, six, and seven hostile : ircraft. All 
these he drove off and completed his patrol. In a certain 
area the situation at one time was very involved. Flying 
at an extremely low altitude, this officer for hours drew 
the enemy’s fire, and in that manner located their troops. 
He patrolled up and down the line regardless of how his 
aeroplane was hit, until he had obtained an exact under¬ 
standing of the situation. Only then did he descend. 
His machine was badly shot about, and was found to have 
forty-four bullet-holes. Later in the day, on another 
contact patrol that lasted two hours, this same officer saw- 
two enemy howitzers drawn by eight horses in retreat. 
Making for them, he dived to 50 feet and fired 200 rounds. 
He killed six horses and sixteen men, and the rear howitzer 
was left behind in a ditch. 

MAJOR McCUDDKN. V.C. 

The record of this great airman stands at forty-five 
enemy aircraft crashed and thirteen driven down. The 
son of a soldier—his father was a warrant officer in the 
Royal Engineers—he was born in the barracks at Chatham. 
At fifteen he enlisted in his father’s old corps. At eighteen 
he transferred to the Flying Corps, and soon rose from 
air-mechanic to flight-sergeant. He won the Military 
Medal in September 1916, when he destroyed one enemy 
machine and forced two others to land. In the following 
February he won the Military Cross for following a hostile 
machine down to a height of 300 feet, and driving it to the 
ground. For his work during August and September he 
was given a bar to his M.C.,-having led more than thirty 
offensive patrols and destroyed five enemy machines, 
driving three down out of control. In November he 
gained the D.S.O., and later was awarded a bar to that 
decoration. He had the Croix de Guerre, and received 



the Victoria Cross last March. In July last year he wai 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, and a few dan 
later was accidentally killed while flying in France. Hu 
machine was a single-seater; he elected to do his flying 
alone, and the ability to fight in the air came naturally to 
him. 

ONE DAY OP A FIGHTING AIRMAN. 

McCudden will always be ranked with young Ball, 0! 
Nottingham, and Bishop,of Canada, as being one of Britain) 
greatest aviators. One morning in February 1918 he left 
his aerodrome at 9.40, and, flying at 16,000 feet, saw number) 
of enemy scouts in the air all about him. After watchin) 
them for a short time, he picked out the line ol least 
resistance, mounted another 500 feet, and flew over them 
Selecting one of the scouts, he secured a good position 
and then, at long range, opened upon him with both guns 
Before the enemy could fully face him the shots told 
The aeroplane dropped in a vertical dive, and as it went 
down to total destruction all its four wings fell ol 
McCudden started to cruise about, looking for anothervictiir, 
Before long, when flying at 5,500 feet, he espied a likely 
foe and swept towards him. At 100 yards’ range he opened 
fire and was instantly answered. But the German) 
number was up. Our airman kept his guns dead on him 
and drove him down in flames, burning bits of the machine 
floating in the air after the fall of the wreckage. Up again 
McCudden mounted, searching the skies for more victim) 
No. 3 German aeroplane soon came along, to be as impetu¬ 
ously challenged. He drove it down, with water flowing 
from the radiator, a cripple only too thankful to escape 
ingloriously to earth. For some time his own radiator 
had been leaking, so that bis wind-screen was covered 
with ice. He turned back to our lines, but just as ht 
was crossing them at an altitude of 15,500 feet, he mel 
Another enemy machine. All thoughts of home went 
instantly by the board. He swerved aside at the other 
and after a stream of shots something happened to it 
that caused it to fall suddenly, tumbling anyhow. Then 
Major McCudden held on his way and landed. 

But the Germans had not yet had enough. Nor, seemingly 
had McCudden. He went up again that very same morning 
and fought another duel. As he rose he saw a Gernu: 
in the clouds and went straight for him. Perhaps tb 

enemy gnei 
sed who ws) 
after him 
Anyway, b 
turned tsi 
and thcr 
after a bat 
ling trick c: 
two, fair!*- 
fled. Bm 
our man b«l 
by thet 
glued on tr 
him. and 
after a dosr 
chase he ®a-‘ 
near up and 
had him ii 
position fc' 
the fin) 
dose. In tb 

" Two ui the German aeroplanes collided. words of tb 

p u blisted 

report, " McCudden crashed him, and saw pieces o’ 
wreckage fall in a field.” One day that was, or, rather 
just one morning, in the life of this wonderful champion 
of the air, whose w-hole soul was always keen for even 
the most unequal combat. Like other of the greJ 
military airmen, he was a lone fighter; a man who* 
steadiness of nerve and stoutness of heart were suffick-' 
to buoy him against any odds, and who, very cool e 
judgment, never wasted time in uselessly counting tb 
cost. His alert, clear brain enabled him instantly to git 
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every advantage, and he had to the full a soldier’s contempt 
' for death. 

Major McCudden, it was said, was at heart a boy to 
the last. He hated publicity, "limelight,” and fuss. In 
one of his letters he said : 

" Cheer them up at home, old chap, and put a good 
face on things. And then, if anything ever happens to me— 
and you bet it won’t if I can help it—be good to mother.” 

FOKKERS COLLIDE. 

An English scout pilot was flying alone over the German 
lines, questing for facts about the foe. Swiftly, sweeping 
out from the cover of the clouds, there descended upon 
him three Fokkers. A grand trio of airmen were these— 
absolute mastirs of their machines, and absolutely deter¬ 
mined to get their one-man quarry. The Englishman felt 
that he was up against the toughest of tough endeavours, 
and centred his whole being on the business in hand. He 
saw that his sole chance lay in his being abfe to separate 
his opponents. But they had grasped that fact equally 
hard, and though he tried every stunt of which he and his 
machine were capable, they steadfastly refused to fall 
into any of his traps. “We’ve got you fixed,” the trio 
seemed fo say, and they studiously 
retained their formation. At their 
own pace they were nicely hunt¬ 
ing him to death. 

But were they ? 

Down and down the English 
machine was driven, spinning and 
rolling, till it was actually within 
little more than ioo feet of earth. 

Then our pilot performed a man¬ 
oeuvre, totally unexpected by the 
Germans, that, as the due of its 
great daring, gave back every¬ 
thing to the seemingly doomed 
Britisher. He suddenly banked, 
and sweeping his aeroplane round, 
hurled it direct at his pursuers. 

What happened took place on the 
instant. In their endeavour to 
escape the impending collision with 
the English machine, two of the 
German aeroplanes collided. They 
crackled, and crumbled, and snap¬ 
ped as they came together. Then, 
still interlocked the one with the 

other, they crashed to earth. This was quite enough for 
the remaining Fokker. It at once fled. And the English 
pilot brought his machine—badly' shot about but still 
whole—safely to his own aerodrome. 

PUTTING PAID TO A GIANT BOMBER. 

One night in France a giant bombing machine, hovering 
for its work of destruction over our lines, was held by search¬ 
lights and engaged by our anti-aircraft guns. But the 
atmosphere was very deceptive, and they could not score 
a hit. Lieut. F. C. G. Broome had had many engage¬ 
ments with hostile machines, and he went up to get that 
giant bomber. The firing grew hotter, shells bursting 
all around the enemy machine. As it happened, our 
airman's signals to the guns were not observed, the fierce 
firing continued, and if the fusilade went on he would soon 
be in greater danger of being shot down than was the 
enemy. Disregarding the risk, he did go on, right into 
the thickest of the shell-bursts. With conspicuous gallan¬ 
try he closed to ioo yards, and drove the enemy down 
in flames. 

DAILY RECORDS FROM THE BATTLE ZONE. 

As illustrative of certain aspects of the part played 
by the R.A.F. in open warfare, the following incidents 
are typical of others that occurred every day. 

A British patrol was flying ahead of the advancing 
mfantry. The formation had passed the line of enemy 
resistance, 1 when two batteries of German guns were 



observed galloping up to support their hard-pressed 
infantry. 

At once the British airmen dived and opened fire with 
their machine-guns. Some of the drivers and horses fell 
in heaps ; other teams stampeded madly. The help, so 
sorely needed by the Germans, never reached them. 

Following up a German retirement, a party of British 
cavalry was stopped by a particularly formidable strong 
point. The delay looked like affecting a long stretch of 
line, for no guns or tanks were available. 

Instant on this dilemma, a British aeroplane appeared. 
Its occupants immediately grasped the situation. The 
pilot dived straight for the German position. By climb¬ 
ing and diving alternately, and each time putting in 
devastating bursts of machine-gun fire, our flying men 
silenced the enemy’s guns. The Germans were forced 
to retire. This not only caused numerous enemy 
casualties and saved many British lives, but it enabled 
the whole British line in that sector to advance over an 
important position. When the advance was beginning, 
a second strong point threatened to check our troops. 
In a very short time, though, our airmen had repeated 
their former tactics. The result was a complete German 
break. 

These happenings, it will be 
understood, were in no way ex- 
— - | ceptional. ‘ They are included here 

/\ only as reminders, if any such be 
x / i needed, of how full of dash and 
go was the R.A.F.’s daily routine 
at the Front. 

BEST DAY OF THB ALLIED AIRMBN. 

Towards the finish of the fight¬ 
ing, at the time when the 
Armistice was looming imminently 
ahead, the airmen of the Allies ran 
riot with the foe. We had the 
measure of them, and our flying- 
men beat all their own best records 
of air combat. Nothing could hold 
them back, and after each spell ol 
bad flying weather our aeroplanes 
rose like hornets fierce for an en 
counter with the foe. Appropri 
atcly enough, there came one day, 
ever to be remembered, when they 
destroyed something like seventy- 
hostile aeroplanes. In the consciousness of their own 
invincibility they ignored every risk, and by the dead 
certainty of their attack fairly drove all rivals from the 
air. Small wonder that this'dash and scorn of him got on 
the nerves of flying Fritz, and that often enough he then 
went up knowing that it was positively to his doom. 

SINGLE-HANDED AGAINST SIXTY. 

It was at this period that one of the greatest air duels 
took place over the Forest of Mormal. The Germans were 
flying high out of reach of our "Archies,” when a major 
of the Flying Corps climbed deliberately 20,000 feet up to 
them. Engaging a German two-seater, he shot the pilot, 
the machine broke up in mid-air, and the observer dropped 
in a parachute. But the firing had called for trouble, and 
hot times were at hand for the Britisher. 

Bullets whistled through our man’s planes. A bullet 
hit him on the thigh and he reeled—stunned—in his seal. 
as a big biplane bore down upon him. He lost control and 
his machine was spinning downwards, when he got him¬ 
self again in hand and righted his machine, to find him¬ 
self beset by fifteen Fokkers. As he realised this, another 
bullet shattered the bone of his same thigh, and he became 
unconscious. Down dived the red, white, and blue again— 
falling, falling, untended. 

The rush of air, together with his own innate vow to 
live and win, revived the major. Again he gripped the 
levers and showed he was master of the machine. There 
came a conviction to sustain him. for he now remembered 


1 Down dived the red, white, and blue again.” 
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that, being first with his guns, before fainting he had 
shot down three of his foes. Did they now number only 
twelve ? That were surely odds long enough. But 
instead of twelve, he saw many scouts arriving on all 
sides. ^Bullets passed all the time, singing through his 
wires. A terrible blow seemed to fall on his body. His 
arm dropped from the lever—it hung like lead from his 
shoulder. A bullet had smashed his left elbow. 

One hand now only with which to steer and to shoot. 
Ground observers were by this time watching him, and 
they counted that he had sixty foes. How the man dodged 
and fought—banking, diving, looping, every device known 
to the skilled aviator, every reckless, impossible stunt 
feasible to the flying-man fighting for his life. Two aero¬ 
planes he crippled, and in the moment that the others 
held off, to earth he came and landed cleverly. They 
lifted him from the 'plane he had fought so well. And 
fifty of the disappointed foe circled away in the sky. 
For somehow he had finished four and driven down six. 

ON FLASH RECONNAISSANCE. 

The fact that fights are all included in the airman’s 
usual day's work is well instanced by the following ; 

An English two-seater was engaged on a flash recon¬ 
naissance—that is, spotting, locating, and reporting the 
hostile battery positions by their gun-flashes. This is 
important work that can only be done at dark. 

Losing no time, the pilot and observer had been busy 
for less than half an hour, when, suddenly, out of the 
gloom four Fokkers swooped down on them. Instantly the 
British machine wheeled to meet their onslaught. Just 
in time it avoided the direct lead-spitting dive of the 
leading enemy machine. “Steady all” was evidently 
the order for the foe. The attacking quartette ceased 
to fly wide, but instead evenly circled round, focussing 
its fire upon the Britisher. 

Every second or two a bullet went through the machine, 
although the pilot swung the aeroplane to and fro in most 
skilful fashion, trying to put the gunners off their mark. 
Bullet-holes became more plentiful, but could they save 


the machine’s working parts from being hit ? The pilot 
manoeuvred, and the observer returned the gun-fire, burr 
for burst. 

One of those bursts effected the trick. The obsena 
got his gun dead on the target. The Fokker tipped, as: 
swayed, and dropped. It passed from view spinrtii; 
earthwards, lost to sight in the darkness that was beloi 
them. And that was enough. At this example of wkt 
was intended also for them in turn, the other three pacini 
off towards the German lines. And the British machine 
still able to fly despite its severe mauling, properly cod- 
pleted its job before returning to' its ’drome. The day! 
work is often varied, you see. 

FORTY FEET OR TEN THOUSAND 1 

High or low, near to the ground or mounting skyward 
the warrior airman cares not where it is that he fights 
Often enough in our bombing attacks the bombs have bet: 
dropped from a height of not more than forty feet. And 
that regardless of the likelihood of collision with build 
ings, chimneys, and telegraph or telephone wires, or with 
the unseen tricky “catch-wires ” purposely strung up to 
entangle our fliers. 

And high ? Well, for example, as in the air abort 
Menin, where, just before sunset one day. a large formate: 
of enemy biplanes and scouts was encountered to,ox 
feet up. There, at that height, a fierce battle raged is 
half an hour. A Pfalz scout was the first to come dem 
from the blue, broken in two. And from that height there 
followed twelve enemy machines, five tumbling headlocj 
destroyed, and seven others driven down completely out of 
control. And here supervenes the conquering touch la 
which our spirit yearns—“ all the Allied pilots concerre 
went up again next day." 

There we have a first batch of stories, picked atoms- 
at random from the heap to hand, all tuned to the one sac; 
note of intrepidity. They prove to us that in the ne» 
element, in the air as on land and on sea, courage and great 
faith still confer command. In the new world, as in the old 
those men made in the best mould maintain the mastery 



An Animal Mirage; or, An Optical Illusion in the Desert. 


A Sort of a Riddle. 


By FBLIX LEIGH. 


I T can leap, it can bound, 

Yet, to talk by the card. 

It has n--'er, by itself, 

Cleared a gate that’s five-barred. 

It can look through the eyes. 

But I'd have you believe 
That, as often as not, 

It is worn on the sleeve. 


It’s been known to be lost. 

Thanks to Euclid ; but, mind, 

Tt is won by a word 
That is gentle and kind. 

It can sometimes grow cold. 

When the Umpire calls " Out I ** 
But it warms to its friends 
Without shadow of doubt, 


It is frequently down 
(Over Latin or Greek); 
But it’s sure to rise high 
Ere the end of the week. 


What it is you can guess, 

If your wits you employ. 
For you own one yourself— 
It’s the Heart of a Boy I 
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A Still Hunt. 

Treasure-seeking within Doors: A New Game. 

By F. F. H. 


A CERTAIN group of young people who meet from 
time to time have a special liking for" treasure 
hunts," but when the two dozen or more were 
invited to a small apartment, the " hunt,” which 
hitherto had been set out of doors or in a big house, 
had to be so arranged as to re¬ 
quire entirely the exercise of heads 
instead of heels, and as an invalid 
was in the flat below, it was desir¬ 
able to keep the hunters still 
nstead of stamping. 

When the boys and girls arrived, 
there was found to be an equal 
lumber of each. However, the 
;irls all crowded into one room and 
:he boys squeezed themselves into 
:he narrow hall. To remedy this 
iltogether foreseen occurrence a 
quantity of numbered slips of 
laper had been provided, and these 
leing tom in two, the numbered 
lalves were given to the girls, while 
:he other halves were given to the 
>oys, who had to compare their por- 
ions with those held by the girls till 
dl were paired. 

Then was produced a heap of a 
lozen more or less bulky envelopes, 

;ontaining picture puzzles, the envelopes 
>eing numbered to correspond with the 
lips that had served to pair off the 
>oys and girls. 

Room was provided at tables, and 
,11 together the couples tore open their 
nvelopes and began to put together 
heir puzzles, which were simply so 
nany magazine pictures pasted on 
ardboard and chopped into irregular 
lieces on a " photo-trimmer." 

On each of the envelopes, in addition 
o numbers, a word of strange spelling 
ad been printed, as OREM, TLOU, 

JIFIG, EVTVGZYOVH, the meaning 
f which, it was explained, would be 
lustrated by the puzzle when put 
ogether. So, after the young people 
ad gone far enough to recognise what 
beir pictures were, they began to try 
be interpretation of the cryptic label 
n the envelope. Of course this 
rought the couples to comparing 
leas, and gradually they worked 
ut the “system,” which was simply 
a interchange between the first half 
l the alphabet and the last half, thus 


A —Z 
B —Y 
C—X 
D —W 
E —V 


F — U 
G —T 
H —S 
I — R 

J-Q 


K —P 
L —O 
M —N 


y this, ORLM became LION; TLOU, GOLF; UIFRG, 
RUIT; EVTVGZYOVH, VEGETABLES; each re- 
>ectively descriptive of the puzzle it labelled. 

The “ system " now being discovered, ten sheets of paper 
ere banded about, each with a sentence in the same 
code," and the couples broke up into groups of their 
urn choosing to make out such sentences as :— 


NB URIHG RH 
RM YVZI YFG 
MLG RM YRGV 

The above, together with nine more of the same sort 
were finally made out after more or less co-operation 

among the groups holding the 
various papers. In order, their 
interpretations read as follows : 
My first is in bear 

but not in bite. I.e., a or r. 

My second is in 
sought but not 
in sight. „ o or u. 

My third is in 
fought but not 
in fight. ,, o or u. 

My fourth is in 
many but not 

in might. ,, a, n or y. 

My fifth is in plod but 

not in plight. ,, o or d. 

My sixth is in tiger 

but not in rage. ., I or ». 

My seventh is in 
dragon and also in 
sage. „ a or g. 

My eighth is in rabbit 

but not in rat. „ b or ». 

My ninth is in cattle 

but not in cat. ,, l or e. 

My tenth is in hare 

but not in hat. „ r or e. 

The answer was ROUND TABLE, 
and as there was one such article of 
furniture to be found in the rooms, it 
did not require a long quest to locate 
it. Beneath the antique table-top, in a 
little space of curious construction, lay 
—well, it might have been a casket of 
hidden treasure, but it turned out to be 
only a big manilla envelope with some 
more " work.” 

This time it was a set of examina¬ 
tion papers, type-written and in plain 
English. Each one of the company was 
now provided with paper and instructed 
to write, independently, answers to 
these papers. 

Among the " questions ” was a para¬ 
graph containing sixteen hidden names, 
mostly of people present, on which a 
good deal of time was spent. But the 
chief work was entailed, and most 
brilliant results brought out, by the 
question which read : “ Where did you go to school ? 
Express in a paragraph not exceeding 150 words, or in a 
poem of not more than sixteen lines, what feelings of joy 
you may have at the thought of having been there—or 
having come away.” . 

The large majority took to poetry. 

The foregoing questions merely " padded ” the exam, 
paper so far as the “ hunt ” was concerned, for the main 
question from the examiner's point of view was, " Take 
your age and double it; add the year that Columbus 
discovered America ; subtract five centuries ; put to this 
amount the number of years Methusaleh lived ; deduct 
the present year; put to this the number of Heinz’s 
varieties—answer ? May you five that long I ” 
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A STILL HUNT 


By deducting ioo and dividing by two, the examiner 
obtained each one’s age (when the work was correctly done) 
and so verified what had been gathered from other sources 
previously. 

When the papers were handed in the marks were given, 
not on a percentage, but simply according to age, and, 
much to the surprise of all, they received certain rewards 
according to the year of their birth, a curious Chinese 
practice being followed in which twelve creatures, re¬ 
cognised as dominating consecutive years, are mentioned 
in place of giving the date itself. For example, a Chinaman 
who was bom in 188?, could reply to the question, " What 
is your honourable age ? " by saying " I was bom in the 
year of the horse.” 

Chinese reckoning of age :— 


Rat 

1876 

— 88 — 

1900 — 

1912 

Ox 

• 1877 

— 89 —• 

1901 — 

1913 

Tiger 

. 1878 

— 90 — 

1902 — 

19x4 

Hare 

1879 

— 9 i — 

1903 — 

1915 

Dragon 

1880 

— 92 — 

1904 — 

19x6 

Snake . 

. 1881 

— 93 — 

1905 — 

19x7 

Horse . 

. 1882 

— 94 — 

1906 — 

1918 

Sheep . 

. 1883 

— 95 — 

1907 — 

1919 

Monkey 

1884 

— 96 — 

1908 — 

1920 

Fowl 

'■ 1885 

— 97 — 

1909 — 

1921 

Dog 

1886 

— 98 — 

1910 — 

1922 

Pig 

1887 

— 99 — 

1911 — 

1923 


A chart of this (as above) was shown to-the company 
and each was presented with a toy or trinket representing 
the “ animal ” of his year. 

Then when some of the choice poems produced in the 
“ examination ” had been read—refreshments for the patient 
hunters having been given long before—the evening was 
quite gone, and the boys and girls reassorted themselves 
(this time without the help of numbered slips of. paper) 
for the journey homeward. 


Note i. —The spelling "code" described above is nc: 
particularly hard one to discover. Perhaps a little m 
difficult is one made by giving numbers consecutively to 
letters of the alphabet, as follows :-j 

abcdefghi jklmnopqr 

i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 io ii u 13 14 15 16 1; t: 

In using this, give no distinction to the two-figure numi. 
as compared with the one-figure numbers, but put them in p':, 
of their respective letters as if they were one-figure num:-: 
This makes a real puzzle of the " code." The word " alphak 
thus would be 11216812520. This "code” gives no ti: 
clue to the number of letters contained in a word, and un¬ 
it possible to mistake adjacent figures as standing for one ler 
or two. The first letter in this example might be judged to 
" a” 1) or " k 11) and where 125 appears in t; 
example, itmight be taken for " abe,” " le " or " ay." Nevertl 
less, it is not impossible for unaided " hunters " to work t! 
out. They have done it. 

Note 2. —The chain of clues could have been much me 
extended than in the above account.- Each of the party m:; 
have been given a set of mixed discs or little, square car. 
containing a letter each, with which to spell a word of see 
length. Then, when these were complete, the whole comps; 
could have been made to arrange their various words into 
sentence, after the same manner by which the letters were tr.t 
in different positions to make each word. Such a messi 
might be, ” Thoroughly scrutinise mahogany cupboard co 
cealing further ambiguous directions gaudily enveloped." I 
sentence would require quite as much exercise of the ecs 
bined judgment of the company as the words would of £ 
individuals, for the words would have nothing to indiu 
their order. 



Thrills and the Boy. 

(Written after going through a course of Adventurous Fiction. 

Br FELIX LEIGH.. 

PON a smoking deck he stood. 

And saw the cargo bum ; 

Then, to save something from the wreck. 
He " cast his eyes astern." 

Stalked by a Congo lion, he 
Resolved the brute to cow ; 

But er& he gave that Hon socks, 

I watched him "knit his brow ” 

Dyaks, in savage Borneo, 

Had planned his blood to shed, 

I didn’t blanch—I knew that he 
Could flever " lose his head.” 

- Faced by a raging bandit horde. 

Whose deeds he couldn’t stand. 

He "raised his voice," and then he " dropped” 
The leader of the band. 

Roped up by foes inside-a mill. 

Gaunt on a gloomy heath, 

He " recollected where he was,” 

And forthwith “ground his teeth,” 

I left him "running Uke the wind ” 

A race with sudden death ; 

Terrific must have been his pace 
Because he " caught his breath ! " 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “Boy’* Own” Field Club, which wai formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O. P. "*»tea, is, at 
the same time, a department of the paper and ia open to every reader. There ia no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wiah to enrol themselves, whether as individual membera or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 
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August is the month of holidays, and many of our B.O.F.C 
members will be spending their vacation at the seaside. A 
splendid change in their course of nature study is thus offered to 
them. No matter what part of our shores you may be visiting, 
you will find that the strip of coast line close to the water’s edge 
is positively teeming with interesting forms of animal and plant 
life. Seize the opportunity, and during your seaside holiday 
concentrate your attention on the things that are of the sea 
The waves themselves will yield you additional spoil, and in 
the air are birds more or less seldom seen inland. 

Fish of all kinds and shrimps and prawns you may catch. 
Crabs and starfish and sea-urchins are to be picked up. You 
will note the difference in appearance of a jelly-fish afloat and a 
jelly-fish stranded and out of water 
In the shallow pools left by the tide 
you may study the wondrous sea 
anemone. The gleaming white 
chalk cliffs will tell you much as to 
the structure of your native land, 
and, in response to careful search¬ 
ing, may yield you fossils of long 
ago. There is a wealth of material 
[or study in a chalk cliff. 

Whatever you do, pay visits to 
the sea-weed-covered rocks that 
ire exposed at low tide. There, 
ndeed, is a prodigality of life, 
aoth vegetable and animal, that in 
ts variety and richness resembles 
:he Amazon jungle in miniature. 

Take with you a crooked stick, and 
:>y its aid raising the masses of 
natted weed, you will be astonished 
it the many different forms of life 
hat are thus exposed to the light. 

The study is so engrossing that you 
vill probably forget about the 
>ack-ache from long-continued 
tpoping to examine the new world 
hus presented to your view. 

If the seaside town that you 
,re visiting is a popular one, you 
vill do well to get somewhat away 
rom the more crowded holiday 
launts. A local guide-book is 


often very helpful in telling of near-by places that are well 
worthy of the nature-student’s attention. Often enough, too, 
a call made at the public library will result in the obtaining of 
valuable information as to where to go and what to look for. 
Usually the time available is comparatively short, and you do 
not want to waste any of it. 

Make the most of the sea and the sand and the shingle, and 
you will come back with increased zest to the fields and the 
meadows and moorland. 


V^WVl.V^W'AVVVl.Vi -AWVI.VI 

THE CLEARWINGS. \ 

Of this distinctive and interesting family of moths, some 
fourteen species are to be found in this country. Some of them, 
though, are rare, and for one 
reason or another most of the 
Clearwings are prizes worth having. 
Near London -the Red-belted Clear- 
wing is the kind most often met 
with, and it can be at once identi¬ 
fied by the red belt around its body. 
Of greater size is the Large Red- 
belted Clearwing, which you may 
very likely find in some districts 
where there are birch woods. The 
Currant Clearwing, having belts of 
yellow across its body, is to be en 
countered in most parts of England, 
where it is much disliked by fruit 
growers for the damage that its 
caterpillar does to currant bushes. 

The caterpillars of the Clearwings 
are not handsome creatures, the 
majority of them, indeed, having 
no little resemblance to maggots. 
Do not forget that they live and 
feed in the stems and shoots and 
branches of various plants, shrubs, 
and trees. Sometimes you may see 
the chrysalis cases or skins of Clear¬ 
wings sticking out from the aper¬ 
tures in the bark of plants whence 
the insects have emerged. The 
food plants of the Clearwings include 
birch, alder, currant, oak. apple, 
pear, osier, sallow, and poplar. 



A fATUBAL 
S/ZE 


“ The Clearwings.” 
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Experts at finding the chrysalides are able to detect the 
cocoons embedded just under the bark, which forms only a thin 
covering over them. 

Members of the Clearwing family are the Hornet Moth, which 
looks very like a hornet, and the Lunar Hornet Moth. Other 
varieties of the fourteen above mentioned are the Welsh, Orange- 
tailed, White-barred, Yellow-legged, Red-tipped, Fiery, Six- 
belted, and Thrift Clearwings, and the Dusky Clearwing, which 
is also known as the Clear Underwing for the reason that it has 
forewings that are cloudy. Clearwings should be looked for 
when they are resting on the leaves of their food plants, and 
in some situations they may be now and again taken from the 
glass of window-panes. 

From the fact that they much resemble flies and large gnats 
of various kinds, the members of the Clearwing family often 
escape capture at the hands of those who would like to add 
them to their collections. The perfect insect emerges from the 
chrysalis always during sunshine of a morning, and may possibly 
be discovered throughout this month while it is drying its wings 
before taking flight. 


The chrvsalis is of sienna-brown, yellow in parts, and ;rl 
likely sprinkled with black. Its shape is somewhat peculiar J 
that at the head end there is a curious projection similar in - jj 
to a kind of helmet. The caterpillar is more of a rarity m ill 
country than is the moth itself. 1 

With its rather slender body and sharp-pointed wings tbl 
is a more than usually lightsome-looking hawk-moth. Hr 
ground colour of the fore wings is fairly dark brown, fsi' 
along the lower margin and with a yellowish stripe extcii 
ing from the tips to near die wing base. The nervines, ci 
homy divisions of the wings, are nearly white, and there a 
a brown spot at the base. The hind wings are black £ 
the base, then pink, bordered by a narrow band of brcrr. 
with a whitish fringe. The head and thorax are olive-tanm 
with white longitudinal markings, and the body is brer, 
with interrupted bands oi white and black, and a line d 
small black and white spots. 


The Silver-Striped Hawk. 


L 
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BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. 

XIII. THE STRIPED HAWK; 

XIV. THE SILVER-STRIPED HAWK. 


The position held by the Striped 
Hawk is that of an insect neither 
scarce norcommonin this country. 

Sometimes only one specimen 
is captured in a season ; during 
other years considerable numbers 
may be taken. It is believed 
that in only ten years out of the 
past forty years have no Striped 
. Hawks been captured. Most of 
the captures have been made dur¬ 
ing the mon h ; of May, June, and 
August, but specimens have been 
observed during each month from 
May to September inclusive. 

Many of the specimens to be 
seen in cabinets have been taken 
while the insect has been at rest 
in the daytime. Often it chooses 
somewhat peculiar places in 
which to remain quiet for the 
day. Look for it on windows 
through which light has been 
shining at night-time, shop- 
windows are perhaps more likely 
than many others. Also, on walls 
and on curtains within open 
windows or doors, on plants and 
shrubs, grass, wooden fences, and 
railway metals. One of the earlier 
known specimens was taken off 
the mast of a Ramsgate vessel at 
Billingsgate, another on the pier 
at Dover, and others on a truss of 

straw, on the pavement, and in a cart-rut respectively. Ob¬ 
viously, therefore, the collector may be prepared to encounter 
it practically anywhere, and may live in the hope that it will 
become present somewhere to him. In some years the moth is 
reported from, alike, England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 

Light has some attraction for it, but it is oftenest taken when 
hovering over its favourite flowers, which arc probably petunia, 
delphinium, rhododendron, tobacco, honeysuckle, and valerian. 
Food-plants are vine (other than the house vine), dock, fuchsia, 
lady's bedstraw, and centaury. The eggs are laid in the early 
summer, the larv$ teed during June and July, and the time 
for the pupae is July onward. It would seem to be that some of 
the pupa; remain intact until the following spring, and then 
produce the perfect Insects. 

In its colouring the adult caterpillar seems to show a good 
many variations. The eggs, light green in colour, hatch out 
in about three weeks, and on first emerging the larva is of a 
dirty-white colour with a black head and horn. When full grown 
the caterpillar is a good-looking fellow of dark green or black, 
with along each side a distinctive row of round, yellow spots, 
tinged with pink in the upper part, and ringed with black. 
The head is black, marked with yellow, and the blunt-tipped 
hom, nearly straight, is reddish with a black tip. 



Striped Hawk-Moth (1), with larva and pupa (2 
and 3). Silver-Striped Hawk-Moth (4), with larva and 
pupa (5 and 6). 


For sheer grace of form this is, maybe, the most notaa 
of the entire family of hawk-moths. It is also one of tie 
most scarce, though nearly every year a specimen ortvoii 
taken in Great Britain, and now and again there ocean i 
season when the moth is with us in comparative plait?. 
The average, however, for a considerable while past is certairj 
less than two specimens a year. 

The eggs are laid about Jva 
or July. During August tf 
September the larvae should !» 
feeding though, as a matter i 1 
fact, the caterpillar has wo 
seldom been observed in th» 
country. Food-plants are vin 
yellow and other bedstiav 
fuch.ia, virginia-creeper, vJ| 
carrot, and small willow-hs" 
Fully grown, the caterpillar na’J 
be eitherlight brown, dark br -: 
or green. Along the middle a 
the back is a black line with ■ 
pinkish-brown stripe on eithel 
side. On each side of segire; 
four there is a conspicuous on 
" eye,” made up of a blai c 
outer ring, with inner rings d 
yellowish and reddish tinge, c 
having a blackish centre. T* 
small head is light browa i 
colour, and there is a rate 
rough-surfaced, blackish hex. 
which is short and straight. 

Dusky reddish-brown is t»| 
colour of the chrysalis, which •; 
found in August and Septemb? 
Some of the pupae, though, s- 
main intact until the follows? 
spring. 

Slightly hooked at the tip • 
are the fore wings, the manner I 
their marking causes them a 
appear still more hooked 

elect thus imparted adds much to the eye-pleasing power 
this moth. The ground shade of the fore wings is brown w.a 
a silvery-white band extending from the tip to near the he* 
of the wing, and marginal light and dark brown lines. Pal 
is the ground colour of the hind wings, of a deeper c*j 
at the base, with black nervures, dark brown band, and hr." 
markings. 

Head and thorax are brown with a white streak. J 
body is brown with small black markings and lines of grey 
white. 

The moth seems to have been oftenest taken in Septecx 
and October. Sometimes it is attracted to such flowers as pfcl-'i 
and strong light would appear to tempt it. Several specie-.; 
have been taken by day when resting on the glass of a wici* 
or a shop-front. As might be expected from its slender tbcO 
strong and "racy” style of build, the " Silver Stripe ” is aw* 
rapid flier, and for its much desired Capture, as has been crxj 
said, it is better to trust to your eyes than to your net. c 
other words, it is while they are at rest that most specimn .? 
captured, and, like the last-named variety ol hawk-moth, the? a*| 
to be looked for in all sorts of out-of-the-way situations. )- r 
than one of these gems of the Lepidoptera have been pill-bcv 
on a tvindow-sill. 
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GLOW-WORMS. 


Should we be favoured with fine, warm weather, it is about 
a time of year that the glow-worm makes its appearance, 
ough it looks more like a flat brownish-black grub, the glow- 
rm is really a beetle. The female glow-worm is the chief 
fcst-giver, and, being without wings, is only able to crawl about, 
dl to crawl very slowly at that. The male glow-worm, which 
r ej a much fainter light, has long wing cases, and very useful 
ngs that carry him careering about as he pleases. To all intents 

and purposes, however, 
when people speak of glow- 
> worms, it is to the female 

insect that they are re- 

If you see a glow-worm— 
T I Jk ~ say, in the garden—you can 

A I A* ~~ mm easily capture it and ex- 

V i 'ft 5^ amine it at your leisure. 

'Zy' t SHP 'O Hold the little insect in 

' < 5 . ISr your hand, and you will 

// discover that, just like the 

' manipulation of a flash- 

Glow-Worms. > am P' th , e glow-worm can 

turn its light on and on at 
_ pleasure. The tiny lamp 

}«s quite brightly, then it tones down, and the light almost 
lies away, only again to gleam out as clearly as before. 

In the tropics there are some much larger species of glow- 
z>rms. of which both the male and the female give forth a 
illiant light. On dark sultry nights, hundreds of these winged 
etles may be seen in the air at once, providing a wonderful 
jbt as they fly from one bush to another. And hundreds 
others are in the grass or climbing about the leaves and 
rigs. 

The luminous surfaces of the glow-worm are situated under- 
ia.th the insect's body, near its end, where certain of the segments 
e lighter than the others. In the female, these surfaces have 
sen described as resembling little window-frames. In the 
ale glow-worm the luminous surfaces are not much more 
tan being small points of light. The males are much less often 
> be observed than the females; but if you do happen to remark 
le, that perhaps has flown into a room on a dark night, you 
ay possibly be able to distinctly discern its little points of 
gbt. 

As a matter of fact, the glow-worm is more or less luminous 
all its stages ; the eggs have sometimes a faint glow, and 
sad and dried specimens of the insect may be seen to faintly 
line. 

All the glow-worm family are nocturnal of habit. They hide 
lemselves by day under dead leaves and amongst the roots of 
-asses and plants. In their perfect insect state they feed 
pon vegetable matter. The larvae are carnivorous, feeding 
pon small molluscs, worms, and many kinds of decaying 
lbstances. If you are a collector of land molluscs, you will 
equently find glow-worm larvae within the shells. 

More than five hundred species of glow-worm are found 
iroughout the world, the greatest number belonging to North 
nd South America; Italy has a glow-worm that gives its light 
i regular flashes—at intervals of about one second. If you 
eep careful evening watch, you will come across the glow-worm 
ther now or later in the season. The cheerful small insect 
in every way worth your attention. 



This is a very useful appliance for those who go birds'-nesting. 
ometimes, when on such a quest, you may see the eggs which 
ou wish to take and yet not be able to reach them. For 
istance. they may be at the bottom of a deep hole in a hollow 
ee, or they may be cosily hidden away in some cleft in the 
>cks. Those are the occasions when possession of a serviceable 
gg-scoop is a source of great joy to the collector. 

Like many other items of apparatus invaluable to the field 
aturalist, a thoroughly efficient egg scoop can be made at home, 
if course, you can buy one at a naturalist's shop—and there is 
o reason why you should not do so, if you prefer it. If, however, 
ou wish for a home-made egg scoop, take a look at the illustra- 
on here presented, and then proceed as follows. 

Procure a piece of soft iron wire, and at one end bend it round 


so as to form a handle. The other end of the wire is to be coiled 
round and round into a kind of watch-spring pattern. Now, 
take this coiled part into your hands, and with your fingers 
mould it into the shape of a cup. There is ycur eggscoop 
complete, and for convenience of carriage you can, if you so 
wish, bend up the handle of your scoop so that the whole con¬ 
trivance goes easily into your smallest pocket. 

Should you wish to raise a particularly large egg of any kind, 
the bowl of your scoop can be readily increased in size by making 
an extra turn or two of the wire of the handle around the bowl 
of the scoop. A long handle to the scoop is an advantage on 
several counts ; but always bear in mind that the wire of the 
handle must be of sufficient stiffness to support the weight of 
the egg as it is being raised from the nest. For general use, 
eighteen inches or so of wire will provide a thoroughly handy 
scoop. 


WHAT TO DO i AUGUST. 


I. Collxct and preserve specimens of seaweed. 
Take the seaweed home in a vessel of salt water, place 
it for half-an-hour in a basin of fresh water. The 
larger kinds should be lifted from the water on to 
a sheet of thin cardboard, covered with a soft, old 
handkerchief and some sheets of porous paper, and 
pressed. When dry, fix in position with strips of 
adhesive paper. 

II. The more fragile varieties of seaweed should 
be floated on to the cardboard, then, with a needle, 
arrange the fronds naturally, and cover and press 
as before. Fine muslin will be necessary for some 
of the most delicate kinds. By reason of a gelatine that 
is in them, these seaweeds, so treated, will of them¬ 
selves adhere to the card. 

III. Search the clear, green pools of seawater that 
are left among the rocks. Shadowy and indistinct, 
you will see shrimps darting about in these. Shrimps, 
as you should set to work to prove for yourself, nearly 
always swim backwards, which they do by means 
of their tails. Note how the shrimp, when alarmed> 
straightens out its body and then doubles itself up. 
The five plates of its tail thus spread out and strike 



the water so sharply that the shrimp is driven back¬ 
wards clean across the pool. 

IV. Study the sea birds. The best way to do this 
is to watch them at their feeding-grounds, the expanses 
of weed-covered rock that are exposed by the falling 
tide. The time of the tide varies every day, but as 
to it the sea birds are never mistaken. Take up your 
position as the tide begins to fall, and wait for them. 

V. " In those same rock pools look for sea anemones, 
which feed upon shrimps, small fish, and molluscs. 
The tentacles of an open anemone will try to hold your 
finger, as if seeking to make a meal of it. Try this 
experiment, for a sea anemone with tentacles outspread 
is always a hungry anemone. 

VI. There also you may come across a cuttle—eight 
long arms waving about, two black staring eyes, and a 
soft white body hidden in a chink of the rock. While 
you watch, the cuttle squirts a cloud of sepia ink into 
the water, and escapes in the blackness thus produced. 
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The entry for the May competition was as large as usual, 
•nd the high standard of quality was well maintained. In the 
coloured drawings of flowers and butterflies, &c., some of the 
prize-winners displayed no little talent. It is gratifying to 
note the attention paid to details, in both the coloured and 
black-and-white subjects submitted, showing the interest taken 
by competitors in their work. After due consideration the Prize 
Award has been made as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: David W. Mackib, 
35 Fullarton Place, Irvine, Ayrshire. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing : Harold E. Riddell, 10 Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, King's Cross, N. 1. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Albert E. 
Barnard, 95 Darnall Road, Attercliffe, Sheffield; E. Rose, 
" Blair Athol,’’ Market Street, Hoylake; Eric Astle, 38 


Vicarage Road, Harborne, Birmingham; A. Woodhak 
High Street, Wells, Somerset. 

Extra Prizes of Two-Shilling Boojcs: Richard Pott: 
“ Maritima,” St. Vincent Road, West Clacton; Alex : 
Crawford, 3 Allan Park, Stirling; Eric Johnson, Ric: 
Powell, Joseph Hurst, Oakwood Avenue Council Set 
Warrington; Leonard H. Roberts, 78 Avenue Road, Kit. 
Heath, Birmingham. 

Specially Commended : Sydney Jones, Sheffield ; E. Dtsb:-. 
Paddington; H. W. Peck, Newark; Frank J. Winter, Lo-. 
Edmonton ; Stella Rose, Hoylake ; Charles Murphy, Victc i 
Australia ; Arthur Boyle, Roger Satterthwaite, Arthur Sic.-: 
Jesse Brown, Frank Baker, Warrington; J. C. E. Luard. - 
John's Wood, N.W.; R. A. Preedy, Sutton Coldfield ; Maud 
Murphy, Simla, India; Eric Deuchars, Bexhill-on-Sea; J .'J 
Merifield, Chesterfield ; Thomas O'Neill, Bath ; Arthur El 
C hasetown ; R. S. Powell, Lowestoft; Beatrice Orme, CIithe::< 
C. Leeder, Dunmow ; Max Corton, Wimbledon ; Alec. W. Web: 
Dartford ; A. Asbridge, Edgware ; James Barr, Carluke ; Cvr 
Steele, Ripley ; K. C. Abbott, Birmingham ; J. M. Reid, Wo: 


Queries and Answers. 


J. N. Mellott. — As many times previously staged in these papes, I cannot under¬ 
take to identify specimens of any kind. Did 1 do so, I should really have 
little time for anything else. A most useful little handbook is “ Our British 
Snails,” by the Rev. Canon Horsley, price is. $d. net, published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of 6 St. Martin's Place, London, YV'.C. 2. 
You should also get “The Collector’s Manual,” by L. E. Adams, published 
by Taylor Bros., of Leeds. For entomological and similar apparatus of all kinds 
go to Watkins A Doncaster, of 36 Strand, W.C. 2. 

Phillip H. Gregory.— The price of “The Book of British Hawk Moths," by 
W. J. Lucas (The Bazaar, Exchange & Mart, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C. 4), is 3s. 6 d. Here is a list of the scientific names of the British Hawk- 
Moths, very full details as to which fine insects are also given in “The Moths 
of the British Isles,” vol. i., published by Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C., price 85. 6 d. Lime Hawk, Diltna tiliae; Poplar, Smerinihus 
popult; Eyed, S. oceUatus ; Death’s-head, Acherontia alropos ; Convolvulus, 
Sphtnx convolvuli; Privet, S. Itguslrt ; Pine, Hylotcus pinastri; Spurge, 
DeiUpkila euphorbias ; Bedstraw, D. gain ; Striped, Pkryxus livornica ; Silver- 
striped, Hippotion celerio ; Oleander, Daphnis turii; Small Elephant, Metop- 
tilus porccllus; Elephant, ckuerocampa elpenor ; Humming-bird, Macroglossa 
tUUalarum; Broad-bordered Bee, Hemaris fuciformis ; Narrow-bordered 
. Bee, H. tityus. 

T. Reason. —Small live stock of many kinds is still rather difficult to obtain. I 
notice that Mr. John D. Hamlyn, the well-known animal dealer, of 221 St. 
George’s Street, London Docks, E. 1, advertises that he has ‘‘Guinea Pigs, 
Tame Rats, Mice, Rabbits, constantly on hand.” You will probably get what 
you require if you apply to him. Or insert an advertisement in Fur and 
tooth r, which is published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks. On no account should 
you purchase nondescript animals, pure bred stock being best to have in all 
ways, and usually the cheapest in the end. 

W. Woolven. —Killing-bottles are not dear to buy, and they can be had at all prices. 
The best plan will be for you to write to Watkins & Doncaster, of 36 Strand, 
W.C. 2, for their general price list, which includes a section devoted to killing- 
bottles. They are first-class people for all entomological requisites, and a 
poor quality killing-hot tie is a thing to be rigorously avoided. 


John F. Cameron. —See answer to J. N. Mellott in the first column. I cannot ace 
take the identification of specimens submitted by members. Such week • 
take up a great deal too much time, because if done for one individual it n.s 7 
done for all. The identification of specimens is just the kind of work that c>z 
bers should do for themselves, as its educational value when personally cety ¬ 
ls of the highest. You have executed a really very fine picture of the eg* a cl- 
tlon, so, armed with this representation of it, you should visit a collet : 
eggs in a museum, or else search the books dealing with birds eggs that ul»- 
find in a good public library. Continue to use your pencil and paint bnsi. 

A Keen Collector. —You will find full particulars as to a moth trap in a Iitt> L-0 
called “The Insect Hunter’s Companion,” that is published by AdlardacdMi 
West Newman, of 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. i, price ix. 6 d. The largrT fcir: 
moth traps are of rather complicated design. But oner you haw puipt J 
very siipple principle of the trap, you should have little difficulty in ccnsur^ 
some appliance or other of the kind. Bear in mind that the brighter tbs:r‘ 
that is emitted by the trap the better will be the results obtained. 

H. C. F. Dench. —Your list of questions is rather too lengthy and coniprtfc 
to be answered in this column, and as you really need a good deal erf ej/t 
tion. I should advise you to invest in one or two inexpensive book.-. Q; 1 
booklets as to guinea-pigs and as to fancy mice can be had frem Cap l * i 
134 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, price 4 d. each. As to the food of 
you must inquire in India, where you are resident, because suitable ktdm 
those birds is not there the same as here. For a handbook dealing with sqi'T’ 1 
you should write to Upcott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, L-tc- 
W.C. 2. From that publisher you can also get a shilling book 00 fancy nli- 
or a fourpenny booklet can be had as above. 

W. Pown.—A “ Naturalists’ Calendar” is contained In the classic. “ Natural H--" 
of Selborne,” by the Rev. Gilbert White, a book which was published it :> 
and which should be owned by every naturr student. 1 here is alK» the M N^' * 
Lover’s Handbook,’’ published by Cassell & Co., price j>. 6*. As regau -- 
best sugaring mixture, time for pupa digging, and preservation of ru?a fl 
hatching out, get a copy of “The Insect Hunter's Companion,” mtrr: u 
just above. 


- 7- 

The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age oj eighteen.) 

In connection with this special ieature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are oflered every month with a view to stimulating 
interest oi readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to bo selected from the s 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the smi"-' 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are : 
eligible tor a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and i> 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, ana age It;: 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign reader 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Pnze-winning Notes, Photograph.- - 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be rerat 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuaes ■ 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, ett.'« 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4. 

List op Pams pot Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-eases, Gshiax-rodi, 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-eases. bau-.- 
uetsfstamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize awardff competitors, when entering for any ;- 
petition, will indicate their choice ot a prize irom the list given On the Air - 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as tohuws : " If sun*- 
ful, 1 should like to have a insert name of article here] as my pnze.” 
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aallm.—i. A William the Third half-crown of 1697 is worth 
about four shillings, but the value varies with the letter 
on it showing the mint at which it was coined, B. standing 
for Bristol, C. for Chester. N. for Norwich and Y. for York, 
a. May be due to a change in the colour after printing. 

1. O. America.—x. " A list of all the books that have ever 
been published ” would be longer than you think, and 
we are unable to give you the address of the publisher. 
3. They are the same thing in different forms. 3. Iron 
it magnetised every day by sending an electric current 
round it. 4. No ; liquefaction destroys polarity. 

MWte, E. M.—1. A 1797 twopenny piece which weighs two 
ounces, not four. It is worth sixpence. 2. It cannot have 
George the Fourth on it if the date is 1718. 3. Same 
difficulty in this case. Refer to some list of English Kings 
before giving impossible dates. Neither coin is worth 
more than threepence. 4. Australian stamps will not do; 
send an International Coupon for the amount, to be ob¬ 
tained at any post office. 

t Hew Reader.—1. We cannot print the Laws of Draughts 
in this column. 2. When neither player can force a win, 
the game is drawn. 3. In the case given, the yellow takes 
the black king, and the other black king has to chase him 
over the board and take him in fewer than forty moves. 

3. G. Bedford.—The coin is one of the Charles the Second 
crowns issued in 1663 and it is worth seven shillings. The 
date is given round the edge; Charles the Second dated 
his reign from 1649. 

I. D. B. Montgomery.—t. The Royal College of Physicians is 

not a college for teaching. 2. You must matriculate at 
the university where you propose to take your degree. 
3. You can practise in England and Scotland with an 
Irish qualification. 

J. T. Walter.—Most of the coins are current, and none of them 

worth more than the original value except that the franc 
piece is now worth a shilling and the two-sous piece three¬ 
pence. The three-halfpenny piece is Maundy money. 

1. Fletcher.—1 and 2. The ribs can be bent in steam or hot 
sand, but it is better to cut them to shape out of elm or 
mahogany. 3. The value of a coin depends on its date, 
which you do not give. 4. It is an Irish halfpenny, as 
is evident from the Hibernia, and it is worth sixpence. 

S. Q. Anderson.—1. The penny of 1797 weighs an ounce, the 
twopenny piece weighs two ounces ; and either of them 
is worth sixpence. Look again and learn how to spell 
B itannia. 2. Apparently a milled sixpence of Elizabeth, 
wo th eighteenpencc. 3 and 4 are both Indian coins 
oi no particular value. 

I, Hlnett.—1. Napoleon the Third, ten centimes worth two¬ 
pence. 2. Half fraLC of same reign, sixpence. 3. United 
States, five cents. 1867, worth threepence. 4. Not the 
Straits of Jersey, but the States of Jersey, worth three¬ 
pence. 4. Not a coin but a token. 

I.O.P.-lt*.—1. It is a token, but your version of the lettering 
is impossible. See answer to E. G. Anderson. 2 and 3. 
Dates wanted. 4. There is no such, coin as a George the 
Third florin. 5 and 6. Dates wanted. 7. Not Phillip 
but Philip. Probably a shilling, worth six shillings if 
in good preservation. The motto is not as you give it, 
but Posuimus Deum Auditorem Nostrum. 

I. Stuffing.—Twopenny piece of 1797 ig worth sixpence; half¬ 
penny of George the Second is worth sixpence. There 
were no copper pennies of George the Second, the only 
pennies being the silver ones in the Maundy money. 


Chemlc.—It is against the law to make explosives without a 
licence, as it was before the War; and we are not allowed 
to give the proportions. 

F. 0. Ellis and P. T.— In making rubber stamps ordinary type 
is used, which is set up in the usual way, and a matrix is 
made from it. In some cases type-metal is used as the 
matrix and the rubber stamp is made from what is really a 
stereotype block. In others the moulding-box is filled 
with plaster mixed with glue water into a thick paste, 
which is spread evenly down with a spatula to remove 
air bubbles. When the matrix is dry and hard, thin 
strips of unvulcanised rubber are laid over it, and these 
in position on the matrix are put into a press, and there 
the rubber is vulcanised in about a quarter of an hour at 
a heat of 160 0 C. 

A. E. Slnelair.—As the City and Guilds Engineering College 
at South Kensington and the Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
are within easy distance, it would be as well to begin by 
getting particulars from them ; and at the same time 
you might obtain the other information you require. 

L. T. F. Edmett and B. Ware.—Such things are expensive 
at present; but write for catalogue to Messrs. Basset-Lowke 
& Co., 112 High Holbora, W.C. 1. 

E. Morris.—1. Rubbing is too obscure ; but there were no 
English copper coins in the reign of Elizabeth. The shields 
on the back should be a guide, but they cannot be like 
those on half-a-crown in 1590. 2. An Irish halfpenny of 

1780, worth sixpence. 

J. Danner.—If A, B, and C equal 4 , 2, and 6 respectively, they 
cannot change their values by any transposition of the 
equation ; and plus 1 cannot be equal to minus 1. If you 
work the problem by figures, you will find the error in the 
fifth line'. 

E. C. Bowman. —There i. a large coloured plate of university 
hoods facing page 413 of our twenty-sixth volume; it 
accompanied! an article on the subject. We know of no 
book. 

J. McAndrew.—Your name is that of a sept of the Clan Ross, 
entitled to wear the Ross tartan. 

A Gael. —There are James Browne's " History of the Highland 
Clans"; James Grant's "Tartans of the Clans of Scot¬ 
land ” ; Logan's " Scottish Gael " ; Mclan’s " Clans of 
Scotland " ; and Skene’s " Highlanders of Scotland " and 
" Celtic Scotland "—and Skene may be the authority you 
want. Tnere is no separate book on your clan. 

W. H. Cazaly. — Glue must be hygroscopic, for the best glue 
takes up the most water; in fact in 24 hours, at a temperature 
of 6o°, the best glue will absorb 12 times its weight of water. 
The less water the glue can absorb, the poorer is its quality. 
Really good glue is not affected in the joint by wet weather. 
Marine glue and fish glue will hold under water. 

Maundy Money, J Steele, and others.—Silver pennies and silver 
twopences, have been only in the Maundy money since 
the death of Charles the Second ; and silver fourpences 
haye been so since 1856, but .they lasted only thirty years. 
None of them is worth more than a shilling, and they 
are usually dealt with in sets at from half a-crown to. 
five shillings each. The sets have not always been the 
same ; for instance, there was no penny in 1704, and neither 
penny nor fourpence in 1707. 

Queries t * this Page must be aeLlrtssed to the Editor, "B.O.P. ,” 4 Bouvzsis Srt 1ST, 
London, E.C. 4, mud en-elopes ,hould hr mmrkrd “ Oirrespondence." As spues is 
limited , out. Ik.nr gu rise thmt m's </ federal interest to readers Tilt be answered. 
Corespondents err reminded that, owing to the "B.O.P.” going to press soma 
time in erteameot Publication, replies must necatsariln be held peer same qraahe. 
Beery e nd re a rer is made to insert them as tarty as possible. 






TESTED. 

Mr. Tomkins was waiting for Miss Smithers, who had not 
quite finished her toilet, and so sent little Jimmy down to 
entertain him. 

“ Do you like toffee ? ” asked Jimmy. 

" Very much,” said Mr. Tomkins. 

" Here you are, then,” said Jimmy, thrusting a rather sticky 
lump in his hand. 

“ Thanks,” said Mr. Tomkins, regarding it doubtfully. 

He would rather have thrown it out of the window, but he 
did not want to make an enemy of Jimmy, so he chewed it up. 

“ Like it ? ” said Jimmy. 

Very much,” was the reply. 

“ Fido didn't ; I gave it him twice, but he spat it out each 
time." 


THE MARKSMAN. 

With a bang the excited little man shot into the chemist's 
shop. 

" Look here l " he cried, holding out a handful of something 


that looked like soda. " Yer sold this ter me yester 
day—camphor balls I ” 

11 Er—yes I " said the puzzled apothecary. 

M Ter kill moths ! ” ejaculated the little man, witi 
great scorn. " How ip the name of thunder d'yoa 
think I'm going ter kill 'em with balls ? If yer as 
show me a man that can hit a moth with one o’ ’ea 
I'll say nothing more about the ornaments me wife 
and I've broke between us 1 Kill moths, indeed ! " 


AT HIS MERCY. 

Dr. Burton and Dr. Gage were ministers of two 
churches in Hartford, U.S.A., and excellent friends. 
Dr. Gage had travelled abroad, and since his return 
had been de’ivering a course of lectures upon old-world 
subjects. One of the lectures—on Palestine—had been thought 
somewhat dry, and on its second delivery many of the audience 
went out before it was finished. 

Not long afterwards Dr. Gage’s house was entered by a burglar 
Dr. Gage was giving Dr. Burton an account of the affair. 

” Why, doctor, I had him down flat on his back ; I held his 
there ; he couldn't move an inch.” 

“ Good 1 ” said Dr. Burton ; ” but what a good opportunity 
that was to have delivered to him your lecture on Palestine t ” 


KNEW THE TOUCH. 

Two ladies were in Westminster Abbey one afternoon whei 
they thought they heard the organ begin to play. 

“ Listen,” said one of them aloud, “ there's the organ. Hc» 
splendid it is, isn't it ? I always love to hear Sir Frederic^ 
Bridge play.” 

“ Beautiful, dear,” answered the other. ** Do you know fora 
moment I thought it was Sir Walter Parratt I Though, as a 
rule, one can distinguish their different touch.” 

“But, as a matter of fact (says Sir Frederick, who tells tb: 
story), it was neither myself nor Sir Walter. It was simply tk 
vacuum-cleaner buzzing away." 



Rods Boy ok Bavk (to uflset Camrisl): “While you’re there, mister, you 
might just take an’ look if me worm’s off.” 


SURPRISED HER. 

The son of a certain country squire, when collecting tfe 
rents of some cottages owned by his father, had his attendee 
called by a tenant to a large diagonal rrack in one of the vralJ 
close to which they were standing, with this remark from to* 
woman : 

“ 1 am afraid, sir, as the old house be a-coming down, sir." 

“ We will see to this,” said the young fellow. 

And, taking from his pocket a few strips of stamp-edgin: 
he pasted them transversely over the fissure, so that he migb- 
on his next visit, see whether the crack had extended. 

On his calling about a month afterwards, he found the puca 
of stamp-edging still remaining unbroken, and pointing out to 
the old lady that the crack had not opened any farther, 1 1 
was amused with this unhesitating remark : 

" Yes, sir; but wlio'd ha' thought as two or three such bits 
of paper would ha’ held 'un together ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize ol A HAND 80 ME VOLUME is ofltrrd each month for the ** 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader ol the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes ».* 
be oriKin.il, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stur>-^ a 
this page, which must be submitted od or before the 22nd of each month, to* 1 * > 
sent on postcards, it desired, and in ail cases the name and address of tb** vajn 
must lx* clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, ratal * 
regarded as final. 

Adtin-ss I in Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvrie Street, London, E.C 4.^ 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is H. F. Clothier, ioo Bit¬ 
field Hoad, St. Anne’s-on the-Sea, Lancs., for the storvw 
entitled “Tested." 
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Bread Upon the Waters. 

A Canadian Story. 

By FRANCIS J. DICKIE. 


A B ' 


• j? \ BOUT to 

X Y. his rude 

\^k, 4 ton. mining engineer, 

"v f paused abruptly to 

( Jr vEfl V\ l Nx\. stare down upon the 

/fly Wu Y\l ^ ) strange little dog 

L/ \ \ } J crouched so abjectly 

Bn Yt \ \ fjl there upon the rough 

! V \V^ and dusty doormat, 

i ii n n ~ » v " V | | * 11”^ It was a fox- 

terrier, black of 
head, rump, and saddle; the rest of the markings white. 
But so grimy was its hair, the white parts of the coat 
now scarce deserved the name. Even with the man’s 
feet just barely having missed stepping upon it, the dog 
had not moved ; now it flattened the more against the 
mat. 

Stirred by quick compassion, Morton dropped down to 
his knees and bent over it, voicing soothing, coaxing words. 
But the terrier only shrunk the closer to the mat, its eyes 
half closed, whole body trembling. There was something 
so abjectly cringing in the animal’s attitude, as if all 
courage had left it, that Morton, in spite of his sym¬ 
pathy, was stirred with vague disgust; for he was a fighter 
himself, despising a craven thing—be it man or beast. 

Still, pity remained uppermost. He reached out his 
right hand and, slipping it under the dog, lifted it in his 
arms. Then, turning the door-knob of his little home, he 
went within. 

VOL. XLI. PART IT 


Inside, he set the terrier down on a long-haired grizzly- 
bear rug. It did not attempt to stand, but lay just as he 
had placed it—hind-legs still tucked under, the fore-legs 
straight out in front. Now, however, it lifted its head ; 
for an instant fastened wistful, inquiring gaze upon him; 
its long ears momentarily cocked up, the sharp points bent 
over a little forward. 

In that moment Morton’s disgust faded. Even inex¬ 
perienced canine judge though he was, the man read 
“ breeding ” in those ears, the thin-featured face, the fine- 
lined body. Also, from closer looking, he now read acute 
starvation in those thin flanks and protruding ribs; and 
seeing, forgave, for Jimmy Morton had climbed to his 
present • success by hard roads. He had hungered, and 
come to know that courage, dignity, and self-respect all 
vanish with a too long empty stomach. 

Leaving the dog, Morton hurried across the hundred feet 
of ground to the cook-house, wherein three times daily one 
hundred and sixty men of the copper-mining camp were fed. 
It still lacked fifteen minutes of the supper-hour, and 
heretofore no man in the camp had been brave enough 
to invade the sacred precincts of the cook’s domain at such 
a time ; for all camp cooks—be they of the lumber woods, 
the railroad grade, or the mines—are autocrats ; and Joe 
Lavaneaux was the most terrible of all. 

But, unhesitatingly, Morton entered by way of the 
dining-room door. The three long, oil-cloth-covered tables 
were being rapidly loaded with steaming dishes against 
the approach of the one hundred and sixty hungry men. 
Shirt-sleeved helpers hurried to and fro from the kitchen 
to the tables. 

Down this long dining-hall, and through the kitchen’s 
open portal at the lower end, Morton hurried, and moved 
into the thick air created of frying meat, great cauldron of 
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BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


boiling soup, and a dozen and one lesser dishes—all in pre¬ 
paration on the twelve-foot range. 

Hardly had he come into view when Joe Lavaneaux, 
moving restlessly here and there, with ever watchful eye 
upon his two rushing assistant cooks and three cookees, 
caught sight of him. 

" Tonnere !" he cried. Then reverting to more un¬ 
familiar English : " What for you come into my kitchen ? 
—Get out ! Get out ! ” As he screamed the words, the 
crusty French Canadian moved toward the engineer with 
baleful eye, waving threatening fork in his right hand. 

Morton had not been a member of the Lake Superior 
mining-camp for eight months without having heard some¬ 
thing of the cook's dangerous temper, and his more than 
usual antipathy to having his kitchen invaded by other 
than its regular staff. And now, for the moment, the 
engineer was half 
inclined to ru n. 

Then the memory of 
the lean an< * quiver¬ 
ing sides of his 
recent find, speaking 
so eloquently of 
utter, famine, held 
him in his tracks. 

He said quickly: 

"I’m sorry. Chef, 
but I just found a 
stray dog—oh, such 
a dandy little dog— 
and I knew you’d give me something for it.” 

Lavaneaux, come to a halt, perhaps three feet away, lost 
a little of his fierceness ; for had not the engineer called 
him Chef ? It is a word wondrous of soothing properties 
when deferentially addressed to any camp cook; a fact, 
wily Morton, from years of rough life in various mining 
and other camps, was fully aware of. 

But Lavaneaux’ surrender was not thus easily accom¬ 
plished. " A dog! ” he cried. " And you must bothair 
me now. Me—with one hondred and sixtee hungree 
men now come soon quick I ’’ Under the incitement of his 
own words he was rapidly regaining his old furious 
manner. 

But immediately assuming proper contriteness, Morton 
hastened to apologise. " I’m awfully sorry. Chef ; but. 
Chef," Morton desperately summoned his best French for 
better affect : " Elle se meurt, cette pauvre petite enfant 
chienne." 

The music of Chef twice repeated, and the words in his 
own tongue, conquered the cook. 

Vraiment 1 ” he said. " I fix heem with fine things 
right away. But you get out, you are in ze way. I send 
you quick by Johnny one fine dinnair for the petit chien; 
but get out ! " With machine-gun flow he spat the words 
at Morton, punctuating each one with an airy jabbing 
with the huge meat-fork in his right hand. 

Rejoicing, Morton fled without another word. 

The cook was true to his word. Hardly had Morton 
regained his own shack when Johnny appeared with a 
great tin plate loaded with a savoury mess of meat, 
gravy, and potatoes. But wise to the ways of hunger, 
Morton fed the dog only lightly at first. 


II. 

UNGER, first and strongest of the passions, is, too, 
the most enervating. All the animal world, from 
man downward to the lowest beasts, stands 
powerless against its deadly chemistry. Sub¬ 
jected too long to emptiness, man and dog, alike domesti¬ 
cated beings, become, in the end, most craven things—as 
witness the cringing, tail-between-its-legs mongrel, and the 
whining, spiritless tramp—both creatures of bad nutrition. 
But judgments passed on either man or dog while in this 
condition are very often incorrect. Thus, after a week of 


carefully feeding his fox-terrier find, Morton was relieved to 
learn it was no coward, though such it first had appeared. 

His illumination came one day while walking to tbe 
mine. Since the third day after the dog’s arrival, the 
animal, which he had named Waif, had fallen into the habi 
of accompanying him as far as the door of the shaft-house 
Here she always halted. Once the door closed behind the 
man, the dog would turn and trot gravely back to hi< 
shack. Here, sitting solemnly before the door when the 
afternoon waned, she would watch down the narrow strec: 
of the little camp—along either side of which lay son* 
fifteen frame-dwellings, bunk, tool- and cook-houses—nnti I 
Morton, homeward bound, loomed into sight. Then sht J 
would race to meet him with joyous barkings and higt 
leaping ecstasy. 

One Wednesday noon, just a week after the dog's arrival 

as the engineer sc 
on his way to mi 
the terrier at b 
heels, there suddest; 
moved out Ini • 
beside one of tfc 
bunk-houses and ilk 
the centre of ifb 
street directly abw 
of them a ihrifj 
months-old bear cub 
captured and madi 
a pet a short tint 
ago by one of th 
men. The cub had until now failed of Waif’s attention bp 
reason of its having been chained to a box at the bade A 
the bunk-house. But slipping free from a too loose oqllait 
few minutes before, it now came waddling straight in fig 
terrier's path. Almost as the dog’s eyes glimpsed tm 
strange animal form, a faint little breeze carried to hi , 
nostrils the bear smell. The cub and all its kind cot 
foreign bodies never before encountered ; yet. Waif, siS 
that first faint bear odour brought by the wind, kne» 
this woolly black body for an enemy. 

Out from behind the man’s heels she came. Hair 
abristle, tiny mane ereqt, she launched herself straig- 
forward on the run toward the awkwardly shambling cut 
Till now the baby bear’s lot had been a most happy ocr 
All the world around had been kind to it. So, now haltur 
it viewed without alarm this approaching object. Perbar 
eighteen inches high this little bruin- stood : its sma. 

• twinkling brown eyes alertly interested, its legs wic- 
apart. 

Forward, dashing direct for the bear's nose, the terric- 
went; but the cub, at the last moment alarmed, jerke 
its head dodgingly, and the attacker’s teeth closed on th- 
furry neck. With squall of dismay the bear turned about 
and started back for the protection of its recently deserte 
box. Waif clung on, now dragged along, now gaining to he 
feet for a brief moment; then again being tumbled ovr 
by the hurrying, clumsy, frightened feet of her far outweig! 
ing adversary. 

Into the open doorway of its pine-box den the cub dashe 
in mad flight. Squalling furiously, a mingling of anger 
fright, and pain from the terrier’s gripping teeth, the cui 
dropped to the floor of its retreat, crushing the dog beneat 
full sixty pounds of weight. Then at last, stirred to brave 
action in the confines of its home, the cub turned to figt’ 
Over it rolled upon its back ; and, true to instinct -t 
fore-feet reached to hug the enemy. Just at the momer ' 
eager for better hold, the dog let go her all too flimsy gr,: 
upon the thick fur of the lower part of the neck, and snappe 
at the black, shining nose; for instinct told her canine bra. 
that this was a most vulnerable spot. But two great furr- 
paws—dextrous now bruin was giving battle—closed arouc 
the tiny form. Caught full about the neck and shoulder 
Waif’s forepart was drawn down flat against the ha- 
hide, and she was rendered powerless of teeth and trr- 
claws. 

The hold tightened, tightened; her eyes protrud- 
wildly, while her lungs took fire froifi congested breathe-. 
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door. Now, sensing possible defeat for his brave twelve- 
pound prot6gfi at the hands of a sixty-pound bear, he called 
her sharply. A moment the terrier hesitated, the battle 
lust still strong upon her. Loth to leave, yet not daring 
to disobey the summons of that loved voice without, she 
backed growlingly away, still facing the bear, a defiant 
figure, every line of her proclaiming her willingness to 
continue to the bitter end this as yet but hart-fought 
fight. 

Thrilled throughout with prideful titillations of joy, 
born of new-coming feeling at owning so game a fighter, 
Morton walked on to the mine mouth for his daily descent 
into the bowels of the earth, with a somewhat weary Waif 
at his heels. The shaft-house reached, the dog turned and 
proceeded slowly back. Passing the shack behind which 
the bear had been now rechained, Waif halted a moment, 
half inclined to retrace her steps to the den and renew the 
fight. Then, memory of Morton’s recalling voice suggesting 
such action would be wrongful, she went on homeward, 
there as usual to await the evening coming of her 
master. 

Directly back of the engineer's shack, stunted evergreens 
formed the front lines of a loosely ranked forest of spruce 
stretching scatteredly away on either side, over a desolate 
country, now rolling and rocky, now broken by long 
stretches of muskeg, dankly odorous of standing water 
and decaying vegetation. It was a cheerless land, in¬ 
habited by men only through the desire for gain from the 
minerals it bore ; and, save for an occasional rattlesnake, 
there w ere no dangerous creatures to make difficult man’s 
toiling. But to Waif it was a paradise. Many an hour 
she had raced, merrily adventuring in the depths of the 
near-by wood, engaging in long fruitless chases after chance- 
started rabbits. 

Yet no matter how engrossed in her hunting, she never 
failed to note the passing of time. With that strange 
sense common to some animals, she was always back 
at the door ready to greet her master, for though she had 
had many in the three years of her show-dog life, none 

had been to her as 
Morton. None had 
held her close and 
showered loving 
caresses ; none had 
been as this man, 
who had taken her 
in, starved and 
fainting, after many 
days of wandering 
from the wrecked 
train which had 
been carrying her 
to a distant dog- 
show. A falling 
beam had crashed 
down on one end of 
her crate, bursting 
it open, and she 
had stepped out 
into a darkened and 
chaotic world of 
wrecked coaches. 
Frightened by the, 
cries of the men, 
she had run down the track. Coming a little after dawn 
to the spur track leading into the Lake Superior copper¬ 
mining camp, fifty miles away, she had taken it, without 
knowing why, and arrived at last, starved and exhausted, 
at the shaft-house. Frightened by the noise, she 
had run up the street, passed the various buildings, and 
gone on to where Morton's shack lay at the farther 
end, removed and aloof by a good hundred yards from the 
rest. 

And now Waif was glad of all these happenings, for it 
had brought love into her life, love for Morton, that filled 
her being and made life for the first time really worth 
while. 


and the pain of that bone-crushing pressure. Still, 
with her hind-legs, she strove desperately to inflict what 
pain she could. Half raised up there on the cub’s roomy 
paunch, she dug her toenails in, ripping along the soft, 
almost hairless, surface of the stomach. Again and again, 
with rapid motion, just as her feet would have moved in 
the digging of a hole. Waif’s claws, by furious power of 
nind-quarters driven, scratched, slashed, and tore his most 
unprotected spot. Had the bear been older, he would 
rave closed his maw upon the head his paws so imprisoned, 


d crushed it. But, lacking experience, he, through blind 
-tinct, only clutched tighter and tighter the foe. But 
e ripping of those fast-moving dog-claws was too painful, 
rhaps forty seconds the position remained unchanged, 
s n the infant bruin let go. 

Her head reeling, faint and weak, Waif slipped to the 
or - then staggered to one side of the very roomy box. 
ith some ten inches between them, the dog and baby bear 
:ed each other in snarling armistice. Who might have 
3n the victor and who the vanquished is doubtful if 
>rton had not interfered. 

Laughingly he had followed to the box ; eager, proud, 
-ited, and just a bit afraid, he had peered through the 


“ Waif clung on, now dragged 
>njg, now gaining to her feet 
, a brief moment.” (Seepage 562.) 
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III. 

NE day, late in August, Morton did not go to the mine 
as usual. Instead, boarding the outgoing ore-tram, 
he rode away to the city a hundred miles distant. 
Wondering, the dog followed him as far as the track ; 
■then, seeing him disappear inside the caboose door she re¬ 
turned back to the shack to await his return that, evening. 
But Morton did not come that evening, nor until six days 
later. And Waif, distracted and disconsolate, stood on 
guard watching, waiting eagerly, expectant, hopeful, a 
lonely, wistful little sentinel, too sad to more than touch the 
smallest part of the food Johnny the cookee brought her. 
From the doorway of Morton’s shack the dog could look 
down the street and see the shaft-house and the loading- 
platform. And through the long 
hours of daylight, Waif watched 
for her master's coming. At last, 
on the sixth day, late in the fore¬ 
noon, an ore-train pulled in, and 
■Waif’s heart bounded as she saw a 
familiar figure come moving up 
the street. 

Yet even with a first distant 
glance at Morton, Waif sensed he 
was somehow different. As she 
raced to meet him her realisation 
grew stronger. He swayed as he 
walked ; his steps were wide, un¬ 
certain, Stumbling. The very words 
with which he greeted her sounded 
6trange—so thick, hoarse, and 
mumbling was his utterance. But 
puzzled and wondering though she 
was, Waif was glad ; frisking about, 
barking, and now and then racing 
in mad circles about him, she ac¬ 
companied his slow advance to the 
cabin. 

With clumsy fingers he turned the 
knob, staggered within, leaving the 
door open wide behind him. AH 
his faculties had been concentrated 
on arriving home. Now they failed 
him further. Before he could 
reach the bed, he went toppling, 
and fell full length upon the 
bearskin rug adorning the centre 
of the floor, and there lay sprawled, 
face down and motionless. 

Thinking this was a part of some 
new game, the terrier leaped glee¬ 
fully upon him, taking gentle 
biting hold of his sleeve and tug¬ 
ging affectionately. There came no response; so, after a 
moment of growling mockly fierce, Waif let go. With 
mincing steps, ears up, head cocked inquiringly on one side, 
she circled twice the prostrate man. Realising then that 
this was no game of play, she lay down, cuddling close beside 
him, her head resting on one of his outflung arms, her nose 
toward his face half turned to her on the rug. Perhaps 
the length of one second she lay, then got to her feet, the 
hair on her back raising, for to her sensitive nostrils came 
| the odour of Morton’s heavy breathing. And that odour ! 

, With it came back to her searing memories of a red-faced, 
bleary-eyed dog-handler—a brutal man in charge of a large 
kennel to which she had once belonged for several months. 
Just such an odour had lingered always upon that man’s 
breath—and he had struck her roughly so many, many 
times ! Stepping off to one side, the terrier regarded 
silently the sleeping man. Then, beginning at his heels, 
she sniffed him slowly over. Boots, trousers, coat, and 
, fallen hat—all answered to the inspection of her nose. 
“ Yes ; this was her master, her loved one, her god I And, 
despite that hateful whisky smell, she still loved him 
above all things on earth.” 

The odour thus dismissed, she turned away. It was 


enough that the man had returned. He was here, near her. 
So, satisfied, she was gripped by a desire once more 
to adventure in the wood, back of the shack—a pleasure 
denied by her recent unwavering vigil. 

Passing out of the open door, she trotted behind the 
shack and disappeared among the spruce. A little past 
noon, after an hour of glorious romp. Waif returned to 
the clearing about the shack. Bounding eagerly, she came 
to the door, its bottom almost flush with the ground, 
and sprang within. Then, wide-legged, her every muscle 
thrown into reverse motion, the dog came to a sliding halt, 
her sharp, tiny toenails rattling faintly on the board floor, 
for there, in a spot warmed by the sun shining through the 
cabin window, lay a coiled and glistening thing. 

Startled by the sound of her entering, the rattlesnake 
turned its oval head, and two 
wicked little eyes looked into 
Waif’s. Without move or sound, 
so still they might have been carv¬ 
ings in wood, or moulds of bronze, 
snake and dog regarded each other 
across half the width of the cabin’s 
single room. 

It is a rattlesnake’s peculiarity 
to fix its eyes upon a certain part 
of any threatening thing. Now 
upon the black wet nose of the 
terrier did the reptile focus its 
attention. Waif, on the other 
hand, roved her eyes over every 
part of this coiled enigma. Never 
in all her days had she faced such 
a thing, or any living form that 
even faintly resembled it. She had 
no knowledge or experience by 
which to hate it or be afraid. Yet 
both feelings swelled within her. 
Over all her wiry frame came 
strange creepings, mingled hate, 
horror, and anger. An atavic 
something called inside her mind, 
and quickly tutored her unlearned 
brain-cells that here before her 
was an enemy most deadly. But 
what to do ? How move to the 
attack ? What holds were best ? 
And wherein was the opponent’s 
greatest power ? And how to avoid 
this same ?—All these questions 
instinct could not answer, and 
experience had never taught her 
solution. So, her brown eyes 
glowing, Waif stood and glared 
and pondered. And then, grad¬ 
ually, as she stood, the creeping horror feeling grew 
stronger upon her. Slowly fear of this thing before 
her succeeded anger. Something about the faintly shining 
coils stirred unknown terror within her breast. Waif began 
tentative backward stepping, though with eyes still fixed 
upon that oval head. 

Then, suddenly, Morton stirred slightly in drunken sleep, 
moving his shoulders ever so little. Instantly the reptile’s 
glittering eyes were turned in his direction. The sun- 
warmed patch, where it lay, was directly opposite the man’s 
shoulder, and his bronzed neck was within easy inviting 
striking distance. Again Morton stirred, as faintly as 
before; but now the snake rattled warningly—the sound 
like dried peas shaken in a can—yet carrying withal some 
subtler, blood-freezing note. Its evil tongue flicked in 
and out, a sign of increasing uneasiness and anger. And 
in one swift flash now came to the retreating terrier a 
new realisation. With three steps backward taken, she 
halted. Till this moment, thought only of herself had been 
uppermost—and fear had conquered. Now, with Morton 
threatened, courage came flowing back to her. 

Growling low, she danced forward mincingly to the 
attack. Stepping lightly, but slowly, she moved into 
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’7T'HERE’S never a day of tempestuous 
weather— 

There’! never a journey of rut or of hill— 

That isn’t made eaiy, if two chums, together. 

Just face all the difficult bits with a will 1 

And some may be heroea and some may be 
fearsome 1 

And some may be weaklings and some may 
be strong! 

But you—the high-hearted—must brave be 
and cheersome 

And help poorer-spirited people along I 

Life isn’t all holiday—spent for the gaining 

Of fun and amusement—of laughter and 
play 1 

The great things pf living are hard of attain¬ 
ing 

And need the grim effort of stem workaday i 

Then take the road grandly I Don’t shuffle 
and stumble I 

Don’t keep your eyes fixed on the gutter 
and earth! 

Look, up to the heights—and il other folks 
grumble 

Just show them what grit on life’s highway 
is worth I 

LHU AS OARD. 
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Half risen to his knees, his eyes bloodshot and bleary, he stared for a long time . . . seeing in graphic mind- 


picture why and how she had died.” 

such a position that to face her the snake was forced to 
turn fully away from the man. A full ten feet in length 
the rattler was, and from its tail now came steady fusil¬ 
lading. 

With lidless eyes all burning, tongue darting out and in 
with eye-twinkling rapidity, it reared up full a quarter 
of its length, tightening its coils. Balancing, gently sway¬ 
ing its head, it tensed the propelling coiling power to 
strike. But, by that strange guardian angel —sixth sense 
—warned Waif moved tantalisingly just out of reach. 
They might have gone on for hours in their positions of 
watchful waiting, had not Morton moved again. This time 
mechanically drawing in his outflung arms and pillowing 
his head upon them, he made a sound that freshly excited 
the now highly nervous reptile. With sinuous move, 
lightning quick, the snake turned its head, poised to 
strike the helpless man. As it did, the dog’s heart con¬ 
stricted with terrifying fears of threatened hurt to that so 
loved master—her god—that was more than life to her. 

Reckless to prevent, she faltered not, nor stood to con¬ 
template, but rushed straight upon that dread thing of 
death. Even as she sprang, the snake, sound warned and 
turning, struck home deep into her neck. But as the fatal 
fangs sent quiak-acting poison coursing through her veins, 
Waif’s jaws—more by good fortune than through know¬ 
ledge guided—found the best of holds upon the serpent's 
neck close back of tile head. Her white teeth crunched, 
crunched ; her mouth closed in grip unyielding, death¬ 
dealing in its tenseness. All four legs braced and wide apart, 
she stood, and with desperate energy tried to shake even so 


weighty a foe; but succeeded only feebly, as all the while the 
powerful serpent struggled to be free. Constrictive power or 
action has little part in a rattlesnake’s activity. Yet now b 
death agony, this one wound frenziedly its coil? around the 
unyielding adversary. 

Loathsome band on band—slipper}-, slimy cold, ever 
tightening—-enwrapped Waif’s body, and writhed and slid and 
twisted in ghastly last-minute strivings. But Waif, never 
relaxing that first.-taken hold, stood unmoving, her teeth 
pierced through the enemy almost to meeting. Then, as the 
minutes passed, those jaws so stubbornly locked by desire 
became for ever fixed by even stronger chemistry of that 
poison by the rattler’s fangs injected.. Slowly the dog's resis¬ 
tance gave. She tumbled upon her side, her eyes glared 
and dull; and so lying, jaws clenched upon the still 
wriggling snake the poison swelled her, and in awful agony 
she died. 

Thus Morton found her hours later, when waking with 
the going of the sun But half risen to his knees, his eyes 
bloodshot and blear}', he stared for a long time at her 
swollen and distended form, seeing in graphic mind-picture 
why and how she had died. And though the sun's last 
rays had long faded from the room, the snake’s tail sr." 
faintly wriggled as he looked. Shakily, Morton got to bis 
feet, his heart heavy the while with the sense of his loss 
And, gazing down upon the so loved form, he mutterec 
dazedly : " Bread upon the waters. . . bread upon tlx 

waters. How well I’ve been paid back! And in your 
honour, little dog, I pledge your memory that I never wii 
in all my days touch liquor again." 
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Who has been the Greatest 
’Varsity Athlete ? 

The Claims of Mr. C. B. Fry, the Rev. Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and 
the late Rev. Canon Joseph McCormick. v 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


A S one has sat watching the 'Varsity cricket match 
at Lord’s, or stood yelling on the mounds at 
Queen’s Club during an exciting Rugger contest 
between Oxford and Cambridge, or run along 
the tow-path at Mortlake, shouting as the boats of the 
Blues drew side by side towards the winning-post, one must 
often have asked the question, aloud or in one’s heart, 
' Who was the 
m ost versatile 
athlete the two 
great Universities 
have so far pro¬ 
duced ? " 

It is an interest¬ 
ing, an alluring, a 
fascinating ques¬ 
tion. Thousands of 
people must have 
put it at one time 
or another ; thou¬ 
sands more must 
have wondered 
what would be the 
answer given by 
those most likely 
to know. And 
thousands of men 
who remember only 
:he great 'Varsity 
athletic lights of 
;he past thirty 
^ears, would un¬ 
hesitatingly reply 
:o the question, 
vith fullest con- 
idence, “ Charles 
durgess Fry 1 ’’ 

The votaries who 
:laim the world-famous “ C.B.” as their hero in this matter 
lave unquestionably excellent grounds for so doing. They 
vill tell you truthfully that Mr. Fry is a “ triple blue ” 
—a record which they aver no other man living can boast 
>f. That may be true or not—let the statement pass for 
l minute or two. They will ask you, if you doubt their 
vord, to mention any other athlete who has got his blue at 
Oxford or Cambridge for being chosen to represent his 
Jniversity at cricket, jumping, and soccer. You can’t 
>oint to any other such man! Very well, then, there 
"ou are ! Mr. Charles Burgess Fry holds the honourable 
itle you wanted to know about, they say ! 

Now, Mr. Fry’s triple blue is unquestionable, and were 
/e onlv to consider 'Varsity contests of the past thirty 
ears, his claim might be almost impossible to beat. Evsry- 
Kxly knows his wonderful prowess, his astonishing ver- 
atility at sport, his immense success in so many fields 
f it. All will recall with a thrill that this wonderful 
thlete has represented England in international matches 
t cricket, rugger, and soccer. . His long list of centuries 
n the summer turf, his many fine goals in the winter sport, 
is wonderful long jumps, his great feats for England, 
ixford University, Hampshire, and Sussex, have made 
is name a household word wherever men who love good 


and true sport congregate. In addition to which “ Charles ” 
can row above a bit; he is a fine shot; and he would give 
many noted anglers several points when it came to fishing 1 

But. after all, can Mr. Fry fairly claim—or rather, are 
his enthusiastic admirers justified in claiming for him, 
since he himself would never think of boasting in the least 
about what he has done or can do—that he has been the 
’Varsity athlete par excellence in versatility, as recognised 
by a man’s being chosen to represent his University ? I 
think not. 

There are two other men who might dispute that claim 
very strongly. It is practically certain that one of these, 
a clergyman who died only a year or two ago, must be 
placed in front of even the great C.B. in this respect. And 
it is equally certain that another clergyman, happily still 
living—though now, owing to old age, having had recently 
to retire from active parochial work—must, be a formidable 
rival, too, for the splendid honour we have mentioned. 

This latter gentleman is the well-known Prebendary 
H. Webb-Peploe, who not long ago resigned the living of 
St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, London. When at Cambridge 
as an undergraduate, Mr. Webb-Peploe was so versatile 
that he was fairly regarded as the ’’ C.B.” of that day, 
if we may use the comparison ! There were few sports 
of the running and jumping order that Webb-Peploe did 
not excel in, whilst he was a crack man at swimming 
and diving. As an exponent of gymnastics, also, he had 
no superior whilst up at the 'Varsity in his first year; 
and it was confidently predicted that he would be selected 
to represent Cambridge in gymnastics, the high jump, 
the long jump, swimming, and diving at least, if not also 
in one of the races ! 

Then something happened—something terrible for both 
the great athlete and the ’Varsity ! Young Webb-Peploe had 
an accident, and fell from a cross-ladder in the gymnasium, 
severely injuring his 
spine. There was 
dismay everywhere 
in Cambridge, as 
well as deepest 
sympathy with the 
unfortunate athlete. 

The doctors gave 
their opinion, after 
much detailed 
examination of the 
injured man, that if 
he would resign him¬ 
self to lying three 
years on his back, 
he would probably 
be rewarded by com¬ 
plete recovery. But 
if he would not !•— 
they shrugged their 
shoulders! So Webb- 
Peploe acquiesced, 
and spent his ’Varsity 
days lying on a couch 
day and night till 
nearly a year had 
passed. The Rev. Prebendary Webb-Peploe. 



Mr. C. B. Fry. 
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Then came the ’Varsity sports against Oxford. Men 
by the Cam sighed, and said they only wished Webb- 
Peploe were all right, then they knew who would easily 
win the jumps ! But to find an understudy who could 
be relied on to beat Oxford’s best—that was another 
matter 1 The man on the couch heard the dismal murmurs, 
and he made up his mind quickly. He announced his 
intention of getting up and jumping for Cambridge’s honour 
against Oxford ! It seemed sheer madness, and very 
many of his friends, as well as outsiders, begged him not 
to think of such a thing ! 

But Webb-Peploe persisted, and finally the ’Varsity 
agreed to select him as their hope. He not only competed, 
but he actually won both the high jump and the long 
jump in the sports 1 Then, amidst such yells of delight, 
such acclamations as surely few athletes in the world 
can ever have heard, the man with the injured spine returned 
to his couch and lay on his back for 
another twelve months ! It seems 
incredible ! 

At the end of two years Mr. 

Webb-Peploe was much better, 
though still recumbent. But when 
the ’Varsity needed a great exponent 
next year for the swimming and 
diving contests, he again rose up 
from the sick bed, entered the fray 
for Cambridge, and actually won 
the contest once more, returning 
forthwith to his couch and lying 
down again for another twelve 
months 1 As he drew near the end 
of his three years' residence at the 
’Varsity, the examinations became 
due for his degree, so he took them 
all lying down on that same couch, 
and passed splendidly ! 

There were no “ blues ” given in 
those days for many of the University 
sports which now boast of these. 

Had there been, it is unquestionable 
that H. W. Webb-Peploe would have 
been awarded at least three “ blues.” 

And just think of the amazing con¬ 
ditions under which he won those 
great distinctions. Surely never did 
a University see anything to equal 
it for grit, spirit, stern determination, 
and marvellous endurance, culminating in such a recovery 
from a most dangerous injury ! 

However, apart from Mr. Charles Burgess Fry and the 
Rev. Prebendary Webb-Peploe, who is the other aspirant 
for the signal honour described in the title to this article ? 
Surely a man whose claim cannot be disputed when it 
comes to winning "blues" for different branches of 
athletics at the University. He was the late Rev. Canon 
McCormick, the well-known rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
who died only a year or two ago. 

It would be quite safe to describe the Canon as a five¬ 
fold blue 1 Moreover, he was a man who gained his blues 
at a time when neither branch of football was played 
at the 'Varsities, so that his wonderful athletic abilities 
took a wider scope than either Mr. Fry’s or Mr. Webb- 
Peploe s did when at their respective colleges. Again, this 
clergyman held the almost unique honour of being both 
a ” wet-bob ” and a “ dry-bob ” blue ! 

The Rev. Joseph McCormick was at Cambridge, where 
in 1856 he had the reputation of being one of the best 
batsmen, best bowlers, and best fieldsmen the University 
had ever then known. He was one of the chosen Cantab 
XI— indeed the Captain—in the match against Oxford 
that year. His team played seven matches and won 
them all 1 In 1855 he headed the averages in both batting 
and bowling for Cambridge 1 His fielding was so splendid 
that, when one of Oxford’s leading batsmen turned to 


leave the wickets after hitting up a ball that had not re 
been caught, and the wicket-keeper drew his attentic: 
to that fact, he replied : 

“ It will be —seeing there are Joe McCormick’s big haul 
waiting for it 1 ” 

In 1856 Mr. McCormick was one of the winning Cambridge 
eight in the immortal boat-race which produced one c: 
the finest struggles in the annals of the contest. It was 
mere toss-up whether the Light Blues were not beatr 
when, after being level at Barnes Bridge, one of the; 
crew' caught a bad crab and nearly rolled off his seat 
But McCormick, sitting behind liim, saw the entio. 
moment fiad come. If Oxford drew in front now the 
would never be caught again 1 As he himself told mf 
fifty years later : 

" I remember setting my teeth and saying to my*’: 
that my great strength, if I could make it corn; 

ought just about to do the tncl 
So I put every ounce I had into 
my strokes till this man got her 
again, just before w'e reached tbt 
post. I was enormously strong n 
heavy, and I suppose my shar 
weight, thus used to the greater 
advantage, drove us about a quane 
of a length ahead right in the ven 
last hundred yards, so that we jes 
did win ! ” 

The Canon was also such a fir-, 
j umper that he was chosen to repressnt 
Cambridge in both the high juir. 
and the long jump against Oxfor 
and he came out successful in the nr 
struggles! As if all these versa t_- 
feats of athletics were not enous 
he was selected to enter for tie 
Cantabs also in the weight-puttin: 
contest, and here once more be 
emerged triumphant. So that, 
against the rival University’, MoCor 
mick, had " blues ’’ all been giver 
then as to-day, would have had 
least five or six of these honours 
distinctions 1 

As though what he had done « - 
not sufficient yet, v'hen Cambridi 
wanted a boxer to stand up for 
against the celebrated Ned LangLr 
the best pupil of the renowned Tom Sayers, universal asse: 
was given to the proposition that Joe McCormick was the ma: 
to beat the professional if anybody could ! McCornud 
undertook the task, and actually defeated Langham, tb 
only time this great boxer ever suffered thus in such conts’- 
against ’Varsity men. There were no inter-’Varsity box.: 
struggles at that date, or it is certain the future Can; - 
would also have won a ” blue ” for boxing 1 

So, on the vdiole, there cannot be the least doubt tla: 
the most versatile, the greatest athlete who ever represent-. 
Cambridge or Oxford was the late rector of St. James- 
Piccadilly. I had more than one most fascinating ckto- 
with him in later days, and he gave me his signed photo¬ 
graph as a souvenir of them. I should certainly pU- 
him first in the list>wc are considering, and then undoubted 
Mr. C. B. Fry and the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe mt-' 
come second and third. But which of those two I shoe 
put next to McCormick I do not care to say. It is sc 
a moot point. All praise to them both for many vondro- 
deeds at their respective 'Varsities. 

I think it only fair to say that the Hon. Alfred Lyto 
ton, Mr. C. J. Ottaway and Mr. R. E. Foster all had r 
" blues ” to their credit. These splendid athletes h. 
claims not to be easily passed over in an article like ti 
but in the main I still think that public opinion will sur 
that none of them quite comes up to the three men whe- 
I have selected for highest honours. 



The late Rev. Canon Joseph McCormick. 
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A Story of the Old Trapping Days. 
By DAVID DOUGLAS. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CAPTIVE. 



HROUGHOUT that night, 
Henry Mostyn lay in the 
hole in the snow, the pain 
of his ankle proving well-nigh 
unbearable. The little food 
that he had he could not 
eat, his stomach turning sick 
at the bare thought of food. 
Morning came misty and 
cold, and still his men had 
not returned. A temporary 
fear gripped him, lest they 
too-.should prove traitorous. 
He told himself, however, 
that his Chippewayan, at least, would never desert him, 
and that the only thing that would keep him back was 
death. Then, too, came the thought that if he were long 
away from the camp, pitched miles to the westward. 
Eagle’s Claw would come out to seek him. But would 
he be in time ? 

Mostyn realised that inaction might bring death from 
cold upon him, but he could do nothing except scramble 
out of his hole and crawl back and forth to maintain cir¬ 
culation. At intervals he did this between the coming 
of dawn and midday, and it was when he was back again 
in his hole for the last time, and trying to chew food which 
nauseated him, that he heard a halloaing which set his 
blood tingling. Forgetting even the pain of his ankle, 
he sprang from the hole and went sprawling on the ground, 
but he fell with his face in the direction from which the 
call had come ; and the sight that he saw made his heart 
leap. 

For, coming towards him, were the Athabascans and the 
Chippewayan he had sent away, and with them—wonder of 
wonders—the deserters ! . . . Henry told himself in that 
moment that even his most sanguine expectations had 
not really risen to this ; it had been but a forlorn hope 
at the best. 

He lay where he was till the Indians came up with him , 
for he was unable to rise now. Gently the Chippewayan 
lifted him up and supported him. Mostyn waited for the 
red men to speak; but, although the deserters looked 
sheepish, they said nothing. And the loyal Indians also 
kept silent. 


Henry took the cue, and not a word of reproof escaped 
his lips. 

“ Lay me on a blanket,” was all he said, "and drag me 
to where we left the sleigh I ” 

Without a word his order was obeyed ; and then, as 
though vieing with each other to wipe out the stain of their 
sin, the deserters who had come back haggled for the 
honour of hauling the extempore sleigh ! Two of them 
at last seized the long thongs at the front, and began to 
pull the blanket along, while tw T o others came behind also, 
holding ropes. And in that way was Mostyn taken to 
the sleigh, his Indians lifting him bodily over the roughest 
parts of the trail. 

Arrived at the sleigh, he was made comfortable upon it, 
and the Indians man-hauled it back along the trail over 
which—such a little while before—they had been running 
away, By nightfall they had pitched a camp, and the 
morrow would see them back with Eagle’s Claw. They 
managed to build a fire, and, with the Chippewayan as 
guard, slept the sleep of exhaustion, although, time and 
again, Henry awoke and writhed with the pain of his 
foot. It was at one of these ihoments of agony that he 
became aware of two points of light which caught the 
gleam of the fire ; and watching them fora while, the young 
trader realised that they were eyes, but, whether of man 
or beast he did not know. Fascinated, he watched them, 
and then another set of twin lights appeared at a dif¬ 
ferent point, and then another; and, horror of horrors, 
they were drawing nearer—closing in! The very awe 
of it all gripped the youth, and he was speechless. 
Then, raising himself upon his elbow, he picked up his 
musket; but, even as he did so, there arose a hideous 
yelling, and he realised that the eyes were the eyes of men, 
not animals. 

Muskets cracked, heavy shot plunked dully into the 
frozen ground ; arrows sang, and before the Athabascans 
could spring to their feet, the foe had closed in. Down went 
the Chippewayan. and four of the Athabascans ; but queerly 
enough, no shot or arrow caught Mostyn, who, sitting up, 
was filing as rapidly as he could load. 

Swarms of Indians seemed to be there, and a fierce battle 
ensued betu een them and the Athabascans, who, however 
were so terribly outnumbered that, at last, those who were 
not killed outright took to their heels. One of White 
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Wolf’s sons, as he turned to flee, saw Mostyn still firing 
and ran to him. 

Without a word, he bent low, and picked up the white 
youth, as though to hoist him on to his shoulder and carry 
him away—courageous act, but futile 1 An arrow came 
whizzing through the air, and the Athabascan fell back 
with a groan. Then the enemies went round the little 
camp, and those Athabascans who were wounded were 
butchered before the eyes of the white trader, whose weapon 
by this time had been tom from his hands, and so he was 
helpless to do anything. 

A great wave of anger swept over him, and he tried to 
rise, as though he would hurl himself upon these butchers; 
but a voice came from behind him, which almost made 
his heart stand still: 

" I should sit down, Mostyn I ” 

It was the voice of Thomas Blaine, and at that moment 
the trader stepped forward and came to a standstill in 
front of Mostyn.' " So we meet again, you Mostyn pup ! ” 
he snarled. “ And once more I've got the whip hand ! ” 

Mostyn looked at him with scorn. 

“ And it is a hand that is stained with blood,” he said 
swiftly ; and then turned away. 

Blaine, his face livid with rage, sprang forward as though 
he would strike him ; then, drawing back again, said : 

"That sort of talk won’t do you any good, you dog. A 
word from me, and you’ll be as one of those,” and he pointed 
to the dead Athabascans. " You thought, maybe, when 
you sent me away, that I'd make tracks for Fort William, 
but the Blaines are not that sort 1 You thought you’d be 
able to go seek that gold without any trouble from me.” 

At the mention of the gold, Mostyn’s eyes gleamed. This, 
then, was the reason for Blaine’s presence. By some means 
he had obtained information of the coming of the Atha¬ 
bascans, and of the expedition on which he, Mostyn, was 
going. Was there, then, a traitor at the post ? Naturally 
Henry knew nothing of the strife down on the river, and 
the only explanation he could think of was that some one 
had gone out to Blaine and told him all. 

Blaine’s next words, however, seemed to put a new 
complexion on matters. 

“ I’ve wiped out your precious post,” the man said, 
“ There are not two logs on one another, and as for your 


precious Chippewayans, those who're not dead have gc 
back the way they came. I've got you, Mostyn, got 5m 
and you’ll never escape again 1 ” 

Then, turning to his men, he shouted out orders wfc 
set them harnessing up the sleigh, on to which Mostyn n 
flung ; and then, having stamped out the camp fire, tt> 
party moved away across the snows, leaving the dea 
Athabascans unburied. 

Several hours later, the band entered an Indian enan; 
ment, and Mostyn recognised the red men there for Crss 
Without a word he was flung into a tepee and left ale 
the precaution having been taken of binding him securely 

Outside, there was a babel of voices, and Henry, listener 
intently, began to see light. He was able to join togetk 
the loose ends, and discovered that Blaine had hit his tail 
some hours before the attack, and had followed to * 
who the strangers might be. It was when the camp fa 
was lit that he, and a few of his Sioux and Crees, had goa 
forward to spy out the land, and Blaine had evident 
been well-nigh mad with delight when he recognised Mostyn 
He had given the word for the camp to be attacked, it 
what result we know. 

Henry was not to know, for many a long day, that, star¬ 
ing from his deserted post on the river, Blaine had made; 
forced march, led by the captured Athabascan, and k 
succeeded in reaching the neighbourhood where Mostrn 
Indians had deserted him. Naturally Blaine did u. 
know this; neither did he know that Eagle's Claw 11: 
another Indian were waiting for the return of Mosty 
Arriving at the Cree village, Blaine had, by dint of mil 
presents, won over the red men, who vowed they taf< 
where the yellow river he sought was, and promised to to 
him to it by a short way. 

Lying in his prison tent, Mostyn heard what was c 
happen to him. 

“ While some of your braves come with jne to the yelk* 
river,” he heard Blaine saying, "the rest shall abide tea 
and keep my prisoner ; for there is that which I shall &] 
unto him, when the time comes, that shall make your beans 
rejoice. To-morrow, I leave you for the river; but I sb 3 
return—into your keeping I give my prisoner.” 

“It is well,” cried the red men. “The dog shallh 
kept till the pale-face returns.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

A RESCUE IN THE NIGHT. 


up along the trail. Eagle’s 
Claw waited for three days; 
and when Mostyn did not 
return, he took counsel with 
the Athabascan. 

“The Little Peacemaker,” he 
said, “ returns not. I go seek 
him. Stay you with the dogs 
till I return.” 

And the red man struck off 
down the trail. Biacknose 
howled, and strained at his 
tether, and his voice seemed to strike some chord in the 
Indian’s brain. He turned back, as though he would 
release the wolf-hound and take him with him. But 
Eagle’s Claw guessed that the dog might prove an encum¬ 
brance ; so he left him there, and took the lone trail. 

At last he came to the scene of the night encounter. The 
soul of the red man was rent with anguish at the sight of 
the many dead Athabascans, with not a few also of Sioux 
and Crees. He went from body to body, seeking that of 
his master, but not finding it. 

" Wounded prisoner 1 ” Eagle’s Claw muttered to him¬ 
self ; and then, having made sure that all the Athabascans 
were really dead, he swept down the new trail, the trail 
■nade by Crees and Sioux. He went swiftly, for night wag 


coming on now ; and he wanted to see, before darkness s' 
in, where the trail led to. At last, in the far distaK 
he saw the tops of the tepees, and knew that he was at tie 
end of his trail. 

But what to do ? 

How to find out if Mostyn reallv were within ‘A 
encampment ? 

Into the rocky district Eagle’s Claw went, and scramt?. 
up on to a high hill from which he would be able to ltd 
down on to the camp when day came again. All thro.p 
the night the Indian lay, hidden securely in a cave; 
when morning broke, the red man. worming himseli to - 
opening, looked out towards the camp. There was gre* 
bustle—something was afoot, he could tell; the b£*j 
feathers told him that there were Sioux and Crees thf* 
and he knew that be was probably' right in supposafl 
that the men who had attacked Mostyn’s camp 
come hither. 

For a long time he waited, and then, from anK-T'i 
the many moving figures, he picked out a white man : 
native wit immediately’ told him that, strange thou;; 
seemed, this pale-face might be he whose life the 1 J -* 
Peacemaker had so often saved. He was verified ir, 
when presently, at the head of a long train of stoia 
man-hauled and dog-hauled, the pale-face moved out of b 
encampment, and he recognised Blaine. 
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“At though gifted with the itrength of Herouies, the red mao held on the trail.*' 

(See page 572.) 


The heart of the red mail knew fear for his master, and he 
anned anxiously every one of the sleighs—each one of the 
oving figures—but never a sign could he see of Mostyn. 

" They hold him captive in the village,” was the decision 
which Eagle's Claw came, after the sleighs had all filed 
ray across the interminable snows. But, if that were so. 
which of those red tepees was he ? 

The red man waited all through the morning, and at 
idday he saw some women, bearing steaming food, go 
wards a tepee almost in the heart of the circle of tents. 

“ He is there ! ” murmured Eagle's Claw, and he marked 
e site of the tent; and then, sure of his ground now, 
Imly went back into the cave and went to sleep. 

Night came at last, and the fires of the encampment 
>wed clear in the crisp stillness, which was broken 
ssently by the singing and dancing of the red men. 
.gle’s Claw crawled to the cave mouth and watched, a 
m smile upon his lips. He waited until the paroxysm 
the dancers was over, and all had filed into the tepees 
sleep. In the firelight he could see that one man alone 
nained outside, and he was sitting before a fire in front 
the tent in which Eagle's Claw had decided the prisoner 
a . The presence of this sentinel confirmed the Indian 
his suspicion. 


Waiting long enough to 
give the people time to get 
right off to sleep, Eagle’s 
Claw crept down the hillside, 
reached the foot of it, and 
then wriggled silently across 
the intervening yards, always 
keeping in such a position 
that no light from a fire 
should fall upon him. Yard 
by yard he crept towards 
the encampment, and at last 
reached the nearest tent. 
He paused then for a 
moment, and then crawled 
past it; he had picked his 
point well, for the prison 
tent was only about ten 
yards away from the one to 
which he had come. 

Not a sound did the writh¬ 
ing figure make, and Eagle’s 
Claw came to within a yard 
of the Indian at the fire, 
who, evidently gorged with 
food, was nodding and nod¬ 
ding. ... As quickly as a 
panther, and as silently. 
Eagle’s Claw was upon him, 
his iron-like hands gripped 
around the man’s neck. . . . 
The terrific pressure eased, 
and the Cree lay still upon 
the ground. . . . 

Then, lifting the flap of 
the tepee, Eagle’s Claw went 
inside, with a muttered ■ 

" Quiet 1 'Tis Eagle’s 
Claw 1 ’’ 

Startled by the sudden 
appearance of someone he 
had not seen coming, Henry 
Mostyn gasped; and then, 
at the words of the Indian, 
breathed again. 

Working rapidly, the 
Indian slashed away the 
thongs that bound legs and 
arms, and then, getting on 
his feet again, said : 

” Rise, brother 1 ” 
Forgetting his ankle again, 
the young trader tried to 
do so, but gasped with the pain, and would have fallen had 
not Eagle’s Claw caught him. 

A few words explained the situation to the Indian, and 
Henry said quietly : 

" Go, brother, ’tis of no avail. For I cannot walk 1 ” 
For answer the Indian breathed in his ear : 

” You can crawl like a snake from here, brother. Come I ” 
and led the way out of the tent. After him went Mostyn, 
his heart in his mouth; for he expected to hear every 
second a blood-curdling yell, since the labouring of his 
painful breath seemed like a thunder-clap. But nothing 
happened to stop their progress, and presently the two 
men were at the foot of the hill. 

■' And now, brother ? ” Henry asked, turning to Eagle’s 
Claw. 

For answer, the Indian stooped down, turned his snow- 
shoes round; and then, getting up, bent low again, and 
pulled the white youth's arms around his neck, lifted him¬ 
self up, and without a w r ord made off along the trail! 

Henry knew his idea in turning the snow-shoes round— 
their marks would mingle with the others on the trail, 
and when the escape was discovered the Crees would be 
put off the scent long enough, perhaps, to allow the two 
men to get to a place where they could defend themselves. 
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As though gilted with the strength of Hercules, the red 
man held on the trail, hour after hour, pausing seldom, 
and ignoring Henry’s demands that he be left while the 
red man went on alone. All through the night was that 
journey continued, and the Indian seemed not to tire, 
though the burden must have been a terrific strain on him. 
On, and on, even when the morning came ; and then on 
still until night. And then, and only then, would Eagle’s 
Claw consent to rest awhile. 

“ A little,” he said quietly. " Just a little ! ” 

And a little indeed it was ; for within an hour Henry 
found himself once more on the man’s back, and going 
along the trail that he knew led to where the sleighs had 
been left. During the journey he had told the red man 
all that had happened, and he could feel the muscles of 
the Indian's neck tauten as the stoiy was told. But not 
a word did Eagle’s Claw say. 

At last—at long last-—the sleighs I And to his unbounded 
joy. Henry saw that not only was the one Athabascan 
there, but also five of the men who had been with him 
in the fight with Blaine’s Crees, and who had managed to 
escape. 

Eagle’s Claw dropped his burden a hundred yards from 
the sleighs, and went down in a heap himself , and lay 
asleep for well-nigh twelve hours thereafter. And while 
he was sleeping, Henry (who had been fetched in by the 
Athabascans) had his ankle attended to, and found that 
it was not so bad as he had imagined, though it was 
impossible to walk on it yet. 

“The brothers of the White Chief hide their faces in 
shame,” said one of the Athabascans, stepping forward. 
“ We ran like children from the foe.” 


Mostyn looked up at that, but there was no anger ■: 
his face. 

" Nay,” he cried. “ not as babes did they run. The 
fought as becomes the braves of White Wolf.” 

And there the matter rested. 

Mostyn, sitting before a camp fire, waiting for Eagk 
Claw to awaken, was forming his plans. The fact tk 
Blaine had learned the news of the yellow river was 
serious one, but one that had to be faced.; for, not for. 
single moment did Henry waver in his determination i 
continue the journey. One of the Athabascans knew tti 
way to the river, he said, though the way that he kue. 
led through the country of a tribe hostile to the Athabascan 
The best guide had been killed by Blaine’s Indians. Eve: 
this did not shake Mostyn, and when Eagle’s Claw awois 
refreshed, and seeming to bear no effects of his term; 
journey, a new start was made. Part of the goods w? 
cached and the spot marked by a w'ooden cross. The doe 
that had been left behind with Eagle’s Claw r were hamessc: 
to the sleighs taken along. What food remained ve 
distributed, portion for portion, amongst the few survive 
from the expedition, and then the unmarked snows wee 
struck into. 

Afar off loomed the blackness which told either c 
mountains or a forest, and toward this the men headsi 
Eor three days they went on in this way, and at last tk 
black line resolved itself into mountains. 

And the guide confessed that he was lost. 

" The way is not there ! ” he said glumly. 

Henry called a halt, and camp was pitched for the niE 
All through the night the white youth lay thinkins- 
which way lay the river he sought ? . . . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WHEN THE WHITE MAN LED THE RED. 


EN Mostyn arose the next 
morning, without having 
once been to sleep, he had 
formed his plan. He remem¬ 
bered that through the open 
flap of the tepee in the Cree 
village he had seen the way 
taken by Blaine and his 
Indians ; and it had led 
somewhat to the south, 
whereas, till then, his own 
party had been going due 
west. 

I’ll take you to the yellow 
river 1 ” he startled his Athabascans, no less than Eagle’s 
Claw, by saying. “The way lies there I ” and he pointed 
south-west. 

Not a word was said in dispute, and all being ready, a 
fresh start was made. All that day, and the next, the 
sleighs were hauled over the snows, and now the mountain 
range lay to the right of the travellers, yet ever growing 
clearer in the misty air. The third day Mostyn found 
himself at the foot of the towering mountains, majestic 
in their very austerity, vast forests sweeping upwards 
to their very summits; here and there the sun glinted 
upon wide-frozen surfaces of glaciers, and now and again— 
with a terrific boom and a crash that echoed across the 
emptiness—tremendous overhanging masses cracked, and 
sped d^wn the mountain sides, sweeping away trees and 
rocks and leaving a w ide clear trail behind. 

If the way lay through those mountains, then it would be 
hard indeed ! And although he was sure that he must be 
right in having made for this point, Henry was now at a 
loss to know' which way to turn. The mountain sides 
were unscalable, and the first thing to be done was to find 
a pass of some sort ; the expedition therefore headed down 
along the range, travelling slowly because of the roughness 


of the way. Moreover, it was necessary now to enter ti 
forest at the foot of the mountains to find food, and al 
this meant delay. 

A camp was pitched just inside, and several of the ra 
went deep into the woods. Henry, in the van, soon as 
to signs which were as very gifts from the gods. Here^a 
there tufts of hair rubbed off on tree trunks—fallen ant r 
and countless heart-shaped marks, barely punctuating a 
snow—told of deer. For hours the hunters foik*a 
that trail, and at last the forest rang with the crack i 
their muskets. There was no time for stalking, and a 
enough men to act as scouts and beaters; it was all scl 
a matter of luck that the hunters gathered anv meat iff! 
their bag. But they did so, and then, it being too hi 
to go back to the camp, they pitched a new one in the for.-s 
and built themselves a fire, over which they cooked ci 
so much wanted meat. 

As usual, the freshly killed meat was hoisted up n' 
the branches of the trees for the night, and the hunts 
although it was very early and the light not all gvti 
prepared for sleep. It was while finishing his pip? ta 
Henry heard a rustle among the undergrowth. He w 
alert on the moment, half fearing that Blaine’s Err 
might have succeeded in picking up the trail, and 
followed right there into the forest—it was a matter 
wonder to him that they had not done this ! Ho r~ 
straight for the spot from which the sound had cvai 
There was a sharp yelp of pain ; and he knew it uas 
man but an animal, drawn by the smell of the meat T-l 
firelight show'ed him then a fox, white as the newly LvJ 
snow in its winter coat, and as far as he could judge c 
fleeting glimpse he got of it, the largest he had se n 
many a day. By this time the rest of the camp was ?-• : 
but Henry quickly told them what had happened, am t: 
ordering the men to stay where they were, he wee 1 
after the fox—able to follow it, because, wounded i‘ 
was, it made sufficient noise to guide him. It had K 
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itation too great to withstand, although he realised, 
he had been trailing it for over a mile, that it was a 
ardy thing to leave camp like that. But there it 
and he meant to have the beautiful creature) for its 
was easily worth a hundred pounds, as his practised 
lad told him. 

d he got it; for at last he caught a glimpse of the 
! coat, and, like lightning, fired and brought the 
al down. When he came up with the fox, Henry 
ed that it was indeed a fine bag he had made. 

was in the very act of picking it up and slinging it 
s his shoulders, when, from amongst the trees, came 
itmd of some one running, the soft squash of snow-shoes 
ling clear in the still air. Suddenly a scream mingled 
a hoarse growl, and the running ceased. Within a 
red yards, as Henry judged it, there was a fierce 


struggle going on; for he could 
hear the scuffling, the crack¬ 
ing of undergrowth. 

“ Someone chased by a 
bear 1 ” was the thought that 
leaped to the white youth's 
mind, and, dropping his hard- 
earned trophy, he raced in 
the direction of the noise, his 
musket—which, as is the 
hunter’s way, he had loaded 
immediately after firing—ready 
in his hand. He smashed his 
way through the trees, and 
eventually came in sight of 
the scene he knew he would 
meet. A man—an Indian— 
lay on the ground, and a bear 
—a grizzly—was on top of 
him; its hind legs clawing the 
ground, and its fore-feet just 
in the act of dropping to the 
red man’s face. Henry sum¬ 
med up the situation in a 
moment, when he saw an ugly 
gash down the bear’s muzzle. 
The red man, caught up by 
the grizzly, had given out that 
dreadful scream, as he felt the 
brute’s paws grab him, and 
had swung round and slashed 
at him with his knife, after 
which the two had locked in 
mortal combat and the man 
had been hurled to the 
ground. 

Up went the white trader’s 
musket, and, even as the bear’s 
head lowered, and the brute 
growled, as though confident 
of victory, there was a crack, 
a whining growl from the 
grizzly, as he shook his shaggy, 
bulky body in anger—then, 
ere ever he could recover 
from the shock, the red man’s 
knife had thrust up and then 
down, and the bear screamed 
and toppled over on to its 
side. 

Immediately the Indian 
was upon his feet, and look¬ 
ing about to see whence the 
shot had come; his eyes 
lighted upon Henry, who, 
advancing, hailed him in 
dialect. 

" A good thrust, O brother, 
a good thrust that spelt the 
grizzly’s doom 1 ’’ 

He said nothing about the 
shot which he had fired and which had really been the 
salvation of the red man, who now, standing with his knife 
dripping red, answered : 

“ The stranger who comes with the speaking stick has 
saved the life of the Panther, when he was caught in the 
snare I And the Panther thanks the stranger ! ’’ 

By this time the two men were almost touching each 
other, and suddenly the red man fell away. 

“ A pale-face ! ” he cried, and Henry saw his grip on the 
sinister knife tighten. 

" A pale-face, but a friend 1 ” cried Henry quickly, and 
he flung the musket at his feet. ’’ See, the pale-face 
means not harm to his brother 1 ” 

When the Indian saw the musket go hurtling to the 
ground, he seemed highly relieved; and for answer, flung 
down his knife, then advanced again. 
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“ The pale-face says well,” he cried. " But the woods 
have sung with the treachery of the white man. When 
the Big Light went but a little while, there came, from the 
Chief of the People of the Yellow River, a message saying : 

' Behold, a pale-face, with a stick that speaks and kills with¬ 
out touching, has led braves to battle with my people. 
Fierce and bloody was the fight; and yet we got the victory 
and many scalps, so that the men of the pale-face were 
scattered to the winds, and he is captive in our lodges. 
Come, all of you, for the feast shall begin, and the pale¬ 
face shall know the vengeance of the red men 1 ’ Thus 
and thus spoke the messenger,” the Indian went on, " and 
I and my people shall go to the feast; there shall be a 
great gathering of braves ! " 

Henry had been a silent listener to the words of the 
stranger, and it had grown upon him that this pale-face 
of whom he spoke must be Blaine—Blaine who, with his 
Crees and Sioux, had fallen foul of some tribe of red men ; 
or rather, had fallen upon them, only to find them then- 
match, with the result that the marauding Indians 
under Blaine had been defeated, and the trader himself 
captured. 

It came to Mostyn, then, that he had heard the last of 
his old rival, and that- 

'With a low cry he sprang forward—it had seemed as 
though a voice had called from far beyond the woods and 
the ice snow-fields—a voice which called upon him to “ bury 
the hatchet.” 

” Tell me, O friend 1 " he cried to the Indian. ” Tell 
me where this pale-face is 1 ” 

" He is in the lodges of the People of the Yellow 
River 1 ” came the staggering reply. 

“Take me thither,” Henry asked quickly. "I would 
•ee this pale-face 1 ” 

" If the stranger but set a foot within the village of the 
People of the Yellow River, he will die ! " was the answer. 
" For they have promised on their bows and their arrow¬ 
heads that never again shall a pale-face enter, for this man 
came with fair words and promises, but his eyes gleamed 
with the light of greed when he saw the ornaments of the 
squaws ; and in the night he uprose with his men, and 
sought to kill! " 

The news shocked Henry to the very core, but it was 
so like Blaine to do that thing; and Mostyn realised that 
the man’s life was probably not worth a musk-rat’s pelt. 
He must do something—something that should give Blaine 
a chance 1 

" Listen 1 ” he cried. " That pale-face’s death will bring 
his friends in their hundreds from across the snows, and 
they will take vengeance." It was a bow drawn at a 
venture—a great bluff, and Henry knew it, but it was 
worth trying. " They will come and kill your braves, 
and carry your squaws away with them. The pale-face 
must not die 1 

" The stranger knows not what he says," was the answer. 
"The People of the Yellow River will never spare the 
pale-face; besides, who would dare ask them, knowing 
all ?” 

"I dare 1 ” cried the youth. "Take me, O Panther, 
whose head I snatched from the closing trap 1 " He would 
play upon that now, and he saw a loosening of the tautened 
nerves of the Indian’s face. " Take me, O Panther, to 
the lodges of the People of the Yellow River 1 ” 

" The pale-face who snatched the head of the Panther 
from the closing trap sees not whither he goes,” said the 
Indian; ” he is like the bear who knows not that the pit 
is dug for him.’’ 

For a long while Henry argued, cajoled, bribed ; and at 
last the Indian agreed—albeit, reluctantly—to conduct him 
on the morrow to the village of the People of the Yellow 
River. At Mostyn’s invitation, the red man went with 
him to where the dead fox lay ; and between them they 
carried it to the little camp amidst the trees. Then the 
Panther extended an invitation to his own camp; so all 
the men of Mostyn’s party followed him through the forest, 
and in due course reached it. On the way, the Indian 
told Henry that he had gone out early in the afternoon 


to hunt the bear (which had been disturbed in its wit- 
sleep), but had had his bow snapped just when the bnr 
charged him. 

" And surely the Panther thanks his stranger-brother' : 
ended, “ for causing the stick to speak 1 ” 

- When the tale was told to the Indians in the can 
there was much rejoicing, and they could not do extent, 
for Mostyn, although some of the squaws stealthily :- 
moved their yellow ornaments, evidently fearing th 
this newcomer was of the same kidney as he who had cau?: 
such trouble elsewhere. , 

The next morning, preparations were made by all t±*\ 
btaves of the Panther for the journey over to the camp a 
the People of the Yellow River ; and when it was ejqrtairc 
to them that the pale-face was going to demand the life :: 
the captive white chief who had led the raiders, thr 
looked at him askance and shook their heads doubtfully 

Henry himself realised that his safety hung upon a ver 
slender thread; for these red men might- nay, must- 
think that he was of the party led by the captive, at. 
he knew that the example set by one white man out r 
the wilds was looked upon as being the genefal condr: 
of his kind. But if Blaine could be saved, he would »v. 
him. 

And so he went to the tepees of the People of the Yelk’ 
River. 

His appearance outside the village was the signal for. 
great uproar. There seemed to be hundreds of India: 
in the place, and all about -were huge fires, over win: 
meat was roasting ; and in the centre of all Henry coc 
see, tied to a stake, with fear written large upon L 
face, Thomas Blaine. Round him were dancing scores 
maddened braves, while women and children flung bumii. 
branches at him. 

" 'Tis but the beginning," the Panther told Henry, w: 
was amongst the incoming braves. " Soon, when he scan: 
can run, he will be made to run the gauntlet; but it s 
arranged that he shall not escape with his life 1 " 

" Then lead me to the Chief of the People of the Yelk* 
River,” demanded Henry, and he burst from the rack 
of the braves. His appearance was the signal for a grer 
uproar. Dancing ceased instantly, and brakes tore do-.: 
upon him. .He raised his musket, and for a moment tie 
hesitated in their wild rush; then came on again. Be 
Henry flung his musket towards them, and it fell at tic- 
feet. As they stopped in amazement, the white yur- 
snatched a spear from the hand of the Panther, and bro*; 
it into pieces, which he tossed into the air. 

" Hear‘"me, O Men of the Yellow River 1 ” he shoira. 
above the tumult of voices, " Hear me 1 ” and the red net 
hushed into a silence that could have been felt. Tfie 
down toward the white youth strode a giant of a man- 
befeathered, and with a huge spear grasped in his nr: 
hand and a frown upon his face. 

“ Who are you,” he cried, " that dares to come to fi- 
lodges of the People of the Yellow River—man pale of fa - 
and with the stick that speaks? Answer, and let r 
your answer be the fair words of a lying mouth ! ” 

He shook his spear threateningly, but Henry stco 
firm. 

Then, pointing to the fa]len musket, and fling ing . 
wampum-belt at the chief’s feet—the symbol of peace—: 
said tensely : 

“ See, the stick that speaks lies where I have thr. - 
it—thrown it in peace, even as I tossed the broken sp. 
into the heavens, and the wampum-belt at the ciu:: 
feet. Know you, O Chief of the People of the Yet 
River, know you that I come not in war but in peace- 
come to bring you gifts that shall keep your sqca 
warm,” and he flung down his own blanket; " and th- 
that your squaws may see themselves,” and he scatter 
a dozen small mirrors from his pack. " Behold. I ccr 
to give, not to steal, and not as the man who even r. 
shrinks with dread,” and he pointed to the figure of Blar 
shaking with fear and, no doubt, filled with pain 
come not to steal your ornaments, made of the ye- 
metal from the river 1 ’’ Mostyn saw the chief start. - 




* 1 There was a crack, a whining growl from the grizzly, as he shook his shaggy, bulky body in anger—then . . . the 
bear screamed and toppled ovrr." (See page 573.) 
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though wondering how this stranger knew so much. " I 
want them not, except thou givest them in fair barter. 
And I come not with hosts of men. See ! Here are my 
braves,” and he beckoned out the three men who were 
with him. They filed out from the band behind the 
Panther, and arrayed themselves beside Henry; who, in a 
quick sharp voice, ordered them to discard their weapons, 
which they did. " See, here are my men, and their arms 
lie on the ground ! ” 

" Fair words ! ” growled the chief. “ But he,” pointing 
to Blaine, " he also came with fair words, and then—when 
the squaws slept, and the dogs lay still—he arose with his 
men and sought to kill and rob Why should not the 
stranger who comes now do likewise ? ” 

Henry realised that this was a fair question, and it was 
a puzzling one too. For a moment he knew not what to 
say ; yet hesitation would be fatal, he knew. He must say 
something. 

Inspiration came to him then. , 

“ Listen, O Chief of the People of the Yellow River. 
Listen 1 I come to trade, 'tis true, but I come, too, to take 
that pale-face to the justice of his own people! " He 
saw Blaine shiver and quake with fright at that, wondering 
no doubt what Mostyn meant. " I come to take him back 
to the land whence he came—to the land whence the Big 
Light rises, and where hosts of men await his coming ; 
and if he comes not, then will those hosts sweep through 
this land like the storm that roots the trees from the 
ground and lays the tepees oa the plain. For the justice 
of the pale-faces must be satisfied, and cannot be 
thwarted.” 

Uprose a howl of anger from the Indians surging behind 
their, chief, and the babel of voices was deafening. Firm 
as a rock, Henry stood, waiting for the storm to subside. 
While it was at its height the red men circled round him, 
drawing in nearer and nearer; and he stood unarmed, 
with his musket too far off to reach, even had he wanted 
to. But he did not want to, although a cold fear gripped 
his heart. He realised that whatever he might do now 
could be of no avail to save his life, if these men were minded 
to take itso, with folded arms, he stood and stared the 
giant chief in the face. 

Presently, the chief held up his hand, and the noise 
died away as suddenly as it had arisen. He swept his 
hand round, as he turned towards the village, and a space 
cleared before him like magic. 

" Follow me ! ” he shouted to Henry, and the white 
youth, a w'onder in his mind and a queer light in his eyes, 
followed. To within a yard of the bound and fearful 
Blaine the chief strode, and then halted. 

" Behold ! ” he cried to him, " behold this pale-face who 
comes from the place where the Big Light rises ; know 
you him ? ” 

Blaine nodded his head—he could not speak for fright. 

“ He comes, he says,” the chief went on, “ to take you 
to the justice of the pale-faces.” 

Blaine trembled. He knew not what Mostyn had in his 
mind, and in any case he was between two stools. If 
the Indians kept him, he knew death would be his lot. 
If Mostyn took him away, then maybe he was deter¬ 
mined to take revenge for the evil deeds he had committed ; 
but what Blaine could not understand was why Mostyn 
should have ventured here, unless it was some mad idea 
he had that he, and he alone, must take revenge for the 
deeds of wickedness and murder. « 

As for Henry, he did not know—had no inkling—of what 
the red man was intending, until the 
chief spoke again. 

" No need to ask more,” he said 
harshly. " I can see that this man 
spoke truth ; for you—coward and 
skulking fox that you are, who would 
pounce upon squaws in their sleep— 
you fear this man and his vengeance. 

The People of the Yellow River 


know not what the justice of the pale-faces is, but sir* 
’tis enough to make a pale-face shrink with fear, l 
well.” 

He turned and called in a loud voice ; in answer, a lit 
young warrior ran like a deer from the mass of Indiai 
gathered around, and coming to a halt in front of the chic 
waited. 

“ Unbind him ! ” the red man said. And then, tar¬ 
ing to Henry said : “He is yours, to do with as vs. 
will ! ” 

Neither Blaine nor Mostyn could scarcely believe k i 
ears ; and (for different reasons) each of them was fillei 
with varying emotions. Blaine was filled with dread Iff 
Mostyn should haul him back to Churchill and chn? 
him with leading Indians to war, and worse. Mosty 
was filled with joy that he had been successful. Hear 
restrained his joy, however ; but Blaine, when the warns: 
set him free, fell on his knees, and begged, beseeched th 
chief to do that with him which had been intended befci-. 
this pale-face came from the forests. But the red tea: 
stood and leered at him, scorn written on his face, spun*: i 
him with his foot, and then walked away, leaving Mosty 
and his enemy alone. 

" Get up, you cur," said Henry, unable to repress th 
scorn he felt for the other. “ Get up 1 ” 

And, like a whipped cur indeed, Blaine rose to his feet 
and at a sign from Mostyn, followed him to the enciidia 
band of Indians. 

" Make way for the Stranger! ” Henry cried, and c 
opening was made in the ring, through which he passel 
followed still by Blaine, who marvelled at the hold tie 
man had upon the Indians. Straight towards his on 
men Henry walked, and reaching them, angrily bath 
them bind the prisoner. Instantly, the men fell npot 
him, and Blaine struggled like a fiend for freedom. But 
outmatched as he was, he at last had to submit to ban 
bound by the thongs, and after that was fiung heavily t 
the ground. 

“ Guard him 1 ” ordered Henry, and then maid*: 
away to where the chief stood, still glowering. As lx 
approached, a figure shpped from the ranks of the re: 
men; and turning, Henry saw the Panther, admiration or 
his face. 

“ The Panther comes with his brother ! ” was all 
red man said, and thus side by side, walking in step. ” 
two men walked to the chief. 

“ I thank you, O Chief of the People of the YelR 
River ! ” said Henry. “ See, the captive is a captive on. 
more 1 ” 

No answer from the chief. 

The silence was broken by the Panther. 

“ Hear, O Strong Arm,” he said, " O Chief of Chit! 
This pale-face saved me from the bear in the woods," ar- 
he pointed toward the forest. “ The Panther had to 
head in the jaws of the closing trap when this pale-fr 
spoke with his lightning-stick, and behold, the Par'd-' 
is here 1 ” 

The effect was magical. The frowning chief, evident 
till then regretting his decision, raised his head and loo 1 -' 
at Henry, then rose to his feel: and saluted him, Iron' 
fashion. 

“ Then is the pale-face welcome ! ” he said quit: 

” for Strong Arm, Chief of the People of the Yell 
River, loves the Panther as a she-bear loves ' 
cubs! ” 

And the surrounding Indians took up the cry, till 

snow wastes rang—and rang aci::- 
with it. 

„ Then, stooping. Strong Arm pit 
up the musket which till then ! 
been lying on the ground. 
trembling a little, for fear 
handed it back to Mostyn. 

" Now I know the pale-face i r - 
in peace,” was all he said. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FIVER OF GOLD. 


A LTHOUGH the feast of the People of the Yellow 
River was robbed, by the loss of the victim, of 
much of its attraction for the red men, it 
was proceeded with. For all it was winter, the 
ndians seemed to have an abundance of food, and round 
heir camp fires they sat and ate until they were too gorged 
o move. Before they had reached that stage, however, 


ey had danced—not the dance that precedes the 
ing out to war, but the dance of peace. Mostyn sat at 
ire with the chief, and together they smoked the pipe of 
ace. Strong Arm sang of his fighting powers and Henry, 
his turn, sang of the might of the Company of which he 
s a servant, told of a Great White Chief who lived far 
oss a Big Water, on which canoes, with wide-spreading 
ngs, raced before the wind ; told of fire-sticks which 


spoke in the voice of thunder, and which could smash the 
lodges, but were used for other purposes than that. 

“ For the pale-faces come with peace,” he sang. " And 
those of them who come with war are hated by their own 
people 1 " 

" Then, the pale-face who lies in the tepee—is he hated 
by his people ? ” the chief asked. 

" Verily, ’tis so,” answered 
Henry. 

Strong Arm called to him 
a brave, to whom he said 
something that sent him run¬ 
ning off, to return presently 
bringing with him a Sioux, 
badly wounded in the fight 
between Blaine's men and the 
warriors of the Yellow River. 

" Hear what this man 
says ! ” the chief said, and 
then commanded the captive 
to speak. 

His story was one that 
made Henry’s heart beat 
wildly and his temples throb 
'in anguish; for the Sioux 
told of the midnight attack 
on the lonely post down on 
the river. 

When the Indian had 
finished. Strong Arm turned 
to Henry, but what he would 
have said was cut off at its 
birth; for the youth jumped 
to his feet, and, anger and 
contempt ringing in his 
voice, he called out to Eagle's 
Claw : 

” Bring the white fox 
hither, brother 1 " and off 
went the Indian to the place 
where Blaine was held a 
prisoner. He brought him— 
having freed his legs for the 
purpose—a trembling coward, 
into the circle of blazing fires, 
and led him to where Henry, 
glowering furiously, strode 
up and down before the chief 
Strong Arm, who sat im¬ 
mutable and wondering what 
the pale-face was going to 
do. In his heart the Indian 
believed that Mostyn was 
about to kill the other. 

Blaine was stopped in front 
of Mostyn, who swept round 
upon him with a scornful 
voice, which whipped the 
rogue like a lash. 

“ Blaine!” Henry said, in 
English this time. " Blaine, 
I knew you for a thieving 
dog. I knew you for one 
who would have done me, 
and had tried to do me, all 
the harm possible ; but I never dreamed that you were 
a man to stir up strife amongst the Indians, and set them 
flying at each other’s throats. And yet this man,"-—and 
he pointed to the captive Sioux—" this man has told the 
tale of those things which you did down by the river. You 
lost—your Indians were scattered before the wrath and 
courage of my Chippewayans ; but the blood of Sioux and 
Chippewayans cries out to heaven for vengeance. Before 

42 


"Round him were dancing scores of maddened braves, while women and children flung 
jrning branches at him.” (See page 574.) 
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these men, who are my friends, I tell you that you shall be 
hauled back to the Churchill, and your shame be made 
known—even your father would not wish it hidden 1 Tell 
the People of the Yellow River what the Little Peacemaker 
says," Mostyn cried to Eagle's Claw. 

And the red man told, and a great shout uprose : 

" The justice of the pale-face shall be done 1 " 

Blaine glared balefully at Henry, and for a moment it 
seemed that, bound though his arms were, he would hurl 
himself at his foe—the foe who by some miraculous gift was 
able to tame the red men and bow them to his purpose. 

When the noise had subsided, Henry spoke again, but 
this time he did not ask Eagle’s Claw to interpret for 
him ; and the red men, watching his face, and listening to 
the anger in his voice, needed little telling that the pale¬ 
face was angry. 

“ When I came, taking my life in my hand and risking 
the lives of all my men,” he said to Blaine, " ’twas because 
I wanted to save you from death that I knew was to be 
yours. I lied, Blaine—and 'tis the first lie I remember 
telling since my father lined me with the thong 1 And I 
lied because I had made up my mind to get you away, and 
give you a last chance ! Not a man at Prince of Wales 
should have 'known your guilt—for I would have sealed 
the lips of my men—had it not been for that greatest crime 
of all ! Those other things of evil that you did were against 
me. But—but to set the Indians against each other—-to 
lead your warring men against these innocent people, too— 
those are things that concern not me ; who am I to be 
your judge on those matters ? Know this now : when I 
go back to the Churchill you go also, and the story shall 
be told. Take him away again. Eagle's Claw, take him 
away ! " 

The depth of contempt in Henry’s voice made Blaine, 
hardened rogue that he had become, wince, and, without 
a word, he turned and followed the Indian. 

After that, the gluttonous feast went on, but, in the 
course of it Henry, by judicious questioning, had managed 
to get the chief to tell him that the yellow metal of which 
the numerous ornaments adorning the red men were made, 
was to be found in the river that lay but a little way from 
the site of the camp. 

" The pale-face would like to see the yellow river," 
was all that Henry said. 

The chief looked at him shrewdly, and for a moment 
Henry feared that he had struck a false note, made a false 
move. He waited anxiously for the old man to speak. 

" Were it not that the pale-face comes with few men 
—were it not that the red man thinks he reads his heart 
aright—that were the request of a fool 1 ” 

He paused, but there was nothing sinister in it to Henry, 
and he breathed again with relief. 

" The pale face who trembles at the words of my 
brother,” Strong Arm went on, " came with fair words, 
but crafty; he asked not to see the yellow river, and for 
the silence of him seemed not even to see the yellow things. 
But my brother comes with the words of truth on his lips, 
and the People of the Yellow River fear him not. When 
the Big Light comes again we will lead him to that which 
he desires to see ! " 

" I thank you, O Chief of the People of the Yellow 


“ It is well,” said the chief. 

Next morning, with a dozen braves, Eagle's Claw sat 
forth, threaded Iris way through the forest and out r. 
the snows again, picked up the camp which had been U 
earlier on the day when the hunters went for food, se 
back the sleigh with its load and then went on fartl«- 
in this exceeding the orders of Mostyn—and found it 
cached goods, with which he and the rest of the red ms 
set off for the village. 

Meanwhile, leaving Blaine still bound and guarde. : 
a tepee, Henry, together with Strong Arm, went to is 
yellow river. 

The water was frozen, but the chief set dozens of be 
men to work to break up the ice, and, looking down c 
the clear depths of the river, Henry saw a sight that ns:- 
him glad—the sandy bed of the river glittered with god 
For a while he stood silent, looking at the huge forte 
before him ; and in his mind’s eye he saw his old fatb 
his trading and trapping days ended, back in the dear fe. 
land, comfortable after a life of strenuous labour and danga 

" The pale-face has seen 1 " It was the chief speak, 
and Henry came back to realities at the sound of his yok 

"Ay, verily the pale-face has seen ! ” he cried. “Ak 
he fain would take some of the dirt from the river-bed 

“ And, like wolves to the fresh killed meat, his broke 
will cross the white plains, and my people know the 
wrath ! " shouted the chief. 

Henry knew what he was thinking of, knew that be« 
seeing in his mind’s eye men such as Blaine, whose cnpidti 
would make them stop at nothing to reap this harvest: 
gold I And he could not, for. a moment, bring himself : 
speak, for he did not know what to say. 

” Hear me," he cried at last, " and believe the woic 
a pale-face who loves his red brothers ! Grant me i| 
warmth of your fires, the shelter of your lodges, till - 
great thaw comes and the river runs free again; gram 
me but as much of the yellow dirt as I can carry awi 
on my sleigh, and, by the Good Spirit who makes the wwa: 
to teem with food and the rivers leap with fish, no ma 
of my people shall know whence it came—if Strong An 
desires it so. I have spoken ! " 

For some time the old chief stood, staring straight ias 
the face of Mostyn, who not for a moment flinched to 
his gaze, nor tried in any way to argue or persuade hit 
but, deep in his heart, the youth was wondering wheti 
after all, the great journey across the unknown land, : 
perils, the risks, the hunger and fatigue, were to be 
vain ; for he was resolved that if the chief said no, t> 
would not take with him one grain of gold. But it - 
hard, very hard, not to wish that the answer shout 
yes; for Mostyn, after all, was but human, ami : 
knew what the wealth that lay before him could do tj 
him and his father 1 

And the chief was thinking of the fearlessness of 
youth who came with a handful of men into a coucr 
where the people could but be enemies and hostile to he 
thinking, too, of his courageous bearing, his so evidej 
honesty of purpose, and sense of justice ; and the 
man’s heart softened towards him. 

"The pale-face has spoken," he said, “but the 1 
of the People of the Yellow River is afraid still 


River,” said Henry. “ I covet not your ornaments, nor his answer must wait ! " 

the trinkets of your squaws ; for have not the pale-faces With that Henry had to be content. 

abundanceof 


them ? Behold, 
lend me but a 
few men, and my 
brother," he in¬ 
dicated Eagles 
Claw, “ will lead 
them to my 
sleighs, and they 
shall bring back 
the gifts that the 
pale-face has 
brought with 
him I ” 



He did not atter' 
to argue, did C 
show a sip 
disappointmf- 
neither of - 
although he 
aware that if rj 
answer of 
chief should 
no, he stood h: 
chance of evtr: 
tingawayfre" 
river which ; 
lured him ove* 
many miles. 
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Wireless Control. 

The Wonder-Working Power of Electro-Magnetic Waves. 

By V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Introductory. 

O NE of the greatest scientific achievements of modern 
times is that of manipulating things from a distance, 
such as the control of railway trains, the starting 
and stopping of motors, the steering of a boat or a 
jrpedo, the explosion of a mine, the control of an aeroplane 
r airship, &c., without any visible or tangible means whereby 
te same is brought about. It is accomplished by means of 
hat are known in science as " electro-magnetic waves,” which 
ay, or may not, be similar to those used in wireless telegraphy. 
The term “ electro magnetic waves " is a very comprehensive 
le and includes not only " long " electric waves from 300 ft. 


apparatus capable of detecting or picking them up, i.e. some¬ 
thing for them to act upon. Now, as we shall see later on, 
if these same electro-magnetic waves can only be made to cause, 
in some part of the receiving apparatus, the closing (if only 
for a moment) of an open electric circuit, the problem is 
solyed. 

Now, in actual practice, the usual transmitting or sending 
apparatus used is precisely similar to that used in Wireless 
Telegraphy. It is described in any book on " Wireless," as well 
as elsewhere, and space precludes me dealing with it here—one 
of the simplest possible cases of tele-control that we can have 
is shown in fig. 1, which denotes the necessary receiving apparatus 
Supposing we require to ring a hell at a distance by means of 


Wooden rod as support 


Bichromate ce/t 


£toe trie Beit 



to 15,000 ft. in length, i.e. such as are used in ordinary 
wireless ” work, but ones which are only a few feet or 
en a few inches in length, like the shortest so-called 
dectric " waves. Not only so, it also includes waves 
dch are, comparatively speaking, infinitely shorter than these, 
those electro-magnetic waves which we usually term 
nght" and " Heat,” and which are only a few millionths of 
inch in length. 

The simplest case of " wireless,” or, as it is perhaps better 
ned, “ tele control " (Tele is the Greek for " afar ")—and one 
b which every one of my readers will be familiar—is the 
uence on control exerted by a magnet of iron filings from 
listance. The distance may be very short—only, perhaps, 
inch or so, in the case of a small magnet—but it clearly shows 
at the principle means, though not the method by which it is 
ally carried out. 

tv IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED. TWO SIMPLE CASES CONSIDERED. 

n order to exercise wireless or tele-control, we require, first, 
enerator of electro-magnetic waves or impulses, a something 
:arry these same waves or vibrations from the sending or 
ismitting station, to our third requirement, viz. a receiving 
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electric waves ; between one terminal of the electric bell and 
one of the battery (in this case a simple bichromatic cell) we 
insert what is usually termed a coherer, viz. a number of 
rather coarse metallic filings enclosed in a glass tube, between 
two metal plugs, themselves in metallic connection with the 
outside of the tube and thence with the bell and battery. Suppose 
also that the metal plugs have been first pushed in until the 
bell just rings, and then pulled out until it does just not ring. 
Then, when a suitable electric wave impinges on the coherer, 
the electric conducting power of the metallic filings is increased, 
the current passes, and the bell commences to ring, and 
continues ringing until the coherer is decohered ; the simplest 
way of doing this is by " tapping ” the glass tube and thereby 
shaking the filings. 

It will be at once seen that, without any 
additional apparatus, we already possess the 
means not only of ringing a bell at a distance, 
without any connecting wires, but also of 
starting an electric motor, lighting a lamp, 
exploding a mine, starting or stopping a 
clock, &c. 

Such aD apparatus has, however, many 
J Armature Q drawbacks, and in actual practice we 
must employ the apparatus shown in 
fig. 2. 

There are, it will be noted, no fewer than 
three electrical circuits, viz. the coherer circuit 
(closed whenever a suitable electromagnetic 
wave falls on it) ; the working circuit, by 
, means of which a movement is imparted to 
the armature Q, which can in its turn be 
made to move other apparatus ; and finally the 
decoherer circuit, which it will be noticed is 
closed last, and which leaves the apparatus 
ready for the next wave. When an electro¬ 
magnetic wave closes the coherer circuit, the 
armature P is attracted to the electro-magnet M ; 
the contacts a, b are thereby brought together! 
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This closes the working circuit. This, in its turn, attracts the 
armature Q to the electro magnets N, thereby bringing together 
the contacts c, d. This completes the decoherer circuit, and 
causes the tapper G to hit the glass coherer tube, break the 
electric circuit in the coherer section, and thus makes things 
“ as you were at first not, however, before the armature Q 
has been attracted to N, and done its little bit of work. 

Enlarging its Capabilities. 


and so on, according to the number of metal strips A. B, C, i 
and the effects it is desired to bring about. 

If, therefore, an electric wave is sent out when the dim 
lever is over H, the boat is started ; when over D, the boal 
stopped, and so on. 

Apparatus has also to be provided (of too complicated a nar 
to be described here) by means of which the electrical tire: 
closed by the action of the lever LX can be kept so closed : 
" locked " and unlocked or opened when desired. 


Let us now consider a little more fully what Q, in being attracted 
to N, can be caused to do. It is obvious that it can, in its turn, 
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be caused to close or unclose another electric circuit. Not only 
so, since it is made to do this at the particular moment when 
the electric wave falls on the receiving apparatus, and since 
for all practical purposes its speed is instantaneous, it can be 
made to do this at any particular instant. This last named 
fact is of the most vital importance, in fact it is not too much 
to say that it is the real key to the whole problem. Because, 
as I will now show, we have thereby not only a means of making 
electrical contacts at any particular moment, but of choosing 
which we shall make and break at any particular instant within, 
at any rate, the limits required in practical work. 

Now, in order to have quite a clear grasp of what follows, 
the reader must remember that we have advanced to that point 
at which we can at any instant impart a movement to the 
armature Q. 

We must next suppose that we have two small drums, exactly 
similar and revolving at exactly the same rate. They can be 
driven by means of clockwork, or electricity, or any other 
convenient method, but they must revolve at the same rate. 
Now, the cylindrical surfaces of these two cylinders are divided 
from end to end into a number of alternate strips of conducting 
and non-conducting materials ; they can well consist of ebonite 
cylinders, fitted with a number of brass or copper strips, as 
shown in fig. 3. 

One cylinder constitutes part of the sending or transmitting 
apparatus ; and the other, part of the receiving apparatus. 
Both cylinders have the brass strips, which are capable (in the 
case of the second cylinder) of closing or opening certain 
circuits. 

The corresponding strips are similarly marked on the two 
cylinders. Let us take a particular case. Suppose fig. 4 to be 
a vertical section, end-on view, of one of the revolving 
drums. 

It is fitted with eight similar metal strips A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G, H ; LX is a lever caused to rotate about X (by the move¬ 
ment of Q in fig. 2), and make contact with the brass strips on 
the driim, whenever an electric wave is sent out. 

The other drum is exactly similar and has a dummy lever 
LX as well; this drum revolves at exactly the same rate. 
When L is just over B in the dummy drum (in the transmitting 
apparatus!. the corresponding L is also just above the corre¬ 
sponding B on the revolving drum in the receiving apparatus. 

Now let us suppose that when L makes contact with A, we 
have rudder moved to larboard ; when L makes contact with 
E, rudder moved to starboard ; when L makes contact with 
G,' rudder straight ; when L makes contact with H. propeller 
motor started ; when L makes contact with A, propeller motor 
reversed ; when L makes contact with D, propeller motor stopped. 


Things to be Guarded Against. 

The foregoing is merely a brief consideration of the gene 
principles on which the idea can be carried out. In actual p n 
tice many complications arise, more especially if the problem 
for example, the steering of a torpedo ; because here one 1 
to contend with the efforts of the enemy to frustrate our u 
in every possible way. One would obviously be by sending: 
powerful counter electric waves, which, acting on the reemr 
apparatus in the torpedo, would entirely vitiate the efiec 
of our control. 

Another trouble with which experimentalists have to contc 
is what I may term " accidentals," viz. the " going 08 
the apparatus on its own account, i.e. the closing of the cobn 
circuit owing to vibration. We have also the discharges 
electricity in the atmosphere, &c. Such have to be careii 
guarded against in exactly a similar manner as in wireie 
telegraphy. 

With regard to " interference ” on the part of an enemy i 
is overcome as in wireless telegraphy, by careful " tunic: 
between the transmitting and receiving instrument and also: 
prearranging, say, a particular number of waves in a given no 
to bring about a given result. 

It is also of the greatest importance to the " controller : 
know if his " waves ’’ are doing what he desires them to d 
this he can know by the sight contact sending him a spe - 
signal, lighting a certain coloured lamp for instance. 

Where the controlled apparatus is out of sight, it has te 
fitted with a transmitting apparatus as well as a receiving 
which sends out a particular signal for each contact a: 
thereby lets the " controller " know if his wave has been r»: 
cessful or not. 

At Present Very Largely an Experimental Subject 

Although during the past decade great progress has be 
made in " tele-control,” it must still be regarded as a sub;:. 1 

L \ 

A - --0 



in the experimental stage. More than one expenm--'J 
has succeeded in completely controlling and manoeuvring > 
in a harbour up to the extent of a mile or so. 

It has been successfully applied to the regulating cf «l 
it has proved itself of great use in manipulating an an: U 
signalling apparatus (completely isolated at sea); it has bee; 5 
to manipulate a piano and even a typewriter from a d>* t 
and also, with some success, to set up a newspaper in t>. ■' 
means of a linotype machine). One of the latest exjv "J 
is the wireless transmission of photographs. Such an ac li,. s 
when accomplished will be of the greatest use not only f.: 
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aitting pictures to illustrated papers, but would be of enormous 
,ain in tracking criminals, by transmitting their photographs 
o ships at sea. 

! In the future, and very possibly not so distant a one, some of 
fly readers will undoubtedly stand on board some great liner 
».nd watch the type-setting of their daily newspaper by means 
it wireless waves sent from some far distant shore. 

The subject is one still in its infancy; it is one thing to manipu- 
ate a large model airship within the confines of an ordinary 
fall, as some of my readers probably have seen done ; quite 
mother to manipulate an automatic flying-machine, large 
rnough to carry bombs, &c., over a range of many miles, but it 


is a question of time only. And in future wars, presuming 
that the world will yet see them, such will undoubtedly be largely 
employed, and that nation will, in all probability, win in war, 
which is able (other things apart), in the initial stages, to do its 
enemy the greatest amount of damage by means of its tele- 
controlled instruments of war ; for though it will lose machines, 
it will save men. 

Its most useful practical applications appear to be the pre¬ 
vention of train and boat collisions in foggy weather, the control 
of clocks, the transmission of photographs and pictures, and the 
operating of various pieces of apparatus from a distance, where 
a wire line is either inconvenient or undesirable. 


War Games of Young Africans. 

“ Nkondo lelo ijaja ! ” 


C IMPLY translated, the meaning of 
the above words is, " War comes to¬ 
day 1 " and they form the name of a 
game that is being played energeti¬ 
cally by native boys all over 
Central Africa. The African 
gVkj.Ss’V hoy loves games, and as likely 

ryflNSjBjN as not his father has been in 
an I some way concerned in the 

African campaign against the 
o Germans. Small wonder that 

' these hvely black boys now 
impart a warlike tone to their 
pastimes, and spend their leisure 

lours in waging mimic battles. 

In playing " Nkondo lelo ijaja I ’’ two captains are chosen 
—one " English,” the other “ German." The captains draw lots 
vith two bits of stick, and then in turn make choice of their 
ollowers or " army." All the while singing " War comes 
o-day 1 ” the boys hold tight, one behind the other, until, in this 
vay, two long tails are formed. The “ English ” then face the 
1 Germans," and each long tail of boys begins to swerve and 
nanoeuvre about, under the leadership and orders of its captain. 
The idea is to swoop upon the last man of the other tail, who is 
econd only in importance to the captain, and to make a prisoner 
f him without the capturing tail being itself broken. No end 
f fun and excitement is thus provided, and the game is the 
everse of being a quiet one ; for all the time the rousing chorus 
t “ Nkondo lelo ijaja I ” is being vigorously chanted by each 
layer. 

It must be understood that here we are not referring to black 
oys who live in, or quite near, to towns that are inhabited by 
rhite men. The native lads we have in mind are those dwelling 
i native villages far out in the bush grass lands and the forests, 
jns of some of the still powerful tribes whose existence is almost 
s primitive as of yore. Time was when the main occupation 
f these tribes was that of making war upon each other. To-day 
icy are more peaceful, awed into orderliness by their white 
lasters. For all that, the old campaigning spirit still survives 
i them, and the boys delight in amusing themselves by " playing 
ght." 

Did you know that, for generations past, these African tribes 
ave had their Boy Scouts ? 

When he grew up, every boy became a warrior. Therefore 
luch care was taken in training the boys when quite young, 
hey were, and they are to-day, formed into small bands, or, 
j we should Say, patrols. These patrols are taught how to attack 
ad to take cover. At first their weapons are only sticks and 
ones, but later on they are armed with small bows and arrows, 
ham fights are arranged several times a month, and, during 
lese make-believe encounters, the elders keep a sharp eye 
aen to discover which boys promise to make the best soldiers. 


ach boys are encouraged to cultivate their strength and their 
rill, and in due course they are chosen as subordinate leaders 


in the army of fighting men that the tribes still maintain, prin¬ 
cipally as a defence against possible raids by other tribes. 

In their spare time, these black Boy Scouts play many games 
that are based on the principles of scouting in warfare. They 
" stalk ” their comrades, who may be busy tending the goats 
near the chimanga (or maize-fields), arrange ambushes, and prac¬ 
tise signalling by means of gar ami (or toy-drums), in imitation 
of the real work that is done by means of the big war-drums.- 
Having no uniform, and indeed very scanty clothing of any kind, 
these small, dusky scouts are not decorated with any badges 
for proficiency. But scouts who so distinguish themselves, by 
special efficiency, that they are singled out for promotion later, 
are permitted to wear a one-feather anklet on gala days. In 
many tribes the real warriors wear two anklets of feathers. 
These anklets add to the fearsomeness of their appearance when 
in full fighting trim. The feather anklets provide also some 
protection against snake bites when the warriors are creeping 
silently through the long grass. So the black Boy Scout is very 
proud of his one-feather anklet. 

" Storming the Ant-Heap ” is another favourite war game. As 
might be supposed, it bears considerable resemblance to our 
own “ King of the Castle ” game, and where water is close handy, 
or it can be conveyed to the scene of battle, the clay of the ant- 
heap is so moulded as to strengthen the miniature fortress. It 
should be added that when they tire of the game, or the ant-hill 
has become pretty well trodden down, the boys set to work to 
catch the scurrying ants whose roomy residence has been thus 
demolished. The ants are caught and cooked. They are then 
mixed with porridge made of maize or millet flour, and the 
victors and vanquished in the fight squat down to an enjoy¬ 
able feast. 

“ Grass Forts ” is another great game. A good fort, formed of 
grass, will be perhaps five feet high and of sufficiently ample 
dimensions to hold half-a-dozen defenders. The weapons used 
by both sides in the game are bows and arrows made of grass 
stalks. Cheerfulness and sociability are marked traits of the 
African black boy's character. For all that, these boys are, on 
slight provocation, inclined to indulge in “ scraps " amongst 
themselves. From time to time an argument may arise as to 
whether some one of the attackjrs or defenders has or has not 
been “ mortally wounded ” by a grass arrow. The “ victim "— 
determined not to be out of the fun and relegated to the poor 
occupation of simply fashioning more bows and arrows for the 
others—refuses to " die ” decently. From shouting at each 
other, the boys proceed to positive pummelling, and in the 
general riot the grass fort itself stands a good chance of being 
rolled flat. Annoyance, however, subsides as quickly as it 
arose, and a few bumps and kicks serve, seemingly, only the 
better to unite the thoughtless, chattering band. 

Being very fond of wrestling, six boys or so will face an equal 
number of opponents for a “ throw fight.” The occupation of 
those who are beaten is to keep order amongst the boy specta¬ 
tors of the wrestling ; for when feeling runs high, and a popular 
champion is in danger of being thrown, the lookers-on have a 
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habit of dashing in to help him. Each contestant is temporarily 
known by the name of some tribe or other famous for its fighting 
quality, and this name is monotonously shouted as a war-chant 
until the possessor of it either throws his opponent or is himself 
thrown to the ground. 

Whatever be the form of war game that is indulged in, a 
general or " captain *' is usually chosen to command each side. 
As insignia of his rank, each " general " wears a sporran that is 
made of a field-rat’s skin. The boys either trap the rats or else 
shoot them with grass-stalk arrows that are tipped with a bit of 
sharp bamboo. Use of these tipped arrows is forbidden in the 
Grass Fort game. For disregarding this safe rule, boys are some¬ 
times chastised by their fathers. As a rule, these black folk 
are kind and indulgent to their children ; and parents are careful, 
as they explain, " not to make quiet’’ a boy too much, and 
that for fear that (by excess of curbing his natural high spirits) 
they shall cause him to become something of an ebony-hued 
namby-pamby. 

Two more " Eng¬ 
lish versus German " 
games remain to be 
briefly noticed. For 
one of these, old 



shields are borrowed from the huts, and the bearers of these hr 
to withstand the charging up against them of their opposed 
The game is called Tamaugitsana, which name may' be sac q 
mean " the game of making run." It is not a mild and get 
pastime. Nor, for the matter of that, is that which is known 
Ponyana Zikonyo. The latter word ( xihonyo ) means a ni 
cob, and Ponyana Zikonyo is played by the contesting warn 
throwing these missiles forcibly at each other, any player hav. 

an armful of ce 
which he can L: 
with sustained rap: 
ity being known a , 
" machine-gun." 

So you see these i: 
tutored young A~ 
cans are up-to-date a 
their way. Often tte 
last two war games r- 
played by moonhs • 
and, for fear 
wild beasts, in tte 
bwalo, or big iis-r 
square, of the villas- 


An Out Match. 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


OU may talk about the Gentlemen and Players up at 
Lords 

With enthusiasm nothing can diminish ; 

You may revel in the Oval and the chances it affords 
Of a “ final ” with a palpitating finish. 

You may boast of all the beauties of your native County ground, 
Where the fortunes of the team you love to follow; 

But our match at Little Puddleton, near Pigley-in-the-Pound, 
Beats the finest of the County matches hollow. 

It's a pretty little village on a placid little stream, 

At a pre-historic distance from a station ; 

So a brake will be provided to accommodate the team, 

For a motor is the squire's abomination ! 

His private ground's a beauty, for his sons are very keen, 
And in practice they are all of them believers; 

But the Little Puddletonians play their cricket on the Green 
Where their forefathers began it in their beavers. 

The squire's there to meet us, all impatience to begin. 

As the scoring-book he eagerly peruses; 

He'll tell you, as he tosses, that he’s certain not to win, 

But he’s very much disgusted when he loses 1 

His flannels are immaculate, you recognize his tie, 

(He’s a member of a famous team of “ Rovers ”), 

He hits as hard as ever, and he hasn't lost his eye. 

Though he is a little slow between the overs. 

The carpenter's at " cover," with a gadget on his head 
Like a cross between a billy-cock and topper. 

And " point" is sporting braces of a scintillating red, 

And the patch on " long-stop's " breeches is a whopper ! 


The costumes, altogether, would provoke a little smile 
From the innocent and curious explorer; 

But they’re perfectly distinctive at a quarter of a mile. 

So they save a lot of trouble to the scorer. 

The miller’s bowling twisters, and they need a careful eye. 

For they happen when he doesn’t always mean them ! 

And the blacksmith has an action so exactly like a shy 
That you cannot tell the difference between them ! 

He’s certainly a "demon" when he happens to be straight 
(I have known him smash a " middle ’•’ into sections.) 
But he costs a lot in " extras," and the wicket-keeper's il¬ 
ls dependent on his skill in genuflections. 

Now, a timely word of warning, as your innings you appim.:: 

May preserve you from a pardonable error: 

If you mean to make a century,—defy your cricket coach 
For the Puddletonian wicket is a terror. 

Should you play on proper principles, you’re certain of a d::. 

So away with all the fetters that the prigs tie 1 
When you're in at Little Puddleton, jump out, and trust 
luck. 

And you may contrive to land one in the pig-sty. 

Their “ tail’s ” a pretty long one, but the thing you’ll have to ; 

Is to concentrate attention on the Vicar; 

He is sure to start their innings (as becomes a former *’ Blue 
With the butcher, who’s a celebrated sticker. 

The squire may be relied upon to make a decent score. 

Though, undoubtedly, his methods might be subtler 1 
And I shan’t forget the day when he was given ” leg-befn^ 
By his, previously incomparable, butler. 



When at last the game is over, there is supper at the Hail, 
With the Lady of the Manor there to greet us; 

And our host and hostess tell us how they like to see ns all. 
And they prove it by the way in which they treat us I 
Then the brake comes round to fetch us, and we gracefully retire 
(Bag a cushioD, if you can, to take your ease on 1 ) 

While the cheers for Little Puddleton and cricket and the squire. 
Close the merriest of matches for a season. 
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(Specially written for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by a Director of the Future 
Career Association.) 

IV. Police Services of the Empire. 

Part II.—The Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada. 

I N the records of a peril both to the tribes themselves and to the white 

the Royal North- settlers of the region, and the need for a body of men 

West Mounted armed and drilled in military fashion became urgent. 

Police may be To establish the first detachments of the Force in their 
read much of the various outposts involved a long and lonely trek through 

history of Western bleak and desolate country ; but, none the less,they arrived, 

Canada, so closely has and set their hand to the task of suppressing the smugglers, 

the progress of the country been bound up with the work subduing the lawless element among the Canadian Indians, 

of this Force. With their coming also came a new era of and protecting the rights of red men and white settlers 

peace and prosperity : they gained the confidence of the alike. 

Red Indian tribes of the West, and transformed the law- This was not accomplished without bloodshed; and not a 
less elements from a terror and a menace into peaceful few police have lost their lives in encounters with desperate 

and law-abiding people. They were the pioneers of civili- bodies of men, or with fugitive criminals, 

sation in many districts. They had a hand in the forging By 1877, however, they had secured the good will of 
of the great Canadian Pacific Railroad. In the gold the various tribes; and when the Indian Treaties were 

rush to the Yukon Territory in 1895 they put new hope signed in that year. Chief Crowfoot, in the course of an 

and courage into many weary prospectors trailing north- address to the Lieutenant-Governor, expressed himself 

wards over the snow-clad passes : arranging for supplies, thus : "If the police had not come, where would we be 

keeping law and order in the camps, and organising a mail all now ? Bad men and whisky were killing us so fast 

service. The shores of the Arctic Sea form the northern that very few indeed of us would have been left to-day. 

limit to the area of their activities, and from here to the The Police have protected us as the feathers of the bird 

southern border-line they maintain a silent and efficient protect it from the frosts in winter. I wish them all good, 

service. I am satisfied. I will sign the treaty.” 

Not only in Canada have they seen service : in the Boer Settlers no longer fearing for their lives and property 
War a contingent of them went to South Africa, as the now came west in greater numbers, and with each police 

Canadian Mounted Rifles; in 1918 a squadron of them post established new settlements sprang up around, 

were detailed for work in Siberia, with a Canadian Military Early im882,an augmentation of the force by 200 men was 
Expedition. sanctioned, making its total strength 474 officers and men, 

The force came into being in the year 1873. Their with nine principal stations and fourteen other smaller 
work began with the suppression of the liquor traffic depots at important points. To-day its total strength is 
between American traders and the Canadian Indians, about 700. In 1882 also the police took an important 
The former freely bartered whisky and other liquors, as part in the laying of the Canadian Pacific Railway by pre- 

well as arms and ammunition, in exchange for buffalo serving a remarkable condition of law and order among the 

skins and furs. Smugglers' posts were established on the many thousands of workmen of mixed nationality employed 

boundary-line, and an extensive illegal trade grew up, in the great task, and by allaying the fears of the Indians, 

much to the annoyance of the Hudson Bay Company, who resented this new invasion of their territory and were 

The desperate character of many of the smugglers, and the disposed on more than one occasion to be quarrelsome, 
lawlessness which became rife among the Indians, were The railroad was completed in 1885; but a few months 




R.N.W.M.P. Troopers on the Prairie, training horses to lie down at the word of command. 
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later the North-West Rebellion, headed by a hall-breed 
called Riel, broke out and assumed very serious pro¬ 
portions. Fear for the loss of their farms and homesteads 
at the hands of land speculators passing westwards was 
the primary cause of this outbreak among the Indians, 
and only with the help of the Canadian Militia anti by 
hard fighting were the police able to suppress it. 

The period which followed the rebellion involved an 
almost equally great strain upon the police, owing to the 
renewed spirit of lawlessness among the Indians engendered 
by their recent fighting experiences. The records of the 
Force contain many interesting stories of these times. 
There were exciting chases after horse-stealers and cattle- 
killers. One Indian murderer was tracked by a sergeant 
of police and brought a distance of 1,788 miles that 
justice might be done. Constable O’Neill travelled alone 
for four months by dog train and canoes for the purpose 
of arresting two others. 

Horse- and cattle-stealing was for many years the com¬ 
monest crime along the American border; and even to-day 
the boundary-riders must never relax their vigilance, for the 
temptation to run stolen horses and cattle over the frontier 
is great, the profits are large, and many think the risk worth 
taking. On one occasion news was received of the theft 
by Indians of thirty-four horses from a ranch in the moun¬ 
tains over the U.S.A. border. Within twelve hours of the 
receipt of the tidings a sergeant and ten troopers had placed 
the thieves under lock and key in the police guard-room, and 
the thirty-four horses were on their way back to their owners. 

With the suppression of the North-West Rebellion, the 
main work of establishing law and order was completed, 
and, from that time on, the record of police work has been 
largely individual in character: among lonely homesteads, 
in wild mining camps, east, west, north and south, scattered 
in bodies of thirty, twenty, ten, five, or even less men; in 
all about 700 individuals, to enforce law and keep peace 
in a territory of over 2,000,000 square miles in extent. 

In 1903, they pushed forward to the Arctic Circle, where 
the harsh treatment of the Eskimo Indians by American 
whalers, and the general lawlessness among the latter, 
necessitated police supervision. Not long ago an officer and 
four men were frozen to death on duty in this region, but 
they died game. 

The fighting of prairie fires, and the helping of the 
distressed; the house to house patrol in the prairies, 
to ensure the well-being of outlying 
settlers ; the incessant patrol of the 
southern border-line ; the driving of 
tracks through the less-known back 
blocks of Canada with a view to their 
settlement; the carrying of mails 
and collection of customs dues—these 
are among other duties which fall to 
the police. 

They still furnish escorts for the 
payment of treaty money to the 
I udians; for the Department of 
Agriculture they do some of the 
work of the quarantine branch ; for 
the Department of Interior they 
supply patrols to collect timber dues 
and to guard against the depreda¬ 
tions of timber thieves. 

For such varied work it is clear 
that men of quick wits and some 
education are required. Recruits 
from this side are warmly welcomed, 
if they have initiative and resource. 

The Scarlet Police attract men of 
all ranks. In one section of troopers, 
in the earlier days, there were 
Canadians from the backwoods, and 
from families of influence, represen¬ 
tatives of historic English houses, 
an Oxford B.A. and a Dublin medical 
student, two ex-troopers of the 
Scots Greys, a captain of the line, an 


ex-midshipman, and a son of a major-general; all to 
their share of pioneer work and the daily routine duties 

At the present time the less romantic conditions of t] 
North-West do not attract so many of this class to tl 
ranks; but the best type of Englishman is still welcome 
and there are yet to be found among the troopers son 
who in Europe would be the social superiors of many < 
their officers. 

The age limits for admission to the service are no 
twenty-two to thirty years, the minimum height require 
is 5 ft. 8 in. The term of engagement for a recruit 
three years, renewable, if desired, subject to satisfactci 
progress. Some knowledge of The care and manageme: 
of horses and ability to ride are essential. Uniform, whic 
comprises a complete cavalryman’s outfit, is provided, J 
well as a fur cap, fur coat, buckskin mittens, moccasin 
etc., for wintry weather. For the Yukon and far Nortf 
West Territories, further kit is provided. The full-drt- 
outfit is composed of a scarlet tunic, blue breeches, cowbu 
hats, and brown high-legged leather boots. For worlds 
kit, a khaki tunic is provided. 

The depot of the Force is at Regina, and it is here thn 
training begins. Six months are spent in learning to rid 
and shoot, and in acquiring as much knowledge as posabi 
of a constable's varied duties. Riding and drilling main! 
occupy a recruit’s attention at first; horsemanship is ci 
greatest importance, as so much time is spent in the saddki 
Lectures are given on such subjects as the Criminal Code 
and other Federal Laws which apply to the North-We; 
Territories—such as the Indian Act, Customs and Fishene 
Laws, Railway and Dominion Lands Act, etc. 

The day’s work at Regina begins at 5.30 a.m., follows 
by stables, 6-7; breakfast, 7.15; rides and drill, 8.30- 
11.30, including lectures in various subjects; mid-dai 
stables, 11.30-12.30; dinner, 12.45; rides, drills, anc 
lectures, 1.30-4.0; tea, 4.15; evening stables, 4.15-5.30 
lights out, 10.15. Suitable recreation, libraries, an; 
canteens are provided not only at headquarters, but at othei 
posts throughout the Territories, so that a trooper's leisutt 
hours do not hang heavily. 

The pay of a trooper is 4s. daily, rising to 5 s.. with all 
found. Staff sergeants receive 8 s. to 10s. daily; otha 
non-commissioned officers, 7 s., and special constable; 
and scouts, 10s. 

No mounted policeman, however, need stop at ths. 
Promotion from the ranks is frequen: 
■—in fact, usual. Only a small pre¬ 
portion of the commissions are 
assigned to outsiders, who cone 
mainly from the Royal Mill tar. 
College, Kingston, or from the 
Canadian Militia. Pay in the com 
missioned grades ranges from £3:. 
for an Inspector up to £440 for ; 
Superintendent, with an Assist;.' 
Commissioner and Commissioner a 
£560 and £800 a year respectiveh 
Members serving in the Yukon anc 
Northern Territories receive ext; 
pay. There are pensions to look 
forward to, and there often occu 
chances of well-paid appointment- 
outside the Force. 

Officers of the North-West Police 
are sought after as chiefs of point 
in Canada's growing cities, and 11 
other countries; and men who have 
worn the scarlet coat, whether the 
remain in the force or merely pas- 
■through it, are always to be four 
profiting by the discipline ar 
character-training which they have 
experienced. 

Application to join the force, mus 
be made to the Commissioner, Rep: 
Saskatchewan; or to the Comptrofe 
at Ottawa. 



R.N.W.M.P. Trooper in Winter Dress. 
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RTISTIC 
CADEMY 

% D A POCOCK. 

A Story <?f Belmont College. 


I. 

I T all began through that silly little goat, " Paddy ” 
O’Connel, making an even worse ass of himself 
than usual by losing a sovereign. There was nothing 
very remarkable about that, because Paddy always 
did lose everything he had, from belongings and trains 
to places in form, and his presence of mind in emergencies, 
•and would have literally lost his head—or, rather, had 
it float away, from sheer featheriness—if it hadn't been 
securely fastened on; but the matter of the pound was 
certainly annoying, not only because it " softly and 
silently vanished away " within the first two hours of its 
being in his possession, but also because it was the first 
time in his life he had ever owned anything like that 
amount of £ s. d. 

For, you see, Paddy’s people, though I believe they 
are rather swells in a way and can trace their pedigree 
back to the Stone Age or thereabouts, are as poor as church 
mice. They must evidently have made a supreme effort 
in sending him to Belmont College at all, and then come 
to the end of their financial tether ; for the bare fact of 
being there was about all he had—I mean, he couldn’t 
go in for a single one of the things such as riding or carpen¬ 
try, which counted as "extras,’’ and had practically no 
pocket-money (which made things distinctly awkward 
for him sometimes when subscriptions were going), and 
his clothes had apparently come out of the Ark and been 
worn hard ever since. He was an awfully jolly, popular 
sort of chap—though, albeit, as mad as a hatter—and good, 
not only at games, but at all sorts of out-of-the-way things 
like inventions and, most especially caricatures ; and of 
course the fact of his being fearfully hard-up didn’t make 
the slightest difference to his getting on at school (we’re 
not such snobs as that at Belmont! ) ; but I mention it 
because his hard-upness has got a lot to do with this 
story. In fact, it’s got everything to do with it. 

He won the sovereign in a drawing competition there 
was in some magazine, and was most fearfully sick about 
losing it; I mean, even sicker than might have been 
expected. Of course, no fellow would be precisely bucked 
at dropping a pound almost as soon as he’d got it; but 
Paddy seemed to think the world was coming to an end ; 
and, as he was the last chap on earth to care overmuch 
-about hard cash in the ordinary way, we felt there must 
be more in the case than met the eye. 


" Do you know where you lost it ? ” 
Gatty inquired, that being the idiotic 
question somebody always has to ask 
people who lose things, though it’s bound to 
make them wild. 

It made old Paddy so wild that Jeffries and 
I had to disentangle him from what was left of 
Gatty, and set ourselves to calm matters, including Paddy, 
down a bit if we could. 

" It’s awfully rough luck," I sympathised. 

"Rotten," Jeffries agreed. "Still—there wasn’t any- 
tliing very special you wanted to buy, was there ? ” 

" Yes, there was 1 ” Paddy snapped. " and it mattered — 
Gatty, I’m sorry. I was an ass. I don’t want you chaps 
to think I’d care all that much about the quid as a quid ; 
it was what I w'anted to do with it that counts." 

He seemed more blue than ever—simply indigo !—and 
Gatty said, "That’s all right.—Yes, we thought there was 
something up. I wish you’d tell us." 

So Paddy told us. It appeared that his people were 
harder-up than ever, and had told Paddy that they wouldn’t 
be able to afford to go on keeping him at Belmont, unless 
he could help to keep himself there by winning a scholar¬ 
ship. Now, Paddy getting a schol. of the ordinary kind 
was about as likely as, for instance, the Kaiser’s getting 
London—he wouldn’t have had a dog’s chance, and he 
knew it; but once every year there was an art-competition 
at Belmont—a big money-prize offered for painting— 
and Paddy had set his heart upon getting that (for, as 
I’ve said, he was frightfully good at drawing), but was 
handicapped, first by not being able to join the art-classes, 
which were " extras," and secondly by having no paint¬ 
box, so that he couldn’t practise painting on his own 
account. 

“I know of a shop,” he said, "where there’s a ripping 
box—real artists’ colours—going secondhand for a quid, 
and I’d meant to get it, but now of course I can't, and it 
looks as if all the chance I ever had of that prize was over ; 
for it’s for painting, not drawing, and my painting wants 
no end of slogging practice before it’s up to competition 
standard, and now I shan’t have any paints." 

Of course we all with one accord offered to lend him ours ; 
but Paddy, though he thanked us, explained that that 
wouldn’t be a bit the same thing. What he needed was a 
paint-box of his own, which he could have always handy, 
to use at any time and take home with him. 

Of course it was plain now that his losing the sovereign 
had been really a bit thick ; and it was no earthly good 
thinking of giving him a paint-box, or getting up a sub¬ 
scription among ourselves, or anything of that sort, for 
old Paddy was as proud as Lucifer, and nothing would have 
induced him to take help of that kind from anybody ; 
the only thing to do was to hit on some dodge whereby he 
could help himself. 

So we racked our brains for a money-making scheme, 
but couldn’t think of a single thing that was a bit likely to 
work, until, all at once, Jeffries sang out, " I know 1 I’ve 
got it. Let’s get up an Inartistic Academy 1 " 

" What on earth’s that ? " I demanded, not having 
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the vaguest notion what he meant; and to judge from 
their expression, the other two had felt about as much 
illuminated by the suggestion as I had done. 

"Ass!” .returned Jeffries courteously. "You know 
what the Artistic Academy is, I suppose ? ’’ 

" Rather I" Gatty responded. " It's that huge picture- 
show place in London. An aunt of mine hauled me round 
it last holidays—she said she was going to take me to see 
the pictures, and I thought she meant a cinema ; but she 
didn't. It was an awful sell ! " 

"Well, then,” returned Jeffries triumphantly. "That’s 
the Artistic Academy all right—so you must know what an 
Inartistic Academy is, stupid I ” 

He said it in exactly the voice the Gryphon—I think 
it was the Gryphon—must have used when it said to Alice 
in Wonderland: " You know what to beautify is, I 

suppose ? Well, then, if you don’t know what to uglify 
is, you’re a simpleton 1 ’’ 

But Gatty looked more puzzled than ever. 

" I—I suppose you mean a show of rotten bad drawings— 
like what the Futurist freaks do ’*—he was beginning, when 
Paddy broke in eagerly, " I say! do yon mean the sort of 
art that isn’t jolly serious—caricatures of people, and comic 
sketches - of things that happened to us personally, and 
things like that ? ’’ 

" That’s a bit nearer the motion," Jeffries approved. 
“ It was your talking such a lot about drawing and painting 
that put it into my head. It struck me—of course we 
can none of us draw well enough to get up a real, serious 
picture-show—but why not have one where the stuff 
wouldn't need to be extra specially good, but only to be 
funny ? Much better sport I We're none of us swell 
artists, but there are lots of chaps at Belmont who can 
do quite decent rough, comic stuff, like lightning cari¬ 
catures and so on, or topical sketches—specially you, 
Paddy—you’d have to contribute about half the show as 
it's all for you 1 I believe the scheme would take like 
anything when it got about; and if it did, and we could 
collect enough stuff, we might arrange it all as a sort of 
exhibition, you know, and charge twopence entrance, or, 
better still, sell the things for whatever they would fetch. 
Be bound they’d go off all right if they were personal 
enough 1 People will always give anything for pictures of 
themselves —like that famous statesman did, you know, 
when the little Irish newsboy rushed up to him with the 
paper and said ' Sure it’s only a penny, and there’s a 
lovely picture of yer Honour as the divil 1 ' and he gave 
the kid ten bob I ” 

Well, that was how the Inartistic Academy was started, 
and we soon saw it would be no end of a rag. 


II. 

HE idea caught on at once, and went like wild¬ 
fire. Between the chaps who were keen on Paddy, 
and the chaps who were keen on the " Academy,’’ 
about half Belmont wanted to draw something to 
contribute; for you see, as the Academy was to be strictly 
inartistic, it didn't matter a bit whether you really could 
draw decently or not—all you had to do, in order to get 
" hung," was to be personal and more or less comic, and most 
people could manage that all right, or, anyhow, thought 
they could, though, as a matter of fact, some of the contri¬ 
butions which came pouring in were utter rot even from 
our uncritical point of view. It didn’t matter though—we 
took them all—all was grist that came to our mill 1 Jeffries 
did a caricature of me which everybody said was frightfully 
good, though I’m hanged if I could recognise it myself, and 
I caricatured him. Gatty illustrated an extremely painful 
scene there had recently been between Jeffries and Mr. 
Mallowe the house-master—painful, that is, for Jeffries— 
and Jeffries retaliated by touching off Gatty being bowled 
for a duck’s egg in a cricket match. 

It seemed likely to be " war—red war 1 " all over Belmont 
when the Academy was opened. Paddy O’Connel 
didn’t produce a single thing for ages, which seemed 


frightful cheek, considering it was all being done on hs 
account; but he vowed he was doing something in privai: 
and we didn’t bother much, for we knew (seeing whs. 
his drawings could be) that his contribution was likely t; 
take the shine out of all the others when it did come aloe: 

We appointed him Treasurer of the Academy, as it si 
to be his " benefit,” and we made Jeffries head of tfe 
whole show because it had been his idea. He was natural,v 
fearfully bucked with the way the thing was going; s: 
I was proportionately surprised when one day he sudden! , 
came to me, looking awfully bothered, and said in a worm: 
voice, ” I say, old man, I wish you’d come into ou: 
form-room—there’s no one there, and I want to conss 
you a bit. It's something about the Inartistic Academv 

" What’s up ? " I asked. 

" I’ll show you,” Jeffries said, and I followed his: 
He went to his desk, unlocked it, and took out a pack?. 

"It’s old Paddy’s contribution to the Academy,” he 
said, and showed me. 

I had made sure from the start that Paddy O'Crm- 
would go one better than anybody else in the end; b. 
what he had done surpassed my wildest expectance: 
What Jeffries showed me was not just one drawing, bat, 
whole series. They were called “ Manners and Moods e 
our Great Mogul,” and were different pictures, all takin; 
off old Pritchard, our head-master at Belmont—and fakir, 
him off simply to the life ! 

I shouldn’t think there had ever been a master mo: 1 
cut out for being caricatured — his queer, parroty far- 
and rather pompous ways, and certain odd little character 
istic actions—like sitting magisterially with the tips of h 
fingers pressed together when he’s rowing anybody, c 
striding about the room with his hair rumpled and b 
hands under his bundled-up coat-tails when he’s lecture; 
—which, we all knew, were simply made for it—but cr 
Paddy had certainly made the most of his opportunities 
for I'd hardly ever seen anything so frightfully com:: 
And although I don’t profess to know much about draw:-, 
and, as the saying goes, can hardly draw a straight lit 
myself (though our drawing-master says that's a joky 
difficult thing to do, and lots of really artistic people cat 
either—still, you know what I mean 1) even I could so 
that those drawings stood quite apart from all the otter 
in the Inartistic Academy and couldn’t be compared r.r. 
them because there absolutely was no comparison, 
simply screamed with laughter over them, and Jetfe 
had to chuckle, too, as he showed them to me, and the 
he said " Well ? ” 

" Simply top-hole 1 " I giggled. " Worth all the re 
of the show put together. Good old Paddy I ” 

"Oh, that’s all very well 1 " Jeffries returned rati- 
grimly. ’' Of course the things are clever enough and to* 
fully funny—but what do you suppose would happer 
the Old Man himself got wind of the show and came acre' 
them ? Have you forgotten what did happen the c: 
Gatty did a caricature of old Prout" (the classics mas!:' 
*.* on the blackboard and hadn’t time to rub it out beii v 
he came in ? ” 

I had not, and I had strong reason to suppose tb 
Gatty hadn't either I and the reminiscence put ratfcr 
different complexion on matters. 

" Whew ! " I whistled, " I didn’t think of that 
should think it would make him fairly mad." 

" Mad ! " Jeffries retorted—“ I should think Pab 
would get sacked or something (he's been near it once 
twice before, you know ); and, of course, all the rests* 
would be mixed up with it, because naturally it »■: 
reflect on the entire Academy. It might not matter- 
much if the beastly things were not so jolly good"-- 
he giggled in spite of himself as he looked at the top ik¬ 
ing—" but being touched off like that would be enc 
to make anyone wild, let alone the Old Man I ” 

" Don’t wonder 1 ” I giggled, turning over the draw 
" All the same, we must risk it, Jeff. I mean we’ve sir; 
got to have the things ; the Inartistic Academy » - 
be nothing without Paddy’s stuff. The only thing to doi- 
keep the whole business a dead secret from all the master - 
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So we compromised at that, and the Inartistic Academy 
became a secret society—which was by no means such 
in easy arrangement to make, because some of the Belmont 
masters, and notably old Mallowe, our house-master, 
ire so jolly decent that it's a matter of course for them to 
be in with everything, and one or two like old Prout, who 
ire not so decent and therefore don’t get told things in 
that way, are regular ferrets at finding them out for them¬ 
selves. However, we passed round word that (for reasons 
obvious to everybody who had seen Paddy’s contribution) 
:he Inartistic Academy had 
simply got to be kept absolutely 
lark. So long as we were merely 
sollecting as many drawings as 
ve could, there was not much 
lifficulty; but at last there were 
to more contributions to come 
,n, and we had to prepare the 
' exhibition ” itself, which was 
quite another matter 
It’s only the seniors who 
lave studies at Belmont, so we 
lad thought we should have 
:o content ourselves with turu- 
n g J e dries ’ 

:ubicle into our 
' Salon," which 
was a bit risky, 
is theie was 
ilways a chance 
if some master 
lappening to go 
through the dor- 
nitories for 
something—and 
lesides, all the 
loll. crowding 
p to one dorm, 
would have 
loomed a bit 
ishy and sus¬ 
picious. But at 
the last moment 
we had a stroke 
if luck; for 
jreville, one of 
he seniors, hap- 
lened to go 
lome for an ex- 
:at, which left 
lis study vacant 
or the week- 
md. So we de- 
ermined to seize 
he golden op- 
lortunity, risk 
vhat Greville 
could do if he 
ound out after- 
cards, and take 
rench leave of 
; for our ex- 
ibition. We arranged the drawings all round the walls, 
ust like a real picture-gallery, you know ; but old Paddy’s 
fforts so effectually quenched any others which were put 
ear them that we had to give them an entire wall to 
hemselves !—and when the whole lot were up, the effect 
'as simply ripping ! 


III. 

HAT was Friday. Greville had not taken his 
departure until the evening, and by the time we 
had finished redecorating his study for him, it 
was so late that we decided to postpone the 
xhibition until the next afternoon, which would be a 


good opportunity, being Saturday and a half-holiday, and 
as we naturally didn’t want anybody—least of all a 
master !—barging into the room inopportunely, we took 
the liberty of locking the door after us and taking the key, 
which we thought was bound to make matters perfectly safe. 

All that—the Academy and its strict secrecy—being 
satisfactorily disposed of las we thought) we went outside 
into the grounds, just for a breath of fresh air, and saw 
old Pritchard, the Head, coming up the drive. 

" Wouldn’t he ' strafe ’ us if he knew about Paddy’s 
pictures!” Jeffries chuckled. "Hullo, what's 
he doing ? ” 

The Old Man had been making his way, as 
might have been expected, to the door of his 
" private entrance," and had there come to an 
abrupt halt and begun to turn himself about like 
an agitated teetotum, slapping at his pockets and 
ejaculating " Tut-tut I ” And before we could 
make head or tail of what he was 
after, he turned, in the sudden way 
he does everything, and began to 
walk slowly along the terrace on 
to which the study windows look, 
apparently peering through them. 

" What is he 
doing ?" Jeffries 
repeated, and 
then he sud¬ 
denly clutched 
my arm and ex¬ 
claimed in an 
agonised whis¬ 
per, “ Farrar ! 
don’t you see ? 
He’s lost his 
latchkey and 
locked himself 
out, and he 
means to find 
an unlatched 
window and get 
in through it — 
and we left 
Greville’s win¬ 
dow open ! " 

Can you imagine more 
consummate bad luck ? 
We had hardly com¬ 
pleted our arrangements 
for keeping the Academy 
secret, when there was 
the very person of all 
others who simply must 
not know anything about it 
preparing to invade our sanc¬ 
tuary, not by way of our care¬ 
fully-locked door, but by the 
w i n d o w—a thing which 
wouldn’t have happened once 
in a blue moon, for the Old 
{See page 586.) Man was anything but given to 
sportive gambols of that kind ! 
But he was already heaving up Greville's study window 
and before we could do anything to prevent him—and 
indeed I don’t see now what we could very well have done— 
his dignified leg was over the sill in a most undignified 
manner, and his portly person had disappeared into the 
room. We were done ! 

Jeffries and I looked at each other in speechless, un 
speakable horror, and then by a common impulse crept 
up to the window and peered through it, determined to 
know our—or rather Paddy O’Connel's—fate. 

We saw at once that the worst had happened. The 
Head was standing in front of the wall devoted to Paddy’s 
share of the picture-gallery, and—there was no question 
about his having recognised his own portraits. He looked 
simply transfixed ! There appeared no doubt as to his 
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being in a fearsome rage about it; he seemed fairly bristling 
with excitement, and kept stepping backwards and for¬ 
wards in front of the drawings, examining them from all 
possible points of view, and muttering to himself “ Bless 
my soul—tut-tut 1 bless—my— soul 1 " an expression 
which, coming from him, though mild enough in itself, 
boded ill for Paddy. 

All at once he spun round, caught sight of us before we 
could duck, and strode to the window, demanding, his 
face purplish with excitement, " Boys I can you tell me 
to whom this study belongs ? " 

" G-Greville, sir 1 ” I gulped out. It wasn’t sneaking, 
you see—-we knew Greville would be all right, for he merely 
owned the study and was quite clear of the Academy— 
lucky beggar 1 

"Greville? Ah, 

Greville ? Quite so 1 I 
might have guessed it," 
the Head returned, talk¬ 
ing more to himself than 
to us. “ One of Dacre’s 
most promising pupils, 

I know ”—(Mr. Dacre’s 
the art-master at Bel¬ 
mont)—" but art of this 
kind—dear me 1 " and he 
spun round again and fell 
to another excited ex¬ 
amination of those un¬ 
lucky caricatures, of 
which he evidently sus¬ 
pected, naturally enough, 
that poor old Greville 
was the originator. 

Then he bounced to 
the door, and found it locked—he must have felt he was 
being haunted by locked doors that day. “ Tut-tut-tut 1 " 
he began, rattling the handle. 

" Please, sir, isn't this the key ? " Jeffries said innocently, 
holding it out through the window, as if he had just picked 
it up—for there was no longer any object in barring the 
entrance, or exit, to the Old Man or anybody else, and we 
were far from anxious to detain him ! 

As soon as he’d gone, we climbed back into the study 
ourselves, and faced each other and the situation. 

“I don't think we’re absolutely done— yet," Jeffries 
summed up judicially “ There’s just this much chance 
for us; he's in a ramping rage, but he evidently thinks 
Greville did the things as they're in his study—and Greville’s 
away till Monday ; so, seeing what an absent-minded 
beggar the Old Man is, he may have calmed down and 
forgotten about it by then.’’ 

"No such luck I " I returned gloomily. "He's in 
too big a wax." 

We had our auction-exhibition of the Inartistic Academy 
the next day, made a huge success of it, and realised 
more than enough for Paddy's paint-box, whereat he was 
" simply galumphing with joy ! " Jeffries and I bought up 
■his fateful batch of drawings between us, and wondered, 
even while we chuckled over them, whether we had heard 
the last of them yet! 

Well, we were not kept long in suspense on that point. 
Greville came back from his exeat first thing on Monday 
morning, and that very afternoon, while we were putting 
on our cricket-pads in the pavilion, he suddenly came 
looming down upon us, and the first glance told us that he 
was almost foaming at the mouth ! 

" Look here," he stormed, " what the dickens do you 
kids mean by bagging my study for your beastly picture- 
show ? I never said you could have it, did I ? I never 
heard such cheek in my life 1 The Head sent for me just 
now and started yarning about some drawings that he'd 
seen in my study. I couldn’t twig what on earth he meant 
at first; but when I gathered that the whole room had been 
one blessed picture-gallery, of course 1 knew it was your 
rotten what-you-may-call-it—Inartistic Academy 1 I never 
heard of such cheek ! The Head wanted to know who 


was responsible for the drawings when I told him I hadn: 
done 'em, so I had to tell him it was you two, and he sa y 
you’re to cut along to his study at once; and when he ■ 
finished with you, you’ll jolly well come to me in miiu 
and I’ll show you it’s not to be bagged without leave fe; 
nothing! ” 

With which—exit Greville ; and Jeffries and I realised 
that our goose was cooked. 

You might reasonably think it was really Paddy 
O'Connel’s goose, not ours ; but the first thing Jefine, 
said was, “ Look here, old chap—whatever happens 
we've got to keep the Head from knowing it was old Pads;, 
who did the things You know why I ” 

I nodded ; I did know. You see, Paddy, though a- 

awfully good sort really, 
is as mad as a Mari; 
hare in some ways ar.d 
generally lives in wate: 
that’s uncommonly near 
boiling-point, and as the 
last row he got into—. 
very short time before- 
had all but ended in Lis 
being sacked, we felt tha: 
the chances were that :! 
he got hauled over the 
coals again so soon in the 
matter of those wretched 
caricatures, he really 
would be sent off this 
time. So we knew we 
had not merely got to 
avoid sneaking about i: 
in the ordinary way—we 
simply must shield Padcy 
somehow, even if it meant playing scapegoat for hiE 
ourselves. 

Anyway, it was no use wasting time thinking aboo: 
it, so off we scuttled to the Head's study. There we fouci 
not only the Old Man himself, but also Mr. Dacre; i: 
seemed rather piling up the agonies that he should be 
mixed up in it too—one might have thought the Head 
himself would have been quite capable of meting ou: 
sufficient punishment—but still, as he was the art-maste: 
there was a certain amount of reasonableness in his sitturc 
in judgment when the offence was drawing —it seems-; 
like making " the punishment fit the crime 1 " 

" Come in, Jeffries ! Ah 1 Farrar too ? Come in, bo± 
of you! ’’ the Head began. He didn’t speak furiou;,- 
at all; but then, we knew that his quietest moods of Ur 
had the grimmest results, so that did not cheer us. 1 
wished to speak to you about- some drawings I saw tdr 
other day in Greville's study. I was very much stm.i 
with them—indeed, I may say, considerably startled. 

Considering what their subject had been, he had certainly 
been entitled to be that ! 

" I thought Greville had done them himself," the Head 
continued, “ but I spoke to him on the subject, and he ga%t 
me to understand that they were yours. Is that so • 

" Yes, sir,” said Jeffries. They were ours now, you sec- 
by right of purchase ! 

“ I should very much like to see them.” Mr. Dacre strea 
in. (We wished he wouldn't be so beastly curious! 

" The Headmaster has told me about them. I suppos- 
you have not got them with you, by any chance ? ” 

Well, as it happened, as the unkind Fates would ha-; 
it, we had — in my pocket-book; and pretty reluct ar.d 
as you may imagine, I took them out and laid them betec 
the Head, for they seemed likely to prove rather fa— 
" scraps of paper I ” 

The Old Man fairly grabbed them and shoved them ucis 
Dacre’s eyes. " Look there," he said, " and there ! Ys 
see I was not exaggerating, Dacre. Look at that—ax 
that—and that 1 ” His voice was going up in cresur- 
presumably as he pointed out more and more heir.ot 
insults (those caricatures had certainly been enough r 
rattle anybody!), and old Dacre appeared equally « 
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ted. They seemed to us to be making a mountain out 
a molehill ! but I suppose masters never can stand 
-ing laughed at or ragged. 

Then the Old Man whirled round upon Jeffries. “ Am 
really to understand,” he demanded, " that you are 
sponsible for these drawings ? ” 

Now, if he had asked, directly, if we had done them, we 
ould have been in a hole ; for, of course, even to shield 
iddv O’Connel, we couldn’t tell an absolute whopper about 
; but putting it like that—well; of course we were “ re- 
onsible ” for the drawings in a sense, as we had started the 
[artistic Academy. So Jeffries just gave me a look 
tiich I knew meant, “ Shall we stick it out ? ” and I 
>dded. 

Then he said, " Yes, sir ! ” 

We had burnt our boats. 

“Ah! you did do them? Then”—the Head began 
;ain, and Dacre jumped to his feet; it was evident that 
ey were about to heap their denunciations upon us— 

it just as we were brac- 
g ourselves for the 
rdict and wondering if 
5 should get off with 
ily a licking, there was 
knock at the door, a 
lice cried “ Please, 

■- 1 ” and Paddy 

Connel burst into 
e room 1 ., 

Of all the^ inop- 
irtune moments ! 

He caught sight of 
s drawings on the 
ble and jumped 
stantly to the 
-.uation. 

“ Oh 1 please, sir,” 
i blurted out. ” I 
ipe you aren't row- 
g Farrar and 

ffries about those 
astly caricatures, 
cause they didn't 
i them, sir 1 I did 1 
was all my fault, 

The things are 
ine 1 ” 

The silly little 

3 1 it was decent 
him, of course, 
it why couldn’t he 
ve kept quiet and 
us pull him 
rough ? But you 
ould have seen 

e expressions on 
e Head's and 

lore's faces 1 mu8 ‘ °o«*ratulate you a 

” You did them 1 ” 

icre ejaculated, staring at Paddy as if he were an Un¬ 
own Quantity. " But Jeffries here has just given us to 
derstand that they were his ! ” 

” Yes,” the Old Man put in, looking equally puzzled, 
feffries certainly claimed these drawings as his own, 
d-” 

,** He would, sir—not to get me into a row, don’t you 
; ? ” Paddy returned eagerly, “ but all Farrar and 
ffries had to do with it was that they got up the In- 
:istic Academy ”—at which the two masters looked more 
wildered than ever, and I don’t wonder ! “ Nobody 

e had anything whatever to do with these caricatures, 

_ "—and he turned from Dacre to the Head—" because 
lid them all myself—every stroke ! ” 

The Head put out his hand. I thought for a moment 
was about to do summary justice on Paddy’s person 1 
it instead he only put his hand on his shoulder and smiled 
wn at him—actually smiled ! 


" Then, my boy.” he said, " I must congratulate you on 
a remarkably clever, original, and humorous piece of work ! ” 
I leave you to imagine how our brains reeled ! 

“Yes,” Dacre struck in, "I don’t think any of my 
art-class pupils could produce anything as good. They're 
capital, O’Connel—really capital! ” 

Poor old Paddy looked as utterly dazed as Jeffries and 
I were feeling ! 

“ I—I thought you’d be in an awful wax—I mean angry, 
sir ! ” he stammered, turning apologetically to the Head. 
" That was why I dashed up here when Greville told me, 
just now, you’d sent for Jeffries and Farrar—t thought 
you would be rowing them, about those caricatures. I 

didn’t mean any harm, 
sir, taking you off like 
that—it was only for fun 


“ 1 Then, my 
boy,’ he said, 'I 
a remarkably clever, original, an! humorous piece of work.'”' 

—but I know it was awful cheek and I thought you’d 
be mad with me 1 ” 

But the Head said " Onny swarki mally ponce,” or some 
such foreign-sounding gibberish—I don’t suppose it’s 
really spelt like that, and 1 haven’t the ghost of a notion 
what it means, but that's what it sounded like—and then 
added in English " Not at all, my boy, not at all 1 I’ve 
no right to be angry at what I never was intended to see. 
Besides, there’s no harm in a piece of fun where no real 
impertinence was intended—and I must set you lads a 
good example in being able to ' take chaff,’ as you would 
say, eh 1 ” 

Wasn't he an old brick ? We should never have be¬ 
lieved the Old Man would be such a first-rate sportsman, 
and though I don’t want to talk like a Sunday-School 
book, his taking it like that made us all feel as if we would 
slog at our work or do simply anything for him, and never 
want to break another rule in our lives 1 
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Then he and old Dacre went on and jawed a lot to Paddy 
about his drawings, and got out of him how he wanted to 
be an artist and would give anything on earth for a chance 
to learn drawing ; and Jeffries and I, listening with all 
our ears, managed to make out that there was no more fear 
of Paddy’s leaving Belmont—that he was safe to get that 
art-prize all right, inasmuch as he’d be able to wipe the 
floor with any of the other competitors even if he only drew 
a pig with his eyes shut as it were—and that even if he did 
leave, Dacre would be only too keen to train him for nothing 
—in fine, that what Dacre and the Head were both so ex¬ 
cited about was, not the fact of Paddy's having had the 
cheek to do those caricatures, but how he had done them. 
It was quite obvious, though they tried not to show it too 
plainly, that they both thought they'd discovered a budding 
genius— i.e., Paddy 1 

But the utter anti-climax of the whole business! The 
absurd misunderstanding! Here had Jeffries and I been 
straining every nerve, and tearing our hair, over desperate 
efforts to rescue old Paddy from the very discovery which 


was going to make his fortune—even to the pitch of JeSr.t 
having, with the best intentions, nearly walked oil *r_ 
Paddy’s honours by laying claim to having done the dra* 
ings himself! Long before our interview with the Head to 
over, the humour of the thing had gripped me and I v 
wondering how long I could possibly hold back a helpfc 
fit of the giggles ; and the instant I was outside the doo: 
I simply exploded ! 

So did Greville, by the way, when we told him how n 
had all turned out; he was so frightfully amused that h 
couldn’t be waxy any more about our having bagged 
study, so it ended in his letting us off too. 

Paddy got the art prize all right, of course, and is st_ 
at Belmont, and extremely flourishing ; I suppose he s 
going to be another sort of Bairnsfather or something, on 
of these days. p 

As for the Inartistic Academy, it’s become a regula 
institution ! We get one up every term now, in aid of tie 
Dramatic Club funds. It’s no end of a rag I Why dot: 
you try it yourselves ? 


“Simba: the Lion.” 


/ 


Africa has many dialects, and in some of the most important 
of them “ simba " is the native word for lion. Plenty of villages 
and towns are named “ Simba," so are numbers of the natives 
themselves for, truth to tell, and in spite of the terror that 
he inspires, the lion is looked upon with admiration through¬ 
out Africa, and even in parts of that continent where he is not 


to be found, his reputation for kingly qualities is faithfully 
maintained. 

Native potentates in the land of lions often delight in possess¬ 
ing lion cubs as captives. Usually the cubs are captured when 
the mother lion is shot, and they are kept until such time as they 
grow big and dangerous. Pets they can hardly be termed. 
When the cub is very young he is usually dull, lumpy and pas¬ 
sively truculent. As soon as he brightens up and becomes wide 
awake, then he has also become dangerous. Lion cubs in their 
infancy are commonly blundering, pig-headed creatures, who 
are very much determined to go just where they want to go, 


and who grumblingly protest when taken up bodily and set r 
any other path than that which looms in their mind's eye. Tte 
are observers who say that the roar of a quite young Iion-^c- 
just emerged from cub-hood—is exactly the same as the note “ 
the ostrich. 

This very excellent photograph of a lioness and two cobs wn 
taken in the Zoological Gardens of tk 
Bristol and West of England Zoology 
Society, Clifton, Bristol. These in 
splendid animals. 

When the African boy grows ei 
enough to be sent out as a goat herd, k 
conversation with other boys is mci 
about lions. He is for ever day-dream 
ing of the time when he will be if 
enough to himself go lion-hunting Meic 
while, he has always an eye open for u* 
possibility of coming across a wander:, 
lion cub. Sometimes in an African r. 
lage there will be a lion cub in a a? 
around which the boys love to gather 
discussing the points of the animi 
and promising themselves that the» 
will one of these days do great thing- 
in the way of slaying full-grown li» 
Simba, in short, looms large in u? 
wait-till-I-grow-up programme of 
of these young Africans. 

Hunters and explorers being on a 
fari, their porters and their askari 
armed soldier guards) are always tie' 
for all the lion fat they can pc?* 
obtain. They firmly believe that 
fat has curative properties in 
kind of ailment. Some of them car 
fully carry a little box of lion u 
Others swallow the fat as soon & 
tained, certain that it will ward od - 
sorts of diseases that otherwise ra*. 
come to them. 

Simba's heart is medicine 
lions." That is another fond 
of the natives. They cut out the 
of the biggest lions, sever the tip of the heart and rub it all w 
their bodies, " to prevent being eaten by lions." If there i-- 
lion, the heart of a lioness may be used in the same way, a mii 
shift substitute until a fine big lion can be successfully bu:t 
And to the young boys, the budding hunters, for like puip* 
may be given the heart of a lion cub. 

Such beliefs are all very primitive and savage. But : 
serve to show us how deep is the impression that the lion k* 
made on the imaginations of the people. They possess, ial^- 
a strange saying which may be translated as : *' Simba will 
either your body or your mind." 



A Lioness with her Cubs. 

(Zoological Gardens, Clifton, Bristol.) 
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1)ur presentation plate this month depicts two observers in 
:he car of a kite balloon making observations over enemy 
country during the War. This was dangerous 
1 SPOTTING " work, of course, as the big gas-bags were 

ITE BALLOON a * ar 8 et: * or the German “ Archies.” Air 

squadrons, however, were, as a rule, able 
o beat off enemy attacks to a great extent, so that the observers 
■arried on their work successfully. Thanks to aerial photo- 
Taphy, maps of the enemy positions were obtained. One of 
he balloonists is seen studying a map of the particular section 
vith which he is concerned. This map-reading is a most 
mportant part of an airman’s training. At several R.A.F. 
raining centres which I have visited classes of cadets spend 
lours at a practical demonstration of this branch of their work. 
r rom a gallery in the class-room they look down upon a large 
aodel of a section of a French battlefield, this occupying the 
entre of the floor. The model is very complete, with miniature 
ouses, farms, churches, and other buildings, with woods, rivers, 
nd roads all clearly indicated and all properly coloured. The 
Sect is that of a bird’s-eye 
iew from a certain altitude, 
he officer in charge of the 
emonstration has under his 
jiitrol switches which turn on 
ldden flashes of electric light 
ere and there, to represent 
nnfire from a concealed bat- 
;ry in a wood or elsewhere, 
rom their smaller and dupli- 
ite maps of the same section, 

Inch the students have before 
lem as they follow the in- 
ructor, they work out the ,, pj eave _ 

jproximate positions of the a regimental tug-of- 

isiies as they note them, while 
v ey learn also to distinguish 

e different markings of wood, water, &c. Having learned 
,w to make his observations, the would-be observer pro- 
eds to test his abilities in a balloon, and so perfects his 
lowlcdge and powers. In Mr. Ugo’s drawing we may imagine 
e balloonist with the glasses reporting something as follows : 
A. yellowish flash every four seconds—from just beyond 
little triangular wood—with a patch of water beside it. Have 
u got it ? " The gun-fire having been located, the intelligence 
communicated by telephone to a battery below, and in all 
obability shells will be dropped on the hidden German guns 
silence them. That is just what happened day by day on 
•e Western front. The work performed by balloonists and other 



airmen in ’’ spotting " concealed batteries was tremendously 
useful, and the kite balloon service numbers its heroes who gave 
their lives for their country as have done so many hundreds 
of airmen. 


Few strange pets are more interesting and amusing than the 
waltzing mice of Japan, as they are called. Their activity 
and diversions are amazing. Several corre- 
WALT..NC spondents (Field Club members, probably) 

OF JAPAN have written me for particulars about these 

curious little animals, and I am glad to 
be able to give this account of them, which is from the pen of 
Mr. N. Tourneur, a frequent contributor to the ” B.O.P.” H ■ 
writes :— 

’’ The dancing mouse of Japan is a quaint-looking animal, 
being often black and white in colour, and always, too, with 
pink eyes. Just about the time the ordinary house-mouse 
and others are beginning to creep out of the home nest and 

walk about, this curious little 
creature commences to dance; 
and dance it does, more or less 
from mom to night of its hours 
awake. It is said never to tire. 
But this is not correct. The 
writer, who once had a pair of 
dancing mice brought straight 
from Yedo, has sometimes seen 
one of them become so very tired 
that it has staggered about and 
fallen down as it danced. Then, 
after a rest of a few minutes, up 

.,, it would jump and begin dancing 

heave! ’ . r ° 

merrily again with its partner, 
ar team in training. „ , ... 

When several of the waltzing 

mice are put into a cage or 
mouse-house, they usually instinctively pair for partners in 
the dance. Sometimes these couples waltz by themselves, 
and sometimes more than two will join in the mad jing-ga-ring 
or whirling dance. Round and round they hurl themselves 
so extraordinarily smartly that it is hard to tell which is the 
head or tail of the mouse your eyes are fixed on. Then they 
slow again of a sudden, just for all the world as if one of them 
is master of the ceremonies and has given the signal for the 
dancing to go slower. Then, in a little, the entire party of 
them will as suddenly resume their mad whirl. Often one has 
had to put their house in darkness by throwing a bit of curtain 
over it, out of fear lest they danced themselves to death. 


—heave ! ” 

war team in training 
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“ When the floor of the cage is not smooth, it has been stated 
that the mice actually wear out their little paws in dancing. 
But in the mouse-house in which the writer kept his Japanese 
mice the floor was made out of a piece of nicely-polished wood 
that was cleaned every morning before opening the slide or 
little door of the compartment upstairs in which the mice had 
their rest at night. In the day compartment of the waltzing 
mouse's cage there is set up an upright, say, a long nail or a 
peg, and this forms for the mouse and partner or partners a 
handy pivot round which they can waltz. Without such a 
guide the little creatures certainly dance, but dance much slower 
and more irregularly. With, however, an upright for a guide, 
they rapidly and quickly spin round sometimes narrowing the 
circle until it is no larger than the mouth of a large tumbler. 

" The waltzing mice rise to dance, and may break off from 
dancing to go straight to rest. Again, though, there are days 
when their waltzing instinct seems dead, and they creep around 
their compartments alert enough but listless as regards any 
dancing. As soon as the floor of the writer’s cage was clean 
again, and the food set out, he would open the slide, and in a 
flash the waltzers darted down 
the little gangway and on to the 
waltzing floor. Sometimes they 
would breakfast before commenc¬ 
ing their gyrations, and sometimes 
they began right away, breaking 
out into a sudden wild whirl, 
which they would keep up for a 
minute or two, then as suddenly 
stop and make for their breakfast. 

" In Japan there are many 
kinds of strange small pets, pets 
which we would never think of 
bothering about. Pet crickets 
and pet fireflies, pet grass¬ 
hoppers, and beetles, and toads, 
are trained by the natives to 
do wonderful things. But the 
greatest wonder of them all is 
certainly their dancing mice.” 


In next month's number of 
the " B.O.P.” the last of the 
present vol- 

® u m e (V o l. 

COMING . T , 1 , 

•’B.O.P.” VOLUME. XLI 1. 1 snail 
have a good 
deal to say about the striking 

features of the new volume. You fellows will be wanting to 
know what Vol. xur. is to contain and how it will endeavour 
to outshine Vol. xu. I am just going to whisper here that 
Captain Charles Gilson is writing the leading serial for it, and 
that his story will include both of those popular and remarkable 
characters, Captain Crouch and Mr. Wang. The little sea-captain 
and the astute Chinese detective have become famous since Cap¬ 
tain Gilson introduced them to his host of boy readers. " B.O.P ”- 
ites from all over the world write me asking for more yams about 
them. In this new story they pass through even more amazing 
adventures than have already fallen to their lot, and when 
you learn next month of the mystery in which they were involved 
you will look forward eagerly to the November number. As 
next year sees the tercentenary commemoration of the sailing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers to New England, I have arranged for a 
thrilling serial story of that period. It is being written by 
Mr. Frank Elias, whose fine tale of the South Seas, " The Ad¬ 
ventures of Harry Lcftwich,” appeared in our thirty-sixth 
volume. Then there are the coloured plates—but you really 
must wait for next month's " B.O.P.” I will tell you all about 
them and other features in my editorial notes. And I hope 
by that time to be able to announce a decided increase in the 
size of the magazine. Altogether, you will see, the Forty- 
second volume will make a splendid start on the road to success. 


One of the most gratifying evidences of the continued sutv 
of the Boy’s Own Paper is the constant demand for pm-.- 
volumes. Here is a typical letter now Ire 
OLD ' B.O.P.” on m y desk, one of scores which reach • 
publishers in the course of months:— 


VOLUMES STILL 
IN DEMAND. 



WHEN THE CANNED CARGO WENT DOWN. 

Cautious Old Cod : “Not so much of It with that tin-opener of yours, 
Swordy. It mav be a depth-charge ! ” 


" Dear Sir,— Strange to say, I « 
bom the same year as the ’ Boy’s Own Annual,’ and 
has been an old custom of mine, since quite a little ck 
to get it at the end of each year, already bound in its on 
cover. Unfortunately last year, there being so few cope! 
issued, my newsagent got too late to obtain a copy fora- 
and I am now writing you for advice as to the best men 
to take in procuring same for 1918. I may say that I hr 
gone as far as advertising in the ' Exchange and lhn 
and have also got friends to make inquiries at large fe 
in the City as well as in provincial towns, but without avi 
Although I am not so young as I used to be, tfc 
paper has still a great attraction for me, and I ai 
very proud of my collection. If, therefore, you cs: 

do anything to help me, I sk 
indeed be grateful to yon 
(Signed 

To such correspondents as 
writer of the above letter we cc: 
only reply that there is no Up 
volume 0) the " B.O.P." in ski s 
and that the best way to otar 
one is to advertise in the Ms 
cellaneous Advertisements colas 
of the paper. Occasionally « 
comes across an odd " Annual" a 
a second-hand bookshop, 
this source of supply is, of course, 
very uncertain. The only nj 
to ensure securing the " EOF 
Annual regularly is to place red 
order for it with a bootsedil 
early. Very soon after pubtsi 
tion it is sold out, and those - 
have waited too long before orde 
ing are doomed to disappon: 1 
ment. Should any readers M 
old volumes — particularly 
recent years—of which they w: 1 
like to dispose, they nr ! 
write to the publishers of a 
” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Sw| 
E.C. 4. Purchasers for these can possibly be found. 

Another kind of letter that I have been receiving dnrmj 
the past year or two has been from young soldiers at B 
Front, testifying to the popularity of the " B.O.P.’’ an 
their fellows. That has pleased me, indeed. Like dear 1 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, when anyone said nice thin’s I 
him about his books, I felt inclined " to purr all over.’ ,t| 
I certainly purred only the other day when I read a « : 
paragraph in the ” Evening Standard.” The writer said : 
book lover cannot but be touched by Princess Helena Views 
appeal for books for the troops; but many people ’ 
not the slightest notion of what sort of books the soldiers il 
best. It is true that our Army of Occupation consists dal 
sorts and conditions of men—but I have always found &| 
well-written books of adventure, and collections of £ 3 ] 
stories appeal to all of them. A bound volume oj tht ' 
Own Paper ' was worn to rags in three months in om 
I know ! " 

The italics are mine—you don’t mind, do you ? I just Li 
to think of that" B.O.P.” volume passing from hand to hand a 
giving so much pleasure to those brave fellows. It mats e 
forget many weary hours of proof-reading and copy wr: 
late at night, and it also makes me keener than ever on kno> - 
spots off every other volume with Vol. xmi. L B- 





SPOTTING” FROM A KITE BALLOON. 

Observation work over the enemy lines during war-time. 


[Drawn by S. Ugo. 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED COLBECK, 

Author of “Quinton's Aquamarine," "The Mystery of Stockwell Lea," etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

NATHANS AFFAIKS. 


“ "T" T is quite evident,” said Uncle Peter, resuming the 
I conversation when they reassembled in the bank 

S manager's room, “ that Mateo was working out a 

prearranged plan. He tried Reuel first, then 
Gedaliah, then Nathan." 

" And failed with all the three,” remarked the banker. 

“ With all the three," Uncle Peter echoed. " So far as 
we can trace his movements, he made his way quickly, 
and almost directly, out of Russia into England." 

" And from England—where ? ” asked the banker. 

" I have a letter here,” said Captain Holcombe, " which 
I received about a month ago. I was on the point of 
mentioning it this morning. I said that I had reason to 
believe that Mateo is, or was until quite recently, in 
Cairo.” 

" Ah ! ” said the banker, " I stopped you rather rudely 
this morning, captain; but I was anxious to take the 
business step by step, and not confuse it. The premature 
disclosure of Mateo’s probable whereabouts would have 
drawn away our minds from what immediately concerned 
js. The time has now come when we can discuss Mateo.” 

* ‘ Shall I read the letter ? ” asked Captain Holcombe. 
* It will explain itself." 

“ Certainly,” returned the banker. 

' ‘ My wife, and brother-in-law, and Mr. Reece have seen 
t already. Here it is I " and, unfolding it, Captain Hol- 
;ombe read the letter amid the profound silence of the whole 
-.ompany. 

" If not in Cairo," remarked the banker, breaking the 
ilence after a long and reflective pause, " he must be 
omewhere near—at Port Said or Suez probably, waiting, 
xid served by Arab spies." 

“ Uncle,” said Hubert, appealing directly to the banker, 
when Captain Holcombe showed me the letter, I said 


that, if I had only seen it earlier, I could have gone out 
and caught them—Mateo and the Arab, I mean. But the 
letter was written nearly three months ago, and so the 
chances of capture are considerably reduced. Still, if you 

think it worth while-” and he looked to his uncle for 

a reply. 

" I told him,” put in Captain Holcombe, " that it may be 
better as it is; and I repeat it. The delay is not all delay. 
What has passed here to-day, in the hearing of Mr. Reece, 
strengthens the case against Mateo almost immeasurably. 
Nothing was needed, perhaps, to make Mr. Reece keener 
in the search for him ; but, if the search be successful, he 
would have more to go upon, and it would be easier for 
him to persuade the authorities to arrest and detain so 
great a culprit." 

" Quite so, captain,” returned the banker. " The time 
is not lost; and Nathan’s interests could not be better 
served than by the capture and imprisonment of Mateo. 
But, Hubert,” and he turned to his nephew, " it will be 
a dangerous task. Coolness, caution, courage—all will 
be needed. I am glad, however, very glad, that you are 
willing to risk it; and I not only think—I am sure—that 
it will be well worth while." 

It was agreed, therefore, that Reece should leave imme¬ 
diately for Egypt and, on his arrival, adopt any prudent 
plan that appeared to him likely to succeed. 

" What about expenses ? ’’ suggested Captain Holcombe. 

" I will see to those,” responded the banker; " and, 
seeing the question has arisen, allow me to say that there 
are sufficient funds available, lodged in the bank long years 
ago by Simeon ben Ezra, to meet my nephew’s demands, 
and any other demands that may be made upon them in 
Nathan’s behalf and for the accomplishment of the purpose 
of my departed friend. Would that he were here to-day 1 " 

43 
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he went on, with barely concealed emotion. “ He was as 
dear to me as if he had been my own brother. In the 
parchments yet to be read by him, Nathan will find his 
grandfather’s instructions, and entries anent these funds 
for which I, as his banker, am responsible." 

" And as to communications by letter or cable from Mr. 
Reece——" said Captain Holcombe. 

" He will communicate with you, captain,” returned 
the banker, " and with me in duplicate ; and, when the 
occasion arises, we will meet here—you, and Mr. Chirgwin, 
and Nathan, and—yes, and Dick : I see no reason why we 
should exclude him—and consider what steps should be 
taken next. At any time, Mrs. Holcombe,” said he, 
turning to the captain's wife, " we shall be more than 
pleased to see you and to benefit by your advice.” 

She blushed slightly and murmured her thanks. 

" Should our two friends, Reuel and Gedaliah, remain 
long enough to join us in our further consultations, we 
should heartily welcome them,” continued the banker; 
” and no matter how long they may stay, they will be 
my guests.” 

" I must return to Lisbon,” said Reuel. 

" And I to Moscow," added Gedaliah. 

" My trust is ended,” said Reuel. 

" And mine," added Gedaliah. 

" But,” asserted the banker, “ both of you are entitled 
to know what the result will be; and, if you return—if 
I cannot persuade you to stay with me until the completed 
shield is in Nathan's possession—I will write you or send 
you the news, and so set your minds at rest.” 

Before they separated the banker placed the parch¬ 
ments in Nathan’s care; but, at Nathan’s request, he 
retained the shield. Nathan said it would be safer in the 
strong-room at the bank than if he were to take it with 
him—safer to remain there until the centre had been 
found; then he could claim it, and keep it or dispose of 
it according to the instructions of his grandfather. 

The parting with the two venerable men of his own race, 
friends of his grandfather, sharers with him in the guardian¬ 
ship of the shield, was an ordeal to Nathan. They were 
all affected by it. The two men were both too old to 
hope that they would ever see him again. For a few hours 
only he had openly come into their lives. His nineteenth 
birthday was the culmination of a trust to which they had 
both been faithful for many years. He was the living 
link between them and the man whose memory they 
greatly revered—the living representative of a family 
that once stood on the highest pinnacle of national Jewish 
fame. Again, standing before him, they kissed him on the 
brow, and, placing their aged hands upon his head, they 
blessed him in the Name of the God of Israel. 

Reece travelled down with the Holcombes and Uncle 
Peter and Nathan as far as Bristol. He must see his 
mother, said he, and explain to her why he was taking so 
unexpected and abrupt a departure. Since his return from 
the last voyage she had fondly cherished the hope that he 
would remain with her. By his uncle’s advice, and as 
far as possible to overtake the time that had been lost, he 
had decided to travel overland to Brindisi, and to catch 
there the first mail boat eastward to Port Said. It would 
be a hasty farewell. The following evening he must be 
back in London, and by midnight speeding on his 
way. 

The remainder of the month was spent quietly by the 
Holcombes and Uncle Peter and Nathan in their own 
home. Uncle Peter's competent assistance was of great 
value to Nathan in the deciphering of the parchments. 
He would not have understood some parts of them clearly 
without the Professor’s aid. 

The financial entries showed that a considerable for¬ 
tune awaited Nathan when he reached the legal age; and 
another document revealed the interesting fact that Mr. 
Owen had not only tieen banker for Simeon ben Ezra, but 
that Nathan’s grandfather had also appointed him executor 
and trustee. Power was given him to call in such other help 
as he might consider necessary for the efficient discharge 
of these important duties. 


Nathan was advised to submit to Mr. Owen’s judgment 
in all matters financial, and to consult him in regard to 
the method most prudent to adopt in searching for, affi 
securing possession of, the centre of the shield. 

He was seriously and solemnly warned against tbt 
machinations of Mateo. 

One of the parchments gave an outline of the history o! 
the shield. The device upon the shield—the three circles 
concentric enclosing the two inverted triangles—wa; 
the device of David. In David’s device, however, the 
centre of all was simply a dot. But the centre of this 
was not a dot. Once, in the far past, the shield had been 
the property of Nathan’s ancestors, who, for a brief period 
had revived the ancient glories of the Jewish kingdom 
and reigned as priestly-princes in Jerusalem. They had 
substituted for the central dot something more significant 
They were priests as well as princes. It was not for Simeor 
ben Ezra to say what the substitute was. He had never 
seen it. Surmises were vain. It remained for Nathar 
to discover it, to possess it—for he was one of the line of 
these priestly-princes. 

At this point Dick, who was present, glanced at Nathan 
■ with a new interest. 

" Who were they, uncle ? ’’ he asked. 

"Have you heard of Judas Maccabaeus, Dick—Juda! 
the Hammerer ? ” responded his uncle. 

"Yes! He comes between the books, doesn't he? 
questioned Dick. " He was the man they sing about 21 
the Conquering Hero.” 

" He was—and a right noble fellow." 

" Did the shield belong to him ? ” 

"I cannot say. I don’t think so. He was not a pries* 
prince. He was a priestly-warrior. His brother, Simon 
Thassi, the Zealous, as they called him, was Nathar. • 
ancestor ; and he was the first priestly-prince. Job 
succeeded him ; and John had five sons, two of them 
not commonly known; and Nathan’s descent is trace: 
through one of these two.” 

" But the shield—whom did the shield belong to • 
persisted Dick. 

" Perhaps the parchment will tell," and Uncle Pete- 
turned again to the Hebrew script. 

But there was no indication who had first possess* 
the shield. The inference was that it had come down fioi 
still more ancient times, and that Simon Thassi, or one 
of his successors, had substituted another design for tb 
centre dot. The Tyrian chasing bore out the inference 

The broken sections of the shield had been in the custo 
of the three Jewish families, Simeon’s, Reuel’s, a 
Gedaliah’s, for quite five hundred years. There was a: 
understanding between the families, based upon ti: 
genealogical document, that the representative of tri 
Daracenas was the rightful heir. 

The shield had been shattered into three sections i 
the blow of an axe. Once, unbroken, it had rested acres 
the bodies of the two mighty men slumbering in the Iocl 
For the loculi were older than the Khazneh. Maraud: - 
Arabs had rifled the tomb. The shield had passed 
extortion or purchase into the hands of a Saracen. T 
ancestors of Simeon, and Reuel, and Gedaliah U 
negotiated for it; and the Saracen, rapacious, had shatter* 
it with his axe, and sold each separate part for the amo- 
he had agreed to take for the whole. The hide was car- 
fully cut to correspond with the lines of the fracture. 

Every fifty years the representatives of the three farm - 
were to meet in the Khazneh at Petra. There, in sec.-' 
they were to produce for each other’s inspection the sect 
of the shield. After the tenth visit the sections wen 
be joined, not necessarily in the Khazneh, but when- 
the then living representatives considered to be the n - 
convenient and the safest place ; and the whole sh 
except the centre, was to be delivered to the yonr- 
representative of the Daracenas on the attainment 
his nineteenth birthday. With him would rest : 
responsibility of the recovery of the centre. 

The design at the back of the shield was not to be tr¬ 
out until after the tenth visit. The shield was to be *-■ 
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as a rallying symbol for the Jewish people whenever their 
interests were seriously at stake. As they had rallied in 
the days of the priestly-princes so were they to rally again. 
The centre of the shield, with David's device about it, was 
to be the symbol of their strength. 

All this was in Simeon ben Ezra's handwriting. And, 
in fresher ink, written apparently after the tenth visit— 
the visit that 
nearly ended in 
disaster—Nathan 
was urged to set 


bout immediately the recovery of the centre. The 
,rabs might be before him. They were notorious tomb- 
reakers. Chance might place within their power the 
ey to the entrance. Mateo, in league with some of them, 
'ould try to prevent him. He was the foe against whom 
fatlian must be specially on his guard. He knew the 
istory of the shield. He had copied several of the parch- 
lents. He was cruel, inveterate, unscrupulous, mercenary, 
ad he would do his utmost to rob Nathan of his inheritance, 
> secure the shield complete, with its costly centre, for 
mself. 


" Immediately ! ” said Captain Holcombe, impressed 
with the urgency of the instructions. “ Ought we to 
wait until we hear from Hubert Reece ? " 

" I think so,” responded Uncle Peter. “ But write 
Mr. Owen, send him these later particulars, and ask him 
what he would advise.” 

" You said yourself, father," put in Dick, " that the 
delay was not all delay. If Mr. Reece could only collar 
Mateo, and hand him over to the police, it would be a 
great gain. Mateo’s the trouble." 

“ And the Arabs,” added his father. 

" Particularly those in league with Mateo,” commented 
Nathan. 

" Write Mr. Owen," re¬ 
peated Uncle Peter. " It 
would certainly be a great 
gain, as Dick says, if Mateo 
were in safe keeping. I fear 
him more than the Arabs.” 
Then, turning to his friend, 
“ You kept those letters, 
Ned, that Mateo fingered ? ” 
" Yes ! I still have them," 
said Captain Holcombe. 

" What letters ? ” asked 
Dick. 

And Captain Holcombe 
told him and Nathan of the 
suspicion aroused aboard the 
" Lyonesse " by the soiled 
note-paper. They knew of 
the encounter in the harbour 
at Sydney between Reece 
and Mateo, and of Mateo's 
escape; but they had not 
heard before of the tamper¬ 
ing with the letters. 

" When we start for 
Egypt,” said Uncle Peter, 
“ don’t forget the letters. 
We may need them." 

" When you start for 
Egypt I " repeated Nathan, 
surprised. 

" I said ‘ we,’ " remarked 
Uncle Peter quietly. 

"We ? " echoed Dick, with 
rounded eyes. “ Do you 
mean all of us—Nathan and 
myself as well as you and 
dad ? " 

“ So far as I can see,” ex¬ 
plained Uncle Peter cau¬ 
tiously, " Nathan’s recovery 
of the centre involves an 
expedition to Petra ; and on 
such an expedition we shall 
need all our forces. How it 
will shape itself I cannot 
yet say. Petra will be our objective; 
but we must get there vid Egypt. Reece 
is really acting as a scout. He's 
clearing the way for us. We ought not 
to overrun our scout." 

" That answers my question, Peter," 
said Captain Holcombe. 

“ But you will write Mr. Owen ? " persisted Peter. 

“ Yes I I will write him," he replied. 

“ An expedition will want organising, uncle,” suggested 
Dick. 

" Exactly," returned Uncle Peter ; " and that will 

take time. We cannot rush it. Forethought may save 
us irritating delay, awkward complications, perhaps, and 
go far towards ensuring us the success that we all ardently 
desire.” 

Mr. Owen agreed with Uncle Peter. He pointed out 
in his reply that Hubert's awaited message would not 
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hinder their plans, but probably aid in their development. 
It would be better for them to start out on the quest for 
the centre with such knowledge as Hubert could give them, 
even if Mateo were still at large, than, unawares, to expose 
themselves to Mateo’s concealed and crafty designs. 
“ More haste, less speed,” he wrote—a proverb particularly 
applicable to an adventure like theirs. 

So they waited as patiently as they were able. They 
devoted the fine days to aviation. The “ Daracena ” 
was brought out half-a-dozen times. It was during this 
period of waiting that both Nathan and Dick were first 
allowed to pilot the machine. Uncle Peter ascended with 
them and superintended the management of the controls. 
Captain Holcombe even went up with Uncle Peter and 
enjoyed the novel experience of sailing through the air. 
Mrs. Holcombe, whose nervousness in relation to the lads 
had lessened considerably by mentally associating them 
with the machine and becoming gradually familiar with 
the idea, was extremely nervous when her husband ascended, 
and her relief was correspondingly great when she saw 
him safely landed on the earth again. 

“ You’re too heavy for it, Edward,” protested she. 

" Not I, my dear,” he replied. " I felt as light as a 
feather. It was like riding on an albatross. It's really 


a ship of the air, Mary—a ship whose sea surrounds n 
inimitably, a ship that can sail in any direction. Nc 
wonder that Peter is enamoured of it, and the lads, too 
" Don’t you fall in love with it, Edward," she pleaded 
" I’m a sailor, Mary, and I love the sea,” said he. ” Th» 
old love holds me, my dear—you needn’t fear about the 
new.” 

On the last day of the month Reece’s cable came. It 
was brief, " Tracked to Akabah. Letter dispatched 
that was all. It was sufficient, however, for Mr. Owe 
who had received a similar message, to summon them fe 
London. 

The cable had been sent from Suez. If Reece had 
personally tracked Mateo to Akabah, and had returned 
to Suez to write them and to send off the cable, surely 
during his absence, he had arranged for someone in hi 
place, someone he could safely trust, to keep Mateo unde 
the strictest surveillance. Perhaps he had already de¬ 
livered Mateo into the hands of the police. In any case 
it had been quick work. The letter would explain, k 
the meanwhile, the banker desired them to meet him ir 
St. Mary Axe on the 6th of May to consult with him and tc 
decide upon the preparations for departure pending tte 
receipt of the letter. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE EXPEDITION. 


E cannot foretell what Bert 
may have to communicate,” 
said Mr. Owen, " but we 
know that he has located 
Mateo, tracked him to Aka¬ 
bah, and that is enough for 
us to act upon. We can out¬ 
line our plan.” 

" And fill in the details 
when the letter arrives—is 
that your suggestion, Mr. 
Owen ? ” asked Uncle Peter. 
"Yes!” replied the 
banker. " Are you prepared to go out there, Mr. 
Chirgwin ? ” 

” Quite, sir.” 

" I take it for granted,” the banker went on, " that 
Captain Holcombe will go out also.” 

" Certainly,” responded the captain, in his most em¬ 
phatic tones. “ I must see this thing through.” 

" Nathan must go,” said Mr. Owen. 

" We are all going,” put in Dick. 

" Exactly what I expected,” returned Mr. Owen. " I 
wish I was younger. I would have joined you. But my 
nephew, Bert, must represent me. Five of you—and 
you may have to outwit fifty Arabs and Mateo. It may 
come to an open fight. You must go well armed.” 

“ I had thought of that,” said Captain Holcombe. 

"But your best weapon,” continued Mr. Owen, "will 
be the ' Daracena.’ " 

" The ' Daracena! 1 ” exclaimed Captain Holcombe. 
" Do you mean the aeroplane ? I hadn't thought of that.” 

"We had—Nathan and I,” said Dick. 

“ Had you ? ” queried Mr. Owen. ” Then, perhaps 
you will tell us what your idea is ? ” 

" To take out the aeroplane," answered Nathan, " and 
find a natural hangar for it in one of the gorges of the 
Jebel Toorah. We should have to work from some 
base-’’ 

" A secret base," interpolated Dick. 

" And, after exploring the neighbourhood——” continued 
Nathan. 

" To see how the land lay," again Dick interpolated. 

"And making sure that the way was clear for us,” 
Nathan went on, “ to use the aeroplane for our approach 
to Petra. Our idea is—Dick's and mine—that we should 


have to use the aeroplane in the night, not in the daytime 
and that we should have to try to secure the centre of the 
shield in the night, or in the morning early, before the 
dawn.” 

“An excellent idea,” commented the banker. "The 
exploration, however, would have to be undertaken not 
only to see how the land lay, unless Dick includes the peopk 
as well as the land in that expressive phrase.” 

“ Of course,” assented Dick. “ I mean the people, too' 

“ We do not yet know what has happened to Mateo,' 
said the banker. " If Bert has not come into actual touch 
with him, and persuaded the authorities to arrest him. 
or if he has eluded arrest, a contingency that we must 
reckon upon, the primary purpose of the exploration woe : 
be to find him, then to circumvent the men who are s 
league with him—the Arabs of Mount Hor. But we art 
anticipating. Had you thought of the use of the * Daracer.: 
Mr. Chirgwin ? ” 

" Yes ! " confessed Uncle Peter, " that is, the idea ha: 
entered my mind. But I had not seriously entertained it 
Is it feasible, Mr. Owen ? " 

" It is more than feasible," returned Mr. Owen. " it c 
what I should specially advise. Circumstances vrou.: 
doubtless modify the plan of our two young friends ; be: 
I certainly think you would do well to take the aeropUr' 
out with you and to discover a hiding place for it —= 
natural hangar, as Nathan says, in one of the gorges 
Jebel Toorah. The question is—Could you take it oc 
with you in sections, packed up as luggage, so that no ose 
would have any suspicion that it was an aeroplane ? " 

" Easily," replied Uncle Peter. “ I could label the case; 
‘ machinery,’ a sufficiently correct description, and pr 
the duty on it as machinery if the Egyptian Custom; 
demanded it.” 

“ Could you put it together again in the natural hangar 

” With the assistance of Dick and Nathan,” said Ur: 
Peter, " and I should have no difficulty whatever if Rer: 
were there to help us. He would be invaluable." 

’’ Then my advice is that you pack up the ' Daraceai 
in sections,” continued Mr. Owen, " and that you go • - 
with it alone, Mr Chirgwin, as far as Suez.” 

” Why alone ? ’’ asked Uncle Peter, speaking for t 
rest as well as himself. 

“ Allow me to ask a question. Has Mateo ever se=‘ 
you ? ” 

" I doubt it. But he may have ? " 
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“ Have you ever seen Mateo ? " 

" No ! ” 

“ That is why I advise you to go out with the aeroplane 
alone. Mateo will have given descriptions of the captain, 
and Nathan, and, possibly, Dick, to the spies in his employ ; 
but 1 question whether he will have thought it worth his 
while to give them any description of you. He may not 
have been able. There are certain to be spies at Port 
Said and Suez, perhaps at Ismalia, on the look out 
for the other three. But you may pass through and 
land at Suez unnoticed or, at any rate, without awakening 
any suspicion. It would be better, therefore, for you to 
go alone and to travel by steamer direct from Plymouth 
to Suez. Your luggage might be sent up to London 
and shipped here." 

" But what about the other three ? " asked Uncle 
Peter. " The spies would spot them.” 

" But they would not associate them with you,” re¬ 
turned the banker, " and that would be a gain. My 
suggestion is that they should avoid the Canal. They 
could leave before you, or a little later—it matters not 
which—and travel overland to Marseilles, and from Mar¬ 
seilles by any convenient steamer eastward to Alexandria. 
They could reach Suez by rail.” 

“ You have thought it well out, Mr. Owen,” said Captain 
Holcombe. 

" The preliminary part of it,” responded the banker. 
■* For it is but the preliminary part. At Suez, when you 
meet there, you will have to follow your own course. 
Hubert will join you. A secret base in one of the mountain 
defiles of Sinai is certainly worth thinking about. But 
this, and all the details involved in it, and in anything 


else you may decide upon, 1 must leave with you. I 
cannot see beyond Suez.” 

" But as far as Suez, sir,” said Uncle Peter, " you have 
seen clearly." 

" We must await Reece’s letter,” remarked Captain 
Holcombe, " but there is no reason why we should not 
be getting ready. I think, my dear,” he continued, turn¬ 
ing to his wife, who had sat through all the conversation 
in perfect silence, keenly following it, however, and part 
of it with an inward tremor, " I really think we shall 
have to stay in London three or four days." 

" To get ready, Edward ? " 

" Yes 1 We shall need many things for an expedition 
like this, and we cannot procure them anywhere else so 
quickly and easily." 

“ And that, Mrs. Holcombe," put in the banker, " will 
give me an opportunity I very much desire. I would like 
you to meet my sister.” 

" We have met before, Mr. Owen, many years ago—so 
many that I think she may have forgotten me." 

" She rarely forgets ; and it is not at all likely she will 
have forgotten you. I was not aware that you had met." 

" Two or three times, Mr. Owen, before I was married. 
Ask her, please, if she remembers Mary Chirgwin.” 

“ I will ; and I would like you very much to renew the 
acquaintance. She is staying with me. Will you come 
out to Highgate one evening ? " 

" Gladly.” 

“ To-morrow, then,” said the banker, fixing it. 

The immediate result was that the two women spent 
together quietly most of the afternoons while the men 
were making their purchases, and the ultimate result was 
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that Mrs. Reece paid a long visit to Looe during the absence 
of the men—much to her comfort and to the comfort of 
Mrs. Holcombe also. They had a common interest in 
the success of the expedition. Mrs. Reece was much the 
older—old enough to be the mother of Mrs. Holcombe— 
and her life had been touched by sadness. She was 
very lonely. The long visit relieved the loneliness. To 
share the burden with another, and one so much younger 
than herself and very much more cheerful, tender and 
tactful, and sympathetic, lessened it and made itjjearable 

Reece's letter arrived before they left London. It 
came in duplicate, like the cablegram, so they read Mr. 
Owen’s copy. He told them that he had lingered a day or 
two in Port Said in the hope of picking up information 
there. And not without success. He had made one 
interesting discovery in relation to himself—the change in 
his appearance was so complete that the people who had 
known him in Port Said three or four years before, Arabs 
and others, now failed to recognise him. His own name, 
too, had helped to cover the alias of former days. This 
had given him confidence. 

"By judicious inquiries and the discriminating use of 
baksheesh, he had been able to confirm Captain Elyot’s 
information. From Port Said he had gone forward to 
Cairo, vid Ismalia. Mateo had been in Cairo, and Ahmed 
was still there—or was when he took up the thread again 
and followed Mateo to Suez. For a while, in Suez, he 
had lost the thread. He had put up in Suez at the leading 
hotel. As he expected, the British Consul and the chief 
of police resorted there occasionally, and he had cultivated 
their acquaintance in the guise of an English traveller 
interested in curious people as well as in curious places, 
and out to see the world. 

They had chatted together about many things, and, 
as adroitly as he could, he had led the conversations in a 
direction likely to result in the mention of Mateo; and 
at last he had succeeded. 

They had been talking about criminals. On that Hubert 
had introduced the subject of extradition. The chief 
of police remarked that most Englishmen were keen about 
the punishment of crime. Hubert questioned it and 
asked for proof. This drew forth a veiled confession, 
that, some months before, an English captain had stopped 
his ship at Suez, and had taken the trouble to come ashore 
for the sole purpose of describing a wanted man, because 
he had seen such a man, or some one very like him, on 
the Port Said mail boat entering Ismalia. Here again 
was definite confirmation of Captain Elyot’s statement. 

The Consul asked him if he had taken any action in 
the matter. “ No I " said the chief of police. Information 
in passing by one man only was not sufficient for him to 
act upon ; and how could they find a man from a description 
such as had been given by a casual English captain among 
the crowded population of Cairo 1 It would be waste 
of time, and waste of talent, and waste of energy. 
Promotion, and, with promotion, increase of income, was 
not to be 
obtained by 
following a 
slender clue 
like that. 

He might as 
well t r y t o 
chase a locust 
through a 
swarm of 
locusts by a 
slight varia¬ 
tion of the 
wings and 
antenna;. 

Hubert 
asked him 
if rogues 
swarmed in 
Cairo like the 
swarming of 


locusts. “ Almost," acknowledged he. “ And, since the 
casual English captain went by, have you ever seen any¬ 
one answering to the description ? " questioned Hubert 
" Curiously enough, I have,” said he ; and he had told 
him and the consul, who was listening, that, a month 
before or thereabouts, a man had passed through Suez, a 
Maltese or Levantine—he could not be certain of his 
nationality—who answered in every particular to the 
captain's description. He knew the man ; he had seen 
him in Suez before. He was on his way r , about a month 
ago, to Akabah, and had crossed the Canal almost im¬ 
mediately to Port Ibrahim ; but he could not arrest him 
on so flimsy a pretext. 

The conversation had then drifted into another channel. 
The next day Hubert had made inquiries as to the pos¬ 
sibility of a voyage to Akabah and a quick return. He 
had discovered, how’ever, that on the outw-ard passage 
he would have to rely on a native dhow, and that he might 
be becalmed on the way. There was no certainty at all 
about the return. Weeks might pass, a month or two, 
perhaps, before he could have got into touch with them 
if he had gone to Akabah. In the course of these inquiries 
he incidentally ascertained that Mateo was at Akabah. 
So he had decided to cable them, and write, and await 
their reply. 

Such were the contents of the letter. 

A cablegram was dispatched at once, worded—'' Starting 
i mmediately—C h irg wi n . " 

Three weeks later the landing of Uncle Peter caused a 
sensation in Suez, not so much by his short stature and 
his long beard, as by the ponderous luggage he had brought 
with him and which was slowly swung ashore. Hubert 
Reece even was amazed at the luggage. And yet his 
first question was not about the latter; it was about 
the three he expected with him. Where were they ? 
How was it that Peter Chirgwin had come alone ? 

On this point Uncle Peter speedily satisfied him. 

" What is all this stuff ? " asked Reece. 

" It is yours as w'ell as mine,” said Uncle Peter ; and, 
in a low whisper, " the ‘ Daracena.' ” 

” In sections ? " 

“ In sections, with all spare parts and plenty of petrol,’ 

Reece reflected a moment and then said, " Good 1 " 

The interval between Peter's arrival and the arrival of 
the three gave Reece and Peter an opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing their plans. They deemed it advisable for Captain 
Holcombe and Nathan and Dick to stay at a different 
hotel from that in which they had fixed their quarters. 
The chances were that, if Mateo’s spies were about, they 
wmuld speedily recognise the three. It would be safer, 
therefore, to appear to strike up an acquaintance with 
them rather than to welcome them effusively. With 
this end in view, Reece travelled to Ismalia to meet them 
and to explain. He was there a week, and Peter was 
thrown upon his own resources. 

A rumour spread throughout the town that tins " little 

father of the 
beard," as 
they pictur¬ 
esquely dub¬ 
bed him, was 
a great scien¬ 
tist, interested 
in the move¬ 
ments of the 
heavenly 
bodies, and 
that his many 
and heavy 
cases con- 
tained won 
derful instru¬ 
ments of 
observation. 
He had come 
out—so the 
word passed 
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from mouth to mouth—that, in the clearer atmosphere 
of the East, he might watch and record all the phases of a 
coming lunar eclipse. Peter was not aware of the rumour; 
he was aware, however, of the people’s curiosity in his 
personal appearance, and might have been troubled by it 
if it had not been accompanied by signs of profound 
respect. 

When Reece returned alone, but with the news that the 
three were following and would arrive in Suez on the morrow, 
he heard the rumour, perceived the possibilities in it, and 
favoured it. Peter was highly amused by the rumour ; 
but, after talking it over with Reece, he played up to the 
part, and, instead of contradicting it, smiled wisely—a 
confirmation from the " little father of the beard ’’ that 
helped to crystallise the rumour into a firm belief. 

The three went straight j;o a different hotel, unmet 
and apparently unknown to Reece and Peter. They made 
each other's acquaintance as if they were fellow English 
travellers thrown together accidentally in Suez. When 
Dick heard the rumour, he declared that the " little father 
of the beard " had really become Peter the Great. 

Captain Holcombe had consulted Reece at Ismalia as 
to Mateo’s whereabouts, and whether, since his letter had 
been written, he had heard anything more about him. 
So far as Reece knew, Mateo was still at Akabah ; he had 
not returned to Suez; and Reece had not met with any¬ 
one in Suez that he could set down as a spy. 

" Then the chief of police has taken no further action ? ” 
questioned Captain Holcombe. 

“ No 1 Nor is he likely to,” responded Reece. 


" I have brought out with me,” said Captain Holcombe, 
" a copy of the report of Burgoyne’s trial, containing all 
the evidence ; and a copy of the placard posted at the 
police stations describing Mateo and offering a reward 
for any information concerning him that would lead to 
his capture. I have also certain letters that Mateo tam¬ 
pered with aboard the ‘ Lyonesse,’ private letters, with 
the impress of his soiled fingers on them. I could put in 
other evidence ; Dick and Nathan could confirm it, and 
you and Peter if needs be. Would he move, think you, 
if I were to see him and place the whole case before him ? ” 

” Probably,” returned Reece, after a moment's pause. 
“ But the better plan would be to approach him through 
the consul.” 

" It would help us if Mateo were laid by the heels,” said 
Captain Holcombe. 

" It would,” acknowledged Reece, “ and it is well worth 
the venture. I haven’t succeeded in it ; I have only 
succeeded in locating him. The consul would listen to 
you sympathetically, and you could get at the chief of 
police through him. Do it independently. It will partially 
explain your visit to Suez without revealing our ultimate 
purpose ; and Chirgwin and I need not come in. We 
could still remain apparent strangers. If it be necessary, we 
could come in and confirm everything ; but that would 
give away the fact that we are really working together ; 
and it might be worth even that to secure Mateo’s arrest 
and to know definitely that he could not trouble uS.” 

" I am sure of it,” said Captain Holcombe, with a clinching 
decisiveness which left nothing more to be said.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 



THE BASE. 


Suez, two or three days after 
the arrival of the three, 
they talked over the most 
likely plan for discovering 
a secret base for their 
further operations. The 
lads’ suggestion that they 
should fix upon some secluded 
defile in the Sinai peninsula 
met with general favour. 
The captain was much better 
acquainted with the sea¬ 
board than any of the others. 
He advised that they should seek out some spot on the 
eastern side of the peninsula where the mountain spurs 
ran down to the sea. 

” The Gulf of Akabah is almost deserted,” said he. 
” Vessels rarely enter it. There is practically no sea¬ 
borne trade with Akabah. Except for an occasional 
Arab dhow, its waters are unbroken, unploughed—the 
road to nowhere. Prying eyes are not likely to disturb us 
if we can find a suitable place in one of the wadies on the 
eastern side.” 

” That was why I could not easily reach Akabah,” 
remarked Reece, confirming what the captain had said, 
” and why there was such uncertainty about my return. 
Travellers take the desert route to Akabah ; they seldom, 
if ever, go by sea.’’ 

" And in crossing the desert,” observed Uncle Peter, 
“ they come into touch with the monastery on Jebel 
Katherin. We must avoid that. We cannot do better, 
it seems to me, than explore the eastern side and find the 
natural hangar that Nathan recommended—and Dick. 
The transit of the cases will be the difficulty.” 

” There are two courses open to us,” said Reece. 

” What are they ? ” asked. Nathan. 

” To form a caravan—interview some sheikh, and, through 
him, hire camels and drovers and travel down the Kaa 
and round Ras Mohammed- 


” That would never do,” interpolated the captain. 

” Why ? ” asked Dick, who was captivated by it. 

“ Because we should be at the sheikh’s mercy,” returned 
his father. 

” And we could not preserve the secrecy of the base,” 
added Nathan. 

” And we should certainly arouse the sheikh’s suspicion," 
put in Uncle Peter. 

” And his cupidity would be too much for him,” re¬ 
marked Captain Holcombe. " He would desert us, or 
worse, in one of those solitary defiles. He would make 
off with the cases and break them open at his leisure ; 
and who would call him to account ? We are going into a 
wild and lawless land.” 

" I quite agree with you,” commented Reece, with an 
approving smile. " I only mentioned it as one of two 
possible courses. It is evident that we cannot take this 
course. We should run the risk of wrecking the expedition. 
The alternative course is to purchase a dhow, and load it 
and work it ourselves. We could sail away down the Gulf 
of Suez anywhere. Our destination would remain un¬ 
known. Chirgwin could quietly feed the rumour that he 
was intent upon the observation of the lunar eclipse.” 

” That’s the plan,” said Captain Holcombe, jumping at it. 

“ So, having settled upon it,” remarked Uncle Peter, 
” we’ll think it out ” 

They decided that the most prudent proceeding would 
be for Uncle Peter and Reece to cross to Port Ibrahim, 
pick out a serviceable dhow and negotiate for the pur¬ 
chase of it; but, before closing with the owner, call in 
Captain Holcombe as an expert to report upon it. It 
must be sound and seaworthy. 

" We shall need tackle,” said Captain Holcombe, 
“ blocks, and ropes, and stays, to remove the cases when 
we have fixed upon our base ; and these could be bought 
ostensibly for the dhow. You have everything else in 
the cases, Peter—for putting the machine together, I 
mean ? ” 

” Down to the smallest pin ” 
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' What about a camp equipment ? ” 

" We must purchase that," said Reece. 

" And grub ? " suggested Dick. 

“ And grub,” repeated Reece, amid the general laughter. 

“ And while you are looking out a dhow,'’ remarked the 
captain, " I will see the consul—we are on good terms 
already-—and lay my evidence before him. With him 
to back me up, the chief of police must listen to me and 
cannot refuse to act. We must make sure, before we leave 
Suez, that steps are being taken to secure Mateo’s arrest. 
We should feel freer, safer, more confident in the success 
of our enterprise, if only Mateo were out of the way.” 

The consul listened attentively to all that Captain 
Holcombe had to say. His interest deepened with the 
unfolding of Mateo's villainy. The captain was careful 
not to say too much. He only gave the necessary par¬ 
ticulars for the justification of the arrest. He did not 
bring Hubert in, or Peter, by name ; he relied for the 
confirmation of the evidence on Nathan and Dick and on 
the papers he had brought with him. The consul guessed 
that there was more behind—much more; but he was 
not obtrusively inquisitive, and he perceived that the 
captain had a very strong case. 

” I will go with you to the chief of police,” said he ; 
" or, if you like, we can meet him together at the 
hotel this evening. It might be better to proceed 
informally." 

" Why ? ” 

” To save the appearance of 
forcing him. He might kick if he 
knew that I was in it—that you 
had come to me first, and that you 
intended through me to put pressure 
upon him. He is very sensitive. 

We can chat about it. I will stand 
by you.” 

When Captain Holcombe returned 
to his own hotel he found Nathan 
and Dick greatly excited and 
anxiously awaiting him. He could 
see by their faces that they had 
something unusual and important 
to communicate. He suffered him¬ 
self, therefore, to be drawn hurriedly 
into their private room. 

” We have seen him,” said Dick. 

“ Mateo ? ” asked his father, 
almost as excited as the boys. 

" Are you sure of it ? ” 

“ As sure as the sun is shining, 
dad,” answered Dick gleefully, 
adopting the simile that most 
readily suggested itself. The sun 
was certainly shining in Suez. 

“ Did you both,see him ? ” 

" Both,” replied Nathan—not so 
exuberantly as Dick. 

’’ And did he see you ? ” 

’’ Not unless these shutters are transparent,” responded 
Dick. ” We were behind them, looking through the slits 
into the Square ; and, all at once, Nathan started and 
said, ’ There’s Mateo 1 ’—I said, ’ Where ? ’ and he pointed 
him out. He was crossing the Square slowly, with his 
head down, as if he were thinking out a problem that 
wouldn’t come right. I doubted whether it was Mateo. 
But Nathan didn’t. Then he lifted his face, and my doubts 
dissolved—in the sunshine,” added Dick as an afterthought, 
and smiled. 

Nathan, however, was very grave. 

It was too risky to leave the lads alone. Mateo might 
have seen them. He probably knew that they were in 
Suez, and the Captain also. Therefore, when the time 
came for him to meet the consul and the chief of police. 
Captain Holcombe took the lads with him. 

The interview had a dramatic ending. 

The captain stated his case, produced his papers, appealed 
to Dick and Nathan in confirmation of all he had said, 


watched from the landing a revolver shot rang out. One 
of the waiters rolled aside. Another struck at Mateo. He 
caught him full upon the forehead and knocked him 
senseless. The chief of police picked up the revolver. I: 
was still smoking. 

Attracted by the hubbub and the sound of the firing, 
a little crowd collected, and two. gendarmes rushed in. 
They saw their chief, saluted, promptly took charge of 
Mateo, and, under the chief’s instructions, carried him 
away. 

The wounded waiter was removed into a side room 
The ball had passed clean through his shoulder. He 
probably owed his life to the close proximity of the weapor 
and to the fact that Mateo had fired a trifle too high 
It was not a dangerous wound, A secret solatium 
from Captain Holcombe helped him towards a speedv 
cure. 

Uncle Peter made an offer for a likely-looking craft, onh 
the half, however, of what the owner asked for it. In the 


and then turned to the window. It was unshuttered. 
The sun had set ; a mellow light filled the wide anc 
open thoroughfare. 

“ Why, there's your man ! ” he exclaimed suddenly, 
interrupting a conversation between the chief of police 
and the consul. 

" Where ? " and the chief of police sprang to the window. 

’’ There 1 ” said the captain, pointing at Mateo, who 
was sauntering slowly towards the entrance to the hotel. 

" True ! ” replied the chief of police, and, as he spoke, 
he came to a swift decision. 

He left them 
hurriedly. They heard 
a loud altercation at the 
foot of the stairway. A 
desperate scuffle ensued. v4_ 

Mateo was on the 
ground, struggling, with 
three or four waiters on 
the top of him, the 
whole bundle of them 
a mass of plunging arms 
and legs. As they 


" A couple of 
Mateo's apiea 

were emonf the 
innocent • looking 
crowd.” (See 

page 6oi.) 
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’ midst of the bargaining, Reece recommended that Captain 
Holcombe should be summoned across to inspect it, and, 
, if agreeable to both of them, to arbitrate. The captain 
reported favourably. The craft was well built, beamy, 
decked fore and aft, fitted with a stout mast and an enor- 
( mous lateen sail. A spare sail was stowed away beneath the 
after deck and a spare mast was laid lengthwise along 
the keelson. The running gear was in good condition. 
But the owner’s price was impossible. He laughed at it. 
He smiled, too, at Peter's price and suggested that they 
should meet each other half way. The owner was satisfied 
when Peter offered to pay him three-quarters on the 
spot. 

A few days later, when everything was aboard, Captain 
Holcombe and the lads accepted the Professor!* invitation, 
openly given in the hearing of the consul and others, to 
join him in a cruise southwards. Mr. Reece |was going. 
The news that the eminent scientist, the “ little father 
of the beard," had purchased the dhow, spread among 
the people, and the figment was sedulously kept up that 
the cases contained the professor's instruments for the 
observation of the lunar eclipse. They sailed away cheer¬ 
fully as the dawn broke over the tops of the mountains, 
unaware that a couple of Mateo’s spies were among the 
innocent-looking crowd that witnessed their departure, 
and never once dreaming of the possibility of Mateo’s 
escape. 

Dick and Nathan were pleased to be freed from the 
restraints of Suez—the restraints of the parts they had 
played that they had accidentally met, and that they were 
not there by previous arrangement and for a set purpose. 
Dick abhorred it. In the presence of his uncle it was a 
most difficult r61e to fill. He was always on the edge of 
a betrayal. Nathan disliked it. They had both sub¬ 
mitted to it in deference to the counsel of their elders. 
Happily, when the huge sail was spread, and, filling with 
the morning breeze, bore them down the rippling inlet, 
they could fling off these restraints and indulge their 
playful feelings to their hearts’ content. Mr. Chirgwin 
was Uncle Peter again. Reece 'even dropped into the 
more familiar Bert. The white, and pink, and yellow 
buildings of Suez and Port Ibrahim dwindled into toy-like 
structures on the margin of the sea, and then vanished 
altogether. 

How delightful it was to lie lazily in the shadow of 
the sail, to feel the cool and damp sea air upon their faces, 
to watch the sandy shore of the Kaa slip by, to gaze upon 
the towering granitic masses of the Sinai peninsula ! Day 
after day, night after night, they sailed on, fairly close in, 
overtaken by and passing many steamers—for this was 
, one of the highways of commerce—until they approached 
the low, hooked point of Ras Mohammed and rounded it, 
i and bore north into a silent sea. No steamer entered it. 

, They saw no sail upon it except their own. The wide 
and long-extended sandy shore gave place to narrow tracts 
confined between vast jutting spurs, and they looked 
up into dry and stone-strewn wadies towards the mighty 
peaks, irradiated in the sunlight, or, when the darkness 
, fell, like shadowy shoulders bearing up the sky. 

Slowly they went, tacking, for the winds were variable 
and very light, until, on the tliird day, they saw a strip 
. of yellow sand between two mountain outliers that thrust 
themselves far forward into the sea. Above and behind 
, these outliers a gigantic peak lifted itself pyramid-wise into 
’ the sun-filled air. 

" If I mistake not,” said Uncle Peter, pointing at it, 

. “ that is Um Shaumer, the highest peak in the peninsula.” 

" And, if I mistake not,” Captain Holcombe said, 

, pointing toward the sand, " that is the spot where we ought 
to run in and beach the dhow. It is quite secluded. 

" Between the ribs of that big mountain we can fix our 
tents, form our base, and put the machine together." 

Dick, who was at the tiller, jammed it down, the 
tapering wing-like sail hung limp, and, as the dhow came 
about, slowly filled again ; and they were carried into the 
. enclosing arms of the mountain and towards the patch 
of sloping sand. 


When the dhow was beached, they got at the tackle 
and drew her close to the edge of the water fine. Then 
they lightened her by slinging out the cases and the camp 
equipment and the food supplies. Fortunately, the sand 
was firm—a detritus of the, mountains, sandstone and 
granite mainly, washed down by the winter torrents, and 
mingled with a mass of pounded shells. With many a 
happy " Heave-oh ! " they pulled the lightened dhow well 
up the slope, and, after a substantial supper, slept that 
night soundly and peacefully, tired out by their strenuous 
exertions. 

The next day, and for twb or three days following, 
they climbed the wady, searching for a suitable camping 
place, and a gorge sufficiently sheltered in which to house 
the " Daracena." It was an essential requisite of the 
housing that a considerable length of the bed of the gorge 
should be fairly level—otherwise the “ Daracena ” could 
not run out far enough to rise for flight, neither could she 
land with safety. 

When the fourth day came and they had not discovered 
it, they were almost in despair. Dick and Nathan, however, 
nimbler than the men, and ascending higher, alighted 
upon a cross cleft of the northern spur, which, with a 
little trimming, would answer the purpose. Huge rocks, 
displaced, and rolling down the mountain, had so barred 
the entrance to the cleft that a level space had formed 
behind them. The earth collecting along it, and the 
water, held up by the barrier during the winter rains, had 
created an oasis in the solitude. In the upper part of 
the cleft, a spring bubbled up and trickled down the 
gravel. The scanty water speedily disappeared; but 
all about the spring, and for some distance below it, acacias 
flourished and a yellow, flowering broom. Here the sides 
of the gorge were fringed with feathery tamarisk, and the 
still air was laden with delicately scented myrrh. Two 
small date palms even had rooted themselves in a curve 
of the rocks where the silt had been washed by a strong 
eddy. The lads shouted down to the men, and the men, 
when they reached it, declared it to be almost an ideal 
place, not only for the housing of the " Daracena,” but 
for their own encampment. So here they fixed their 
base. 

They brought up their tents and stores. They opened 
the cases and removed the aeroplane, bit by bit, until 
the whole of it was in the gorge, with all the spare parts 
and the petrol. It was a heavy task and entailed many 
laborious journeys, but they accomplished it and enjoyed 
it. They cleared the bushes away and picked out the 
stones from the fairly level tract and trampled it flat, 
that the " Daracena ” might have a clean run for her rising 
and a safe place to alight on. They fitted the sections 
together, tightened the wires, spread out the planes, put 
in the propeller, settled the engine into its place, saw to 
the free working of the balancer, and then went over every 
part again that no mishap might occur. A full week was 
consumed by all these duties ; and, at last, the " Daracena," 
like a plumed eagle in its lofty eyrie, was ready for 
flight. 

The colouring of the rocks was well nigh incredible. 
Almost every shade of red was represented. But there 
were greys, and greens, and yellows, and blues, and broad 
bands of shining black. Limestone, and sandstone, and 
serpentine, and syenite, strata naturally super-imposed 
and unnaturally; igneous rocks spirted up through rocks 
more yielding, and red granitic peaks rising bare into 
the bluest of blue skies—a wild and fantastic land, and 
all on a scale so immense as to fill them with wonder. 

The deep silences of these vast solitudes impressed them, 
not only in the night time, when the stars hung low like 
burning lamps suspended from a purple dome, but during 
the day, when they were busy working, and their voices 
resounded uncannily and with a weird-like distinctness 
that frequently startled them. 

" What a fearful row the engine will make,” said Dick. 
“ If those monks hear it over at—what did you call the 
place, uncle ? " 

" Jebel Katherin." 
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" I knew it was Jebel something—if they hear it they’ll 
shiver in their sandals." 

“ And think that Satan is out—the prince of the power 
of the air,” added Reece. 

" We must be careful not to scare them," remarked 
Uncle Peter. “ It is a good thing that our objective does 
not lie in their direction. It is across the Gulf and up the 
Arabah. We must fly high ; but we cannot hope, however 
high we fly, so to subdue the sound of the engine as to 
prevent the Arabs hearing it—the Arabs of Mount Hor. 
That is one of our problems." 


" Which, if we cannot solve," said Captain Holcombe, 
“ we shall have to arm against. We may have to fight 
for it at the finish." 

" But only," counselled Uncle Peter, " if a fight is 
absolutely inevitable. Another of our problems, among 
these stupendous mountains, is the mastery of the unknown 
atmospheric currents. Treachery' may lurk in the seeming 
peacefulness of skies like these.” 

" But,” said Nathan, confidently, " your balancing 
device. Uncle Peter, will quite disarm the treachery 
We shall win." 



Walls of Empire. 

By CHARLBS INGRAM STANLEY. 


N OW, here's a soDg of Empire Walls, 

Of sloop and seventy-four. 

Brave steeds that race where ocean calls 
Deep chanty to the shore ! 

Frigate and liner, barge and hulk. 

The ancient and the new, 

The ship of wood, the ship of steel— 

Here is a song of you ! 

In my mind I saw them moving, with a motion proud and slow, 
Walls of Empire never foe has broken down ; 

’Mid the spaces of the sea, shining clear and starrily, 

Were the names that Time has robbed not of renown. 

One by one they passed before me, in majestic dim array, 
Battered splendours that had felt the conflict's flames, 

That had threaded England’s story with undying gleams of 
glory. 

Walls of Empire, old and new, with deathless names ! 

Brave Hawkins in the " Victory,” and Drake in the “ Revenge,” 
For Frobisher the " Triumph ”—then the broad 
Ocean hushed its foamy riot, and there fell a sudden quiet, 
The " St. George went by with dying Blake aboard. 

Came the saucy " Arethusa," and, her masts to shivers blown. 
The " Revenge ” defying still the fifty-three, 

While undaunted, strong and cool, in the brave " Formidable," 
Rodney sank the French and Spanish 'neath the sea ! 

Then with gleaming sails and towering sides I saw amid them ride, 
The " Bellerophon,” and the " Victory," 

And the heavens flashed afar all the fame of Trafalgar, 

When the little one-armed sailor held the sea! 

While allied to Nelson’s spirit was the “ Birkenhead’s ” renown. 
And I saw the great tradition still upheld 
When came swift, and long and grey, all the vessels of to day, 
Burning in them old-time fires undimmed, unquelled ! 


By the ships of wood the " Sydney " passed, who laid thr 
" Emden " low, 

And the " Good Hope ” that has won the port of death. 

And the " Irresistible," sailed the waters rolling full. 

With the “ Iron Duke ” and " Queen Elisabeth ” ; 

And the “ Lion " and the " Arethusa " met the flaming Bight 
The ■■ Queen Mary ’’ faced the Jutland battle’s stress. 

While endued with spirit large, trawler, liner, steamer, barg? 
Played war's bitter game for Home and Righteousness. 

They risked the mine and bursting shell. 

The bomb, the great storm’s sweep. 

They prowled amid the North Sea’s swell, 

The King's highway to keep 1 
From many ways we summoned them. 

To carry freight of war. 

And some have found a quiet port 
Whence they return no more. 

O Walls of Empire, proud are we 
To hail your deathless names 1 
O common 8-knot tramp that faced 
For us the battle-flames 1 
O coasting craft, and cruiser fine, 

We hail you, one and all, 

And hail your names whose splendours shine 
Down that unbroken wall I 

And from our schools to-day we cry, 

” Build, England, still your ships. 

To ride upon the silver seas 

Where proud the One Flag dips ! 

And we will build you lives like those 
Our fathers built you then, 

So you shall have the same strong walls. 

The same undaunted men ! ” 






Public School 
Missions. 


What “ Old Boys ” have Done, and are 
still Doing, for their Less Fortunate 
Brothers in Poor Districts. 

By A. B. COOPER. 

XXIII.—The Smaller Missions. 


The Mission Hill, Boleyn Road, Dalston. 

(Highgate S boo] Mission.) 

D R. Gow, the distinguished Head Master of that 
ancient and honourable foundation, Westminster 
School, under the shadow of the venerable Abbey 
which is the Mecca of all Britishers the world over, 
writes to me: “ I enclose our Mission report. The West¬ 
minster School Mission is attached to St. Mary’s, Vincent 
Square. It is housed in a hall built by the School, and 
:onsists of various clubs etc. managed by Old Westminsters 
under the general charge of the Rev. P. A. Ellis. Our 
position is peculiar, inasmuch as our 
Sunday offertories go to the Abbey, 
and we only get our Saints’ Day offer¬ 
tories. Hence we cannot work on a 
large scale." 

Westminster is thus one of the very 
:ew Public Schools which find their 
mission work at their doors; yet any¬ 
one who traverses the region masked 
oy the palatial buildings of Victoria 
street, will recognise its urgent need, 
ind if the boys and Old Boys make up 
n personal service what they lack in 
rence, and work in the slums of West- 
ninster—some of the worst in London 
—as whole-heartedly as they play 
: ootcr and cricket in Vincent Square, 
hey will make a real contribution 
owards the solving of the social 
rroblem. 

Like Westminster, the famous old 
.chool of Lamb and Coleridge— 

Christ’s Hospital—found its mission 
ield close at hand in the year 1892 ; 

>ut in a very few years thereafter 
he ancient pile was demolished, a 
fast post-office built on its site, and the 
>ld " Blue-coat School " transported 
>odily to Horsham and rehoused in 
me of the finest and most extensive 
chool buildings in the country. 

But the Mission still remains in 
Copenhagen Street, Islington—a mis- 
ion church attached to All Saints—and the Missioner, 
he Rev. F. S. Hickin, finds in the Association of Old 
Hues, his visitors, Sunday School teachers, entertainers 
.nd the like. In a report which lies before me the 
lissioner says: " It is a great support in my work 
o know that I have a zealous band of Old Blues at 


my back. We have now twenty-four Old Blues doing 
active service and regular work,” and in the light of that 
last sentence I venture to say that, although Christ’s 
Hospital Mission makes no pretence of emulating theHarrow, 
Eton, Rugby or Leysian Missions, yet for personal service 
the Old Blues take a front seat I 

Recently, assisted by willing helpers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, O.B.'s repaired and repainted the walls of the 
Mission; two of them act as Honorary Organists, whilst 
no fewer than eleven work regularly in the Sunday School. 
From the School itself come clothing and other goods, which 
are very acceptable to the Missioner in so poor and needy 
a locality. 

The date at which Tonbridge School began to give 
regular subscriptions to the Vicar for the upkeep of the 
Parish of Holy Cross, St. Pancras, was as far back as 1883, 
so that Tonbridge, although ranking 
among the smaller Public School 
Missions, is one of the oldest. About 
that date the Rev. Arthur Lucas, then 
an assistant master at the School, and 
now Canon of Rochester Cathedral, 
organised a regular system of pay¬ 
ments to the Rev. A. Moore, then 
Vicar of Holy Cross, of one hundred 
pounds annually towards the stipend 
of a curate, and this arrangement is 
still in force. 

In 1910, a lads’ club was started in 
the heart of the parish, the expenses 
connected with it being defrayed by 
the School and Old Tonbridgeans, 
whilst the actual running of the club 
was undertaken by the Rev. F. E. 
Baverstock and his assistant clergy. 
Boys of the parish met there in all 
sorts of friendly rivalry, and Old 
Tonbridgeans resident in London took 
a personal interest in the club. 

Early in 1914, the club was moved 
to more commodious premises, to 
allow of its expansion; the member¬ 
ship rapidly increased, and all seemed 
flourishing, when the War came and 
knocked it—let us hope but tem¬ 
porarily—on the head. All the mem¬ 
bers of the club joined the Army 
before conscription was invoked; and 
as the club ceased to exist for lack of 
members and helpers, the premises were closed until the 
War was over. But so well was it supported—so well did 
club and School fraternise—that there can be no doubt of 
its reopening in these more favourable and peaceful times. 

In 1915, Mr. Baverstock was compelled, by ill health, 
to give up work at Holy Cross. His successor there—the 


Rev. F. S. Hickin. 

(Christ's Hospital Mission.) 
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present Vicar, Rev L. D. Rutherford—has formed a lads’ 
club for younger boys, which still retains the old name, and 
is supported by the School Mission Fund. 

Blundell’s School Mission is at Rotherliithe, that river¬ 
side district which smells of tar and leather, and where the 
men who “ do business in great waters " may be seen at 
ail hours of the day and night. It is a far cry from Tiverton 
to Rotherhithe, and Blundell's used to do a good deal of 
mission work in a poor district of Exeter, nearer home. 
But the fact remains that School Missions are mainly run 
by Old Boys, and London has both the need and the helpers. 

The Missioner is the Rev. C. Carron, and the Mission is in 
the parish of Holy Trinity. Here is an enlightening extract 
from the Mission report : 

“ We are feeling the effects of the War, chiefly in the lack 
of helpers. Mr. Griffith was called up at the beginning of 
the War, and his death has been far more than merely a heavy 
personal loss to all who are connected with the Mission. 
The Cub Master, who had the newly formed troop of 


The Working Boys’ Club at Clerkenwell, run by U& 
versity College School, has a splendid record of usefulness 
and has trained dozens of managers for other clubs, aa. 
has been the cause of other clubs being started. Is it net 
all the greater pity that the War has closed it ? Wher 
reopened it will probably be at Kilburn, and there can te 
no doubt it will flourish as aforetime. 

It was founded in r886, and the President was the Lit 
H. W. Eve. Lord Alwyne Compton took the carpentering 
classes, and Harold Wade, the mile runner, founded tbs 
Harriers. He is now chairman of the School committee 
of management. 

The Highgate School Mission commenced to work ii 
the parish of St. Mark, Dalston, when the Rev. Prebendary 
Sanders, now Vicar of Edmonton, was the incumbent 
nearly twenty years ago. The Mission Hall is in Boleyi 
Road, and contains a drill hall, a billiard room, a reading 
and recreation room, with library, and an orderly room 
The club is under the auspices of the London Dioccsa: 



Church Lads’ Brigade. 
(Westminster School Mission.) 


Wolf’s Cubs under his charge, enlisted early, and has just 
been sent to Serbia after several months’service in France. 
The bandmaster was called up soon after the War broke out, 
and has since been employed on guard duty in different parts 
of the town. When last seen by the Missioner, he was at 
Charing Cross Underground Station, carrying an immense 
tray of savoury stewed meats, and his opinion of the Army 
was that it " wasn’t 'arf bad neither.” 

That fine London school, St. Paul’s, has no Mission at 
present of its own, but it is the ardent wish of the High 
Master that it should have one now the War is over. At 
present, Paulines help in a boys’ club attached to St. Jude’s 
Church, a district standing greatly in need of mission work, 
and it is there the school hopes to extend its work. 

King's College School at Wimbledon has only the be¬ 
ginning of a School Mission. In the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
South Wimbledon, the School helps to run a boys’ club. 
A regular succession of K.C.S. boys go down to this club 
on two nights in every week, and take an active part in 
all that goes on there. With the close of the War. the 
intention is to have a resident Missioner, but so many Old 
Boys are still abroad that the project is in abevance. 


Church Lads’ Brigade, and the evenings of every week 
are filled with manifold activities. 

The School takes a keen interest in the well-being of th« 
Mission, as the Rev. A. J. Bell, the Missioner since 1914 
gladly testifies. Every winter the School Orchestra 
and Choir give a concert, there are matches arranges 
between the Mission and the School, and an annual visit 
in July of the Mission to the School, where the lads art 
right royally welcomed and fSted. It is greatly to the 
credit of the club that over a hundred of its former membe’ 
joined the colours after the War commenced. 

I have no particulars of Shrewsbury, which has a Mrs 
sion at Liverpool—of Bradfield, whose Mission is btin 
reconstituted—or of Merchant Taylors’, whose Mission 
presided over by the Rev. Ernest Tritton, is at Shackletre 
Lane, N.E., or—last, but not least—of Winchester—buras 
this is the concluding article of the series it may be safely 
claimed that never before have the efforts put forth by 
our great Public Schools been so fully presented ; and d 
these articles should give a stimulus to this high type 
of philanthropic and religious effort, their publication vJ 
be abundantly justified. 
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The “ B.O.P.” Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BY “COLLECTOR.” 


j'" ( ni>>. - jgYffi 


Y OU are all keen on pictorials. And, very wisely, most 
of our " Cornerites ” are also much interested in sets 
of stamps. You will remember what I said in outlast 
chat as to the advantages of acquiring complete sets, 
and as to the satisfaction which the collector feels when, bv 
udicious swapping and purchasing, he has some nice set of 
stamps safely fastened down in his album. In that respect, 
it any rate, he has achieved finality, and upon that feat he can 
congratulate himself. 

This month, as you see, I am illustrating specimens of two 
exceedingly popular sets of pictorial stamps 
|ssued in consequence of the War. They are 
Stamps of Belgium and of Mesopotamia. 

The Belgian set complete consists of seven 
stamps, namely, 35c., black and brown ; 40c., 

;reen ; 50c., red ; 1 franc, violet; 2 frs., slate ; 

5 frs., blue; and 10 frs., sepia. Full of instruc- 
don for us are the scenes that are depicted 
>n these stamps, and they afford convincing 
examples of the theory that philately provides 1 . 

1 splendid means of pleasantly teaching us 
listory. For the designs borne by our four Belgian stamps 
show respectively : 40c., the College at Dinant ; 50c., the 

University of Louvain; 1 fr., the Liberation of the Scheldt; 
md 2 frs., the Annexation of the Congo. Reminiscent of the 
martyrdom of Belgium, this is a very desirable set to have 
n one’s collection. The first five values are priced in ” Bright’s 
Catalogue of War Stamps ” at from sixpence to two shillings, 
:he two highest denominations costing four and sixpence and 
line shillings to buy. To my mind, the lowest-priced stamp 
if the seven is also the most interesting, for it shows the 
amous Cloth Hall at Ypres. 

In acquiring Belgian stamps you should keep a look out 
'or such as bearthe 

postmark of St. Adresse. 

These are 
nought after )'■ 
hey form a 
•sting sou- 
„V ar. The 

lost - office 

Adresse was closed on 

November 22 last, thus 



range from J anna on 5 par., purple brown, to 10 rupees on too 
piastres, slate blue. Our specimens are the 1 anna on 20 par., 
red ; 2 J annas on 1 piastre, blue ; and the 3 annas on 1 £ piastres, 
rose and black. It will be noticed that the surcharged values 
are in Indian currency. 

Uncatalogued varieties of stamps are constantly to be met 
with. Novelties of the kind are to be found amongst the 
stamps of Mesopotamia, though some of these, masquerading 
over here as postage stamps, are really fiscals. As a general 
rule, I think it is best for the young collector to let varieties 
alone and to stick to the duly accredited 
stamps that are to be found in the catalogues. 
Perhaps, though, it will be as well for you to 
know what kind of thing these varieties are. 
So I will mention one or two, which we may 
regard in the light of curiosities. 

There are stamps of the N.W. Pacific 
Islands which have a small letter “ o ” in place 
of the full stop of the overprint. 

Several times we have illustrated on this 
page the "Queen’s Staircase’’ Bahamas. 
Some of these stamps are to be found with the letters "AX” 
of the word “ TAX ” joined. 

Of the Rhodesia provisionals, \d on id., some have no hyphen 
or stop. 

In the " 1 \d ” stamp of the Cayman Islands, the " d " of the 
value is broken, and it appears like the letter " o." 

That will give you some notion as to what manner of odds 
and ends is included under the term of uncatalogued varieties, 
and some of them are really very peculiar. That same de¬ 
scription applies to the more pronounced, “ errors,” of which 
I shall have something to say at a future time. 

A most comprehensive book as regards its particular subject 


'or such as bearthe 

-nctasrVni . ' ' St. Adresse. 

being much 
bee a u s e 
very inter- 
venir of the 
Belgian 
at Saint 

Adresse was closed on 

November 22 last, thus 

wringing to a conclusion a remarkable experience of the Belgian 

•.taief postal authorities. Saint Adresse is a suburb of the 
French seaport of Havre, and for more than four years the 
read post-office of the exiled Belgian Government was located 
here. The Belgian stamps thus used in France were the ic., 
:c., 5c., ioc., 15c., 20c., 25c., 35c., 40c., 50c., 1 fr., 2 frs., 5 frs., 

ind 10 frs., and the ic. + ic., 2c. + 2c., 5c. + 5c., ioc. + ioc., 

,nd 15c. + 15c. Red Cross. I believe there is also a set of 
a.ilway stamps, though I have not seen these. 

Now for our three Mesopotamian examples. 

This set consists of thirteen stamps. These are Turkish 
ta-mps of 1913, overprinted "IRAQ" at top, "In British 
Occupation " at sides, and with the value at foot. The values 


is Derek In- 
tage Stamps 
Cross,” pub- 
office of Stamp 
F a r r i n g don 
don, E.C. 4, 
crown. Itin- 
pletc account 
lately has 
the Red Cross, 
all reference 




j ; ./UklcTi; Vfe 


gram’s "Pos- 
of the Red 
lished at the 
Collecting, 89 
Street, Lon 
price half a 
eludes a com 
of what phi 
done to aid' 
but excludes 
to German 


Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish issues, which is as it 
should be. So wide is the range of the book that it includes, 
chapters on " Bogus Red Cross Stamps,” " Christmas Stamps,” 
and even deals with the subject of "Stickers” and mis¬ 
cellaneous war charity labels. 

With reference to the dearth of 8 d. British postage stamps, 
which has again been mentioned in some quarters. I find that so 
long ago as April last Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., the well- 
known stamp dealers of Ipswich, notified their customers, " The 
Secretary, G.P.O., London, informs us that the issue of 8 d. post¬ 
age stamps has been discontinued for the present and that no. 
stocks remain on hand.” 
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I. 

R EASON as you may, it is difficult to doubt that 
there really are times when Dame Circumstance is 
determined to find victims, and sit jolly hard 
upon them. How else is it possible to account 
for the trouble that ruffled the spirits, one lovely summer 
afternoon, of the two most innocent and sensible boys in 
Briarwood School ? If you had known Sylvester and 
Maultby as well as they knew themselves, and had been as 
thoroughly alive to their harmless qualities, you would 
certainly be inclined to say : " Upon my word, it is a 
downright shame that two such gentle souls should be 
given a moment’s uneasiness." Yet the abominable phe¬ 
nomenon actually took place, and I will tell you how. 

Let us begin at Maultby’s watch, because, among other 
less important items, Maultby's watch lay at the bottom 
of the trouble. Major Conolly lived at Cheviot Lodge, a 
pleasant residence on the outskirts of Barharbour, which, as 
perhaps you know, is a flourishing little seaport about five 
miles from Briarwood, and Major Conolly had the happi¬ 
ness to be Maultby’s uncle. After the Easter holidays 
preceding the period of our story, Maultby came back 
to school from a visit to this worthy relative, the richer by 
the possession of an old and handsome watch. Naturally 
enough he showed it to his dear friend, Sylvester, and the 
only blemish Sylvester could find in it, after the most 
careful search for blemishes, lay in the fact that it was not 
a stem-winder. 

" What does it matter how it winds, so long as it goes ? " 
snapped Maultby. 

" Nothing at all, to you," replied his friend with a 
chuckle. ’’ But decrepit heirlooms don’t often make good 
time-keepers." 

" Anyway," was the retort, as Maultby pocketed his 
treasure, “ an old watch is better than no watch." 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, and smilingly smacked 
Sylvester's empty waistcoat-pocket in a significant way. 

The little coolness that followed this conversation did 
not, however, last long. Firstly, because Maultby was too 
happy in the possession of his watch to harbour resent¬ 
ment ; secondly, because Sylvester had spoken disparag¬ 
ingly more from habit than malicious intent; and thirdly, 
because certain interesting pursuits which both had in 
common as well as separately, left no room in their minds 
for the accommodation of wounded sentiments. 

Now we will get on, if you please, to the lovely 
summer afternoon already alluded to, which afternoon 
Sylvester had been waiting for, even more eagerly than 
the reader. 

Three or four days before it arrived, he had chanced 
upon a copy of the " Barharbour Chronicle " and therein 
had seen an announcement that Mr. Wadden, the well- 


known taxidermist of Shingle Street, had lately added a 
his collection a handsome specimen of Montagu’s Hamt: 
Now, Sylvester had a weakness for ornithology, and u 
soon as he saw this advertisement, he promised himsell 
a walk over to Barharbour on the next half, for the sated 
seeing this rara avis. And he went. His method of ei 
barking upon the enterprise was peculiar. Immediate. 1 
school was over, he crept softly into a secluded corner d 
Briarwood, and there lay low, like a criminal in hidiiu, 
while Maultby’s familiar voice rang through the purliefl 
of the old school, rousing the echoes with the sweet ati 
musical name of " Sylvester 1 ” 

When the dulcet tones had dwindled despairingly away 
the ornithologist stepped into the sunlight, and at ono 
commenced a cautious search for the very person who ha: 
so vainly called upon his name. The task was an eas] 
one, for Sylvester had all the time been well aware of wt* 
the fate of his chum would be. Indeed, it was a determifc 
tion to escape a share in that fate, that had led him 5 
retire from public knowledge in the manner we bar 
described. 

Smiling to himself, he tip-toed across the school yaft 
under the shadow of the wall, and peeped through tb 
hinge of the gateway at the distant playing paddock. 
there was Maultby, safe and sound, bowling like a derail 
to " Cricketer " Bates, who stood in the nets, cool aai 
skilful, undisturbed by the venomous onslaughts of ih 
small boy. Sylvester, with his tongue in his cheek e 
joyed the spectacle for a few moments ; then, open:! 
the gate, he made his way towards the Barharhxi 
road. 

The path he had to follow was concealed from the playp 
ground by a row of bushes, but at one point it led pf 
an exposed corner of the paddock, and here caution wa-i 
be necessary to avoid being seen. At this comer, 
butted on an elbow of the Barharbour road, stood thetnul 
of an old withy tree, and on the trunk Maultby had bt*j 
his coat, indifferent to the fact that all and sundry pas® 
along the road within a few feet of it. As the limp obi® 
caught Sylvester’s eye, he could not suppress a smile ■ 
disdain for Maultby’s careless ways ; but, owing to a 
awkward circumstances of the moment, it was im[X»s ] 
to walk across the paddock and warn him. To have dtf 
this would have meant self-betrayal, an achieveroer. 
which Sylvester w r as not equal. This is the first pro:! 
the justness of our opening remark; for, had circumsta : H 
been less arbitrary, our gentle friend, beyond a da: 
would have sought out his chum, would have comphmi: 
him on his lack of sense, and there would have bee: - 
end of the whole story. As it was, the ornithologist p» fe 
on his way in even better spirits than if he had notdet< 
Maultby's act of indiscretion, aijd in good time be m 
Barharbour. 
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But scarcely had the town been entered, when our hero 
received a slight shock. In his eagerness to see Mr. 
VVadden’s treasure, he had quite overlooked the fact that 
this was the most important day in all Barharbour’s calen¬ 
dar. The annual regatta was in full swing. Now, on 
each recurrence of this delectable festival, Briarwood was 
given to understand that Barharbour was out of bounds, 
and so it is not likely that any boy, and least of all, the 
simple-minded Sylvester, would visit the classic waters 
at such an unsuitable time. Yet here he was, quite un¬ 
intentionally caught in the vortex of the turmoil. Could 
circumstance be more perverse ? Could any better proof 
be needed to show the activity of an inimical fate ? How¬ 
ever, Shingle Street was not in the noisiest corner of the 
town, and he could approach it without much risk of detec¬ 
tion by possible spies. Dodging, therefore, down the less 
frequented thoroughfares, he safely reached his Mecca, 
promising himself that, as soon as the visit to the bird-stuffer 
was over, he would set out for Briarwood without a glance 
at the attractions offered to visitors " on this occasion 
only.” 


II. 


did,” broke in Bates unmercifully. “ Upon my word, 
young 'un, you must be quite green. The road to 
Barharbour to-day is haunted by crowds of folk who would 
be absolutely enraptured by the chance of getting a watch 
like yours on such easy terms.” 

Maultby’s face fell more and more. Now that it was 
too late, he realised the truth of the other’s words, and 
could even recall having seen a motley crowd more than 
once lurking round the old tree-trunk, ostensibly engrossed 
by the magnificent exhibition he was making as a skilful 
bowler. What a fool he had been ! Yet, after all, as he 
turned sullenly away from the uncomforting Bates, another 
view of the matter presented itself. Was he not the 
victim of circumstance ? If Bates had not insisted on 
his fagging at the nets, he would have had more time to 
make arrangements. If Sylvester had not acted like a 
cad by sneaking out of sight when his help was needed, 
the coat could have been handed over to him to keep an 
eye on. No ; just as usual, Maultby was the one to be 
made to suffer ; Maultby was the one to be blamed. 

Disturbed well-nigh to the point of tears, he paced the 
paddock to and fro with agitated steps, working himself 
up every moment to a higher pitch of indignation against 
the world in general. Oh, for somebody to lay his hands 
upon ! Just five minutes with the beast who had dared 
to rob him 1 What could he do ? What course could 


M EANWHILE, hot and rebellious, Maultby bowled 
for Bates. With more venom than dexterity, he 
hurled the ball at the nets, only brought to order 
now and then when the cold gaze of the 
“ Cricketer ” was fastened silently upon him. The fact 
that, ever and anon, little groups of passers-by on the 
Barharbour road paused to watch the practice, was indeed 
some slight comfort, particularly as on one occasion, when 
he sent Bates’s middle stump somersaulting through the air, 
the sweet music of applause poured like a cooling balm into 
his hot ear. But such consolation did not wear well under 
the stress of his feelings, and even Bates at last grew 
weary of employing such unwilling labour. 

” There, there I ” he cried, swinging the bat to his 
shoulder, “ go thy way, sweet child, and rejoice in innocent 
amusements.” 


he possibly take which would be likely to bring him back 
his lost property ? The wildest schemes suggested them¬ 
selves to his agitated mind. Should he tell the Head at 
once, and get him to telephone to the Barharbour police ? 
Why, ten to one the rogue had not gone to Barharbour 
at all. Was it possible that some Briarwood chap was 
playing a joke upon him ? It was a risky path to follow, 
but anything was better than this awful indecision ; so 
he forthwith set about spreading the news of his disaster, 
watching narrowly the face of each, as he told his story, 
for any trace of guilty knowledge. But no guilty knowledge 
did he ever see. Instead, all were full of discouraging 
sympathy. Oh, if he could only have detected that the 
sympathy was not genuine ; could have seen the smile 
beneath the gloom of condolence, he would have gone for 
the cad all teeth and claws. 


Maultby accepted the invitation with a growl. Liberty 
so granted was not easy to enjoy, and as he moved back 
to the withy tree, several uncharitable thoughts arose 
in his mind. But these were scattered to the four winds 
a moment later, on reaching down his coat, by a horrible 
discovery. His watch was gone ! He examined each 
pocket in feverish haste. He racked his brains in the 
hope of persuading himself that he had not brought it 
out that day ; that it still hung on the nail above his bed 
in the dormitory. All in 

vain, for he remembered __ 

consulting it since leaving ~ 

school. 

" Bates ! Bates ! ” he yelled, j* 

racing back across the pad- ypjp 

dock. ” Look here ! Someone / 

has stolen my watch ! ” f}' jj| 

The senior boy turned in / 

“ Stolen your watch ! ” he / .S 

cried. “ How could that / 

Then, as the gasping Mault- I I f< 

by failed to hit upon a suitable I \ f / if 

reply. Bates went on: “ You \ ^*73 SY 

don’t mean to tell me that \ 
you were ass enough to hang \ mfgl 

your coat within reach of any \ 
passer-by out yonder ? ” \ 

He pointed to the tree by \ 

the Barharbour road. \ 

’’ I didn’t expect that there 

were any thieves about. I A 


At last, when the afternoon had worn away, and tea- 
time was drawing near, he was found mooning about, 
utterly despondent, in a secluded comer of the play¬ 
ground. 

“ Master Maultby,” gasped Jane, one of the maids of 
Dr. Bain’s house, ” if ever I had such a job to find anyone 
before 1 I’m clean pumped. Dr. Bain sent this, and wants 
to know what it means.” 

She held out a buff coloured envelope, and Maultby 
took it in a bewildered way. 

_ It contained a telegraph form, 

and as the boy read the 
message, confusion, wonder, 
:N. and joy chased each other 

\ across his countenance. These 

\ were the sentences that 

. . wrought the spell : 







Come to Cheviot Lodge at 
once. I have caught the thief 
who sto e your watch. 

Conolly. 

Ere another ten minutes 
had flown, Dr. Bain had been 
put in possession of the 
frets ; Maultby had obtained 
permission to cycle over to his 
uncle’s house, and anybody 
standing at the gates of 
Briarwood could have seen a 
little cloud of dust rising on 
the Barharbour road to mark 


didn’t think-" 

” No ; I don’t suppose you 


Plump Competitor : “ These silly obstacle races are just made for 
a worm like Jones yonder.” 


the frantic progress he was 
making on his journey. 
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III. 

YLVESTER’S visit to Shingle Street was (to use 
his own ecstatic description) a " sheer knock-out.” 
The taxidermist, a learned and enthusiastic 
naturalist, warmly welcomed visitors who showed 
intelligent interest in his art, even though, as in the case 
of Sylvester, business was not likely to result. Flattered 
by Mr. Wadden’s kindly attentions, and engrossed by 
thoughts of all he had seen, including the splendidly 
mounted specimen of Montagu s Harrier, Sylvester had 
quite neglected the demands of the inner man. It would 
be impossible to walk back to Briarwood without refresh¬ 
ment. Ah, there on the opposite side of the street down 
which he was walking, was a nice quiet tea-room that would 
suit him Ai. The chances were against any one being in 
it who would know him, for those who thought it their 


furtively round the tea-room. Had anybody noticed' his 
confusion ? Apparently not. The party by the window 
were too engrossed by their own affairs, while the old 
gentleman in the corner was safely concealed behind 
his newspaper. 

Sylvester slowly rose. There was nothing for it but to 
tell a candid tale, without disclosing his address ; throw 
himself on the mercy of the proprietor, and promise to 
send payment by post. He was encouraged to hope for 
success, in this excellent plan, by the very amiable 
appearance of the lady who sat in the pay-desk near the 
door. 

As he smilingly presented himself, she responded witL 
no less affability; but before his stammering story was 
half told, a chilling frost took possession of her sunny 
countenance, and leaning back out of the pay-desk, she 
whispered audibly to a boy stooping behind the counter— 



“ The victim of circumstance whipped out the article referred to and held it defiantly at arm’s length in front of the 

speaker.” (See page 609.) 



duty to spy upon schoolboys out of bounds would be 
sure to haunt more hurly-burly quarters of Barharbour. 

He went in at once, and feeling decidedly peckish, as 
well as rather pleased with himself, he ordered and con¬ 
sumed a jolly good tea. 

How strange it is that people who are ready to consider 
themselves the victims of circumstance, will never exercise 
proper caution. Sylvester drank more than one cup of 
cocoa, and demolished quite a decent number of rich cakes, 
as well as bread and butter with jam, before he assured 
himself that he possessed the wherewithal to pay. Fancy 
that ! He did not give the matter a moment’s thought 
till the feast was more than over. Then, comfortably 
rising from his chair, he thrust his hand into his trousers’ 
pocket. It was empty. The colour rushed to his face 
and he sat down again. Well, well ! He felt in all his 
other pockets. Not a copper coin. There was nothing 
surprising in this. He could quite well remember now 
having shifted his purse to his Sunday suit a few days before, 
and there it remained. What was to be done ? He glanced 


" Fetch Mr. Ackerman.” 

Now, the boy had hardly slipped away on this important 
mission, when Sylvester, glancing through the window 
into the street, thought he saw, in the person of a passer-bv. 
a solution to all his difficulties. Surely it was Kezler, of 
Dr. Bain's House, and Kezler would advance him the 
necessary money without hesitation. 

At the very moment, therefore, that Mr. Ackerman 
puffing and panting and bellicose, came through the back 
door of the shop, Sylvester dived out at the front, jubilant 
with the idea of settling his account. Naturally enough 
the manoeuvre was interpreted by the proprietor of thf 
tea-room as an attempt at escape, and with a cry of fur, 
he also plunged into the street. Sylvester was runnir. 
The person he sought had evidently turned the corner 
the left, for no one was in sight. 

Disregarding Mr. Ackerman . .cm commands to 
" stop 1 " he sped on, only to find, on turning the come: 
that the person he pursued was not Kezler at all, but 1 
total stranger. The boy drew up with a gasp, and befor* 
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he could recover his wits, a heavy hand descended on his 
shoulder. 

" Back again, young swell, with me ! ” said Mx. Acker¬ 
man in determined tones. 

Sylvester wriggled. “ Let go ! ” he said. " Stop 
pushing mfc ! ” 

But the owner of the tea-rooms tightened his grip, and 
showed a tendency to hustle his prisoner. 

“ The easier you come, the better for you," he said. 
“ This little game has been played upon me too often, and 
especially on Regatta Day.” 

“ 1 haven’t played any game,” stammered Sylvester, 
red in the face with rage. ” I explained everything to 
your cashier.” 

“ And then bolted, eh ? ” chuckled the other. 

“ I didn’t bolt," shouted the boy. “ How can you say- 
so ? ’’ 

“ Hold your tongue ! ” retorted Mr. Ackerman. 

Sylvester became aware that resistance was only giving 
greater publicity- to his awkward situation ; so, corking 
down his boiling anger, he returned with his captor to 
the tea-room. Their entry aroused no small amount of 
interest among the customers still sitting there. 

” Now.” said Mr. Ackerman, ” I want your name and 
address.” 

“ Then I won’t let you have either,” was the sullen reply. 
“ I have given my word that the money shall be sent 
directly I get home.” 

” Your word ain’t equal to the value of this ticket,” 
replied the proprietor, exposing the slip in the palm of 
his hand, ” and if you’ve nothing better to offer as security, 
I’ll introduce you to the police.” 

'* It’s all a mistake,” muttered Sylvester, whose mood 
varied rapidly under these trying circumstances, ” I have 
said I will call, or send, to-morrow, and if y-ou would only 
trust me——” 

This was too exasperating for Mr. Ackerman to bear 
with patience. 

“ If there was a spark of honesty- in you," he said savagely, 
” you’d offer some kind of security ; but no name, no 
address, no anything. Saucy rascal ! ” 

'■ I’m not a rascal,” burst out Sylvester, " I’m not 
a-- ’’ 

But he was interrupted. 

” What’s all this about, Ackerman ? ” said a voice 
behind him. And, turning round, Sylvester encountered 
the large person and florid face of the old gentleman who 
had been sitting in the comer behind his paper. 

" The young thief has had a good meal here, sir, and 
wants to get away without paying,” explained Mr. Acker¬ 
man. " I’ve suffered from the trick too often, sir, and 
on Regatta Day the town is infested by such slippery 
tramps.” t 

" Now, my boy,” said the newcomer, with the air of 
one who was in the habit of settling disturbances, “ what 
have you to say for yourself ? If you will take my advice, 
yo u will hand over any personal property likely to satisfy 
Mr. Ackerman’s demands, such as a silver pencil-case, 
or a watch—a watch, now, come ! Have you a watch ? ” 
In spite of his bravest efforts, a spasm of alarm spread 
over Sylvester’s face at these words. 

•* Yes, I have —a watch,” he stammered, " but I cannot 
give it up.” 

" Indeed ! But how is that ? 

'* It isn’t mine.” 

*• Ha, ha ! Nothing remarkable in that,” from the owner 
of the tea-room, with a confident toss of the chin. 

'• May I ask how you obtained it ? ” inquired the gentle¬ 
man with the red face. 

“ I—I borrowed it from a friend,” said Sylvester. 

'• Very well, then, there should be no difficulty here,” 
rejoined the big man, smiling contentedly and laying a 
persuasive hand -on the boy’s shoulder. “ A friend who 
regards you with sufficient confidence to lend you his 
watch, would be quite willing-” 

** Ah, but he doesn't know I took it,” broke in the boy. 
*• i found his coat on a tree by the road and-" 


I hen the words died on his lips ; his cheeks grew scarlet. 
What a fool he had been to blurt out such a tale to these 
strangers who were already full of suspicion. The red¬ 
faced gentleman had recoiled from him. assuming an 
attitude of great distrust. Mr. Ackerman was leaning 
over the counter to whisper in the ear of the round-eyed 
boy who was standing on the other side, and as Sylvester 
began a stammering explanation, he distinctly caught 
the words : 

“ Fetch a policeman ! ” 

Roused to desperation by this horrible command, "bur 
hero stood with his back against the door, and broke out 
vehemently : 

" Don’t you do anything of the sort ! I’ll tell the truth. 
I’ve told the truth, but you won’t understand. You are 
trying— ” 

” Now, now ! Quiet yourself ! ” said the gentleman 
soothingly. " Be reasonable. I’m not altogether dis¬ 
inclined to accept your story, but should like some con¬ 
firmation that you are actually in possession of property, 
valuable enough to-- ’’ 

Guessing the meaning of this speech before it was com¬ 
pleted, the victim of circumstance whipped out the article 
referred to, and held it defiantly at arm's-length in front 
of the speaker. If he had thrown it violently at him, 
the gentleman could not have shown greater consternation. 
His hands flew up beside his face, and he stared at the 
watch like one bewitched. 

” This is an extraordinary case ! ” said he. ” This is 
a matter requiring very careful consideration. Ackerman, 
what is the amount of your bill ? ” 

He drew a handful of silver from his pocket, and to- 
the astonishment of all present, forthwith discharged the 
account. 

” You can leave the rest to me,” said he. " By a strange 
coincidence, I know this watch. It has been stolen from 
my nephew, a scholar of Briarwood School, and I will 
undertake to see that matters are put straight. Now, my 
boy ”—he turned to Sylvester with a stern uncom¬ 
promising air—“ be so good as to come along with me.”' 

Once in the street, the prisoner began again a voluble 
statement of his position, giving details which he had 
shrunk from giving in the tea-room. He was listened to 
with patience. 

” Let me repeat that I am not altogether inclined to 
doubt your story,” said his companion, “ but it is a case 
demanding caution, and I should never forgive myself if 
time proved that I had dealt with it indiscreetly.” 

Whereupon, Sylvester did a foolish thing. Anxious to 
prove his bona fides, he turned abruptly to his captor, 
and holding out the watch again, exclaimed : • 

“ Very well, sir, take the watch, and let me go. I am 
.quite willing for you to have it.” 

A stern, suspicious glance was the only answer. Then 
came the words coldly spoken : 

“ So you would yield up the property to a man you have 
never seen before, in the hope of thus gaining your liberty ? 
Is that the trick ? Upon my word, such a suggestion 
strengthens the little doubt I had of you.” 

Sylvester groaned. At this point they turned together 
into a local post-office, and Major Conolly despatched 
the telegram which we have already seen placed into the 
hands of his delighted nephew. Then the cautious gentle¬ 
man bore his captive away to Cheviot Lodge. 

Less than half an hour after their arrival, the door bell 
spoke in tones that could only announce the most eager 
of visitors, and next moment the breathless Maultby 
staggered into the room where the Major sat with his 
youthful guest. 

“ Hullo, Sylvester ! ” he fairly shouted, ” You here ? 
Did you have a hand in collaring the beastly rogue ? ” 

But Sylvester stared in dejected silence. 

“ No, Frank, my boy,” came the Major’s voice, ” I 
alone did it.” 

Twenty minutes later all three stood on the front doorstep 
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of Cheviot Lodge, and the Major, holding out his hand to 
Sylvester, said : 

" You can leave it to me to clear your reputation at 
the tea-house, and no doubt my nephew’s generous offer 
of the step on his machine will get you back to Briarwood 
before lock-up, for which (under happier circumstances) I 
understand now, you had provided by borrowing the watch.” 

" Yes, sir,” stammered the boy, “ and I will send you the 
payment for my tea by post to-morrow.” 

" I shall be mortally offended if you do anything of 


the kind," replied the Major. “ We have all been the 
victims of circumstance, and that shall be my share of the 
sacrifice." 

So ends the story, though I suppose it is necessary to 
say that Dr. Bain alone ever heard the true details, and 
was generous enough to accept Sylvester’s avowal that 
he had quite unintentionally broken bounds. The rest of 
Briarwood had to be content with the knowledge that the 
thief who took Maultby’s watch had been forced to restore 
it. That was all. 



“No Road.” 


L2 


By an Old One. 


HAT human nature is per¬ 
verse ani^ prone to con¬ 
trariness, and inclines to 
the thing forbidden even 
as the compass inclines to 
the North Pole, is an un¬ 
doubted fact. As a boy 
I recall how I used to in¬ 
dulge the fearful joy of 
going on the grass which 
the iron plates set here and 
there expressly bade me 
“ keep off,” and when I 
learned from some notice- 
board set at the edge of 
coppice, spinney, or plan¬ 
tation that trespassers 
would most certainly be 
prosecuted with the ut¬ 
most rigour of the law (whatever that might mean), I felt 
immediately a strong desire to climb the fence or crawl 
through the hedge and take my chance of the penalty for 
the sake of the adventure. Yet, even with so wayward a 
spirit, I regarded one notice-board with respect. I said a 
sort of mental " Thank you ” to the man who put up the 
notice which said " NO ROAD.” 

You see, I might have taken that very turning thinking 
it was the right way, and so have lost an hour or more in 
fruitless journeying, when otherwise I might have been 
getting towards my journey’s end. I hate retracing my 
steps. A mile backwards seems like three forwards. 
Most certainly I ought to have made sure of my turning 
before committing myself to this wild-goose chase. The 
only thing to be done now is to undo as quickly as possible, 
the error made earlier in the day, to get back to the right 
path and forsake this road to nowhere. 

Perhaps I may congratulate myself if so simple, though 
so irksome, a solution of my difficulty is possible. It might 
be sadly otherwise. I may, for instance, have got so far 
out of my right way that, knowing nothing of this strange 
outlandish place in which I am landed, and being over¬ 
taken by darkness, I may wander aimlessly for hours 
without shelter or food. I may even do worse. I know 
a sort of blind road which ends in an unfenced quarry. 
At least, it remained unfenced for years until some poor 
man, taking the wrong turning for lack of warning, pitched 
headlong to his death. Then they fenced it. Such a fate 
might have been mine ! Having once got off the broad 
highway who shall say where one will land eventually ? 

( " NO ROAD ! " I am always glad to see those un¬ 
compromising and simple words plainly printed in good 
black letters where everybody can see them, where, in 
fact, there can be no excuse for anybody not seeing them. 

I respect that warning. I accept it without a murmur. 

I keep to the path I am already treading. It may be dull 
and hard and straight, but it leads somewhere. It brings 
me to the place to which I wish to go. I never begin to 
argue about that board. I do not say : “ No road down 


there ? But there is a road. Some silly fellow is trying 
to pull my leg. Don’t tell me there is no road whet 
I can see one, and a very nice road too. Look how 
luxuriantly the flowers grow beneath its hedgerow's, how 
the hawthorn and the eglantine make it a paradise of 
perfume, yes, and yonder, see ! half a dozen gay youths, 
with garlands on their heads, arm in arm, singing, whistling, 
dancing down the green avenue of the • NO ROAD ' road! 
If there be no road how come they there ? I’ll try' it. 
I’ll see for myself, despite the warning notice, what is 
round the bend, what is hidden by the belt of dark trees 
The party of merry-makers has turned the comer. I'll 
follow and see what they are doing. I can but come back, 
return to my base, retrace my steps.” 

I hope I am not foolish enough to reason thus. On 
the contrary, I hope I have sense enough to conclude that 
the man who put up that notice knew why he put it there, 
and that his reason was a good and sufficient one. Yet 
though we are apt to respect these notices on the highway 
we are just as apt to ignore them on the road of life 
Bunyan knew this from his own experience and by' shrewd 
observation of other wayfarers, and he shows us even 
Christian, and Faithful, and Hopeful, men of good character 
and bent upon reaching without delay the Celestial City 
for which they are bound, and knowing perfectly the right 
and only safe way, turning aside into paths plainly marked 
“ NO ROAD,” whilst others, not so fixed in their purpose 
as these, are constantly shown taking the wrong turning 

There are roads—" NO ROADS ” I mean—which are 
little or no temptation to the high-spirited, honourable, 
well-bred lad. He would never dream, for instance, of 
picking his way down the dirty lane of Meanness, the 
crooked path of Dishonesty, the dark, sinister-looking 
lane of Lying, or even of taking the meandering sheep- 
track of Idleness and Slackness. The notice-board is 
scarce needed to keep him from these tracks. Thev are 
Bad Form if nothing worse. But there are certain Hail- 
fellow Roads which seem not only to require a board painted 
in vivid red, big and arresting, but a watchful scout of the 
Army of Light posted at its dangerously alluring comer 
to add his warning voice to the silent message of the sign¬ 
post. 

If we were here just for fun it might be different. But 
we are not. The idea that having a good time is the best 
thing in life has had some hard knocks lately. I would 
like to give the corollary of a quotation I have already 
made. “ There is a way that seems hard to men, but the 
end thereof is the Crown of Life.” No, not a crown in 
some misty, uncertain hereafter. But satisfaction, and 
honour, and achievement, and a good conscience, and a 
sense of usefulness and the attainment of one’s true destiny 
in this life. Then the Hereafter can be safely left to take 
care of itself. 

Jesus Christ might have taken the easy way. The 
Devil himself offered Him the Kingdoms of the yvorld on 
very facile terms. But it was "NO ROAD ” to the Master 
The Way of the Cross was His way. It may be yours. 
If it is, don't shirk it. 
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MOTHS WITHOUT WINGS. 

WV^VWWWV~ 

Amongst other moths of the earlier months of the year there 
are several varieties the females of which are apterous. The 
word “apterous ” means without wings, and in the case of each of 
this kind of moth it is only the males that can fly. The female, 
indeed, looks so little at all like a moth that were you not 
previously informed as to her identity, you would be pretty 
certain to mistake her for a beetle or perhaps some sort of grub. 
These moths without wings are quite uninteresting-looking, 
grey, yellowish-brown or drab-coloured creatures, which never 
venture far away from the place where they have hatched out 
from the cocoon. 

First in our illustration is shown the Pale Brindled Beauty 
Moth. Its colour is light-greyish-brown, 
with darker waved lines. The perfect 
insect appears in January and continues 
until the end of March. Not a few of 
ns are well acquainted with this insect, 
it being that moth the wings of which 
always look as if half the scales had been 
rubbed off them. The female, as we 
see, is apterous, and certainly only the 
initiated would imagine that these two 
insects belonged to the same species. 

Now look at the Dotted Border Moths, 
male and female, that are illustrated below. 

The Dotted Border generally appears in 
February. It is of plain brown colour, 
with darker lines, one of which is rather 
noticeably broad. Round the edges of 
the wings there is a row of little black 
dots, from which the moth takes its name. 

The female of this moth is semi-apterous, 
which means that she possesses only rudimentary wings. As a 
matter of fact, the wings of the female Dotted Border are the 
largest of those of any moth of the kind. They are, though, 
juite useless for flight. If you look at them closely, you wilt 
lotice that they are cut off short, just as if they had been clipped 
with a pair of scissors. 

Other moths the females of which are apterous, or else semi- 
ipterous, include the following. In January there is the Early 
Moth, which is usually the first moth to appear in the new year, 
(t has greyish-brown fore-wings and much lighter hind-wings, 
the hind-wings, indeed, are almost white, which serves to dis- 
inguish it from the Winter Moth. 

Like the Dotted Border, the Spring Usher usually makes 


its appearance in February. It is of light grey, mottled with 
darker brown. Specimens vary a good deal, and some—male 
ones, as you will understand—have black-and-white wings. The 
March Moth has narrow brown wings, with two pale zigzag lines 
across them. 

In August, September, and October, the merry little Vapourer 
Moth is to be seen darting hither and thither, and enjoying 
himself just as much in the centre of a big town as he does in 
the heart of the country. His colour is a pleasant dusty brown, 
with one plainly-marked white spot on each fore-wing. The 
Vapourer is one of those moths that fly by day. The female 
Vapourer not only cannot fly, having no vestige of wings, but 
is unable to really walk, the legs of the grub-like insect being 
too weak to support its body. 

November brings the Scarce Umber, dull yellowish-red in 
colour. Less easy to describe is the Mottled Umber, which 
makes its appearance about the same 
time ; but. for a general rule, it may be 
said that the fore-wings are of dull 
yellowish-brown, with two wavy bands 
of darker colour running across them, 
in between which is a small black spot. 
Thirdly, there is the November Moth, 
one and a half inches across, grey, with 
darker broken lines on fore-wings. 

The Winter Moth, of pale greyish-brown, 
appears in December, measuring from ona 
inch to one inch and a quarter. This 
is the moth that you so often see on the 
street lamps. 

Unfortunately, the caterpillar of the 
Winter Moth is only too well known in 
our orchards. This caterpillar is a 
" looper.” The scientific name for such 
caterpillars is not ‘■looper,'' but "geo¬ 
meter " or " earth-measurer,” because, 
as they progress these caterpillars seem to be measuring their 
way along. They take hold witfc their claspers, loop up their 
bodies, hold on with their true legs, and then stretch them¬ 
selves out again so as to get another grip with their fore-feet. 

The female Winter Moth cannot fly, but she is able to crawl. 
By crawling up the fruit-trees in the orchards she is enabled to 
lay her eggs amidst the twigs and branches, and there, when 
the springtime comes, the resultant horde of caterpillars does 
immense mischief amongst the leaves and blossoms. For that 
reason the fruit-growers take precautions quite early in the 
winter. At a height of three or four feet from the ground, they 
paint a broad band of cart-grease around the stem of each tree. 
The wingless females start to climb the trees in order to lay their 
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eggs up aloft, but they become caught and entangled in the 
grease, and thus the orchards are saved. 

From what has been said here you will understand that it 
is possible to study these curious wingless moths during most 
months of the year. The living objects themselves are easily 
within your reach, and the subject is one with which every field 
naturalist should make himself acquainted. 


BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS. 

XV. THE BROAD-BORDERED BEE 
HAWK-MOTH. 

XVI. THE NARROW-BORDERED 
BEE HAWK-MOTH. 

VVAA^VA/VVWv/WVVVVWVVVVVVVVk.Vt.VVVVVV'VVA/WVVVV' 

The first on our list is one of the two kinds of Bee Hawk- 
Moths that are found in these islands. These moths strikingly 
resemble the humble bee, the centre portion of their wings 
being transparent and devoid of scales. If, however, you chance 
to catch one of these Bee Hawk-Moths during its earliest essay 
into the air after emergence from 
the pupa-case, you will dis¬ 
cover that the usually clear 
portion of its wings is entirelv 
covered with greenish-grey scales. 

These scales, curiously enough, 
are lost during the insect’s first 
flight, they being so loosely 
attached to the wing that they 
readily fall from it. 

The fore-wings of this interest¬ 
ing little moth, as also.those of 
the Narrow-bordered Bee, arc 
slightly concave in their front 
margin and convex in the hind 
margin. The hind margin of 
the hind-wings has a little 
projecting lobe. Reddish-brown 
is the colour on all the wings, of 
which the front pair have the 
widest border. Head, thorax, 
and body are of a yellowish- 
brown, the body having a central 
1 'and of rich brown, with behind 
it a pair of pale yellow tufts. 

May or June is the time for 
egg-laying on the underside of 
honeysuckle leaves. Larva; may¬ 
be looked for in July and 
August, the food-plants being 
honeysuckle, bindw-eed, bedstraw, 
field scabious, snowberry, white 
campion, and ragged robin. At 
certain places in the New Forest and in Epping Forest this insect 
is frequently to be found, and there are districts about Southern 
England where it is locally common, but its range does not 
proceed very far northwards. 

The caterpillars may be discovered by looking for the holes 
made by them in the leaves of their food-plants. Their colour 
is wliitish-green on the back, green on the sides, and reddish- 
brown beneath. There is a dark green line along the middle 
of the back, with a yellow line on either side of it. The head 
is dark green, the horn reddish-brown and brown at the tip. 
When about to pass into the chrysalis stage the caterpillar 
changes to purplish-brown. The pupa stage lasts from August 
till May, the moth being cn the wing trom mid-May to mid- 
June. The rather rough-suif iced chrysalis is protected by 
an earth-covered, silk-lined cocoon, and is of blackish-brown 
with wings of palcrbrown. 

Those who would net the Bee Hawk-Moths stand in stead of 
their utmost celerity of both eye and hand, for at the slightest 
alarm these timid insects are gone in a flash. They suck up 
nectar with their long “ tongu^ ’’ without actually settling on the 
flowers, and the best plan is supposed to be that of waiting for 
the moths beside patches of rhododendrons in open woods. 
Between ten o'clock in the morning and midday is the most 
likely time for doing this, as" the Broad-bordered Bee, the 
Narrow-bordered Bee,and the Humming-bird Hawk-Moth are all 
daylight flierr, and love to be on the wing in the brightest sun¬ 
shine. The flowers of the bugle, also of the ground ivy, and 
p.imrose prove’ likewise a strong attraction. 

These three species of hawk-moths are in some ways unique, 
and the collector should make a special effort to acquire 
specimens of them. It should be added that the pupal state 


of each of the species is passed on or near the surface of the greurk 
generally close to the food-plant. 



Broad-bordered Bee Hawk-Moth (1), with larva and 
pupa (2 and 3). Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk-Moth (4), 
with larva and pupa (5 and 6). 


The Narrow-Bordered Bee Hawk. 

The chief difference between this moth and the foregoin: 
is that the borders of the wings, which are blackish instead c: 
being brown, are also much narrower. A more consicerck, 
expanse of wing, therefore, is transparent, the appearance c: 
the insect thus becoming even mo re bee-like. The width of wit{ 
as with the Broad-bordered Bee, is from one and a half to tv- 
inches. Like the last mentioned species, the coloured margin 
of the wings are broader than elsewhere near the tip of the 
fore-wings and along their outer edge. 

It has been taken in nearly all parts ol England and Wale 
also in Scotland, and is plentiful in Ireland. 

Midsummer is the season when the eggs are laid. Larv a; ut 
to be found in June and July, feeding usually upon the devil's 
bit scabious, or the field scabious. The caterpillar is greo 
and covered with many tiny hairs; on each side are yellows: 
lines marked with purplish spots, ending in a fine point; the hor. 
is of reddish-brown. The chrysalis is dark brown and enclose; 

in a primitive kind of cocoon, ver, 
loosely constructed. It may tt 
looked for from August to Ma; 
The perfect insect is in flight 
from May until early in July. 

To take the Narrow-borders. 
Bee when it is hovering yet 
must be an efficient insect stalker 
Watching neara patch of suitable 
flowers in bloom, you must mah 
a swift, noiseless approach aa 
execute a lightning-like sweeper 
your net, aimed faultlessly; 
otherwise the little alert quair 
will dart from your sight as :: 
by magic. These are all wonder¬ 
ful on the wing. Most attractive 
flowers of all to the insect art 
lousevvort and also bugle, par¬ 
ticularly if these be grown-., 
near open woods, fens, or inrush 
heaths. Flying in bright sm- 
shine, the moth sees splendid! 
where it is going, it moves a' 
a great pace when alarmed, sr 
in most instances goes clean au¬ 
nt the first suggestion of inter¬ 
ference. It must be stalked jes: 
like a deer. Where rhodod:: 
(Irons exist in plenty the collecr 
may sometimes succeed by Stan 
ing partly concealed amidst tfc 
flowers, with his net arm free {or 
action. The bird’s-foot trefoil proves likewise to be a good let; 
in some parts. 

The best method forobtaining caterpillars is to search forpUnc 
of scabious. Look lor leaves in which holes have been eaten, at! 
the caterpillars should be found underneath the leaf. 


Professor G. H. Carpenter, of the Royal College ol Scienu 
Dublin, who is the secretary of the Royal Zoological Soon 
of Ireland, has favoured me with a copy of a little booklet en- 
titled " Some Notes on the Dublin Gorilla.” which notes are a re 
print of an article contributed by' him to that very fine publ: 
cation, ” The Irish Naturalist.” This famous gorilla, namcc 
“ Empress,” died in May 1917, and I am sure that all oar 
members will be interested if I quote some extracts troc 
the article. A young gorilla had been imported from tt’ 
Gaboon along with a young chimpanzee. 

“ These two apes,” says Professor Carpenter, " were purcha.-v. 
by the Society, and they lived together in the ape-house unt 
the gorilla died after a residence in Dublin of three years an 
four months. This is by far the longest period through which 
gorilla has survived in captivity in the United Kingdom .*! 
her death, * Empress ’ had probably attained an age of near! 
five years. 

“ Most writers on the habits of the gorilla describe this ajz 
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i morose and savage in disposition. ' Empress ’ proved 
lite docile, and never attempted to hurt or bite anyone, simian 
■ human, though she has shown herself distinctly less interesting 
id friendly than most of the chimpanzees that have lived in 
hoe nix Park. 

“ On first taking up her residence in the Dublin ape-house, 
impress ’ was naturally shy and nervous, but she quickly be- 
ime accustomed to her surroundings. She was then willing to 
ake friends, in a quiet way, with casual visitors, whom she 
lowed to pat and stroke her. But she strongly resented any 
tempt (even by the keeper) to carry her about or nurse 
jr. 

44 Her affection for * Charlie,' the chimpanzee, was very strong, 
id though she would never accompany him on his excursions, 
ie tried to keep him in view as long as possible, and seemed 
stless until his return. During feeding-time, her subservience 
. the chimpanzee was most noticeable, and if not watched she 
ould, without protest, give up the food which he was greedy 
lough to covet. During 4 Empress's ’ second year's resi- 
;nce in the raonkey-house, * Charlie ' was for some time un- 
ell ; she then became very anxious, tried to nurse him like a 
:k child, and pillowed his head on her body. 

" The gorilla used to walk in the manner usual to anthropoids 
ith the knuckles resting on the ground, the body inclined 
rwards and the head thrust out. She climbed leisurely up to 
e beam that crosses the compartment about five feet above 
ie floor, and often spent much time sitting on this with her 
ick to the wall. * Empress’ was an easy animal to manage, 
fectionate and amiable, without any kind of vice. When retir- 
g for the night, ‘ Empress ’ used to make a kind of nest in 
ie straw at a corner of her cage. Here she lay down to sleep, 
ten with one arm supporting her head. 

“ From the beginning of her residence, she developed a great 
ncy for chewing straws, choosing a piece with the deliberation 
a person of nice taste. This habit led to an attack of actinomy- 
>sis, evidenced by a swelling on the back of the neck, but this 


disease yielded to treatment, with regard to which the gorilla 
was very docile. She was willing to take any kind of medicine 
that might be presented by one of her several 4 physicians-in- 
ordinary.' Mr. John Supple, the head-keeper of our monkey- 
house, remarked that she showed great intelligence in responding 
to his wishes in these matters, and that her leading motive in 
drinking a dose seemed to be a desire to please him. 

44 During the last year of her life, ‘ Empress ' became abnor¬ 
mally stout and disinclined for exertion. Her back and arms 
began to show the characteristic development of muscle (see 
photograph), but she gave up her climbing, and even 4 Charlie's ' 
teasing failed to make her play. Another chimpanzee, 4 George ’ 
by name, larger and older than ‘ Charlie,’ had been introduced 
into the partnership, and the gorilla liked to sit in the corner of 
the cage watching with an amused tolerance the gambols of 
her two companions. 

“ The gorilla had a good appetite, ate bread, drank milk, 
and fed freely on any kind of fruit, with a special liking for 
ground-nuts ; she was fond also of fresh green-stuff such as 
lettuce or dandelion. Her weight was 31 lb. and her height, 
when standing in the usual attitude with knees bent and body 
inclined forward, was slightly over two feet.” 

After her death. Professor A. Francis Dixon ascertained 
that her illness was due to a certain derangement of the digestive 
organs. Needless to say, “ Empress ” was a great attraction 
and her death was the most serious loss sustained by the Dublin 
Zoo for many years. At the time when she arrived at Phoenix 
Park, it was possible to study four genera of apes there side 
by side—the gorilla, an orang-utan, two chimpanzees and a 
Hoolock gibbon. 

* * * 


THE HONEY-GUIDE. 



** Empress,” the Dublin Gorilla. 


Africa’s most amiable bird of all. 

That is the pleasant verdict that has been passed by many 
travellers and explorers on the smallish bird, with toes like 
a woodpecker, that persists in directing any man’s attention 
to honey, in order that he may rob the hive and give his feathered 
friend a portion of the spoil. 

The Honey-guide is very fond of honey, and spends its time 
finding out where the wild bees have made their hives in trees. 
Then the Honey-guide goes off, to look for a man who shall rob 
the hi\ e. 

When travellers are met with—maybe white men with black 
servants—the Honey-guide flutters along- in the trees beside 
their line of march, twittering incessantly, sometimes sitting 
on a twig and looking back over its shoulder, as if to say: 
44 Come on 1 ” The leader of the column is careful to answer and 
to encourage the bird by whistling to it, and very soon the bird 
leads the way to a tree from which it calls loudly, as it excitedly 
flits to and fro amidst the branches. In that tree there is 
certain to be honey. 

The men immediately proceed to smoke out the vicious wild 
bees, and during that process, which is sometimes attended 
with not a little danger, the Honey-guide sits quite still in a 
neighbouring tree. It waits in silence, save that now and again 
a little, short, satisfied kind of cluck escapes it. “We shan’t 
be long now 1” respond the cheery natives, who are themselves 
brothers of the sweet-tooth band. 

When the bees have been smoked out and the honey taken, 
the men are most careful to reward the Honey-guide. There 
is a widespread belief in Africa that, if you cheat the Honey- 
guide of his share of the spoil, dire misfortune will beiall you. 
“ You will live to be stung to death by bees that have escaped,” 
predict some. So an ample supply of honey, and particularly 
of comb with the grubs in it, is set aside, a little trough is raked 
in the ground with a spear-handle, the honey placed in this and 
lightly covered with earth. 

Directly the men have gone, and regardless of the still-ascend¬ 
ing smoke, the Honey-guide flies to the tree, emitting longtrills 
of satisfaction, and feasts upon the grubs and the stupefied 
bees. The honey that has been lightly buried for him remains 
for his enjoyment, a little later on. 

There is another strange fact about this curious bird. The 
natives declare that the only time the Honey-guide fails to lead 
them to honey is when, instead, it takes them to some big animal 
lying dead in the bush, usually an elephant. One white traveller 
records having been thus led to a live rhinoceros ! Anyway, 
the Honey-guide is a universal favourite in Africa. His other 
names are the Indicator Bird and the Moroc, and he is scientifi¬ 
cally known as Indicator albiroslris, from his having a white 
beak. 
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THE “BOY’S OWN” 


FIELD CLUB 



WHAT TO DO: SEPTEMBER. 

I. —This is the month for Blackberries. And while 
you are gathering the fruit, you can pleasantly study 
that interesting plant, the Blackberry or Bramble. 
Near London, Blackberries are most plentifully found 
in unfrequented lanes, too moist for wheeled traffic, 
and so overgrown with brambles. Get a local ordnance 
map. and find out these lanes. 

II. —Study that splendid insect the Dragon-fly. 
Choose a sunny day, and watch by the margin of a 
pond. Note how the Dragon-fly darts after its prey 
and carries it off to a leaf, where it can be conveniently 
devoured. Roughly speaking, there are three groups 
of Dragon-flies; try to find specimens representative 
of each group. Group I have flattened bodies, not 
extending much beyond the lower pair of wings. 
Group II, rounded bodies, maybe nearly three inches 
long, reaching much beyond the lower wings. Group 
III, frail delicate bodies and gauzy wings. 

III. —If you can manage to do so, make an excursion 
to a Hop garden, such as are found in the counties 
of Kent, Worcester, and Sussex. Amongst other 
characteristics of the Hop plant, note its twining- 
stem, which enables the weak-stemmed Hop plant to 
cling to the pole or wire. 

IV. —Wild flowers are not so plentiful as they were, 
and their peculiarity this month you can observe 
for yourself. It is that nearly all of them are yellow. 
Make a collection of these yellow September flowers 
—Wood Pimpernel, Vetch, Heather, Ling, St. John’s 
Wort, Cow-wheat, and so forth. Find also the Golden 
Rod and the Fleabane (which grows in waste places), 
both of them also yellow. 

V. —Moths are, of course, becoming fewer. Look 
out for three of the Underwings, namely, the Pearly, 
the Lunar, and the Orange Underwing. 


Queries and Answers. 

D. W. Mackib. —Write to Watkins Sc Doncaster, of 36 Stn.nd, London. W.C.: 
for a list of books dealing with British beetles. You can then select one at svx: 
price as you desire. To find where water-beetles and so forth are on sal* r». 
should search the columns of “ The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart,” published r 
Windsor House, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. Many of the 
live-stock shops, that stocked gold-fish, water-beetles, &c. t previoas to & I 
War, now no longer do so. | 

Ernest Payton. —A capital book giving notes on the succession of animal 

f lant life is “ The Process of the Year,” published by the Society for Ui 
Tomotion of Christian Knowledge. You should get it. 

T. Cowley.—Y ou can get an egg-drill from Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Straai 
London, W.C. a. Write for their list of appliances for egg-collecting. 

R. Needham. —All about how to use a setting-board was explained long ago in tb« 

f ages. Your best plan, in order to become informed, will be to purchase “ ?:* 
nsect Hunter’s Companion,” a very valuable little book published at L? 
price of 1*. 6 d. by Adlard & Co. A West Newman, Ltd. of 23 Bartholccrr* 
Close, E.C. x. This contains full instructions as to setting insects, with ht'.?:. 
diagrams. 

J. Fenton.— For information as to the proper treatment for Belgian hares, «« 
fourpence for a " Nutshell Booklet" on the subject, to office of *' Cage BinV 
154 iHeet Street, E.C. 4, or get the fuller book, price is. <*/., on rabbits (induizi 
the Belgian hare, which is a rabbit), published by " The Bazaar, Exchange »&: 
Mart.” I would also strongly advise you to send for the invaluable boofck 
on the subject to be had gratis and post free from the Secretary, Board r 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 3 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. Your letter r 
application for this need not be stamped. 

Jack Wilks. —You can get a " Nutshell Booklet ” on the subject of fancy mice fin 
" Cage Birds ” office, as above, or a book, price is. 64 . t from *' The Bamr’ 
office, as above. Both these are good. 

J. S. Page. —I have not by me the address of the present Secretary of the Detd 
Rabbit Club. You could probably see same in the pages of " Fur and Featksr.' 
published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks, or a reply-paid letter to the Editor of 
popular paper would, I expect, bring you the information. 

Stanley Dugcall. —Mould is a terrible nuisance to those possessing collect joe c 
insects, and it is mould that has attacked your specimens. To treat fall e 
the subject would take up too much space in this column, but you can Irani 
best remedies and so forth by buying a copy of u The Insect Hunter’* C» j 
panion,” to which we have referred in the answer to R. Needham. 

F. W. Mackenzie. —Do not be alarmed because your puppy has fits. Coasr:» 
ret., who will know how to prescribe. They can be cured all right. 


Owing to the neceuity tor going to pren considerably in 
advance with the lut two innee of this volume (September 
and October nambera), the Prize Awards ot the B.O.F.O. tor 
the lone and July Competition* will be held over until the 
November number—the Hist part ot the new volume. [ 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating tit 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the be 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subj^ts for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings. Photographs, and Essays must be the sender ! 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are net 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and betr 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age lechr 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, coloDiat and foreign readers : 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs sad 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date fcr 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regard.-, 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccess;; 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc. a 
"Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.c! 4 

List o, Peizxs von Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, cantor 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases bon«t- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any cae 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. * 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: *• If sacsea 
fill, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on bine silk,pnee sk. post free. Snltable 
far weering on the esp or sleeve. 
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3 . J.—i. Queen Anne fourpence, worth a shilling. 2. Jubilee 
sixpence worth a shilling. 3. Lion shilling of 1826, worth 
eighteenpence. 4. Shilling of 1816, worth threepence more. 

5. This is a token. 6. Halfpenny of 1775, worth a shilling. 

6. Indian quarter-anna 1835. worth twopence. 

3 . C. Long.—For the best aquarium cement take equal quantities 
by measure of powdered litharge, plaster of paris, dry 
white sand and powdered rosin ; mix them together and 
then make them into a paste with boiled linseed oil and 
a little dryers, just as if you were making putty. Let 
it stand four or five hours before you use it. This mixture 
will resist either salt water or fresh water and has been 
found satisfactory by our readers for over thirty years. 

Numismatist and P. Eley.—There are books on the coins of 
nearly every country. To begin your library you could 
not do better than get “ A Guide to the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland," by W. S. Thorburn, which is pub¬ 
lished at " The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart " Office, Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

j. C.—You must become an apprentice engineer in the ordinary 
way, and after devoting your attention to the turbine 
branch, enter the power station as a journeyman engineer. 

1 . Freeman.—If you were to send a detailed specification to 
Messrs. Bassett-Lowke & Co., High Holborn, London, 
W.C.. they would probably send you an estimate; but, 
with freight and other charges, what you want would 
probably cost you more than if the work were done in 
Canada. There must surely be some firm in Toronto 
equal to the job. 

Inquirer.—(1) The schools you mention are secondary 
schools, not what are called public schools. (2) George 
the Third halfpenny of 1775 is worth fourpence, and a 
farthing of 1840 is worth a penny. 

. F. Tomlinson.—The information you want regarding the 
current coins of the world is given on page 392 of Whitaker’s 
Almanac, which you can see at the free library. 

'.L.D.—1. " The Quarterly Navy List" is now issued as it 
used to be, with ail the information you want. It costs 
three shillings and is the cheapest book at the price. It can 
be obtained by order, through any bookseller. 2. The 
book is Jane's " Fighting Ships," and it is published by 
Sampson Low & Co. 3. The castle in the badge of the 
Suffolk Regiment is that of Gibraltar, and Montis insignia 
Calpe means " The badge of Gibraltar," w’hich the Romans 
knew as Mons Calpe. 

akob.—1. They are cartwheel pennies, the 1797 ones worth 
sixpence each, frequently mentioned in these columns. 
2. A George the Fourth halfpenny of 1826, worth six¬ 
pence. 3. William the Fourth halfpenny of 1831, worth 
sixpence. 4. Queen Victoria halfpenny of 1853, worth 
threepence. 5. Queen Victoria farthing of 1842, worth 
threepence. 6. Irish penny of George the Fourth, worth 
ninepence. 7. A Chilian gold peso of 1861, worth eighteen- 
pence. 

Dllector.—It is what it says it is, and not a postage stamp, 
and in years to come may be worth a few pence as a curiosity. 


C. Fraser.—You might get a bell tent from Piggott Brothers of 
Bishopsgate Street who advertise in our wrapper. 

W. E.S.— 1. Wigs &c. from Clarkson, 41 Wardour Street. 

2. Paul Blake is still alive, but Talbot Baines Reed (not 
Reid) has been dead for years. 

H. Massey.—There is a series of books on old furniture, china, 
&c., by Arthur Hayden, published by Fisher Unwin, which 
you can get through any bookseller. 

“ Aviator.**—The Glider referred to will glide nicely with a 
boy, and sufficient instructions have been given as to its 
construction ; but at the present time (owing to the large 
" demand for, and small supply of, timber) the cost would be 
considerably more than it would have been previous to 
the War. You could ascertain the probable cost by applying 
to the nearest timber yard. 

C. N. S. (Preston).—Get the pamphlet, " Employment in the 
Mercantile Marine," from the Under-Secretary, Marine 
Department, Board of Trade, 7 Whitehall Gardens, 
London, S.W. 1. This gives the names of firms and all 
the particulars that you require. 

E. Greenhalgh.—1. Refer to your history and find that g. George 
the Third coin of 1701 is impossible. The inscription should 
have put you on your guard. 2. Cannot say, as no date 
is given, and the King reigned sixty years. 

Schoolboy.—1. For particulars of the Indian Police Service 
apply to the Secretary, India Office, Whitehall. 2. There 
is no freshwater fish called the race ; the word may be a 
misprint for dace. The wrasses are fairly common sea- 
fish. 

X. and others. —1 . Inquiries regarding the African and Australian 

police might be addressed, in the first instance, to the High 
Commissioner. The Commonwealth offices in London are 
at Australia House ; the Union Offices are at 32 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 2. You will not be accepted if your eyesight 
is defective. 3. It costs less to get to Canada. 

F. N. Grant.—Write for particulars to the Secretary, Institute 

of Chemistry, 30 Russell Square, W.C. 1, and thereby 
ascertain what examinations you have to pass. 

A. E. Cowell.—Cover the hole in the glass with a piece of tin 
canister, stuck on with the aquarium cement mentioned 
in answer to H. C. Long. 

Interested.—1 and 2 are current gold coins of the realm, and 
cannot now be sold for more than their face value. Wait 
until the restrictions are removed. 3. The book you 
w’ant is the " Manual of British Grasses," published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., which any bookseller can get 
for you. 

C. F. Osborn.—The impressions are not clear enough. Rubbings 
are better than seals, unless the wax impression is very clear. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O. P. ” 4 Bouverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that , owing to the “B.O.Pgoing to 
press somewhat m advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour w made to insert them as early as possible. 
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IN 

LIGHTER 

MOOD 



STRANGERS 1 

A conjuror, who was preparing to give a display, found 
that he would need a boy to assist him ; so he called up his 
small son Thomas, and instructed him in his part. 

" And mind, Thomas,” he cautioned him, “ you must on no 
account let the people know that you are my son. You must 
pretend not to know me—understand ? ” 

" Yes, father,” replied Thomas meekly. 

The display came in due course, and the conjuror asked : 

“ Will any young gentleman kindly come up here and help 
me ? " 

Thomas scrambled up with alacrity, at which the conjuror, 
turning to him, said : 

“ Well, young gentleman, so you will help me ? " 

" Yes,” replied Thomas, in a somewhat squeaky voice. 

"You have never 
so much as seen me 
before ? ” 

The answer came 
promptly and with 
great decision : 

"No, father, 
never! ” 


CAREFUL. 

With sobs in ‘his 
voice, the applicant 
for a meal and some 
old clothes had told his story, and the kind-hearted woman had 
helped him. Now, as he was eating a chunk of bread and cheese, 
she thought it wise to get in a little good advice. So she began : 

" Don't you think that—er—it would be better for yourself 
if you used soap and water occasionally ? " 

The tramp sighed dolefully. 

" I would, ma’am—I would," he answered eagerly, " but the 
truth is that there’s so many kinds of soap, and it’s so hard 
to know which is injurious to the skin that I’m afraid to take 
any risks." 

• * • 

CORROBORATED. 

During a meeting of the colliers on strike in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Manchester, several pickpockets, thinking to make the 
most of the occasion, succeeded in emptying the pockets of a 



few of the bystanders, but their success was only of short dura 
tion, for they were discovered and handed over to the police. 

When they were brought up in Court the next day, the magis¬ 
trate, remarking upon the very heartless robbery, added tha: 
they “ could not have felt much for the colliers’ cause," vrhc 
a constable, a late addition to the police force, set the Co::: 
in an uproar by immediately exclaiming : 

" I corroborate that, yer worship, 'Twas only th’ pockt:; 
th’ blagards felt for 1 ” 


* * * 

FORTUNATE. 

Mr. Atherman, one of the favoured few who can still rss 
a motor-car, reached home late for dinner. 

" I got caught for exceeding the speed limit on the 
way home,” he ex¬ 
plained. " Have to 
appear to-morrow 
morning, and get a 
fine or fifteen days.” 

His wife clapped 
her hands. " What 
luck! " she cried 
joyfully. " Take the 
fifteen days, Mar- 
maduke. The cook 
has just left 1 ” 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

An East Anglican vicar was giving the old people of his pan;: 
a Saturday evening party. Before tea the lights were lowered 
and the words of " grace " were thrown by means of a lamer: 
on to a screen. 

The village baker, who was contracting for the occasion, 
appeared none too happy during the meal, and towards the 
close he passed a roughly-written pencilled note to the revere:: 
gentleman in the chair. It read as follows : 

" Please don’t turn down the lights to sing grace when tea’s 
done. I quoted one and threepence a head for all that the* 
could eat and didn't take no lanterns into consideration. Sosag: 
rolls is a temptation to some people in the dark. 

“ P.S.—Just you notice how George Cook’s left-hand poclfi 
bulges.” 




MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HAND80ME VOLUME is offered 
each month for the best short Fuuuy story sent in 
by a reader of the "B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must 
be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, 
may be sent on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the sender must be 
clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all 
competitions, must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and mark envelope 
or postcard " Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month's prize is 
E. Benham, g Lexden Road, Colchester, 
for the Storyette entitled ” Strangers.” 



Printed /or the Proprietors 0/ The Boy's Own Paper f>> Spottiiwoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., CokhesUr, London and Eton. 







IN FULL CRY! 


[Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper " by George Soper] 














SCHOOLBOYS OF OLDEN DAYS.— 
Ancient Egypt. 


(Serial Story.) 

On the Great Fur Trail. 

A Story of the Old Trapping Days. 

By DAVID DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SAVIOUR OF THE PEOPLE OF THB YELLOW RIVER. 

OR two or three days Henry gleam in them, but appeared not to do so ; for a moment 
Mostyn remained the hon- or two he handled the musket, as though weighing up in 

oured guest of the Indians, his mind whether he should give it to the chief ; and then 

but never once did he men- made as though to put it back whence he had taken it. 

tion the gold ; and he never But, impetuously, he stepped forward, the musket in 

seemed to take notice of the hand- 

profusion of golden orna- " See, O Strong Arm, the pale face gives unto his friend 
ments which was in the vil- the fire-stick ! ” and he offered it to the chief. That 

lage. The relay sent back worthy, however, was terribly afraid of it. He had seen 

by Eagle’s Claw with the the execution that Blaine's musket had made upon his 

sleigh arrived, and Mostyn people, and one, which had been dropped by a fallen 

understood why the Indian Sioux—of whom but about half a dozen were armed— 

was not with them. For- had been picked up by one of his braves, and that brave 

tunately, the one sleigh was had died; for the fire-stick had suddenly exploded and 

the largest and held a goodly store of merchandise. Henry blown half his face away. Therefore the chief was very 

opened the bales in the presence of the chief, and the nervous, and sharply withdrew the hand which he had 

finest things—the gaudiest blankets, the longest, keenest thrust out to take it- 

knives, and the brightest kettles—were given to the chief ; “ See,” cried Henry, " it kills not except its holder 

while the largest mirrors and the prettiest beads were wills!” and he pulled back the lock, and, as the weapon 

laid aside for his squaws. was not loaded, nothing happened except the dull thump 

" These,” he said to the chief, “ are the gifts of the pale- of the hammer. This seemed to reassure the old man, 

face to his friend and the squaws of his friend ” who took the musket, albeit somewhat gingerly. 

The old chief took them, and in return placed at Henry’s " ’Twill give the Chief of Chiefs power over his enemies,” 
feet a fine well-beaten gold pot, while the women slipped said Henry, " for the pale-face will show him how to me ke 
bangles from their wrists and ankles, and gave them to him. the fire come.” 

Ilenry moved to the sleigh again, and from beneath a “ It is well, then,” said the chief—dubiously, however; 
pile of bales drew forth a musket, at the sight of which but he took good care that none but himself should touch 

the chief's eyes gleamed covetously. Henry saw the the precious thing which had been given him 1 
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ON THE GREAT FUR* TRAIL 


All that day, and the next, Henry spent in teaching the 
chief the way to use the musket; and when the old man 
realised that it was not so dangerous as it looked, he had 
brought to him the muskets which the defeated Sioux had 
left behind them, and these he gave to his favourite sons, 
whom Henry had also to instruct. 

It was towards the evening of that day that, with loud 
shouts, there came running into the village, dragging 
behind them the sleigh which Henry had cached far off 
in the snows beyond the forest. Eagle’s Claw and the 
men he had taken with him. They halloaed with panting 
throats, and when, at last, they staggered into the village 
they could scarcely speak. But when they did speak, 
it was a tale of woe they had to tell. 

" Behold, O Chief of Chiefs! ” one of the Indians cried. 
" Behold, the men of the forest dance the war dance ; their 
heads are covered 
with feathers, their 
bows are taut and 
their arrows sharp¬ 
ened. They come 
like the wind I ’’ 

And then, hur¬ 
riedly, he told of 
how they had seen 
a rival tribe in the 
forest, all ready for 
war, marching to¬ 
wards the village of 
the People of the 
Yellow River. 

Scarcely waiting for 
them to finish, 

Strong Arm issued 
orders which sent 
his braves into their 
tepees, to emerge presently painted and befeathered for war, 
with their bows and arrows and spears ready. Although 
he, too, carried the weapons of his people, the chief also 
had with him the musket, and his sons had theirs as well. 

“ The_ pale-face fights with us 1 ” the chief said, and 
Henry knew by the tone in his voice that it was impossible 
to draw back. 

" The pale-face likes not war,” he said simply, “ but, 
because the squaws and the lodges of his friend are in 
danger, then will he fight to defend them ! ” 

The speech pleased the old man, who of course, had 
realised that the white youth and his few red companions, 
armed as they were with fire-sticks, would prove a valuable 
addition to his forces. He was more pleased than ever 
when Henry suggested that, instead of waiting for the 
attackers to fall upon the camp, they should go forth to 
give battle far away from the tepees. 

" It is wisely spoken,” said the chief, and, with Henry 
and those armed with muskets in the van, the braves of the 
Yellow River moved out of the village—a certain number, 
of course, being left to defend it in case of accidents. 

Mostyn, as he went with them, realised that there 
was likely to be red work that evening, and he cudgelled 
his brains to find a way out. He knew, of course, that it 
was useless to hope that the battle might be averted, and 
et he felt that somehow he ought to try to minimise the 
orror of it. 

Eagle’s Claw, marching by his side, knew what his master 
was thinking about, and said : 

“ The Little Peacemaker is thinking of peace ? ” ' 

“ Ay,” said Henry, “ but how can there be peace ? ” 

“ Cannot the wisdom of the Little Peacemaker find a 
way?” the red man asked simply, as though he believed 
that the white youth must surely be able to work this 
miracle, even as he had worked others. “ Was it not 

he who put the ring of fire round that-” 

There was no need for Eagle's Claw to say any more; 
like a flash it came to Henry, that the ruse which he had 
adopted to hold off the Indians who had attacked the 
post on the Nelson River, was one that might be used in 
the circumstances with which he was faced. 


He turned to Strong Arm—who, of course, had not kno*i 
what the red man and the white youth had been saying 
and was curious. 

" The pale-face knows best how to defeat the enemies 
of the People of the Yellow River,” Henry said quicklv 
" If his friend will but return to the village, though w 
true the pale-face thought otherwise before, then shi: 
the enemy be driven off 1 ” 

"Tell me more, O brother 1 ” the chief asked eagerly 
“ What is the way ? ” 

" It is the way of the pale-faces 1 ” said Henry. " Will the 
Chief of Chiefs trust his brother ? ” 

" It is so,” was the answer, and in a few momenta the 
braves were sweeping back over the snows towards fe 
village, where, on their appearance, a great cry went up 
those who had been left behind thinking that they had 

been driven bad 
soon after starting 
out. 

Their fears wei? 
allayed, however 
when Henry told 
them that he had 
come back to sav; 
their village; then 
without loss of 
time, he and Eagle s 
Claw and the Atha 
bascans, began tc 
round the 
as far as 
powder could 
be spared—and it 
was very little, as 
Henry uneasily 
realised—long rovs 
of powder in birch-bark holders, with big gaps between tc 
economise ; and when this was done, Henry sent out scouts 
who were to come back in relays with news of the ap¬ 
proaching enemies. 

By the time the last relay came in, it was very dark 
and the report told that the attacking party—who numbered 
some two hundred—was within a quarter of a mile of the 
village, approaching with all the cunning of the red mac 

" Keep within the shelter of your tepees 1 " Henry told 
thp Indians, and they obeyed, leaving Mostyn, Eagles 
Claw, and the Athabascans lying full length on the ground 
each at the end of a trail of gunpowder. 

Deathly silence reigned in the camp, the fires of whri 
had been put out on Henry’s instructions. Mostyn, bessto 
his one little surprise, had prepared another ; into acouplr 
of the smallest kettles he possessed, he had pressed wot 
powder, to which was attached a fuse ; the spouts he bd 
crammed tightly with powder made wet, and giving one to 
Eagle’s Claw told him what to do with it. 

The silence was awful; the anxiety of the white youth 
was great ; it was uncanny, this waiting in a noisdes 
camp, with armed men, fierce and bloodthirsty, creep®? 
through the night; and he realised that his popularity, 
so newly won, with the People of the Yellow River depends 
upon the success of his ruse. 

At last the moment came. There was a slight movant" 
out there in the darkness, and Henry knew that it 
time to act. He touched off his fuse with the pipe whKS 
he had ready for the purpose, there was a spurting splutter 
ing, and a line of fire leaped up, followed almost iminediatoy 
afterwards by another, as Eagle’s Claw touched ofi t-- 
and then the whole camp seemed to be ringed by a art 
of fire as the Athabascans did the same. 

Simultaneously with Eagle’s Claw touching off his f:* 
Henry leaped to his feet, the fuse of his kettle alight- 1 ■■ 
held it in his left hand, while his right held his musktt 
which he pointed to the ground. He fired the mask. 
and the crack of it awoke the echoes ; then he flung tt: 
kettle far out from the camp. Even when it was at ! - 
height of the throw, it flashed, and then dropped to cat¬ 
like a ball of fire. Eagle’s Claw from another point follow- 
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:he same tactics as his master ; and suddenly, instead of a 
shower of arrows coming singing into the camp, there arose 
i terrific howling and yelling ; and, in the light of the 
falling kettles, Henry saw black forms racing away. 

This was the moment for which he had waited. He had 
sold the chief that on no account, when an uproar arose, 
.vere his people to come out ; the fight was to be left to 
rim, and Strong Arm had thought that this pale face must 
ndeed be a medicine man to dream of meeting so many 
[oes alone. 

Down at his side was an old lanthora, the kind which was 
jsed in the posts of the traders ; it was alight and shielded, 
rut Henry withdrew the shield, and with the lanthorn 
ranging round his neck, the smoke of the tallow candle 
rlmost choking him, he raced towards the fleeing figures, 
shouting madly—he was bent on scaring the enemy 
iomehow ! 

Like the wind he went, and not even the fear-helped 
ieet of the flying foes could prevent him catching up 
.vith the hindmost of them; his purpose was to seize % 
me of these men and to bring him into the camp, there to 
:urn him into an emissary of peace 1 

Running until he was almost touching one of the fleeing 
hgures, he reached out his hand, as he went alongside, 
rnd circled his arm round the throat of the man. A horrible 


that he did not struggle, but dropped to the ground. 
Instantly Henry and Eagle’s Claw—who had followed the 
white youth’s instructions to the letter and had been 
pelting along behind him—grabbed the Indian, and, 
lifting him bodily, carried him, an almost lifeless form, 
into the camp. Straight to the tepee of Strong Arm he 
was borne, whilst the Athabascans and Eagle’s Claw, 
who returned to them, prepared another train in case it 
should be needed. 

“ Quickly ! ” cried Henry, " speak to this man what I 
say 1 ” And the chief nodded, with a look of wonder in 
his eyes. 

" Tell him,” Mostyn went on, “ tell him that the People 
of the Yellow River have a fighter of their battles amongst 
them—a fighter who comes from the land where the Big 
Light rises. He speaks, and the fire races along the ground 1 
Speaks again, and the very heavens rain fire 1 Speaks 
yet again, and the clouds crash as with thunder ! ” 

He paused, and Strong Arm interpreted what the white 
man had said—the captive, held fast by a couple of braves, 
looking at him with terror-filled eyes. It was evident that 
he was a person of some importance, by the feathers on 
his head ; but for all that, he was as a whimpering child 
in the presence of the wonder-worker who had caught him 
in the darkness. 

"Tell him, too,” went on Henry, "that the bringer of 

fire can kill with 
the fire he brings. 
See 1 ” and he raised 
his musket and 
promptly shot a 
mongrel that was 
crouching in the 
corner. The crack 
of the fire-arm made 
the captive leap, 
and he began to 
struggle, but was 
unable to free him¬ 
self; so he stood, 
looking with fear 
upon the dog, now 
lying still upon the 
ground. "Tell him 
that even as this 
dog has died, so 
shall the foes of the 
People of the Yel¬ 
low River die, if 
they attack the 
camp. But tell him 
also that the bringer 
of fire is the bringer 
of peace and good 
things to those who 
will be friends; and 
that he would be 
friends with those 
who sought to kill 1 
Send him away ! ” 
Instantly the old 
cliief shouted out 
an order, the man's 
arms were freed, 
and, with one scared 
look at the dead 
dog, and another at 
Henry, he turned 
and dashed out of 
the tepee, and no 
man tried to stop 
him. 

" What is it that 
the pale-face has 
done?” Strong 
Arm asked when 
the captive had 


yell of fear came from the man’s lips, and he was so scared 


“ Chippewayans flung themselves into the river and swam out to the canoe, which they seized and 
fragged to the bank.” (See page 623,) 
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gone. “ Why is it that my braves stand idle here, while the 
enemy lurks without ? Tell me, O brother ! ” 

“ The pale face has driven away the foes of the People 
of the Yellow River,” said Henry, but he was not a little 
anxious, despite his brave words, lest the scared foes should 
gathei courage and return. Would that captive, whom 
he had set free, tell all that he had heard and seen? And. 
if so, what would the effect be ? Mostyn did not know ; 
but there was a great hope in his heart. 

" The braves of Strong Arm stand idle because there 
are no foes to fight. The pale-face sees the foes coming 
in to beg for peace ! ” 

It was a bold prophecy, but he was staking all upon this, 
and he knew that he must take risks, trusting that if things 
did not turn out as he had said, then his muskets would 
bring victory where bluff had not. 

* * * * * , * * 

All that night the chief and his braves remained awake, 
standing to their arms, for they could not believe that 
this thing could be so. Henry also remained on the alert, 
anxiety tearing at him ; but. as the hours diagged on, and 
no other attack was made, he began to believe that his 
ruse had succeeded. 

It was left to the morning for his belief to be confirmed 
for when the fingers of the misty dawn crept up into the 
east, there he saw coming towards the camp the figure 
of an Indian ; then another, and another ; and the first 
one he recognised, w r hen it drew near enough, as that of 
the man he had caught in the night. And each of those 
men bore in his hands the pieces of a broken spear—it 
was the symbol of peace. 

Henry, musket cud spear in hand, went out to meet them, 
accompanied by Strong Arm. 

“ See, it is peace,” Henry said. And he flung his musket 
and the shattered spear to the ground. Rather dubiously 
Strong Arm did the same, and then stood with Mostyn 
and awaited the approach of the three foes. 

" We come, O Chief of Chiefs,” cried one of the new- 
comei s, “ to offer peace 1 ’’ 

“ It is well,” grunted Strong Arm. 

“ Can men fight against devils who make the earth leap 
fire, and the heavens rain it? ” said the stranger. "Surely 
the People of the Yellow River are too powerful for any 
foes to overcome ! ” 

” Why came you, then, like wolves in the night ? ” Strong 
Arm asked sternly. 


" We came, O Chief of Chiefs,” was ( the answer " beca-iv 
'twas told us by strangers that a man—a pale-face—Ini 
come to the People of the Yellow River, who had gifts fa! 
our squaws, and arms for us that would give us victory it 
battle and the chase ; and that the People of the Yello» 
River had held him captive, keeping his merchandise for 
themselves. Thus we came that we might have of theft, 
gifts ! ” 

“What does he say ? ” Henry asked Strong Arm, fa; 
the dialect was one that he did not understand. 

The chief told him, and Henry realised that in ail 
probability some of the Sioux who had accompanied Blair' 
had met these Indians and told them a highly coloured 
story of the beneficence of Blaine and the cupidity of the 
people of the Yellow River. Prompted by Mostyn. the 
chief asked a number of questions, the answers to whkt 
made Henry quite positive that his surmise was correct. 

” Is this the pale face ? ” the chief of the foes asked 

“ Nay,’’ answered Strong Arm. “ This is not the- man c 
whom you were told,” and then he recited the story ot 
'Blaine’s coming and his cowardly attack, and how thr 
this pale-face who stood there, weaponless, had come an 
demanded the captive, that the justice of the pale-fac& 
might be meted out to him. 

“This paleface is my brother," cried Strong Am 
pointing to Mostyn, “and he comes to bring peace; be: 
he comes too, to bring death to those who are foes totk; 
People of the Yellow River. He can bring the fire froc 
earth and sky', and the thunder from.the clouds! Dear, 
speaks in the stick that he has flung at your feet 1 ” 

“ Tell them that I would see them not foes but friendsc 
the People of the Yellow River 1 ” said Henry, and the 
chief obeyed. 

“ Go tell y'our people ! ” Henry' said, and Strong Arc 
interpreted. “ Go tell them this, and say that the pear 
the pale-face brings is better than war 1 ” 

After a few minutes’ further discussion, the three red 
men retraced their steps and went into the forest, to retun 
after about half an hour, bringing with them a whole bar.: 
of braves, every one of them weaponless. 

“ It is peace ! ” they cried, and the call was echoed br 
the People of the Yellow River, as they saw their cliie: 
returning wit;h the unarmed men who. but a few hour; 
before, had been coming to attack them. 

“ The pale-face is the Saviour of the People of the Yello* 
River,” they sang. “ He is the bringer of peace to people 
who have been foes these many moons ! ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WHITE MAN’S CREDIT. 


ITL the river thawed and 
the snow melted, under the 
ever increasing heat of the 
sun, Henry Mostyn remained 
with the People of the 
Yellow River and the time 
was filled with much work. 
The peace which he had 
brought about between 
these Indians and their pld 
enemies was but a first step 
in a great work that he 
did amongst the various 
tribes, in the country at 
the foot of the great mountains. Accompanied by Strong 
Arm, he went from camp to camp, carrying presents of 
all kinds. To make them last as long as possible, he had 
prevailed upon the chief to allow him to Irorrow back the 
gifts which he had given him. « 

“ Lend to your biother,” he had said, “ those gifts 
which he has given you, for with them lie will buy a greater 
gift than all I He will buy peace 1 And, when the great 
thaw comes, and the pale face can go back across the plains 


he will bring back with him sleigh on sleigh laden with 
gifts for the People of the Yellow River ! ” 

And Strong Arm gave up everything, with the except! -' 
of the muskets. He insisted that no muskets should k 
given to the other tribes—a condition with which Hem 
immediately fell in. Thus it was that for miles aroiai 
Indians who, till then, had always been at bitter enm:~ 
with one another, weni brought together in peace. Y 
longer did the red men sleep with their arms at their side; 
ready' to spring up to beat off any attack. Henry Most!" 
with all the rough eloquence which was his, and all tb 
magnetism of his personality, his tact, his generosr. 
succeeded in welding these diverse elements into one great 
whole, ow'ning allegiance to the Chief of the Yellow PeoF- 
“ The pale-face is like the tamer of the wild horse ! ” tbs 
chief said one day, as they stood beside the great ruste 
river—the great, majestic, awe-inspiring forest towering bid 
upon the mountains. “ He makes the wolves he do« 
with the deer, and the panther with the child. And it - 
good 1 They are strange things that he tells us out of tt> 
Book he loves, but they are wonderful things. The JeW 
of the pale-face-—his Great Spirit—is good, and Strong Aff 
and his people must know more about him 1 " 
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1 It is good ! ’ answered the chief, as he opened a vein in his right arm.” (See page 625.) 


Henry, looking at the old man, who, he could see, hardly 
strained his emotion, felt his heart singing for joy ; for 
3 could not hide from himself, even had he wished to. 
tat these past months had been wonderful ones. He was 
ad—glad, till he wanted to fling up his fur cap into the 
r, and jump with joy—that he had been able to do ail 
lis for these ignorant men of the wilds. As best he knew 
}w, he had told them of the Great God he worshipped, 
id his teaching—crude though it was—had revealed 
new way of life to the red men. Instinctively, he won- 
;red what Blaine would have said had he heard the words 
the old chief. During all this time, Blaine had been 
ild a prisoner. Henry had often been tempted to release 


him 1 but, because he knew 
the black heart of his foe, he 
dared not, for the sake of 
the work he had in hand. 
It might easily be that, if 
Blaine were free, he might 
manage by some means or 
cither to sow discord where 
peace had been fashioned, 
and Henry could not risk 
that. He realised that apart 
from all the good that might 
come to the red men by this 
new friendliness—this new, 
cleaner way of living—the 
result to the Company would 
be incalculable. He could 
go back to the Churchill anil 
tell the traders there—tell 
the grim old Governor— 
that a great new field had 
been opened, if only the 
traders would play fairly and 
would go in peace and friend¬ 
liness. For Henry had seen, 
during those winter months, 
huge sources of supply for 
pelts. The tribes in the 
country were adepts at trap 
ping, and he knew that when 
he went back he would take 
the finest consignment of 
furs that had ever been 
taken to the fort. 

So lie had kept Blaine a 
prisoner, although he had 
done everything possible to 
make his captivity easy. 
Blaine had been allowed to 
go out, under the guard of 
Eagle’s Claw and one or 
other of the Athabascans ; 
and somehow Henry seemed 
to have noticed a chastened 
appearance in the man, and 
a great longing came to 
Mostyn that Blaiue might 
perhaps turn over a new 
leaf. There was, however, 
the question that had to lie 
settled, of his part in caus¬ 
ing strife amongst the 
Indians and Henry did noi 
know how to cope with that. 
It must be left for other days. 


Standing there by the 
river, down which the ice 
blocks were tumbling and 
crashing into each other, 
Henry turned to the chief 
after a w'hile of silent 
thought, and said : 
credit to himself. Has not 


“ The pale face takes no 
Strong Arm himself worked with him in all this, and has not 
his heart been in the work of peace ? Verily, the Strong 
Arm has done this tiling; for he wanted to know—was hungTy 
to know—all about the God of the Pale-face and the Peace 
He makes all people to dwell in.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders (as much as to say 
that this was all nonsense, to suppose that he had had any¬ 
thing to do with the great work) ; but Henry could see that 
lie was pleased with the compliment. 

“ To-morrow,” Strong Arm said suddenly, " to-morrow 
I take my brother down the river to where he shall see 
the yellow dirt like grass upon the plains 1 ” 
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And, sure enough, the following day, embarking in a 
canoe with Mostyn, the chief was paddled down stream, 
the skilful red men piloting the craft in and out amongst 
the ice blocks in a way that made Henry envy them, 
practised voyage ur that he was. For several miles the 
canoe went; and on the bank men raced, keeping it 
company. 

Turning suddenly to see how far off the runners had 
dropped, when the paddlers put on a spurt for the fun of 
it. Henry saw something that almost made his heart stapd 
still. Coming down the river, at an amazing pace, was 
a gigantic ice block, which was sweeping everything 
else before it ; fast as the canoe was being paddled, 
the ice seemed to travel quicker, and Henry realised 
that it would surely catch up with them and crash them 
to pieces. 

"Look out!” he cried, in English, forgetting himself 
for the moment. His shout, however, made the paddlers 
turn quickly, and they seemed to take fright. They 
paddled furiously, but their very anxiety foiled them in 
their purpose. And they did not see that they were head¬ 
ing the canoe straight for a passage-way between two large 
chunks of ice, which were gradually closing in. 

Henry saw, however; but the momentum of the canoe 
was such that it was impossible to pull it up, and with a 
rending crash the craft went into the ice as he shouted 
to the paddlers to ease up and turn. Broadside on, the 
canoe struck and shivered, and then shattered itself to 
pieces on the unyielding ice. Every man was flung out' 
into the water ; and Henry, coming up after a while, saw the 
paddlers making pell-mell for the bank, in the endeavour 
to escape that charging ice block. And Strong Arm, old 
man that he was, was manfully trying to do the same, 
but was making little progress. 

It was easy to see that he would be smashed to pieces 
unless assistance came to him, and, Henry swept through 
the water towards him. Cumbered as he was with his 
thick heavy clothes, the youth could not swim very quickly; 
but he swam quicker than the chief, and caught him up, 
grabbed him and, telling him to hold on, helped him towards 


the bank, where scores of red men stood as though petria 
at the plight of their chief. Henry could hear the peu^ 
ing of the block as it crashed into other blocks, and 2 
turned to see just where it was. It seemed to be but: 
dozen yards away, and they were directly in its rad 
With a mighty effort he drew the chief onward and sfl 
onward, and, his head swimming, his eyes bleared. 1 
gave a final spurt ; and, as the ice block went sweep® 
past, he grabbed a jutting rock just above the surface 
the water, and knew that he was at the bank. 

Willing hands soon got them both out, and Heirj 
exhausted by his efforts, dropped. When he came round i 
was lying in the tepee of Strong Arm, who was bends 
over him with an anxious look on his face. 

" It is good ! ” the old man said, when he saw Hernrl 
eyes open. “ I thought that my friend had gone to ta 
happy hunting grounds ! ” 

" Not yet ! ” said Henry with a smile, and he got oja 
his feet, feeling stiff and sore all over. " Not yet, and— 

" The pale-face has saved the life of Strong Arm.” su 
the red man, gratefully. “Come! ” and taking his hjnc 
he led Henry out of the tepee, out of the camp, and tovari 
the river from which they had both been saved in th 
nick of time. The chief pointed to the river-bed, wbr 
the glitter of gold shone up through the pure clear wits 
'* See, there is the yellow dirt,” the old man said. Ta 
pale-face may take that which he w’ants ! ” 

Till that moment, since the day they had first sto* 
together and looked at the gold in the river bed, not 1 
word had been said between these two regarding it; an 
Mostyn had been content to wait for the chief to menus 
the matter again, if even he ever did. Despite all tk 
disappointment it would have been to return with* 
any of the gold, Henry was satisfied, more than satisfied 
with the prospects of his journey—it would prove a v<r 
profitable one, he had no doubt at all. 

Now he looked up at the old chief, with gratitude in 
eyes. 

" I thank you, O Chief of Chiefs,” he said. ” I thack 
my friend.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

TIBS THAT BIND. 


soon as the river was free 
enough of ice, Strong Arm 
made his people obtain from 
the river bed the gold that 
he had promised Mostyn; 
and the white youth, at the 
end of about a month, found 
himself the possessor of such 
an amount of gold as he had 
never dreamed of. 

It was done up in skin 
bags and a sleigh loaded 
with it, ready to be taken 
across the wild plains when the trader returned. Mean¬ 
while Henry had been busy. 

“Hear me, O Strong Arm,” he said to the chief. " I 
came to this your country to bring peace and trade. I have 
brought peace ; but I can bring you no trade, tor all those 
gifts which I carried with me are gone ! And yet I would 
that I could take with me, not merely the gold that comes 
from the great river, but the pelts of the beaver and the 
fox, the raccoon and the musquash. All these are the 
things that my masters ask of me. But, since my sleighs 
are empty, I will go empty away this time; but again I 
shall return, and with me will come sleigh on sleigh of 

fire-slicks and knives and-” 

" It is good,” said Strong Arm gravely. " When the 
snows cover the plains, and the ice the rivers, the Little 
Peacemaker will come again. I know that. But why 


should my brother go empty away this time ? Is 
the word of the Little Peacemaker as good to his broti.r" 
as the gifts he has but cannot give yet ? Go you 
brother, amongst my people, buy of them what you «2' 
—and when you come again, bring the price! 1 k 
spoken ! " 

If the chief had spoken, Henry did not know ho* ■’ 
speak—his heart was too full. This was something tit 
he had not dreamed of. It was a stupendous thing tic 
he, a stranger—a man of different colour, who had co* 
alone into the country of these red men, with but if* 
goods—should have won such a place in their hearts tic 
they would trust him with the fruits of their labours 
trust him to bring them at some other time the price « 
them ! 

But it was so, and the truth well-nigh staggered lie. 
And he knew that this great thing that had happed 
was the result of the teaching of Christianity. 

“Thank you, O brother,” he said very quietly. ”B= 
where is the use of my buying furs, if I have not thecaro* 
to carry them away ? I came with many men, but its 
were killed by my foe. How then can these few 
paddle canoes sufficient to carry the furs that nwbn'ts 
offers ? ” 

“If I trust you with the furs of my people, think w- 
that I cannot trust you with my people too ? Go. bn' 
and that which you buy shall be taken by’ my people 
that place where y r our lodge is built ! ” 

So, his heart overflowing with gratitude. Henry caa?” 
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:ssengers to be sent to the people round about, and they 
ne up the river and across the plains, a great gathering 
them, with pelts of every kind, which they laid at the 
it of the white man, content to leave them with him, 
owing that they would obtain the price of them from the 
Ige'on the far-off river. 

ft was another three weeks before the trading was over ; 
d when it was, Henry found that he had scores of canoes 
len with pelts to the very gunwales. And the day came 
,en he must leave in order to reach the river—where 
5 Lynx and Horne waited—in time to get back to 
s fort for the ships awaiting to take the skins to 
igland. 

He went to the tepee of Strong Arm to say good-bye, 
i started back with astonishment, for the old man greeted 
n with— 


" See, I bring new friends 1 Behold, Strong Arm, Chief 
of the People of the Yellow River ! ” 

Very solemnly the Lynx and Strong Arm greeted each 
other ; they seemed to realise that it was a serious occasion, 
this bringing together of tribes in the persons of their 
chiefs ; and together the red men and the white moved up 
to the post, and presently the whole string of canoes had 
run ashore. 

A great feast was held, which lasted long into the night, 
and it was a well-fed company of Indians that went to 
sleep in the confines of the stockade. 

• * * • • • • 

“ Well,” Henry asked Horne next morning, “ how is 
trade ? It would seem by the look of the store-houses 
that all the Indians in the West have been here I ” 


‘ My brother says not farewell yet; for I come with 
a to that lodge across the plains ! ” 

This was something that Henry had never expected, 
t he was nsed to having things sprung on him by now, 
d he accepted the chief’s decision calmly. 

Together they went into a canoe, paddled by strong aims ; 
gle’s Claw was placed in charge of Blaine, whose face 
s a picture when he saw what sort of a fleet of canoes, 
h one laden to the gunwales, Mostyn had with him. 
th shouts of delight, the paddlers 
the scores of craft began to sweep 
ir canoes through the water, foi¬ 
led for a long distance by runners 7 Tht> 13 

the bank. V 

jo began a great and long journey O*. SCRAP of 

:k to the river ; along the great £1 j one | 

llow River, skirting the foot of ^ icrap ot jjj # 

: mountains they went. At places, 1 A fcr#p oI j 

radfu 1 portages had to be made ; i T oheer , 

: the Indians carried the canoes 1 . ... . ._. . 

. , .., ,77 A scrap oi pluck to 

hout a murmur, although they : . „ 

re heavy and cumbersome, and 1 A .crap of pure, v 

. , A , , To see the best 1 , 

n into the water again for many, ; _ 

ny miles, to take to the plains To grandly walk th 

Bn there were no connecting rivers. An “ 811 *“ e ** 801 
- scores of miles—nay hundreds— whole 

canoes were carried, and every h*lp«I *° ,orn 

ht the Indians slept like dead 
n. The journey took weeks ; but 

vas a different journey from that ”*~** vw ~**~*~ 
ich Henry had made, when the 

w lay hard upon the ground and food was scarce. For 
v there was plenty of food, and there were plenty of 
n to carry the canoes. 

it last, far off in the distance, Henry saw the colours 
:he Hudson Bay Company waving in the breeze above 
post on the river. 

1 See 1 ” he cried to the old chief, who had showed 
azing staying powers, for all his age. “ See, the lodge 
die Little Peacemaker 1 " 

1 It is well," said Strong Arm, but it was clear he was 
id with excitement and curiosity to see what the pale- 
:’s lodge might be like. Together he and Henry, with 
cknose beside them in the canoe, went on in advance 
die rest of the fleet; and when they were near enough, 
ary fired his musket, and before the echoes had died 
vn, scores of figures were lining the wooden stockade, 
sently they leaped over and came running along the 
jr, shouting with glee and giving Henry Mostyn a 
come that made the old chief realise what a hold this 
mg pale-face had over men. 

1 It is like the return of a brave from the battle ! ” he 
I, " with fresh scalps to hang in the lodges I ” 
diippewayans flung themselves into the river and swam 
to the canoe, which they seized and dragged to the 
ik, where Henry landed, to be received by the Lynx 
1 Home. 

1 Welcome back, O Little Peacemaker 1 ” cried the Lynx, 
lad you not come ere the moon was past, I and my people 
e coming out to find you I ” 

‘ No need for that, brother,” said Henry laughing. 


Gbe Mbole! 

H SCRAP ol .ohoolboy-work mil 
done I 

A .crap of life’, great task begun 1 
A .crap of grit 1 A .crap of tong 
To. cheer a dragging foot along I 
A .crap of pluck to .tand upright 1 
A .crap of purely visioned light 
To .ee the beat i A .crap ot itrength 
To grandly walk the highway’, length I 
And—all the., .crap, made one great 
whole— 

They helped to form a hero-eoul I - 
LILLI AH CARD. 


" Not quite all.” answered Horne half seriously, “ but, 
Mostyn, you never saw such crowds as came ! You see, 
that rascal Blaine—you’ve a story to tell, eh ?—led 

hundreds of Indians against us and-” 

" I’ve heard all about it, or pretty well all," Henry said 
“ but go on, Horne. Let’s hear what you’ve got to say 
about it.” 

Horne told his story, and finished up by saying that 
the result of the affair was that the Indians who had been 
captured, and then released, had 
spiead the news far and wide that 
the pale-face had no other intentions 
IhOlP t than to trade peacefully, with the 

. result that when spring arrived, 

ihoolboy-work wall I hundreds of the red men had come 
down the river and across the 
great task begun I plains, bringing loads of fine pelts, 

■crap ol mng The Lynx sat beside Henry while 

foot along I Horne was recounting the story, and 

. _. T.. , the trader turned to him and said : 

“ What think y° u of it all- ? ’’ 

, The Chippewayan shrugged his 

.crap ol.tr.mrth shoulders and was silent awhile; then 

highway . length I < he got upon his feet and said : 

* mad. one gnat «■ Little Peacemaker, the son of 

Black Bear thinks it is well 1 This 
a hero-uni I only would he say : what shall be 

.ILLIAH CARD. done with the white traitor ? ” 

Mostyn had known* that this was 
vm. coming, and was ready for it. 

“ He goes with us to the far-off 
lodge of the pale-faces, and there shall the justice of the 
white men be meted out to him. The Little Peacemaker 
has spoken ! " 

The determination that rang in his voice seemed to 
satisfy both the Lynx and Strong Arm; for they nodded 
their heads in approval. 

" Tell me, Horne,” Henry asked presently, " what 
stores have we left ? I am in debt to the People of the 
Yellow River 1 Those canoes of pelts are here on credit ; 
not a blanket, not a knife had I left to pay for them, and yet 
they let them be brought, because I vowed that the price 
should be paid. Is there enough ? " 

” I don’t know yet." was the reply, “ but we’ll take 
stock and see.” 

So. with the old chief and the Lynx as interested 
spectators, Henry and his white comrade went to the 
hut which still contained trade goods, and made an 
inventory. 

" We’re about the price of five hundred pelts short ! " 
was the verdict given by Henry when the work was done. 
He turned to the chief and told him, but the old man 
simply shook his shoulders and said : 

" What matters it ? Will not the Little Peacemaker 
come again ? And will that not be time enough for the 
People of the Yellow River ? It is good ! For is not 
the Little Peacemaker my brother ? ’’ 

" He is 1 ” Henry replied, impulsively gripping the Indian's 
hand in the white man’s fashion. For some time the old 
man looked at him, as though thinking of something of 
great importance. Presently he turned away, and in a 
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3 U(1 voice, called together all his men who had come 
-ith liim across the boundless stretch of country. 

“ Go, hunt ! ” he cried. " Bring meat in plenty : for the 
hief of the People of the Yellow River gives a feast ! ” 
Obedient to his very word, the Indians gathered their 
-capons and went into the neighbouring forest. 

■' What means my brother ? ” Henry demanded, filled 
-ith curiosity at this outburst. 

“ He means, O pale-face, that there is a great longing in 
is heart to have you for a brother 1 ” 

“ But am I not your brother ? ” exclaimed Henry. 

“Let the Little Peacemaker wait,” was all the Indian 
ouchsafed to say : but the next night, when the braves 
ad returned, a great feast was prepared to which all the 
hippewayans and the few Athabascans were invited as 
-ell as Henry and Horne. 

" Bring that white traitor, and let him watch, with 
onder in his heart 1 ” Strong Arm commanded. So Blaine, 
•ho had been kept confined in one of the huts, ex- 
apt for an occasional stroll about the stockade, was 
itched out and made to sit apart from the other men, 
nd look on at a ceremony that literally made him gasp. 

A great fire was burning in the centre of the stockade, 
nd small ones outside, to accommodate the many people 
ho could not find room within ; and on each fire whole 
arcasses were roasting. Henry was as much in the dark 
s everyone else as to what was in the chief's mind ; but 
resently he was enlightened. The old chief got upon his 
iet before the feasting began, and cried with a loud voice, 
astantly there was silence, and he began. 

“ Hear you, O friends, and strangers who arc now friends, ” 
e said. “ Moons ago the pale-face chief came across the 
rows to the land of the People of the Yellow River ; at 
rst my people thought he came to bring death and woe, 
nd I, their chief, had it in my mind that he should die ! 
lut the pale-face is wise and good, and I—I read his 
eart, called him brother, tool; him into my lodge. To 
ear and far he went with the words of wisdom on his 
ps ; words which he tells us are the words of the Great 
pirit. And now, in the land where there once were war 
nd bitterness, there is peace among the peoples. Hear, 
ren 1 I, Chief of the People of the Yellow River, take 
ini for my blood-brother 1 ” 

At the words there rose up a mighty shout ; the Indians 
iemed to go mad with joy over something that for the 
icmient Henry could not realise. Then, like a flash, it 
inic to him ; he had heard from his father of the great 
te of the red men whereby certain of the red men vowed 
ternal friendship and peace. It was the rite of blood- 
rotherhood, and he did not remember hearing of any 
Lite man who had been initiated into it. 

I-Ie was literally stunned : for he knew that once admitted 
.to blood-brotherhood he could do with these red men 
hat he liked 1 He could go amongst them safe from 
ttack, and the prospect seemed almost too good to be 
ue. 

“Is the pale-face willing to become blood-brother of 
:rong Arm, Chief of the People of the Yellow River ? " the 
lief turned and asked. 

At that Henry jumped to his feet. 

“Listen, O Great Chief,” he cried. “The paleface 
willing—he longs to become your blood-brother 1 But 
ie thing he would ask ; cannot these my Chippewayans— 
id these my Athabascans, too—become blood-brothers 
ith the People of the Yellow River ? ” 

| He had seen in this a great opportunity to weld the 
iendship between the peoples he had brought together, 
id it was an opportunity not to be missed. 

1“ It is good ! ” answered the chief, as he opened a vein 
[ liis right arm, handing Henry the knife afterwards, and 
lining him to do the same. Mostyn obeyed, the flowing 
bod was caught in a cup held by a notable brave ; and 
ten the chief drank from it; and Henry Mostyn did the 
me, although in his heart he revolted against what he 
.nsidered was a hideous custom, and yet he knew that 
was to result in great good being brought to these ig- 
irant red men. 


" Behold, my brother ! ” cried Strong Arm then ; and 
again that great shout arose. 

Followed, the rite between the Lynx and the old chief; 
and then between the latter and the chief man of the 
Athabascans ; and between them and the Lynx. 

“ It is peace for all the moons to come ! ” cried the old 
man then, and his emotion was beautiful to watch. “ Truly, 
brother, is your name the Little Peacemaker ! ” 

Moved more than he could tell, Henry Mostyn turned 
and faced the chief, and swept out his hands towards the 
great river which rushed down between its banks. 

” And for ever shall that mighty river be called the 
Peace River 1 ” he cried, “ and men—white men and red 
men—shall tell of the day when peoples from the West and 
the East met together and vowed peace upon its banks 1 ” 
Then, utterly overcome by his emotion, Mostyn broke 
down, and wept like any child. 

Sitting between his two guards, Tom Blaine had been a 
spectator of the awe-inspiring ceremony : and as the full 
realisation of what it meant came to him, it seemed to 
him that something snapped in his brain. With a sharp 
cry, as of pain, he leaped to his feet, and, before ever his 
guards could spring up and seize him, he had darted away, 
and raced like the wind to the spot where Henry Mostyn 
stood, weeping for very joy. 

“ Mostyn I ” he cried, and at the sound of his voice 
Henry pulled himself together and swung round, for a 
moment quite expecting the other to hurl himself upon him. 

“ Mostyn ! ” cried Blaine again, and stepped back n-> 
Henry moved towards him as though to seize him. “ Listen 

a minute I Hear me speak. See, I am unarmed, and-” 

” Speak,” said Henry quietly, and waved back the 
surging mass of Indians who had swept forward as they 
realised who it was that had come racing towards their 
brother. " Speak 1 " 

" For years I have hated you, Mostyn,” Blaine began, 
“ since the days when we played with toy bow s and arrows ! 
Oh, how I hated you 1 You know how I have tried to 
murder you—left you helpless in the barren lands, led 
red men against you—sought in every way to bring disaster 
upon you. I have flung back with scorn your offers of 
peace—have spat upon your shadow, and hated you more 
because, when you could have killed me you have given 
me my life l But to-night—to-night I Mostyn, you have 
taught me that which I never knew before. You have taught 
me that truth and fair dealing, the clean heart that can 
forgive, are better than all else. To-night you have become 
brother indeed to these red men, who worship you as a god 1 
And I, scoundrel as I am, Mostyn, as God is my witness, 
I love you for all you are 1 ” 

He paused to take breath, and his eyes were fixed upon 
Mostyn, so that he did not see the look of wonder in the 
faces of the red men, some few of whom—the Chippewayans 
—understood what he was saying. He was not speaking 
to them ; he had utterly forgotten them, in fact. He felt 
his very soul unveiled, and knew then what he had tried 
not to know before, that through all these years he had 
been in the wrong, and Mostyn in the right; and he was 
ashamed of himself. He was not cringing. There was 
nothing of the servile applicant in his manner, but only 
real honest admiration for Mostyn. 

" I am your prisoner, Mostyn,” he went on after that 
brief pause, during which no one had spoken. “ Till to-night 
I had made up my mind that come what might I would 
not go back to the Churchill with you—somehow I would 
find a way of escape, and take revenge on you : but all 
that is passed. I shall go to the Churchill, not as a captive, 
although my hands and feet may be bound, but willingly, 
and shall take that which is waiting for me there ! " 

" Shame be on me for ever if, while red men and white 
can be brothers, white men cannot be brothers. Till the 
day of my death, Mostyn, I am your brother ! ” 

Had Blaine been acting a part, the effect could not have 
been more dramatic. Those of the Chippewayans who under¬ 
stood something of what he was saying, gasped in amaze¬ 
ment ; while Mostyn and Horne looked at each other, 
wondering what to think of it all. 


46 
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“ He’s playing up to you, Henry," whispered the old 
trader. 

“ Nay, he’s not 1 " answered Henry as softly. “ Did 
you not hear the ring in his voice, and see the light in his 
eyes ? ’’ 

He stepped forward a pace or so, and then, to the astonish¬ 
ment of everyone—not least of Blaine himself—reached out 
his right hand and grasped that of Blaine. 

" My brother! ” he said simply. And then, like a 
flash, swung round, and facing the crowd of red men spoke, 
feverishly and long, telling them how the pale-face, who 
had been his foe, was now his friend. 

" Henceforth," he said, “ he is my brother 1 " He 
paused then, for it had come to him that the matter did 
not rest entirely with him ; he had promised the People 
of the Yellow River that this man should be taken before 
the bar of the white man’s justice for the crimes that he 
had committed against the red men. And unless they 
released him from his promise, this must be done; he 
determined to make a bold bid for Blaine, so that the 
youth should have another chance to make good. 

" Listen, O brothers 1 ” he said. ’’ This my brother has 
done that which is evil to you all; he has led his men to 
battle against you, and your braves lie dead because of 
him. Do what you will with him, but remember this : 
he is the brother of the Little Peacemaker 1 ” 

He ceased speaking, and stepped back to the side of 
Blaine, whose hand he took and gripped hard. Utterly 
undone, the other was now almost on the verge of tears, 
strong man that he was. " God bless you, Henry ! ” he 
breathed ; and together these two, once mortal foes, 
now friends, stood and waited for what the red men might 
say. 

The first to speak was the Lynx, and he spoke to his 
own people. 

" Listen, O People of the North," he said. “ The Little 
Peacemaker, who has made peace with us and for us, 
has now made peace, for himself. Shall it be said that 
we did aught to bring sorrow and woe upon him ? ” 

" It shall not be said thus 1 " cried the Chippewayans 
as one man ; and the Lynx turned to Henry— 

" You have heard, O Little Peacemaker 1 It is good ! ” 

Forward stepped the Chief of the Yellow People. 

“ Even as my brother the Lynx has said, so be it 1 ” he 
cried. " Let the white man go in peace 1 " 

And then the Athabascans added their voice to the 
chant of peace, until the forest rang and the dogs in the 
stockade crouched away, wondering what it Ml might 
mean ! 

“ Come, Tom," said Henry when the noise had died 
down. ’’ Come 1 ’’ and he led him to the fire where he 
and the chiefs were to sit and partake of the feast; and 
together they ate and smoked, and then talked for long 


after the red men, gorged to repletion, had flung themscfe 
down and fallen asleep. 

»**•** 

"We’ll go back to the Churchill,” Henry was say:-:, 
just as the Lynx tumbled off to sleep. " No one the- 

knows anything about- Well, no one knows anyth;; 

except our fathers, and-" 

"See here, Henry,” said Blaine firmly. ”1 feel a 1 
of a skunk 1 When, unable to contain myself any long.; 
I raced away from those two guards, I didn't think ts 
anything like this would happen. I want you to belt.; 
that, Henry." 

For answer, Henry gripped his hand, but said note 

" Thanks, Henry,” said Blaine. " I’m going back 
the Churchill, with the whitest man on God’s earth!” 

* ^ * • * * • 

And back, to the fort on the Churchill,. Tom Blaine , 
go with Henry Mostyn, but not tefoie he lad promi; 
all the red men that some day he would visit them a; 
bring fine gifts for their squaws since he had none v, 
him then ; and the red men were glad. 

The joy of those who could not go with the whr 
men, up the rivers and across the plains, was temper 
by the fact that they had to leave them; but He: 
promised that he, too, would come back, and it was arrant, 
that the next season he and Blaine should come »)•- 
sleigh on sleigh of goods, to trade for the pelts which £■■ 
Indians would have ready. 

” And remember. Little Peacemaker," said Strong Ar 
in parting, as Henry and Blaine entered the last cat*, 
after having shut up the post for the long months i 
come, “ remember that the Yellow River holds the : 
that you want 1 Come, fetch it; it is yours 1 ” 

And so it was that, weeks afterwards, Mostyn and Bla-x 
after a journey up river, and across mountains and plat: 
and through forests, entered Prince of Wales Fort, »;'A 
large numbers of Chippewayans who had transported l; 
pelts for them. And never were men received with sogrtt 
a welcome ; for their consignment of furs was the hue 
ever brought into the fort, as far as the oldest trader the:; 
could remember ; and the gold which Henry had sent hoc; 
told the white men that the country' to which they L 
exiled themselves must be one of the richest on earth, r 
they dreamed great dreams of the future. 

* * * * ■ • • 

But Henry’s greatest joy was when, standing 
the old home, with his father and Tom Blaine, and the 
old man who had been mourning for his son and hidr: 
his shame in his heart, the four men shook hands with e 
other, and he was able to say— 

” Thank God, the hatchet is buried." 


The End. 


The Land of Noble Aim. 


By LILLIAN GAUD. 


I T stands on the top of the hilly height, 

But its track is hard to scale 1 
There are gates to climb—there are foes to fight— 
There is storm to meet—and gale 1 
And some turn back, they are spent and lame 1 
'Tis far—that City of Noble Aim 1 


A wonderful spot; but not always clear 
Are its turrets of gold array 1 
Some travellers laugh, with a mocking jeer, 


At many who climb that way I 
It isn’t a frolic 1 It isn’t a game ! 

That journey to City of Noble Aim ! 

But feet grow firmer, the more they press 
The ruts of the summit high ! 

And hearts grow braver with steadfastness - 
And doubts and questionings die! 

For City of Noble Aim once won. 

We find the City of Work Well Done I 
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More about Camouflage and Q-Boats. 

Clever Devices in the Art of Military and Naval Disguise. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


As Practised by Savages. 

B RIEFLY stated, it may be said that the chief 
intention of the employment of camouflage of 
any kind is to cause the object so protected to 
sink into the background as much as possible. 
Whether made use of upon land or sea. camouflage is 
n attempt to attain invisibility. As a subterfuge of war, 
is exceedingly ancient, and although only recently 
nown by its present name, modern camouflage is only 
olour-protection improved and brought up to date, 
-enturies ago, even the very primitive people of Tierra 
el Fuego practised it. They had elaborate schemes of 
ainting themselves for every season and for all kinds 
f backgrounds. 'When on a war raid, each man was 
sually painted or stained a dull ash-grey tint. One 
f the curiosities of camouflage, however, is that splashes 
f more vivid colour in 
ertain circumstances 
.fford additional defence 
.gainst detection. And, 
vhen stalking amongst 
ocks, the Tierra del 
T uegians added daubs of 
>right red and blue to 
he neutral tint that was 
>n their bodies. 

Speaking in a general 
vay, it may be taken 
hat camouflage colours 
ire duller on the sea than 
in land. 

Camouflaged Battle¬ 
ships. 

As will be readily 
relieved, no matter what 
you do, you cannot render 
nvisible a battleship or 
i cruiser. By clever 
painting, though, it has 
Oeen found possible so to 
break up the apparent 
bulk of the ship as to 
confuse her outlines and 
make it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish where she begins or ends. To effect that purpose, 
weird broad-sectioned and irregular designs in dull blue, 
green, grey, drab, orange and so forth, have been 
employed. Such camouflage has two other peculiar results. 
It not only renders it very difficult to decide exactly on 
what tack the vessel is proceeding, but it causes some parts 
of the ship to appear much nearer to the observer than are 
other parts. AH of which is, as intended, highly baffling 
to the aim of enemy guns and torpedo-tubes. 

Particular colours have been used to assist torpedo 
craft to approach, unobserved, closer to their prey. Simi¬ 
larly, the same colours, put on in broader sections, have 
assisted battleships to escape from torpedo attack, though, 
of course, the odds are always against the bigger object. 

A queer detail worthy of mention is that some of our 
Q-boats, formerly trawlers or coasting vessels, were camou¬ 
flaged while in harbour, to deceive persons at home who 
might possibly give information to the enemy. By means 
of wooden and canvas structures of various kinds, they 


were most effectively disguised. When the ship, with its 
secret armament, put to sea, all these dummy details 
were thrown overboard, and the ship once more looked 
a harmless old tub, the positive picture of innocence. 

" Jericho Jane.” 

And the guns ? 

We must not forget them. They offered some of the 
earliest examples of the art of military camouflage. At 
first they were painted in rather too bright colours, too 
brilliant reds and blues and greens and yellows. But the 
camouflage artists soon toned down their pigments, where¬ 
upon the guns were far less often spotted by the foe. 

Another wonderfully useful device was contrived with 
netting and plenty of bits of any old green-coloured material 
to simulate foliage. The “ foliage ” was tied on here 

and there to the netting. 
Four posts were plantpd 
around the guns to be 
hidden, the net of foliage 
was stretched over the 
four posts, and within this 
simple protection the 
camouflaged gun was in¬ 
visible to the enemy 
aircraft. 

Amongst the horde of 
other weapons nicely 
hidden in that way was 
“ Jericho Jane,” the 
famous six-inch terror of 
the Jordan Valley. From 
the point of view of the 
Turks, who owned her, 
“ J.J.,” as our troops 
called her for short, was 
the artillery heroine of 
the Holy Land Campaign. 
One day, though, “ Jane ” 
had to take up a position 
on a sandy waste. To 
pretend to be an oasis 
would, in the circum¬ 
stances, have been a 
futile piece of’imposture. 
So ” Jane,” blazing away 
just as she was, very soon attracted the attention of our 
airmen, and thus she became a trophy of war. 

Invisible Aeroplanes, 

Very early in the war, reports from the front began to 
mention "invisible” aeroplanes that were being used by 
the Germans. These invisible aeroplanes were really 
machines with transparent wings, so that at a great 
height they were far more difficult to discern than an 
ordinary machine with the customary canvas-covered 
wings. 

The sub^Jance used for the wings was artificial resin. 
That material has the advantage of not being very 
imflammable, as is celluloid. It is also much stronger 
than celluloid, and is not affected by water or oil. These 
planes were built up in the same way as is reinforced con¬ 
crete—that is, by the insertion of fine wire-netting between 
the layers of resin. At certain intervals a thin but strong 
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metal rod was worked in the resin, thus making the plane 
as strong as the usual canvas-covered ones. 

Soon, though, the aeroplanes of the Allies were as invisible 
as any. And British airmen have always been " great " 
at waiting in the ambush of clouds. 

Very successful in eluding detection when a-wing, were 
our aeroplanes painted to resemble silver or aluminium. 
At least, they scored well so long as the sun or the search¬ 
lights did not shine on them. But when the bright rays 
fell direct on them they glowed like comets in the sky. 
So our planes were duly camouflaged in dull colours, 
like the rest of our military property in the field. 

Not Seen from the Sky. % 


kill many whales than miss one tin fish,” was the motto 
of our bombers. 

Camouflage having come into fashion, the British Arr 
took with it everywhere great quantities of paint. O 
tanks were most lavishly decorated. The style of paintinr 
was discreetly varied as necessity arose. Sometimes th 
tanks required painting afresh every day, greens and blue- 
where the attack was to take place in a grassy, leafy country 
yellows and browns and drab for every horrid hiatus where 
all forms of life had been churned to destruction by shell¬ 
fire. In an instance where a rather brightly bedizened 
tank lay temporarily helpless in a leafy hollow, the monster's 
devoted crew hastened back on foot for pots and brushes. 
And they saved their “ iron toad ” by promptly painting 
it green. 



Khaki is, of course, an outstanding example of camou¬ 
flage. And, strangely enough, so is the long, dark blue 
coat and loose crimson trousers of the French soldier. 
Our English khaki was perfection for trench fighting, for 
the men were of the colour of the ground. For night work, 
though, the French uniform has many advantages ; on 
a very dark night 
the French soldier 
simply cannot be 
seen. 

How do you 
think our British 
commanders some¬ 
times camouflaged 
their trenches 
against observation 
by the enemy air¬ 
men flying over¬ 
head ? By adopt- 
ing the clever 
device of filling 
their trenches with 
men; the more 
men there wfere in 
the trenches, the 
less clearly could 
the trenches be 
seen. Two neat 
dodges for hiding a 
battalion or half a 
battalion from the 
overhead spotters 
may be mentioned. 

1 a one instance, 
they were caused 

to stand along a railway track that was ballasted with 
gravel. In the other, the khaki-clad troops were ranged 
along and close to a long brick wall. In neither instance 
did the airmen discover them. 

The steel helmets of our fighting men were duly disguised, 
as the conditions might require, by being either painted 
in camouflage colours or else covered with a stuck-on 
coating of sand. For the campaign in Egypt, our many 
motor-cars that dashed across the desert were provided 
with big tarpaulins of an ochreous tint. When an enemy 
plane was seen or heard in the sky, the car was stopped, 
and it and its occupants were covered by the sand-coloured 
protection till the foe had vanished. 

Submarines and Tanks. 

Only latterly were attempts made to conceal submarines 
by means of camouflage painting. As much as possible 
they were caused to resemble the bed of the ocean. And, 
very likely, they now and again did thus " take in " the 
airships that were spotting for them. The shape of a 
submarine, though, is very clear cut, and the trained 
observer overhead is not easily deceived as he looks down 
with vision uninterrupted into the water. It is a fact, 
though, that time after time, the spotting aeroplanes 
mistook whales for submarines, and blew up those 
unfortunate creatures with depth-charges. " Better 


Behind the Gun Screen. 

Extraordinary results were achieved by the clever dodge 
of our engineers for masking the roads. They made 
camouflage netting in long strips, five yards wide, and by 
means of this raised on light poles they hid from sight 

roads that ran quite 
close to Feo Man's 
Land. Along these 
roads traffic could 
then pass without 


the enemy 

being 

able to locate it. 

On many 

OCOL 

sions, guns 

were 

brought up 

undei 

cover of 

t his 

camouflage 

highways. 

of tht 


A British Tank, Camouflaged. 


At one point neai 
to the Hindenburr 
Line, quite a lone 
road was protected 
in this way. Now 
and again, shells 
went through the 
painted canvas 
screen, but there it 
remained for 
months. Then, one 
morning, a man 
stood beside each 
of the supportir; 
poles. At the sour - 
of a whistle, ear., 
man pulled up and then threw down his pole, and ran 
for it. From the Boche lines an instant alarm went 
up. But in ten seconds every sound in the world was 
drowned. When the screen fell, fifty guns were un 
masked, standing wheel to wheel. Camouflage had brought 
up nearly a quarter of a mile of artillery, and the enemv 
position was blown sky-high at the first flash. 

Masked Machine-Guns. 

Somewhere in the spring of year 1918, the German.- 
developed a perfect mania for camouflage of all kinds 
Their High Command did not seem to be satisfied unless 
each and every item of warlike material had been causer: 
to appear like something that it was not. Barbed wire 
was painted green, grey, or brown, and was sometimes 
hidden by imitation foliage being hung upon it. After 
that fashion were imitation hedges made, which certain'.', 
took the Allies sometimes by surprise. The troops woulj 
dash out, expecting to go easily through what appears 
to be only a thin hedge. There they would be temporarih 
hung up by the concealed obstruction, and hidden machine 
guns would mow them down while they were engaged ■■ 
cutting the wire. 

Camouflaged machine-gun emplacements were commur 
Advancing over enemy ground, anyone in their sens-" 
would give a wide berth to farm-houses or to even isolate 
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watching submarine an impression that the 
ship was travelling backwards ! 

Several of the Q-boat commanders used to 
spend a good deal of time studying their 
ships through periscopes mounted on other 
surface craft. They also made similar in¬ 
spections actually from submarines, and they 
discovered that from the low elevation of a 
submarine it is often very difficult clearly to 
make out the details of a ship. One skipper, 
to hoodwink the foe, manufactured for his 
ship a bow wave aft ! 

Dandy Yachts Disguised. 




A “ Bow ’’ Wave " Aft.” 


In addition to the actual damage 
that they effected, our mystery ships 
rendered great service in causing the 
enemy to become very fearful of at¬ 
tacking. The crews of the enemy 
submarines had begun to suffer very 
badly from the “jumps” long before 
the end came. Not only were the 
Q-boat commanders men of unsurpass¬ 
able bravery, they were also indivi¬ 
duals razor-edge keen on their calling 
and crammed full of ingenuity. One 
of them even went so far as to rig up 
on his ship what he called an ” arti¬ 
ficial horizon.” Tills was a moving, 
endless screen, painted to represent 
clouds, which travelled past the fun¬ 
nel in the same direction as that in 
which the ship was progressing. The 
idea was that it should impart to a 


Camouflaged and Masked. 

A British Field Gun on the Western Front. 


A German “ Fokker ” Aeroplane, Camouflaged. 


sheds and out-buildings. But the deadly machine-guns 
were sometimes secreted in pits dug in the centre of fields 
and covered with low conical tops made exactly to resemble 
heaps of manure. Before we had learned to gauge the 
true meaning of these innocent-looking objects dotted here 
and there about the landscape, the dodge had levied its 
ample toll of victims. 


A Nebulous “ Sausage.” 


Thanks to the alertness and intrepidity of our airmen, 
we made daily destruction amongst the “ sausages ” or 
observation balloons of the enemy. This continued 
decimation caused the Germans to adopt extraordinary 
precautions. For particularly important work, a” sausage ” 
would be guarded by a special patrol of aeroplane scouts. 
Tn addition to that, the expedient was tried of making the 
“ sausage ” of irregular shape, in the hope that some 
observers would mistake it for a cloud or a puff of smoke. 
The cloud “ sausage,” though, fell a victim to its own 
attempted cleverness. From its shape, it offered increased 
resistance to the air. It was flown very high up even for 
a "sausage.” And one day, when two of our airmen came 
swooping along to attack it, the work of winding it down 
proceeded so slowly that our fliers 
hastened the process by sending that 
masquerading “ sausage ” to the earth 
in flames. The " sausages ” tried 
every variety of artful colour tint, 
but our flying men gobbled them up 
just the same. 


Some of our Q-boats have been smart 
yachts, previously used for pleasure, but, for 
war purposes, camouflaged out of all recog¬ 
nition of their former selves. These exceed¬ 
ingly capable vessels were placed in the 
hands of commanders well able to turn 
such adaptable craft to best account. And 
by such means a very fair tally of U-boats 

was bagged. 

Most were steam yachts, and they were turned into 
the semblance of tubby fishing boats or drifters by—once 
it had been discovered—a very simple method. Two kinds 
of paint were used, one kind very easily visible, the other 
kind of as invisible a tint as paint could possibly be mixed. 
Desecrating the shapely appearance and fine lines of the 
dandy pleasure-yacht, on her hull was painted the bluff 
outlines of a fishing boat, and then the graceful bow and 
stern were blotted out with the invisible paint. So altered, 
the yacht could not be recognised as such ; she appeared 
to be just a rough and tumbling fisher-boat. And, needless 
to say, all sorts of untidy lumber were heaped up on deck, 
adding to the disguise and hiding the guns. 


The “ Bomb-Baby.” 


It was one of these tricky masqueraders, run by a captain 
who made U-boat bagging not only his business but his 
hobby, that worked the highly successful bomb-baby 
manoeuvre. Concerning the crew of this craft, as also 
her commander, no words can adequately interpret their 
intrepidity and heroism. Throughout the encounter which 
we will briefly describe, every man had to act a part. And 
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the slightest mistake of one man would have sealed the 
fate of all the others. 

This time the secretly well-armed vessel was intended 
to be taken for what she really was—namely, a pleasure 
yacht. There had been a bit of a south-westerly gale 
previously, and the idea was that, from some safe and 
secluded inland estuary, a rich man's pleasure yacht had 
been blown out to sea. 

That was the plot, and it succeeded to perfection. 

On board, and clad in nice fashionable attire of all sorts, 
were the " owner ” and his “ guests,” who, when the 
U-boat popped up from the depths, took care to be smoking 
cigars and strolling from end to end of the deck, like un¬ 
troubled persons of means who were confident that their 
boat would soon be back beside the pier at home. And 
there were ladies 1 Such 
ladies ! These were sailors 
who, rolling up their blue 
trousers, donned short skirts 
and blouses and coats, and 
finished off with picture hats 
or motoring headgear and 
veils. And—remember this 
all the time—one lady car¬ 
ried a baby. 

When the U-boat had risen 
till he was well awash, he 
started to study the yacht 
and its motley crew. As you 
might anticipate, there was 
prompt panic on board. The 
women screamed and rushed 
about; the men hastened 
to get out the boat. There 
was only one boat. The 
submarine opened fire, com¬ 
ing closer all the time. 

" Women and children first" 
was the order, followed by 
another order that the ship 
was to stealthily work closer 
towards the submarine, so 
as to get within bombing 
distance. 

Then something of a 
struggle took place on board. 

One of the "ladies” refused 
to leave " her child,” and 
fought—she was a very 
strong man who had won 
something of a name with 
the boxing-gloves—with those , ,, „ 

who, nobly forgetful of their 1 he Bomb-baby 

own risk, sought to force 

” her" into the boat. In the end she fell overboard and 
was dragged from the sea into the boat. And the observant 
Huns, seeing all this, belteved that the Britishers were 
jumping overboard in panic ! 

The boat got away and pulled along astern. And in 
the confusion somehow or other the baby was left behind ! 

Then the submarine came still closer, her gun being 
moved to and fro so as to sweep the yacht’s deck, her crew 
coming up from below armed with rifles. 

The U-boat was alongside, when, towering above the 
hidden gunners, a man appeared on the yacht’s deck, 
a " distracted father ” seeking for his " child." He 
found it. He seized it. Frantically he w’aved his hand 
for the boat to return to the rescue of himself and infant. 
Then before machine gun, or torpedoes, or rifles could 


interfere to save the doomed submarine, that father bega: 
to swing his fifty-pound infant in the air. Baby was r 
bomb. Straight and true the bomb flew towards the 
conning-tower. There was an explosion, and the submarin 
went down with all three hatches open and a great rcr: 
in her hull. 

As will be understood, the success of this bomb-batr 
dodge depended mainly upon the thrower of the bomb 
If, at the crucial moment his aim missed, or was so far widt 
of its mark that the resulting explosion failed to shattei 
the submarine, then the U-boat, with its torpedoes and 
generally superior armament, would be able to soon sink 
the unmasked Q-boat. For some time, thanks to the 
valour and nerve of those playing it, the trick worked with 
out a hitch. So long as it was successful, the Huns never 

knew of it, for their sub 
marines were sunk, and an;, 
of the crew escaping from 
the doomed hull were taker 
prisoners by the attache: 
At last, however, luck one 
day forsook our champion 
thrower of babies that had 
cans of T.N.T. for bodiei 
and percussion caps on the:: 
heads. His aim failing, tk: 
splendid fellow met his deal! 
on a Q-boat ravaged by Hur 
fire, and the plan, being 
thus revealed to the 
enemy, could be used nr 
more. 


Whence Comes 

FLAGE " 


Camoi 


? 


and the Submarine. 


It will be here interesting tc 
inquire as to the origin of the 
word "camouflage," which 
is, of course, quite a recent 
addition to the popular 
vocabulary. " Camouflet ” is 
a word long well-known it 
military engineering. It is 
the name of a small mine 
used for counter-mining 
quite a little, easily handle: 
affair that was employed for 
the purpose of blowing sap 
-pers out of a mine that the: 
were making. In Italian 
there are words equivalent 
' in meaning to " camouflage 
and "camouflet," which imply something to do with cheat 
ing or deceiving. 

More helpful to us, though, in our quest for the derivation 
of the term, is the knowledge that in the seventeenth 
century the word “ camouflet ” meant " a puff of smoke 
blown through a papier cornet into the face of someerc 

with malicious intent to blind and confuse them." Tha! 

puts us on the right track at once. For we can all unde: 
stand how a puff of smoke full in the face is calculate 
to bewilder and flabbergast one. And we can apprecutt 
that the word "camouflet” came to stand for any disguis 
that was intended to produce a sensation of doubt, ur 
certainty and bewilderment. Hence came the Freii:. 
verb “ camoufler,” to disguise. And so we arrive s' 
“ camouflage.” 
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The “B.O.P.” 

Stamp Corner. 

CONDUCTED BIT " COLLECTOR.” 




T HE great interest which our Comerites take in aero¬ 
plane stamps of all kinds prompts me to tell the 
story of the upside-down 24c. U.S.A. "airplane” 
stamp. This curiosity came into being a year or so 
ago, but I am sure that many of you have not yet heard 
about it. The fine 24c. stamp itself has been illustrated in 
these pages, of course the proper way up ! Here is the story 
of the " inverts.” 

A sheet of these " airplane " stamps, with centres inverted, 
was bought in the ordinary way at a Post Office. And when 
the purchaser discovered that his stamps had this—-from a 
philatelic point of view—splendid inaccuracy, what do you 
think he did ? He took them back to the Post Office, com¬ 
plained that the aeroplanes were upside down, and asked 
that his stamps should be changed for properly printed 


ones 1 Near by 
be standing some- 
somethirg about 
philatelist's usual 
" errors." he at 
sheet of stamps, 
wealthy collector 
sand dollars (four 
for the sheet, and 



there chanced to 
one who knew 
stamps, and with a 
keenness for 
i once bought the 
In the end a 
; paid twenty thou- 
» thousand pounds) 
single specimens 
The " Romance of the 


balance-scales of International Justice in the hand. Above 
and at the back of the figure, waves the United States 
flag, while to the left of the figure the English and Belgian 
flags are draped, and to the right the French and Italian 
flags. The whole design appears upon a shaded panel, 
extending across the top of which, in a straight line, is the 
description ‘ U.S. Postage,' and, at the bottom, directly be¬ 
neath the figure of Victory, also in a straight line, the word 
'Cents,' flanked by circles, in each lower comer, containing 
the numeral ' 3.’ " 

That quotation I have made with a twofold object in view. 
The extract not only explains the " Victory " stamp to you, 
but it serves to show how you should go to work when it is 
necessary to give a detailed description of a stamp. Which is 
not always an easy thing to do. Make a mental note of the 
process. 

n ... 



stamp is one of 
namely, 5, 10, 20, 
being a shortage 
d e n o m i n ations, 
created by the 
postage - dues of 
This was done by 
‘ Habilitado, 


have changed hands for fifty pounds. 

Inverted Aeroplane" appeared in many American newspapers, 
and it is said that in that way the incident has brought 
thousands of recruits to swell the ranks of trans-Atlantic stamp- 
collectors. 

Our stamps this month include :— 

Switzerland, " Pro Juventute " issue, joc. black, buff, and 
carmine on chamois, and 15c. black, buff, and purple. Mont¬ 
serrat, 1 id., " War Stamp,” orange. Dutch Indies, 1 on 2$c. 
green, and 1 on 4 cents, blue. U.S.A., 3 cents, "Victory Stamp," 
violet, and Paraguay 40c., on postage-due, brown. 

The two Swiss "Children’s Charity" stamps are notable 
examples. The 10c. shows the bull’s head which 
forms the arms of the Canton of Uri, which Canton 
was the first to enter the Swiss Confederation. 

This is in black on a shield having a buff back¬ 
ground. and the ring through the bull's nose is 
red. Printed on highly glazed chamois-surfaced 
paper, the remainder of the design is in carmine. 

On the 15c. there is the same design, but the arms 
on the shield are those of the Canton of Geneva, 
a demi-eagle and key, printed in black and carmine on yellow, 
the rest of the stamp being in purple. Geneva was the last 
Canton to join the Swiss Confederation. So here, once again, 
our stamp-collecting instructs us in history. 

Concerning the Montserrat " War Stamp,” you may find that 
the numerals " 1 " and " J " are spaced close together in some 
instances, and wide apart in others. 

The United States " Victory " stamp is of the small oblong 
variety, the size of the aeroplane issues. I quote the following 
description of it from a back number of our invaluable con¬ 
temporary " Stamp Collecting." " The design represents a 
helmeted female figure of Victory, the upper part of the body en¬ 
cased in scale armour, a flowing skirt falling to the feet. The 
right hand grasps a sword, the point of which rests on the ground 
at the feet; the left arm is partially extended, and holds the 



The Paraguay 
an issue of four, 
and 40c. There 
of stamps of those 
provisionals were 
conversion of 
the same values, 
a black over-print 
1918.” These postage-dues are of 1913, and all four are of 
the same colour. 

A control is a letter or number, or both, printed on the 
margin of a sheet of stamps, as an official means of checking 
the supply. More advanced collectors, who study such 
features of philately, will find much to help them in the 
shilling well-illustrated handbook, "Notes on Controls,” by 
R. B. Rowell, A.R.I.B.A., published at 89 Farringdon St. 
London, E.C. 4. 

This being the last number of the present volume of the 
" B.O.P.," I should like to say just a few words to you 
concerning our own particular department of the good old 
paper. To put the matter very moderately, the 
" B.O.P." Stamp Comer has been a very great 
success. 'It met with a most cordial reception at 
its first appearance, and all through the year 
it has continued to grow in popularity. That I 
know, not only from the evidence of my myriads 
of boy—and girl—readers, but from the testimony 
of plenty of parents and other grown-ups who are 
interested in our hobby, and from the backing-up 
of the stamp-dealing firms, both large and small. 

Our pictorial illustrations of stamps, splendidly executed, 
have all along been a prominent feature of the Comer. Owing 
to the huge circulation of the " B.O.P." and other reasons, we 
are obliged to go to press a long time in advance. That circum¬ 
stance sometimes precludes me from showing you certain new 
issues quite so soon as I should like to do. And it is not possible 
to give pictures of very many stamps each month. From the 
number of stamps available, I select the requisite quota of those 
that are most generally interesting, and concerning which I 
think our Comerites ought to be informed. That has been our 
policy in the past, anJ the success of it ensures that it will 
remain our policy in the future. Within the space prescribed, 
you, Comerites. and I, " Collector," will continue to survey the 
entire philatelic world. 
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plain togs. She vrj 
tearfully strict and ver 
quiet, and took no note; 
of anybody after lessor 
I think she was shy, ar 
would have liked t. 
be friendly', but did:, 
know how, and mus; 
have felt rather left Ca¬ 
in the cold when all tb 
kids would come buzr.r. 
round Dot when sb 
entered the cricket fie 
and would fight to brir.. 
her a chair, whereas i: 
Miss Graham sat dov- 
on a seat full of boy: 
in two minutes they 
have politely slunk ofi. 

Verily', as J ack Dough 
says, the path of tlr 
righteous is hard : fc 
there was Dot, who only 
played at teaching, 55 
popular as she could be 
while Miss Graham was barely'' tolerated, and yet she go: 
twice the work out of us, as the matric. results showed 
The very first morning when Robinson in the Fourth got t: 
and asked an asinine question he’d just read up, to see i 
she’d be able to answer it, she told him the answer bar., 
off, and gave him a great fat volume to read on tb 
subject. 1 believe it was about Political Economy, a 
rot like that, and she told him that as he took such ai 
interest in it he could write his next composition on r 
instead of doing the set work, and lie had to spend hour 
swotting up the wretched book. She was always down 0: 
him after that, and he really did behave in an idiou. 
way. She was lavish with detention marks and impoa 
lions, and most of the lower half of the form hated her 
but the swot-pots at the top liked her, being greedy fo: 
work. 

All the mastetb left went rather mad over Dot toe 
and I know they marked her books for her—I could tell tr. 
the writing. So she had a jolly easy time, but then she 
looked such a kid. They were really both the same age 
but everyone thought Miss Graham was about forty. 

There was one master, O’Leary', who did seem a U: 
gone on the latter at first. He was an Irishman, and s 
Sinn Feiner, and frightfully keen on Home Rule, ar: 
secret societies and such rot. But Miss Graham wouldr.: 
have anything to do with him, and then he got mad with 
her, and they quarrelled like anything. Masters ihi: 
boys see nothing and imagine that the staff, like hire- 
in their little nests, always agree; but we see a good dea 
more than they think, and we knew pretty well why Mis? 
Graham was kept waiting when her lesson followed O’Leary - 
and we heard the cutting tilings she said to him, and *. 
lay low and said nothing, only enjoyed the frav. 

“ I wonder why O’Leary and Miss Graham fight «ci 
other so,” said Thorpe to me one day, as we were lv-.r 
on the cricket field watching the Third Form boarder 
and day boys play each other. “ Both being Irish, th¬ 
ought to be good friends.” 

“ Perhaps that’s just the reason why; they’ve both g 
the fighting instinct,” said Thompson. 

" Like Irish terriers,” piped little Fisher. 

“ Shut up, and don't speak till y'ou're spoken to,” sa: 
Thorpe. ” Little boys should be seen and not heard. 1 ' 

" I just wish Miss Dot taught our form," said Robinsc- 
" Miss Graham works us from morning till night. I 
have a nervous breakdown soon. I've got five detent 
marks this week already.” 

" What were they for ? ” said Douglas (he's in the Fifth 

" Oh, for nothing much. Once it was for having dir; 
hands, it was the end of the afternoon anyway', and surti 
nobody expects you to clean your nails half a dozen time 


A School Story. 

By A C. BOOTH. 


W HEN a fellow- 
ha s been 
seven years 
at school, as 

I have, he sees plenty of 
changes, but the greatest 
revolution I ever saw at 
St. Wilfrid’s was the institution of mistresses. 

Right at the beginning of the yvar two of our masters 
left and their places were filled, but these supplies also 
went, after a stay of a few months, and at last the Head 
decided that he would get mistresses to take their work. 

Some of the felloyvs yvere jubilant when they' heard of 
this, and thought they’d be able to have a fine old rag; 
others were disgusted and said the school would go down. 
Some chaps thought it would be rather a lark, as they’d 
get let off work. 

" I expect they’ll be fair, fat, and forty, or spectacled 
and gaunt, with men’s collars and short hair,” said 
Robinson. 

“ Or else young and charming,” simpered that young 
ass Ewald, who thinks himself irresistible with girls. 

" Or helpless and pathetic, and yveep over our naughti-’ 
nesses,” said Jack Douglas. 

" Well, they'll have to be jolly fine to take Mr. Douglas’s 
place,” said Thompson, and we all agreed, for Captain 
Douglas, our one-time classics master, was a real good 
sort, and it did make one feel a bit sick to think of anyone 
taking his place, using his rooms and desk and things. 

Well, they came, and were in every way an absolute 
contrast to each other and to what we had expected. 

Miss Dorothy Fortescue, yvho taught French and German, 
was a tiny little fluffy thing with y'ellow hair, blue eyes, 
and a baby face. Before she’d been here a week everyone 
spoke of her as " Dot ”—behind her back, of course, for 
the Head gave us an awful lecture about being " courteous 
to the ladies.” When she took her classes the chaps 
simply couldn’t keep their ey'es off her. She spoke French 
beautifully and we enjoyed our lessons, and she never gave 
impots, and let us off homework sometimes ; and of course 
the fellows found heaps of excuses for not doing that. 
She took a great interest in us all, and asked us to tea, 
took us out for walks, and made a fuss over any boy who 
was seedy. It was surprising yvliat a number of headaches 
there were that first term. In short, the whole school 
was head over ears in love with her. 

Miss Alice Graham, B.A., who took the place of dear old 
Douglas, was tall and rather thin. I think she was good- 
looking too, but she wasn’t got up to kill, and wore quite 
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a day, and when I did clean them in class with my com¬ 
passes she said I was disgusting, and gave me another. 
There’s no pleasing her. Then she dropped on me when 
I was making a light on the ceiling with a piece of glass. 
Surely that’s innocent amusement.” 

" Surely,” said Douglas. “ And what was it I heard about 
you having a frog in your desk ? ” 

“ Well, that was a bit of bad luck. It was only lent 
to me. I didn't bring it in. It was Stuart's, and he said 
I could have it just for the lesson, and a very good frog 
it was. I was just passing it back to him, when I dropped 
the box, and it jumped out.” 

“ And she squealed and stood on a chair, I suppose,” 
said Douglas. ” Dot would have.” 

" No such luck,” said Robinson gloomily ; " that would 
have been a lark worth paying for. She just put out her 
hands and caught it as it hopped, shoved it into a glass 
jar, and then gave us a lecture on the frog and its beauties, 
and in the afternoon (it was our special half-holiday for 
the Homebury Match) kept us both in to write a Latin 
comp, on the wretched creature. She’s spoiled all my 
interest in frogs, and now she’s taken my camera away! ” 

“ Oh, come, dry up,” 
said Thompson. ” She's 
decent enough, but she 
can’t stand slacking. 

She’s spent loads of time 
out of school helping me 
with the Cambridge work, 
and she lets me sit in her 
room for preparation some¬ 
times when she’s out, and 
leaves a bag of sweets 
too. You’re as bad as a 
lot of gossipy old women. 

As for Dot, I'm sick of 
hearing her name. Miss 
Graham is worth ten of 
her." 

We were rather surprised 
to hear Thompson flare 
up. He’s a swot and 
works himself ill. He was 
as red as a turkey-cock, 
and looked quite angry. " All right, Goldy, we’ll spare 
your feelings, and she shan’t be run down,” said Thorpe. 
“ I wonder where she learnt to chuck balls like a boy : 
did you see her catch that ball and throw it just now ? ” 

" Oh, she was a gym. mistress before she came here,” 
said Douglas. "My sister was taught by her; she said 
she was a marvel at sports—used to teach them dancing 
and fencing and all kinds of things.” 

" I reckon she’d like to take us for gym. and get old 
O'Leary out of the job,” said I. "Wouldn’t that be a 
lark ? ” 

" Not a bit of it," said Robinson savagely. ‘ 1 She’d 
give you an impot if you stopped to breathe on the vaulting 
horse, and fine you if you couldn’t stand on your head 
and curtsey to her, and expect you to climb up the rope 
with your arms and legs folded behind. No, leave O’Leary 
alone, he’s all right, getting fat and slack lately and lets 
us down easily. No, give me Dot and-” 

"Oh, that’s enough about the women," said Jack. 
" Now, I’ve got a decent bit of news. My brother’s out of 
hospital, and is coming down next wegk to look me up.” 

" What ripping luck,” said I. " I wonder if he’ll get us a 
holiday. Is he going back to the Front ? ” 

“ Perhaps later, but he’s got a job now in the Secret 
Intelligence Department.” 

" Oh, ferreting out plots and being a spy,” said young 
Fisher, who got his ears boxed for interrupting. 

" Perhaps he’s coming here to find some aliens and 
enemies,” said Thorpe. 

" I hope he’ll start with Miss Graham then,” said Robin¬ 
son. " I’d go to the Tower willingly to see her shot.” 

" More likely to have you up, Robinson, for looking 
like a German,” said Thompson. 


This was a deadly insult, for Robinson had hair that 
stuck up just like a German’s, and he’d had the misfortune 
to have been to school for ar year in Germany, and could 
speak the language, though, of course, he never would 
So he was bound to avenge this remark. When peace was 
restored, we found the match finished, and went back 
to school. 

Next week, sure enough, there was Captain Douglas 
in school again. He came into prayers with all the staff, 
and the fellows cheered him till they were hoarse. 

After morning school Jack called me aside. " I say, 
Roper, Miss Graham has invited my brother and me to 
tea in her room this afternoon, and she said I could 
bring a friend. She olfered to let Jim have his old sitting- 
room all the time he was here, but of course he wouldn’t 
turn her out. So we’re going to have a party, and will 
you come ? " 

" Rather 1 ” I said; " and thanks awfully." 

We had a most topping tea—sardines, eggs, peaches and 
cream, a big iced cake and loads of little ones, and other 
odds and ends. It was a glorious feed, and Miss Graham 
kept pressing us to have more, and never said a word when 

Jack upset a cup of tea 
over the cloth. Dot was 
there, too, just as pretty 
as ever, and Captain 
Douglas, who’s a real 
clown when lie likes, was 
frightfully funny, and 
kept us grinning all th 
time, so that we sat ages 
over our tea. 

Then Dot had to go 
and take prep., and Jack 
and I were.told we were 
let oS from homework 
that night, and Captain 
Douglas said : " Here’s 

my album of war photos. 
You boys can look at it. 
I’ve got to talk business 
with Miss Graham." 

So we retired to the 
other end of the room and 
looked at all the pictures he’d taken, and the trophies he’d 
brought home from the Front. There was his own sword 
and a German one, and his pistol and an unexploded hand- 
grenade, and some foreign coins, and all sorts of interest¬ 
ing things. She let us examine thoroughly. It was decent 
of him bringing them down for us to see. 

Miss Graham and he began to talk about syllabuses 
and examinations and to discuss the different boys. It 
seemed frightfully absorbing, and I think they forgot we 
were there, for it got quite dark and still they sat jabber¬ 
ing away, and we sat perfectly quiet, for fear of being sent 
to bed. 

• Suddenly the door opened and they both jumped up, 
as if they’d been caught doing something wrong, and 
O’Leary pushed his horrid little mug in and with a dis¬ 
agreeable sneer said, " Sorry I startled you." 

" Yes, you did rather," said Miss Graham. ” You 
see, I can’t get used to people coming in . without 
knocking." 

O’Leary turned crimson and looked daggers, and said in 
his beastly way : "I humbly beg forgiveness. Perhaps 
you’ll excuse my impoliteness when I tell you that I’ve 
come to say that a Zeppelin is in the sky being shot at by 
our guns, and if you want to see it, come up to the top 
dormitory.” 

Jack and I didn’t stay to hear the rest, but flew upstairs, 
and had the enormous satisfaction of seeing that Zeppelin 
fall in flames—into the cricket field it seemed. We vrre 
all awfully excited, and wanted to rush off at once and sec 
it, but the Head said that he would find out where it fell, 
and the next day we should have a half-holiday to 
go and see it, so amid cheers we were at last driven to 
bed. 
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II. 


N EXT morning school seemed as if it would never 
end, and they didn't get much work out of us. 

We had to go on our bicycles and Captain 
•Douglas promised to ride with us. O'Leary 
had, his motor bike and side-car. He offered to take 
Miss Graham in it, but I heard her .refuse. There was 
a brake for the servants and the staff were going in the 
Head's big motor, so there wasn't a soul staying behind, 
except the old deaf caretaker. 

We were all assembled on the steps ready to start, when 
young Robinsoit whispered to me : “ I say, Roper, you 
know Miss Graham's got my camera, and I simply must 
have it and take a snap of the Zepp.” 

" Well, go and ask her for it,” I said; *' she’s not come 
down yet.” 

“ No good, she’ll never give it to me, she’s got her knife 
too much into me." Now, Roper, if you were to go and 
ask her, she being a pal of yours, she’d most likely let you 
have it.” 

“ I reckon she’s not that sort, and you’d have better 
luck if you went yourself, though she was so mad at you 
trying to snap her in the middle of prayers that I doubt if 
she’ll give it back at all. However, I’ll try. I know where . 
it is, because I saw it in the telephone cupboard in her 
room yesterday ; she let me go to it to fetch a book. But 
don’t start without me, will you ? ” 

“ Right 01 ” he said. 

So I went along to Miss Graham’s room ; she was not 
there, and I peeped in. The cupboard was half open, and 
I made up my mind to slip in and get it, and no one would 
be any the wiser. She might forget she'd taken it, and if 
not, well, Robinson must pay, and he’d think it worth 
while, if he managed to snap the Zepp. So I stole in quietly 
to the cupboard. I couldn’t see the camera at once, and 
had to step right inside and search about. At last 1 found 
it, and was just coming out, when I heard a noise and Miss 
Graham came out of her bedroom into the sitting-room. 

1 drew back quickly and pulled the cupboard shut. Just 
then Captain Douglas knocked at the study door. 

” I’ve been sent to ask if you’re ready. Miss Graham,” 
he said. “ The motor has come round to the door.” 

“ I’m not coming,” she said. “ Miss Fortescue is not 
well, and I shall stay with her.” 

“Oh, I say,” he said, “what rotten luck! It’s no use 
persuading you, I suppose ? ” 

” No, I'm sorry, but I don’t like leaving her; she has 
such a bad headache, and is lying down on my bed. • I 
hope you’ll enjoy yourself.” 

” I shan’t now,” he said gloomily. I hadn’t guessed 
he was so gone on Dot as all that. 

Miss Graham walked out with him into the corridor, 
and they stood there talking. 

Then, like a silly ass, I had a regular panic come over me. 

I couldn’t get out without passing them, and I was so 
afraid of Miss Graham coming back and finding me, that 
I picked up the bunch of keys that had fallen on to the 
cupboard floor, locked myself in, and put the keys in my 
pocket. 

Presently they came in again. 

” I wonder if you’d mind taking charge of a packet for 
me. Miss Graham," he said ; it’s rather bulky to carry 
about, and rather too important to lose. Perhaps you’d 
just lock it up in the desk for me.” He pulled out of his 
pocket a very big envelope, with O.H.M.S. in great letters 
on it. 

She took it and said, “ Yes, I’ll be responsible for it," 
very seriously, and then they both laughed as if it were 
a great joke. “ Now you must go. I can hear the bikes 
getting impatient.” 

” Yes, here’s O’Leary wailing for me. AH right, old man, 
I’m just coming. Good-bye, and I hope your patient 
will recover quickly.” 

Of i ourse, 1 saw all this through the crack in the cupboard. 
She shut the door and came in, put the packet into a 
drawer ir. the desk, and looked round, as if hunting for 


something; then to my dismay she came straight over 
the cupboard and tried to open it. Of course it didn: 
budge an inch. 

“ Bother," she said; “ where can they be ? ” and she 
ran into the other room crying, “ Dorothy, have you seo 
my keys ? ’’ 

Now was my chance to get out. I took out the bund, 
and picking out one at random tried to undo the door 
Of course it wasn’t the right one. I tried the next, arr 
that didn’t fit. Now, there were at least twenty keys on tha: 
bunch, and I had no idea which was the right one, though 
I’d managed by chance to lock myself in all right before 
I’d got to be frightfully quick and equally quiet, but a: 
last one key slid in successfully, though stiffly, and I tn-: 
to turn it. But I might have known that every key tha- 
fits won’t turn! That sounds rather like a proverb 
doesn’t it ? Anyhow, by the time Miss Graham came 
into the room again I had made the plea ing discover, 
that the key would neither turn nor come out again, be: 
was stuck fast, and I had very truly locked myself in 1 

Jack Douglas, who’s a most topping artist, has made . 
sketch of me wrestling with that keyhole, my face ref 
my hands trembling, fumbling in the darkness, surround; 
by books, piles of dusty exam, papers, confis ated catapult; 
compasses, knives, and balls. ' It’s a very, amusing pictc: 
to look at, though the addition of swarms of black beet e.- 
crawling over me is a flight of the artist's fancy. But 
wasn’t at all funny then, and I began to feel extreme; 
awkward. 

First, I was done out of an afternoon’s expedition 
secondly, Robinson might appear at the door any mine: 
inquiring for me ; thirdly, Miss Graham was searckn 
frantically for her keys, and no doubt was worried becacs 
she couldn’t lock up the precious document; and fourth!;, 
it was no use me calling out and owning that 1 had tip- 
keys, because she couldn’t let me out. Anyway, 1 hadn 
quite reached the point whfen in despair I should have t 
make myself known and have the door broken open. 

Altogether I ielt pretty sick about it, I can tell yo:. 
especially as Miss Graham sat down at her desk and. begi: 
to write, instead of spending the afternoon in the nei 
room attending to her sick friend, hard-hearted creature 1 

There we stayed for nearly half an hour, while everyth:: 
was so quiet that I dared not go on struggling with ti- 
key, for fear that she would hear me. 

Then I heard a step along the corridor, and a kuo-a 
at the door. 


c 


III. 

|OME in," cried Miss Graham, and in walke; 
O’Leary of all people, in his motor things. 

“ Why, Mr. O'Leary; I thought you were gc* 
long ago." 

” So I was,” he said breathlessly. “ But I’ve bee: 
sent back with a message for you. It’s from Douev 
He told me he wanted to come back himself, but the b v- 
would have been so disappointed at missing his compar; 
so I offered, as on my motor bike I can soon catch them uj 

" I’m sure it was very considerate of you," said Mi- 
Graham, quite politely, but in a sarcastic tone. *• VVtr. 
the message ? " 

“ He says, -will you please give me the envelope he left «r 
you. He says he's decided it wasn’t fair to ask \ou : 
take charge of it, as it is important. That's all 1 kr; 
about it. He sent you this note," qnd he handed her 
piece of paper tom from a notebook. 

She read it, knitting her brows. Now I could see t 
was in a quandary. I guessed, and I suppose so did O'Ler 
that she didn’t know Captain Douglas’s writing well eno- 
to be sure it was a genuine message. 

“ I’m sorry, Mr. O’Leary,” she said at last, ” to f ■ 
you all your ride for nothing, but it’s too late now." 

“ What do you mean ? " he said. 

" Only that as Captain Douglas has given me the er.' 
lope to keep for him, I shall deliver it up only to t: 
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T t’s ridiculous for him to keep changing his mind, and I 
shan’t, if he does.” 

O'Leary reddened. “Well, Miss Graham, though, as a 
matter of fact, 1 entirely agree with you as to the absurdity 
of a man not knowing his own mind, still, surely, if he really 
wants the papers you'd better let nje have them, I think.” 

“ And / think not,” she said. “ I will take all responsi¬ 
bility. And now you had better overtake the party you 
have so unselfishly left.” 

" And a nice welcome I shall get for my pains,” he said. 

" We won’t discuss it further—good-bye,” she said, and, 
as if to show him the interview was closed, she walked into 


the bedroom, and nearly shut the door, though I believe 
she was squinting through the keyhole all the time. 

O'Leary cast a hurried glance around, rushed to the 
door and locked it, and then went to the desk and opened 
a drawer, searching frantically. 

” No,” shouted Miss Graham, and dashed out, as he 
started back, while I cursed myself for being the cause of 
all the unlocked drawers. 

“ Really, Mr. O’Leary, am I still to believe that this 
is disinterested eagerness to fulfil your mission ? ” 

” Believe what you like," he said, " but I won’t leave 
this room till I get the envelope. Oh, Alice, listen to me, 
and try to understand me." 

" I really cannot see why I should make such an effort," 
she said. 

He looked as if he would like to shake her and went on : 
“ Alice, we are both Irish. You love your country, don’t 
you ? " 


" I hope so,” she said. 

" Wei], in that envelope there is a plot to betray Ireland 
and her liberties. There are all the details which, given 
to the Government, will cause hundreds of loyal Irish to 
be imprisoned to-morrow, simply for working for the 
freedom of Ireland. Give me the papers, and you don’t 
realise the service you will be doing to your country. 
There are in that packet lists of your own Dublin friends. 
Will you be the means of bringing them to the Tower ? 
You are no true Irishwoman if you league yourself with 
the enemies of your country.” 

" Mr. O Leary, please cease these heroics," she said. 

“ I see no other point, except 
that you wish me to become 
a thief, and give you what is 
not mine to give.” 

“But it is for your 
country,” he pleaded. 

" For that I have only your 
word ” (that was a nasty dig). 
" Anyhow, my duty is plain, 
1 can’t betray a trust.” 

” Then if you won’t do 
it for patriotism,” he said, 
” won’t another motive move 
you ? ” 

” I see none,” she said. 

“ Why, love,” he answered. 
” Of whom ? ” she asked 
coolly. 

" Alice," he said, " when 
1 tell you that 1 love you, 
when I tell you that among 
the names in that paper is 
Charles O'Leary’s, won’t you 
relent then ? I know you've 
been cold to me, but that’s 
your way, and I hate gush 
ing women. I’ve submitted 
to your snubs, knowing all 
the while that you really 
cared.” 

And the fellow, like a 
beastly actor, threw himself 
down on his knees and tried 
to take her hand. 

" Then, if you thought that, 
you were vastly mistaken, 
Mr. O’Leary, and blinded by 
your own conceit, for I have 
taken no trouble to hide the 
fact that your presence was 
unwelcome." 

” But surely you will not 
condemn me to prison, per 
haps death; you must can¬ 
tor me enough to save me.” 
And he tried to kiss her hand 
this time. 

" Mr. O’Leary,” she said, " let this disgusting scene 
finish. Leave me at once, and be a man, not an undignified 
idiot. If you've got yourself into trouble with your 
politics, you must take the consequences. I cannot help 
you. Now, will you go ? ” 

“ No, I will not,” he roared, springing up, and all the 
maudlin lovey-dovey tone gone from his voice. " You 
choose to stand by Douglas rather than by me. I know 
why, you love him, but he’s not for you. That little doll 
will get him, and you’ll have no reward for your 
constancy ! ” 

" How dare you ? ” she cried, her face flaming. " Coward, 
coward, coward ! ’’ 

They stood glaring at each other, she with her back 
against the desk, and he on the other side of the room. 
They were talking so loudly that I had had a chance to 
do a little work with my key, but still the lock wouldn’t 
turn. 


“ He pressed her back and back, and her face was white, and she began to pant.” (Sie page 636.) 
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** As I picked myself up, 
the window was thrown 
open, and Captain Douglas 
jumped in.” (See page 

637) 


Then a thought struck me. I mentioned before that 
there was a telephone in this cupboard—it was really only 
a kind of speaking-tube—connected with the different 
rooms. If I could get a chance I'd call, for help. 

" For the last time," said O’Leary, “ will you give me 
the envelope ? ” 

“ No, I will not," she said. 

" Then I'll take it," he cried, and rushed at her. But 
she snatched up the captain’s sword, lying on the desk 
since last night, and lunged forward at him. He in self- 
defence, I suppose, pi'ked up the German one, and there 
they were, actually fighting. 

I remembered what Jack had said about Miss Graham’s 
fencing, but then O'Leary was also skilled in the exer¬ 
cise. I felt sure she couldn't hold out a mii»te, and 
the master was in such a towering rage that anything 
might happen. 

I could hear them kicking the chairs out of the way, and 
then piercing screams came from the inner room, where 
Dot seemed to be having a fit of hysterics. 

Under cover of this noise, I was at last able to call down 
the tube : " Hullo, hullo I ” 

To my surprise an answer came back at once. It was 
Robinson. “ Hullo 1 Who is it ? ” 

" It’s I, Roper. I can’t explain now, but Miss Graham 
is shut up in her study and O'Leary is trying to kill her. 


The door is locked, and 
I can't be of any « 
Can you fetch any help 
I know everyone else a 
out." 

A moment passe 
while he seemed to h 
trying to take it i: 
Then he said : ” W'i 
Captain Douglas ba 
only been gone ahra 
five minutes. He found 
a puncture before bt 
went, and has bet: 
mending it ever since 
Shall I take O'Leary s 
motor bike that is 
standing at the gate 
and fetch him back: 

’’ Good old chap' 

I said. “ Go, and ride 
all you can 1 ” and 
turned back to my peep 
hole, still working r 
the key. 

The screams ha 
stopped, but the tic 
others were still at it 
I felt as if I were look 
ing on at a play for the 
next few minutes, win' 
the only sound to k 
heard was the clash; 
the swords. It was 
play worth watchinj 
too. I don't knoJ 
anything about fenarc 
myself, but I could see 
that Miss Graham was 
in awfully good fora 
and most quick. She 
seemed to be really e- 
joying tire exercise 
But after a time she 
began to tire, while 
O’Leary warmed up 1 * 1 
the work. Her quid 
ness saved her agtz 
and again, but he* 
| could her little »Tei 
have the strength 
that great beet 
bully’s ? He presrJ 
her back and back 
and her face was white, 
and she began to pant. Perhaps the thought came to 1 
as it did to me, that if he won he’d get the letter, but 
she was the winner what could she do ? It wasn't b- 
she’d have the nerve to wound him. and he’d got the kc 
of the door in his pocket. Now, if she knew that : 
was coming, it might buck her up to hold on a few minute 

longer. So, quite reckless by now, I shouted with all c' 

lungs : 

“ Hold on. Miss Graham, help is coming." 

They both stopped for a moment as if they’d been shtf 
and what cither must have thought was a puzzle. ' 
Graham said afterwards she believed it was an angel fo 
heaven, but as I’m fifteen, and my voice has lately broke 
it could not really have sounded much like that. 

Anyhow, it did seem to buck her up, and O’Leary 1 <- 
to look nervous, and I could see him trying to work roan 
to the door. But she held him off, and I took up an im 
dumb-bell and began to batter the lock. 

Presently we heard the whirr of a motor coming up L 
drive, and that seemed to madden him. 

I believe she felt that it was all over now, and so st 
didn’t watch so closely, or else she was absolutely 
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up, for the next instant he knocked the sword out of her 
hand to the other side of the room. 

She sprang forward to pick it up, but as she groped 
under the table O'Leary darted to the desk, opened the 
top right-hand drawer, took out a bulky packet, glanced 
at the O.H.M.S. on the outside, rushed to the door, un¬ 
locked it, and was gone, just at the very moment that the 
lock at last gave way with a crash, and I burst out of 
the dark cupboard and fell Hat on my face. 

As I picked myself up, the window was thrown open, 
and Captain Douglas jumped in. 

He stopped a moment and looked at us. I with extremely 
dirty hands and face, grasping a heavy dumb-bell, must 
have looked like the villain of the episode, while Miss 
Graham stood leaning against the wall, gasping for breath, 
with checks like paper, holding a sword in her hand, and 
of course O’Leary had disappeared. 

“ Where is he ? ” he cried. 

" Please, sir, he’s gone,” said Robinson, who had followed 
Douglas, but in a more orthodox way, through the door. 

' He's off on the bike you just left, and we can never 
:atch him, he’s going at a tremendous pace, and there 
sn't a bike or vehicle of any kind left about the place.” 

We ran to the window, and could see, a long way off on 
lie London road, a figure on a bicycle, getting smaller 
tvery minute. 

" And he's taken the envelope,” I said. 

Then Miss Graham laughed, and turning to the A /; 
land top drawer of the desk pulled out another bulky 
D.H.M.S. envelope and said, holding it out, “No, he hasn't,” 
.nd then fell forward into Captain Douglas’s arms. 

” My darling,” he said, and kissed her. 

Robinson and I felt a little out of it, and looked at each 
>t her. Then the same thought striking us both, we 
oarched into the bedroom where our pretty little Dot 
.as laughing and crying, both seized a glass of water and 
arried it out to Miss Graham. 

What Robinson called Douglas’s “ artificial respiration ” 
ad evidently been successfid, for she was sitting in the 
rm-chair and smiling when we each presented the water. 

Oh, thank you, boys,” she said, and took a sip from 
ach in turn, while our late classics master sat on the arm 
f our present classics mistress’s chair and asked her tenderly 

she felt better. 


“ Quite all right,” she said, ” thanks to your timely 
arrival.” 

” Please, sir, is it really too late to catch him ? ” I said. 
“ If you'd heard the things he said to Miss Graham ! ” 

” The hound 1 ” he said. “ I’ll telegraph to the police 
at all the places round and have him stopped if possible. 
You can go, Robinson, you’re a useful boy.” 

So Robinson went off with the wires, but I may mention 
that O'Leary was never caught. 

” And now we'll have a few explanations as to your 
part in the affair,” said Douglas. 

So I had to eat humble pie, and confess how I had 
been an unwilling witness. 

They both roared at the thought of me working away 
at the cupboard, though I showed them the marks on my 
fingers, and the broken lock, to convince them that I hadn't 
been skulking (like a certain person in the next room, who 
by-the-by is not nearly so popular this term, though of 
course we didn’t give her away ; still, it was pretty obvious 
she had done nothing to help). 

” Well, we’ll have to forgive you this time,” said Miss 
Graham, “ and Robinson too, for if you hadn’t been there 
Captain Douglas would have lost the documents.” 

“ Please, sir, was it really what O’Leary said ? " I asked. 

“ Pretty much like it,” said Captain Douglas, ” though 
his name wasn’t there ; that was a ruse to induce Miss 
Graham to give them up, I expect. He reckoned on her 
having a very soft heart, no doubt.” 

Miss Graham turned crimson, and looked at me. Of 
course I hadn’t told all I heard O’Leary say, and she 
looked jolly grateful. 

” And now, young man,” said Douglas, " I think you’ve 
been eavesdropping enough for to-day, and you're not 
going to hear the next conversation in this room,” and he 
pushed me out. 

But Miss Graham ran out after me into the corridor, 
and said, “You’re a dear boy, Roper,” and gave me a 
kiss, and then went in and shut the door. 

What the conversation was about I don’t know, but 
two things I do know, and one is that Miss Graham is the 
most popular teacher in the whole school,- with Robin¬ 
son an 1 Roper for her specially devoted slaves. And the 
other i> that we shall never get used to calling her Mrs. 
Douglas. 


Somehow. 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


T HE man who would shine as a bowler 
When wickets are awkward to take. 
Must prove a consistent controller 
Of temper as well as of ” break ’’; 
As trick after trick he produces, • 

The batsman’s defences to probe, 

He needs—like that spider of Bruce’s— 

The patience of Job. 

So roll up your sleeves a bit tighter, 

And don’t let it weigh on your mind 
When knocked off your length by a " smitcr ” 
Whose slogs are effective, though blind ; 

And don’t get a fit of the fidgets 
When catches (hit just as you mean) 

Go straight to the fieldsman whose digits 
Are all—margarine. 

You'll learn to envisage discreetly 
The man the pavilion adores, 

Who ruins your Maidens completely 
By fluking unauthorised ” Fours ” ; 

But nothing will render you sicker. 

For nothing more keenly provokes, 

Than pegging away at a Sticker 
Who passively pokes. 


” Black Care ” (as described by the poet) 
Will then spread a cloud on your brow 1 
I’ve jolly good reason to know it. 

I’m bowling at one of them now. 

My visage, in spite of me, tingles, 

I know I’m beginning to glower ; 

His score is a couple of singles 
Compiled in an hour. 

From nerves he is wholly exempted, 

No pace will induce him to flinch, 

By slows he declines to be tempted 
To budge an avoidable inch. 

In vain have I lobbed and half-volleyed. 
And bowled the most artful of balls ; 
Self-satisfied, sturdy, and stolid, 

He simply ” stone-walls.” 

That’s got him—he cannot have stopped it 
No 1 Really, my luck is too bad 1 
Straight on to his legs he has chopped it. 
And now it has stuck in his pad. 

You’ll see where it is as he frees it, 
llutloa—why, he's out after all I 
Thank goodness, the Umpire decrees it ! 

He " Handled the Ball." 
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Here we are again at the end of a volume of the “ B.O.P.,” 
and a very good volume, indeed, it is, I think you. wall agree. 

There has been quite a chorus of praise with 
regard to our serials and to the series of 
useful artices on " From Fo’c's’le to Quarter¬ 
deck.” So many boys have written me with 
reference to the latter that there is no doubt 
that the series has been of immense value as a guide to openings 
fci the Mercantile Marine. A new feature that at once became 
popular is the ” B.O.P.” Stamp Corner. Philately is a hobby 
that counts its followers by thousands, and as such a large 
proportion of ” B.O.P.”-ites go in for collecting stamps I can 
see that I must give more space to this department of the paper. 
In the next volume there is every likelihood of this being done, 
as I hope to start Vol. xlii. with its full complement of 
sixty-four pages. During the War, as you 
know, owing to the paper shortage, the 
** B.O.P.” has been reduced slightly in size ; 
in new and improving conditions we may 
confidently look forward to expansion. Next 
year, therefore, ought to be what our 
Canadian cousins terra a “banner year” 
for the paper. I shall expect to welcome a 
host of new readers, many of whom were 
deterred from joining our ranks earlier owing 
to the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
copies from month to month. So many 
times was the ” B.O.P.” sold out. and so 
many times were appeals in vain for back 
numbers. Now you will want to know what 
are the chief items in the programme for 
1920, so I will go right ahead with the list, 
so far as it is prepared. 

* * * 

First among the splendid new serials 
that I have secured will be a story of 
adventure and mystery by Captain Charles 

Gilson, entitled “ The Lost City.” There 
are no more popular characters with boy 
readers at the present day than the resource¬ 
ful and plucky Captain Crouch, and the 
inimitable, astute Chinese detective, Mr. 
Wang. I am glad to be able to tell you that both these per¬ 
sonages figure in Captain Gilson's new story, and very amazing 
are their experiences. The scenes are laid, for the most part, 
in a comer of Africa, where there exists a city populated by an 


ancient people with a romantic history. It is as exciting 21. 
thrilling a story as I have read for a long time. I can protras 
you fellows a real treat when you come to read it for yoursdve 
The drawings will be provided by Mr. George Soper, 
has illustrated so many of Captain Gilson's previous serii- 
Next on the list comes a story that will have particular inter* - 
in the coming year. In 1920 will be commemorated the thret- 
hundredth anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fatb-r- 
in New England. For the ” B.O.P.” Mr. Frank Elias &ai 
specially written a tale of this period, his hero sailing on tF 
“ Mayflower ” and playing a notable part in the great adventir- 
This story is entitled “ The Mystery of the 4 Mayflower 
and will be well illustrated: Then there will be a fine advents 
story by Mr. Raymond Raife, who has been a prominent cca 
tributor to the “ B.O.P.” for a number of years. “ The Sh?h 
White Slave ” will tell of the strange happes 
ings that befell an English boy in Arahu 
and you will find it ” chock full ” (to use yoc 
own expression) of exciting incidents, breathks.- 
escapes and weird mystery. Mr. Raife kno*= 
just what a boy likes in the way of hcucr 
so you can rely on his yarn being of £■ 
first quality. Mr. Arthur Twidle, who kna^ 
the East and its denizens so well, 
provide the drawings. Of a different nahn 
will be “ Sabre and Spurs! A Tale of 
Light Dragoons,” by Mr. D. H. Parry. Tbs 
of you who have read “ For Glory and Ik 
nown,” “ Kit of the Carabineers/* and othc^ 
of this author's books will know what :■ 
expect from his pen. Mr. Parry is new t 
the ” B.O.P.” as a serial writer, but I ha-, 
followed his work for many years and I 1= 
glad to welcome him to our pages. In “ Sat' 
and Spurs 1 ” he tells a swinging tak 
fighting in the Peninsular War, of desper- 
adventures with the guerilla bands V 
figured so prominently in the campaign, h 
boy hero is a fine follow and he wins thro* 
to name and fame in the proper dashing manner. In addi: 
to these I hope to include some powerful serial stories by “ Kf. 
Carr,” whose ” Caught Out ! ” and ” The Shaping of Jephsoc 
proved highly popular with “ B.O.P.” readers ; by Mr. C 
Argyll-S.ixby, another well-known contributor ; and by 
John Lea, who is writing a special series of school yams lor - 
volume. That is enough, isn’t it, to show that Vol. El¬ 
is going to be particularly strong in the serial departing 
Elsewhere in this number you will find a detailed list ot 
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many other attractions to be provided, and you must be hard 
to please if in that list you don’t find several items that will 
command your attention. The “ B.O.P.” coloured plates, for 
instance, will be as striking and varied as heretofore. The 
beautiful plate of “ War Decorations of the Allies,” specially 
prepared by V. Wheeler-Holohan, is certain to be much sought 
after. This is a plate that no boy can afford to be without, for 
it has a lasting interest apart from its beauty of colouring and 
design. There—that is all I am going to say now about the 
coming new volume. The prospectus of it appears on the cover 
of this issue and you can turn to that for fuller information. 
I will only just add that while I am satisfied entirely with 
this year’s volume, I am more 
than convinced that Vol. xlii. 
will be one of the best and 
strongest in the lengthy series 
of ” B.O.P.” Annuals. 

* * * 

With the conclusion of the 
present volume many readers 
will be want- 

BINDING- * n S to bind 

CASES »OR up their 

VOL. XLI. monthly 

parts, so I 
may well call attention to the 
attractive binding-case that 
has been prepared for Vol. xli. 
of the ” B.O.P.” A repro¬ 
duction of it is given on the 
preceding page. This case is 
supplied from the ” B.O.P.” 

Office, 4 Bouverie Street, 

London. E.C. 4, at a charge of 3s. net (3s. 6 d. post free), and 

subscribers who wish to obtain one should lose no time in 
making application. The cover ensures a uniform appearance 
.n the volumes on the bookshelf and well repays the outlay. 
Let me again remind readers that the binding should be done 
□y local booksellers or bookbinders; the publishers of the 
'* B.O.P.” cannot undertake this work. 

* * * 


the list of contributors will be found many ” B.O.P.” favourites. 
Each of these " Empire Annuals ” is issued at 5s. net, and 
remarkable value for the money it is. " B.O.P.” readers, and 
their sisters, cannot fail to be delighted with them. 


Last month in this column I urged upon readers the necessity 
to make sure of securing the current volume of the ” B.O.P.” 

before it goes out of print. Every year, 
after the conclusion of a volume, we receive 
many requests from readers, both at home 
and abroad, for volumes that cannot be 
supplied because the stock has become 
exhausted. Let me repeat here that we have no back volumes 
in stock. The best course is to place your order in good time 
with a bookseller or newsagent and so avoid disappointment. 
The same applies to the monthly parts, many of which are 
quickly sold out after publication. Now that a new volume 
is about to commence, and many new readers will be added to 
our list, the urgency for following the above advice will be 
apparent. The ” B.O.P.” has increased its circulation so con¬ 
siderably within the past few years that the difficulty of satis¬ 
fying all demands grows greater. Take time by the forelock, 
therefore, and make sure of your copy by ordering it regularly; 
that is the only way to ensure securing it. To those who have 
unfortunately missed certain volumes we would point out that 
the best way to obtain any one is to advertise in the Miscellaneous 
Advertisements column of this paper. Occasionally one comes 
across an odd " Annual ” in a second-hand bookshop, but this 
source of supply is, of course, very uncertain. Should any 
readers have old volumes—particularly of recent years—of 
which they would like to dispose, they might write to the pub¬ 
lishers of the " B.O.P.,” 4 l 3 ouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Purchasers for these can possibly be found. 

A. L. H. 

* * * 

Manhood-Land. 

By LILLIAN GARD. 



MAKE SURE 
OF YOUR 
"B.O.P." VOL. 


On this page are shown the two illustrated covers of the 
' Empire Annual for Boys,” and the " Empire Annual for 
Girls.” These popular Annuals, which have 
THE TWO been issued for several years past, make a 

• EMPIRE strong appeal to all who like good healthy 

ANNUALS.” fiction and bright, topical, entertaining 

articles. They are well illustrated with 
:oloured plates and full-page black and white pictures, and in 


THE "B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


T HE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view 
to its forming a bond of onion between readers of the 
- B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so man; years has stood 
for all that is highest and pnrest and best in life. 
Withont binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, inauly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to bs 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some torm of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain oendants, 
ind tie-pins, these being on sale at 74. each po3t tree. Applications 
or membership and for badges should be addressed to the editor, 
* B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie Street. London. E.C. 4. 




W HEN you come to the end of the road of youth 
You'll enter your Manhood’s Land ! 

Where pinnacles high of the Towers of Truth 
And Halls of Achievement stand ! 

The paths wind up and the paths wind down 

To village and hamlet and 
city and town ! 


Some places glint with a wonder¬ 
ful gleam— 

Some acres are commonplace 
spots : 

While, here and there, are 
stretches that seem 
Humdrum and workaday 
plots ! 

But wise folk study a Guide 
Book tense 

Compiled by the knowledge of 
Old Common Sense. 


You needn’t be brainy to know 
which is best 

To live in—of places you 
see ! 

You may prefer east or you may prefer west. 

But this is the guide-book’s decree : 

" Just stick to the ground of your Ideals true— 

And dig at the patch which was portioned to you ! " 
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Careers for Boys. 

(Specially written for the “Boy’s Own Paper** by a Director of the 
Future Career Association.) 

IV. Police Services of the Empire.—Part III. The Australian Police. 


O N the other side of the Empire are the Trooper 
Police of Australia, whose activities closely re¬ 
semble those of the Canadian Force with which 
we have just been dealing. Whilst the Canadian 
Police, however, form one regiment for service over a 
vast area of Canadian Territory, each Australian State 
has its own police organisation, making in all six 
separate services. These men of the South work among 
rather different surroundings : the hardships of ice and 
snow are not among the difficulties they encounter; but 
they know the weariness of a long day’s trek under a 
glaring sun, in country where herbage gives place to 
dreary wastes of sand and 
stone, where there is a scarcity 
of water, where the shade of 
trees is replaced by the dwarf 
shadows of stunted shrubs and 
cactus growths. 

This is the nature of the 
country they encounter in the 
unsettled and sparsely peopled 
regions of scrub, sand, and 
rock in South and West Aus 
tralia, and in some parts of 
Queensland. Sometimes their 
duties take them to the hills 
and mountain ranges, at others 
their patrols are to be seen 
among the sheep and cattle 
stations on the plains. 

The oldest force is that of 
New South Wales, which dates 
from 1825. This numbered, in 
the first instance, only thirteen 
troopers and two officers, and 
it was not appreciably in¬ 
creased in strength until 1874, 
when the policing of outlying 
districts was taken thoroughly 
in hand. The South Aus¬ 
tralian Police date from 1838; 

West Australia and Queens¬ 
land from 1848 ; and the Vic¬ 
toria Police from 1850. Over 
a long period, Australian 
settlers were terrorised by 
bushrangers, most of whom 
were criminals transported from England, whose natural 
instincts were theft and murder. They plundered bouses, 
indulged in horse- and cattle-stealing, attacked and robbed 
travellers in lonely places, and generally held life and 
property cheap. When the gold-diggings were opened up 
in later years, mail coaches were sacked, gold-trains held 
up, and camp riots were frequent. 

Many good stories are told of the capture of these banditti. 
One prominent member of the mounted police, with four 
or five men to assist him, came upon a gang of about sixteen 
bushrangers cooking a meal in a hollow, about thiity yards 
below him, with their arms piled a few paces away. Leaving 
his men with orders ho.v to act, he crept down the bank, 
and jumped suddenly into the midst of the robbers, shout¬ 
ing : “ Yield in the King’s name, you bog-trotting villains ! " 
Then, looking up towards his party, " Send down,” he 
called, ” two file to secure the arms ! Stand fast the 


remainder, and shoot the first man that moves ! ” Aboc* 
twenty stand of arms were thus taken possession of, hand 
cuffs were applied as far as they would go, and the disarm-, 
banditti were safely conducted to a neighbouring township 
.Many of the most desperate encounters took place i: 
Van Diemen's Land, now known as Tasmania ; and if an. 
boy wishes to read how Michael Howe, Matthew Bradv 
Mosquito, Cash, and Kavanagh were brought to booi, 
he should get Mr. A. L. Haydon’s “ Trooper Police 0: 
Australia.” In this are also stories of the New Sour 
Wales outlaw, Jackey-Jackey, of Sullivan and his banc 
in the Bathurst District, of the rush for gold in the ’fifties 

of the police as explorers, an: 
of the later bushranging day, 
when Captain Thunderboi* 
Dan Morgan of the Souther, 
Road, the Moonlight gan? 
Sam Poo the Chinaman, the 
" Angel,” cattle - thief; an. 
others, figured prominently ot 
the calendar of crime. 

With the discovery of the 
gold-fields in New South Wale 
and Victoria, in 1851, the 
police forces were rapidly ex 
tended. Within a brief period 
diggings were tliick with for 
tune hunters, and a body of 
loot and mounted police were 
detached for duty in the nev 
fields. Mary of these wen 
troopers who had serv ed in line 
regiments, previous to joiner 
the mounted police of the 
Colony. They were good shot - 
and good riders, and just the 
right material for the speck 
duties of the period. The. 
pay was poor, and it speak- 
highly for the character d 
these men that they remained 
loyal, with very few exceptions 
whilst people of all professioa- 
and trades were leaving thee 
employment in towns, anu 
sailors were deserting the 
ships in harbour, to pick 
ready-made fortunes in the goldfields. The same scene- 
were witnessed with the discovery of gold in Queenslar.1 
in 1858, and in West Australia in 1685, followed by f»: 
richer finds in the south in 1892. 

In the year 1853, further transportation of convicts u 
Tasmania was forbidden; and as New South Wales au 
Victoria had, thirteen years previously, secured sunih 
rights, these promising colonies were no longer threaterx- 
with an ever-increasing population of the most undesirat- 
kind. These steps gave promise of a brighter future fc 
the harassed members of the police force. For sorr- 
years, however, no marked improvement was felt. Then 
was an absence of some of the more outrageous crin.o 
but the ever shifting and constantly increasing populatL. 
of the diggings continually baffled the authorities. 

One of the most notorious bushrangers in these da\- 
was Francis Gardiner, who gathered round him a gane 



A Mounted Constable. 

(Queensland Police Force.) 
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indred spirits. Their stronghold was in the Weddin 
fountains; and when the police became too hot upon their 
rack they would betake themselves here upon the fastest 
nd strongest horses stolen from private stations. Their 
reatest feat was the sticking up of the gold escort on its 
ray from- Lachlan diggings to Sydney. Gardiner so 
horoughly organised his followers v that he eluded the 
olice for two years, adding to the tale of his crimes mean¬ 
while. In 1864, however, he was brought to book by a 
mart Sydney detective named McGlone, and was sentenced 
0 thirty-two years' penal servitude. He was released, how- 
ver, ten years later, through a strenuous agitation on the 
art of his sympathisers. 

For their work as explorers and pioneers of civilisation, 
he Trooper Police of Australia deserve a full measure of 
•raise. In i860, Burke and Wills penetrated Central 
.ustralia, with a view to ascertaining its possibilities of 
sttlement. On one occasion, a distance of ninety miles 
'as travelled without finding water. In 
he end, the expedition became divided, 
upplies gave out, and Burke, Wills, and 
thers met their death from starvation 
nd exhaustion. Others followed with 
reater success: and in 1873 a North-East 
oast Expedition discovered tracts of 
ultivable land, new ranges of mountains, 
nd valuable rivers. 

A feature of this journey was the 
larked hostility of the natives, who were 
lostly cannibals and warlike in disposi- 
ion. Eventually these aborigines were 
abject to more than one massacre on a 
irge scale, and deprived of their land, 
he treatment they received closely re- 
smbled the fate meted out to the North- 
Vest American Indians ; and it was not 
ntil the Border Police Act was passed that 
hey received any measure of protection. 

Since the arrival of the police, many of 
hem have performed most valuable work 
s trackers- of criminals, and a certain 
umber are regularly enrolled in the police 
inks for this purpose. The best tracker 

I the native who has never left the bush ; 
is senses are not dulled, his eyesight is 
een, he is thoroughly versed in bush-craft, 
nd can read the story of a bush-track as 
one other can read it. Native girls and 
•omen, too, are often quite good at the game. The stories 
f some of their exploits are marvellous. From a horse's 
oof-marks the native will tell you not only the size of the 
nimal, but the time that has elapsed since the impressions 
ere made. A hole dug, or a tree notched, will indicate to 
im, by the manner in which it is made, to what tribe the 
lan belonged who did the act. The smallest details will 
ill him something. 

The trooper policeman of Southern Australia, West 
.ustralia, and Queensland, has much to do with these 
omadic tribes. Constant warfare is part of their enjoy- 
lent, and this is varied at intervals by cattle-killing and 
tealing. The South Australia Police also operate in the 
Torthern Territory, which is a more or less unexplored 
;gion, having in many parts great stony deserts, with long 
tretches of barren, arid plains, to traverse which it is often 
ecessary to dispense with the horse and have recourse to 
tie camel. 

It is in these areas of unsettled land, and the sparsely 
eopled districts which border them, that the trooper 
olice have such pioneer work to perform. Often a solitary 
rooper or two is the only emblem of authority. He may 
e called upon to act as Bailifl, Crown Lands Ranger, 
.ssistant Inspector of Schools, and Registrar, in several 
ipacities. When in charge of a station, he must patrol 
ae country around his post and keep a daily journal of 

II transactions; he must know his district and the people 
1 it thoroughly; he must watch and report upon suspicious 
ersons. 


The rounding up of horse- and cattle-thieves, and the 
location of the stolen animals, is an important police duty 
in all the Australian States, and there are many difficulties 
to contend with. There are all manner of means of evading 
detection. Brand-marks can be skilfully faked by all 
sorts of processes, and the trooper needs a sharp eye, and 
a thorough knowledge of the cattle of his own district, if 
he is to detect stolen property and locate the thief. Work 
of this character frequently necessitates journeys far 
afield, and often weeks are spent following on the trail 
of an offender; but this, in the eyes of the police, counts for 
little. 

The largest mounted force is in New South Wales, 
and they are distributed over the nine country districts 
into which the State is divided. In Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and West Australia, there are both foot 
and mounted constables, and the mounted sections are 
the smaller of the two. They are distributed over the 


outer districts, mainly in the form of patrols. Of 417 
police stations in Victoria, there are 165 at which a mounted 
constable is the only representative of the law. With all 
authority vested in one official, it may be gathered that 
his duties are very varied, and that he is a person of 
importance. 

Every State calls upon the police to fill a variety of 
roles, and the hardest work is generally to be found in 
the back lands where the aboriginal population still roams 
the country. 

Each State trains its own force; but the conditions of 
admission, except in a few minor details, are the same. 
All mounted police must be picked men—between twenty 
and twenty-five years of age, for Victoria, or between 
twenty-one and thirty years for the remaining States—and 
not less than 5 ft. 9 in. in height. The examination 
on entrance is generally a severe one, both as regards 
education and physical fitness; for only the best are 
wanted. The ability to ride well is essential. 

The training depots are in the capitals of the various 
States—namely, Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Adelaide, and 
Brisbane. Applications for admission must be made at 
the depot, in the candidate’s own handwriting. 

Instruction is given in the class-rooms of the depot 
in sword, revolver, and carbine exercise on foot and horse¬ 
back, simple veterinary and farrier's work, and the various 
other police duties. Gymnasium, swimming, physical 
drill, and first-aid, also receive attention. Lectures are 
given on police rules, and other statutes; and recruits are 

47 





In the Back-blocks. 

A police station on a northern Anstralian gold-field. (Note the " black tracker ” on left.) 
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initiated into the system of taking finger prints and in 
finger-print detection. Proficiency must be acquired in 
framing reports, and, finally, there is attendance at police 
courts in order to gain experience in the conduct of police 
cases. All general knowledge is valuable to the new trooper, 
for in outlying districts there is no knowing what he may 
be called upon to do. Government reports and inquiries 
of all kinds pass through the hands of the police; almost 
every department of State looks to them for assistance 
in one form or another. The duties are numerous and 
often complex, calling for quickness of thought and action, 
initiative, and sound judgment. There is no routine; there 
are no set hours of duty. The day’s work begins and ends at 
any time. But there is a freedom about the life and a 
spice of excitement at times u’hich appeals to many. 
There are opportunities for sport; there is variety and good 
comradeship; and a certain status conferred by the position. 


These things, with the hard rides by day and oitoi 'J 
camp fire with its yarns at night, go to make up a i 
which, as one ex-trooper says, or.e does not easily forget,q 
which one would readily live over again. 

As to payment for these services, in most gtates a □ 
stable receives 6s. 6 d. to gs. daily; corporals, ic: 
detectives, ios. 6 d. to 13s. 6 d. ; detective sergeants, 
and a lodging allowance of /20 to £2.5 annually, if qiiarra 
are not provided. Beyond these are the comnussiots 
grades, promotion to which is open to every trooper*] 
proves to be suitably qualified. The lowest grade n ty 
of sub-inspector, with pay of £255 to ^300 annually. Abes 
this are inspectors at £300 to /400; superintendent j 
£375 to ^425 ; inspecting superintendents and chief a 
spectors at /450 or £300 yearly. 

There is also a pension to look forward to on rear] 
ment. 


After Service. 

By CONSTANCB I. SMITH. 


S INCE you have battled bravely oversea, 

And looked on death with fearless eyes and strong, 
Since you have raised your shield for Liberty, 

Your sword against the wrong, 

And nerved your comrades with a gallant word. 

And seen slashed woods and fallen masonry. 

And known the strain of victory deferred. 

And body’s agony. 

Wounds, stress, and weariness; since you’ve endured 
These, and stood calm and steadfast through them all. 

And seen at last the victory secured, 

The beaten empires fall— 

Ah friend 1 since then, how you have altered t Now 
That you are home and all the clamours cease. 


There is a light burning upon your brow. 

The light of some great peace. 

And in your eyes the look of one who went 

Fearless, through dark and storm, for England's sake 
And did his best, and now stands forth, content 
Life’s calmer tasks to take. 

Men, when they gaze on you, can understand 
How you have served—that you your spurs have wca 
You bear it in yotir face, that tranquil, grand. 

High look of duty done. 

O may I labour so 1 Id knighthood's guise 
March forth, wherever England’s heroes lead, ' 

And at the end have burning in my eyes 
The light of some great deed. 
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A Story of Romance and Mystery in the East. 
By ALFRED COLBEGK, 

Author of '* Quinton*! Aquamarine," "The Mystery of Stockwell Lea-" cto 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

PETRA. 


‘ ~T HEN does the eclipse come off ? ” asked Dick. 

% f\ / “ In nine days from now,” answered his uncle, 

T j " counting this as one, and within half-an-hour 
of midnight—to be exact, commencing at eleven 
hirty-seven precisely. The moon v.ill then be near the 
ull.” 

“ Couldn't we fime our visit to the Khazneh for the 
light of the eclipse ? ’’ continued Dick. 

“ We might,” returned his uncle, reflectively. “ It 
.11 depends upon whether we can successfully work in 
he details of the programme.” 

“ Then you have a programme, Peter ? ” put in Captain 
lolcombe. 

“ I have thought of one," said he; “but I must explain 
t to you and obtain your approval of it. And, in any 
ase, I must mount and reconnoitre.” 

“ And take me with you, uncle ? ” queried Dick eagerly ; 
hen, remembering his friend’s claim, a friend who had long 
ince become a beloved foster-brother, " or Nathan ? ” 

" No 1 ” replied Uncle Peter, decisively. " I must go 
p alone. I do not know the currents. I must feel 
or them, and, at the same time, verify and settle the 
earings of Petra to our base—I mean the distance, Dick, 
nd the direction, and the landmarks on the way.” 

" But you already know these, uncle ? " urged Dick. 

• ’ Roughly, by map; but you must remember, Dick, 
hat this is a new country to me, and to all of us except 
Tathan. We cannot afford to run unnecessary risks, 
ye must guard against mistakes perhaps impossible to 
;ctify.” 

“ \Vhy, uncle,” Dick went on, unwilling to concede any 
oecial difficulties and still wishful to share in the pre- 
minary reconnoitre, ” it’s as calm as a drawing-room, 
here isn't wind enough to float a feather.” 

“ Down here, Dick, but not up there,” remarked his 


uncle patiently, glancing into the cloudless blue. “ And 
not always down here, my boy. Since this cleft was riven 
by some tremendous stroke, the storms have rushed through 
it and fashioned it into what it is—a base for us and a 
hangar for the ‘ Daracena.’ We owe it to the storms ; 
and they may be lurking up there notwithstanding th# 
peacefulness of it all.” 

"Horeb is not far from here,” said Nathan. 

“ Only a few miles, and almost directly north,” con¬ 
firmed Uncle Peter. 

" Horeb ? ” questioned Dick, slightly puzzled ; then, 
as the association dawned upon him, “ Oh 1 " 

When evening came, the captain, remembering the 
conversation, opened the book his wife had given him, 
a book he always carried in his breast pocket, and read 
aloud in the hearing of them all, of the visit of Elijah, the 
prophet of Israel, to Horeb, the mount of God. A solemn 
hush fell upon them as they listened silently to the words, 
— And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the 
wind an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earth¬ 
quake : and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was 
not in the fire : and after the fire a still small voice. 

" And they’ve all been at work here," said Uncle Peter 
after a long pause, " the fire, the earthquake, the 
tempestuous %wind, building and fashioning Sinai ; and, 
to-night, in this recess, we may listen to the still small 
voice.” 

And so they slept. 

‘ " What is your programme, Peter ? " asked Captain 
Holcombe, the next morning. 

In answer, he drew out a map, opened it, and spread 
it before them on an improvised table. They clustered 
round it. ” Our position, as near as I can fix it, is here,” 
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■aid he, marking a tiny cross with his pencil. " And here 
is Petra," marking another " The bearing is almost 
•xactly north-north-east. And it is all out a hundred 
miles. Here’s the scale ! I propose to flv, however, not 
on the straightest line, but to cross the Gulf, here," and 
he began to trace his projected course with the pencil, 
" and so to avoid Akabah, and to curve in upon the Petra 
defile from the eastward. That will add another fifty 
miles to the journey and make it a full three hundred 
there and back." 

" Why that long curve, Peter ? ” put in Captain Hol¬ 
combe. 

“ I will explain presently,” he replied. " A full three 
hundred miles, I said. Unless the currents are contrary, 
and barring serious mishaps, the ' Daracena,’ between 
sunset and sunrise, twelve hours or nearly in these central 
latitudes, ought to do that and allow also for the necessary 
stoppage there.” 

“ Where ? At Petra ? " asked Reece. 

" On the open land a little east of Petra,” answered 
Peter. " The map gives one no idea of the contour of 
the country except what one may gather from the ordinary 
shading. Here is Mount Hor, and Petra lies behind it 
in a deep defile. Beyond it the country is open, a rolling 
tableland not unlike our English downs. These downs 
are cleft by a narrow, winding gorge called the Sik, a mile 
and a half long, or, maybe, a little more, descending into 
the defile ; and at the bottom of the Sik, facing it, is the 
Khazneh. The defile branches right and left; other 
gorges run into it, but none like the Sik ; and the rocks 
everywhere are excavated into hundreds upon hundreds 
of dwellings, all of them empty. The whole place is 
deserted—a place of the dead.” 

" But why the curve, Peter ? ” repeated Captain Hol¬ 
combe. 

" For two or three reasons,” he explained. " One I 
have already hinted at—to .avoid Akabah, where, but 
for the curve, they might hear the whirr of the engine and 
perhaps spot the machine. Another, and a stronger reason, 
is that the Arabs of Mount Hor, or whoever else may 
be in league with Mateo, will expect us by way of the 
Arabah.” 

" But not by aeroplane,” said the captain. 

" No ! On foot; unless they think we shall be foolish 
enough to hire camels in Akabah, and arrange for an escort 
from there. Depend upon it, Mateo’s spies are in Akabah, 
waiting for us, and ready to communicate the news of our 
arrival to their confreres at Mount Hor. We shall elude 
the spies; and we shall disappoint the Arabs of Mount 
Hor. They will expect us by way ’of the Arabah. The 
natural inference will be that we shall try to enter the 
defile from its southern end. It will never occur to them 
that we shall enter it by the Sik. As Mr. Owen said, our 
best weapon is the ' Daracena ’—a bloodless weapon, a 
weapon of strategy, of which they have no knowledge. 
We shall take them unawares.” 

" We couldn't have done it,” commented .Reece, “ with¬ 
out the ‘ Daracena.’ ” 

" And with the ' Daracena,’ ” questioned Captain 
Holcombe, “ how are we to get there ? We shall all be 
needed. The machine cannot carry the lot of us.” 

" Not at one time,” returned Uncle Peter. " And 
here comes in the part of the programme, the critical part, 
that, in the carrying out, will try our nerves the most— 
and our courage. I want your candid opinion about it. 
If you can suggest a better plan—do." He paused to 
scan their faces and as if to measure what each of them 
could bear. 

" Fire away, Uncle ! ” said Dick impatiently. 

" My proposal is, after the reconnaissance, to take Reece 
first, and to land him at the Sik. Leaving the machine 
at the entrance, we should go down together and select 
one of the excavated dwellings as a suitable rendezvous. 
He would go well armed and with a supply of food to 
last him several days. Not that he would need the food 
—at least, I hope not; but it would be advisable to accumu¬ 
late a little store of it in the rendezvous lest we should all 


eventually need it. After seeing Reece settled, I sho: 
leave him and return here.” 

" For a second detachment, uncle ? " asked Dick. 

" Precisely—for a second detachment. . But Re 
would be very lonely ; and his position, isolated, espccii 
in the daytime, when the Arabs might go prowling at: 
the defile, would be one of considerable danger. At a 
time, day or night, for one man alone, Petra is a p!a«- 
stretch his nerves as taut as fiddlestrings.” 

" Mine are proof," said Reece laughing. " I’m a 
afraid of shadows.” 

" No ! ” continued Peter. " It’s when the shadow 
materialise into dusky Arabs that the fear comes in. TL 
would make short work of you, Reece.” 

” And discover to their cost that I was no shadow 
responded Reece. " Try me ! I’m ready.” 

" I thought you would be,” said Peter appro™: 

" On my second trip I should take the captain, and v 
would meet him in the entrance to the Sik. On my th.: 
trip I should bring both Dick and Nathan, and we shn 
stay." 

“ What would you do with the machine ? ” asked tf 
captain. 

" Dismantle it sufficiently to wheel the chassis down : 
Sik,” replied Peter, " and hide the parts in three orb 
contiguous excavations.” 

" A good idea,” returned the captain. " Then Reece a: 
I would meet you and the lads at the Sik entrance a: 
help you. All hands would be needed for work like thv 
and, of course, it would have to be done expeditiously. 

" The quicker the better.” 

" And the food, Peter—you’ll bring that," said ’• 
captain. " We may be held up in Petra." 

"The food and the firearms,” Peter assured he 
" all that we need." 

" The plan is perfect," said Reece, “ that’s my cat:, 
opinion.” 

" We cannot better it," confessed the captain. 

‘ And we’re in,” affirmed Dick, “ Nathan and I.” 

” Yes 1 ” said Nathan. " I agree with every part of 
But how shall I ever repay you ? Alone, or with 1 ' 
efficient help, or lacking friendliness like yonrs, I cot 
never have recovered the centre of the shield." 

Uncle Peter’s reconnaissance was satisfactory. He r 
away eight hours. The / comparative darkness of 
starry night, with only a crescent moon, obliterated ; 
but the most prominent landmarks. After clearing ' 
Gulf, and curving inward over the land, the twin pet 
of Mount Hor were the surest guide. The waxing of' 
moon, its added brilliance night after night, wonll - 
crease the risk of detection ; but the risk would be bah: 
by a corresponding advantage—it would show up M -■ 
Hor. It was impossible for Peter to know whether a 
passage through the air, and the sustained, tremnb 
reverberating drone of the engine, a sound never b 
before in that secluded region, had caused consterntt: • 
in the country below, for, so far as he could see, the coo:" 
was empty and desolate. 

The value of the balancing device was more appw 
upon his return when he swung over the cleft, and s'" 
descended, than when he mounted, or- during the fid' 
and he landed safely on the level, running forward tat 
short distance, and was eagerly welcomed by the 
Sleep had forsaken them. They were all anxious to b- 
the report of his journey. v 

The next night, when the sunset glow had faded, he ■>" 
Reece went up, and were speedily shut out from the”" 
of the excited spectators by the intervening hill. Eif"' 
hours passed by, and the dawn was breaking, when 1:' 
Peter dropped into their midst. 

" Is he safe ? " asked the captain. 

"He was when I left him," answered Peter. "L 
turned much quicker than I went. We were in the' 
going and coming, and searching for an excavated ds 
that would serve us, over three hours. We heard m 
and we saw no one. The whole defile was like a vast 
empty grave.” 
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The captain ascended the next night, and Nathan 
and Dick were left alone in the cleft. In the darkness— 
waiting, listening, sleepless—the time appeared inter¬ 
minable. They became nervous, jumpy. They were 
startled by their own shadows, which, in the increasing 
brilliance of the moon, were thrown into stronger relief. 
They spoke in whispers. They looked at their watches 
and vowed that they had stopped. Uncle Peter was away 
nine hours. When they ran to help liim out of the chassis 
their faces were drawn and their eyes weary. The nine 
hours had seemed like nine days. 

" Is dad all right ? ” asked Dick. 

" Yes ! " said Uncle Peter. 

“ And Reece ? ” questioned Nathan. 

" Yes ! They met at the top of the Sik. Reece was 
looking out for us. He reports all quiet.” 

' To-night will be our turn," said Dick. 

" To-morrow night,” returned his uncle. 

‘‘ To-morrow night ? ” questioned both Dick and Nathan 
in one breath. 


" Loss of sleep has almost 
worn you out,” said Uncle 
Peter. ” And I should be 
the better for a good night's 
rest. It was your father’s 
suggestion. For three nights 
we have been awake, and 
all under strain—I piloting, 
you in suspense. We have 
snatched a little rest in the 
daytime—not much. We 
need to sink down into a 
real recuperative sleep. To¬ 
morrow night we shall be 
twice the men we are now.” 

They saw the reasonable¬ 
ness of the suggestion and 
they accepted it without 
another word. 

" We must leave every¬ 
thing here ship-shape 
against our return,” Uncle 
Peter went on, " and we 
must be very careful, on 
this final journey, to take 
with us all that we shall 
need. Sleep is just as 
necessary for the two who 
are there as it is for us. 
They'll meet us at mid¬ 
night to-morrow.” 

The " Daracena" had 
never carried three befqre. 
Uncle Peter, notwithstand¬ 
ing the smallness of his 
stature, was compact; his 
weight was deceitful for his 
size; and both the lads 
were well grown. Still, the 
" Daracena,” with Uncle 
Peter as pilot, had carried 
Captain Holcombe easily, 
and Reece, who was the 
heaviest of the five; and 
Uncle Peter was confident 
that he and the two lads 
would not be beyond its 
lifting power and that their 
weight combined would not 
appreciably retard its flight. 
He was more concerned 
about the equilibrium of 
the machine. He would 
have to depend upon his 
balancer. The lads were 
strapped in, close together, 
not far behind him—for the 
flight, said he, they must consider themselves not two, 
but one. 

They mounted, with a clear run, and rose above the 
cleft, turned, and swept out over the sea; then, by a series 
of spirals, climbed high into the still air. The darkness 
had fallen. The stars were out, but paling before the 
moon, whose silvery radiance flooded all the upper spaces 
as well as the sea and land below. It grew colder. 
And still Uncle Peter ascended until the “ Daracena ” 
must have looked only like a speck to any possible 
spectator below. 

The great triangular peninsula was like a mighty shadow 
thrust out into the sea. Its huge eminences were dwarfed 
into scarcely perceptible shadings. The two Gulfs that 
flanked it, and met at the apex of the triangle, gleamed 
like phosphorescent pathways; and beyond both were 
other shadows, fainter, like clouds, pierced by a light here 
and there as tiny as a pin’s point. 

The earth had dropped away to almost nothing. It was 
bitterly cold. The stars were cold glowing in the silent 
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heavens. The moon was cold as if its radiance were 
reflected from a thick sheet of blue ice. 

The " Daracena ” shot out, at that immense altitude, 
beyond the sea and over the land, and settled like a mys¬ 
terious night-bird into its long curving flight. Hour 
after hour she sped on, and, towards midnight, the level 
black shadow of the earth came up to meet them. The 
temperature gradually increased and it was easier breath¬ 
ing. The shadow broke into undulations, and, far away 
to the eastward, two projections appeared—the twin 
heights of Mount Hor. Peter steered directly towards 
them, then wheeled, and began to descend in long spirals. 
They landed near the entrance to the Sik. Captain Hol¬ 
combe and Reece ran forward to greet them and helped 
them speedily out of the machine* 

It was twenty-five minutes past twelve. 

“ We are late,” said Uncle Peter. 

“ Not much,” responded Reece. “ We heard the engine 
half-an-hour ago.” 

“ Any news ? ” asked Uncle Peter. 

"None,” replied the captain. "We slept heavily 
last night and we have kept close within our burrow 
during the day.” 

" No news is good news,” said Dick. 

" In this instance," added Reece, who was already 
handing out of the aeroplane the food and the firearms-. 

They set-to with a will, and dismantled the aeroplane, 
so that the chassis could be wheeled down the ravine. The 
moon was very bright, too bright to leave anything 
in the open ; for, catching the moonbeams, the polished 
parts of the structure glinted like glass and could easily 
be seen by any inquisitive eyes on the slopes opposite. 
So, into the thick shadows of the ravine, where no gleam 


could betray them, the captain and the two lada earner 
every part of the machine as fast as Reece and Uncle Pete- 
removed it. 

They worked hard. The night was precious. Betwee: 
the top of the Sik and the rendezvous they made foci 
journeys, and the chassis still remained to be wheeler 
down. The Sik was narrow, and tortuous, and angular 
In some places it was encumbered by heavy stones. It 
winter the torrents rushed down it, but now it was quin 
dry. So black were the shadows, and so deep was th? 
Sik, that they had to feel their way. They could not ns- 
tlieir electric torches. Flashes in the Sik might ha-, 
given them away. The chassis went bumping do» 
awakening the echoes; where the angles were duip 
they had to lift it endwise and edge it round carefully, 
and they were very thankful when, perspiring,. 
faced the Khazneh, with the chassis intact, at the bottr 
of the Sik. 

" Where shall we put it ? ” asked the captain, wiper, 
his brow. - 

" It cannot go into the burrow," said Dick. 

" No 1 It is too large," returned Uncle Petek* r» 
fleeting. 

- " We can wheel it straight into the Khazneh,” suggests 
Nathan. 

" So we can," said Uncle Peter, " into the lari- 
hall." 

They felt their way forward, up the three steps in! 
the vestibule, up the seven steps into the chamber, ar 
. left it there, not knowing that, from the pitch blacknes 
of the inner recess, commanding the entrance, prying eyes 
were following their moving shadows, and sharp ean wen 
listening to the sound of the wheels. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CENTRE OF THE SHIELD 



HEY left the Khazneh, un¬ 
aware that they had been 
spied upon and overheard, 
and walked slowly to the 
excavated dwelling a few 
hundred paces to the north 
of it, and almost immediately 
fell asleep. They were 
wearied with their toil. They 
awoke to find the day far 
advanced. The sun was 
already westering and, on 
their side of the defile, every¬ 
thing was in deep shadow. 

They had not given another thought to Dick’s suggestion 
that their visit ‘ to the Khazneh should correspond with 
the time of the lunar eclipse. Thanks to the rapidity with 
which Uncle Peter’s programme had been carried out, they 
were two nights ahead of the eclipse. Waiting for it, 
even if they had thought of it, would have been out of 
the question. It was one of Dick’s passing fancies. 

Their only concern was that, just at the critical moment, 
the Arabs of Mount Hor might break in upon them, disturb 
their investigations, and challenge their ri ;ht to the centre 
of the shield. They had long indulged the suspicion that 
these Arabs might be Mateo’s accomplices. But, whether 
they were or not, their reputation was none of the best. 
Their presence in the vicinity was a danger to be guarded 
against. So far they had eluded them ; and they hoped 
to elude them still. 

" If we cannot,” said Reece, " what shall we do ? ” 

" Fight them," replied the captain readily. 

" That would be a dire necessity,” commented Uncle 
Peter, " and a last necessity. We must not fight them if 
we can possibly avoid it. Bluff, strategy, conciliation— 
any thing short of relinquishing our purpose and preserving 
our lives, would be better than a fight. Mount Hor is a 
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nest of hornets. We must beware how we stir them u; 
Remember, the ' Daracena ’ is here and we have to r 
back to our base.” 

" How, uncle ? ” asked Dick. 

" We must reverse the order in which we came,” sai: 
Uncle Peter. "You and Nathan first, the captain secon 
and Reece last—that is, if we are not disturbed." 

" And if we are ? ” questioned the captain. .731 

'' We shall have to act as the circumstances require, 
returned Uncle Peter. " We cannot foresee them." - 

" It may be as the circumstances dictate," Mined 
the captain, who was prepared for the worst. 

When the sun had set and the darkness had filled tfc* 
defile, they returned to the Khazneh. Dick and Nstfcai 
had each a revolver handy ; the three men had two each 
and they were all furnished with a plentiful supply at 
cartridges. Their electric torches were all filled with 
new batteries, and Uncle Peter had taken the precaution 
to bring with him spare batteries which were now in hi; 
pocket in readiness for possible use. It was understood 
that the torches should not be switched on until they 
were within the chamber. 

They stepped into the portico close together and stood 
there grouped for a moment like dim shadows. It did 
not enter into the mind of any one of them that, from 
the wedge-shaped recess at the far end of the main hall 
their shadows, so grouped, were plainly visible against 
the star-lit background, and that within the recess, silently 
crouched like a panther and as ready for the spring, a ma: 
they little thought of was glaring at them and listening 
for their next move. He meant to despoil them of the 
treasure. 

They turned and walked along the portico and felt 
their way up the two sets of triple steps into the norti 
chamber. It was as dark as a vault. Uncle Petei 
switched on one of the lights. The rays ran out funnelwiit 
and guided them towards the eastern angle. The tv; 
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loculi penetrated narrowly into the rock and formed a small 
recess by themselves. They seemed innocent enough. 
There was no indication in them or about them that they 
covered a deeper cavity. 

The captain had been already chosen to test the validity 
of the markings at the back of the shield. He remembered 
that the index fingers had pointed downwards exactly 


over the lowest points of the two curves, and that the 
pressure was to be applied equally. He crept into the 
recess and lay at full length along the shelf of separation. 
He dropped his elbows into the hollows and pushed with 
his palms, gently at first, then harder and still harder, until 
the perspiration began to pour out of him. But there 
was no movement. He appeared to be pushing against 
the native rock. 

The position was an awkward one. His body, extended 
at full length and with no stay for his feet, did not give 
him sufficient purchase. 


" Reece,” said he, “ sit at my feet—will you ? ” 

Reece laughed softly, as he replied, " I have sat there 
before, cap'n.” 

“ Metaphorically,” whispered Uncle Peter. 

“ With your back to me,” the captain added. 

Realising both the awkwardness of the captain’s position 
and what he lacked, Reece planted himself in such a way 

that the captain’s feet rested 
firmly against his body. 

’’ That’s it,” said the 
captain. " Now ! ” 

And Reece resisted while 
the captain pushed. The 
loculi began to move. The 
whole rock swung as if it 
.were balanced like a beam. 
The head of the loculi rose 
slowly until it touched the 
roof of the recess. The feet 
slowly fell into a prepared 
cavity. 

To save his arms from 
being pinned to the roof 
the captain slid downwards, 
and Reece, unable to main¬ 
tain himself on the incline, 
dropped into the cavity. 
The captain tumbled on the 
top of him. Alarmed, Dick 
cried out; Nathan drew his 
breath in with a quick 
involuntary whistle; and 
Uncle Peter, standing on the 
edge of the cavity, turned 
downwards the electric rays, 
anxious to ascertain its 
depth and what had hap¬ 
pened to the missing two. 

“ We’re not hurt,” the 
captain called up to him. 

And Reece, to reassure 
them, switched on his torch, 
revealing a square excava¬ 
tion across which the block 
of which the loculi were a 
part was almost exactly 
pivoted. A double catch 
had been released by the 
equal pressure of the cap¬ 
tain’s hands, and the weight 
of their bodies had done 
the rest. 

“ Shall I help you down ? ” 
said the captain. 

Uncle Peter was the only 
one who accepted the cap- 
tain’s offer. The lads 
jumped dowm. The eight or 
nine feet were nothing to 
them. 

The watcher, who, soft 
footed, had gained the portico 
and run forward to the 
corner of the doorway, peer¬ 
ing around it and stretching 
himself to his full height so 
as to bring his eyes above the level of the top step, witnessed 
all these proceedings. Now, however, he could see nothing 
except the tilted loculi and the glow of the torches above 
the cavity. Should he venture into the chamber itself ? 
He hesitated, and, while he hesitated, the glow vanished 
and the chamber was plunged again into vault-like darkness 
Reece had discovered a low corridor in the side of the 
cavity nearest them; and through this, bent double 
and led by the captain, they walked in single file. At 
the end of the corridor they came upon a flight of steps, 
and passed down them into a small chamber. 
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The captain found his way by the light of his own torch. 
Reece and Uncle Peter had extinguished theirs. When 
the captain reached the foot of the stairs, he saw, in the 
middle of the floor, what appeared to be a large chest. He 
waited for the others. They were close upon the object 
of their search. All the five switched on their lights and 
the little interior was brilliantly illuminated. 

What the captain had taken for s,' chest was a sarco¬ 
phagus. It had been hewn out of an immense slab of 
semi-transparent alabaster. The edge of the lid and ti e 
panel borders were finely chiselled into a running repre¬ 
sentation of pomegranates and lilies with their intertwining 
tendrils and leaves—a reproduction in high relief of the 
Tyrian chasing around the rim of the shield. 

The captain motioned Nathan forward. The precedent 
right of approach was his. For a moment Nathan stood 
beside it, and then beckoned the others to join him. They 
all went forward. 

Cut deeply into the top of the lid was the shield's device 
—the three concentric circles enclosing the two inverted 
triangles—and within the triangles a name. The name 
was indistinct—indeed, the whole device was nothing like 
so clear as the device picked out in rubies and sapphires 
on the surface of the shield. 

Addressing Nathan, the captain said, “ Shall we raise 
the lid ? " 

The lad signified assent by simply bowing his head. 

The lid was heavy. It was as much as the four of tljem 
could do to lift it, Dick and his father at one end, Reece 
and Uncle Peter at the other. They reared it against 
the wall. 

Nathan started violently. A wave of emotion surged 
through his heart and almost overpowered him. The 
captain turned pale. He could scarcely believe his own 
eyes. For there, sleeping peacefully within the sarco¬ 
phagus, was Simeon ben Ezra, or the counterpart of Simeon 
ben Ezra—some one so wonderfully like him, except for 
his stature, which was unusually large, that he might have 
been his twin brother. The linen enwrapping him had 
changed from its original whiteness to a sere brown. The- 
flowing beard was parted across the breast, and, at the 
parting, over the breast, was the centre of the shield— 
a concave boss of burnished gold, with the name in the 
middle of it, a name that sparkled in the light of their 
electric torches as the purest dew-drops sparkle in the 
light of the morning sun. 

Nathan had no eyes for the centre of the shield. Neither 
had the captain The others, also, were more impressed 
by the calm face of the sleeper than by the sparkling 
diamonds. Nathan bent and pressed his lips upon the 
brow of the dead man, and, lo ! suddenly, the dead man 
vanished. They were all amazed. Nothing was left 
within the sarcophagus but the centre of the shield reposing 
in a line of brown dust. Disturbed by the kiss, the whole 
fabric, with the cerements that covered it, had fallen, 
and only the dust remained. 

Reece was the first to recover N from the shock.' 

" We might have expected it,” said he. 

“ We must take the centre of the shield with us,” 
whispered the captain. 

Nathan lifted it out of the dust and handed it to the 
captain. " I would rather," returned Nathan, when the 
captain demurred. " It will be safer with you.” 

" And now,” said Uncle Peter, “ we must return. Shall 
we replace the lid ? After that there will be nothing 
further to delay us.” 

The lid was lifted back ; the torches, all except the 
captain’s, were extinguished ; they climbed the steps, 
and, bent double, retraced their way along the low corridor. 

The captain led ; and, before he reached the cavity, 
he heard a sound as of someone moving within the chamber. 
He put out his light and dropped upon his knees. The 
others, following, were aware immediately, without any 
further sign or any word spoken, that something was 
amiss. They, too, dropped silently into a crouching 
position and waited, straining their ears to catch the 
sound. Yes 1 Someone was moving cautiously, with 


a tread so soft that, but for the stillness of the era:;', 
chamber and its liability to echo, they would not hai; 
heard it. 

They could not remain in the corridor. There v;; 
one supreme danger—the block containing the loci; 
pivoted over the cavity, and now open, might be close. 
And, once closed, how could they escape I From th* 
cavity it might be impossible to release the catches. I: 
would certainly be impossible to swing back the block 
As soon as the captain realised this, his mind was made up 
Better any danger above than a permanent imprisonm? 
below. 

He took a piece of string out of his pocket, retain*, 
one end, and passed it behind him to the four. Natha: 
was next to him, then Dick, then Uncle Peter, with Rest- 
th the rear. They all grasped his idea. Reece made he 
end fast to his left wrist. As a signal, the captain dre; 
the string taut and crept forward. They followed hiir. 
They had implicit confidence in him. And so, with z= 
little noise as possible, they emerged from the corridor 
and were collected in tjie cavity. 

Not one of them spoke. They kept hold of the-stnm 
and waited upon the captain's initiative. They wer« 
prepared for any emergency. The darkness was into* 
and heavy, as if a pall were over them, and their eyebafc 
ached with the effort to penetrate it. The captain allowed 
a length of string to run out, then, bending low, he spnr.r 
upward and seized the edge of the cavity. He could 
not accomplish it noiselessly; and the effect of it ms 
instantly to stop the movement of the feet within t it 
chamber. He drew himself out of the cavity, turaec 
and helped Nathan out, then Dick. Reece pushed Duck 
Peter up, and followed him easily. 

In a group, with the string still joining them, they waited 
for the captain’s next move. ' 

" Lights 1 " he whispered, at the same time switchini 
on his own. 

The lights flashed out, creating a pool of brilliance 
in the midst of which they were standing—not five cl 
them, but six, the sixth am Arab, so close to them that he 
seemed to be a part of the company. 

He was bewildered by the brilliance. Their own cys 
were winking, and, for a moment, they failed tx^ detect 
the presence of a seventh in the chamber. He was stand:;; 
apart, gazing at them. The gaze became a glare. H.; 
features worked convulsively ; his hands opened and shut 
his whole frame was aquiver ; and he cried out like« 
savage beast disappointed of its prey. They had barek 
recognised him as Mateo, when, in concentrated rage, if 
hurled himself on the Arab, and they were instantly locke: 
in a grapple to the death. He bore the'Arab to the ground 
but, with the suppleness of a tiger, the Arab twisted upper¬ 
most, and, seizing him in his strong arms, he flung hr. 
across the tilted loculi. 

If he had struck the block a little below the centre he 
would have rolled into the cavity. But he struck it s 
little above the centre and set the block in motion. He 
was sliding downwards, grasping at the air, and the mor,::: 
block- caught him between its fine edge and the adjact;: 
rock—caught him and crushed him to death before the.: 
eyes. 

They stood like statues, struck into stone, uttefy 
unable to prevent the terrible catastrophe. 

" It is well,” murmured the Arab in his owh tongue 

“ Ahmed I ” It was Reece who spoke. 

" You know me,” said the Arab, wheeling round sudden!' 
and, notwithstanding the catastrophe, his face illuminate: 
by a smile. “ And who are you, Khowadji ? ” 

" We have met before,” answered Reece, taking a strr 
forward and turning his profile to the light. 

” Shim I ” exclaimed the Arab, with an increduk® 
stare. 

" The same, Ahmed," confessed Reece, "yet not th 
same.” 

“ And who is this ? " he asked, pointing at Peter. 

" A friend of the man you know as Jim,” ansvrr'! 
Peter, speaking for himself. 
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“ These three I was looking 
for,” said Ahmed, indicating 
the captain and the lads, " but 
I was not looking for yon, 

‘These three,’ said Mateo— 

1 these three will come.’ But 
you are five. And one of 
you is Shim and the other is— 
surely I have heard of the 
other—the little father of the 
beard.” 

“ True, Ahmed—my friend 
is the little father of the 
beard," acknowledged Reece. 

" But what brought you 
here ? ’’ 

“ Mateo sent for me." 

” From Petra ? ” 

“ No ! ' From Suez. I was 
in Cairo, and he sent for me 
because the time was approach¬ 
ing for the discovery of the 
treasure. I came to Suez and 
f found that Mateo had been 
arrested. He was a prisoner. 

I could not see him. But I 
remembered what he had 
said. So I left Suez and 
crossed the desert, and entered 
the Arabah, and compassed 
Mount Hor ; and I was here, 
in the Khazneh, when you 
arrived." 

" To-night ? ” 

“ And this morning, early, when you dragged the carriage 
into the large hall.” 

" Where ? ” 

" In the recess, at the far end of the large hall. 
I examined the carriage after you had left, felt at every" 
part of it, for I had no light—a strange carnage, an 
ambulance, a bier. I could not make it out or explain 
to myself why you had dragged it into the Khazneh, and 
I waited for your return.” 

“ Why, Ahmed ? ’’ 

“ To win the treasure. All the time that Mateo was 
fashioning me, as he thought, for his own use, I also was 
fashioning him. I meant to win the treasure. I came for 
that purpose. I was watching you when, by your magic, 
you swung up the solid rock; and when you disappeared 
oeneath it, I crept forward in the darkness and bent down 


my ear and listened ; but I 
did not follow you. Then 
Mateo came." 

" Were you expecting 
him ? ’’ 

" No 1 He was a prisoner. 
I could not see him. I only 
heard him. Until the stars 
shone out, the stars you carry 
in your hands, I did not know 
that it was Mateo. He saw 
me. I was standing with you. 
He must have taken me for 
one of you. The thought 
enraged him, and, like a 
madman, he rushed on to his 
death.” 

"And the treasure, 
Ahmed ? " 

" It was not his. It was 
not mine. Who am I, and 

who was Mateo, to contend 

with you ? It was written 

that you should have the 

treasure. It was written that 
Mateo should die. You came, 
with the three—you and the 
little father of the beard ; and 
I, Ahmed, bow sub¬ 
missively to that which is 
written." 

" Do others know that we 
are here ? ” 

" Others ? The Arabs of Mount Hor ? ” queried Ahmed. 
“ No ! But they will know. Hide to-morrow where you 
have hidden to-day. And yet again another day hide. 
Then take your carriage from the Khazneh and go.” 

" In two days, Ahmed, they could gather about us and 
bar all the ways.” 

" In one day they could do that. In a few hours they 
could do that. But I, Ahmed, in two days could spread 
among them the news that one of you is the little father 
of the beard. His great fame has already reached them. 
And when they gather they would gather in friendliness 
to greet him, to witness with their own eyes how he can 
read the heavens and explain the meaning of the eclipse.” 

" They shall," said Uncle Peter, striking in confidently, 
having spoken only once before during this long colloquy, 
and then in the Arab’s own tongue, to avow his friendship 
for Reece. 



“ I say, dad, what’s th« difference between an umbrella and a 

banana ? ” 

•' Can't say exactly, my son.” 

“ Well, bananas art raised in a tropical climate and umbrellas in a wet 
climate.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUSION. 


C AN you trust him, Peter? ” asked Captain 
Holcombe, When they had returned to the 
rendezvous. 

’’ Perfectly,” replied Peter. “ What we feared 
night be a great danger will happily turn out to be a sure 
>rotection.” 

Reece agreed with him. " We might have had to fight 
>ur way back,” said he, " pursued by a howling mob ; 
>ut now, thanks to Ahmed’s good offices, and to the 
eputation of the little father of the beard, we shall be 
scorted back triumphantly." 

" And we shall lose no time,” continued Peter. " We 
hall gain it." 

“ How ? ’’ asked Dick. 

“ By saving the big curve,” said Peter, " and by the 
ninterrupted continuity of the journeys. We can fly 
1 the daytime " 

" And in the order we have already decided upon, I 
oppose," put in Reece. 

" Yes 1 Nathan and Dick first, on the night of the 


eclipse. Before the dawn I ought to be back for the captain, 
and later in the day for you." 

Assured now that the Arabs would not molest them, 
they gathered the various parts of the " Daracena ’’ 
together and, in preparation for their conveyance up 
the Sik, carried them all into the Khazneh. 

On the second morning the Arabs began to drop into 
the defile, a few at first, then more, until, in the after 
part of the day, they poured in, expectant, friendly, 
waiting for the appearance, and anxious to witness the 
exploits, of the little father of the beard. They collected 
in front of the Khazneh. The night before, the five had 
slept there, in the great hall. Ahmed entered and beckoned 
Peter into the portico. There he proclaimed his praises 
to the assembled Arabs ; and Peter himself, greatly daring, 
spoke to them in their own tongue. 

He gave them a simple Scientific explanation of the 
eclipse. He told them exactly when the shadow of the 
earth would touch the rim of the moon, and how long the 
shadow would take to cross it. The moon would be there 
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The petrol wa* 
brought along, and the 
food; and the; 
emerged into the open 
like laden ants from i 
gallery underground. 

The excitement in¬ 
creased as the time 
approached for the 
witnessing of the tiro 
marvels. 

Before Uncle Pete: 
donned his overall; 
the captain slipped 
into his hand a silken 
covered package, aM 
whispered, "The 
centre." Uncle Pete 
nodded sagacious, 
and thrust it deeply 
into his breast pocket 


“The flowing beard was parted across the breast, and, at tl 
oentre of the shield.” (See page 648.) 

said he—and he pointed out the position dramatically— 
and so the eclipse could not be seen from the defile. The 
cliffs would intervene. But from the open ground on the 
top of the Sik they could see it. And when the marvel 
happened, he, the'little father of the beard, would fly 
towards the moon—he and two of his friends—from the 
open ground at the top of the Sik ; and they should 
watch him. And they should watch also for his return 
when the night had passed away. For, in their care, 
he would leave behind him two of his friends, and fetch 
them, dying. This marvel they should see as well as the 
marvel of the eclipse. 

They listened in profound silence. 

But, when the chassis was wheeled out, they broke into 
a clamour and contended with each other for the honour 
of hauling it up the Sik. Uncle Peter superintended. 
Ahmed, under Reece’s direction, organised a crowd of 
Arabs for the conveyance of all the parts of the " Daracena. 


~ He climbed into 
seat and assumed his 
goggles. The Arab- 
commented upon th 
transformation of bi‘ 
appearance, but tier 
saw nothing in tie 
transformation tosmili 
at. The goggles wer. 
only a part of th 
magic. Dick sue 
Nathan were straps 
in behind him. 

E very thing w 
ready. It was a stc 
night. The moon red- 
resplendent across t. 
purple heavens, 
was very near the 
A lane ■ was cleare 
through the silent A : -- 
for the run of th 
“ Daracena.” 
stood by the mach 
watch in hand, wait- 
for the finger to tot. 
the seventh line bev—- 
the thirty. 

“ Now 1 ” said he. a 
he stepped aside. 
revoir ! " 

Out ran the mact" 
and rose into the at 
and, at the same r. 
the shadow of the can- 
parting, over the breast, was the impinged upon the rr 

of the moon. 

“ Woof I ” _ she 

the Arabs, amazed, and watched the ” Daracena ss.i ■ 
ing as the moon darkened—ascending until they 1 
Then they squatted down to talk of it and to talk at 
the shadow. But they fell silent as it grew darker. t-y 
gazed solemnly at the penumbra. As the moon eni- • 
from its total eclipse their tongues loosened. But - 
did not rise. Many wrapped their cloaks about U - 
stretched- themselves out, and slept where the; 
Others squatted nodding. They all waited for Peters 
It was yet dark when Reece heard the hummingot 
engine—darker than it had been in the middle of the r- 
except during the eclipse. He called the captain satn 
to it, and they listened together and tried to locate 
sound. Soon it was almost directly over them. 
sound became more audible the Arabs began to ■ 
Reece pointed out the “ Daracena.” They watch: 
descend in sweeping spirals until it came softly to' 
like a gigantic bird. 
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" The two young men, Khowadji," said one of the 
-abs, " did you leave them behind in the moon ? " 

" No I " answered Uncle Peter smiling. " I dropped 
em into a cleft beyond Jebel Musa.” 

" And .the moon, Khowadji ?" questioned the Arab, 
if he were more concerned about the luminary than 
out the two young men. 

" Is shining still far away over the great sea," said 
icle Peter. " To-night the moon will rise again fuller 
d brighter than ever." 

The Arab was satisfied. With unconcealed veneration 
■ fixed his steady eyes upon the little father of the beard. 
As the dawn broke and the captain climbed into the 
assis, Peter turned to Reece and said, " I hope to 
back by mid-day." 

“ When you have dropped the captain into the cleft.” 
" Just so. Truth to these men is stranger than fiction, 
hat about yourself ? " 

" I shall be all right with Ahmed." 

" Arrange with Ahmed to meet us in Suez.” 

" I will." 

And away went the “Daracena," astounding the Arabs, 
10, this time, in the clearness of the dawn, traced it 
uthward until it dwindled to a speck and vanished, 
aai was visible. Its giant peaks lifted themselves 
jriously into the rose-light of the morning—-not for long, 
wever, for the hot haze of the desert soon blotted them 
t. An hour before mid-day, the speck reappeared, 
•ece saw it but not the Arabs. His practised eyes 
ught sight of it above the desert haze. They followed 
i line of vision. First one picked out the aeroplane, 
en another. Small groups beheld it, pointing excitedly, 
th a running babble of sound. It came flying high 
er the Arabah. They watched it with increasing wonder 
it circled above Mount Hor, swept across the Petra 
file, and dropped lightly into their midst. 


Reece was ready. They bade farewell to the Arabs. 
Up and out the " Daracena " went, and Peter set its course 
direct for the base. They reached jt long before sunset. 

In the seclusion of the cleft, where no eye could see them, 
they examined together the centre of the shield. The 
rounded plate of gold, firmly backed by the black, tough 
hide, was perfectly plain, except for the name in the middle 
of it—the name that completed the device. 

As they gazed upon it, the sun's rays, in wondrous 
colouring, flashed back into their eyes. The diamonds, 
large and small, but all of the purest, were arranged in 
the form of Hebrew characters, easily read by Nathan 
and Uncle Peter, but indecipherable by the rest. 

" What name is it, Nathan ? " ask£d Dick. 

" The Name of the Lord," answered Nathan solemnly. 

" The incommunicable name," added Uncle Peter, “ for 
the attempt to pronounce it would be simply to breathe." 

“ Then what does it mean—breath ? ” queried Dick. 

" Life," replied his uncle, “ the Ever Existing One. " 

" From whom all other life must come,” remarked 
the captain, puzzled by the characters but entering into 
the idea. 

" And so," continued Reece, " not only the centre of 
the shield—a defence—but the innermost centre of all 
we can possibly see and know.” 

* * • • • •• 

Ahmed met them at Suez, on their way home, and the 
dhow passed into his possession as a free gift from all 
the five. 

The sections of the shield, with its' wonderful centre, 
were put together by a clever goldsmith ; the fractures 
are still visible but the complete device gleams resplendent 
upon its burnished surface ; and, in the strong room, under 
the care of Mr. Owen, it awaits the critical time when 
Nathan will use it as a rallying symbol of his race. 



Up! 

Br LILLIAN GAKD. 


H E sat by the side of the River of Doubt, 

And he pulled the bag of his life-books out: 
He looked at them gloomily, one by one, 
Then growled that " Such tasks could never be 
done 1 " 

The River it echoed his sighs and said, 

" The strain was too much for anyone's head I " 


Now, up on the moor there lived, close by, 

A lad who was stranger to grumble and sigh I 
He dwelt by a mountain folks called Grit Height, 
And he climbed and climbed with a face sun-bright I 
He called to the fellow of feeble will 
And cried, " Come, follow me up the hill I "— 

The birds sang, " Come I " as a chorus trill 1 


So, lesson in hand, the grumbler went 
Away from the Valley of Discontent. 

He left the River of Doubt behind 1 
He bared his brow to the bracing wind, 

He struggled and gained the mountain's brim. 
Where visions of fear grew faint and dim— 
And lessons of life were clear to him. 
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How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

IX. 

THE WATTS NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HIS institution is the sea¬ 
training branch of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes. It is situated 
at North Elmham, Norfolk, 
and the large building, to¬ 
gether with fifty-four acres of 
land, was presented to Dr. 
Bamardo by the late Mr. 
Edmund Hannay Watts, of 
the well-known shipping firm 
of Watts, Watts & Co., for 
the purpose of training boys 
for the Royal Navy and 
the Mercantile Marine. The 
school has been described as 
the " Handy-Man’s Factory,” for here the little sailor boys 
“ are taken in hand and are thoroughly trained in every¬ 
thing that goes to produce lads of sterling character and 
good seamen.” The school receives grants from the 
Admiralty and the Board of Education, and in addition 
has won over £2,600 in special gratuities. At present 
some 400 old boys are serving in the Merchant Service, 
and an equal number in the Royal Navy. There are 
always 300 little tars in residence, about 70 being drafted 
into the sea services every year. 

The motto of the institution is : "Forward! for God and 
Country! ” 

In giving some description of this officially recognised 
school of nautical training, we cannot do better than 
make use of such information as is afforded by the printed 
booklet of the school. 

The institution justly claims to take over each of its 
small boys, to clothe him, feed body and mind, and give 
him an ideal. He is to take his rank as a highly skilled 
seafaring man of good character, and, no matter which 
service he adopts, to climb to the top of the tree. The 
school shows him the way, encourages him, coaches him, 
and, if he is made of the right stuff, gives him a flying 
start. In the shape of promising boys of good physique, 
the raw material is sent to the breezy Norfolk Home, and 
then, stage by stage, smart little Jack Tars are evolved 
and drafted into the sea services of the Empire. The 
300 lads in residence are carefully graded according to 
their abilities. 

As far as possible, the establishment is conducted upon 
naval lines. The boys are divided into “ watches,” " bells ” 
Strike the hour, the school assembles by “ divisions." 
quartermasters and petty officers are always to be found 
on duty, and meals are served on the mess-deck, which is 
a sight worth seeing when three hundred active lads in 
navy rig come hungry from the playing-field. The 
dormitories are named after British sea heroes, and 
altogether a nautical atmosphere pervades the whole 
building. 

Competent and fully qualified instructors, under the 
supervision of Rear-Admiral Harry If. Stileman, C.B.E. 
(on Active Service), who is the Admiral Superintendent 
of the school, take careful note of the progress of each 
little bluejacket, and place him in the division where his 
talents may be best developed. Thus, those with an ear 
for music are taken in hand by the bandmaster, and their 
playing gives delight to appreciative audiences in all 
parts of the country, their auditors ranging from the Lord 


Lieutenant, before whom they have had the honoai d 
appearing on several occasions, to the villager who wiii 
up to the school church on Sunday morning. 

The school thoroughly believes in the principle of caterr; 
for its own wants. It has its own bakery and stall i 
bakers ; makes and mends its own' clothes and boos 
runs its own electric lighting plant; gathers its vegetal 
from its kitchen gardens, and in numerous other my 
adopts the methods of a well-regulated, self-contaiie- 
little community. This is fine training for the sailor br¬ 
and calls into play his resourcefulness nearly every fcrc 
of the day. 

The training-ship attached to the school is the “ G. L 
Munro," which is named after its donor, who was a fnc: 
of Mr. Watts. On this smart little craft the boy9, dunii 
the summer months, put into practice the theories tin. 
have been imbibing in their seamanship lessons. Unds 
the care of a qualified skipper and mates, the young hank 
men, in crews of twenty, have a foretaste of seatr 
life during the instructional voyages that are made ale; 
the East Anglian coast. 

Those boys who, despite the bracing air and healthy diet 
fall short of the physical standard required by - 
Admiralty, are drafted into the Merchant Service, fci 
lads have joined the Trinity Service, and thus the War; 
School is represented in almost every branch of the* 
services of the country. Each year the school and el 
training-ship are inspected by the Admiralty Inspector 
Training Establishments. 

l or three weeks in the summer the whole school caa 
out by the seaside. Naturally enough, this is regaicr.| 
as being the treat of the year. The life under caOT>i 



Watts Naval Training School, North Blmham, Noth'* 


the morning dip, and the splendid sports on the so: 
make a welcome change in the routine, and send the - J 
back to their work both physically and mentally recev* 
It is interesting to note that the expenses of the camp-' 
met in part by the receipts from the displays whsc- 
young tars from time to time themselves give. At 
Yarmouth, on the August Bank Holiday, the little bn 
men give morning and afternoon exhibitions of i” 
and exercises before big audiences of delighted speed' 1 
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The Watts Naval Training School publishes its own 
igazine, which is a capital little periodical bearing the 
le of " Jack Tar.” That bright paper contains the 
:ord of the school's progress and pithy accounts of all 
ppenings of interest. The old boys look upon it as the 
k that binds them to their former home, and this un¬ 
bending but precious " family newspaper ” is welcomed 
them, ashore and afloat, in 
parts of the world. 

At least 3,200 Barnardo boys 
ve gone into the Mercantile 
irine, with which branch of 
i service we are here more 
:imately concerned. For all 
at, we must manage to spare 
small space for mention of the 
lowing stirring items. 

Barnardo boys have been in 
ast, if not all, the naval engage- 
;nts. They were in the following, 
longst other ships and battles : 
digoland Battle; "Highflier,” 
lich sank the " Kaiser Wilhelm 
:r Grosse"; " Cressy,” 

Hawke,” " Undaunted ” and 
Loyal.” when four German 
stroyers were sunk; R.M.S. 

Drtega,” which skilfully escaped from the "Dresden”; 
Natal," " Shannon," and “ Carnarvon," in naval victory 
; Falkland Islands ; " Undaunted,” in sea and air battle off 
ixhaven”; "Lion,” "Princess Royal,” "Indomitable,” 
d "Argyll,” in North Sea victory; "Agamemnon” 
d “ Irresistible,” engaged in Dardanelles; " Cornwallis ” 
oy saved from " Cressy ”), engaged in Dardanelles, as 
:re also " Swiftsure,” and "Queen”; "Leonidas,” 
len two German destroyers were sunk; "Weymouth,” 
gaged in destroying the " Konigsberg ” ; " Nottingham,” 
North Sea action; "Argyll,” wrecked off Scotland; 
Jueen Mary,” "Indefatigable," " Invincible,” " Defence,” 
Black Prince,” " Sparrowhawk, " V Warspite,” and 
Marlborough,” in the battle of Jutland; " Hampshire,” 
len Lord Kitchener was lost. 

At least four Watts old boys took part in the great 
venture of Zeebrugge Mole, all coming through unscathed. 
ie of them, familiarly known as " Ginger" Basnett, 
:ured a W.N.T.S. cap ribbon, and, as he says, " wore it 
ht over to the Mole, and I am going to hang on to it as 
emblem of good luck.” 

Full particulars as to entry into the Watts Naval 
aining School may be obtained from the Secretary of 
. Barnardo’s Homes, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, 
ndon, E. 1. 

In concluding this notice of the school, we may perhaps 
itructively add the following extract from a letter written 
us by Mr. William Baker, M.A., LL.B., who is the Honor- 
j Director and Chairman of Council of Dr. Barnardo’s 
imes. 

' At the present time there are 488 Barnardo boys in the 
>yal Navy, 386 having entered from the Watts Naval 
aining School, and 102 from our Stepney Home. Three 
our Watts boys have won the rank of warrant officer, 
d one is a first-class petty officer, 6 are leading seamen 
d 3 are leading signalmen. Many Watts boys have laid 
wn their lives in the service of the Royal Navy during 
i War. Forty-three were on 30 of His Majesty’s ships 
iich have been sunk since the War began. Of this 
mber, 13 died from wounds or by drowning. Three 
ler of our Watts lads died on ships which were not sunk, 
e was killed in the Royal Naval Division in’France, and 
other in the Royal Naval Air Service. One of our 
val boys was taken prisoner in the J utland fight, and in 
; same action there were 4 Barnardo boys killed on one 
p and 2 on another ship. The ill-fated " Hampshire,” 
ich went down with Lord Kitchener on board, carried two 
our Watts boys, who were lost with the vessel. We 
ow of 151 ships in the Royal Navy on which old Barnardo 
ys are now serving.” 


BOYS DESIRING TO BECOME ENGINEER OFFICBRS. 

Here, once again, we will refer to the handbill that ; s 
issued by the Board of Trade, and note the method of entry 
and requisite qualifications. 

" The ordinary course for a boy desiring to become an 
engineer officer in the Mercantile Marine is to serve an 
apprenticeship in an engineering workshop, preferably 
one in which marine work is done. 
Five years’ apprenticeship is 
usually required by employers, 
but four years, if served in 
certain departments of the works, 
may be accepted by the Board of 
Trade as the workshop qualifica¬ 
tion for sitting for an engineer's 
certificate of competency, and 
although junior positions in the 
engine-room are filled by men who 
do not hold certificates, the 
training of every prospective 
marine engineer should be such 
that he may be in a position 
ultimately to obtain a Board of 
Trade certificate, without which 
he is not eligible for the senior 
positions at sea. 

" The precise department or 
departments in the works in which the apprentice will 
serve, will be as arranged between him and his employer, 
but at least two years should be spent on fitting and 
erecting, experience at turning and in the drawing-office 
is desirable, and limited periods may be spent in other 
parts of the works. The whole apprenticeship should, 
however, be so arranged that the requirements of the 
Board's Regulations in this respect will be met. Full 
particulars of these requirements are contained in the 
" Regulations relating to the Examination of Engineers in 
the Mercantile Marine,” price 6 d. 

" Every apprentice should attend evening Technical 
Classes during the whole period of his apprenticeship, as 
it is essential that mechanical ability should be supple¬ 
mented by scientific knowledge. If his circumstances 
permit,/ and he aims at qualifying for the higher appoint¬ 
ments in his profession, it is very desirable that he should 
also study engineering at a Day Technical School or College. 

" The age at which boys generally commence work in the 



The Training Ship "G. L* Munro.** 



Heaving the Lead. 
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shops is about sixteen, and where they leave school at an 
earlier age, the intervening time may be most usefully 
filled up by attendance at a Junior Technical School. In 
a two or three years’ course there, certain parts of their 
general education may be continued, and an excellent 
preliminary training, both in practical and theoretical 
engineering, may at the same time be obtained, enabling 
a boy to start his apprenticeship with a most valuable 
acquaintance with his profession. 

“ A remission of a portion of the workshop time required 
for the certificate is made on account of attendance at 
all approved technical schools or classes. A list of these 
is contained in the ' Regulations ’ referred to above. 
Journeyman's time in the shops may be accepted as quali¬ 
fying, and service as an engineer at sea may likewise be 
substituted for apprenticeship. But the time served 
must in the latter case be half as long again, and the status 
of men trained in this way is not regarded as equal to that 
of those who have passed through the works, and thereby 
obtained a more intimate 
knowledge of the details 
and methods of construc¬ 
tion of engines and en¬ 
gineering structure gener¬ 
ally. 

" Having completed his 
apprenticeship, the young 
engineer will decide whether 
he will obtain further ex¬ 
perience in the works or 
proceed to sea. In the 
latter case he will apply to 
some firm of shipowners, 
and will, in due course, be 
appointed as a junior 
engineer officer on one of 
tlieir vessels. 

" After at least eighteen 
months at sea on regular 
watch on the main engines 
or boilers, he will, if his 
workshop service or its 
equivalent complies with 
the Regulations, be entitled 
to sit for a Second-Class 
Engineer’s Certificate of Competency. And, after at least 
a further eighteen months’ qualifying sea service, while 
in possession of a Second-Class Certificate, he may sit 
for his First-Class Certificate. 

" For the examinations for these certificates, unless he 
has made good use of his time at the Technical School 
during his apprenticeship, or studies in his spare time at 
sea, he will probably require some special instruction or 
preparation. If this is received at one of the approved 
Public Marine Technical Schools, a remission of the 
(qualifying sea service is made, as described in the 
‘ Regulations.’ 

" In addition to the Second and FirSt-Class Engineer’s 
Certificates, Extra First-Class Certificates are issued to those 
who wish to prove their superior qualifications, and are 
desirous of having certificates of the highest grade granted 
by the Board of Trade. These certificates are often the 
stepping-stones to superior positions, both on shore and 
afloat, and special study is generally necessary in preparing 
for the examinations.” 

A candidate for a Second-Class Engineer’s Certificate 
must be not less than 21 years of age. A candidate for 
a First-Class Certificate must be not less than 22j years 


of age. When a candidate is observed to be hard of htac 
or is labouring under any other obvious physical do 
the signatories of his testimonials are required to mei. 
that defect specifically, and to state whether it in any;; 
interfered with the efficiency of the candidate as anen|o 
on watch. Candidates afflicted with nervous impedi- 
in speech may write their answers to viva voce questka 
The fees are as follows : 

Second-Class Engineer’s Certificate . . [\ 

First-Class Engineer’s Certificate . . 

First-Class Engineer’s Certificate, if the Candi¬ 
date holds a Second-Class Certificate of com¬ 
petency granted by the Board of Trade . .'1 

Extra First-Class Engineer’s Certificate . [\ 

Large number of boys are thinking, of becoming 02 
engineers. Until January r, 1922, ordinary certifies 
will entitle the holders to go to sea, in the grade cent-, 
as engineers of any vessel in the British Mercantile Maa 
After that date such certificates will not be avaiiabi 

ships propelled bv intern 
combustion engines o 
endorsed for the purpa 
The holder of an orfe 
certificate may have it; 
dorsed to the effect q 
he is competent for ser 
in a motor ship, prov.f 
that he complies wui f 
conditions specified fir 
motor certificate of a 
grade required and ;v 
the appropriate ua; 
tion. The holder of 
motor certificate may u 
have it endorsed for sent- 
in steamships on cad 
sponding terms. 

Of the technical set* 
recognised by the Boa;: 
Trade, there are 1 
Classes held in school 
institutions in Belfast, 51 
mingham, Bombay, BrJ 
ford, Brighton, Bristd : 
diff, Devonport, Dui .1 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Hull, Lei 
Liverpool, London, Londonderry, Manchester, Newceste-i 
Tyne, Oundle, Poona, Portsmouth, Salford, Sheffield, Sly. 
Southampton, Sunderland, Swansea, Tonbridge, West K_' 
There are Evening Classes at schools or institutions in« 
of the foregoing places the names of which are printed 
italics, and also at Dundee, Greenock, Leith, Preston Sy 
Shields, and West Hartlepool. The Marine Technical Scb 
recognised by the Board of Trade are Robert tads 
Technical College, Aberdeen; Watt Memorial Sets 
Greenock ; The Marine School, South Shields. 

Most of our young engineers for the Mercantile Mid 
serve their apprenticeship in the marine engine werfc 
the various seaports, ouch as Belfast or Glasgow, is! I 
the many works on the Rivers Tyne and Wear. 1 
a considerably less degree are they apprenticed 
London. 

The book of " Regulations ” above referred to may 
obtained from H. M. Stationery Office, Publication Deid 
ment. Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Peter Street, Manchester ; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Card 
23 Forth Street, Edinburgh; or, 116 Grafton b" 
Dublin. 



“ Man Overboard 1 ” praetioe. 
(Watt* Naval Training School.) 


(The following articles in this series—which commenced in the November, 1918, number—have already appeared: If-M- 
"Conway" ; ll.M.S. "Worcester" ; The Nautical College, Pangbourne ; T.S. " Arethusa"; T.S. “ I ndefatigabb 
Marine Society; The National Nautical School, Portishead ; T.S. " Exmouth" ; and The Lancashire and National 
Homes for Boys, Liscard.) 
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Jenkins and the Ram. 

A Surprising Adventure. 


I 


F it had not been ior 
the ram, I really 
believe that Jenkins’ 
brother would never 
have been found, and this 
story never written. Al¬ 
though our adventures 
/ith the creature appeared rather funny afterwards, 
hey had a tragic though happy ending. 

It happened this way. 

Through some cause or other, Jenkins—my chum— 
ras not going home for the summer holidays, but was 
pending some part at the school, and the other with a 
raiden aunt in the city. 

This was a dreary prospect, for although the school 
ras in a really fine part of the country—as far as scenery 
oes, which school fellows have no particular interest for, 
1 the long run—there were very few chaps who remained 
uring the holidays. 

Those whose people were hundreds of miles away gener- 
lly had a relative near at hand, or went for the vac. with 
reir particular chums. 

So, when I heard Jenkins was not going home, I proposed 
rat he should come to my pater's farm, for some part, 
not the whole, of the vacation, 
fe wasn’t keen at first, but 
fter I described some of the joys 
nd beauties of the country-side 
-carefully missing out the rain 
nd mud, with sundry mad 
ulls throwm in for excitement— 
e decided to accept my offer. 

This greatly cheered me, both 
>r my chum's sake and my own, 
ir although farm life is all 
;ry nice—for the fellow that 
kes it—without a companion 
soon grows monotonous. Of 
lurse I had the pater, but then 
fellow can’t lark about and 
ake a general ass of himself in 
tat austere presence. So I 
rote to my father, and he 
rite welcomed the idea, promis- 
g to have a conveyance wait- 
g for us at the station. 

Then, on the day of the 
rlidays, I asked Jenkins if he 

id heard anything of his brother. His face, which had 
sen cheery with thoughts of the coming holidays, immedi- 
ely fell, and I determined to kick myself when I got out- 
3 e, for blundering like an idiot on a subject so near my 
mm’s heart. He had told me the story some three 
onths before, when he first came to the school. 

His brother, when out riding one day, had been thrown 
am his horse. As he fell his head struck a stone or some- 
ing, and when he Recovered consciousness it was found 
s memory had completely gone, and, what was most 
iculiar, he thought he was someone else. The doctors 
id a clot of blood had formed near the brain, but an opera- 
jn failed to remove it. As time had gone by, he gradu- 
ly developed manners and habits terribly unlike his 
i self. It seemed as though he was a different person 
together from the previous Harry Jenkins. 

Then one day he disappeared and nothing had been heard 
him since. So now he was probably wandering about 
e world as Tom Jones, or under some other name. Jenkins 


By S. V. POULTNEY. 

said nothing had been heard of his brother, and his parents 
had almost given up hope. 

After that I changed the subject, and we fell to discussing 
our stay at the farm, until called into Big Hall for prize 
giving. Jenkins carted off the first for Mathematics, 
and I the first for Art. When this was over, we took our 
bags and trudged off to the station. The journey to the 
other side of Ixindon was uneventful, and at six o'clock 
that evening we arrived at Lander Cross, with the farm 
about five miles away—at least the mile-post said five ; 
but I think the chap who measured those miles must have 
fallen asleep on the way, and thought he'd only just started 
when he woke up. My pater had promised us a convey¬ 
ance, but the only thing in sight was a milk float, with 
a fellow sitting on the shaft fast asleep. 

We had just decided to walk when I noticed the name 
of the farm painted on the side of the cart. 

So we awakened the chap on the shaft, and asked if he 
was from Little Oak Farm. 

"Ow 1 ” he said, “ be you the two young gents as I ’ave 
to take to t’ farm ? ’’ I said, ” That’s right.” 

“Ow 1 ’’ he said again—he didn't seem to be able to 
express himself properly unless he said “Ow!”—“climb 
up be’ind, will ye ? ” 



AN ARCTIC SURPRISE.—I. 

One day a very hungry seal 
Stalked four penguins for his meal. 

So we climbed up behind, and after prodding the horse 
for about five minutes, to let him know we wanted to move, 
we were on the way. 

It was a long ride, or it appeared so, for the horse qply 
went at a jogging trot that made the cart bob up and 
down, and threatened to throw us into the road; but we 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

It was dusk when we arrived, but Jenkins immediately 
fell in love with the old farm-house, with its gabled roof 
and latticed windows, and the big rough chimney-stacks 
with the ivy climbing over them, and the pigeons fluttering 
round which seemed to give the appearance of quiet sleep. 
Everything was quiet. Over the meadows that swept 
away at the back of the house, only an early-moving owl 
could be seen, as he noiselessly quartered his ground. Near 
by, the cattle had gone to rest and all was still, except for 
the plaintive call of a cow whose calf had strayed, and the 
noisy flutter of the sparrows in the ivy, quarrelling for 
resting-places for the night. 
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AN ARCTIC SURPRISB.—II. 

But, being by the penguins spied, 

** Right turn I ’* their clever leader cried. 

In the- opposite direction—over the common—the golds, 
yellows and faint green-blues of the setting sun, still hung 
on the edge of the clouds, as though loth to lose their 
beauty. But night, with her blue-black cloak, was sweep¬ 
ing over the country-side, and already, up above, stars 
were twinkling. A night-jar rattled out his note from the 
bracken on the edge of the common, his call wandering 
down the wind and striking the ear as against a cushion. 
Then all was silent. 

The quietude and beauty evidently impressed Jenkins, 
for he said very little. We stood for a short time watching 
the colour on the clouds sink and die, and then went into 
the house. 

Mrs. Walker, the foreman's wife, who was a kindly old 
soul, and housekeeper to my father, had prepared a 
grand supper—I didn’t know Jenkins could put so much 
out of sight, he's generally a small eater—and after a 
little chat we went to bed. 

The next thing I remembered was my father’s voice 
calling up the stairs. I leaped out of bed and ran down to 
greet him. He had just returned from the city, where he 
had made a fine deal in cattle. 

" And how is your friend ? ” he asked. 

At that I dived back into the bedroom and threw a wet 
sponge at Jenkins. That woke him up, and when I had 
introduced him to the pater, we dressed and went down to 
breakfast. That day we spent with my father, on horse 1 
back, making a round of the different sheep-folds and 
cattle-pens, to count the creatures and see that all was well. 

It was at this time that a little incident occurred which 
was of great interest to me after- 


5 as before—out of the town a 
into the country again. 

Then, above the clatter of □ 
horse’s hoofs, I heard those of - 
father’s mount. 

Slowly he drew level, and lea 
—, — ing over pulled my horse's ha 

round and brought him to i 
standstill. 

y ^ I dropped forward on his nt; 

I /Ml J ~ quite overcome for the momc:: 

/vlf Jr then I said, ” Was that man t .r 

/ WB I ' dad ? Who was he ? " 

/ Mr y " I don’t think he was hurt, 1 

least he got up all right," can 
. JjpCSaKv. = . _ .. the reply. " He’s a strange: a 

the town and some people » 
he’s a little bit mad, for anrai 
he meets in the streets he steti 
and asks them their name, a 
* though he’d forgotten his — 

and thought someone else ret; 
remind him of it.” 

At that moment Jenkins caa 
tearing up full of questions—"Are you hurt ?" H:« 
did it happen ?”—“ How did you stop him ? "—and ms 
others. 

After my horse had quietened down a bit—for he « 
shaking like an aspen—we returned home. 

The next day we spent in exploring the farm proper: 
when Jenkins attempted to milk a cow. All went 
until the creature flicked her tail. Now, you know wbati 
nasty tail a cow’s got when she likes to use it. Well, a 
end of it landed neatly in the comer of Jenkins’ eye, ad 
quite upset him in more ways than one. But, then. h:r 
was he to know a three-legged stool is such an unstiti 
thing ? 

He gave it up after that, and -we went round look::) 
for something—as Jenkins put it—more exciting. 

We found it in Billy the Ram. He was a gigarr 
fellow, with large brown eyes that seemed to ba't a 
inquisitive glint in them, and crinkly horns that curt! 
each side of his face. When we found him he was tied i) 
in a pen, with about a yard of rope. And within that 
length he was going backwards and forwards, doing ts 
very best to make a hole in the fence. If he didn’t ta'* 
a headache after his exertions, he ought to have had. Bt:. 
then, a ram’s head is pretty hard, as I knew to my c* 
— but that’s another story-. 

As we stood admiring him, offering advice as to th« W 
way he could ’damage either his head or the fence, nr 
father came up. 

“ Fine fellow, isn’t he ? ” he said. " But he’s bcow 
for the pot. He has to go to Greene’s near Maple C - ;n 


wards. We had just reached 
Maple Cross,' a little village about 
three miles from the farm, when, 
from some cause or other, my 
horse bolted. Down the main 
street he tore, I pulling at the 
rei^ until my arms ached, but 
having no effect on my mount. 

Either he had the bit, or his 
mouth was made of iron. From 
the moment he bolted I seemed 
to see and remember things very 
vividly. 

One thing in particular has 
ever since remained in my mind. 

A man was standing on the 
kerb, and as I drew level he began 
to run alongside. He snatched 
at the reins, missing by a bare 



two inches, and was bowled over. 
My horse showed no signs of 
slackening his pace, but tore on 


AN ARCTIC SURPRISE.—III. 
And Scaly vanished when he saw 
A thousand there instead of four I 
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Vou know the place, Chris ? " I nodded, and he continued, 

‘ I really didn’t want to part with him, but he’s such a can¬ 
tankerous beast; he fights with every creature he comes 
icross. He had a go at one of the cart-horses yesterday 
i nd got the best of it.” 

We all stood looking at the ram for some time. He 
stopped butting the fence and eyed us, all up and down. 
Then he started grinding his teeth from side to side. How 
le did it I can’t say. I’ve never seen a ram do it since and 
C never had before. It quite upset Jenkins. 

My father laughed and said, 

" If you boys want a bit of excitement, you can take him 
:o Greene, and I’ll give you both half a sovereign if you 
ire not back with him in an hour." 

This was a challenge, and we both decided to keep the 
Deast—however ferocious he might be—away from the 
arm for an hour at least. So, with my father’s help, we 
soon had the ram fixed up, and with the warning, " Don’t get 
nto any serious trouble ! ” ringing in our ears, we set off. 

A length of rope was tied to the ram’s horns, and Jenkins 
Dulled while I got behind and prodded it with a stick. We 
»ot about half-way across the' common in fine style, until 
. prodded the ram a bit too hard, when he took offence, 
md evidently thinking that Jenkins was the cause of the 
whole jolly business, put his head down and charged. 

J enkins got up after a time and told me it was my turn 
:o tow. I didn’t agree with him there, and while we were 
:rying to explain things to each other, the ram was hard 
Dn its way back to the farm. We both noticed him dis- 
ippear into a little dell, and, ceasing hostilities, we set off. 

It was downhill and we ran after him like a couple of 
lares, until Jenkins trod on something that wasn't there 
ind slid three yards on his nose. 

As I was directly behind him, it’s not difficult to see that 
! couldn’t help treading on his head, on my way down, 
itill, I don’t suppose he could help being nasty about it, 
.lthough, as I told him, I didn’t do it for the benefit of his 
ice, but rather because I couldn’t help it. But I really 
hink that it was his nose that saved his life. 

After he'd sat for about five minutes, carefully dabbing 
he damaged organ, we renewed the chase. We found the 
am in the little dell feeding, having evidently forgotten 
ill about us, and after a great deal of tugging and pulling 
jot him back over the common. After that he broke loose, 
ind for half an hour we chased him round a cabbage plot, 
nuch to the owner’s disgust and to the detriment of the 
:abbages. 

We caught him at last, and with no small fear as to what 
vould happen when we got to the town, we drove him on 
us way. He trotted in front, glancing from side to side 
o see what new mischief he could get into, until the town 
vas reached. 

It was a fairly large town, with a number of big shops 
.nd small" restaurants. Greene's slaughter-house was at 
lie farther end, so that we had to pass right along the 
treet where my horse had bolted. What happened 
here is better imagined than described. 


When passing one of the largest restaurants, he saw his 
image in a mirror, through the open doors. He stopped 
and stamped his foot, then shook his head, saying, as 
plainly as possible, " And who may you be ? " 

I could see something was going to happen; so I made 
for him as hard as I could pelt, but before I could reach 
him, he had made the acquaintance of his image amidst 
a splintering of glass. 

Out came the proprietrr, and started saying nasty things 
about the ram. Billy evidently didn’t appreciate the flow 
of language; so, running between the man’s legs, he carried 
him into the middle of the room and deposited him—none 
too gently —on the floor. 

After that, pandemonium broke loose, the ram running 
hither and thither, overturning tables and chairs and smash¬ 
ing pounds’ worth of crockery in his rush. He made his 
exit by a back way and charged clean into a man who was 
passing. The latter was bowled over, and in falling struck 
his head sharply against the kerb and lay still. 

I ran forward, a great sinking at my heart, and, gently 
turning over the prostrate form, recognised the man who 
had attempted to stop my horse. He seemed to be about 
twenty-five and had a fine, clean-shaven face. I very 
gently examined the side of his head, and thanked Heaven 
that it was only badly bruised. 

At that moment I heard a noise at my side, and, turning, 
saw Jenkins staring blankly at the man, his lips moving 
slowly but making no sound. 

He seemed altogether dazed, as though something he 
could not understand had suddenly struck him. 

“ What is it, Jenk, old man ? " I said softly. 

He seemed to come out of his dazed state with a jump, 
and said, “ Harry—my—my brother I ’’ 

You could have knocked me over with a feather, I was 
so dumbfounded; but while I seemed to have lost my senses 
Jenkins had regained his, and with the help of some of 
the spectators had his brother carried into the restaurant, 
and laid gently on a couch. 

A doctor soon arrived and said that there was little harm 
done. Hours passed, and then the man’s eyes slowly 
flickered open and he gazed up at Jenkins. 

*’ Jim 1 " he said, putting up his hand, and then looking 
round, " what—what am I doing here ? Oh, I’ve had 
such a terrible dream, Jim 1 " 

Then Jenkins broke down and blubbed like a kid. I 
wasn’t far from it myself, I can tell you. I don’t know 
why it should have affected me, but it did. 

Soon after, we obtained a conveyance, and promising 
the proprietor—who was kicking up a fearful fuss—that 
my pater would deal with him, returned home. 

My father knew Jenkins’ story and was as delighted as 
Jenkins himself that his brother’s memory had returned. 

I don’t think there is much more to tell, except that Harry 
Jenkins was soon his old self again, save for a queer 
habit of running his fingers across his eyes as though trying 
to remember something, and—oh 1 the old ram didn’t go to 
Greene’s, after all. 


To a Schoolboy Friend. 

By MOLLIB MACKAY. 


D EAR little lad, how the years have flown, 

bio longer a babe, but a schoolboy grown I 
It’s bard to believe that you’ve really done. 
For ever and ever, with baby fun. 

You've cast off frocks and you’ve outgrown toys. 

And you're making your way in a school for boys, 

It’s a strange new life, and you’ll need some pluck. 
But it's there, little lad, and I wish you luck I 

Be staunch, little lad, and play the game I 
If you are wrong, then shoulder the blame. 

Honour’s the secret of schoolboy fame, 

Be staunch, little lad, and play the game I 


Then, little lad, when boyhood’s done. 

There’s many a fight to be fought and won 
In a big, new school, where you'll find, 1 fear. 

The tasks are hard and the rules severe. 

But the world has proved, again and again, 

An excellent finishing school for men. 

It’s a hard, new life, and you’ll need some pluck. 
But it’s there, little lad, and I wish you luck ! 

Be staunch, little lad, and play the game, 

That men may honour your rising name. 

And the world shall say—” He deserveth fame ! ” 
Be staunch, little lad, and play the game 1 


48 
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Games that the Indians Play. 

By EDITH STOW. 

XVII. Some Indian Games of Ball : Rolling-the-stone ; Toggle ; Jumping-frog. 


T HERE is one striking peculiarity about the native 
ball games of the North American Indians—the 
ball is never touched by the hand. To do this 
is against the rules of their games. Instead, 
it is tossed with a racket, struck with a club, lifted in a 
wicker ladle or kicked with the foot. It is only in very 

Scoop and “atone’’ for “Rolling the Stone” game. 

rare instances and in a few of the tribes that the ball is 
ever hand-tossed. 

“Rolling-the-stone” is no exception to this rule of 
Indian ball games. It is a sport that sounds very simple, 
but if you were to stand by and watch a group of Indian 
boys play it upon a hillside, or, better yet, if you were 
to join them in the fun, you would soon find that it re¬ 
quires muscle, agility, judgment, and sometimes a steady 
nerve. 

They first hunt for a stone about three inches in diameter 
that is naturally rounded or ball-shaped. This they sew 
firmly into a piece of buckskin or thick cloth. One boy 
carries it to a hilltop from which an open stretch of land 
slopes down at a brisk angle. The remainder of the players 
gather at the foot of the hill, each with a scoop or net about 
a foot long, including the handle. Each boy has made 
his scoop by bending the pliable end of a green sapling 
into a loop. This is fastened into place against the handle 
by means of notches cut into both tip and handle into 
which the cord that binds them together can catch or “ bite.” 
Across this loop he has woven a network of thongs made 
from inner willow bark or stout cloth. Sometime?, in these 
modern days, a single circular piece of firm cloth is stitched 
to this framework, making a kind of cloth dipper. 

The boy at the top sets the ball bounding down the hill¬ 
side and each player at the foot endeavours to catch 
it in his scoop. When it starts they are standing 
shoulder to shoulder in a compact row, but as the ' 
rolling stone approaches close enough for them to 
judge what direction it will take, they break line and 
each makes for the point at which he thinks it will 
reach the foot of the hill. Along the base of the hill, 
about three feet up the slope, a 
line has been scratched above 
which a player may not set foot, 
though he is allowed to reach his 
net as far above this as his arms 
will stretch. When two players 
are struggling at the same point 
to get the ball, length of arm 
sometimes wins. Catching the 
ball wins a point, and any certain 
number of points previously de¬ 
termined upon constitutes the 
game. 

" Toggle ” is a modification of 
this game. A stone is covered 
with skin or cloth as in the 
previous game, but to it is at¬ 
tached a “toggle” consisting of 
a cord and short stick. The 


implement used to catch this as it comes rolling de- 
the hill is the simple loop of sapling without the re¬ 
work. It is not unlike the empty frame of a tennis rack 
The boys stand at the foot of the hill send try to catch it 
toggle with this wooden loop as the stone bounds par 
Sometimes they hold the loop so that the stone will r 
through it in hopes that the toggle will catch as it dr., 
behind ; and again, they pay no heed to the stone but au 
directly at the running stick. 

There is another way to play toggle in which the bcv> 
do not stand in a row at the foot of the hill but are place, 
eight feet apart in a line up the slope. Thus, as the stone 
comes rolling down, for eight feet each boy has the gam 
entirely to himself. For the next innings the head bov hums 
down to the foot and the whole line moves up one mu 
thus in turn giving each player an equal oppottunity. 

Of the t wo games, toggle requires more skill and practfe 
than rolling-the-stone. 

Can you scratch two parallel marks along the ground a:.. 



then, standing a certain distance, as eight feet, back free 
them, imagine that you are on the bank of a strea: 
watching the frogs jump in ? This is what the Zura d “ 
do when they play " jumping-frog.” The frog is a m -. 
fication of the ball-form which the boys call “ tip-ca" 
That is, it is a piece of » > - 
roughly pointed at the ends ■ 
can be easily made from a sector 
cut from tjie branch of a 
This frog is set the given ins¬ 
tance back from the bant 
the stream and each boy — 
two trials to hit it and mate 
jump into the river. Thus i-- 
boy has the chance to make t 
points in a turn. Twenty is 
usual score chosen by the 
boys, though any number im 
selected. 

Now, the fun of the gan.t 
in the difficult bat with which '■ 

‘ ‘ tip-cat ” or frog is made to jut'- 
It consists of a stick about a ■ 
and a half long, fro n one ffij 
which is suspended a small i 
filled with sand. A bat ol 
nature is not at all easy 
aim and so it is a mattet 
quiring considerable ski.l 
make the frog give a clean 
into the air and land bet’"' 
the banks of the stream, 
it some time and see. 





The Toggle. 




A. Decorated toggle (tick made of a forked braneh. 
B. Toggle atiek made of a straight sapling. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 



The "Boy's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among “ B.O.P."-itea, ia, at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There ia no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether os individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C.. but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


rs 


LOOKING BOTH WAYS. 




[is is the last monthly number of another volume of the 
i5.0.P.,"and, with the publication of this issue, the Boy's Own 
5 ld Club completes another year of its existence. How 
:asing to all of us it is to be able to record that all the way 
.ce the day of its birth, the B.O.F.C. has been an unqualified 
;cess, and to state that, like any healthy boy, the older the 
lb becomes the stronger it grows ! To my mind, that is a 
ry moderate way of making reference to the triumph that 
s been achieved by the Club, both as regards its numerical 
erigth, and the great interest which it continues to arouse 
longst all lovers of nature, be they men or boys. However, 
would never do for me to blow my own trumpet, or rather, 
; trumpet of the B.O.F.C. I must leave other fellows to 
that. But if you could see, say, only one week's instalment 
the Field Club correspondence that reaches 
ise offices, you would say that, anyway, 
r Club is always well fed with compliments. 

\s you will know, the “ B.O.P." and its 
dd Club have always had a keen eye, and 
:indly corner of the heart, for lands beyond 
; seas. And not the least interesting 
rtion of the contents of the Field Club's 
»t-bag are the enthusiastic letters coming 
istantly to hand from members in the 
lonies and in foreign countries. At the 
ler end of the scale, as it’ were, are the 
vm-dwellers at hohie here, whose nature 
dies are for the most part carried out in 
all back gardens, and perhaps in public 
rks. I must say, I always admire these 
iOws, and as one of them cheerily wrote 
me the other day, “ If we can't get out 
the country to listen to the squeaking of 
; Death's Head Moths, and to put salt on 
ckoos’ tails, we can always imagine our- 
ves amongst the wonders of wild nature 
reading the back pages of our good old Field Club! " 
lich is absolute fact, prettily put. 

'low as to the future. 

iplendidly as we are going along, we must keep ourselves 
to date by, from time to time, introducing new features. 
2 se, you may be sure, will be forthcoming. As you are all 
ire, the business of printing and publishing has been a tricky 
• during the years immediately past. Various little projected 
ovations of mine were politely knocked on the head because, 
haps, " paper was short," or " labour conditions compel 


us to go to press very far in advance," and all that sort of thing 
To-day, those difficulties are continuing to fade away, and bit 
by bit we are getting still nearer to the normal. 

So, B.O.F.C.-ites all, from veteran " Rambler " to the rawest 
recruit, here, in October 1919 , we can take our stand, and 
look backwards over the past, or forwards into the future, with 
equal complacency. The Boy’s Own Field Club "was," "is," 
and certainly " will be." 


r 


, vwwvvwwwwvw wvvvwv-www*. 

PAUW AND BEE-EATER. 


ER. | 

•Wv/vww-o 



In the course ot inquiry iuto the interesting subject of bird- • 
migration, I have, from time to time, come across various 
accounts, telling how some small birds cross the sea perched on 
the backs of larger birds. These passengers, 
it is said, are carried by the bigger birds 
quite willingly. Whether the surprising 
thing is or is not an actual fact is a 
question that is still being eagerly debated 
There are, at any rate, credible and trust 
worthy witnesses who have told that, being 
purposely posted on the cliffs in order to 
watch migrant birds arriving on these shores, 
they have positively seen the little bird jump 
down from the big bird's back so soon as the 
latter has at last reached land. 

That astonishing statement was recalled 
to my mind the other day when, in a spare 
moment, I took up one of my chief favourites 
amongst books dealing with the subject of 
big game. The book I refer to is Arthur H. 
Neumann's wonderful volume " Elephant 
Hunting in East Equatorial Africa ” (Rowland 
Ward), and in it there is a picture of which 
the accompanying sketch is a rough copy. 

Near to the north-east extremity of Lake 
Rudolph, the Large-Crested Pauw (Eupodotis kori) is quite a 
common bird. And it is the queer habit of the brilliantly- 
plumaged Rosy Bee-eater (Merops nubicus) to ride on the back 
of the Pauw. 

Mr. Neumann tells us that the Bee-eater sits far back, near 
the tail of its mount, " like a boy on a donkey.” This liberty 
the Pauw does not in the least resent, but stalks majestically 
along, in all willingness giving the other a free ride. The little 
jockey, however, combines food hunting business with pleasure. 
Sitting sideways, it keeps a sharp look-out all around, and 
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now and again flies up in chase of an insect that it has 
espied. The insect captured, the Bee-eater at once returns 
to its seat. These proceedings are always of interest to 
the natives, some of whom term the Pauw the Bee-eatdr's 
“ camel.” 

" I have seen,” says the famous elephant-hunter, " two Bee- 
eaters riding bn one Pauw. This pretty little bird also sits on 
the backs of goats, sheep and antelopes, but the Pauw seems 
to be its favourite steed.” 

Why the obliging Pauw thus consents to carry the Bee-eater 
about with him pick-a-back has yet to be discovered. Perhaps 
the Pauw is such a good-natured, easy-going fellow that he does 
not trouble one way or the other when his passenger is such a 
light weight and attractive little creature as is the Rosy Bee- 
eater. 

The Bee-eater’s point of view is certainly a good deal less 
disinterested. In that country sticks suitable for perching 
upon are not at all frequent. The back of the accommodating 
Pauw offers a fine point of vantage whence to sight and to 
pursue insect prey. In addition to which, the Pauw puts up 
plenty of insects from the ground and the grass as he goes 
sweeping along with his watchful passenger perched upon his 
back. So the Bee-eater benefits 
all ways. 

* * * 

BRITISH HAWK-MOTHS?! 

XVIL THE HUMMING¬ 
BIRD HAWK. 




This thick-built, little fellow is 
the last on our list of British 
Hawk-Moths, and like all the 
others he well repays the trouble 
taken in studying his character¬ 
istics, habits, and life story. His 
name has been given to him for 
four reasons. Like a flash of light 
he darts about from flower to 
flower. His swiftly vibrating wings 
may sometimes be heard to hum. 

Now and again he remains poised 
upon invisible wings, with his long 
“ tongue " or suction-tube extract¬ 
ing the nectar from various blos¬ 
soms. His body terminates in a 
fashion that somewhat resembles 
the tail of a bird: Therefore, we 
understand why and how he has 
earned his title. The Humming¬ 
bird Hawk-Moth can be mistaken 
for none other. 

Fore-wings brown and crossed with black lines ; hind-wings 
orange-shaded at the tip and brown at the base, body terminating 
in a double black tail-tuft, those are the chief markings of the 
Humming-bird Hawk. Sometimes it has been said that this 
moth less resembles a typical bird than do certain of the 
other hawk-moths, but that during flight it does closely resemble 
a humming-bird. 

Many features presented by the life history of the moth still 
await full investigation, Speaking generally, the insect is believed 
to be here an immigrant, though it is well distributed through¬ 
out England and Wales, more especially in the south. It is 
fairly frequent in Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel Isles. 
Eggs are laid in the spring; July to September is the larval 
period, and the pupal stage usually occupies part of August 
and September. The season for taking the perfect insect is 
commonly set down as lasting from May to October, and, in 
so far as it goes, the statement may be accepted. There 
is, however, something more to be said on that particular 
point. 

As we have by this time learned, the family of hawk-moths, 
which is, maybe, the most interesting and surprising group in 
the entire, wonderful world of Lepidopterous insects, presents 
plenty of absorbing problems and fascinating facts for our 
consideration. Another of these notable circumstances is that 
there is hardly any time of the year during which the Humming¬ 
bird Hawk-Moth, the imago or perfect insect that is, is not with 
us. It has been observed hero even in mid-winter. 

From these facts and others that lead to a similar conclusion, 
the persistent belief exists that the moth hibernates in this 
country. It has been often seen to enter houses during late 
autumn, as if with the purpose of seeking for a likely comer; 
to examine cracks in walls, and holes in dry banks and withered 
tree-trunks. This theory as to hibernation receives additional 
support from the rather convincing detail that someof the moths, 


when they fly forth in the spring, are undoubtedly in a morti 
less worn and battered condition. That as we know, ii a 
recognised trait of the hibernating butterflies. 

The caterpillar is greenish or brownish, dotted with vu: 
Each side has a whitish and a yellowish line ; the bluish h j 
is yellow at the tip. Food-plant3 include yellow flout,i 
bedstraw and hedge bedstraw, wild madder, and goose-gnr 
cleavers. 

The caterpillar is stout in build, with a small, round ':•* 
A loosely-made cocoon is constructed under a stone on the gronj 
beneath the food-plant. In this reposes the chrysah;, i 
drabor brownish in colour, slightly rough, and having a “ tocpsl 
case ” that is fashioned like a small beak. * 

Just as the delightful Humming-bird Hawk is, as we may*, 
an all-the-year-round moth, so it seems to be active at a 
periods of the twenty-four hours and in all weathers. It ■ 
in the most brilliant sunshine, it sometimes appears on the •• 
well towards night, and it hovers feeding before its favet; 
flowers even during a downpour of rain. These fawns* 
plants are of the following lands, honeysuckle, rhododen 
lilac, fuchsia, petunia, pansy, geranium, ground ivy, red-vakr-sj 
ctentaury, and larkspur. 

Not*. 

Each of the seventeen van-trl 
of British Hawk-Moths has s'! 
been noticed, and all necess, 
particulars have been given ti' 
will enable the young entomoks 
to obtain a more intimate bet 
ledge of these attractive ic*n 
The collector will find that 
can but seldom employ a ue - 
the capture of these swift-fl- 
gems, for which reason ot 
means of acquisition have t> 
constantly referred to Hj 
moth caterpillars should a- 
be crowded in the rearing-;-: 
and the latter should be cleac 
out every day. As so much 
remains to be discovered on 
subject, careful notes should 
taken of any circumstance tbx 
worthy of being borne in mind 







Humming-bird Hawk-Moth, with larva and pupa. 


‘BEATING AND 
SWEEPING.” 


Ip you intend to rear the larvae of butterflies and moths ] 
methods of beating and sweeping axe the best ways of obtu-.:■< 
them. By beating, you capture the caterpillars whose bon: ■! 
upon trees, shrubs, and the taller plants. Sweeping tais-' 
of the larvae that are to be found upon plants of lower gr »•: 
Beating is more often resorted to than is sweeping, but i: 
experience it is frequently the latter that gives the litter re; -- 

For going beating you require only a white sheet, or tlsc -1 
umbrella, and a stout stick with a crook handle. H- | 
selected the tree that you propose to beat, spread the sheet -I 
on the ground beneath the tree, or else, open the umbreS. I 
place it upside down in like position. Then take firm h i 
branch with your one hand, and deal the upper surface cr 
branch several vigorous and sudden blows with the stick. 1: 'l 
is, by the way, something of an art in the manner of doing :• 
The larvae should, as it were, be taken by surprise, and cau ■■ 
fall promptly from their perches into the sheet or the mi' - 
as the case may be. If, on the other hand, you give a pre- 
ary mere feeble tap or two with the stick, artful Mr. Cater 
receives warning and has thus time to hold on for dti- 
Which he most vigorously does. 

Remember though, that you must not use actual viola- 
beating a tree or bush. That would be well calculated to i: 
the caterpillars. In addition to which, and certainlv t 
avoided, it is very likely to damage the tree. I have k: 
instances where landowners have forbidden insect-hunter 
go into their fields solely for the reason that in beating for 
pillars some thoughtless enthusiasts have thrashed the y 
trees unmercifully until their forlorn appearance has cue; 
for their protection. 

As the result of beating properly conducted, you w.i 
fallen into your sheet or upturned umbrella a mixture of es 
dead leaves, small flies, bits of twig, spiders, and somr • 
pillars. This mixture you must at once sort over bekvr . 
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lesirable larvae have got on to their legs again after the shock 
»f their dislodgment and fall, and have had time to make their 
;scape. Be careful to handle the caterpillars as little as can be 
>ossibly managed, for they are very delicate creatures. The 
nost advisable plan is to bring your collecting box close to the 
caterpillar to be taken, and then to gently tip him into the box. 

The crook of your walking-stick comes in very handy for the 
jurpose of pulling branches to you that would be otherwise out 
>f reach. Your umbrella, if you use one, should be of as goodly 
limensions as is possible. For myself, I prefer the collecting 
heet, which is of ample proportions for catching nearly all the 
nsects that fall, and, from its whiteness, at once re, eals them 
:o the eye. An umbrella, though, is easier to transport, and it 
ittracts less notice when spread out, say, under a hedge. It 
ess often causes you to be pestered by inquisitive strangers who 
Iraw near in order to ascertain what you are doing. 

Beating is done by means of a bag-net, which should be suffi¬ 
ciently strong for its purpose. Some fellows go beating with an 
>rdinary butterfly net, which is thus very quickly tom and 
Dattered out of shape. Never use your butterfly net for beating. 
A beating-net should be light but strong. It should have a 
ihort handle and a light iron hoop measuring about ten inches 
icross. The net or bag should be of some strong material like 
calico, and when sewn on to the hoop should be about eighteen 
nches deep. 

With your bag-net you should repair to some place where are 
plenty of plants, flowers and 
aerbage, well warranted to 
contain caterpillars. This 
growth of vegetation is to 
oe carefully swept by your 
let; a little practice wil 1 
>oon instruct you how to 
make the most effective 
strokes for the purpose. Do 
not '‘go for" the unseen 
caterpillars as if they were 
your enemies, but steadily 
and evenly sweep them into 
your net. Now and again 
you will, of course, stop to 
find out what captures you 
have made, and for the 
purpose of transferring 
them to your collecting box. 

As a matter of fact, though, 
the best time to go sweep¬ 
ing is just as the night is 
beginning to fall. The light 
then is already becoming 
dim, and it is not an easy 
matter to sort out the con- * 


one by one from the ground and pop them gently into their 
great mouths. Truly has it been said that with its trunk the 
elephant can snap or uproot a tree, lift a cannon, or pick up a 
pin. 

An elephant's trunk measures perhaps eight feet in length. 
It is in reality a prolongation of the nose. Having an enormous, 
weighty head and tusks, theelephant must have a short muscular 
neck in order to support them. The length of the trunk does 
away with the necessity for having a long neck. At the end 
of the trunk, above the opening of the nostrils, there is a 
lengthened process that in a way resembles a finger. Beneath 
this finger, there is a tubercle that may be said to be a thumb. 
And it is by means of this finger and thumb, opposable to each 
other, that the elephant is able to pluck grass or to pick up 
small objects with its trunk. 

By means of the trunk food and water are carried to the 
mouth, and, on occasion, the trunk, being filled with water, 
gives the elephant's great body a shower-bath. The whole 
trunk is a mass of delicate and sensitive nerves. No other 
animal has olfactory nerves that are so acute, and by means 
of its trunk the wild elephant discovers the least taint of the 
air with unerring readiness. In the forests, the elephants are 
always “ feeling the air," so that they may be warned in time 
of the advent of their enemy—man. They wave their trunks 
high in the air, searching for the least whiff of scent; and it 
is thus mainly to their wonderful trunks that they owe their 

immunity from destruction 


AQUARIUM 

NOTES. 


[Photo, by G. E. Low. 


A great deal of instruc¬ 
tion, and amusement, too, 
is to be obtained by be¬ 
coming the possessor of an 
aquarium. The keeping of 
fish and of other water¬ 
dwelling live things in an 
aquarium is also one of the 
cheapest of hobbies, and it 
involves little or no trouble. 
There are, however, two 
points concerning aquaria to 
which I would wish to call 
your attention. 

The size of the aquarium 
matters little. If the 


tents of your bag-net. The Indian Elepha 

most effective plan, there- c , . .. . . „ . . ., 

fore, is simply to empty the 
net into your collecting box, 

and take the lot home to be sorted over directly you get there. 


Indian' Elephant, “ Padmahati.” 

Showing how the wonderfully adaptable trunk is used for picking quite short grass, 


“ Padmahati.” aquarium is quite a small 

. , ,, ... ... , ec one, its inhabitants must be 

link is used for picking quite short grass. ,, . , 

small or even tiny. There 
is ample choice as to what 
water-creatures you shall put into your aquarium, and the dim¬ 
inutive ones are as interesting as the monsters. What does 
matter is the shape of your aquarium. It should not be a 
round one. 


e.VWLV\, iV 
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THE ELEPHANT'S TRUNK. 


INK. I 

wvwwv4 


A truly splendid beast is the elephant, and one which, with¬ 
out the least exaggeration, is well worthy of our admiration and 
respect. And the trunk or proboscis of the elephant is a 
remarkable and wonderful organ. 

In the picture you see " Padmahati," a female Indian elephant 
that was given to the Dublin Zoo by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught. She was very docile, and a great favourite with 
her keeper, and with the youngsters who used to ride on her back. 
1 received this photograph from Professor G. H. Carpenter, who 
is the Hon. Sec. of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, and 
so soon as I saw it, I determined to reproduce it in our Field 
Club pages. My reason for so doing is that it most effectively 
calls attention to the great adaptability of the elephant's trunk. 
For, as will be noticed, with her powerful trunk “ Padmahati " 
is piecemeal plucking quite short blades of grass, much in the 
same way as you yourself might pluck them with your fingers. 

With its trunk the elephant can uproot trees. With some 
pushing with their heads, and others pulling with their trunks, 
several elephants together can bring down very large trees. 
This they do in order to feed on the tender topmost branches, 
fn that way they cause much damage in certain parts of Central 
Africa. And then these same elephants will stroll on, and, 
standing under the marula trees, will pick up the fallen plums 


In retaining in captivity live creatures of any kind we ought 
to house them in as natural conditions as is possible. That is 
nothing short of our duty. The round aquarium, whether it 
be a glass bowl or inverted bell, is like nothing that exists in 
nature. It is an unsuitable appliance that should not be given 
house-room unless it be for the purpose of growing water-plants, 
or for observing the habits of some kinds of water-beetles. The 
square aquarium is the one for our purpose. It may be said 
to resemble a small section of the water-dwellers’ natural habitat, 
and in it our prisoners have the best chance of living healthily 
and happily. 

Very well then. We are going to have a square aquarium of 
some kind or other. As much as possible it ought to be lighted 
from the top. Certainly the light should not shine upon its 
inhabitants from all sides at once. 

Rivers, lakes, ponds, pools, and the sea itself, are all lighted 
from the top—that is the natural light for ajl water-dwellers. 
The nearest approach possible to that desirable state of things 
is obtained by painting the back and the two sides of your 
aquarium on the outside of the glass. So doing, the aquarium 
has a top light, and the front glass of the aquarium is left clear 
for inspection of the inhabitants. A fairly dark green is the 
best colour to paint the glass. 

To paint an aquarium in this way is a very easy task. Having 
done it, you will have a double cause for satisfaction. The 
inmates of the aquarium will be living in a much more natural 
way, which is on all counts beneficial to their well-being. And, 
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u yon will notice directly your aquarium has been so arranged, 
they appear to much greater advantage in the water, for you. see. 
them much more as they really are when free from all artificial 
influences. 


Queries and Answers. 

E. Taylor. —I should advice you to get a copy of the “ Pocket Book of Birds,” 
price 2S. 6 d., published by Adlard St Co. & West Newman, Ltd., of 23 Bartholo¬ 
mew Close, E.C. 1. Or there is a shilling book “ Birds' Eggs and Nests,” 
published by C. H. Kelly of 2? City Road, E.C. Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 
of 36 Strand VV.C. 2, for their list of books on the subject. 

Student. —For simple instructions as to preparing objects for the microscope, 
you should get a copy of the “ Begiuners Gui le to the Microscope,” price 
one shilling, of Perrival Marshall, 66 Farringdon Street, E.C, 

J.1I.—For information as to the feeding Stc. of jackdaws and magpies in captivity, 
you should send fourpence for a “ Nutshell Booklet " on the subject, to be had 
from ” Cage Birds ” office, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Ifor Hywel Jones. —The cry of the Kestrel is a sharp scream, something like 
** Kee-kee kec.” A capital book for you to read is “The Process of the Year,” 
which provides notes on the succession of plant and animal life, and is published 
* by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
London, W.C. 2. They have also a useful little booklet, " How to Observe,” 
price 8 d., which, though primarily written for children, is full of suggestion, 
for all Nature students. You will find that your opera glasses are of ^msiderable 
use to you in the field. You can go stalking all kinds of wild life with them, 
and being thus enabled to watch from a distance, yon should be able to find out 
all manner of interesting things concerning both birds and beasts. 

John Kay. —You can get yolk of egg, “ ants’ eggs,” dried flies and all kinds of 
exotic bird foods from Mr. John D. Hamlyn, of 22r St. George’s Street, London. 
E. 1. Dried flies cost something like three shillings a pound, but a stamped 
envelope enclosed to him will bring you all particulars. 

D. C. Blundell. —A book dealing with geological rarhbles in Lancashire is what you 
require, and as to such a work you should inquire of T. Murby & Co., 6 Bouveric 
Street, E.C. 4. Geology is a science that both provides you with matter for 
most interesting study at home and takes you out on what should prove to be 
delightful excursions. 

James Brf.wser.—B y all means devote yourself to the study offish, though, as I 
may tell you, it takes a clever fellow to do it. Very little indeed is known as 
to the ways and habits of fish, for they are difficult creatures to observe. In 
the ordinary way, it is anglers, and fishermen generally who are best informed 
as to the lives of the finny tribe, and even naturalists who seek information about 
fish very often go for it to those who catch fish. No ; comparatively little can be 
learned about fish by keeping specimens in an aquarium ; you will have to go 
to the wild. All fish that arc kept in an aquarium require to be fed. 




Owing to the necessity lor going to pros considerably in 
advance with the last two issues ot this Tolnme (September 
and October numbers), the Prise Awards of the B.O.F.O. lor 
the June and July competitions will be held over until the 
November nnmber—the first part ol the new volume. 


WHAT TO DO « OCTOBER. 

I. —Observe the autumn tints ot the trees, and of the 
bracken in the woods. 

II. —Make a collection of leaves, not to keep, but 
simply for the purpose of noting coloration. The 
Lime is one of the earliest trees to shed its leaves, 
next the Chestnut. Sycamore leaves are covered 
with black dots, Elm leaves turn bright yellow. Currant 
and Gooseberry leaves fade to brown. By the end 
of the month most of the foliage is becoming yellow 
and orange. Study as many kinds as you can. 

III. —Walk in a wood and listen for the sound of 
some bird trying to crack a nut. Guided by your 
sense of hearing, you may stalk that bird, and see 
him holding the nut firmly upon a branch, the while 
he deals it hammcr-like blows with his beak. 

IV. —A good time for studying fungi of various 
kinds. If Mushroom-hunting, do not pick the small 
ones, they will grow in the night and be ready for you 
on the morrow. 

V. —Pupa-digging. Search for pupa: under the bark 
of trees, in the narrow angles formed by the roots, 
under moss or loose rubbish collected about the roots 
of trees. Particularly examine detached trees growing 
in meadows that have a dry, loamy soil. All trees 
should be tried, but the best are Poplar, Willow, Oak, 
Elm, Birch and Beech. From various causes, pupae 
become less common as the season advances ; this 
is the best month to search for them. With your 
tpwel, twist ofl all the loose bark and examine the 
moss on every tree that merits your attention. 
Successful pupa-hunting comes from practice. Of 
leather or carpet make a pair of pads, to protect your 
knees when digging. 

VI. —Now the leaves are falling, we can obtain a 
good look at our old friends, the delightful family of 
Titmice. See how many varieties yon can get a 
peep at. There are seven, all resident here—the 
Bearded, Crested, Long-tailed, Great, Coal, Marsh, 
and the Blue Titmouse, though the first two are rare. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value oi not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects lor these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender'* 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible ior a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legiblv 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readerso: 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date ior 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
eiforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection :— Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painLnr 
holes, botanicai-aibumsand presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-case^ bollrrfir- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any coc 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. u* 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : " If success 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here) as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

I ncted on biur silk,price jk. post tree. Suitable 

for wearing on the cap or sh . ve. 
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R. M. Walker. —There arc mary kinds of Tumbler Pigeons, 
but they are generally divided into two classes—the Per¬ 
forming and Short-faced Tumblers. The tumbling in¬ 
dulged in by these birds consists of a complete backward 
somersault in the air. Some birds make only one turn ; 
others several without stopping. Read up a good book 
on pigeons if you intend keeping any varieties. 

Nauticus.—When you are sailing a boat close-hauled—that is, 
vrith the sheet hauled close—to sail close to the wind, keep 
the sails filled and let them draw well. Do not let them 
shiver. All ropes, sheets, etc., should be coiled or rolled 
up neatly. No good sailor leaves his gear lying about in 
a tangle. 

New Reader. —There are no " B.O.P." back volumes in stock ; 
all are sold out. Your best course (as we have advised 
scores of other readers) is to advertise for the volume that 
you want in the Miscellaneous Advertisements column ; 
the charge is 3 d. per word. Make sure of your next volume 
by ordering the monthly parts regularly through a news¬ 
agent. A binding-case can be bought at the end of the year. 

T. B. Mann. —See the articles " Careers for Boys," which have 
been running through the current volume. The Indian 
Police, and both the Canadian and Australian Mounted 
police services, have been dealt with. 

A. R. B. K. —We are not surprised that the term puzzled you. 
" Dog-watch " is a corruption of " dodge-watch," and is 
applied to a short watch between the long ones, devised 
to dodge the routine and prevent the same men always 
keeping watch at the same time. 

Handy Boy (Derby). —You can use either brass or iron wire for 
making wire chains. It should not be too soft or springy. 
The process is too lengthy to be detailed here. 

L. Barton. —The dwarf, Sir Jeffrey Hudson, of whom you read 
in Scott's " Peveril of the Peak," was a real personage. 
He was at one time page to Queen Henrietta Maria. His 
clothes are said to be preserved in Sir Hans Sloane's museum 
in London. 

John Stevens (Plymouth). —Your coins have all been described 
and priced in previous answers in our Correspondence 
columns. Look through some monthly parts of this 
volume and you will find the information you require. 

X.Y.Z. —No; as already stated, we cannot undertake to price 
stamps. Consult some dealer's catalogue ; the* prices are 
continually varying. 

Jack Sffalding. —Someone has been gently pulling your leg. 
" Knights of the Cleaver" are butchers ; that is not a 
noble order like the "Garter” or the “ Bath.” So also, 
shoemakers are sometimes styled " Knights of St. Crispin," 
because Crispin Crispian was a shoemaker. 

“ Captain Crouch.” —We believe it is a fact that the monks 
of St. Bernard had to destroy most, if not all, of their 
valuable dogs, owing to the difficulty of feeding them in 
the last year or so of the War. No doubt the stock will 
be renewed. Contrary to your supposition, the dogs of 
the famous hospice were all smooth-coated, more like the 
mastiff type. 


Reader. —The quotation, " Or, like stout Cortez, when, with 
eagle eye, He stared at the Pacific," is from a sonnet by 
Keats. But the poet was not historically accurate. It 
was Balboa—Vasco Nunez de Balboa, an earlier Spanish 
adventurer—who first sighted the Pacific Ocean from an 
eminence in the Isthmus of Panama. 

R. Brailsford. —"Our Friend the Dog," by Gordon Stables; 
Watson’s " Book of the Dog " ; Barton's " Non-Sporting 
Dogs" ; and there are several smaller books. Inquire 
of a bookseller or at the railway bookstall, and ascertain 
price before ordering. 

A. Seribbans —War moqey, paper or otherwise, is not worth 
much now, but will increase in value with time, and should 
not be parted with. / 

X. Y. Z., C. M. Coldham and H. White. —All such guides to 
Government situations and examinations may be obtained 
of Hugh Rees, Ltd., 5 Regent Street, London, W. 

J. L. H. —Look through the list of trades and professions in the 
London Post Office Directory, and that may give you an 
idea of something you may think you are fit for. 

L. J.— Try the " Manual of Chemistry,” by Professor Tilden, 
published by Churchill, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

L. A.—One of the best collections of trade and technical journals 
can be seen as soon as published, at the Patent Library, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

H. G. Poile. —The headquarters of the 3rd City of London 
Regiment are at 21 Edward Street, Hampstead Road, 
N.W. Apply to the commanding officer. 

L. Breacker. —It depends on what is the matter with your 
eyes; but, speaking generally, no one with defective sight 
is passed for service at sea. Influence is of advantage in 
all cases. 

W. P. D. —Airships are inflated with hydrogen, but ordinary 
lighting gas might do for your model, and that you could 
get from the nearest gas burner. 

R. Donkin, Jun. —You will find it all in " The Motcr Cycling 
Manual,” published at The Temple Press, 7-15 Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C., which used to cost eighteen pence, 
and can be obtained through any bookseller. 

R. G. T. —Roll the flag up from the fly to the left-hand edge ; 

then fold the roll up in three or five, leaving the lower corner 
downwards ; then pass the lanyard round it twice, and pass 
a loop under one of the turns to form a slippery hitch. 
Then run up the flag, and with a tug at the halliard the 
hitch slips out and the flag flies clear* 

S. W. Dassenaiki and others. —No instructions for making 

fireworks are allowed to be given in periodicals. You 
must be licensed to make them. 


Queries !'.r this page must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.," 4 Bouverjb Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence." As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that , owing to the " B.O.P." going to press some 
time m advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 



" It- was a dreadful moment," 
said the dentist. " I was bathing 
quietly, when the great cavernous 
jaws oi the shark opened before me." 

" What did you do ? ” asked one of the 
ladies. 

" I took my forceps out of the pocket 
of my bathing-suit and pulled his teeth 
before he had a chance to seize me. It 
was the quickest and neatest bit of work 
I ever did." 


" Jimmy," said the fond mother to 
her smart nine-year-old, " what becatme 
of that fruit cake I made for you as a 
treat yesterday ? Did you eat it ? ” 

“ No, mamma,” answered Jimmy with 
a grin. " I gave it to the teacher 
instead." 

“ That was very generous of you, 
Jimmy," complimented his mother. 
" And did your teacher eat it ? " 

" Yes, I think so.” answered Jimmy. 
“ She wasn’t at school to-day.” 


" Hey, mori, but it’s been a gran’ day 1 " 

" It has,” the youth assented. 

" Think ye, ye could come again on the morrow, laddie ? ” 

" Well,” the young man answered reflectively, ” I was to bt 
married, but I can put it off." 


" Bill had charge of an animal tent," said the old circ-j 
proprietor, ” and among his pets was a leopard, the only or; 
in the show and none too quiet, too. This leopard gave El¬ 
more trouble than the rest of the menagerie put together, h 
was certainly an ugly beast. 

" One day, when we were giving a show in the Midlands. I 
was on ahead, seeing to some advance business. A telegras 
was handed to me. It was from Bill, and read : ' The leopard 
has escaped. Prowling about town. What shall I do ?' 

” That is just like Bill. He had to have explicit orders evr« 
in an emergency like this. I immediately wired back to Bid 
’ Shoot him on the spot 1 ’ 

” I thought no more about it until, in two hours' tin’, ! 
received another wire from conscientious Bill: * Which spot :' 


INTELLIGENT. 


NEVER AGAIN ’ 

The excuses for not joining the army 
in the last year or two of the fighting 
VV' were many and varied. Michael Malony 

found a new one, as might have been 
expected. A recruiting-sergeant saw what a strapping fellow 
Michael was, and wished to rake him into the ranks. 

“ Why don’t you join up ? ” he asked. 

" Never I " said Michael. 

“ Why not ? ” asked the sergeant. 

*• Aren't the King and the Kaiser cousins ? ” asked Michael.. 
" Yes,” said the recruiting-sergeant. 

*’ Well,” said Malony, " I once interfered in a family squabble, 
and I’m not going to do so again I ” 


A certain man said that he would teach a parrot to 
"Hullo” in an hour. He, therefore, went to the parrot.,, 
started saying “ Hullo.” 

This went on for thirty minutes without the parrot nob :i 
At last the bird merely turned its head and said ” Nun . 
engaged ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for tV > 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the " B.O.P.” The sioryvius • 
be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stone* 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the aand of each month an 
sent on postcards, if desired, anti in all cases the name and address of the v: 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, eui 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouyerie Street, London, E C. 4 i 
mark envelope or postcard '* Funny Story Competition.” 


.COULD PUT IT OFF 1 

" Nice customs courtesy to great kings.” So, also, do lesser 
things go down before the one great game. The story is told of 
an old Scottish gentleman and a youth who had spent the whole 
day on the golf links, and, as is often the case with particularly 
enthusiastic players, had had some remarkably close and 
exciting games. 

As they left for home the old man remarked : 


Owing to the necessity for going to press earlier 
usual with this number of the " B.O.P." the prise awa‘ ■ 
the Monthly Funny Story Competition cannot be annout 
It will appear in the November number—the first part i 
new volume. 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Bov's Own Pafir by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 
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